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•tv«]  tirtaffT  «f  Ttthttmn,  and  the  hvmiiw  «f  IIm  Tvkbh 
flrvt,  bf  Coart  Oriow,  in  1770.  psintnl  for  tht  emprvM 
C«flirnne  11.  of  RuiMaa,  and  for  fthirb  Ih*  wm  paid  *iliftO 
tKcfaini,  abrint  16,000  flonni.  or  l9Mi.  fterlitifr.  Criimt 
tMow.  to  vhnm  Um*  wnrkt  wrrv  tmt  it  Lf*y!honi,  vm  upon 
lh«  vhAte  liitrhl  V  cmtiAewl  b/  thrir  mrrrftc^il  ■rrooi|*li«hnionU 
but  hp  WM  Uti^Btwfird  with  the  rrr>rrwiitat»<>nof  thorxpiotiion 
of  •  fthip,  m  thr  pirturr  o(  the  Imminir  of  the  (Wt ;  tml  in 
on)«r  to  vivr  thr  artMt  •  prnjif^  ts)[>rf«ti<in  of  furh  a  rafM- 
tm^thr.  hie  ordrrri),  viiii  a  »piril  worthr  of  an  autocraf,  one 
of  tne  fniraira  of  hn  fl«^.  an  old  v<Htfel|  to  he  blown  np  in 
fkii*  |»t»n>cr  of  llarkfTt.  in  ihr  rraiU  o1  ly^ghorn,  and  he  was 
wHI  MTitfied  with  thf  rr»iill«  of  hit  ri|irnfii«>nf,  for  llarkert 
$rr%t\r  impmu'd  t)>e  pHiurr.  Th»-v  worLf,  %iilh  six  other 
•rmiUr  m**y'*^9,  are  now  at  ?t.  P<frT»lwir:r.  In  1772.  the 
\*^r  m  wh<rh  thr  fT«t-ai«-t>(*nnnd  pi<-tun»^  wtTe  c<»mplHed, 
Jrt^jnn  lla«  kf  rt  tlitnl  at  liaih,  »o*tJ  onJv  lw«»nty-nine ;  he  mine 
lo  fliuUnd  muh  Mynie  jttrtitn*«  wliirfc  h««l  fM-rn  ordered  by 
Kn^rii^h  tni*«*Jirr«  m  ll/mv.  In  th«»  m-tini^hifi*  two  oth<T 
Itnrfhrn,  Uilhflm  and  Karl,  j#iin«i  Philipp  in  Rome,  liut 
\Viih*l;n  wi'nt  »iH«ftly  af>rr^»anU  to  St.  PrtiT^biirv.  nm\  «lii-d 
tVrr  in  I7ho.  ajrmi  mAt  llitri%.t«io.  and  Karl  «>ttif«il  in  S«it- 
trrtand.  Pliili;ip  ari  opliii-ly  in  17TH  ••tit  for  hi«  y"un«^«"«t 
•rvclier  (»**i*v.  »li«  «»»  an  »MJirn»*i*r  at  I>«'rlln,  and  ttu\v  li^r^l 
<nr»-ther  fntiii  tJut  tJ roe  until  the  dt-ath  of  iirorp  at  Florence 
in  ImrS. 

Ilarirrt  wtw  hiir' ly  palnoniMM  in  Rone  lw»th  by  Itiltan^ 
mn»i  forf»cmni,  TmV  \  1.  %ii«  ijrljjrhti-*!  witli  h  *  %i«»rk«,  and 
htt  nrtiQUtinn  ai  a  Und*f^|M*  |ninter  %•«■  unri»  jlli^l  by  any  of 
ht«  eiinfrnifH»ranr«,  th«».'^'h  he  %inj  a  ^t-ry  »nfi»n«»r  iiaintrr  to 
U:Ujo,  «hf>«a«  wttiwr  jp|>n'«Mitiil  nor  known  at  thjit  time: 
\%  il*on  bit  lUFTue  in  I7i5.  In  1777  lUckort  niadr  a  tour 
ta  hitily  With  Utdtard  I'jyne  Kniirht  and  ChArl«*a  (iorr; 
and  m  177a  a  tour  tn  the  n*irtb  of  luir  with  ChaH«'«  Gorr 
«nd  hifl  faiK.ly.  In  lTh'2  be  went  to  S'jipira  and  «aa  iiro- 
arttti^l  to  the  kin?,  Frrdinand  IV'.,  by  tlie  Ruaaian  aninaa> 
aaiior.  Count  Rami  mow  «ky.  i  he  kinir  took  irreat  plca«tire  in 
tiK*  work«  of  iIjM*k.ert,  ami  tPTifrtl  bim  with  frnxit  kindneaa 
ami  famiJiantr  ;  be  nard  tott>ie  bim  Duo  Filipfio.  In  1786, 
alter  the  d«*)«nnre  of  Cotint  lliMuniow»ky,  he  apfminted 
liarkrrt  III*  f»nnopaJ  paint«*r,  who  a<lt)«'d  with  hta  Urt>ther 
f'«>ai  llMt  ttioe  io  NapUm.  Tbry  bad  afiarfmenta  In  thr 
J'aUiao  Knmnitilla  on  itie  C*lU.ija.  whi<  h  tiit'y  or(upi«^  until 
l*H-T  were  diii-«iM(^a4^  by  4*ritt*rai  lley,  the  Fn-nrh  eom- 
»i^w)«tii  of  Nj|4««  tn  1«W,  who  ti'ik  pn^^ewon  of  tb4*m 
l«:ni««>|t  .  be  boweirer  trratr<i  the  U^tf-ki-rta  wilh  rrfot  ktmi- 
IMM,  f««r  fb«*ni  |«M|awt«,  antl  Mit^rrrvi  tb«MO  to  de|«rt 
wrh  all  tbetr  fuodt  arnl  rhatlHt,  wiib   wbirh   tb«*y  am%ed 

•  *U\w  at  l^nrh<*m.  Il^firri't  •iibry  wa«  1<)0  durata  |ier 
i»'».th.  with   b*«  afonrrnnx*   frrr,    liuth    in  Naplea  and    at 

<V«r-ta.  In  J7h7  iia<&c^  |H<ntr<il  a  larire  furtiire  of  the 
i^'iftt  n  of  the  i*aribfi»0|ie.  I>4.  tin*  ^r•t  •hip  of  warwbi«4i  waa 
Imiit  aC  <*^trl.».Manr  ;  Umm  <^irni«ed  b^  hn  Ijrotber  Georp^; 
Ue  fwioied  i««>  oiImt  Ufffe  pMiitrra  of  S«WfiuJit«o  aeaftfjrta, 

•  LMb  wrrw  all  rn.ifmr*!  by  wicuo  biatanral  an'oo  of  in> 
arri-vt  •  tb^y  are  in  the  \m\Mt'e  at  <*a«erta.  In  17Wt  the  kin^ 
ar nt  biM  to  Apulij  to  owke  dntwin',:*  of  all  the  aeaiM»na  of 
Ibat  rr«at.  whifb  be  |Aiiitr<l,  irvm  ^laftfredooia  to  Taraito. 
In  17'.<U  bo  VMiird  on  a  aimiUr  mMsion  the  euaau  of  i**lat>na 
aod  Airily  :  the  k'n|r  ei|qi|»f»^  Utr  bim  a  amaU  felun«  railed  a 
arBpp%M,  BMooed  wiib  twtiJ%e  mrn  well  armt^,  lor  tbe 
rt^wrm  iNtrpiM*:  be  waa  o;jt  abowl  hv«  aooiba,  irom  April 
Io  Autfwai  inflwtive. 

llMkrrt  li»r<l.  afl^  bia  d«  {artiirr  frvm  Naplra  in  179*J.  a 
tb^jrt  tiaae  to  Ixirbo^.  %brt»rr  be  rvmo^rd  to  KUnrwee, 
wh#er*  he  twmti^i  la  a  *il!n  wbirb  be  {lun-hMe*!  m  18<U,  until 

:bii^«ao»%«irV5fi<. 

\  y J Ifc m V*ir^inffC  9t^   o^  rvtnarkaMe   Cor  any  partifiilar 

* otiA.it/  of  hrf,    thM  09   Moipir    pr^-tfaita  or    pro»(«<ta   in 

tM^Mta*^  .Tiait  tfAfl   tlt^i^.   afMl    tbrtr    bnioty    armnitniriy 

df^fftff^yjgi^ltRi  Inrd    l«-84*y  of  the  arTt>e.      'Mie  deud 

ai.(^Wal^.w  J^«VVt.  brinff    min*ite,   aiid    where   a    nMineiiU) 

•*«a^i«"£W^^^^>rr|ie  ■  tbe  ebN-f  u^»j»*rt  of  dr»irr.  bw  wiv^t 

'  B^  Al<aiMNLM«fr^  prrfiapi  rooiT^rte  aaiitfArtfta.  e«rr|iit 

la  tl-r  eaar  of  aijOHr  laal<drfMia  rf<nn«<iw«iir  wlio  miirbt  n'^uinr 

a    >» .  W  and    wiriap  o'twtte   (nnirrtiand    than    lUwe    wbit-li 

#bo>wr  u  rial  lit*  w  tirka  r««rfnJly      H  la  d'aw  in|r«  are  eitremr^y 

h  I*  9rt  iwa.  fi  !.••  ,    t'lM'u-a  I'r  n'»l  'arr  .  Buny  of  tbrni  ha*r 

(•    u  ••icmv^i.      Ilr  |M'>i*f«l  in  fli  1.  m  «nrua*(<*,  ai»*l  in  UmI) 

waair^B^aw  or  a  fnajxo,  a  •(•'t9«'a  «jf  divtmiprr*      lie  mitut 

rviMl  apwrril  |  «tr«. 

«;«ptbr  baa  wnOm  a  e'lV^c-^tn  I.*fr  of  |{ari«nt,  w  b**«e  rWe 
tM«aM» Ml  Id  ttaaaao  or  icIrtfU  llae  C*«^«ian  nttH*,  «im1  b*"  liit* 


t  n  A  c 

extolled  him  beyoml  1b»  aertta ;  whOe  be  itipam  FUt«« 
with  Skbotelli,  and  damna  bia  nolde  dealfrw  vttb  the  u.  t 
praiae  that  tbcy  hawa  aoma  pretty  ideaa  m  tbc« ;  be  n.. 
denina  then  fnr  their  want  of  detail  in  exrcwtkm. 

(Goethe,    H'erke- Phlipp  Haekert;    and    Warktlm^ 
tatd  trim  Jakrktmdart.) 

HACKNEY-COACH.     The  derivatioo  of  ^t  «.**! 
Ilaekne^,  aa  applied  to  a  claaa  of  miblie  conveyanm   ^.n 
orcaaioned  aioc^b   apenilafion.      Hailev,   in   bia   Dirt )•«<*• 
adopt!  what  appeara  to  liaro  berome  *a  popular  notion,  i  «• 
the  name  ia  derived  from  the  aobiirb  of  itfwdna  ao  r»«-' 
foe  which  inippoaition  however  we  find  no  niatiaible  fjvKU 
\wt  he  ad«ia.    *  onleaa  too  would    rather  bate  it  fnan  '  • 
French  Hacfptenet*  wdich   b  a  word   of  aintilar  mmr. . ; 
Many  mriotia  mnjedunv  on  the  subject  are  frt^ca  bi  I'W  • 
'  Johnton*4  Dictionary/  and  in  the  lexicofrraphiitaJ  dititi-r  •' 
the  *  Encycbvfubtlia  Metropolitana.*     From  tiiei«  it  fei  r« '•'•'« 
that   a  ainiilar  word  ia  found  in  moat  £am|iraa  laokiu.rt 
Menage  traces  tbe  French  form  from  the  Latin e9«««.  a  ^  -- 
thii«  : — e^r/iff,  aknt^  aktmtM^  akinna,  akinea^  htufU€iuw.    At- 
otbcr  Cfmjeclnre  derivea  it  from  an  Anplo-^ason  woril  n*. 
intr  to  Ncif/A.  on  the  »npf)OAition  that  a  lively  bor«c.  %,\\*u  -i 
neiu'liinir,  would  Ik'  the  moat  likely  to  be  lent  for  birr.     \'*' 
hn)i«    the   mo«t    proliaMe  derivation    ia   from  iia^tte,  an  • 
French  wonl  for  a  irvldinir,  which  would  be  htter  tliun  a  o 
•pirited  $teitjhing  hor«e  fiir  birinff  for  paiblie  nae.     lio«>i.' 
thit  muy  lie,  it  ia  suHiciently  evident  that  tbe  term  A«/''-!-»- 
waa  Hnt  apitlicd  to  bopiea  let  for  hire,  and  then,  hv  a  i**- 
natural  transition,  extended  to  coaehea,  and  aubaei^mntl;  *• 
aiNi^n -chairs,  etiiploycd  in  a  aiinilar  way. 

lly  tbe  art   1  &'2   Wm.  IV.  e.  2*2,  by  which  th-  L   . 
relatinjr  to  backuey-can ijirra  in  London  were  cifnM>.tiut! 
and  amended,  it  ia  declared  that  every  carriaire  witli  t«o  « 
more  whoeU.  oaed  for  plvinir  for  biro  in  any  (aiblic  «rrrr*  i: 
any  place  within  five  milea  from  tbe  Genefwl  Fgal'Otbfi 
Loiicion.  of  wliatever  form  or  eonftniotian,  or  whatiMrr  ir- 
be  tbe  number  of  nemna  which  it  ftmii  be  calruJated  iof<a*< 
or  the  number  of  oorsea  by  which  it  abail  be  dntwa,  »ta  ■  • 
d<N*nM*d   a  k^u-kney-tarnaije :    and    the   diftiiicticio   Ihi«<  <• 
hackney-carriairca    and    atotfe-rarriaueM    u    further   lOtf 
mttier  dian  clt»ttn«tly  oapmMHl,  by  tiM>  proviaiOQ  thit  w*M  • . 
in  the  act  aliall  extend  or  apply  to  any  atage-<*aai:h  mt<  \-  r 
plying  for  |UAacn(reri  to  be  carrit^l   for  bireo<  trfmraitje  t 
A  liackncy-cnrriaire  b  one  which  nuy  be  hired  at  ^rfu 
r«*f:ulate<i  tares,  eaimlatcd  either  by  time  or  diatanee,  antl  im 
ioir  the  Mime  whetb«*r  it  it  hired  by  one  {lerKni  or  b%  lb*  ^ 
ouiiiImt  wbii-b  it  b  liienaed  to  cmrry,  nrVMriM^I  JVV* 
liircction.  and  at  anv  rri^uired  time,  under<«ertAin  n^fc*^* 
provided  by  law  ;  whilea  ata|rt^-rarn«Kv  b  one  which  |>*'rj«.H 
a  certain  apceihcd  ji»iirucy,  at  a  spccitied  time,  earr\  trtir  | 
aenir%>rv  only  in  tJM*  line  ol  ita  spctntied  roiile«  at  a  e«  nam  i 
(which  b  not  regidated  by  a«-t  of  |«rliaBH*nt),  for  cim  li  ii 
vidua!    poaacnger,  tbe  amount  of  aoch    hire   being   u>aj« 
ibouirh  not  in%anably,  dependent  ufion  dbtance, 

bu  far  m  can  be  frathere<l  from  aorb  notices  aa  tlio  wn 
baa  met  with,  tbb  claaa  of  jiublic  vehicl«*a  apfM^rf  to  bw 
ori;:inaled  in  Lundoo.  Tbe  rise  and  pn»|srraa  ol  U>«ir  u^* 
Looibjo  may  be  pretty  diMincily  traced  from  outictw  in  M. 
pberaon'a  *Annab  of  Commeree,'  and  in  Aiidcrvm's  *  U 
tory  of  Coouncrco,'  of  which  work  tbo  early  %u1uiim« 
Matcpbersoo  are  a  reprint  with  but  few  nlieraiiona.  L'n.l 
tbe  year  16i^  Macpberaon,  or  rather  Anderson,  obwrvea  in 
*  Our  biatoriofrnipbera  of  the  city  ol  Londim  relate  ihiil  it  w 
in  tlib  year  tlat  narkney-eoacbea  hrtt  be^na  to  ply  in  Li4j<i« 
street «« or  rather  at  the  in na.  to  be  called  for  aa  tlu\v  wn 


»»    n' 


wantetl ;  and  tliey  were  at  thia  time  only  twenty  in  nuiiti 
In  1 634  aeilan-cbairs appear,  tor  tbe  lint  time,  to  b«>f  vutA 
into  CDro(ietiti<m  with  luM^ney-conrhes,  tbe  aole  piiki.i 
bctoir  rnmlcd  w  tliwt  ytwr  to  Sir  Handera  DunixMJtb  to  ' 
let,  and  lure '  •  nunibiT  of  '  roverrd  eliairs/  aucb  aa  bo 
preamted  to  be  in  uae  in  many  plat^ea  beyond  acn,  f<»r  a  {an.  ^ 
of  l<iurtreB  vcnra;  tlie  a««med  rvaMwi  lor  tiK*ir  iiiirutlui  ii«h 
heme  tbe  ii»cun«en»eoce  orn»Hin«i  in  tlie  atrreta  %»!  ibc  W" 
ty«»fif»lM  by  *tlie  unnerrnMry  multitude  of  cuacbea.'  In  th\ 
follow intr  year  an  attempt  waa  made  Io  eb«x*k  tbe  inmA^  i.^ 
antM>yan«e  oiruaiuoiNl  by  llio  *|rcoeral  and  pronii4cni<Mt«  um*  m 
ooaclrfw*  by  a  prDcUnintion  from  tbe  kiofr  (Cbarb**  I. )  tKa 
no  ba»kiicy  or  b'nd  eoacb  «ho(ild  be  UMd  in  L«MhK'i. 
WcPtOiiiittiT,  or  the  suburlM,  imU*aa  it  were  eninipni  to  ti^w 
at  b.«rt  tlinv  niib^  cjut  of  the  aame.  and  that  eter}-  bafniM'v 
rtmrU  tm  ner  aliould  ooiutantlj  laaintajn  kmt  able  borM<«  t«  i 
tbe  mial  service  wbctt  m^uannl.  Finding  it  lm|Mi«iiM«*  U 
pTLMoi  tlie  yae  of  ao  irrrai  a  eoavnoacaoti  a  < 


HAH 


HAH 


ve  «f  A  giMB  eola«r,  «m1  K  vtang  aftd*  ««lMn  m  Ihb  i 
lnv«  propoMd  the  name  Microcyttit  fer  tbii  gmt  of  plnli. 

The  tpedef  m  found  upon  moist  roelu,  on  tlio  volb  of 
ctTorat,  nd  in  damp  pincci.  If  r.  UmmII  Iwn  ttimOy  do- 
•eribed  tevcnl  new  ipcckt  of  this  genm ;  tbej  belong  hov- 
OTor  to  m  dam  of  pknii  in  whicli  ilit  moal  difiieoli  to  diicovor 
parmaneot  apecifie  dMrnden.    [Rs»  Snow,  P.  C] 

iHamall,  BrUitk  Fretkumitr  AlomA 
IJKRETICO  COMBDRENDO,  WRIT  D£.  [Hmmt, 


P.  C.  8] 
UAGUE,  ALLIANCE  OF  THE. 


Aa  tbo 


fraaiml 
war  wMcb  was  tominatod  bgr  tbe  Peace  of  Ryawick  in  1607 
[P.  C,  sx.  987]  waa  pmeded  by  what  ia called  the  Fiiat  Grand 
Alliance,  concluded  at  Vienna  betwixt  tbe  Emparar  and  the 
United  Piovincca,  18th  Maj,  1689,  and  joined  bj  Great 
Britain  9th  December  foliowiog,  »  the  next  general  war, 
which  brake  out  in  1703,  waa  preceded  by  the  Second  Grand 
Alliance,  or  Alliance  of  the  Uaffue,  concluded  at  that  town 
between  the  Emperor,  Great  BrtUin,  and  the  United  Pro* 
vincca,  7th  September,  1701,  and  aubaequently  joined  by  Per- 
tugal  and  other  European  powera.  Ita  object  waa  to  reaiat 
the  aeiiufe  of  the  Spaniah  crown  by  the  French  king  Lonia 
XIV.  for  hb  gmndaon  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  who  nererlheleM 
eventually  became  King  of  Spain,  by  the  title  of  Chariea  III. 
The  AllianM  of  the  llaffue  was  the  last  political  combination 
arranged  by  William  111.  of  England,  who  died  8th  March, 
1702 ;  and  war  waa  declared  agamst  France  by  Queen  Anne 
4th  May  following.    [Pa  vrrriofi  TnnATW,  P.  C,  xvU.  893.] 

liAUNEMANN,  SAMUEL,  founder  of  the  a^atem  J[ 
medicine  called  IIom<nopathy,  was  born  at  McisKu,  m  Uraer 
Saxony,  on  the  10th  April,  1768.  Uw  fother,  GottfHed 
Hahnemann,  who  was  an  artist  of  connderable  merit,  waa  em- 
ployed in  the  nainting  of  china  in  the  celebrated  porcehun 
manufactoiy  of  Meissen.  He  was  m  clever  well«edocated  man, 
and  10  him  his  son  owed  the  first  mdimenta  of  hia  education. 
He  was  aftfu^ards  placed  at  an  elementary  adiool,  the 
director  of  which,  £>r.  Miiller,  nemarktng  talents  that  only 
required  cultivation  to  raise  the  boy  to  eminence,  persuaded 
hb  ikther  to  place  him  at  the  High  School  of  Meissen,  into 
which  they  obtained  him  a  free  ndmisskm.  Hahnemann 
gladly  nrailed  himself  of  theae  increased  facilities;  he  made 
himself  master  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  evinced  a 
decided  bias  for  the  study  of  the  physical  aciences,  natural 
hi8feor}r,  and  medicine.  Botany  was  also  <  fiivoorite  pumiit, 
and  his  houn^  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
plants  and  their  systematic  arrangement  His  intense  appli- 
catmn  and  amiable  disuoeition  won  the  goodwill  of  the  head 
master  and  teachen,  woo  vied  with  each  other  in  affording 
him  every  facility  in  the  prosecution  of  his  stodiea ;  and  his 
INPogrem  was  so  rapkl,  that  in  a  short  time  he  waa  appointed 
an  assistant  teacher. 

Having  chosen  medidne  for  his  profession,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1778  he  left  the  high  school  of  Meissen,  and, 
asttsted  by  the  friendship  of  his  former  teachera,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  having,  as  a  candidate,  written  a 
Latin  thean  on  the  construction  of  the  human  hand. 

Being  wholly  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  sub- 
e,  he  supported  himselr  during  his  reaidenee  at  Leipaig 


by  giving  leasons  in  German  to  foreiffn  students  and  by' the 
translation  of  En^iah  and  Frendi  medical  anthon.  The  pro- 
fesaora  of  the  UmverslQrf  in  adminUion  of  hia  ardent  seal  for 
knowMgo  and  great  acquirements,  mvited  bun  to  attend 


an  anothoeanr 
amen  some  nni 


*  MatdebuTW,  whan  he  married  fkft  drnmhter^ 

Kohler.    Piwviomi  to  tUa  hThM  m. 

and  Daman,  iMijjeptij^janmnnir, 

labonra,  thnatndieaOr  cbnalstry 


Leipaig 

Hospital  of  Charitable  Brothera,  with  a  view  to  the  compio* 
tion  of  hia  stadias  and  to  aeqidring  n  practical  knowledge  of 
hia  nrofeaskm. 

His  moderate  pecuniary  ramiroea  were  almost  exhanited| 
when  hia  talents  and  marked  attention  to  hia  duties  gained 
for  hia  n  firm  friend  in  Dr.  Qnarin,  physician  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  chief  physician  to  the  Hoapital,  through 
whoae  reoumasendation,  al&ou^  he  had  not  yet  graduated, 
Hehnemann  obteined  the  situation  of  fiunilr  nmaical  attendant 
and  librarian  to  Baron  von  Briickenthal,  Governor  of  Sieben* 
buigen,  then  residing  at  Hermannstadt  He  remained  here 
hr  two  yeara,  and  being  aUowed  to  attend  private  practice 
he  raved  a  small  sum  of  money ;  with  this  he  removed  to  £r- 
langcn«  where,  on  the  lOth  of  August,  1779,  he  took  hia 
dcgrae  of  M.D.^  and  produced  his  theria  *  Conspectus  Ad- 


in  nddilkm  to  hii  i 
and  mineralogy. 

In  the  ycer  1784  he  mBoead  to  Dreaden,  wheea  ho  gamed 
a  high  rapntaciea  m  the  hoapHals  aa  n  jndifsons  and  skilful 
prai^oner,  but,  atnick  with  the  abaenea  nf  n  gnidhisr  prhw 

of  the  ooBling 

from 

hia  old 


ciple  m  theiraueutfea.  and  the  great 

art,  he  gvadnally  withdrew  hhnielf 

practice,  and  endeavoured  ^ 

leaaurce  of  translations  of 

thon,  iMimhig  at  the  aamo  tinw  hm  frvmvita  sindy  of  che- 


Hi  hb  fomSyly  hi 
and  French  media 


mistry. 
H&l 


His  fodinga  mt  this  period  are  best  esplained  hi  his  own 
words  m  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Hnfoiand,  written  many 
jreara  after  be  had  founded  the  svstem  with  which  hb  nain«» 
la  now  ao  intiamtely  connected.  *  Eighteen  ^reara  ha%e 
ekpsed  since  I  quitted  the  beaten  path  in  medieme.  It  was 
to  me  to  walk  in  darknaaa.  with  no  other  light  than 
ka,  when  I 


be  derived  from  hooka,  when  I  h«l  to  heal  the  aick, 
and  to  preacnbe,  according  to  such  or  sncfa  aa  hypothesis  eon- 
oeming  diieaaa,  aubatanoes  which  owe  their  pmoe  In  the  Ma- 
teria Medioa  to  an  arbitrary  dedsmn.  I  eeuld  not  oonscim- 
tioosly  treat  the  unknown  morbid  cendifions  of  mr  snibrinii 
brathren  by  these  unknown  medicfaies,  which  being  very 
active  sobslancea,  nwy,  unlem  applied  with  the  moat  rigorous 
exaetnem  (which  the  phjrsidan  oannol  oxereiae,  bceanse  their 
peculiar  eflbcts  have  not  vet  been  examined)  ao  eaaily  cause 
death,  or  produee  new  aflectiona  or  chronic  maladiea  oft<Mi 
mora  dilBeult  to  remoea  than  the  oric|inal  disenra.  That  I 
might  no  lonser  incur  the  rbk  of  doing  iigury,  I  engaged  ex* 
cliHively  in  mmistry  and  in  literary  occupational' 


About  thb  time  he  published  hb  pampnieta  on  Meronriws 
Solubilb ;  eo  the  moos  of  detaeting  Adalteratien  in  ^  ine ; 


Etiologicua  et  Thesapentkeaa.' 
In  the  year  17S1  he  was  appomtrd  dbtnrt  phydoaa-at 


on  Cakarea  Snlphorata;  and  en  the  Detection  of  Armnie  m 
caaea  of  Poiaoning:  he  also  eontribolad  asany  able  papera  to 
Creira  <  Chenncd  Aonals,*  and  gave  to  the  werid  a  numbf^r 
of  minor  medical  worka,  which  Imve  since  been  collected  by 
Dr.  St^midpttblbhed  under  the  titleof « KlemeSchrifteo/ 
Dreaden  and  Leipaig,  1629. 

In  the  year  1790,  while  engaged  upon  the  tranalailion  of  the 
•  Materia  Medica'  of  CuUen,  he  waa  struek  with  the  difierent 
ex|>bnatkinagivenoftheiaodaofonaiationof  Paravian  Bark, 
in  intermittent  fover  t  and  diarafbtifd  with  them,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  ita  efliBOta  upon  hhnaelf.  Finding  that  naweritd 
doaes  of  this  substance  produced  aymploma  strikingly  analo. 
goes  to  theae  of  thet  fonn  of  intermtttent  fever  for  which  at 


waa  an  acknowledged  apaelfic,  he  detamnnad  to  try  fitrtbrr 
esperimenta  with  other  medidnal  anbatanoaa  n|Mm  himself  nod 
upon  some  medical  frienda.  He  obtabwd  similar  results  - 
that  M,  he  produced  by  theae  agents  foctitiouB  or  asedieisial 
diaorden  resamhling  the  diseaaas  ofwUch  they  were  eatcenrd 
curative ;  and  thus,  the  first  dawn  of  the  law  of  SimUm  Stmd- 
Hhii  gleamed  upon  him.  In  a  work  ascribed  to  Hippocrates 
(Ed.  BariL  ap.  Froben.,  16S8,  p.  7S)  a  aimibr  doetme  was 
enunebted,  and  the  mme  doctrine  baa  sboe  found  advocates  in 


it  medical  writen ;  bat  Hahnemann  waa  the  first 
it  to  be  /As  guiding  prineinle  in  Thera|peotic», 
and  aupportad  hb  positmn  Inr  a  aenaa  of  expermMnts. 
Confident  that  he  had  dbooverad  the  long  aought  for  law,  he 
saskhioosly  punned  hb  piwring  of  medidoes,  and  adopaod 
the  new  principle  hi  the  treatment  of  hb  naticnfts  with  (ao- 
oordmg  to  hb  own  testanony  and  that  of  hb  diariplea)  a 
aneeem  fottyeommenauratewith  the  Kmitadmeaaathen  at  h;s 
dbposal.  Thaa  eneoarMed,  ha  ventured,  in  1796,  to  addrew 
a  paper  ta  Hufoland'e  'Journal,*  m  which  ha  annoaneed  hit 
new  discovery  to  the  medical  watid,  pohsted  oat  the  defect* 
of  the  *  Materia  Medica'  aa  then  eonstitated,  and  the  nccirs> 
sity  of  iti  reeonatmction  upon  the  baab  of  pura  experiment . 
a  the  aame  time  he  eameelly  invited  the  co^paratma  of  hn 
medical  brathren.  The  attention  of  the  German  physidans 
waa  then  deeply  engaged  m  the  investigataonof  thoBrunonian 
theory,  and  Uahnemann'a  suggestmna  were  coldly  received. 

In  1801  he  puUbhed  a  ehort  treatbe  on  the  efficacy  tif 
Bdbdonna  m  tae  prevention  and  cure  of  soariet  fever,  and 
affirmed  that  ita  carative  properties  were  baaed  anon  the 
heraoBopathic  bw.  In  1906  lie  |mblished  the  vaialta  of  a 
number  of  experhnents  in  a  work  in  two  solanira,  entitled 
*  Fragmenta  do  Viribus  Madiraasentonim  poritivb  sive  obviU 
m  Corpara  Sana;*  and  m  the  aame  year  hb  'Medieme  «4 
Experience,'  in  which  ha  attll  mare  alrongly  axarearaa  hb 

In  1810  he  brouffli* 


Experience,'  in  wh 
ohiection  to  the  oM 
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HAINES  Is  the  name  ^vcn  to  t  river  lately  ducovrrcd 
In  the  ctttem  parts  of  Afnca,  in  those  coontriet  which  are 
conprohended  on  oar  maps  under  the  name  of  Zangiicbar, 
The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  equator  northward  to 
Cape  G  jardafui,  has  heen  oonaidercd  nearly  as  a  complete 
wUdemcfts ;  its  aaprct  from  the  sea  is  very  unpromising,  the 
coast  aouth  of  Magadoxo  presenting  only  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  sand-hilb,  whilst  that  north  of  Magadozo  is  formed 
by  rocky  masses  of  moderate  elevation.  But  Lieutenant 
Christopher,  in  1S4S,  discovered,  that  at  the  \m6k  of  the  sand- 
hills there  is  a  considerable  river,  which  waters  an  extensive 
valley,  filled  with  alluvial  soil  and  exhibiting  a  great  degpree 
of  fertility :  thb  river  u  the  Haines,  which  probably  origi- 
nates in  the  high  countries  which  surround  the  most  soathem 
afllitcnts  of  the  Abai,  or  eastern  bruich  of  the  Nile ;  but  as 
the  intervening  countries  have  never  been  virited  by  Enro* 
peans,  we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  any  of  the 
rivers  rise  in  these  countries  and  which  of  them  sends  its 
waters  to  the  llwnes.  Lieutenant  Christopher  was  informed 
that  north  of  4"  N.  latitude  the  river  u  already  considerable. 
He  visited  it  at  Gir6ii,  a  town  situated  twenty-two  miles 
north-west  of  Msgadoxo.  inhabited  by  more  than  7000  indi- 
riduals,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  fields,  on  which  Indian 
com  and  millet  yield  such  abundant  crops  that  lafge  quanti- 
ties are  ezportea  to  Hadramant  and  Oman.  The  river  was 
here  about  200  feet  wide,  and  too  deep  to  be  forded  in  the 
dry  season.  From  this  place  the  Haines  runs  nearly  parsllel 
to  the  coost,  at  a  distance  varying  between  twenty  and  four 
miles,  and  numerous  villages  are  found  on  its  banks,  sur- 
rounded by  extenuve  fields  irrigated  from  the  river.  The 
volume  of  water  carried  down  decreases  considerably  by  this 
irrigation,  and  is  less  at  the  most  southern  point  where  it  was 
seen  by  Lieutenant  Christopher,  which  was  due  north  of  the 
town  of  Brava,  where  it  was  only  from  70  to  ISO  feet  broad, 
but  from  10  to  15  feet  deep.  From  this  place  the  river  con- 
tinues in  a  south-western  direction,  and  terminates,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  in  an  extensive  lake  said  to  be 
unfiithomable.  This  lake  is  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  river  Jubb  or  Gavind,  and  pcrhaits  not 
much  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  broad  alluvial  tnct  traversed  by  the  Haines  River  are 
a  mixture  of  Somaulis,  Galla,  and  negroes,  among  which  « 
small  number  of  Arabs  are  settled.  It  M>pears  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  Mohammedans.  The  chiefs  of  the 
country  are  Somaulis,  but  iheir  power  is  limited,  as  it  appears, 
by  a  kind  of  aristocracy. 

(Chriatopher,  '  On  the  East  Coost  of  Africa/  in  Xondtrn 
GawrapA.  JmamtU^  vol.  xiv.) 

HAL.    [HAu.a,  P.  C.  S.] 

HALE'S! A  (named  In  honomr  of  Stephen  Hales,  D.D., 
antbor  of  *  VegeteUe  Statics,'  &c.),  a  nnus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural. order  Styracese.  it  has  a  monopelatous 
cwolla  ventrioosely  campanulate,  with  a  4-lobed  erect  oorder ; 
the  stamens  12  to  16  ,*  nhunenta  combined  into  a  tube  at  the 
base,  and  adnale  to  the  corolla ;  the  anthers  oblong,  erect, 
S-oelled,  dehiscing  lengthwise ;  the  ovary  inferior ;  tiie  style 
single ;  the  stigma  siinjple ;  the  fruit  a  drupe,  which  is  dry, 
oblong,  with  3-4  winged  angles,  terminated  oy  the  permanent 
style  i  the  cells  I -seeded,  with  the  seeds  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cells.  The  species  are  trees  with  alternate  serrated  leaves, 
and  lateral  fiiscicles  of  pedicellate  drooping  white  flowers. 
This  genua  has  been  made  the  type  of  an  order  Halesiacese 
by  D.  Don,  who  is  followed  by  Link  and  others. 

if.  itiraptem,  common  Snowdrop- tree,  haa  ovate,  lanceo- 
kte,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated  leaves ;  the  fruit  with  four 
wings.  Thia  plant  is  a  tree,  growioff  from  16  to  20  feet  high, 
and  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  fine  white  flowers, 
from  9  to  10  in  a  fiudcle,  drooping  and  resembling  those  of  a 
■nowdrop.  The  wood  is  hard  and  veined.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  and  also  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  American  de- 
odttons  trees.  The  rate  of  growth  for  the  first  five  or  six 
years  is  from  12  to  18  inches  a-ycar.  It  ripens  its  seeds 
freely  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  propagated  from  these 
or  imported  seeds.  There  is  another  species,  G.  dtpiera, 
which  is  also  an  American  plant,  but  does  not  attain  so  great 
a  hei^t  as  the  last,  and  has  nuich  larger  species.  H.  parvi- 
fiura  IS  a  native  of  Florida,  and  is  supposed  by  some  botanists 
to  be  merely  a  small  flowered  variety  of  the  first.  They  will 
grew  in  any  cemmon  garden  soi],  and  may  be  propagated  by 
dips  from  the  root,  »  well  as  from  seeds. 

(Don,  Oardmir^B  Dkinmary;  Loudon,  Enqfclopetdia  of 
S)m$  amd  Skrub$.) 

BALFORD,  SHI   HENRY,  was  bom  on  Uie  2od  of 


October,  1766,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Vaughan,  pby* 
sician  to  the  Infirmary  at  Leicester,  and  author  of  '  Oln«*rv». 
tions  on  Hydrophobia,  on  the  Csesarcan  Section,  and  on  t.  •* 
Eflects  of  Cantharidcs  in  Pazalytic  Afieitions.*  Sir  lift ^« 
received  his  early  education  at  Rugby,  and  was  aftcrvitu-  • 
admitted  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  he  graduated  in  mcfi  • 
cine  at  Oxford  in  1794,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  t!.« 
College  of  Physicians  in  the  same  year.  Having  been  m*': 
introduced  into  London  society,  and  being  distinguished  !*•' 
the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  having  eariy  marri^rfl  s 
daughter  of  Lord  St.  John,  it  was  not  loosr  before  his  prnctjt .. 
became  considerable.  He  was  appointed  by  George  111.  t,ut 
of  his  physicians,  and  in  1809  he  became  possessed  of  a  lar^ 
fortune  by  the  death  of  his  mother's  cousin,  Sir  CbAri  i 
Hal  ford,  and  changed  his  name  from  Vaughan  to  Hnlxr! 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  the  same  year.  Sir  Henry  <^i'i. 
dnued  to  hold  the  office  of  physician  to  George  lU.  Ull  i. 
king's  death,  and  subseouently  held  the  same  aiipointfii« ' 
under  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Victoria  I.  He  %•  . 
appointed  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  182-1,  or. . 
delivered  the  oratiun  on  the  occasion  of  that  body  rrmo*  .»•  • 
from  their  old  building  in  the  City  to  the  new  uue  in  T.  l 
Mall. 

During  hij  professional  career  Sir  Henry  was  too  niu^'i 
occupied  with  the  kind  of  practice  to  which  his  early  <t.s- 
nexions  in  life  introduced  nim,  to  contribute  much  valuAii 
information  to  the  literature  of  his  profession.  His  |Nil»lirs- 
tions  consist  of  essays  and  orations:  the  latter  were  dcruerT*! 
before  the  college,  and  are  written  in  Latin,  and  exhibit  « 
purity  of  style  beyond  the  average  of  such  produr^tions  at  th* 
present  day.  His  essays  are  as  follows:  1,  *  On  the  CM  • 
roarteric  £>isease.'  2,  *  On  the  Necessity  of  Caution  in  th« 
Estimation  of  Symptoms  in  the  last  Stages  of  some  Disea«<« ' 
3,  '  On  Uio  Tic  Douloureux/  4,  •  On  Shakspere's  Tc*t  .  ( 
Insanity.'  5,  ^  On  the  Influence  of  some  Diseases  of  the  l)«i'!i 
on  the  Mind.'  6,  '  On  the  Kav<ros  of  Aretaeus.'  7,  *  <  lit 
the  Treatment  of  Gout.'  8,  '  On  Phlegmasia  Dolens.*  *'. 
'  On  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.'  10,  ♦  On  the  Death  ,' 
some  Illustrious  Persons  of  Antiquity.'  11,  'On  the  K«iti- 
cation  of  a  Physician.*  12,  *  On  the  Effects  of  Cold.'  Th<  ^• 
essays  and  papers  display  the  elegant  scholar  and  obserta..! 
physician,  ana  are  mostly  written  in  an  easy  graceful  i^tv  !•• 
In  J 8 13  Sir  Henry  Halford  descended  with  the  Pn'r..- 
Regent  into  the  royal  vaults  of  St.  G corse's  Chapel,  Witi<i. 
sor,  where,  amoncst  other  curiosities,  they  discovered  i^  - 
hesid  of  Charles  I.  Of  this  visit  and  discovery  Sir  Hetir y 
haa  given  an  account,  which  is  deposited  in  the  Briti' 
Museum,  and  b  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  Print  v 
Regent.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1844.  He  h.«il 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  president  of  the  Colliv^ 
of  Physicians,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establish i:»j 
the  evening  meetings  of  that  body.  His  urbanity  of  raanni  n 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  college  have  left  behin*! 
them  a  grateful  recollection  amongst  the  members  of  tlui 
corporation. 

(Pettigrew,  Portraits  and  MemoirB  qf  Medkad  Men, 
Drantactiom  cf  Medical  and  Surgical  As&ociation^  vol.  i,} 

HALIFAX,  GEORGE  MONTAGU,  EARL  OF,  «.. 
the  fourth  son  of  George  Montagu,  Esq.,  of  Uorton  in  North- 
amptonshire, who  was  the  fifth  son  (the  eldest  by  hia  tbir. 
wire)  of  Heniy,  first  Earl  of  Manchester.  He  waa  bom  ^i 
Horton,  16th  April,  1661.  His  education  was  begun  in  Uh 
country,  but  he  was  eventoally  sent  to  Weslninster  Schn>.  . 
where  he  was  chosen  a  king's  scholar  in  1677,  and  whence  -n 
1682  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  II i 
had  distinguished  himself,  while  a  pnpil  of  Busby's  at  Wc«-. 
minster,  by  his  extemporaneous  epigrams ;  and  the  same  li  %  t- . 
liness  of  talent  showed  itself  in  a  way  to  attraet  wider  alif-i»- 
tioii  in  an  effusion  of  English  verse  which  he  pnxlucH>d  i  >  i 
the  Death  of  Charles  II.,  in  February,  1686,  beginning  (n<*« 
at  all  in  jest  or  satire) — 

Pvewell,  gTMt  ClMrl«9«  monarch  of  bint  ivaom, 
Tlw  beft  good  mma  that  ev«r  ftlled  a  throM ; 

and  prooeedmg  in  the  same  strain  till  at  last  the  poet  «•%. 

In  Qurlea,  ao  good  *  man  and  king,  we  aa« 
A  double  imai^  of  the  Deity. 

This  performance,  wo  are  told,  so  charmed  the  Eari  of  Dur-r^ 
that  he  induced  the  young  poet  to  come  np  to  town,  where^  ti- 
was  introduced  by  his  lordship  to  all  the  wits  of  his  aequai- 
ance.  In  1687  he  snd  Frior  brought  out  in  oonjunetion  i  ^ 
burlesque  upon  Dryden*s  *  Hind  and  Panther,'  cntiUodj 
Hind  and  the  Pantner  tmnsvencd  to  the  Story  of  the  i* 
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MtmblUhnMol  ol  m  public  libfmry,  out  of  whidi  etmitualty 
came  the  Britiah  MiMetun.    (Burnet,  '  Own  Timef,'  ii.  440.) 

Uartog  always  kept  up  m  oooaexioo  with  the  Hanoverian 
liuBtly,  Lord  Ualifax  waa  foaiKl,on  the  death  of  Qyeea  Anne, 
to  be  one  of  the  nineteen  penons  appointed  by  the  new  king 
to  hoM  the  government  along  with  the  aeven  great  oiliccra  of 
state  till  his  majesty  should  oome  over.  On  tho  14th  of 
October,  1714,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignities  of  Earl  of  Uali« 
Ux  and  Viscount  Sanbury,  and  was  restored  at  the  same  time 
to  his  former  post  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  his  office  of 
auditor  of  the  Exchcouer  being  given  to  his  nephew.  But  he 
died  of  an  inflammaUon  of  the  longs  on  the  19th  of  May  in 
the  followmg  year.  Ue  left  no  issue,  so  that  his  eaHdom  and 
viscounty  b^ame  extinct ;  but  he  was  socceedcd  in  his  ba- 
rony according  to  the  limitation  by  his  nephew  (veorge  Mon- 
tan,  who  a  few  weeks  after  was  made  Earl  of  Ualitax  and 
Vitoount  Sunbury  by  a  new  creation.  The  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Halifax  died  without  issue  in  1772,  when  all  the 
honours  became  eztiiict. 

Ualifaa  waa  one  of  the  most  consistent  of  the  Whig  party 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tiie  Revolution,  the  Hanoverian 
Succession,  and  the  Union  with  Scotland.  It  is  evident  also, 
from  the  detail  that  has  been  given,  that  he  was  a  person  of 
great  general  ability.  But  he  was  much  more  a  man  of  action 
than  of  aay  remarkable  powers  of  thought;  and  what  he  has 
written,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  is  of  very  little  value.  A 
list  of  his  pieces  b  given  by  Wal|K>le  in  his  *  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors.'  His  character  as  a  patron  of  literature  has  been 
drawn  with  some  severe  satiric  touches,  under  the  name  of 
*  Full-blown  Bufo/  by  Pope,  in  his  '  Prologue  to  the  Satires.* 

HALL,  REVEREND  ROBERT,  was  bom  the  2nd  of 
May,  1764,  atAmsby  in  Leicestcrebire,  where  his  father,  of  the 
same  names,  had  been  settled  since  17  53  as  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation of  Particular  Baptists.  He  had  come  from  Northum- 
berland, where  bis  forefathers  belonged  to  the  class  of  yeo- 
manry ;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  a  man,  though  not  of 
much  learning,  of  considerable  native  power  of  mind.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  short  religious  publications:  one  of 
which,  entitled  '  A  Help  to  Zion's  Travellers/  was  several 
times  priotea 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  youngest  of  fourteen 
children.  It  is  related  that  he  was  two  years  old  before  he 
learned  to  speak :  but  af\er  this,  the  progress  he  made  in  all 
branches  of^  his  education  was  very  ra{)id.  Though  the  cir- 
cumstance ia  absurd,  it  is  on  evidence  of  the  impression  he 
had  made  by  hia  precocity — that  when  he  was  only  eleven 
yean  old,  a  fellow-clergyman  of  his  father's  (Mr.  Becby 
Wall  is,  of  Kettering),  to  whom  he  had  been  taken  on  a  visit, 
aeriously  set  him  to  preach  to  a  select  auditory  assembled  in 
his  house.  His  gift  of  ready  expression  had,  it  would  appear, 
already  strongly  developed  itself.  He  used  to  attribute  much 
of  his  early  intellectual  excitement  to  the  conversation  of  a 
metaphysical  tailor  an  his  native  village,  a  member  of  his 
Cither's  oongrogation. 

He  lost  bis  mother  in  1776,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
after  this  that  he  was  sent  to  board  at  a  Baptist  school  in 
Northampton,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rvland.  Here  he 
remained  for  a  year  and  a  half,  after  which  he  was  placed,  in 
October,  1778,  at  the  Bristol  Academy,  with  the  view  to  his 
becoming  a  Baptist  clergyman.  It  is  the  practice,  it  seems, 
for  such  studonu  to  conimence  preaching  before  they  have 
finished  their  education ;  and  Hall  was,  ss  it  is  expressed,  set 
apart  as  a  preacher  by  his  lhther*s  congregation  in  August, 
1780.  In  the  autumn  of  1781  he  was  selected  by  the  autho- 
yitiea  of  the  Bristol  Academy  to  be  sent  to  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  on  what  is  eallcd  Dr.  Ward's  exhibition ;  and  here 
be  studied  for  the  usual  period  of  four  winter  sessions ;  preach- 
ing, at  least  occasionidly,  in  the  intervening  smumers.  It  was 
at  Aberdeen  that  Hall  and  the  lato  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
then  also  a  stodent  at  King's  College,  became  acquainted. 
They  bore  a  close  resemblance  in  intellectual  chamcter,  in 
their  powers  of  mind  aa  well  as  ia  their  tastes,  and  the  inti- 
macy which  now  sprung  up  between  them  led  to  an  afiec* 
tionate  friendship,  which  bated  while  they  both  lived. 

Hall  did  not  finally  leave  Aberdeen  till'May,  1786  ;  but  he 
had  already,  during  the  preceding  summer,  officiated  as  one 
of  the  regular  pastors  of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  Broad- 
OMad,  Bri«tol,  in  association  with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans ;  and  in 
Aueust,  1786,  he  was  also  appointed  dasncal  totor  in  the 
Bristol  Academy.  His  father  died  in  1791,  and  the  same 
vear  a  difference  with  Dr.  Evans  led  to  his  removing  from 
Bristol  and  accepting  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the 
Baptial  congregation  at  Cambridge  en  the  departnre  of  the 


Rev.  Robert  Robinson  to  be  successor  to  Dr.  Pnestlry  a' 
Birmingham. 

He  had  already  acquired  consi4lerRMe  celebritr  as  s 
preacher,  but  it  was  not  till  now  that  ho  appcwvu  m  ah 
author ;  and  the  impulse  that  sent  him  to  the  press  wa»  rvf  h^* 
political  than  theological.  His  first  psblication  (unb*sa  nr 
are  to  reckon  some  anonymous  contributions  to  a  Bristol  n<*^  «- 
paper  in  1786-7)  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Chnstianity  c*  ->• 
aistent  with  a  Love  of  Freedom,  being  an  Answer  to  a  Scm»'.<4 
by  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,'  8vo.,  1791.  Like  most  of  tl.- 
ardent  minds  of  that  day,  he  had  been  strongly  cxctUNi  a-  • ' 
carried  away  by  the  hopes  ami  promises  of  the  French  H«m.- 
lution,  and  he  appears  to  have  retained  his  first  faith  witii**! 
much  alteration  for  some  years.  In  1793  he  published  amt').-  r 
libend  pamphlet,  entitled  *  An  Apolo^  for  the  FrBC<i>>n«  «•« 
the  Press,  and  for  general  Liberty,  wtth  Remarks  on  Hi^h..-. 
Horsley's  Sermon  preached  81st  January,  1793.'  This  ^».% 
largely  diHused,  and  brought  him  much  reputation.  The  un- 
pression  that  had  been  made  upon  him,  Imwever,  by  tho  imr- 
iigious  character  of  the  Frencn  revolutionary  movement  » -• 
indicated  in  his  next  publication,  *  Modem  Infidelity  ci>r*^. 
dered  with  respect  to  its  Influence  on  Society,  aSimniti.* 
8vo.,  1800.  It  was  the  {vublicsition  of  this  able  and  elcKjur*.* 
sermon  which  first  brought  Hall  into  general  notice.  Fnc 
this  time  whatever  he  produced  attracted  immediate  attrntiin. 
The  Sermon  on  Modem  Infidelity  was  followed  in  l8(Xi  i  t 
another  on  the  Peace,  which  also  brought  him  great  nyv^ 
tation. 

In  November,  1804,  Hall  was  visited  by  an  atUck  of  'tt- 
sanitv,  the  violence  of  which  did  not  last  long,  but  from  w  hu  *« 
he  did  not  entirely  recover  for  some  years.  His  stato  » ;' 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  char^'^  jt 
Cambridge;  but,  apparently  about  1807,  he  becanse  mini-;»r 
of  the  Baptist  chapel  in  Harvey-lane,  Leicester,  and  tlii»  «*•»- 
ation  he  held  for  neorly  twenty  years.  He  married  in  Man  » 
1808.  At  last,  in  1826,  he  removed  to  the  pastoral  rmrw  •  • 
bib  old  congregation  at  Bmadmead,  Bristol ;  and  here  he  rr  ■ 
mained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bristol,  on  tite  *./  i  •: 
of  February,  1831. 

Besides  occasional  contributions  to  various  dissenting  per*  - 
dicad  publications,  Hull  published  various  tracts  end  serrrH.!  • 
in  the  last  twenty  yean  of  his  life,  which,  along  with  tl».- 
already  mentioned,  have  since  his  death  been  eollecteU   » 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  *  The  Works  of  Robert  Ita> 
A.M.,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Dr.  Grrgorv,  u-- 
Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher  by  John  to*?*  - 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  Olinthus  (>rev*'i  > 
LL.D.,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  .K<t 
demy,'  6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1831-3.     It  was  intended  i»  , 
the  Life  should  have  been  written  by  Sir  James  Macktcit  •   .. 
but  he  died  (in  May,  1832)  before  beginning  it.     Dr.  it-  • 
gory's  Sketch,  from  which  we  have  abstracted  the  mater, 
of  this  article,  is  contained   in  the  last  of  the  six  volitn* 
The  first  contains  sermons,  charges,  and  drcukr  leUcra  « < . 
addresses  in  the  name  of  the  governing  body  of  tlie  tiar*'   t 
church)  ;  the  second,  a  tract  entitled  •  On  Terms  of  C  .  ^ 
munion,'  in  two  parts,  1815;  and  another  entitled  *Thr  t  - 
sential  Difference  between  Christian  Bantism  and  the  Baf  •' 
of  John'  (a  defence  of  what  ia  called  the  practice  ot    t  .. 
conioiumon),  in  two  parts,  1816  and  1818 ;  the  third,  fN^Iit.  . 
and  miscellaneous  tracts,  extending  from  1791  to  IHl^^    t% 
also  the  Bristol  new8|>aper  contributions  of  1786-7 ;  tlie  Uki-* 
reviews  and  miscellaneous  pieces;  the  fifth,  notes  of  ^tpm**- 
and  letters.    The  sixth,  besides  Dr.  Gregory's  memiur,  r. 
tains  Mr.  Foster's  observations,   and  notea  taken   d<mn    ■ 
friends  of  twenty-one  sermons. 

Hall  was  a  num  of  many  virtues,  and  of  intellectual   pt***  - 
which  pkiced  him  ia  the  first  class  of  mere  men  of  talent*      1  > 
acquirements  were  very  considerable,  and  he  appean  to   t.. 
kept  np  the  habits  of  a  studious  man  to  tlio  end  of  hi*  i 
But  the  great  temporary  impression  that  he  made  as  a  pf> «» •  ' 
and  as  a  writer  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  general  fonx*    . 
fervour  of  mind,  and  not  mnch  to  any  higher  or  mrtr  fa**..  • 
He  was  more  of  an  orator  or  of  a  rhetorician  than  of  a  tin- 
His  greatness  lay  in  expression  and  ex})06ition,  not  in  ^i 
tion;  and  even  bis  eloquence  was  rather  flow  inu*  and  ci^  . 
tive  than  either  imaginative  or  impassioned.     His  n&in«K    - 
not  in  any  sense  an  original  or  creative  nor  even  a  siil*^^' 
far-seeing  one.     It  may  be  prcdictiHi,  therefore,  tha* " 
volumes  of  his  writings,  with  all  their  general  flai»h^^i  ^ 
ganoc,  and  occasional  brilliancy,  although  thev  ma.'^**^^. 
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WM  ft  ikint  piriietioo;  tad  vwtioiliy  ftbov*  the  §m,  in  &• 
mme  riofr*  wa  a  rery  fMMrkable  pftrbelioa  rather  bn»:hi*  r 
thftfi  the  tree  tun :  it  had  a  pearly  appoMnnop,  ww  ill  drhno>i , 
and  about  two  degroei  broad.  Fron  each  side  of  ibafl  iumc^' 
proceeded  a  bright  eurve  of  oontrai7  fiextire,  beia|r  fii^^t 
oonvex  md  then  eoncare  toward*  the  tun.  It  eitrni1<<i 
nearly  la  the  outer  cirde,  and  iti  lower  tide  wai  tokmb  jr 
defined ;  but  the  upper  fide  melted,  with  streaks  of  light,  iiit<* 
the  sky :  the  parhelion  with  its  cunred  Drolongatioos  is  >a'U 
to  have  had  very  much  the  appearsnoe  oi  a  vast  binl  hovcnii^' 
over  the  sun. 

The  HHX>nd  fi^re  is  a  representttion  of  a  grrat  double  lu'o 
which  was  observed  bjr  Captain  Parry:  in  tiiis,  a  horizon: ul 
circle  of  light,  at  the  intersections  of  which  with  the  inter  »or 
halo  were  parhelia,  passed  through  the  true  sun ;  and  ihcnr 
were  segments  of  droles  both  at  the  upper  eitremities  of  th« 
two  balos  and  at  the  lower  extremities  of  the  exterior  one,  tUx" 
hitter  being  incomplete.  The  altitude  of  the  true  sun  yt  u* 
about  23  degrees;  and  the  radii  of  the  two  circles  were, 
respectively,  22^  degrees  and  46  degrees.  The  lowest  pbrtir* 
lion  was  very  bright,  but  had  no  coloura,  while  all  the  m  '^- 
menti  were  strong! v  tinted  with  colour.  Above  the  sun,  at 
about  26  degrees  (nxa  it,  and  between  the  two  halos,  w  ai 
a  small  portion  of  a  third  halo,  which  appeared  to  be  i'U.|>- 
tical ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  segments  was  axtrenn  .  v 
brill isnt,  in  consct^uence  of  strong  reflexions  of  the  sun's  ra  >  * 
from  the  snow  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  tropical  regions  coloured  halos  are  frequent  a/*! 
brill  isnt;  and,  near  the  equator,  Humboldt  has  observed  smu.i 
ones  surrounding  the  planet  Venus. 

The  explanation  which  has  been  aiven  of  the  halo  Ir 
Mariotte  and  Dr.  Young,  is  nearly  as  tbllows: — Between  tUtt 
spectator  and  the  sun  innumerable  crystals  of  snow  or  ii^% 
having  the  fonn  of  equilateral  prisms,  may  exist  in  the  air,  in 
all  possible  positions;  of  these  |m>bably  one  half  will  1m*  ^^o 
situated  as  to  be  incapable  of  transmitting  any  refracted  li^ia 
to  the  eye,  but  vast  numbera  may  have  their  trans verae  ■«-<^. 
tions  in  planes  nearly  passing  through  the  sun  and  spectitor  « 
and  it  will  follow  (the  index  of  relraction  in  ice  being  aU-  it 
1*31  and  assuming  the  angles  of  incidence  to  be  such  that  li  •> 
incident  and  emergent  rays  mav  make  equal  angles  witli  v  <- 
surfaces)  that  the  deviation  of  the  refracted  from  the  inci<i«fkf 
ray,  at  the  epre  of  the  observer,  is  about  twenty-two  drgri*«-<t 
Hence,  the  incident  rays  being  considered  as  parallel  to  cu<- 
another,  there  most  appear  to  be  formed  a  circle  of  light  sN  •  Jt 
the  sun  at  a  distance  m>m  the  latter  equal  to  that  pumb«*r  .  -i 
degrees.  The  semidiameter  of  the  common  halo  is  rath*  t 
greater  than  this  quantity  ;  but  the  index  of  refraction  in  ><  •* 
or  snow  is  uncertain,  and  the  angles  of  the  prisms  may,  f.-^  .-<. 
partial  meltings,  be  rather  greater  than  sixty  degrees. 

Dr,  Young  supposes  that  the  rays  refracti'd  from  pri^ntt  %  • 
situated  may  fall  on  other  prisms  siutilarly  situated,  afid  n..> , 
thus  sufler  two  additional  reiractions  at  their  surfaces ;    r  . 
which  means  the  rays  entering  the  eye  of  a  s]iectator  wr.i-;.  • 
form  angles  of  twice  the  above  quantity,  or  neaHy  forty-four 
degrees  with  the  direct  rays  from  the  sun ;  and  this  mz.; 
account  for  the  exterior  halo.     Mr.  Cavendish,  however,  »t»  '- 
gested  that  the  latter  may  be  produced  by  the  two  refracti^.  .. 
which  a  ray  would  undergo  in  passing  through  a  face  and  c*.  ■ 
end  of  a  prism ;  that  is,  through  two  surfaces  which  ore    i- 1 
right  angles  to  one  another.    Such  refractions  would  o&i.-« 
the  incident  and  emergent  rays  to  make  with  one  another  :■  -. 
angle  of  about  46"  44';  and  this  is,  nearly,  the  distance  of  t  hr 
exterior  halo  from  the  sun.  The  red  rays  of  hght,  being  th«»- 
which  sufler  the  least  refraction,  come  to  the  eye  from  1 1  • 
interior  edges  of  the  rings ;  and  hence  those  edges  generw  1 1  • 
amiear  of  a  red  colour :  the  exterior  parts  should  be  blue,  a : . 
tney  frequently  are  so;  but  it  may  be  readiljr  imagined  t^ic  * 
with  such  prisms,  considerable  irregularities  in  the  order    «  * 
the  coloura  must  take  place. 

Immense  numbera  of  vary  abort  prisms,  or  thin  triancu'^- 
plates,  of  ice  will  assume,  in  the  air,  vertical  positions  by  t: 
action  of  gravity ;  and  Dr.  Youns  conceives  that  horizon :    . 
rays  from  the  sun  fidling  on  their  flat  surfaoes  may  be  re6«<  r .    < 
from  Uience  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  so  as  to  produce   1 1  ■  - 
appearance  of  the  horizontal  circle,  or  band,  of  li^t  whv'>i 
finglefleM.     Tlie  sun  being  about  14  degrees  above  the  hori-    iirequently  accompanies  the  halo.     Plates  of  ioe  di.«posed  <»•  .  . 
too,  portions  ot  two  halos  were  seen,  one  at  24  degrees,  and  the    to  reflect  the  sun  s  light  in  a  vertical  plane  may  be  the  n«  t . .  • 
other  at  48  degrees  from  it;  the  interior  po*rtioii  was  of  a  pale    of  the  colunsn  which  is  sometimes  seen  to  form  a  vert  >t . 
yellow,  and  a  degree  broad ;  and  the  other,  which  was  about    diameter  of  a  halo ;  and  a  similar  explanation  may  be  givtrn    .  i 
If  degree  broad,  was  tinted  with  prisasatic  oolours,  the  red    the  bands  forming  oblique  diameiera  such  aa,  <m  one  occax^^  . 
Mqg  ncflvwt  In  ttie  warn.    On  tba  left  hand  aide  of  the  iote- 1  were  observed  by  Captain  Parry,  when  the  halo  had  the  i^ 
fsor  fiaf,  «mI  in  a  lifte  mrnguied  to  be  parallel  to  the  horiaoa,  |  peajftnca  of  a  gnat  wheel  hn  the  heavens,  the  rnn  bebg  in  i   » 


ane  tntermediate  reflexion  :  or  after  two  reftmelioM  trith  two 
mtermedUto  reflexions.  The  index  of  reftaetton  tn  ice  lieiiig 
1-81,  and  the  prisms  equilateral ;  it  may  be  proved  that,  in 
the  firat  case,  the  false  son  will  appear  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  true  sun  equal  to  142  degrees,  and  in  the  latter  ease 
at  a  distance  equal  to  82  degrees. 

Halos  are  frequently  accompanftsd  by  a  horixontal  ring  or 
hand  of  whiteish  light  passing  through  the  sun  or  moon,  ap- 
pearing to  ascend  as  the  luminary  rises,  and  having  its  appa* 
rent  semi-diaraeter  equal  to  the  zenith  distance  of  &ie  latter ; 
•nd  at  times  a  similar  band  appeara  in  the  direction  of  a 
diameter  perpendicular  to  the  horixon.  At  the  intersections 
if  these  oands  with  the  halo  (but  in  a  few  instances  a  little 
be}-ond  sorfa  Intersections)  tart  sometimes  seen  images  of  the 
«m  or  moon,  which  are  ill  deflned  and  less  bright  than  the 
true  disc  of  the  celestial  body :  these,  when  the  halo  is  formed 
ibout  the  sun,  are  called  parhelia ;  and  when  about  the  moon, 
pftraselenae.  Occasional  ly  also  seirments  of  circles,  or  branches 
9f  curves  of  contrary  flexure,  proceed  from  these  images  of 
the  aott  or  moon  so  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  wings  or 
tails. 

Many  remarkable  phonomena  of  tht!i  kind  have  at  various 
'Jmes  been  observed  :  in  the  History  of  England,  by  Matthew 
Paris,  there  is  a  description  of  a  halo  which  is  stated  to  have 
oeea  seen  in  the  year  1*233,  on  the  bordera  of  Herefordshire 
and  Worcestcrahire :  it  is  related  that  on  each  side  of  the 
halo  was  a  semirirrlc  which  intersected  the  halo  in  two  places ; 
and  that  at  the  four  intersections  were  as  many  false  suns.  In 
1686  Rothman  ol>served  at  Casscl,  soon  after  sun-rise,  a  false 
•un  above,  and  one  below  the  true  sun,  all  being  in  one  ver- 
tical line  ;  and  in  ]<3'20  Seheiner  observed  a  remarkable  halo 
at  Rome.  In  Vy60  Hevelitvi,  at  Danzig,  observed  a  single 
halo,  and  in  1661  a  donltle  halo ;  the  former  was  accompanied 
by  two  false  suns  st  the  extremities  of  a  horizontal  diameter ; 
and  another  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  vcrticaT  diameter; 
tlie  two  horizontal  suns  had  tails  tending  away  from  the  true 
•un  :  the  latter  halo  was  accompanied  by  three  false  suns  like 
the  other,  and  by  aevcral  scgniental  bands  of  light,  two  of 
which  had  false  suns  at  their  places  of  intersection.  In  tlie 
last-mentioned  year  Hevelius  observed  also  a  halo  with  two 
naraselenm  and  a  double  corona  about  the  body  of  the  moon. 
I)r.  liallcy  observed  a  halo  with  parhelia  in  1702 ;  and  a 
very  remarkable  one  was  seen  by  Sir  Henry  Englefleld  at 
Riebmond,  in  1802  (Jfmmai  qf'iAe  Jiot/al  JnstitMtioH^  vol.  ii^. 
Besides  these,  man^  such  phenomena  have  been  observed  m 
Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada;  and  Captain 
(Sir  Edward)  Parry  observed  and  measured  several  during 
kla  voyages  to  the  arctic  regions. 

The  flrst  of  the  subjoincxi  figures  is  a  representation  of  the 
enon  observed,  as  above  mentioned,  by  Sir  Heniy 
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kenhtt  tlie  ptiattr  tnd  two  of  KrattniM,  hy  llolbeia.     It.  Tke  • 
Qutm's  Jhvwmff-^room,  490-504,  oJl  hy  Wc«t,  unoa^  them 
•  duplicAte  of  the  detth  of  Wolfe.    13.  2Vm  Qttem^s  Audience 
Chamber,  606-641,  containt  tworxcrlU'iit  iniutiiigi,  in  their 
•tyle,  of  Jmdoc  IV.  of  Scotland,  with  hi«  brother  Alosander 
Mid  St.  Andrew;  tnd  hiii  queen,  the  daufrhier  of  Henry  VII.,  ' 
with  St.  George,  by  Mahute,  attributed  by  Paanvant  to  Hugo 
Vander  Goos,  out  certainly  erroneously  [Gon,  Hugo  V^a* 
itea,  P.  C.  S.]  :  in  this  room  also  are  the  three  rurious  larf^o  ; 
nietiiret  of  the  Dattle  of  Sjnirs,  the  EmbarkatioD  of  Uenry  | 
VlII.  at  Dover,  and  the   Field  of  tho  Cloth  of  Gold,  attn-  j 
bated  to  llollwin,  for  the  reason  p«t>babl^  that  Holbein  was  \ 
painter  to  Henry  VIII. ;  but  there  is  not  in  all  three  |>icture« 
tiM  tligfalest  evidence  of  the  hand  or  style  of  Holbein ;  the 
ezeeution  is  minute,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  coarse  and 
dirty.       15.     The   Prince  nf    Wales's   Pretence   Chamber, 
548<-589,  coiitnins  Adnm  and  Eve,  by  Mabuse;    Walker's 
portrait,  by  himscU';  and  tino  <lniwin«rs  by  Isaac  (>liver.     20. 
Thepripaie  Dimng^roum,  668-6^.     In  this  room  is  a  richly- 
rolourod  portrait  of  Fisher  the  coni[w«er,  by  (lainsborough. 
26.    71fce  Cartoon  Gallery,  769-775.    Tins  inUlory  is  occupied 
entirely  by  the  seven  cvrtoons  of  llaphacl  [Cabtooks,  P.  C.], 
for  which  it  was  expressly  built  by  .Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  perhaps  there  never  Has  a  building  so  ill  aoaptcd  to  its 

{lurtKise ;  it  is  too  narrow,  the  rurtuons  arc  placed  much  too 
ligh,  and  the  light  is  wholly  Imd  ;  the  windows  arc  actually 
b«!low  the  picturtv  which  thov  are  intended  to  light.  27.  27je 
Anie-room,  776-797.  In  this  room  is  an  admirable  drawing 
in  chalk  upon  paper  of  IlaphHel's  Transfiguration »  from  the 
original  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  :  it  was  drawn  by  Giambat- 
tista  Casanova  for  Lord  Btiltimore,  who  presented  it  to  George 
111.:  this  drawing  and  the  cartoons  togetlicr  show  Haphael 
to  full  advantage.  28.  The  Portrait  GaUery,  798.856.  This 
utMrtinent,  though  styled  the  portrait  pllcry,  is  chicHy  occu- 

J»ied  by  the  nine  large  distemijer  paintings  of  the  Triumph  of 
lullus  Cossar,  (laina^  on  canvas  by  Mautegna  for  the  Mai^ 
cheso  Liidovico  Goiizaga  of  Mantua,  about  1490,  after  Man- 
tegna's  return  tmn  llome :  there  are  some  well-known  wood- 
cuts of  them  by  Andrea  Andrcani.  These  works  are  Mantegna's 
masterpiece,  aiul  are  among  the  greatest  works  of  the  fifteenth 
century :  they  are  unfortunately  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and 
what  IS  still  more  to  be  regretted,  William  III.  had  them 
I'estored  by  Laguerre  in  1690:  they  were  purchased  by 
Charles  1.,  wiih  the  collection  of  the  Duke  <it  Mantua,  for 
about  20,000/.,  and  wore  sold  at  the  state  sale  for  1000/., 
while  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  a*ere  sold  lor  SOOl,  only.  In 
this  room  is  aluo  a  {XYrtrait  of  Williain  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange  ;  Dobson  and  his  wile,  by  Dobson ;  and  a  picture  of 
the  dwarf  Sir  Jctircy  Hudson,  by  My  tens.  29.  The  Queen's 
Guard  Cftamber,  657-928.  This  room  contains  several  por- 
traiti  of  painter* ;  Uenry  IV.  and  Mary  do'  Medici,  by  Pour- 
bus  ;  an  excellent  copy  by  Homanelli  of  Guido*s  triiim)>h  of 
Bacchus  ;  and  a  SaniMin  and  Delilah,  attributed  to  Vandyck, 
which  is  a  copy  of  tlie  original  picture  at  Munich.  30.  TIte 
Ante-room,  and,  31,  the  Queen's  Pretence  Otatuber,  929-1025, 
are  devoted  to  naval  battles,  marine  views,  and  shipping 
generally,  including  several  pieces  by  Vandcveliie,  and 
many  b(^satifully  jNiinted  hulls  of  ships  of  war,  by  Marshall, 
and  throe  largv  iiictures  of  tho  nattlc  of  Trafalgar  by 
HuTgins. 

J'he  great  hail  it  decorated  with  ta|)estri€fl  of  the  story  of 
Abraham,  said  to  be  made  from  designs  by  Bernard  van  Orlay, 
u  Fleming  who  studied  under  Raphael  at  Rome.  They  are 
(*ertainly  of  the  style  of  the  siiteenth  century,  but  are  charged 
in  manner ;  many  of  the  heads  however  are  hill  of  character, 
and  the  com)iosition  is  in  many  paru  natural  and  ettective. 
The  eoloore  arc  much  Aided,  but  us  taix!stries  they  are  of  a 
'ery  superior  class :  Evelyn  says  of  them  in  his  D'uur-^*  I  be- 
fieve  the  world  can  show  nothing  nobler  of  the  kind  than  the 
stories  of  Abraham  and  Tobit.'  They  were  estimated  in  the 
fiarliaaientary  ioyentory  at  8200/. ;  but  they  were  reserved  by 
Cromwell  for  the  state  :  tlie  whole  history  is  told  in  ten  cuin- 
IMrtments,  eight  of  which  are  in  the  hall,  and  two  in  tlte 
kmbtie  dining-room  (14),  where  there  is  also  a  ta|x*stry  of 
Tobias,  with  the  angel,  taking  leave  of  his  father  Tobit,  and 
his  mother  grieving  for  his  departure.  In  the  large  apart- 
ment neit  to  the  hall,  called  the  Withdrawing-room^w^  some 
much  older  taf^estrics,  in  a  barliarous  style  of  composition ; 
thrtr  stthji'cts  are  alk<gt)rical,  but  the  coloun  are  ao  faded  that 
Ihcy  are  almost  obliterated.  Above  the  Upestrics  are  some 
irvv\y  rsecuted  and  beautiful  drawings  br  Cignani:  they  are 
fbe  cartoons  cif  soma  frescoes  painted  by  him  in  the  duoal 
palare  al  Pi 


£«vry  facility  is  aflbrded  ibr  ttuik*nta  desiraus  of  copymir 
in  tiie  gallary  ;'  but  pomiisaifni  must  ftr»t  be  proearrd  oi  itw 
Chief  Commissioner  of  her  MaJ4*8ty*s  Woods  and  Foreats,  or 
of  the  Deputy  Surveyor ;  for  witliout  iiennissioa  no  penon  is 
allowed  to  make  even  the  slightest  sketch  iu  a  pocket-b(«.>k. 
or  in  an^y  way  to  make  a ^ro^iAtc  note  of  what  be  has  srtti— 
an  injurious  and  extremely  absurd  regulation  ;  for  if  an  «rti>t 
should  wish  to  sketch  a  l*udor  ruff,  or  a  Stewart  lie,  or  an* 
thing  else  of  as  much  importance,  he  nuist  first  forwanl  • 
petition  to  her  Majesty's  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  Ubiitl 
Forests. 

Hampton  Court  is  a  very  favoorite  resort  in  the  •umtu'T : 
there  have  frequently  been  as  many  as  6000  visitors  in  x 
single  day.  Guides  and  catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  paiAt-t* ; 
there  an*  catalogues  also  in  Mra.  Jameson's  '  Uand-B««»k  t<» 
the  Public  (ihdleriea  of  Art  in  and  about  Londoa ;'  and  m 
*  The  Environs  of  London,'  by  John  Fisher  Murray. 

HANDWIUTING,  PIU)OF  OF.     [EviDBucn,  P.  C.j 

HAREBELL.     [Campanula,  P.  C.  $.] 

HARLOW,  GEORGE  UENRY,  was  bom  in  Lon.i..fi 
in  1787.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  parents;  has  fntiif, 
who  was  a  merchant,  died  while  be  was  an  infant,  and  he  wat 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  watched  with  iaten«t  iin't 
anxiety  the  early  development  of  her  son's  talent  for  draHi*»^ 
He  was  educated  for  a  few  yeara  at  Westminster  school ;  dut 
when  about  sixteen  he  was  placed  with  a  Flemish  landM-aiix 
painter  of  the  name  of  De  Cort,  whom  he  left  for  the  Uw 
Mr.  Drummond,  A.R.A.,  the  portrait-painter;  and  he  wiu 
finally  placed  in  the  studio  of  8ir  Thomas  (then  Mr.)  Lav^- 
rence,  m  Greek  Street,  with  the  privilege  of  copying  picturv-« 
there,  from  nine  until  four  o*dock,  but  witn  an  eap(^M«il 
proviso  that  he  should  receive  *  no  instruction  of  any  kukd  .' 
for  this  privilege  he  paid  one  hundred  guineas  per  annuiu.  At 
the  expiration  however  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  master  an  1 
pupil  quarrelle^l.  Lawrence  used  to  employ  Harlow  to  deo'l- 
colour,  and  Harlow  had  so  far  a  share  in  painting  a  much  M>i* 
mired  dog  in  a  portrait  of  Mn.  Angeretein,  which,  at  the 
Angcrstein's,  he  had  the  imprudence  to  claim  as  his  o^u 
This  came  of  course  to  the  ears  of  Lawrence,  who  in  rctfiv»>. 
uuence  said  to  his  (Wpil,  *  As  the  animal  you  claim  is  amou: 
tne  best  things  I  ever  (tainted,  oi'  course  you  have  no  nec<i  i.r 
further  instruction  from  me.  Yon  must  leave  my  house  tm . 
mciliately/  Harlow  has  tho  credit  of  having  revenged  Lau. 
rence's  resentment  by  painting  a  caricature  of  his  style,  u(«  n 
a  sign-board  at  £()Son],  in  one  comer  of  wliich  be  wn<( , 
»T.  L.,  Greek  Street,  Soho. 

Harlow,  however,  had  little  need  of  any  man's  assiatanco  t.t 
instruction ;  he  possessed  a  fine  feeling  for  colour,  m  tolerA)>l\ 
correct  eye  for  form,  and  great  facility  of  execution,  o*^\^  • 
cially  in  portraiture  in  small,  whether  m  pencil,  crayon*,  •  : 
oil-colours;  and  he  was  the  rival  of  Lawrence  at  tho  a«;*r  */. 
twenty-two.     He  never  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  :  \> 
professed  to  consider  study  in  schools  and  academiea  o^    . 
much  time  s{)ent  in  the  destruction  of  originality.     II U  tr  : 
picture  of  note  was   Hubert  and   Prince  Arthur;   but    u- 
painted  few  historical  pieces ;  the  most  celebrated  of  theiu 
the  Trial  of  Queen  Catherine,  of  which  the  principul  <  t .  • 
ractera  were  portraits  of  the  Kemble  family;  Mrs.  Si<i«ti.  • 
as  Queen  Catherine.     Uarlow    launUxi  manjr   portraits    «- 
which  the  best  is  certainly  that  of  Fu^icli,  painted  for   >'  - 
Knowles,  Fuseli*a  biographer;  it  is  a  work  of  the  hi^i  «** 
merit   in  every  respect.     The  portraits  of  Northcote    »i  . 
Nollekens  are  also  among  his  best  works. 

Having  already  obtained  a  considerable  reputatton     «■   • 
some  means,  Harlow  aet  out,  in  June,  1818,  upon  a  vv«r    • 
Rome,  where  he  attracted  great  notice  and  excitod  aomc*  «•  ■ 
derment  bv  completing  an  effective  copy  of  the  Transtiuti'i 
tion,   by  Raphael,  in  eighteen  days.      Canova  was    mu- 
pleased  with  it,  and  told  Harlow  that  it  looked  like  tbr  u . .  . 
of  eighteen  weeks;   he  exhibited  one  of  Harlow's  pu  ti.  .  > 
at  his  bouse,  and  it  procured  him  his  election  as  a  men^U  '^ 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  where  it  was  also  exhibited.       \  * 
only  English  artists  that  had  been  elected  membcri    of  "^^ 
Luke's  besides  himself  were  West,  Flaxroan,  Fusel  i«    .. 
Lawrence.     Harlow,  before  he  left  London,  was  a  cai»<     .« 
for  the  degree  of  associate  in  the  Royal  Academy,  but  ht>  . 
Qcdy  one  vote,  that  of  Fuseli.    He  wrote  a  most  san^ 
letter  from  Rome  on  November  23,  1818,  full  of  hoiK*«    « 
plans  for  the  future ;  but  in  less  than  ten  weeks  from  tQ.xt 
his  body  was  borne  to  its  final  abode ;  he  died  in  Lomion 
virulent  attack  of  cynanche  parotidaja  (mumps),  on  tbo  ^  * . 
February,  1819,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  bis  a|ro.   - 
shortly  aHer  his  return  from  Italy.    He  waa  elected  a  m  t  • 
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w  n»t  Um  IcvMd  men  of  llie  eoantrjr ;  and  at  Han* 
•w  b^  waa  ywiaated  to  the  elector  by  the  odebraled  Leib- 
ita.  On  kb  rem  to  Ditoaelilorf  he  caaaed  thne  banning. 
kniei  simUar  to  theae  of  TaehirabaMsan  to  be  exeorted.  On 
Ibe  daatli  ef  the  Elector  Pdathie,  Hartsoeker,  decl'ming  the 
aoliritttiiNi  of  the  Landsrave  of  Hcaae-Caatol  that  he  would 
leride  in  that  eitT,  retired  to  Utrecbf,  where  he  died,  hi 
1726.  He  had  been  adndttod  a  foreign  assodato  of  the 
Aend^ie  dea  Sciences  ef  Paris  in  1699 ;  and  he  was  also  a 
Member  eC  the  Aeadenjr  of  Berlin. 

Htftaoeker  ia  aaid  to  hafe  entortnned,  at  one  tima^  an 
opinion  that  there  existed  fai  ereiy  aniond  a  pbstic  aoul 
which  was  charsed  with  the  praservmtion  and  deveiopaient 
of  the  Indifidari ;  he  is  said  to  have  mamtuned  ahR>,  and 
the  oinnion  waa  probably  founded  on  a  more  refined  idea  ex- 
preesed  by  Plato  in  the  Thnaaus,  that,  from  the  diriotty  de- 
aeended  a  succession  of  intelligent  beings,  the  k)wer  orders  of 
which  directed  and  presenred  the  unirerse ;  he  had  moreover 
some  wild  notions  respecting  an  empire  which  he  imagined  to 
exist  in  the  intorior  of  the  moon. 

In  I7S2  Hartaocker  published  a  work  entitled  « Recneil  do 
plnsieors  Places  de  Physique,  oil  Ton  fidt  priacipalement  voir 
rlavalidit^dn  Syst^me  de  Newton :'  he  also  caused  a  letter  to 
be  printed  in  the  ^  Journal  des  Savans,'  coDtaiinng  aoone 
absurd  remarks  on  the  hypothetds  of  the  English  philosopher. 
He  treated  Leibnitx  no  better,  attecking  with  great  violence 
his  system  of  *  monads '  and  of  a  *  pre-established  harmony.* 
He  would  never  adroit  the  advantages  of  the  *  In6oilesiiaal 
Calculus,'  and  persisted  iu  considering  it  as  an  unintelligible 
jargon  bf  the  md  of  which  certain  leurned  men  sought  to  in* 
erease  their  reputation.  Ue  is  characterixed  by  J.  Bernoulli 
as  a  superficial  and  an  arrogant  man ;  but  his  violence  is  sup- 
be  lem  owing  to  envy  than  to  a  morbid  taste  for 


the  young  ama  dmi  she  en^sfod  to  pi^  the  aipinie  of  his 
ednoation;  and,  on  hia  cntoring  into  the  encladiirinl  iisic;, 
she  retained  him  in  her  ierviea.  He  new  sftarvank 
quitted  his  benefitttreas,  who  conferred  upoa  hisi  mtsu 
benefices,   and  at  her   death   ahe  bequeaihsH  la  bim  • 


The  Abbd  Hantefeoille,  anch  waa  hia  deaigastiM,  dt«sc«d 
himself  to  the  study  of  subjects  connected  wSh  pkyiiml  r 
ence,  and  to  the  conatnietion  or  impreveosent  of  aHmnes 


posed  to 
dispute. 
I1AET2L 


[GanMAiTT,  P.  C,  p.  186.} 
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UASSELQUISTIA,  a  senus  of  plants 
k  bononr  of  Fred.  Hasselouist,  M.D.,  hia  pupil^  who  tra- 
velled to  the  Holy  Land.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Umbellifer«,and  to  the  tribe  Tonlylinem.  Theapedescloaely 
leaemble  thoee  of  Tordylium,  and  are  regarded  by  some  bota- 
nists as  nmnatroua  Ibrms  of  this  genua. 

UAUGUTON,  WILUAM,  a  dnowtie  writer,  was  pro- 
bably aomewhat  the  junior  of  Sliakspera.  In  Henslowe'a 
Diary,  under  the  date  of  November,  1697,  he  k  calked  '  Young 
Uanghtan  :*  and  hia  name  occurs  frequently  m  that  curious 
record,  till  the  end  of  the  year  1600,  but  not  later.  In  March, 
1A99,  Henslowe  lent  him  ten  shillings  to  pav  a  debt,  for 
which  he  then  lay  in  the  Clink  prison ;  and  constant  ad- 
vances of  small  sums,  in  earnest  of  the  price  of  dramas  which 
be  waa  writing  for  the  oU  manager,  show  him  to  have  been 
as  poor  or  improvident  as  most  of  his  fellow-playwrighta. 
He  wrote  several  plays  unassisted ;  in  othen  his  coadjutors 
were  CheCtle,  Day,  and  still  more  frequently  Dekker,  with 
leed  he  seems  to  have  stood  in  particularly  doae 
In  1600  there  was  iMenscd  a  tragedy  of  his,  not 
,  called  '  Feirex  and  Porrex  ;*  and  Mr.  Collier  has 
ceigeetored  that  Uaughtoa's  *  Devil  and  his  Dam,'  described  aa 
b  piegrtsa  about  the  same  tinm^  may  hare  been  an  alterstion 
af '  Grim^  the  Collier  of  Croydon.'  The  sane  critic  is  more 
eonadent  in  believing  that  '  The  Spanish  Moor's  Trsgedy,' 
lor  which,  in  Febnmry,  1600,  Henslowe  made  to  Dekker, 
Haughton,  and  Day  a  payaseot  of  three  pounds  to 
waa  the  wild  tragedv  called  '  Lust's  Dommion,'  which 
printed  for  the  first  time  hi  1657,  and  baa  been  mserted 
(withevl  reason)  in  the  recent  edition  of  Marlnwe'a  worka. 
But  the  only  extant  playa  in  which  Haughton  waa  certainly 
concerned  are  two.  1,  He  was  sole  author  of  the  lively 
eomedy  called  *  Englishmen  lor  My  Money ;  or,  a  Woman 
will  hare  her  Will,'  which  (under  the  latter  title)  appears 
in  Hendowe's  book  u  1696.  It  was  printed  m  1616,  1696, 
md  1631,  and  haa  been  reprinted  m  a  assail  eoUection  called 
•  The  Old  English  Dnum/ 1630,  4  rela.  ISnn.  9,  Dekker, 
Haughton,  and  Chettle  were  jointly  the  authors  of  *  The 
Pleasant  Oomodie  of  Patient  Gri^sill,'  entered  at  Statkaiers* 
Hall  in  Mareh,  1600,  printed  in  16a%  end  reprinted  from  a 
aanr  rare  eopv  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841. 

HAUr£F£UILLE,  JEAN  DE,  a  French  mechanieian, 
WM  bom  at  Orieans,  March  90,  1647.  His  father,  who  waa 
a  baker,  being  accustomed  to  aupply  with  bread  the  maater  of 
the  Imnae  at  which  thednchcas  of  Bomlkm  then  resided,  pre> 
sailed  on  thk  person  to  recomaaand  the  youth  to  the  notiee  of 
UHllniy.  The  dnchcoa  having 
torvMW  took  plaoa,  whas  the  lai 


but  he  ia  dbtinguiahed  chiefly  by  the  claima  wkicb  be  Sk.** 
vanced  in  1676  to  the  honour  of  havaag  ioveoted  a  spnur- 
balance  for  watchea.    Thia  contrivance  consisted  of  a  maidti 

r'ng  of  ated  which  he  applied  ao  thai  it  aensd  la  rsgv.4> 
BBorementa,  About  the  same  time  Huygbeai  ia««a3»i 
for  the  like  purpoae,  a  apriiw,  which  he  luds  of  a  spin* 
fonn:  it  happened  however  UuX  HanteieaiUe  lwiopomu»^ 
caled  hia  invention  to  the  Acadteie  dea  Scieneesof  Psrii  .i. 
the  preceding  year;  therefore  when  UuyghsM  s|ipM  t* 
the  French  Government  to  be  allowed  the  exclinivs  priiilr 
of  uring  it,  he  waa  opposed  by  HautefeuiUe,  sad  m  suim- 
quently  withdrew  his  application.  It  is  remaikaUt  thsc  l^ 
Hooke  had,  about  the  year  1668,  mvented  a  biksss^u* 
for  watches,  but  he  spent  seveial  yearn  in  ia^<riii|(  L 
escapement,  and  his  watches  were  not  made  puUie  till  sS**- 
the  same  year  that  the  inventiona  of  Usatifaalle  m^ 
Hnyghcns  were  in  use  in  Paris. 

The  other  inventions,  or  rather  the  progeeta,  of  Hartrfrfc-^y 
are  numerous,  but  few  of  them  appear  to  have  ksm  fanaft" 
to  perfection.  He  publisbed  in  1609,  at  Psrii,s  work  «v- 
titled  '  Rocueil  des  Ouvrages  deM.de  Hanfefrislia/  vh^i 
contains  an  explanatran  of  the  elfects  of  apeskng-tnuapcu . 
an  account  of  a  pendulum  clock  in  which  the  wo^M  aas  a»  > 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  metJiod  sf  nkiri 
water  by  means  of  tired  gunpowder;  and  an  sceosst  af  ^nr 
improvemento  la  telescopes  in  which  the  field  of  «v^ 
was  to  be  increased  by  meana  of  a  ooncaie  niirer;  s^ 
some  observations  on  machines  for  raisug  mUer;  sa^ 
scripdon  of  a  pump  which  was  to  act  withoot  faakm  i  ** 

account  of  a  contrivance  for  mounting  taIeMSp»  of  r^^ 


length. 
Hauti 


iautefeuille  published  a  method  of  fining  ths  < 
of  a  magnetic  needle  (1683);  anaccountofaoMgae_ 
(1709)  ;  with  accounts  of  a  microatotrical  aiicnMBope,  aidm  sa 
instrament  for  observing  the  altitudea  of  eelcstisl  bhsa.  1^' 
also  published,  in  l71^M^orit  en^tkd  '  Hwnm  Sp^^ 
dn  Flux  et  Reflux  de  la  MerT^p  which  the  phsosmanaoli^ 
tides  are  made  to  depend  upon  iriMftJealai-  avtiaa  iBhiP>  ^ 
ascribes  to  the  earth;  but  the  bestX  his  works  b  his  '  1^ 
sertetion  sur  la  Cauac  de  TEcho,'  wh)%|Md  bsco  md  k^ 
the  Academy  of  Bordeanx  in  1718,  aaSton  paUnhad  in  (^ 
city  m  1741.  ^ 

HautefeuiUe  appears  to  have  been  in  h^  la  fadtf**  ^^ 
ideas  aa  soon  aa  they  arose  in  his  mind,  |^  t    ' '     -- 
put  them  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  and  ifpfm 
of  his  projects  are  crude  conceptions  whicthw  nsl  ^ 
any  object  of  prsctical  utility.    The  opimoi]     '  ' 
him  by  his  countiyasen  is  manifeat  from  the  {^ 
never  admitted  a  member  of  the  Acad^iedes  £ 
he  ardently  deahed  that  honour.    HediedOctJ 
being  then  seven^-oeven  years  of  age. 


trta 


(BiogrmMe  l/niverMlk,) 
HAWKEa.     [Pj 


PaDI.AB,  P.  C] 

HAYMAN,    t^RANClS,   R.  A.,    the   best 
painter  m  Engtead  before  the  arrival  of  Cipriani^ 
J^wter  about  the  commencement  of  the  cightjeexk^ 
He  was  the  scfaohur  of  Robert  Browa,  and  wan 
much  employed  by  Fleetwood,  the  proprietor  of 
old  theatre,  and  by  Tiers,  the  proprietor  of  Va 
also  made  many  designs  for  boakBellers,  the  ~ 
are  the  illustntkMis  to  3ir  Thomas  Uanmer'a 
He  waa  the  first  librarian  to  the  Royal  Academy  : 
1776.      (Edwards,  AMecdoiti  of  PauUm^  6cc  ; 
Ifoicse  Gazette,  1894.) 
HEADBOROUGH.    [CoNovanui,  P.  C.^ 
HEALTH,  PUBUC.     [Punuc  Hnam,  P. 
HEARSAY.     [EviDBKca,  P.  C] 
HEAT.       [AnsraacTioa   airn  Ansoapnoir 
P.  C.  S. ;    Co5DucT0Ba  or  Hbat,  P.  C.  S.] 

HEAT,  ANIMAL.     The  conversion  of  the 
and  the  higher  animals  into  nutriment  for  the  bcxiy  i 
with  chrni^rcs  whkh  produce  an  evolution  of  hemt  Mi\\\i 
stantlr  maintains  the  lamperature  of  an  aaisMl  aim  poii^t 
or  below,  accordftag  to  drenmstanccs,  the  tempemture 
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, of  the   family  bf  intenmiTuige.     B^  his  fint 

ouuTiage,  with  Mary,  oo-hdreai  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Bay  lie, 
rector  of  tl'rer.tbain,  Siiflblk,  he  had  one  child,  Ridiard,  who 
for  some  time  was  repreflcntative  to  Pariiament  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  is  Lnowii  as  a  great  collector  of 
bookii;  and  by  his  second  marriage,  with  Mair,  dausfater 
of  Cuthbcrt  Allanson,  D.D.,  he  $ad  tlirce  children— Regi- 
nald,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  Thomas  Cothbcrt, 
and  Mary. 

At  a  very  earir  period  of  his  childhood  Reginald  Heber 
was  remaricable  for  his  piety  and  for  his  eager  thint  for 
knowledge.  An  excellent  raemonr  enabled  him  to  recollect 
through  life  whatever  he  read  with  almost  verbal  accuracy. 
He  gave  early  indications  of  bis  poetical  talents,  and  at  seven 
years  old  he  had  translated  PhaBdrus  into  English  verse. 
At  eight  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Uawkhurst 
under  Dr.  Kent,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  placed  in 
the  school  of  a  clergyman  near  London.  He  remained  here 
about  three  vears,  and  in  November,  1800,  was  entered  at 
Drasenose  College,  Oxford.  In  his  finit  year  at  the  University 
he  gained  the  price  for  Latin  vene,  the  subject  of  his  poem  being 
on  the  commencement  of  the  new  century.  In  the  spring  of 
1903  he  wrote  his  prize  poem,  '  Palestine,  which  has  obtained 
a  permanent  place  in  English  literature.  His  career  at  Oxford 
was  one  continued  course  of  success.  From  the  wiuning 
modesty  of  his  manners,  his  ^tlencss  of  disposition,  and  the 
charm  of  bis  conversation,  his  society  was  courted  by  persons 
of  all  ages.  In  his  studies  he  evinced  no  taste  for  the  exact 
■denoes,  but  tlie  antient  languages  he  studied  with  lai^ 
views  than  is  usual  with  most  young  men  at  the  universities. 
In  1801  he  bcoame  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  The  year 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree  he  sained  the  Bachelors* 
prise  for  an  English  prose  esMiy  on  Uie  *  Sense  of  Honour.' 
About  the  middle  of  1805,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Mr.  John  Thornton,  son  of  the  mcmt>cr  for  Surrey,  he 
set  oat  on  a  continental  tour.  They  proceeded  through 
Russia,  the  Crimea,  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and 
TVtnmed  to  England  in  October,  1806.  In  1807,  before 
be  had  obtained  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  took  orders,  and 
was  instituted  by  his  brother  Richard  to  the  family  living 
at  Hodnet.  Here,  as  he  himself  described,  he  was  in  '  a  halN 
«-ay  situation  between  a  parson  and  a  sciuirc.'  Never  how- 
ever were  the  duties  of  a  parochial  clergyman  discharged  with 
more  exemplary  zeal  and  benevolence  ;  and  Hcl)cr'9^  conduct 
Q  hb  parish  has  often  been  pointed  at  as  displaying  in  the 
greatest  perfection  all  tlie  boit  characteristics  of  a  Church 
of  England  priest.  In  April,  1809,  he  married  Amelia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  D(*an  of  St.  Asaph. 
While  discharging  the  duties  of  nis  [nrish  with  so  much  ear- 
nestness he  was  anlently  attached  to  the  pursuits  of  literature. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  *  Quarteriy  Review ' 
from  its  commencement.  In  1812  he  commenced  the  pre- 
]»aration  of  a  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,*  on  which  he  labomrd 
wilh  much  delight,  but  other  duties  compelled  him  to  suspend 
this  work,  and  no  {nrt  of  it  was  ever  published.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  small  volume  of  *  Poems  and  Trans- 
lations for  Weekly  Church  Service.*  The  composition  of  his 
*  Hymns,'  with  a  view  of  improving  the  psalmody  and  devotional 
poetry  used  in  churches,  was  also  a  favourite  recreation.  He 
was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  continued  to  indulge  h»  poetical 
talents  even  while  engaged  in  visiting  his  diocese  in  India. 
He  had  a  great  distaste  for  controversud  theology,  and  only 
once  was  engsged  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  in  reply  to  what 
he  conceived  were  the  unwarrantable  imputations  of  a  writer 
In  the  *  British  Critic'  His  life  was  diversified  by  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  his  friends  in  other  |)arts  of  England,  or  to  his 
iiithor-in-law  in  Wales,  and  by  correspondence  with  a  few 
IKends.  His  political  views  were  those  of  the  High  Church 
and  Toiy  party,  but  devoid  of  all  bitterness.  He  was  well 
content  with  things  as  they  were,  and  apparently  had  no 
perception  of  those  abuses  which  have  been  swept  away  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  In  IS  16  he  was  appointed  Ikmpton 
Icctnrer,  and  thesuliject  he  selected  was  *  The  Personality  and 
Olliee  of  the  Christian  Comforter.*  In  1817,  Dr.  Luxmore, 
Clie  Bishop  of  St.  Asa|)h,  appouxted  Ueber  to  a  stall  in  that 
mthednd,  al  the  request  of^  nis  father-in-law,  the  Dean.  In 
lltl9  Im  edited  the  woriu  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  His 
«tber  works  consist  of  *  Parish  Sermons  *  preached  at 
Hodnet;  and  Sermons  preached  in  India.  In  April,  1822, 
ho  woa  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  which  he  had 
formerly  been  an  unsucccasful  candidate.  On  the  Snd  of 
DeeenilMT,  fai  the  same  year,  his  friend  and  connection,  the 
lUght  Hon«Mmihfo  Chartea  W.  WilHams  Wynn,  who  was  at 


the  time  Preaidcttt  of  the  Board  of  Control,  conMlted  bin 
eonfidentiaUy  resnecting  the  appoiBtment  to  the  vacant  »v  n^ 
Cakntta,  but  did  not  ofier  him   the  a|«pointiBent     TInm 
was  every  probability  in  fact  that  in  the  ooune  of  a  few  )rv« 
Heber  wonld  obtain  a  mitre  at  home.     But  in  anotlier  rm, . 
uranicatioB  the  vacant  soe  waa  offined  to  him,  and,  withiiut 
pressing  him  to  accept  it,  Mr.  Wyan  e«  pi  eased  the  opbimi 
that  in  no  position  would  Heber's  talents  find  so  ample  a  firM 
or  be  80  beneficial  as  m  India.    Twice  the  offer  waa  decHinni, 
on  acooont  of  hia  wifo  and  child,  but  immediatriy  ufttr  Ui^ 
second  refusal  he  wrote  (18th  Jan.  1823^  stating  hb  wilim  . 
ness  to  go  to  India.     He  congratulated  htmaelf  upon  the  Ut 
that  no  woridly  motives  led  him  to  this  decision.  Tne  pronpi  t:» 
of  usefulness  in  so  grand  a  field  as  India  overbore  all  fiecunbrv 
considerations,  and  they  had  no  influence  in  determiniiHr  tn* 
conduct  when  the  pro|)06ition  of  going  to  that  oountrv  i«t« 
first  made  to  him.     Besides,  he  had  often  eipreased  his  IiLt,  ^ 
for  such  a  sphere  of  action,  and  he  had  *  a  lurking  fondle  , 
for  all  which  belongs  to  India  or  Asia.'    On  the  2'2nd  ->' 
April  he  saw  Hodnet  for  the  last  time,  and  afWr  havin|r  b»*-. 
consecrated,  he  embarked  for  his  diocese,  June   16,  is-.*, 
The  diocese  of  Calnitta  extended  at  this  time  over  tlie  « 1- 1 
of  India,  and  embraced  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  and  Aiistrala  . 
In  India  the  field  of  the  bishop's  hdxwrs  was  three  dbm* 
larger  than   Great   Britain  and   Ireland.     The  numhiT 
chaplains  who  oonstimted  his  staft'  in  Bengal  waa  fiiv<.  » 
twenty-eight,   but  this  number  was  never  cotn|)letcfl.  ir.. 
of  the  number  who  were  ap|x>inted  several  were  on  fbriiKt. 
The  Bishop  had  no  council  to  assist  hint,  was  requtnM  i 
act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  to  write  almost  every  tifHr 
document  with  his  own  hand.     On  the  16th  of  June,  I^.. 
Bishop  Heber  began  the  visitation  of  his  vast  diocese,     i  . 
visited  nearly  erery  station  of  importance  in  the  upju-r  i  • 
vinces  of  Bengal  and  north  of  Bombay,  and  afW  an  ab««  •  • 
from  Calcutta  of  about  eleven  months,  during  which  hv  i. 
seldom  slept  out  of  his  cabin  or  tent,  he  arrived  nl  Bocl^ 
The  Journal  which  he  kept  during  his  visitation,  and  « t 
has  tieen  published  in  three  octavo  volumes,  shows  thr  nt  • 
of  his  observations  on  general  subjects  and  the  graphic  ^m'P 
which  he  possessed  of  describing  the  novel  scenes  in  « t 
he  was   placed.      From   A|iril   to  August  he  renuum^l  « 
Bombay  to  investigate  and  superintend  the  intercata  o( 
western  portion  of  his  diocese.     On  the  15th  of  Auen<: 
sailed  for  Ceylon,  and  after  remaining  there  sutuc  uti« 
proceeded   to  Calcutta,  which  he  reached  on   the   21*' 
October.     If  it    had   been   possible  to   have  edttcateo 
children  in  India,  he  was  now  prepared,  he  states,  tci  iTf 
days  amongst  the  objects  of  nis  solicitude,      in    Feltr  . 
1826,  he  lefl  Calcutm  tor  Madras  to  visit  the  soathrrn  f 
vinces.     On  the  1st  of  April  he  arrived  at  Tricluiio|j(ili 
on  the  9rd,  after  investigating  the  state  of  the  tuamstctt 
confirming  fifteen  natives,  on  whom  he  bestowed  tbe  rpt^  - 
benediction  in  the  Tamul  language,  he  retired  to  itsr  a 
bath,  in  which  he  was  found  desd  about  half  an  hour  z  • 
wards.     Within  less  than  three  weeks  he  would    hn%< 
pletcd  his  forty-third  year.     The  candour,  modeaty,  a»o 
plicity  of  his  manners,  his  unwearied  earnestness  nsul  hz«  • 
and  steady  seal,  combined  with  his  talents  and  aun'tuc-' 
had  inspired  veneration  and  respect  not  only  nmos^v: 
Eurofiean  but  the  native  population  of  India,     li  ««.• 
by  those  who  were  capable  of  jud^ng,  that  few  persoci^. 
or  military,  had  undergone  so  much  labour,  traverMxl  a*  ■ 
country,  seen  and  reguhited  so  much  in  so  short  a  tine*, 
the  announcement  of  nis  death  the  most  eminent  mca  zr 
of  the  three  Presidencies  and  in  Ceylon  united    in  »b 
their  regret  at  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained.     A 
cutta  it  was  agreed  to  erect  in  the  cathedral  a  hbooviu. 
his  memory,  which  was  arterwards  executed  by  Chancivt 
monument,  also  by  Chantrcy,  was  erected  ia  Si.   i;«'  - 
Church,  Madras,  in  testimony  of  the  public    rr^rrk-t 
Bombay  it  was  reralved  to  establish,  in  Biahop*»   C 
Calcutta,  one  or  more  scholarships  under  the  title  of  *  i» 
Heber's  Bombay  Scholarship.'    MunU  tablets  yt«!»Tr^  r- 
in  the  churches  of  TrichinO]M>li  and  at  Colombo   in  f 
His  friends  in   England  placed  a  monument  its    ^e.    . 
Cathedral ;  and  in  Ilxxinet  church  there  is  a  tmhlx  t 
memory,  the  inscription  on  which  was  written  bjr  Scfu  \ 
(Life  (fReginuid  Heber,  by  his  Widow,  2    »„^ 
London,  1830.    This  work  contains  Selections  frwu   a  • 
respondeoce.  Unpublished  Poems,  and  Private    P«|Mr» 
Jonmal  of  bis  Tour  in  Russia,  &g.,  and  a  Uivicw^ 
Cosaaks.     Last  Days  of  Bishop  Heber.  by  iho  Ami 
of  Madraa.) 
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ibo  liime:— 


b  roMO  Veiwrla  toktei  In  oi«  dacor  ; 

Adfiiit  E](uit)«tli ;  Judo  p  ■rriilM  r»ftiicit ; 

CMatnpnit  I^Um,  enatwii^iw  Venn*. 

In  1 570  Lacfts  ii-as  cmptoyod  to  ptint  a  gallery  for  Edward 
carl  of  Lincoln,  loni  hMj-h  a<irninil,  in  wht<'h  he  was  to  repro- 
■ent  the  costumes  of  ditirront  nations.  For  England,  nays 
Van  Mandcr,  he  pointed  a  naked  man  Burroiindi?d  by  all 
aorta  of  woollen  ancl  iWk  stuff's,  with  a  |iair  of  scissors  and  a 
piece  ofehalk ;  and  when  the  admiral  asked  him  to  explain  it, 
Lucas  said  that  he  could  not  paint  the  Englishman  in  any 
IMirticular  costume,  as  he  chuiiged  it  daily ;  he  therefore 
painted  him  naked,  gave  him  stutf  and  shears,  and  left  him 
to  make  his  own  clothes.  This  however,  as  Walpole  has 
uointed  out,  was  not  an  original  device  ;  it  is  prefixed  by  An- 
drew  Borde,  or  Andrea  Perforatus  as  he  called  himself,  to  his 

•  Introduction  to  Knowledge,'  with  the  following  lines  :  — 

1  am  «i  Engiyiinan,  and  naked  I  aUind  hcrt, 
Miuing  in  my  mind  what  raiment  I  sliall  «rar 

Tho  principal  of  Lucas's  poetical  works  was  the  Garden 
of  Poetry,  *  Boomffaard  dor  rocsijc ;'  ho  commenced  also  in 
verso  tlie  '  Lives  of  the  Painters,'  but  this  is  lost.  He  divd 
at  Ghent  in  1684:  ho  used  for  a  monufrram  an  II  and  £ 
joinud,  and  he  used  also  sometimes  the  iollowing  moral  ana^ 

Km  of  his  own  name,  *  Sehado  leer  u '  (ii^uriea  teach  you). 
Ileere  was  the  master  of  V^an  Mander. 

(Van  Mander,  Hei  Leven  dw  Schiiderg^  &c. ;  Walpole, 
Antcdot9$  Q^  PaiiUinq,  &e.) 

ilEEKEX,  ARNOLD  HERMANN  LUDWIG,  was 
bom  at  Arfaoi^n,  a  village  near  lircmcn,  on  tlic  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, 17(K).  ilia  fiithcr,  who  was  pastor  at  Arbergcn,  and 
a  nan  of  extensive  knowledge,  gave  him  his  first  instruction 
in  religion,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  His  further  education, 
amil  his  sixteenth  year,  wus  intrusted  to  private  tutors ;  but 
in  1776  his  fiuber  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  cathedral  of 
Bremeo,  and  young  Ileeren  enttircd  the  domK*lmle  or  gyro- 
aasiam  of  Bremen  to  prepara  himself  for  tho  university,  lie 
atates  that  the  exercises  in  Latin  disputations  at  achool  and 
tho  intcroourae  with  tho  wealthy  merchants  of  Bremen  exei^ 
ciaad  a  great  influence  upon  the' development  of  his  mind  and 

rB  the  manner  in  which  he  al^crwards  viewed  and  described 
phenomena  of  hiatory  and  of  human  life.  In  the  autumn 
of  1779  he  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen  with  the  in- 
tantion  of  devoting  himself  to  tJie  study  of  theology,  but  the 
influence  of  Ueyne,  one  of  whose  lectures  he  attended, 
wrought  a  complete  change,  and  liecrcn  was  soon  engaged 
exclusively  in  philolo^cal  pursuits.  However  he  soofi  felt 
that  Bhilology,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  tlio  term,  was  not  his 
vocation,  for  the  things  about  which  he  read  in  the  antients 
intereated  him  more  than  the  languasrcs  themselves.  Heyne 
did  all  he  could  to  win  Ueeren  for  philology,  and  for  a  abort 
time  he  succeeded.  In  1784  Ileeren  took  hia  degree  of 
doctor  in  philosophy,  and  on  that  occasion  wrote  a  dissertation 

*  De  Cliori  Graeoonim  tnigiei  natura  et  indole,  ratione  arigu- 
m(*nti  habita«'  lu  Utc  year  following  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  rhetoric  urn  Menander,  and  formed  the  plan  of 
a  new  edition  of  tlie  *  £<'iogae'  of  Stobaeus.  The  preparations 
that  ho  had  to  make  lor  tiiis  work  convinced  him  more  and 
mora  that  yorbal  criticism  was  not  congenial  to  his  mind.*  He 
liad  GOOiiDeoeed  giving  lectures  at  Gottingen  as  privatdocent, 
Ijot  tho  opposition  between  his  actual  pursuita  and  what  be 
Mi  to  be  hia  vocation  became  more  and  more  painfully  felt ; 
faia  apirits  began  to  fail,  and  hia  health  also  began  to  sink.  It 
waa  fortunate  for  him  that  he  possessed  ample  means,  for 
otherwise  be  would  perha^ia  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  melan- 
oholy,  the  result  of  an  ill-choaen  carei*r  of  life.  He  resolved 
to  \tsit  Italy,  and  princi|)ally  Rome.  One  of  the  main 
objocta  of  thb  joumev  waa  to  collate  the  various  MSS.  of 
Stohaeua,  but  this  did  not  urcvent  his  paying  attention  to  a 
variety  of  other  anbiccta,  which  had  more  inten^st  for  him. 
Ilia  alMT  in  nanv  of  the  princi|ial  towns  of  Germany.  France, 
and  Italy  waa  of  great  advantage  to  him ;  the  future  historian 
heoame  acquainted  with  the  world  at  large;  he  Mtw  with  his 
own  oyea  tonie  of  the  countries  to  mXiose  history  a  ^n^at  uart 
of  h&s  fntura  life  waa  to  bo  devoted,  and  furmod  friendships 
with  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  such  as  Zoega,  Fiiangicri, 
and  Cardinal  Boiigia,  in  the  intcrcuurac  with  whom  his  mind 
bacamo  expanded  and  enriched  witii  new  ideas.  On  his  rc- 
tnrn  to  Gottingen  in  1787,  he  was  apiiointed  professor  extra- 
oniinary  in  the  nhiloauphicwl  faculty,  and  hcuceforlli  liis  life 
flonvd  nndi«taroed  by  any  rhuiiges  of  fortune;   being  pos- 


scased  of  wealth,  he  was  cnalilod  to  continue  his  ohi)')-".'  •( 
and  historical  studios  without  anxious  cares;  hrrojoje-1  ' 
favour  and  friendship  of  tho  highest  in  rank  and  liirr^t.-^. 
and  ui  1796  be  married  a  daughter  of  Heyne,  who  n^mait 
his  devoted  and  symiMthirinsr  companion  throughout  In*  i 
All  his  energies  were  dividtNl  between  hu<  professional  •ti*'<  •  • 
and  duties,  and  the  production  of  those  worKS  which  will  v\  ' 
secure  him  a  place  among  the  best  historians.     His  h* '«  ' 
had   from  the  first  an  historical  temlency,  and  if  it  ImiI  x-  \ 
been  for  the  edition  of  Stobaeus,  which  he  had  undertaken    * « 
would  have  confined  himself  exclusively  to  lecture  on  liUn"- 
At  length  in  1799  he  was  appointed  ordinary  profec***'  •! 
history,  as  the  successor  of  Gatterer.     His  rv)iutati(m   ti*  i 
scholar  and  historian  was  already  establishetl,  for  the  fir^t  t.t.. 
volumes  of  his  Stobaeus  had  appeared  in  1792  and  \1*M  \  '*.• 
third  and  last  was  published  in  1801)  ;   in  1793  and  K'm;  i.. 
had  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  *  Ideen  tiU*?  <  < 
Politik,  den  Verkehr   und    den    Handel    der  vomehui^*'  > 
Volker  der  alten  Wdt'  (the  third  and  fourth  voluim**  <i  • 
peared  in   1812  and   1815),  which   is   his  principal   «••• 
and  tho  one  on  the  completion  of  which  he  looked  as  '  • 
main  object  of  his  life ;  a  fifUi  edition  in  5  vols.  ap|iear\  <1  .  > 
1824,  &c.     In  1799   he   published  the  first  edition  of    \ 
manual  of  antient  history  ('  Handbuch  der  Geschichto  <:< ' 
Staaten  des  Alterthums').     A  fifth  appeared   in  182f>.     It 
must  bo  remembered  that  in  addition  to  these  works,  whi* 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  of  whidi  v..  i» 
has  its  own  merits,  he  had  for  some  years  been  editing*   d  >. 
jointly  with  his  friend  Tvchsen,  a  journal  on  antient  lit<  n 
turc  and  art  (' Dibliothek  der  alten  Literatur  und  Kt&ii*:'t 
and  had  written  a  great  variety  of  essays  for  other  period u^»l 
and  for  tlie  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  uottiug*  n 
His  activity  was  astonishing,  and,  in  addition  to  all  thi*.  ) 
began  about  the  year  1800  to  study  the  history  of  the  uitd«< . 
ages  and  of  mocfem  times,  and  also  lectured  upon  thcAo  »«i 
jects  with  as  much  applause  aa  he  had  before  obtained  b\  1.  < 
lectures  on  antient  history.    It  b  further  worth  nentitiini../ 
that  Heeren*8  activity  as  an  author  wis  always  in  the  « I'l'-  >> 
connection  with  that  of  a  lecturer,  and  before  he  wrote  a  w^r*. 
on  any  subject  he  had  at  least  once  or  twrice  lectured  on  it   i. 
the  university.     Hence  he  always  appears  a  master  of  h 
subject,  and  was  enabled  to  give  to  his  productions  that  t)ii.<i 
and  peri'ection  which  makes  them  popular  in  the  best  ^  '. 
of  the  term,  and   which   is  certainly  a  rare  chanic(t*n<»:  ■ 
of  Gennan  writers.     A  groat  work  relating  to  the  hi*tt»r% 
modem  times,  and  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  U-«*i  •  * 
his  productions,  bears  the  title  '  Handbuch  der  Gesch'u^.i. 
des  Europaeischen    Staatensy stems   und    seiner   Kolobu  t 
Gottingen,    1809;   a  fourth  edition  appeared  in  182:2. 
work  on  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  Q  Sur  rinflwiu^*  •    • 
Croisades,'  Paris,   1808^  was  crowned  dv  the  Acmltftn^ 
Inscriptions.     A  colIecUon  of  his  minor  historical  work«, 
3  vols.  (*  Kleine  historische  SchrifW*),  appeared  from  1  ^^ 
to  1808,  and  another  embracing  all  hia  nutorical  wurk^,  :• 
15  vols.,  from  1821  to  1826.     Most  of  his  works  have   U  - 
translated  into  English  and  Dutch,  and  some  of  them  an   • 
regarded  as  standard  works  of  their  kind.     On  the  cirwth 
Eichhom,  in  1827,  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  *  It 
tingische  Gelehrten   Anzcigcn,'  which,   to^pither  with    \. 
professional  duties,  took  up  so  much  of  his  time  that  ht*  • 
unable  to  complete  his  groat  work  on  the  politics  mid  < .  - 
merce  of  the  states  of  antiquity,  although  oonsidcnal>lc   ; 
paralioiis  had  already  been  maJe  for  it. 

Ileeren's  merits  were  universally  acknowledged.     Th«<  . 
demies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Sf  unich,  Stockbdm,  iJi. 
and  Copenhagen  show^  him  their  respect  by  electinfc  h 
member.     He  was  also  a  member  of  tne  Asmtic  socit.t't«  • 
London  and  Calcutta.     In  1827  or  1828  Heercn,  in  ccmj 
tion  with  Ukert.  formed  the  plan  of  editing  a  scries  of  v«l 
containing  the  histories  of  tlie  states  of  Europe.     Tlic 
historians  of  Germany  were  induced  to  write  histories  f4«' 
series.     The  whole  is  not  yet  completi*d,  but  amockg^    M-- 
works  there  arc  some  of  the  highest  eminence,  such  j«  1 
i)en berg's  'History  of  England,'  and  Gesier's  *Ili*t  ^-^ 
Sweden.'     Hccren  died  at  Gottingen,  on  the  6lli  of  31 . 
1842. 

The  great  merits  of  Hecren's  works,  es|)ecia]ly  of  ihov^ 
lating  to  antiquity,  arc  these :  they  are  usually  tnc  rr^titt  • 
diligent  study  of  the  antient  writers  themselves,  and  rrpri*^ 
the  nations  m  their  political  and  commen'ial  rdatkacxs 
very  lively  manner,     llis  works  arc  written  In  a  clc«r  ^r-    ■ 
so  as  to  be  intelli;:iblc  to  any  person  of  uKxIem^e  etitu^^;' 
and  the  influeure  which  they  have  exercised  is,  kft  tliu  « 


hmTsn^i  .  ,    ■  l'™;n  «*«'c.  the«un,  and  rpowi,,  a 

^U^rA  L*^*  «l''er-,h.pcd  oorolU,  with  the  th««t 

dLdTfTtJ  »^^"^L  '^^  «>fpel»'».  1-cellcd,  combined 
«o»dl  at  the  base,  without  any  manifest  receptacle.  The 
•pftWM  are  annual  or  shnibl.v  plants,  with  alt^iate  leaves 
•ndcironate  spikes  of  small  blue  or  white  flowm^^  ' 

A-^Kkf*?"""""'.^*""'""  Ueliotrope  or  Turnsole,  has  a 
S^3  h^^V  JT""?"*  oWong-lanccoUle  wrinkled  leaves, 
ttrmmJ  b«„chcd  sp.k« ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  hardly  the 

Sffive^^^r^*-  ThemouthoftherorolUia  inteJcted 
with  five  Dhcaturo,  of  a  purple-lilac  colour  with  a  greenUh 

much  «.lt.vatcd  on  account  of  the  scent  of  its  flowt™,  whi,^ 
mcmblc.  very  much  the  smell  of  the  vanilla.    It  is  i  naUve 

anfLS^'"™"'  "'*  ^»"«?««>  Turnsole  or  Ililiofropc,  has 

SUk^r.L'^'?'"'-.*^".^'*  '^•^'^  finely ^;™,n- 
S^i  S'  1  '•»«'»1  'P'l":"  *>lit«rv,  the  teruiinal  ^cs  con- 
H!^:  »»>e  culyx  spreading  in  the  rfuit^bcaring  state.     It  is 

e»ws.    The  flowers  are  swcet-sccuted. 

««;„■  flV*^  *'"*,'"  hcrbaotous  erect  very  villous  stem,  with 

ovate,  flat,  villous  leaves,  the  spikes  lat^rirf~tiwninal  »olitor7 

f  T,.-.»ii     «•   •  t     *"P'«'«»t  O'e  qXiorp^nov  iuumv 


tedt^"^  "S'S"^w  !Lr.d-?KS,2^  £ 

rnr«^^      "'^J.?  »»ot.bed  before  being  planted  out 

eity,  In  1746  W  was  made  rJJo(^  ^Ir^y'^t.^jH 
"nwy;  but  this  post  he  h.l.l  c^I^Jf  ?^_^"*^'^ 


H  E  t 

Through  the  mediation  of  Count  lUchnff;  ^h^  .... 
..om  Copenhagen  for  the  puriKMc  of  making  the  i^;/,  '.' 
acwptcd  an  inritation  from  the  court  of  DtTmuifl  . .  ' 

tL\^^^•}^^^r^^''^''  ^"  ^^''•"*^» « order  t;.. 

there  the  transit  of  Venus  orer  the  sun's  disc     A«.w 
he  set  out  from  Vienna  in  176« ;  and,  after  irtavin- , . ' 
tmip  at  Copenhagen,  he  proceeded  to  tJie  place'  J\\ 
tinatu)n  ;  he  was  absent  about  two  years  and  a  'h$]f  «,  ' 
mission,  when,  having  fully  succeeded  in  its  ohWi  I.  • 
tumc-d  to  Vienna.     Besides  observing  the  tmmit   ii»r 
advantage  of  his  re«dence  in  Laphmd  to  study  the  re,  r 
the  natural  history,  and  the  climate  of  the  liuntn    1k 
tory,  language,  and  religion  of  the  people,  with  Uu  »  ... 
the  arts  among  them  :  he  made  also  numerous  obser^ai.". 
terrestnal  magnetism,   on  the  phenomena  of  the  th'.. 
wmds,  and  on  the  variations  of  the  barometrical  coluul-    ' 
he  measured  the  heiglits  of  the  princijol  mounuiiia     \* 
hifl  return  he  prepared  a  work  containing  a  full  aa-oum  ."•" 
resoanthes,  which  was  to  have  been  publUhed  in  iliTr  .. 
lumes,  4lo.,  but  it  never  apjjeared. 

Hell  was  very  fortunate  in  the  sky  being  fevouniM,   ., 
the  day  (June  3,  1769)  that  the  transit  took  pUr  »., 
he  was  enabled  to  observe  tlie  interior  contact  at  iW  u 
mcncemcnt,  and  both  tlie  interior  and  exterior  eontaiit  «  . 
termination  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  tli»- .. 
racy  of  his  observations  that  the  value  of  the  sun's  m-, 
which  he  deduced  by  com|)arinff  them  with  the  comviR.. 
observations  at  certain  other  places,  agreed,  within  L-. 
of  a  second,  with  the  value  afterwards  determined  h>m  t 
l>anson8  with  all  the  best  obscnatioiis  which  were  ma.!,' 

On  accepting  the  engagement,  Hell  was  enjoiniHi  h*  • 
Danish  mmi^fry  to  abstain  from  publishing  any  aw.uut .!( 
observations  till  his  return  to  Copewhacen,  and  till  U  . 
iDftdo  all  the  reouisite  comjiutations.      The  delay  nhi  !. 

^fiSQ^^^  t"W  injunction,  took  place  in  makine  li- . 

observations  r>fciili;?»  ^^^  offence  to  Laknde,  who  Li. 
letten  addressed   to  iJip  different  governments  of 
JfTcatly  promoted  the  measuiS^*^  obstTving  the  phe 


JfTcatly  promoted  the  measuuSS:'  '    o  . 

-*  '*•**'" '  irthH-/-'""^*"®  i  >«  «*o  «• 


Kut 
ieoon.i 


•   ^,     ^."^  "•"  "«ue  recior  01  an  i 

^ter  three  ycj«  he  obtained  the  r^  oTi^"  J^''  ?** 

-echanics,  '...  I.  E^^  A  t^b^  TZ^J^^r 
«nt  astronomer  royal  was  required  to^lJ^  r  '  "^ 
ed  in..r»menu  to  fwo  boy.7rom  CbltTHo.  JtT  IT**' 
•nan  astronomer,  however,  nvc  thelM«Jr.^i?i  J  •  ^^' 
year,  bis  time  afterwards  |^S^fij|!  ^^^  ^"^  ?»• 


at  difierent  places  on  the  earthV,^  

mcrs  were  however  soon  -rrnrilc  11^ liP**  ^^f  coiil.iiu.v' 
OMTCspond  with  each  other  as  beforo^liiS"  **'**'  T  ' 
moir  relating  to  the  transit,  which  was  rwXi!^'"'*  "^  '' 
demr  ol  Sciences  of  Copenhagen,  NovemUw^'  '"'''' 

1  he  principal  work  published   by  ih'is  art Kfc»""'" '  * 
jerus  cl^Ephemeride.  in  thirty-fiveTolume-TsI^ 
Uon  being  enUtled  '  EphemerTde.  AnS  rW-U^' *'  '" 

dianum  ^mdobonensem  Calculis  definite.'      \\i^  ' ' 

ceptwn  of  two  volumes,  these  co»tain.nXlu«i > ••' 
mnal  subjeeu  by  himself  or  other  sdeiSKc^  l*"- ' 
Pilgram  and  Tricsnecker;   the  Ibnner  of  wh^'r'"^^ 
work  dunng  the  absence  of  Uell  in  Lap||^°">  '"• 
hwp„bh«,t,ons  on  astronomical  subjecti  ^' a,^*--  * 

lSou^»'T,^'~'-  ^'^'-  "*«  >«t'''^"«  ^  S/|"" 

tteliquarum    Tabularum,'   1763;    « TubuLe   tii.,"^    • 

?«r  r  n  S"PP'«^."«'"to.  etc.,'  1763 ; .  dS  Sa^^Tlfe  ^ '  -, 
J7b9    Wardoehusji  observato,'  1770;    •  De  P«r-!W'  -"• 
f\P^'''^^  '^'^•'^  Veneris,  anni  1  rw^' 
'  MeUiodua  Astronomica  sine  Usu  Quadrintia    '  t'^'  '' 
lie  also  edited  a  cllcction,  which  had  Cn  m;d3bj  1! 
stem,  of  »hn  n«f..r.n»_: i -i ..  . "  •"•"St.  j^  ^._ . 


..»ini-!k  ^"i^ciion,  wnicJi  bad  been 

P^i^i  Ir"'  .'^t'?™'""™'  observations  muUe  by 

It^.'^Xms!''"'  '^--P-Wi.he/ 

T  ^^■'^'?,J^^  w*"-""  te  publisheil  «  Elem 
iv^"7"'.'.  8V0.,  1745;  '  Adjununtum  McT 
ChronoWico-GcneaJogico  liistoricum,'  IGn.o 
menta  Arithmetics  Numcri.  a.  et  Litc^^Ii,  "a 
SJT  "^J^  *™''  magnitudes  of  the  sun  «.,d  „ 
by  the  naked  eye,  1775;  and  oiw  on  aKcw 
Aurora  Borealis,  1776.  «  •  ^■♦ew 

All  hU  works  were  published  at  Vienn>  •'' 
m  that  city,  April  14,  1792,  being  «;ve„,v"rwo 

Schemn  u^  wd  the  inventor  of  a  sort  of  aiul.^  ,■, 
mines :  th«  u  described  in  the  «  Mtooires  SL^^aI" 
Science,  de  ParU '  for  the  year  1760.  "  *  -^^A 

iil:-L06CIA'DrUM,  a  genus  of  irciscd  U.   Jh^cr 
'  natural  order  Umbellifene  iid  to  Uj?\,  <7^^ 
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>  Uvormol,  in  the  cipectttias  of  obtMning  good  Kboob 
for  lier  children  and  pIcManC  fodetjr  for  bonelf.  She  had 
little  ncjceii  in  either  of  theie  objects.  The  sohoole  were  not 
•oeh  ■•  the  wished  for;  her  house  was  inooovenientlv  small ; 
she  was  besacfred  bv  visiton,  pressed  lo  attend  fssnionable 
paitiea.  and  cooiplams  with  some  bittemess  of  *  this  weary 
eelebrit/.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1829  Mrs.  Uemans  paid 
a  Tisit  to  Scotland.  After  staying  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh, 
she  proceeded  to  Chieftwood,  in  Koxboighshire,  the  rstadence 
of  the  author  of '  Cyril  Thornton,*  and  was  there  mtrodnoed 
m  Sir  Walter  Seoti,  with  whom  she  afterwards  spent  several 
days  at  Abbotsfofd.  She  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  August, 
and  thenoe  proceeded  home  to  Wavertree. 

In  1890  she  published  another  volume  of  poetry,  'The 
Songs  of  the  Aflbctiona,'  and  in  the  summer  of  the  mme  year 
nsid  a  Tint  to  the  kkea  of  Cumberiand  and  Westmoreland. 
She  remained  a  fortnight  with  Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount, 


and  then  took  up  her  restdenoe  at  Dove-Nest  Cotta^, 
Ambleside.  After  remaining  sobm  weeks,  she  was  induced 
lo  make  a  seoood  visit  to  S^thind,  on  which  occasion  she 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  Milbuni  Tower,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Robert  Uston.  During  this  visit  she  formed  a  Inend- 
shm  in  conseguenoe  of  which  she  was  induced  lo  viwt  Dublin 
berora  she  returned  to  Wavertree,  and  ultimately  decided  on 
leaving  England,  and  filing  her  abode  at  Dublin. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  Mrs.  Uemans  left  England  fpr  Dob- 
lin,  where  she  took  lodgings.  Her  health,  from  the  time  of 
her  leaving  England,  became  rapidly  worse,  to  which  the 
.advancing  age  of  the  sons  remaining  under  her  care  wm  sn 
additiooai  cause  of  anxiety.  *  My  position,'  she  writes, 
*  obliged  as  I  am  *'  to  breast  a  stormy  worid  alone,*'  pre- 
cludes me  from  a  calm  still  meditative  lifo,  which  I  wouM 
derire.*  In  November,  1831,  after  a  visit  to  her  brother  in 
Kilkenny,  she  writes  thus  to  a  friend  in  England  :^*  (>n  my 
return  to  Dublin  I  became  a  sufferer  feora  the  longest  and 
severest  attack  of  heart-palpitatian  I  have  ever  experienced. 
It  wasaoeompanfed  bv  almost  daily  feinting  fits,  and  a  Ian- 
guor  quite  indescribable.*  And  not  long  afterwards,  in 
another  letter,  she  says  i-^*  The  constant  necessity  of  provid- 
ing snms  of  money  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  boys*  educa- 
tion has  obliged  me  to  waste  my  mind  in  what  I  conskler 
mere  desultory  efiiisioDs, 

•  Poarinf  mYwlf  away, 
A«  •  irild  hM  wM  tlM>  Mlaic*  mm 
Tlwt  vhksU  withla  Mm  thrilU  and  beats  and  buna 
Int«  a  fleeting  lay.'* ' 

The  fetter  months  of  1833  were  busily  spent  by  Mrs.  He. 
BMUU  \m  arranging  and  preparing  for  publication  the  three  col- 
lections of  her  poems  which  were  published  in  the  siiring  and 
summer  of  1844 :  '  Uvmns  for  Childhood  ;*  '  National  Lyrics 
and  Songs  for  Music :   and  *  Scenes  and  Ilynuis  of  life. 

In  August,  1834,  Mrs.  Heroans  took  the  scariet  fever,  and 
when  imperfectly  recovered,  caught  a  cold ;  ague  was  super- 
induced, and  never  left  her  till  it  was  subdixid  by  her  last 
fatal  malady »  dropsy,  which  betore  the  end  of  1834  had  as- 
sumcd  an  unequivocally  daneerous  aspect.  The  summer  raei- 
dcnoe  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  placed  at  her  disposal ; 
change  of  scene  and  the  kind  attentions  of  the  archbishop  and 
his  wife  afferded  some  relief,  but  no  permanent  benefit ;  and 
in  order  to  be  near  to  her  physicians,  she  was  taken  bisk  to 
Dublin. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1835,  Mrs.  Hemans  dictated  her 
lH4t  poetical  efibrt,  the  '  Sabbath  Sonnet.*  She  continued  lo 
sink  gnduallv  till  May  18,  1835,  when,  after  a  long  and 
()iiict  sleep,  she  died  without  e  sigh  or  movement  She  wm 
buried  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  which 
is  clone  to  the  house  in  whkh  she  died.  A  tablet  waa  eracled 
by  her  Ijrothert  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aaaph,  *  in  memory 
o(  Felicia  Ilemsna,  whose  character  is  best  pourtrayed  in  her 
writinKS.'  A  volume  of  'Poetical  Remains*  was  fwUished 
ttlior  her  death. 

Mrs.  Uemans  couU  hardly  be  called  a  beautiful  wonuu, 
but  her  peisooal  appearance  was  very  plessing  In  early 
vmjth  she  was  greatly  admirrd  for  the  brilliance  of  her  com- 
j>)exion  and  her  glossy  golden  hair;  her  complexkxi  retained 
lu  cleamem  in  her  matorer  years ;  her  hair  darkened  into 
auburn,  of  a  silk-like  softnem,  and  very  long  and  abundant. 
In  her  aspect  and  movemenu  there  was  somethmg  more  than 
usually  delicate  and  femininf).  She  was  unassuming,  and  wont 
setdoro  and  reluctantly  into  general  aociety.  Her  family,  a 
few  friends,  her  music,  her  books,  and  her  poetical  pursuit^. 


were  her  chief  aouroea  of  eigoymeot.  She  pbyed  ud  11*9 
harp  and  piano-forte,  and  about  the  time  when  slic  unit  t . 
reside  at  Wavertree,  discovered  in  herself  a  faculty  «  .  • :. 
gave  her  much  gratificatiun^that  of  componug  luelotlita .  •  .•• 
would  soroedmes  amke  a  musical  air,  and  then  write  «<-..• 
for  it,  and  wmetimes  set  to  music  a  song  or  lyrical  |Wf«. 
already  written.  Among  her  friends  she  was  distingutilMd 
nroch  vivacity  and  a  very  delicate  wit.  She  was  kind  dui 
affifictionale;  and  was  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  jmliiuM 
towards  the  other  female  writcra  of  her  day,  with  mo«i  '•: 
whom  she  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  either  neraoiial  nr  '» 
correspondence— with  Joanna  BailUe,  Miss  Miifotd,  Mm 
Landon,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mary  Uowitt,  and  othera. 

Mrs.  IIeman8*s  love  of  the  art  to  which  she  had  devorr«l 
herMlf  was  intense,  and  her  appreciation  of  it  was  serious  uh\ 
high,  as  a  means  to  purify  and  elevate  the  mind.  In  i*t 
kter  jrears  her  religious  impressions  became  stronger,  and  hit 
poetry  became  more  tinctured  with  religious  thoughu  sui 
feelings.  Uer  knowledge  was  extensive,  out  it  was  not  phiii>. 
sophi^  or  sdentiiic  knowledge.  Poetry  was  the  ol>Wrt  ii4 
all  her  studies,  and  she  sought  for  its  materials  in  hist  on , 
voyages  and  travels,  and  the  fine  arts;  but  her  esperijii  ti^-. 
light  was  to  cootempfete  the  scenes  of  nature  in  all  tJ)Mr 
aspects  of  beauty,  and  to  muse  upon  the  aseodatiosift  m4 
sympathies  connected  with  them.  Her  thoughts  are  nnUr. 
rowed,  are  never  vague  or  indistinct,  and  always  seen  U^A.» 
naturally  from  the  scene  or  drcumstance  present  to  her  nuiA 
She  is  most  succeesftil  when  the  subject  is  native,  aomethi!i:; 
which  she  has  seen,  or  something  which  by  tta  asaoeaaiiuoi 


calls  up  the  s;jrmnathics  which  are  femilhir  to  her.  In  furriku 
sub|ects  she  is  lem  eifective.  Uer  poetry  is  thus  pecolju  1 
ami  strikingly  the  representation  of  her  own  character.  •• 
the  thoughti  and  feelings  of  the  woman;  it  is  esaeotiidif 
Wrical  and  descriptive,  filled  with  inu^<ery,  sometimea  o^n^ 
flowing  with  it    She  has  no  dramatic  power;  ahe  caaiv>t 


enter  in 


into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  01 
t  her  own.     Her  tragedy  was  do 


ithers ;  ahe  can  < 


exhibit  her  own.     Her  tragedy  was  deservedly  condemoti! 
The  actions  and  sentiments  of  the  characters  an  above  m- 
ture  or  out  of  it,  and  the  diction  is  not  dramatic,  but  poviit  »'■ 
and  monolonouslv  uniform  from   prince  to  peasant.       Ht 
versifioation  has  three  distinct  styles.    Her '  Domeatk  Ati-  • 
tioos,'  and  other  early  poems,  are  obviously  moddUrd  ««: 
« The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  of  Campbell ;  her  *  Tdea  and  ii:» 
toric  Scenes,'  and  other  poems  01  the  middfe  poiod,  an     . 
the  maimer  of  Byron,  less  flowing  than  her  early  styU-,  '  - 
more  rigorous.     Her  last  style  is  her  own,  and  whcii*  r  . 
blank  verae,  in  couplet  rhymea,  in  stanzas,  in  sonneta*  ur   • 
the  varied  measures  of  lync  poetry,  exhibits  in  it*  free  arv 
continuoos  flow  a  perfection  of  rhythmical  melody  mUkh 
sweetnem  and  fullness  of  sound  has  never  been  surpasai- 
In  unlntemipted  reading,  however,  it  has  an  effect  of  cloy  .r«- 
unifermity.    Uor  great  defect  is  the  mmihirity  of  tone  a: 
trestment  which  pervades  all  her  works.    Many  of  her  iyrr 
pieces  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

(Chorley,  Mamoin  af  Mr:  Henuau ;    Mrs.  Hemacv  • 
Poems.) 

II£M£R(yBIUS,_a  genus  of  insectiof  the  eider  .>«i. 

eatabliftii. 
ifaseqoent  entonn. » 

^  distti^pui^hed  bv  i*. 

filiform  antennae  and  by  the  number  (four)  w  the  palp* 
the  inaecti  included  in  it.  They  have  aoft  sicodcr  burv 
much  exceeded  in  length  by  the  laige  redcidated  wuu 
which,  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  are  deflexed.  Thetr  ••% 
are  globular  and  vivkily  metallic  The  larvmara  fet^*** 
in  habit,  and  prey  upon  pfent  lice,  seizing  theni  with  ;t. 
powerful  jaws  and  sucking  their  prey  to  cfeath.  Whra 
grown,  they  spin  and  envelop  themselves  in  a  mlkca  ciir '< 
The  eggs  of  llemerobii  are  deposited  on  plants,  and  *re  f  a**  .* 
culated,  so  as  to  resembfe  fungi,  for  which  they  havn  sooh  t*. 
been  mistaken.  These  insects  rsnge  from  Europe  lo  Aiteir^ 
and  there  aro  many  species  natives  of  the  British  iaiea. 

UEMICI'DAKI^,  a  genus  of  fossil  Echinodcnnat^     - 
the  oolite. 

HEMlPN£'UST£S,ageausoffossU£rhinod«maia  1- 
the  chalk  marl. 

IlEMri  RYPA,  a  raws  of  fossil  Poly|naria«  In  tn«>  ! . 
stone  of  Devonshire,  allied  to  Fenestella.    (Phillips  ) 

HEMLING,  HANS.     rMsmuiio.  UAna,  P.  C.  S  : 

HENDEHSON,  THOMAS,  was  the  son  of  n  respr^u 
tradesman  at  Dundee,  where  he  was  bom  DeeemWr      - 
1798.     After  an  education  such  as  his  native  town   •- 


nj:iJii!.nLri5iu9,  a  genus  01  insects  01  tne  « 
rapteta  and  section  JPfenijpeanes.  The  genus,  as  i 
by  linnseus,  has  been  dismembered  bv  subsequent 
gisti,  and  is  now  equivalent  to  a  family  distinguish 
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Robert  Hanfjm  wboM  sifdiitiire  as  notery-publie  is  attedied 
to  a  charter  gmtDd  in  1478  by  tiM  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  In 
Fifeshire ;  and  be  ia  elfewbere  taid  to  have  been  a  school* 
master  in  that  town.  It  has  been  inierred  that  he  nnist  have 
been  an  ecdcaiastSc ;  and  It  has  been  coiyectured  thiit  he  msj 
have  bc«n  a  Benedictine  monk.  In  a  poem  of  Dunbar, 
prmted  in  1608,  he  is  spoken  of  as  dead :  and  to  one  of  his 
pnems  lie  had  described  himself  as  a  *  man  of  afre.*  His  talc 
of  *  Orphctts  Kyng,  and  how  he  yeid  to  hewyn  and  to  hel  to 
seik  hii  quene,'  was  printed  at  Edinbargh,  in  1 508 :  and  in 
1608  there  was  printed  his  *  Testament  of  Fairt^  Creseide,' 
jrhich  had  been  suggested  by  the  *  Trmlos  and  Crcseide'  of 
Chaooer,  and  is  fouml  in  the  common  editions  of  that  poet*s 
works.  His  beantifal  pastoral  of  *  Robin  and  Makyne*  is 
known  to  most  readers  from  Percy's  '  Reliancs.'  Other  sped- 
OMns  of  Henryson's  poems  are  in  SibbaJd's  '  Chronicle  of 
Scottish  Poetiy,*  m  Dr.  Irrmg*8  '  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,' 
and  in  £Uis*s  *  Specimens.'  The  fullest  collections  of  them, 
however,  are  in  Lord  Uailes's  *  Ancient  Scottish  Poems.*  1770, 
and  in  a  volume  containing  his  thirteen  poems,  called  '  Fables,' 
edited  by  Dr.  Irving  in  1882,  for  the  Bannatyne  club.  For 
that  dub,  in  1824,  Mr.  Georse  Chalmen  had  edited  the 
'Testament of  Cresekle,' and  'Robin  and  Makyne.'  Hen- 
ryaon  writes  with  much  greater  parity  and  correctness  than 
most  Scotsmen  of  his  time :  his  venification  is  good,  and  his 
poetical  ftncy  rich  and  lively. 

lIEPATrriS.    [LiTu,  DmiAsia  or,  P.  C] 

HEIIACLE'UM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
tnnte  order  Umbel liffeiv  and  the  tribe  Pcuccdanese.  The 
eslvx  conrists  of  5  minute  teeth,  the  petals  aboordate  with  an 
hilloicd  ooint,  the  outer  ones  rsdiant.  Thero  are  34  spedes 
noticed,  nut  only  one  of  these  is  found  m  Great  Britain,  and 
tew  are  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

H.  SpkomAdhim^  Cow  Parsnip,  has  temate  pinnate  leaves, 
the  leeflets  lobed  or  mnnatifid,  cut,  and  serrated.  The  stem 
is  about  four  feet  hiffh,  the  lower  leaves  very  large,  and  the 
liowen  white  or  reduish.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably of  Siberia,  and  is  Ibund  plentifully  in  the  meadows  and 
hedges  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  plant  affords  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food  for  cattle,  and  is  collected  in  Sussex  for 
latteninr  hogs;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  hog- weed.  Cows 
and  Tmbbits  are  also  fond  of  it.  and  horses  will  sometimes  eat 
it,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  agreeable  to  them.  The 
Kamtchatdales  and  Kossians  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
shoots  and  leaf-stalks  as  fomi.  aflber  the  rind,  which  is  bitter,  has 
been  taken  off.  They  collect  large  bundles  of  the  plants,  and 
during  the  process  of  drying  the  stalks  become  covered  with  a 
sareharine  efflorescence  which  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 
The  Russians  distil  an  anient  suirit  from  the  stalks  thus  pre- 
pared bv  first  fermenting  them  m  water  with  bilberries.  The 
seeds  of  the  plant  arc  diuretic  and  stomachic,  and  exhale  a 
powerful  odour. 

H,  pubetcen*  has  temate  leaves,  somewhat  pubescent  be- 
neath ;  the  leaflets  toothed  and  pinnatifid ;  the  umbels  of  many 
rays;  involucre  from  I  to  2  leaves;  the  fruit  elliptic,  having 
the  diak  rather  villous.  It  is  a  native  of  Taurioa  in  shady 
places,  and  of  the  Caucasus  in  alpine  places.  The  young 
shoots  are  filled  with  a  sweet  aromatic  juice  which  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  the  Caucasus  in  s  crude  state. 

H,  Pyrmaicum  has  large  leaves,  tomentosc  beneath ;  the 
Iea6ets  lanceolate,  toothed,  or  temate ;  the  ifivolucre  of  few 
leaves;  the  young  fruit  covered  with  long  hairs;  the  matured 
ones  glabrons  and  nearly  orbicular.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  and  Central  Pyrenees,  and  of  Italy.  D.  Don  thinks 
that  this  plant  is  identical  with  the  H.  amnmijerum  of  WilU 
denow,  wnich  was  sunpoied  to  yield  t£e  gum  oramoniacum 
of  commerce.  Don  naa  however  identified  the  plant  which 
yields  this  gum,  and  has  placed  it  in  a  new  genus.  [Dobxha, 
P.  C.  S.] 

All  the  spedes  of  Heradenm  grow  well  in  any  roil,  and  are 
easily  pro|iagated  by  seeds  or  by  dividing  the  root. 

(Don,  Gardener*M  Victhnary;  Bumett,  OmtUnes  qf  Bo^ 
%anM :  Babington,  Manwd  of  Briiisk  Botany.) 

UERA'CLIUS,  Roman  emperor  from  a.d.  610  to  641. 
Since  the  fiuhlication  of  the  voltnne  of  the  '  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia* ctmttining  the  life  of  this  great  emperor,  the  im[)ort- 
anoe  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  countries  as  regards  Europe 
has  been  much  increased,  and  acrordin^ly  it  ap|)ears  useful  to 
give  a  more  circumstantial  description  of  his  campaigns  against 
the  Persians,  which  are  of  equal  interest  for  the  historian,  the 
gcof^nipher,  and  the  aohlter. 

The  deatitute  eooditioo  of  the  empire  at  the  accession  of 


Hcnditts  compdled  him  to  be  an  aloMMt  inarCive  tpertitof  #</ 
the  mtnooa  invasions  of  the  Avars  in  Europe  and  the  Pcr»iaM 
in  Asia.  By  submitting  to  an  annual  tribute  of  one  thosMTii 
talents  (pounds?)  of  gold,  as  many  talents  of  silver,  one  tlffii»* 
sand  silk  rubes,  and  one  thousand  slave  girls,  he  indmrd  t. » 
Persian  king  ChosroesorKhosrew  to  discontinue  bis  iuvw««'ia« 
of  Asia  Minor  and  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  cnoqnesu  h«»  Um 
made  from  the  Greek  empire,  which  comprehended  Zuy  <  < 
and  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  east  iad  south  of  a  f .  - 
drawn  frtmi  the  northern  frontiers  of  Syria  to  the  east«Trt  #  i- 
tremity  of  the  province  of  Pontus.  Heraclius  made  a  U  •• 
humilwting  peace  with  the  Avars.  Having  got  rid  of  :  •• 
enemies,  he  employed  vigorous  means  to  fill  his  treasury.  r.< ' 
sparing  the  property  of  the  churches ;  and  he  Has  thns  eiia)<i'  • 
to  raise  an  army  strong  enough  to  stop  all  further  de^gn«  ••! 
the  Persian  king.  The  plan  of  attacking  that  powerful  •  - 
was  bold  and  well  designed,  and  it  was  executed  with  so  niu«  )• 
boldness  and  prudence,  and  such  a  startling  combinatiim  i>* 
offence  and  defence,  as  to  equal  the  strategical  opentionj  ot 
the  greatest  generals. 

A  powerful  Persian  army  waa  stationed  in  the  valley  of  t^r 
Upper  Euphrates  ready  to  descend  through  the  pasM's  of  t.*.«* 
Anti-Taurus  into  the  high  plains  of  Cappadocia,  ami  to  ]nM'- 
on  towards  Constantinople  as  they  had  done  in  a.d.  «!!<•. 
The  armv  of  Heraclius,  consisting  chiefly  of  raw  levies,  v » 
Quartered  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople,  and  afterwartU  i . 
tnose  of  Chalcedon  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bos|)Orus,  ar.J 
a  whole  year  was  required  to  prepare  his  men  for  a  camimi^n 
But  Heraclius  was  master  of  the  sea,  and  his  numemus  fl«  • : 
enabled  him  to  choose  his  base  of  operation.     Early  in  \*  > 
spring  of  6*22  he  embarked  his  troops,  and  from*th«  l{o«|Mr  u» 
sailed  to  the  eastern  comer  of  CilicJa,  which  lies  round  tr. 
bay  of  Isk^udcrun  (Alexandria),  and  is   ))roiected   on  tl . 
north  and  east  by  the  Taurus  and  on  the  south  by  Mm.  .t 
Amanus.    Thero  on  the  plain  of  Issus  he  continued  ac  n  >. 
toming  his  troops  to  actual  warfare  by  making  them  man<nj*r«« 
in  the  same  way  as  modem  troops  do,  and  he  occupied   th** 
Cilidan  and  Syrian  gates  and  other  passes  that  lead  thmn::** 
the  siirroundimir  ranges.     A  Persian  amiy  approaching  in  K.  i 
confidence  of  making  the  Romans  primners  of  war,  orof  for^-m.' 
them  to  re-embark,  was  tumed,  routed,  and  driven  into  th< 
mountains  of  Armenia.     Having  thus  cleared  his  way  and  «•• 
cured  his  rear,  Heraclius  marched  through  the  Cilictan  gmtf« 
northward  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Argvus  (Arjfsh)  and  it^ 
Upper  Holys  (Kizil  Irmiik),  where,  as  it  seems,  a  ponioij  ■  t 
his  troops  remained  during  the  winter  as  a  body  of  obaervaiKm 
The  emperor  with  the  main  body  advanced  upon  Trebix^iti*.- . 
and  quartered  his  troops  in  the  province  of  Pontus.  Trebim^i  * 
now  became  the  centre  of  his  operations.     He  left  it,  h^iw  - 
ever,  soon  aAer  his  arrival,  sailed  to  Constantinople,  ami  . 
the  following  spring  of  623  retumed  with  a  fleet  and  a  chf  >«^  , 
body  of  5000  men.     It  is  important  to  ascertain  bis  moti^t 
for  conveying  his  army  by  sea  to  the  sontli-ea5tem  extnen  ••> 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  fighting  his  way  through   ii  >  •> 
ccssible  mountains  right  acrora  Asia  Minor  to  the  Euxirx 
ho  intended  to  make  Trebizond  the  bams  of  his  opcratti  t. 
for  it  seems  that  he  could  have  gone  there  directly  rrom  <  i>:. 
stantinoplc  without  incurring  the  risk  of  losing  half  bis  ami* . 
or  perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  defiles  of  the  Taunxs  »*  ■ 
Anti-Taums.     Our  sources  suy  nothing  of  hb  motives,   ai  • 
generally    we    know    few    details    of    his    first    csm|«v~* 
However,  if  wc  take  the  state  of  the  empire  into  due  cr  < 
deration,  and  draw  conclusions  from  his  subsequent  cainiMi» 
as  to  his  first,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  Uiat  llermiiu-  .-- 
tended  to  attack  Persia  from  two  points,  each  of  them  e<)i.^i' 
well  situated  for  an  attack  and  afiording  equal  security  in  <  i 
of  a  forced  or  voluntary  retreat.     And  it  l)ecomes  no 'less  |  •- 
bable  that  he  chose  the  bay  of  Isk($nderun  for  his  place  of  **  •• 
embarkation,  and  thence  marched  towards  the  Euxme«  berut 
he  wanted  to  relieve,  through  his  presence  at  tbo  hcivl  nl 
army,  the  minds  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  were  most  •  . 
posed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Persians,  and  to  orcuny  m  msj* 
mountain-nasses  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  tne  Pcr^ift   • 
from  breaking  through  the  defiles  between  Canpadocia  an 
the  Unpcr  Euphrates.     In  this,  however,  he  dia  not  sdcc^^* 
The  plan  of  his  campaign  further  shows  a  ftct  corroborati**)  '• 
many  sulisequent  wars,  namely,  tliat  the  inland  tract  Xxtm 
Trebizond  and  Issus  is  unfit  for  operations  on  a  lar|rc  ><-« 
and  that  the  only  points  from  which  AnueniSy  Meso|jot*n 
and  Syria  may  be  successfully  invaded  by  an  army  c«»fr.     j 
from  Asia  Minor  are  the  eastern  angles  of  Pontus  an«l  C'iJ«i 
whence  it  is  evident  that  a  power  which  is  master  of  tlie  »«  •* 
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lit,  tnn  pprMMMVI  twf  tfWjT  ^  RlllOV  tnCIf  CftAHI|jto| 

•ihI  ll^rw^liM  harmr  ftTMitrvl  ihcM  fkttmraiAe  coiKiitioiM, 
tkry  htd  ilovn  ilM4r  araw,  afiil  ftlH»<lMird  Cbocmr*  al  a  no- 
wNit  «ilN«  be  9»aml  moat  in  we^d  of  tbroi.  Tb«nv  i«  aomr- 
4iiM|r  ^tranirv  in  Uite  Mnnr,  and  it  wooM  imD  at  if  Hfwlittt 
ImJ  not  to  nnirh  a  luml  m  tt  at  Stnir«,  thr  tm  of  Chonmrt, 
nho  frhrIM  i««Hiat  hb  fiithiT,  and  tint  bim  to  «katb  In  6M. 

In  sfwia  of  ibia  Um  Cb<««rucf  bad  ttill  a  numeroot  army, 
tba  amount  of  which  it  bfl»ir«*%rr  etap^ratcHl  «hi*n  it  It  ttatrd 
■t  M>,OOU  mm,  to  opriotc  ll(*raHiii«  in  thr  r^mt«ign  of  6i7. 
Hnl  hit  vHtirtt  wtro  \n  vain.  Witb  imiututito  nowcr  tbr 
Human  rmprmr  mmrd  on  afmn  A«vrta,  and  althooirh  hb 
tiov,  bo  vm  toccMtful  In  r^rry  ntrt  and  m- 
ilo  mmr  fmra  tbo  province  of  Atn»paKn«, 
|«imrd  ibr  Zabat  (ilmi  Ziih)  in  Ita  omirr  part,  and  marched 
tovartlf  Niniveh  (opfimite  Mt'mil),  wnera  no  encnuntarpd  a 
iVnian  anoy  cmiiiimwlrd  by  iihatat«r,  n  bo  had  followed  the 
fmirfttir  for  toow  time,  bat  gained  tome  wiawbra  orer  htm, 
■ml  bad  tail m  a  potition  nftkf  the  ruint  of  Ninireh  witli  the 
kafenlion  of  prevenunir  the  Romant  from  occttpyinfr  th«  valley 
of  the  Ttrnt  and  marrbing  npoo  Ctniphon.  After  m  ohtti- 
mMr  rmuunce  fmtn  daybreak  till  night  Rhaaater  wat  ronted 
ami  killnl,  and  llrrarlittt,  who  had  anln  rifrnaliaed  himtelf  aa 
a  irmeral  and  a  warrior,  pofmp«l  the  fogitivo  enemy,  and 
ofr«i|*ird  the  bntlcrt  over  the  iirvat  and  the  little  Ziih, 
wbtrb  the  rer^ant  bad  no  time  to  trotre.  The  battle  at 
Nifiurb  wat  ftNnrbt  on  the  12ih  of  DiHvmber,  6*27.  (>n  bit 
way  to  iWtagerd  or  Artemita*  llerarlian  took,  plundered,  and 
dettn>>ei|  tbv  royal  |«laers  of  Hum,  liogluli,  and  othert,  and 
imiiM-ti««*  tnpatitrM  fell  into  ht«  ban<lt.  Sinm  afVerwardt  he 
to) 4  Dattagrnl,  the  favounie  retKlencc  of  Cbofroet,  and  ilt 
tT«w^rr«,  of  wbifh  Tbco|ihane«  givet  a  fabalniit  detrription  ; 
and  amny  tbnQ«andt  of  captive  Romant,  chiefly  inhabitanta 
of  Kilrwa  and  Aletandna,  at  alao  three  hundred  ttandanb 
and  othrr  trophiet  token  from  the  Romant  in  farmer  eaaii- 
paignv,  wefw  recovered  by  the  Yictort.  Cbwrart  fled  from 
l>Bfliaveed  to  Cretipbon  (EUModain),  tn«l  thence  into  the 
faitBiior  of  Pef«a.  Ileracliiit  wat  alnnaly  in  tight  of  Cteti- 
nbmi,  when  he  anddenly  rrtrrated  nortb-ea«t  ufion  Siazura 
(HbefTiir)  and  Gandiaea,  ntiminir  the  Attyrian  mountaint  in 
the  muht  of  winter  without  Inm.  The  motivet  of  hit  re> 
trrat  were  either  the  ftwr  of  bein^;  onahlo  to  take  the  well 
lbrtiftc«l  citT  of  Ctraiphon  in  the  winter,  the  want  of  pro- 
Tkiont  in  Aarjrria,  which  hatl  hem  ravagv^l,  bf*ing  already 
very  tentablr  Mt,  or  perbaiw  the  rebeiiion  of  SirtMW  againtt 
kit  (bther  C'bntniet,  wYiom  he  trparberowly  »eired  and  put  to 
dfwth  with  eighteen  of  bit  arm*,  the  brotbert  of  Siroet.  (Fe- 
bruary iSth.  628.)  In  the  month  of  March  following  peace 
araa  eonHndeil  between  Siroca  and  llericliua.  Struct  ceded 
Syria,  Egypt,  Metnpntaraia«  and  Armenia,  and  gave  back  tlie 
lloly  CrtM  taken  by  hit  father  at  the  com|ueft  of  Jeruaalem  ; 
and  lleradttit  rive  tip  ouny  thoumnd  Pentan  capcivet,  ind 
•Hawed  the  Pervtan  tmopt  who  ttill  ocrapied  the  princijAl 
townt  of  Erypt,  Syria,  and  ftletociotamla  to  return  to  their 
native  erwntry  :  they  werr  tnpated  witb  great  humanity  on 
Ibeir  marrh  tbmogh  tb«*  Roman  provincm.  In  the  tame 
fnir  llemrltai  bad  bit  tHum(ibal  entrance  in  Conttantinople. 
Tbrnphanet,  to  vague  and  olMcure  in  bit  accomita  of  the  Hrvt 
nnn|«tffw«  of  lleradittt,  givet  a  dcuileil  an«l  accutmte  dcacrip- 
ttan  e^  the  iwmpaign  of  6*/7.  It  b  not  In  the  plan  of  thb 
article  to  relate  the  partlevlart  of  the  btter  part  of  tbe  reign 
nC  Il<»rarlint,  during  which  he  loat  all  bit  conqoetta,  whicb 
Ml  into  tiM*  bandt  of  the  Amiw  A  colomal  Matue  of  Hera- 
Hhn  etbtnl  at  llafletu  in  Puk'lia  to  ktc  at  the  end  of  the 
llfteentb  ecntoiT. 

(Tbeopban««,  p.  250.  kr. ;  Niecphoma,  p.  4,  ftc. ;  Ce- 
drriHti,  p,  407,  kr. ;  ZunarM,  vol.  li.  p.  W,  kc.  ;  Glycwt, 
p^  tro,  Ike.,  Hi  the  Parit  editioot .  Geonrioi  Pbida,  Jh  Kjh- 
^wr/f/mne  Hwnciii ;  BeOum  Afari^-mm:  Hfroeism:  the  antbor 
of  ih««e  ahnrl  bivtoriral  pnrm«,  wbirb  Iwivrevrr  are  veiy  valu- 
aMe.  aeeompanieil  ll«»r«rlHM  on  hit  cam|«iintt  ar«mtt  tbe 
Per«bn«;  Gibben.  lUHme  mtd  Fail;  Lpbrmi,  Hitioirt  dm 
Um  AajftrVe;  D'Anviile.  iUrhrrrh*^  Grtvfrafiki^^  am* 
ern»«wr  t  Erp^t»fm  df  f  Rmq^^rtmr  M^'ntei»tt$  an  /Vrap,    ia 

r  fht  imMcriptHmB  af 

*  and  part  of  Penia, 
in  Kinnrir*t  •Journey  tbmngh  Atia  Minor,  Armenia, 
KortlUtin,*  1ndita(«^  tbe  rootet  taken  by  llerarliaa  hi  hb 
ftowpolgrwt,  bwt  they  are  not  correct.  We  want  a  complete 
«y«tirml  romm^nt^ry  on  tbe  etprditmnt  of  Ilemcliat,  which 
mmU  e*T  lam  di.^wlib^  now  than  it  did  to  D*Anville,  tincw 
«ar  kimaiadgt  eC  tbe  eoanifj  it  moiw  eiart  than  It  waa  a 
1.) 


th«  t«  til.  vtd.  of  .lf/mo»Vm  d^  tArnd^mif  dm  it 

iiMU  iMtrr*.     Tb^  map  of  Asia  Minor  and  part  ol*  Penia, 


nERRART,  JOII ANN  FRIEDRICn,  a  i 
Gerataa  |iliilaaopher,  wm  bom  in  1776,  at  Oldenb«r|r,  whert 
bb  Iblber  al  the  time  held  aa  oAce  rmraected  with  tbe  ni* 
minbtration  of  jottice,  Receivin|r  hb  raligioua  inttnwiiim 
from  a  roan  well  aeqiminted  with  the  pbilotopbicwl  tjprtemt  ui 
Lribnitx  ami  Kant.  Ilerliart,  at  tbe  age  of  anmt  twelve,  wet 
led  to  tpecalate  upon  tueb  tubjrett  at  God,  freedom,  and  im- 
nortalitr.  In  bb  ei^rbteenth  year  he  went  to  the  Uniwraity  ol 
Jena,  whcTW  be  ttitilicd  under  Hcbte,  and  formed  an  intiiiMtv 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  be  entrrtaioed  tbe  birbett  o|tfnw«t 
of  hit  master  until  SchellinK*t  vicik,  *  Voni  hb,  fell  faito  Um 
bandt,  which  waa  ailmired  by  Ficbte,  while  llerhart  opfMwt^ 
ita  trmlcncy  witb  tbe  greatett  leal.  Thb  caaacd  a  branch  lir- 
tween  Ficbte  and  lierbart,  who  gladlr  aroepted  a  pinre  of  an- 
vato  tntor  w  hich  wat  offered  to  him  at  Bern  in  Switierhmd.  lie 
had  alrrady  conceived  tbe  idea  of  a  tyflem  of  paycbolo|ry  bated 
upon  matbematica,  ami  tbe  more  clearly  Ficbte  eiplniiird  bw 
%!ewt  upon  (wychology  in  bit  *  Sittrmebre  *  (Laipaii^  ibmI 
Jena,  1796),  tbe  more  Uerbart  bectme  eoovinced  Ibait  tbe 
jpcculationa  of  Ficbte  mutt  be  aliandoned  if  any  petmaatnt 
baab  waa  to  be  gained  for  hb  tcience.  About  the  aame  tbne 
he  devoted  bimaelf  with  great  ical  to  the  ttiidy  of  tlie  bbtory 
of  antient  pbilotopby,  which  led  bim  to  form  an  intimoiw 
acquaintance  with  the  t^ttema  of  Plato  and  tbe  Ekat»r«. 
Uowever  be  oontinwd  hit  own  retean*bea  which  be  bad  nm^- 
menced  under  Fichte,  and  from  ISCi  to  1805  be  drUv«*rvn| 
tihtlotopb'oal  lectorrt  in  the  Univemity  of  Gditiagen,  wljrce 
nc  developed  hb  peculiar  method  ot  tbinkinir,  wbiib  waa 
tubteqm^ntly  moch  ettonded,  but  remained  etaeaUttlly  t^« 
tame  at  it  bad  been  frt>m  the  beginning,  lib  tendency  wa« 
pre-eminently  practical,  and  it  wat  fnitly  owit^  to  thtt  r't- 
onmatance,  and  partly  tobb  pertonal  acquaintance  with  Pr^ 
taloui,  that  bb  firat  workt  trrated  on  education.  In  19U{»  b* 
wat  appointed  profetaor  of  pbilotophv  at  KiinigabrrK,  ai»d 
waa  at  the  aune  time  entrusted  with  the  tnpt  ' 
the  higher  educational  ettabli^hmcnti  in  the  < 
Prumia,  In  tbe  oifruiiiation  of  which  be  did 
In  1833  be  wat  mviteil  to  tbe  chair  of  pbilotop6y  in  tbe  Tn^ 
renity  of  Gottingen,  where  hb  lecturca  attracted  gifwt  attri- 
tion on  account  of  tlie  cleamem  and  prrcbion  witb  wbicb   be 

'  explained  hb  viewt.     lie  remained  at  Gottingcn  matii  bv 

j  death,  on  the  I4tb  of  Aogoit,  1841. 

I  llerhart  b  tbe  founder  of  a  particular  tyttcro  of  pbDoanp^y. 
which  it  interetting  on  account  of  hb  fircidbr  meiJwd  raihrr 
than  bb  originality  of  tbmurht,  for  m  reality  hb  aytlrm  la  cd 
a  tyncretic  kind,  and  Fichte*t  Influence  upon  It' cannot  \m 
mittaken.  Although  Ilerliart  occasionally  ptolraara  ia  be  t 
follower  of  Kant,  ttill  he  b  of  opinion  that  Kant*t  *  CrttJctM^ 
of  Pure  Reaaon*  b  almott  without  any  objrctive  valite,  nahd 
that  ita  method  mutt  be  entirely  ahandom^  if  mrta|iby%H-« 
are  to  be  founded  on  a  tecure  and  pcrmancnl  haabu  llrrbnn't 
rmltf  tic  tendency  further  remindt  ut  of  tbe  nnoadea  of  Lr  l»- 
nlii.  Pbilotopby,  aerofding  to  llerhart,  baa  imH,  like  ar^»- 
nary  tcicncea,  any  particular  tet  of  tubjrett  wbidi  are  ita  prrw 
vince,  bdt  it  contisu  in  tbe  manner  and  method  in  wbirb  nay 
tubjcct  whattoever  b  treated.    The  tabireta  themarltrt  av^ 

'  auppoaed  to  be  known,  and  are  called  bv  bim  *  a0tioft«  ' 
(liegnfle),  to  that  pbilato|»hy  b  tbe  methodical  tnratuM^i 
and  working  out  of  tbote  *  notiona.*  The  diflirrent  mefimdii  •/ 
trratment  conttitute  the  main  departmenia  of  pbilaao|i^y 
The  flrat  of  them  b  locic,  which  eoniidera  tbe  nnfri  ani 
cleamem  of  notiooa  and  their  combinatiuntL  Rut  tftar  <vi»- 
templation  of  the  world  and  of  oortelvea  kringa  before  »m 
notiona  which  raute  a ditcoid  in  our  tboit^hta»     ihit  ctriwar- 

'  ttanee  rrndeia  it  neccatary  for  ua  to  modify  oi  rhnagu  tba«r 
notiona  ateordtng  to  tbe  particular  nature  of  each*     B;  vi« 

'  prociwt  of  modibration  or  change  tometbinff  new  ki  ndduit^ 
which  Uerbart  oalb  tbe  top|flerocnt  or  romplroMnt  (Ert  ^  <* 
tung).  Now  tbe  arcond  amin  department  of  pliiiomi^;i  n 
metonbyaica,  which  llerhart  deftnet  to  be  tbe  arieww  U'*^^ 
enppiementary  notiont.  Tbe  method  of  ditmtwri^y  tbe  wv  y^ 
plementary  notiona  which  are  nrmttaiy  ia  ovdar  In  re»  ■  « 
given  fortt  which  contain  eontradictory  nutinaa,  iairUicvff  1-, 
b,  aceoeding  to  bim,  tbe  method  of  relationa,  and  b  b  by  an  • 
method  alone  that  tbe  other  notient  of  the  worid  and  •«  «m-. 
aelvea  can  be  firoperly  defined.  Ilence  ariaea  what  be  r^ '  • 
pmctMwl  nM*ta|ihvcica,  wbirb  b  tnbdivided  hito  P9*^^V«. 
tbe  pbilotopby  of  naiurv,  and  natural  ibeology.  A  UiM  cCm 
of  naiitint,  lattly,  add  aometbtng  to  oar  Mmnptiaaa^  aim  # 
prvidwcpa  eithir  pleatuiw  or  dbplraaum, and  the 
thew  aotkma  b  aeatbetict^  which,  wbea  anpfiad  t» 
thing**  formt  a  arrirt  of  tbeoriei  of  art,  wbivb  m^  ba  I 

I  practical  tcieneca.     They 
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vhidi  the/  reoeivo  their  cmolunoenU.'  So  far  as  thw,  there 
tt  tcrtaiait  no  objection.  There  ought  to  be  some  speedy 
mode  of  «fcprivtng  a  man  of  these  emoluments,  which  ne  ac- 
cepts upon  certain  terms,  lie  who  will  rcceivr  alms  [Fbavkai^ 
MOiOKB,  P.  C.  S.],  and  yet  preach  against  the  doctrines  which 
he  is  paid  for  teaching,  deserves  tlie  reprobation  of  all  man- 
kind ;  and  those  who  di«Hke  ecclesiastical  authority  most 
could  not  be  better  pleased  than  to  sec  such  an  offender 
handed  over  to  his  brethren  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  way  that 
t.be  rule  of  the  church  {irovides,  to  w^hich  the  oflendcr  has 
solemnly  submitted  him»elf. 

In  the  year  1845  pnx'eedings  were  commenced  in  the 
Arches*  Court  of  Cuulerlmry  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oakley 
for  writing,  publishin^^  und  maintaining  doctrines  contrary  to 
the  Articles  of  Reli^nuu. 

The  history  of  Heresy  in  England  is  instructive.  The 
change  from  burning  alive  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
on  religious  matters  is  one  of  the  steps  in  the  social  progress 
of  England.  For  some  other  matters  connected  with  the 
subject,  see  Blaspiikmy,  P.  C. 

IlERMES,  GKOIU;,  the  founder  of  a  philof^ophical 
school  of  Roman  Catholic  theolo^'y,  was  bom  on  the  *i2nd  of 
April,  1775,  at  Dreyerwaldc,  near  Miinster  in  Wcstpholia, 
where  he  received  nis  fu-st  education  from  the  prie^^t  of  the 
place.  lie  subsequently  became  a  |iupil  of  the  pynmasium  at 
Uhcina,  and  there  gave  the  first  proofs,  csf)e('ially  in  his  ma- 
thematical lessons,  of  his  strong  mental  iH>wors.  After  the 
vear  1792,  when  he  entered  the  theologicid  furulfy  ot 
Munster,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  tlius  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  no  one  con  establish  a  perfect  system  of  theolojry  unless 
he  hss  previously  fathomed  the  first  principles  on  which  all 
human  knowledge  is  base<l.  In  1798  he  was  api)ointcd 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Miinster,  and  all  his  exertions 
henceforth  were  directed  towards  restoring,  on  a  firm  basis, 
that  which  had  been  demoHshed  by  Kant  s  *  Criticism  of  nure 
IU«son.*  But  OS  a  teacher  at  the  gymnasium,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  known  tlie  results  of  his  nhilosophicol 
studies.  This  opportunity  however  was  offered  to  him  in 
1807,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Miinster. 
Ilis  great  talent  os  a  lecturer,  and  his  kind  and  benevolent 
manners,  attracted  great  numbers  of  students.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  had  to  give  his  opinion  on  some  ecclesiastical 
uuestion,  he  greatly  offended  Drostc-Visclicring,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  ill  feeling  thus  created  had 
probably  some  influence  in  the  subeie(]ucnt  proceedings  against 
the  doctrines  and  followers  of  Ilermcs.  In  1819  Hermes  was 
ap|}oiuted  professor  of  theology  in  the  newly  established  Uni- 
versity of  Boim.  His  lectures  again  attracted  students  not 
only  irom  all  parts  of  Catholic  Gennany,  but  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  sent  a  large  number  of  young  men  to  Bonn  for 
the  s|)ecial  purpose  of  studying  under  Ucrmes.  In  the  enjoy- 
uient  of  the  highest  esteem  both  of  his  colleagues  and  pupils, 
he  died  at  Bonn  on  the  2()th  of  May,  1831. 

The  only  work  that  Hermes  published  bears  the  title 
'  Einleitung  in  die  Christ-Katholische  Theologie,'  Miinster, 
1819,  8vo. ;  a  second  etiition  appeared  in  1831.  So  long  as 
Jic  Archbishop  Spiegel  zum  Descnberg  wus  alive,  Hermes 
and  his  viewa  were  not  attacked  by  the  see  of  Rome ;  but 
aoon  after  the  elevation  of  Droste-Vischering  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Colojme,  reports  were  made  to  Rome  about  the 
infidel  tendency  of  Hermes's  work,  which  still  continued  to  lie 
the  chief  theological  manual  at  Bonn  and  other  German  uni- 
versities, where  the  chairs  were  filled  by  the  disciples  of 
Hermes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  denunciation  against 
Hermes  was  in  the  first  instance  made  by  some  Gorman  who 
was  hostile  to  him,  but  it  was  taken  up  very  eagerly  at  Rome 
by  Perronne,  who  made  hb  report  to  the  pope.  The  objec- 
tionable point  in  Hermes*s  work  was  his  principle,  that  reason 
or  philosophy  must  in  the  first  place  prove  the  reality  of  a 
divine  revelation,  and  in  the  second,  the  truth  of  the  lloman 
C'atholic  system.  These  points  being  ascertained,  Hermes 
demanded  absolute  submission  to  revelation.  He  does  not 
attempt  philosophically  to  prove  the  truth  of  every  particular 
dogma,  but  only  to  show  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to  esta- 
blish her  dogmas,  and  to  demand  submission  to  them.  Hermes 
tiius  did  not  attack  a  single  dogma  of  the  Church,  and  his 
ortiiodozy  can  scarcely  be  disputed  ;  but  if  we  consider  that 
the  whole  method  of  Hermes  claimed  for  eveir  theologian 
the  right  of  exercising  his  private  judgment,  and:  at  the  some 
tine  remember  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  reason  to 
dread  every  philosophicral  inquiry  into  its  system,  since,  al- 
thou^-h  Hermes  nMnatnrd  urthoiiox,  it  was  by  no  mrans  cer- 


tain that  fntnre  theologians  ought  not  be  fed  mtr»j  by  rh  > 
application  of  philosophy  to  theology.  It  will  not  be  sur|ir.>  t  j 
to  find  that,  on  the  26th  of  SepterolxT,  1635,  the  pofie  tMu«'.l 
a  brief  against  the  work  of  Hermea,  The  tererity  «  ^u 
which  Archbishop  Droste-Vlschering  carried  the  bm'f  ini.i 
execution  produced  a  rupture  between  the  courts  of  lU-rr  . 
and  Rome.  The  disc«  files  of  Hermes  made  all  poMible  etfi  r 
to  defend  their  master,  and  two  of  them,  Profes^rs  hr-n 
and  Elvenich,  went  to  Rome  to  iioint  out  to  his  holineM  i'  • 
Perronne  had  misrepresented  tne  viewa  of  Hermen.  ll  :• 
their  exertions  were  of  no  avail.  The  pO)ie,  as  late  as  the  t  r  r 
1844,  severely  censured  the  Prince-bishop  of  Brenlao  fnr  r  >t 
being  zealous  enough  in  preventing  the  cit culation  of  the  c  - 
trines  of  Hermes.  In  the  same  year  the  professors  Hn  i 
and  Achterfeld  of  Bonn,  who  refused  to  recant  their  Iltr- 
mcsian  opinions,  were  forbidden  to  lecture  in  the  uni%('r>it; 
by  order  of  the  archiepiscopal  coadjutor,  Von  Geiiw),  Jt 
Cologne.  The  number  of  pamj>hlet8  that  have  been  wrttt*  n 
for  and  against  Hermes  is  prodigious,  and  has  probably  <*it». 
tributed  not  a  little  towards  the  religious  movement  now  gni;..' 
on  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany.  The  benx  «•& . 
position  of  the  whole  controversy  may  be  found  in  Elvrnu  h  « 
*  Dcr  Hermesionismus  und  sein  llomischer  Gegncr  Pcrroniie/ 
Brcjilau,  1844,  8vo. 

(lirockhaus,  ConvenatumS'Lexikimf  ninth  edition.) 

HERMIT,  more  properly  Eremite^  from  the  Or«  ^ 
ipif/Airirr,  sipiifving  an  inhabitant  of  a  desert,  is  the  tmiu* 
given  to  such  religious  persons  as  retired  from  society  wi ?)><>'  i 
becoming  members  of  any  monastic  community  The  diji^t.-.n . 
tion  between  hermits  and  monks,  and  the  origin  of  both.  . 
explained  in  P.  C.  under  the  term  Moivacuism  (xv.  :Mj  . 
See  also  Anchorkt  (i.  607)  and  Ascetic  (ii.  437). 

HERMO'GilXIlS,  a  hei-ctic  of  the  early  church,  nr..ii.  : 
whom  Tertullian  has  written  a  treatise,  was  roost  proUii»i .  j 
native  of  Africa,  and  flourished,  according  to  Bosnago  litiM 
Le  Clerc,  a.d.  168.     The  chief  information  we  yo^^^^  rr 
specting  him  is  contained  in  Tertullian  and  Theodoret.     i*. 
appears  from  the  former  of  these  writers  that  Herroogv-M' 
though  professedly  a  Cluistian,  had  throuffbout  his  life  ev  in*  i>. 
a  strong  tendency  to  tlie  doctrines  of  uie  Heathen  phili-«- 
pbcrs,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  Stoics.    Ho  ia  accuM^'  <  t 
having  taught  that  God  made  the  woHd  out  of  matter   v  .t 
was  coetcmal  with  him.     The  chief  design  of  Tcrtulltjn  • 
treatise  is  to  confute  that  notion:    his  princi()al  anruiu*'  : 
against  him  is,  that  if  matter  be  eternal,  there  must  uv*-   - 
sarily  be  two  Gods,  which   however  Hermogenrs  tlid    •    •. 
allow,  but  expressly  asserted  the  existence  of  one  su{*r«MiM' 
governor  of  tne  universe.     The  following.  In  a  few  w(»ni- 
appears  to  have  been  the  system  of  (his  heretic:    be  i' 
not  introduce  any  con  or  any  creator  different  from  the  «•■  •• 
God,  the  Father;   but  be  asserted  the  eternity  of  niatft-r. 
and  that  God  created  the  universe  out  of  it.    Thb  ma  *  • 
had  a  confused  and  turbulent  motion,  and  to  it  he  asmf «- ' 
all  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  creation.      It  waa  out  • 
this  confused  matter  that  God  brought  order  and   |K*r7tY-. 
tion.     He  however  believed  in  a  future  judgment,  and,  yi  -- 
bably,  most  of  the  other  great  doctrines  of  religion,  as  h»   ;• 
not  charged  by  either  Tertullian  or  Theodoret  with  any  ml .  r 
heresy  than  tnat  to  which  we  have  alluded.     We  have    i   > 
account  of  any  of  his  writings,  though  it  may  be  tnferml  iv    • 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents  that  he  waa  an  author.      ^^ 
are  ignorant  of  the  year  of  his  death.     For  a  fuller  det.i:t 
his  opinions  see  Larcfncr,  Hist,  of  HereticM,  ch.  xriii.  ;  'IM 
mont.  Hist,  Eccl. ;  and  Cave. 

HERNANDIA'CE^,   a   natural    order  of   hicompl. 
Exogenous  plants.  It  has  monoecious  or  hermaphrodite  0u w  «•  *  ■ 
witli  an  involucellum  in  the  ptstiliferoua  and  hermaphroii.  * 
flowers :  a  petaloid  calyx,  tubular,  4-8-pcated,  deridoous ;  de- 
finite stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx  m  two  rowa,  of  wh:>  ;• 
the  outer  is  often  sterile,  with  the  anthers  bitrttinff  !ocig-.i-: 
dinaliy ;  the  ovary  su])erior,  6-cclled,  with  a  pcndtuous  o«  t: 
and  peltate  stigma;  a  drupoceous  fruit  with  one  seed,  whj<  - 
is  pendulous  ;  the  embryo  is  inyerted,  withoot  olbunico  ;  t)- 
cotyledons  somewhat  lobcd,  shrivelled,  and  oily.    The  sprt*. 
are  trees  with  alternate  entire  loaves,  and  flowers  arraagcd  4i, 
axilkry  or  terminal  spikes  or  corymbs. 

This  order  has  been  constituted  by  Blame.    It  contaicH  f u . . 
two  genera,  Hemandia  and  Inocarpua.     These  were  M<n.    - 
times  referred  to  Myristicacese,  from  whieJi  they  diflcr  in  i  • 
absence  of  albumen  from   their  seeds.    Their  kmgttwitxx^ 
anthers  distinguish  them  from  the  Lanracee,  in  which  ortS^ 
they  have  al^  been  placed.    Their  affinity  n  aadoalit(«i*  ■ 
with  Thvnieleaces,  from  which  they  differ  only  in  thdr  d  r^. 
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of  tUai«  « A  oMrr  PUy  betwr«ii  tW 
tbc  Fmr,  tlM  Coral*  aod  Neybmir  Prtttto,' 
t  haw  tMirn  wHttea  brforr 
be  found  hit  *  FUy 
oiUod  Um  Fonre  P'.  P.«  «  new  and  •  Tmr  mrry  EAtrriudc  of  | 
•  PaJMor,  o  l^nlooer,  a  Voiyvry^  a  Pedlar,*  mliich  b  a  fair 
•fjacioMO  of  kia  oodiwaatic  arranifgoiwiUaiid  of  ib»  |rmt<«|iia 
roaraanoM  of  hb  hotnoor*  Amonir  Ibe  ocK^  |inKliK>lioii0 
braruif  hh  muoa  waa  a  poatlHinHHia  ^okime  of  *  Woorkva,* 
1576,  4IO.,  orlndi  rontahia  provcrba  in  vrrae,  and  fix  buo* 
dfod  opijCTat,  ^f  mbirb  in  hb  own  time  be  »af  |irubabljr 
UoC  kiiova.  In  myiecl  of  Ibem,  awl  to  dbtiniruish  bin 
ttmm  a  Uler  play-vnier  [  IIktwood.  Tiioma»,  P.  C.]«  be  b 
•at  nofroc|UPOtJ  V  tmlk^  *  ibe  E|»ifrTaainiatiM.' 

UlERA'Cl  CM«  a  imma  of  |ibnU  bi*i<infrin|r  to  tbo  natural 
onirr  ConipontiB.     The  bomb  are  ■iaoy41oi»errd,  the  io- 
«obirrt  iMbrkatod  oitb  many  obbnifr  viiilca.     Fiuit  terete, 
,  mA  Aimwed.  tiith  a  vt^ry  ^burt  crrnulaled  nMr^a« 


the  1  vtj  of  asMTtr  die  gimited  tovwda  the  date  of  km  ivir*  • 
new  patent  in  which  the  powen  of  the  court  wow  im  •amt 
renecta  eiteinlcd. 

In  the  reifrn  of  JoMM  L  the  aanlanea  of  tbo  Coot  of  n  i«i 
ConaiiMioo  were  moM  gooeraUy  coninad  to  deprivatiaB ,  bar 
«beo  the  Commoot  rtmooatnied  on  account «/  ttt  ^r9t€t4u^% 
'  be  refuA^  to  interfere.  In  1610,  by  virtue  of  tbo  royal  |f^ 
ropatire,  be  cataUbfaed  a  Cooit  of  Uifih  CooimiiMon  in  ftc^A- 
iand,  the  authority  of  which  waa  readily  acknooledged  by  th» 
Uiabopf  and  aome  of  the  elennr. 

'     1641,  the  Court  of  Uigb  Couiuii«wn  •«!  Ibo  St* 


bncTolalr  or  bneeolate  l<*ave««  hairy  above,  irlabroua  beneath. 
The  iowera  aiv  of  a  fwle  IciiMm  colour  with  a  red  atripe  on 
the  back.  ^  It  b  found  on  dry  banka  and  elevated  jilarra. 
a.  fl^Mun  haa  laneeobte  butea  narrowed   mto  a  foot- 


alalk,  entire  or  timtbeil ;  the  in%oliiere  b  covered  with  loiif^ 
the  flon^la  eJileroaJly  hairy  and  of  a  bright 
It  b  found  on  rocia  in  GmU  Britain. 
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(Babui«ton.  Mmmai  if  JiniaJk  Botam^.) 
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I  genna  of  iffwaea  belonging  to  the  Pbft* 
1 1  baa  twogbunea.  nearly  equal,  Membran^M.  S-nerved, 
toilougaalbo flower*;  tbraetWwera,  the  lower  uitb  three 
ana,  the  o|i|Mr  palea  uttb  two  kecb,  ibe  upper  flowera 
with  both  atamena  and  pittila,  the  atamena  too,  the  upper 
mIcu  with  1  keel.  ( )ne  tfirciee  of  thb  irrnui,  the  U,  horeaiiM^ 
haa  bcuu  Ibnnd  au  Great  liritain :  It  baa  an  erect  panicle, 
glabfoua  padicela,  and  flowera  without  a«na.  The  atew  b 
abeut  a  loot  bigb.  It  baa  only  been  found  in  Gotland. 
(DidNiwtoo,  Mmmmd  ^ Bikiak  Botmm.) 
HIGII  COMMISSION  COURT,  a  tribunal  eatablbhed 
by  Quotu  Kliaabetli  under  the  authority  of  a  cUuw  in  the 
tSufBwnncy  Act  <  I  £lb.  c.  1),  which  exeraaad  arbitrary  power 
b  aaticfs  of  Ciltb  and  in  acrleiiaalipal  cooeenia  as  the  Star 
Cbmiber  did  M  ci%il  aflhiia.  The  ooBuniaaioiaera  wi^ve  forty. 
km  in  wmmhn,  of  wboni  twel«o  were  evrleaiaauca,  and  three 

tBudad  over  ibe  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  waa  not  confined 
to  ibe  clergy,  but  mcludc^  all  rlaaiiu.  They  wfte  dirreted  to 
vWty  rewrw,  lediw,  order,  correct,  and  auMnd  all  errora, 
boPHiaa,  Bchiiwu,  abuare,  oflrwcea,  oantenpta,  and  anormitiea 
wbataaaiar  which  be  any  tcdaaiaatieal  authority  whatever 
■igbt  bo  lawfldly  eniarrd  or  oorraetad.  The  eomauaMonera, 
or  oov  ibfoo  of  ibeoi,  judged  at  their  own  diacretion  of  anv 
igiito  or  writiug  whirb  tended  to  bcnay  or  acbaMu.  AU 
agMoh  Irooi  tbo  inferior  erde^iaatical  oMrta  were  curried 
bafara  ibe  Court  of  High  ConnuMan.  The  court  wm  cbih 
IntTata,  adulleriea,  foroicaiiooi,  and  to 
rrlating  to  UMtrinifWibl  olfeneca.  Other 
bad  been  aubject  eiDoa  the  Keforiatinn  to 
■i|eiun  eourta  of  law,  but  thb  court  waa 
It  oaorciaed  iti  pouera  thcfvruea  uithout  eontrol, 
to  cwndttct  iu  pfoperdanga,  not  only  by  the 
w,  by  juriea  aod  witutaMj,  but  lo  uee 
wa>a  which  ibey  eouU  deviae.'  Thb 
eanewerad  tbaaa  la  leaart  lo  ibe  iurk«  le  torturr,  iruiuieitwn, 
aM  iagriaaooMnt,  end  lo  pmeed,  nut  open  mfonnaiaen,  but 
ol  ibair  own  ibaiiniw  ugan  lunuiur  and  aua|iieion.  The 
eniteuuM  being  before  baauapectad  peraou,  and  hgr 
walaeiog  lo  him  an  oath,  oompel  bno  to  anawcr  any  out 
adibeeobycfiminair  hmwl/urhbfrteu4b.     Heiuml  t 


Chamber  were  both  abort«hed,  and  a  claMaa  waa  iBir»lann4 
into  the  act  which  |irobibited  the  revival  of  the  fovmee  t «tft 
or  any  other  of  a  bke  nature.    Jamea  JL,  however,  ianw^  a 
I  new  commirnkm,  and  appoioted  aeven  conmiiarionrra  lo  raw- 
ciae  ftiU  and  unlinilad  authority  over  the  Cburrh  of  KayUo^. 
I  and  with  the  full  powera  of  the  farmer  courtiL    Somtk^*. 
I  arcbbbhop  of  Canterbury,  refuacd  lo  be  a  member.     Four  «| 
I  the  commmioneri  uere  buhope,  and  the  three  laymen  wet^  lU 
Thaeo  are  nine  lean  British  a|ie<iea'of  tiiia  genua,  but  inme  of    Karl  of  Uochoater,  Chancellor  JelTrica,  and  LonI  Chief  Jm. 
'  am  are  valuable  on  amimit  of  the  prv(M<rti4»s  tb^y  yumcm*     \  tice  IlerbcrC    The  Revolutioo  awept  auay   thb  arbitiwy 
il.  PiimtUm  haa  a  Uwfliaa  aiogle>hcaded  atem;  elliptie-    inatitution. 

HIGH  CONSTABLE.    [CoNurAuus,  P.  C.  p.  4fl£ 
HIGH  STEWARD.    [Stbwabh.  Lono  Uioa.  P.  1   . 
UKUl  TREASON.    [TaaAaoa,  P.C.;  JUw,  Cmsw.. 
■Al..  P,  C.  S.] 

UIGUMORE.  JOSEPH,  a  portrait  and  bbtoriiwl  puin*rr 
of  some  reiNitiition  in  his  day,  waa  bom  in  London  in  Ik  x. 
lie  was  tne  nephew  of  Hi tfhmora,  Scrieinl*painice  In  H  . 
liam  lir,  and  uaa  originally  bred  to  the  kw,  but  hsvk 
decided  disposition  for  fiainimg,  he  gave  up  the  law  eml 
the  pupil  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  whom  style  be  [ 
The  Citv  was  the  lirat  field  of  hb  laboura,  ubanoe  be  i 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he  painted  a  act  of  puei 
of  the  Knighta  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  uhicb  Imo 
engraved  by  John  Pine,  llighmore  waa  a  moo  of  mmh 
general  iofomation ;  be  bad  a  good  knowkdue  of  rn^uamy 
and  was  thoroughly  acouaintcd  with  iienipective.  lie  uac^ 
lo  attend  Chesdden'a  lecturra,  and  be  made  the  drawww 
for  hb  treatise  on  anatomy :  we  owe  to  bun  abo  one  of  tbo  W«i 
proctioal  hooka  on  penpecttve  :—*  The  Pmetlee  of  Pkrapar. 
tive,  on  the  principlea  of  Dr.  Brook  Taybr;  mo 
Examploa,  inmi  the  moat  siroole  and  easv  to  tbo  i 
plicated  and  difficult  cases'  London,  1763.  Ilo 
alao  a  critical  eiaminatioo  of  the  cciliug  painted  by 
in  the  Banoueting- House  at  Wbileban ;  it 
apotheosb  or  Jamea  L  Higbmora  pamiod 
royalty,  nobility,  and  gentry,  one  of  the  be 
of  Young,  the  poet,  at  all  8oub*  College,  Oafoid.  lib  kw- 
toricni  piccea  are  of  only  average  owrit ;  eoo  of  tbo  brm« 
Uagar  and  lihmaal,  wm  preaented  by  him  m  the  Fou^ln« 
Hospital,  where  it  atill  remaioa ;  there  b  abo  hi  the  oonae  cw- 
stitutioo  a  porHoit  of  Mr.  Euienoo  by  him.  lie  pomio* 
several  pirturea  from  the  works  of  Richardaoo  the  movrlmt. 
but  hb  chief  works  are  taken  from  the  Scriptuiea.  Ue  «i»-i 
at  Canterbury  m  17  W>,  m  the  bouse  of  hb  daa^tcr,  wIm  ««/• 
married  lo  one  of  the  prebeodariea  of  ibot  ci^,  ami  be  waa 
buried  b  the  cutbedral. 

(GtfUkmam's  M^gtuim,  AprO,  1780.) 

UIGUTEA,  a  genua  of  fosaU  pbmta  Iran  tbo    laftr  .f 
SbetHiey.     (Boweriwik.) 

HILUARD,  NICHOLAS,  Umoer,  Jawelkr,  marf  «i^ 
smith  lo  Queen  Elisabeth  and  to  James  \^  waa  bom   au 
Eaeler  in   1647;    hb  father,   Richard  Uillioi^  woo    b%U 
sberilTof  Eaeter  and  Devonshire  in  1660. 

UiUiard,  u  jeweller  by  education,  aoouirrd  jpobitAi^    k^ 
studying  the  worka  of  lloibeio,  and  he  oUamed  ^vu 
brity  M  a  miniature  painter.     Dr.  Donne,  in  a  pi 
storm  in  uliicb  the  Eari  of  Eaaex  wm  surpriacd, 
from  the  bland  voyage,  mja— 

B}  IUU«M«1  4n«  ft.  I*  votik  »  h^tafy 
By  •  won*  faikt«v  ■■<!>♦ 

There  are  many  niiniaturea,  especially  of 
lianl  eatant.     Ue  painted  Marv  Queen  of  Seoes. 
several  tiuos,  James  I.,  and  Prineo  Henry,     lie 
twelve  yeara  the  eiclusi«e  pri«ilece  of  naintiog  ooRi  i^n 
iag  the  portrmiu  of  James  L  and  tne  ro)al  family.    OwrM  «  I 
pt— rssrd  several  of  bb  worka,  among  them  a  view  ••!   • 


reprcoowta  tba 


•all 


1  to  take 
I  wm  puoiibsUr  by  imprisooment.  Kmes  were  levictl 
(Wo  luioed  the  mlruder,  and  be  miubi  be  impriMoed 
for  9mf  bogtb  of  tune  ol  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The 
gnoA  el|^  far  which  the  OBort  waa  established  «m  mora  capo- 
cially  to  punish  asgr  defwluio  faam  the  Act  of  Uniformity  k 
of  rrligieo  or  in  the  arrvtcea  and  eereaaonica  of  tbo 
ICbwb.  Elambatb.  faiaWttcriDiheArrhUsbop 
f,  aatd  she  una  rvr-olvod  *  tbm  no  men  should  be 
10  dadioe,  aiiber  oo  the  lel^  band  or  on  the  right 
od,  fimm  ibe  diowo  Ime  bmitod  by  autboeity  and  by  her 
ae  onu  i^gOKtsamk  ioe  coouoeoa  rTmansaraieii  leeCMy 
ain^  tlir  t«raofi?  M  iK^  C*wi^  «if  If (fH  f *fifrm>'*W«t.  |inH  W 
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fobfort  of  PmfMtiMtiaii,  ^hkh  ha»  been  prrMnred.  The 
•rgiimniCii  hi  H  tre  f  hU'fl^r  directf^l  agKinft  the  opiaioM  of  the 
k*sntt<d  John  8mtn«  Enmtt,  whom  lie  aocmes  of  error  fe» 
tperting  the  do^nc  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  tnd  the  roiJ 
nrcsencc  in  the  ei]f*hariflt.  Among  other  corious  eceoMtioM 
monght  ftgntnst  Scoti»,  he  rbarget  him  with  believiof^  tliat 
the  fioo!  of  man  is  not  lodged  in  the  tody,  nnd  that  the 
fmiiahment  of  hell  solely  consists  in  remorse  of  conscience 
eaosed  by  the  remembrance  of  sins. 

In  the  year  8«i  we  find  Ilincmar  engaeed  in  controversy 
with  the  pope,  Nicholas  I.,  one  of  the  most  learned  eoclcau 
astics  of  the  age.  The  ore asion  of  it  was  as  follows  :— 
itofhadios,  bbbop  of  Soissons,  hod  incurred  the  dtspleasore 
of  his  metropolitan,  Hincmar,  on  accoirat  of  tho  deposition  of 
a  priest  of  his  ehnrrh,  whom  Hincmar  wished  to  restore  to 
omcc.  Rothadins,  refiisincr  to  re-admit  this  priest,  was  eon- 
deuncd  in  two  councils  Held  at  Soissons,  excoromnnicated, 
and  afterwards  deposed  and  imprisoned.  On  an  appeal  of 
Uothadioi  to  Rome,  the  pope  issued  a  peremptory  order  to 
Ilincmar  to  rsstore  this  bishop  to  his  sec  within  thirty  days, 
or  to  appear  at  Rome,  either  in  person  or  by  legate,  to  answer 
the  chai^  which  had  been  made  against  him~.  In  the  year 
following  Hincmar  commissioned  Odo,  bishop  of  Reauvais, 
to  procood  to  Rome,  and  to  request  a  confirmation  of  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Soissons.  Nicholas,  irritated  at  tlic 
opnoaltion  of  Hincmar,  rescinded  the  decisions  of  that  council, 
and  demanded  the  liberation  of  Rothadius,  in  order  that  he 
might  plead  in  person  at  Rome  the  cause  of  his  appeal. 
This  demand  was  at  first  resisted  by  Ilincmar,  but,  through 
the  interference  of  the  king,  Rothadins  was  released,  and 
deputies  were  finally  sent  by  Hincmar  to  the  pope  to  state 
the  reasons  of  his  conduct.  This  triumph  of  Nicholas  was 
soon  succeeded  by  one  more  important ;  Rothadius  was  re- 
aCored  to  the  episconal  dignity,  and  he  returned  to  his  diocese 
accompanied  by  a  legate  of  the  |X)pe.  The  pretensions  of 
Rome  in  this  aflliir  were  founded  on  '  The  Decretals  of  the 
Ancient  Pontiffs,*  a  work  probably  composo<l  by  Isidore 
Mercator,  but  claiming  mncn  greater  antiquity.  Ilincmar, 
though  the  moat  learned  canonist  of  the  age,  does  not  appear 
to  have  doubted  tho  authenticitv  of  tlicso  Docretals. 

Tho  interference  of  the  I*onc  in  temporal  matters  was 
however  more  successfully  resisted.  On  the  death  of  Lothaire, 
king  of  Lorraine,  Adrian  II.  was  desirous  of  excluding 
ChaHes  the  Bald  from  the  succession  of  his  stites,  and  to 
bestow  them  ujwn  the  Emperor  Lewis.  To  this  effect  he  ad- 
dressed two  letters,  one  to  the  nobles  of  Lorraine,  and*the 
other  to  the  subjects  of  Charles,  threatening  excommunication 
should  they  disobey  his  injunctions  to  favour  the  cause  of 
Lewis.  Ilincmar,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow  siibjectB,  replied 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Poi)e.  In  his  letter  he  remarks  that 
Adrian  should  bear  in  mind  that  *  he  is  not  at  the  same  time 
king  and  bisthop,  and  that  his  predecessors  had  regulated  tlie 
church,  which  was  their  concern,  not  the  state,  which  is  the 
heritage  of  kings.'  The  opposition  was  successful,  and 
C'harles,  with  the  aid  of  Hincmar  and  other  prelates,  took 
|iosse8sion  of  the  throne  of  Lorraine,  of  which  all  the  subse- 
quent efforts  of  the  disiipixiinted  pontifiTwcre  unable  to  de- 
prive him. 

In  the  year  871  Hincmar  presided  at  the  Council  of  Douzi, 
comfK>sed  of  twenty  bishojis  assembled  by  the  order  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  for  the  purpose  of  inauiring  into  the  conduct  of 
Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  nepnew  of  the  archbishop  of 
Rhcims.  He  was  accused  of  spoliation  of  church  revenues, 
of  usur^Nition  of  powers  not  properly  belonging  to  a  bishop 
[Iktkboict,  P.C],  and  of  revolt  against  his  sovereign.  His 
uncle  appearr-  to  have  conducted  the  trial  with  severe  impar- 
tiality, and,  on  conviction,  sentenced  him  to  be  degraded 
finnm  his  ecclesiastical  office. 

About  ten  years  after  these  events  Hincmar  exercised  the 
same  firmness  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  church  against 
the  encroachments  of  regal  authority  that  he  had  shown  in 
opposing  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Lewis  III.  wished 
to  Iwstow  the  bishopric  of  Beauvais  upon  Odaccr,  a  favourite 
cofirtiiT,  who  had  been  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  oflBoe  by 
the  Council  of  Vienne,  and  he  endeavoured,  both  by  sup- 
plication and  mena«v,  to  obtain  the  acquieacence  of  Hincmar 
to  his  nomindtion.  This  prelate,  however^  boldly  defended  the 
lilicrtv  of  canonical  elections,  and  the  indci><'ndence  of  the 
church.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lewis,  he  fearlessly  reminds 
him  of  tlic  sanctity  of  the  oath  he  had  token  to  respect  the  pri- 
vilege which  the  church  poasesscs  to  refuse  induction  to  uo- 
wonhy  oandidatrs,  and  warns  him  against  arrogating  to  him- 
self a  pi»wor  which  had  been  denied  to  tlie  roost  eminent  of 


hb  prodec— ort>    <  1  tnist,*  he  obawM  in  Hf  'ever  to  }.t#. 
serve  invioUte  my  fidelity  and  devotodnen  lo  yosr  mr^,'-, 
indeed  I  have  not  a  little  oonCributcd  to  your  own  clert.*. 
ivtum  not  Iherelbre  evil  for  good,  by  cnaenvoarinr  to  v- 

rulrs  of 


me  in  my  old  age  to  depart  from  tho  holy  i 
chnrch*  which,  thanka  be  rendered  to  God,  liave  ever  u 
my  pride  during  six  and  thirty  years  of  my  epis(0}«r, 
(Uinc.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  188.^  lie  proieeda  to  advise  htm' •.« 
assemble  a  council,  in  order  tiiat  his  nomination  may  be  ruir.' . 
by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Beauvais.  In  a  aeceod  U*tirr  ..• 
uses  still  stronger  language,  and  terminates  it  wiiii  i:  - 
ominous  words :  *  It  is  your  lot  soon  to  depart  Imni  t* 
earth,  but  the  church  with  its  pastors,  under  J.  C  their  rlii*  • 
has,  according  to  his  promiae,  an  eternal  existenoe.*-  *']<•• 
threat/  sa3rs  Flenry,  'appeared  a  prophecy,  when  the  k-.  : 
while  yet  in  the  atrengtn  of  hia  youth,  4ied  the  fbllc»%i  :i.« 
year.*  (Fleury,  b.  liit.  e.  31.) 

Hincmar  did  not  however  long  survive  bis  rovnl  tamti-r 
about  this  period  the  Normans  extended  their  pnimitfry  im^'- 
sions  as  far  as  his  province,  the  principal  towns  of  which  Ui« 
pillaged  and  destroyed.  They  were  advancing  towards  lUu  m.\ 
when  notice  of  their  approach  waa  given  to  Hincmar,  «)^- 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  by  night,  having  proit^ut. 
taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the  treasures  of  the  rhurtii 
and  the  relics  of  St.  Remy.    The  aged  prelate  anivt  i  :: 
Epeniay,  worn  down  by  tatigiie  and  anxiety.    Severe  tli'>'  >. 
compelled  him  to  remain  in  that  town,  where,  on  the  31  k  n- 
December  882,  he  ended  his  eventfid  life.     The  nanM*  .  ■' 
Hincmar,  though  associated  witli  the  darkcat  period  of  ci^  • 
siastical  history,  will  ever  be  conspicuous  as  that  of  one  ot  n  < 
most  zealous  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  tho  ehurch.      11 
great  object  was  to  produce  that  unity  among  ita  men.)   - 
which  could  alone  present  an  effectual  barrier  acrainst  the  '  • 
croachments  of  regal  and  papal  authority.    Tne  memon  i>  < 
words  which  he  uttered  when  he  heard  thai  the  Po|)o  u. 
about  to  visit  France,  and  threatened  the  exeommnnicattun  w 
its  bishops,  are  a  sufficient  index  of  bis  fearlem  spirit    '  ^ 
excommmaturus  venit,  excommunicates  abihit,'  '  if  he  cnm- 
to  excomminicate,  he  will  return  excommttnicated.' 

The  principal  works  not  alluded  to  in  this  article,  arr  I  •* 
'  A  Treatutc  on  the  Duties  of  a  King.'  addressed  to  C'h>.' 
the  Bald.  ?nd,  'On  the  Ordeal  by  Water,'  which  pmi- 
he  attempts  to  authorize  by  quotations  from  Scri^n-,  an 
which  unfortunately  proves  that  he  was  not  superior  to  ii 
superstitions  of  the  age.  8rd,  *On  the  Rights  of  Mi-tn^;- 
litan  Bishops.'  4th,  *  On  the  Translation  of  Bishops  and  '- 
their  Duties.'  6th,  *  On  the  Council  of  Nice ;'  and  6th,  •  <  J 
the  Nature  and  Sanctity  of  Oaths ;'  besides  scveml  letters  a:  •'. 
'  Capitularia.'  His  works  have  been  collected  in  two  vol  hum 
folio  by  the  learned  Strroond,  Paris,  1645,  and  anot..^' 
volume  was  added  to  this  collection  by  Cellot,  in  1658. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authorities  which  li*.^- 
been  consulted,  and  may  be  referred  to  for  a  fuOor  det^  ■  • 
his  life.  Fleury,  Ma^heim,  and  Waddington's  />••>». 
Hist.;  Longueval,  Histoire  deTEglife  GaUieane^  torn.  u. 
M^zerai,  Hist,  de  France^  tom.  ii. ;  Michelet,  Ht^  .». 
France f  1.  ii.  c.  8;  and  Guizot's  Sixth  Lecture  cm  Mim>^% 
Civilization, 

HINDOO  ARCHITECTURE.     [UBparrAx.  P.  < 
p.  236.1 

HINGE,  a  kind  of  joint,  usually  made  of  iron  or  tirk«'. 
upon  which  doors,  pates,  shutters,  box -covers,  &r.,  are  mc-  • 
to  turn  in  the  act  of  opening  and  shutting.     Hingee  arc  t-  --- 
structed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  ;  but  m  most  of  the  n  c  - 
moner  kinds  tlic  action  is  that  of  a  hollow  cylinder  work  • . 
round  a  fixed  central  pin.     Without  pretcnain^  to  dcM-'i - 
contrivances  so  familiar  to  every  one,  we  may  briefly  notio   . 
few  of  the  more  important  deviations  from  the  ordinary  fd-  • 
referring  to  Uebcrt's  *  Engineer^  and  Meclianic's  Eii<}'  :■  • 
peedia'  ior  fuller  details,     ^i  Collinge's  patent  hingi*s»  >k  « 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  hanging  large  heavy  door^  i; 
gates,  the  pnndpaJ  rubbing  action  is  between  a  hoi  Ion  «  , 
and  an  accurately  turned  sphere,  formed,  as  it  were,  up>n  * 
end  of  the  psn ;  a  cavity  being  provided  for  the  recepti«>n  n^  • 
supply  of  oil  to  lubricate  tlio  nibbing  surfaces.     Mr.  R« 
mund,  another  celebrated  manufactorer,  who  has  displavr^i  >  • 
ingenuity  especially  in  designing  hinges  for  unusual  aarf  '  > 
parently  impracticable  situations,  in  rendering  tltrm   "  . 
mental  where,  if  of  the  ordinary  form,  they  would    *-    . 
disfigurement,  and  for  contriving  invinble  hmgea  for  *• 
ations  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  conceal  the  binges  al  ■  ~ 
gether,  ia  the  inventor  of  tho  riting  kmffet  so  fnn]iirtit!y 
used  for  hanging  room-doors  in  houses  of  superior  cbaiv  . 
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Md  In  FfwiTP.  TMi  plwt  slw  yMb  m  n>kmHtifr ; 
«hlr|i  b  iMd  fnr  iljrtiifr  yvllow.  Atthoupsfi  in  thit 
'  ifir  krirrkt  un  mnoewam,  tfarr  •r#«B  to  raert  s  Me-  ' 
nHofiirv,  or  arr  yiWMHwi  lo'do  »,  fai  tome  of  the 
of  tlM»  •mitli  of  Rurofw  Thnr  are  Mid  to  he  ■ 
fc.uamr  fond  with  the  Tartan,  snd  the  ft«heniieo  of  the 
i;ulf  of  Bothnii  rmx  thrfn  with  thrir  fifth. 

(lUhiartM,  Jl/oim/  f/  //n/.  ifar  ;    Ramrtt,  (hdHnrt  cf* 

Ilii'Pr'RtSl  frfftn'w^nt,  •  hATH*.  tfld  •f^n^.  tul,  frooi 
the  rrariii*4«nre  of  iK«*  Mrm  to  •  bonh^'ft  w]),  »  |r«Mras  of 
f»i«ltB  hrinov'«(>r  to  thr  nUtir J  iir«1«r  llftl<if«4r(V.  It  htt  the 
•Alitltoib  «r«7  min'it**.  <'>•'•)«  ti  ly  2  loN-d ;  no  p(^l«;  one 
MafTN-n :  •  hl.inrm  9ty\r  iynr  to  •  <haimr|  of  the  anther; 
Hm*  •tiirtnn  mm]it#*,  enati* ;  tli««  tniit  nurummtwoiii,  l-rel}«Ml.  ' 
Thff*  •|imr«  i»f  tht-  j:«ni«i»  N%f  \n'tTk  d<*«rn>ird.  <)f  thwe. 
I/,  tmlijarit,  thr  <^<nfi»«Hi  fu^n  Vt.  il«  M  fonml  alranriAntly 
IhiunKhoot  f'^rmae  ■xi'l  .N'H-ih  Aiiw'-ica.  It  ha*  lim-ar  K*av«-«, 
«»-IS  m  •  lilHirf,  arni  «j>l«ti4  at  tin*  \^*\u\.  It  is  foiimJ  in 
ditrlNV  and  lakt^t.  In  d«>4ii«aiiT  th«*  «MUiM*nrd  Icarea  are 
tend  and  prtio«SiI,  antj  ti«»t  riiMou*  at  the  fioints.  Thia  • 
plant  li  ir«*r^  cvmnifin  in  Ctn-at  linuin  in  fttafmant  waten  and 


To  (irvpaiv  li 


( lUi  tii.jton»  Mnnntd  t.f  BritUh  lififart^.) 

iilKC  IC  ACID.     Tht«  ■utMtanrr  «m  olitainrd  bjr  Cher- 
leul  fmm  the  CM  c»f  thr  rn».f . 

»  It.  thr  an  inni«  jwTuhirt  of  th^  ♦li'tillition  of  the 
tMiniiMl  f  I  m  thr  »««}» (if  irrtjt't  fat,  U  ftatiiratod 
mth  iia/^tra.     Afi*T  h^tin?  r«a*i)i'Mti<l  the  ar»Jiiti(>Ti.  the  dry 
aalt  tft  decompoard  hv  (h'uti*  «tjt4  hiirw>  arxl  ;  th^  himc  arid  ' 
thm  fl<«t«  (>n  thr  »tirt'u<  c  uf  th«*  iii(trnl  in  the  fnnu  of  an  oil.      I 

Tfiif  wmI    n>rtiiiri4  ti.i-il   at    'K'jf* '.   it   b  li;:hti*r  Uuin  «.it<T,  ' 
pmrllt  nf  the  ^mI.   m  inaii)uh|<*  in  nat«v,   ati«l  fo^-m*  w»luhle 
aalta  with  pr>tA«h  i^n«l  f«in't«^      It  hai  not  br«Mi  Knil\f««d. 

IllKlNC;  OK  >KUVaN  rs.     fS.KTAaT,  V.  C] 

tiiUT.  AU)YSir.S,     wa«  U^m  at   lb  la  n<  ar    Donanea- 
ehhi«rw  in  Ibd^'n.  J  urn*  27,  I76J».      In  earlr  i>o  Ik»  Ti^ifiyl 
Italy  and   ftu«li'ul  the  rmi.iiri«  of  rla^^*  aft  ili*-n*,  aii'l   on 
hb  return  ■rtticd  at  lU  rlici,  ltuu:iL'  been  ap(M»MiUtl  pnM*«>*itor 
%i  Prince  llcnry  of  Pnia»ia.     In  1796  In*   hi<nme  nmUs^r 
f  an^iteeture  and  the  fine  artt  at  the  ar««h  nty  or  B^-H'n,  ' 
end   naa  atilweqonitly   inade  imrfriMior  of  arrh,i«>)opy  at  tlie 
UnUefWty   of    Ib'rlm.      AnH>nir   hi«   numf'nmi   ptihlicationi 
V9  tfwrnl    iiw^-al    il»*i.ii'*i»*«inft    on    jMirtMijUr    rtnirtiipr»a.  i 
aarh  aa   tl.e   Tc-tnple   of    holomon,    the   Trm{*}e   of   |)*jr)a  • 
il  E|ihrflQa,  and  the  PyninifU  of  Kfryfit ;  ()ut  liifitt*  f»y  wliich  . 
Iw  will  be  nMMt  i^enerjlly  and  loncfut   known  art*  his  *  ii«ii«  | 
ksMC  aarh  den   <frund«itz'*n  diT  Alten/    Im»9,  and    hb 
•  Oawlilrfate  drr  lUukun«t  licy  dm  Altm.'  lHi]>7,  9  vok 
4lD.,  with  a  li'lto  atla«  of  platia.     Thi«  lii*t  not  <ifily  pi%c«  a 
hbtofy  o/antient  arrhitrrture,  that  of  Kl'v(4  inriti4h*<l,  down 
IP  the  time  of  CV>ft«tAntine,  but  al«o  a  full  aet-onnt  of  all  tlie 
vwioof  riaawt  of  Imihhnra.     Latterly  he  wai  murh  ocruiii<><l  I 
kt  arvnn^oir  the  ft>UertJoiia  in  the'lterlin  M*i«eum,  wtiirh 
broMfrht  hiin  into  a  literary  di«pQte  with  hb  foniier  rwfiil  and 
tieoi^^.  l>r.W oaten,  ainre  well  known  hrre  hy  hb  rftt  to  En|r- 
laad  and  rvmarka  chi  Knirii«h  art.  lltrt  died  at  fieri  in  June  29, 
l^37,  ju«t  two  davt  ai!«T  enimnir  hb  teventy  eiffhlh  yrar. 

H<»ADLKY,  'BENJAMIN.  M.I>.,  eldeat  ton  of  Biabop 
lioadley  flloanurr,  Bav/AMiJt,  P«C.),  was  bora  Ffhnmry 
U\  17UA,  m  London.  He  w«i  admitted  of  Cort  us  Chrbti 
l*ullnra«  Ca»hn«ljfe.  April  •.  1722,  and  rrceived  hit  d^^ree  | 
cif  M.I>.  ui  172*).  In  June.  1742,  he  wea  ap)Krtntcd  phyai-  . 
cian  ID  hb  Majeaty'a  houM*hoM.  and  in  January.  1740.  wdj 
appointed  tihy«i(  >an  to  the  houw-hold  of  Frrdene,  I*rinre  of 
Walaa^  and  he  held  b«>th  ottcea  at  the  nune  time.  He  wan 
the  anthor  of  'Three  Lrttrn  on  the  Orrmna  of  Retpirition/ 
*  al  the  Royal  Collrpe  of  Phrfttiian*.  Lon<lon,  17S7,  be* 
the  (•uUuioian  Lerturra  fur  tlui  veur  ;  *  (  >rmiio  Anniver> 
Mfk  In  Tbmtro  (*ol.  Mtdicor.  ei  llarxii  inatttota,  habita 
die  IKmoOrt.  1742;'  M>liMTvati«n«  im  a  S^rira  of  Elee- 
Ifbiil  £apffbMnta.'  175«.  4to.  I)r  llomlleT  b  now  known 
aiiiaiy  aa  tba  athor  of  *  The  8ttaj»iciotn  Ht»hnd/  1747,  a 
Imittinir  tmmAf,  full  of  inridentt  of  intriinie,  in  which  G«i^ 
nc4  wna  dbtinpbhrd  f<ir  h»  pvfffcnnanea  of  the  chanrter  of 
lafliTir,  oaElManwaaalNimMOfwrMvnttimea.  i)r.  lioadley 
«ad  AnfMl  10,  17*7.  in  km  how«e  at  Choben.  Ub  brother, 
the  Hev.  Jnaoi  BoAi*tJT.  LLU.,  born  (Mnbrr  8,  1711, 
ditd  Mairh  19,  17;i>,  w^  the  bubop*t  yonoftwt  «».  Ue 
Via  Ilia  aMboraraaveralpoemabi  Dwitaaey'a  CWbvtion,  and  ' 
of  ian  dra— Hb  piofra,  nhxh  are  now  krvotten.  He  pnh-  • 
Mad  m  adbioa  oC  Bbi^p  H(4ulie}  '•  \l otia,  London,  1779, 
^  •obi  Mia 


HOANC-HAl,  or  WIf ANCBAI,  7U  Y^  fim.  ^ 

a  Mrge  medtterraneaa  afn,  wbien  nma  into  the  cMleni  e?^^ 
of  Am,  bemfr  enrlopcd  on  the  weal  and  north  by  CMnn  fr^^-rr. 
and  on  the  east  by  thn  Pcninfttb  of  Com ;  on  tba  aawih  .t 
b  open  and  united  to  the  Partfic  ()et«n.  It  Hea  m  tl» 
parafleb  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  di video  Europe  frwm 
Afncm,  between  54*  and  41*  N.  bt.,  and  extendi  fraa  1 17* 
40"  to   147*  E.  hmr. 

The  northern  fiortion  eitenda  in  lenfth  frooa  weal  to  «Wi4 
M>mew  hat  more  than  eiirht  hundred  milea  from  tbe  ihowi  iU 
the  Gulf  of  Petrlnli,  near  the  month  of  the  Hirer  Pethv.  «o 
the  cnaat  of  C'orra,  at  the  bark  of  Janiea  Unll'a  lalai^ 
and  it  comprrh<*nd«  two  baaina,  U4n|r  dividad  nanity  in  the 
miihJU*  hy  a  widt^ly  projerdniir  ptnintnb,  wliicli  jnla  twf 
on  tiie  northern  coa«4,  and  may  be  railed  the  Peainanhk  «f 
Lr«o4nnfr,  aa  it  fonna  a  part  of  the  pravinea  of  tbat  nnwe. 
The  atrnit  whieh  liea  between  the  mmt  aouthera  poinC  nf  thia 
peninsula  and  the  northern  aiiorea  of  the  Plovincw  of  '* 
tonfr  b  about  fifty  mi  lea  wide,  and  n  eootatni 
ftinall  rneky  iaiunda.  aothat  it  would  appear  that  at  ( 
period  the'  Peninntila  of  Leao»ton|r  waa  imited  lo  thnt  of  MMn» 
ton^.  Between  thrae  blamb  arc  pa*»airea  whirh  l«d  a»  the 
moat  wrctem  ha»in,  which  eonabta  vt*  two  golib,  that  w 
Peteheli  nnd  that  of  Leao-tonir. 

The  Golf  of  Peteheli  waslies  the  north-weatem  aheeee  ••! 
Shan-lonjr  and  the  eaatera  of  Petcheli.  Th«e  ihorre  a*w 
low,  and  eon  only  be  aeen  fnmi  the  deek  of  n  eraacl  at  the 
difftaiicr  of  al)oot  nine  milea.  The  uniformity  of  the  •mmd^ 
inim  nlontr  thoae  fhorea  b  unusual.  At  the  diatanre  «l  im 
niilo*  from  the  b4»a<'h  they  rary  only  between  ffonr  and  a  half 
and  »iK  fathoin*,  and  at  twelve  milea  between  aix  and  ^aht 
fat hoMM.  Laryo % e«aib  cannot approarh  the  ahorra,  and  ^ ■< 
ri*muin  at  anrbor  fiora  four  to  sis  milei  otfl  Thb  part  of  tie 
llnaii^-hai  ia  only  navi^ted  by  ibt^bottomed  veoaab,  wf 
find  alu>lter  in  tlie  enihouchurea  of  aome  nnail  rivera.  Wl 
the  irulf  apnmorhra  the  abovennentioned  atrnit 
Leart-tong  and  bhan-tonor,  the  ahorea  rise  higher,  and  nrr  wt  |j 
d«-Hne«l.  Here  a  ntnyrt*  of  moontaina  atretchea  from  anwi^ 
we9t  to  north-ea«t  at  the  diatance  of  tea  or  tweUe  aaib^a  frwoi 
the  afii,  and  bet  Mem  them  and  the  ohore  b  n  lover  belt  W 
elevattHl  tn-rmnd  in  a  tute  of  hifrh  culttaation,  oiori^  with 
many  towns  and  villajrea,  ami  inteiaperaed  nrithatntlMtd  t 
and  M*«i  rml  extensive  wooda.  Along  thb  eoaat  the  aammi 
are  aomew  I  ut  drefter  than  on  the  other,  bnl  Bat  an 
mi^ht  heex|M»rted  from  the  bold  outline  of  thn  bnd ;  at 
aptM  ar  to  l)e  aome  hurltonrw  for  brfrer  vemela. 

The  nr»rtl>em  |Miriirm  of  the  we«teni  baoin,  or  Iba  <i«lf  W 
Leao.tcnir«  i*  imfierrertly  known,  for  no  Eniapi—  wraBv4  baa 
mih  d  up  to  itf  inont  remote  nera.^.  The  ^ttam  m9  fwtkj  ^nl 
hiuh,  and  they  inenase  in  elevation  and  afeepnaai  an  ibrv 
procrefl  farther  north.  But  in  fpite  of  the  inrky  nntiww  t* 
the  a^lJMTnl  rountrien  the  aonndinvv  are  rather  ragbhr  nmd  4# 
moderate  depth.  8ome  pood  hwrbmira  far  loige  veaoelo  vw 
known  to  eiMt.  and  it  b  >ii|ri<oaed  that  aeaeiml  othm  amy  hm 
fmind  when  thia  jmrtion  ot  the  Hoaiia  hni  b  betlar  kwnan. 
The  iipfter  |)urt  of  the  moontaina  which  endooe  thb  rblf  "^ 
baiTTii  nnd  neariy  deaiitufe  of  trrea,  but  between  tkia  mmi 
the  chorea  there  are  many  fertile  and  well«oltivnlod  tmrtrn. 

The  water  in  the  wettem  baain  of  the  Huang  hai  ia  n#  a 
dirty  yellow  or  preen,  which  colour  Mena  la  be  d«tieTi^  irom 
that  of  the  mud«  which  conatitntra  ita  holtom.  Tbetw  ww 
a  U'^  «niall  inland*  in  ilii>  fwrt  of  theara.  hot  the  giuoa  of  tbree 
tkhiiidii,  calM  the  M<>atao  hlonda,  which  lio  patvy  »  ti  - 
at  rait  lM*twe«'n  the  wet-trm  and  rofttera  baMtt,  are  of  ■Mtfmar 
extent  and  well  ctiltivaHd  and  pofmleua. 

The  eaatern  hrt^in  of  tie  north«*ra  nonhm  b  eery  l»f- 
known.  Only  the  m^wt  MMithern  nart  of  it,  ihatwltifli  ww«-.a<« 
the  north-raotem  pl<on*a  of  the  Pminanla  of  Hhai-fonr-  *«• 
been  naviirated  hy  Ki>rrt|N>ana.  and  m  theH*  rarta  thaimtira'M 
ia  aafe,  and  then*  arv  only  a  tew  mckv  iatambw  The  a«««w 
Intra  are  reir«l*»r  and  m<  Jennte.  and  tnrrr  are  aome  Ifdun  m^ 
harhoura  for  aniall  rr^ncb.  The  northern  Mikao«»  ^mn  m 
repreaenled  on  the  C*hineie  nuipa  aa  eoatainm|r  arae^wi  «m 
tenaive  froufia  of  blanda,  eapitially  along  tba  obanw  td*  tfiw 
Peninmb  of  Leao-tofiir. 

The  mott  aoutliern  port  of  the  YeOow  flea,  or  thai  wbwh 
lie*  ninth  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  BMal  north  mmmm  twfm  nl 
the  Pcninaulaof  Shan-lomr  lo  the  coaitof  Connaltbe  lara 
of  Juiifn  Hiiiri  Ulamit.  b  al  iia  aDolhorm  onrcwby  bumown 
tftie  mnuth  of  the  nter  lloaag-ho  and  the  aualh  ■nai  aofw  «=. 
CVirra  nenrir  m-wtt  hundred  mibs  widn,  kat  ginoa  aartmw*! 
aa  it  |«tv«t«da  north,  teinff  near  ita  norihoni  hoaadary^tea^'^t 
»ore  than  two  hondied  tmira  acroM     The  ihorea  of  tbm  |mr«  «n 
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|vi«al»  tnlilirr  M  ritrrarljr  poor.  UoerbefK*!  : 
i|itfM  to  brfrviiw.  walrkiiif  akf^,  and  othor  Pc^aDi 
■nd  likr  (Stotlot,  hb  firit  eflbrU  woro  ■moo.  with 


ll<)i:RBBftO,  PEIIR,  a  dMoiMbca  SvodUi  p^lv« 
«M  bom  in  o  viHairr  of  SniUond,  in  1746;   bio  fittlMr  woo  a 

jooth  WW 

•tick* 
eli«lk  in  the  woods  vh«o  p«rfofniin|r 
When  onljfonrtrfn  ytm  of  ■!(•  lie  entered  Iho  torTtoe  oft 
pointer  of  Woxio,  hot  be  ivmuned  with  btm  for  o  very  obort 
peHod.  Howrrer,  li/  Ibe  ttoM  be  wm  two  and  twenty  yrmn 
oCofe,  bo  nontrived  ti>  learn  oo  morh  from  one  painter  and 
anecbcr  in  bb  own  dittnct,  thai  he  was  enabled  to  anuntain 
hiassir  by  his  paiatinfrs,  and  lie  otrn  ventured  to  talie  a  wife. 
In  17M,  in  bis  thirty-ci|rhth  year,  he  berame  a  student  in  the 
Roya)  Aradcmv  of  Arte  at  Stocltholm,  in  which  he  obtained 
two  prisea,  and  made  rmjiid  prooTPW.  In  1790  he  established 
bifn««lf  at  Olslorp  in  East  (;utaJand,  where  be  obtained  a 
irrrot  fvpautiao,  and  in  1797  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Swedifh  ac3i«leniy,  and  was  apfiointed  hiftorical  painter  to  the 
khnt.    Uedif^iin  1816. 

Tbers are  rti^ht y-srvm altar>pieoes  by  Hueibeiy  in  Sweden, 
6ve  of  which  are'  m|iir« ;  his  paintings  altopetW  ammmt  to 
ahoot  700,  numtly  n*lt|rioai  pieces ;  bis  drawings  are  Itl^ewise 
■nmeroos*  and  kn*  r« routed  many  enmvings. 

lib  etecntinn  is  aniintslted,  but  bu  compositions  are  vigor* 
ons  and  pervpinifiot .  and  bb  6gura  are  more  dbtiogubhed 
for  ebaraeter  than  for  hraaty. 

His  aalobio<rra|ihy  wasi  poldisbed  at  Upmla  in  1817 ;  it  has 
been  translated  into  (verman  and  Danisii ;  the  original  MS. 
b  in  the  lihrnry  of  the  (tymnmtum  of  Linkoping. 

(  KmmMaU,  182i :  Nagler,  Atlfmrnrinm  KtmUkr  Lexirm,) 

HOLA'STER,  a  gmos  of  fossil  Echinodcnnata^  from  the 
ehalk  and  arrensaad  di^pofiu. 

IIOLCUS,  a  genus  of  gnwsM  bdonging  to  the  trihe  Ses. 


It  has  *i-flowered  glumes,  the  lower  fierfcrtiy  awn- 
traA,  the  apper  nsnsllv  vtaminifrrou*,  with  a  df»ml  s%in;  the 
fnUse  baroeninfr  on  tike  fruit.  There  aiw  two  Brttiih  «n«H*io« 
of  tbb  genua.  H.  ItmahtM  hm  the  opper  glume  obtuse, 
anindata  :  the  awn  fmnnth,  except  for  a  short  diftancc  from 
tne  tip.  it  grows  in  nn^ows  and  pastures.  H,  moliU  hss 
the  apper  frfwne  acutr,  and  the  awn  rongh  throogboot  its 
whole  estent.  It  grows  in  thickets  or  open  nlscm  on  a  light 
soil.  The  H,  cenums  of  Willdenow,  snd  the  H.  Bonflmm 
of  fJnnmus  ars  now  referred  to  the  genus  Sorghum.  [Soao* 
urn,  P.  C]  Prnss  rpfen  the  pAX*^  ct  Theophrastns  ( Hist, 
Mm#.  vili«,  1,9.7, 10)tDthrspgniKseii,andnottothe^feranfl 
iiaiifn,  as  bad  been  done  hv  previmn  authors. 

(Rafainffton,  MamutU  iy''Bnii$h  Boiamy;  Fraas,  Symop$i$ 
Plmi.  Pform  CUumh^  ) 

IIOLL,  ELI.^S.  a  di«ttngiii«hed  German  arrhttect,  was 
bom  at  Au^'«liunr  in  1573.  Iii»  father,  Johann  iloll,  was 
Kkewita  an  areliitrrt,  and  was  much  employed  by  the  eele> 
Imrted  prraf  pDinrrr  of  Aufrsbunr.  Elias  was  taken  when 
ynnng  to  Venice,  hv  a  rirh  inrn*hnnt  of  the  name  of  Garb ; 
and  bo  there  stmlini  the  Italian  arrbitectnre,  which  stvle  be 
adonted  In  bb  futorr  mork*  at  Aag«hurg,  thoogh  onicii  sim- 
plHfed  in  parts  and  In  dorvtnitions.  Augsburg  owes  to  Iloll 
a  great  portion  of  it>  public  build inirs,  Injt  bb  msolerpiece  b 
the  Rattibnas,  or  titwnhsll,  faoilt  I615.'i0.  which,  though 
nnC  amonftho  bryrvt,  is  still  one  of  the  band«onieitt  in 
Corope.  The  foradc  b  147  feet  wide,  iu  depth  b  1 10  feet. 
and  m  the  crntre  15*2  feet  high :  there  b  a  print  of  it  by 
Mnmon  Kleiner.  Iloll  built  aluo  several  chunhr*.  and  the 
fSMle  or  pslacp  of  SrbiMifelH.  and  the  pabre  of  Wilitiadslirrg 
at  Eirllstadt     He  db«l  \n  1656.  aged  sixtv-three. 

(Von  Stetten.  iCHi'hiienmtjm  drr  ta  kmjfer  gmtorktnm 
ForsTeflbngew  mw  tier  Gnriiirkte  tirr  ReichMt^di  AmfUmnj^ 
fte.  ;   Lipo««kr,  Bnierikhrn  Kumttiftr  Laierm.^ 

llf)lJ.ANf>.  SIR  NATHANIEL,  hbtorical,  landscape, 
asid  portrait  painter,  was  iIm*  third  tno  of  Dance,  the  architect 
of  the  Man«i«Ni  House.  wIki  died  in  176M,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  (;er«n;r  Dance.  R.  A  ,  the  architect  of  Newgate. 

Nathaniel  I>anre  was  the  pujiil  of  Hayman.  and  he  studied 
atw  a  few  yrtat  at  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
Cblrty.fii  memlvrs  of  the  fUiyal  Arsdemy,  founded  in  1766, 
tfton^  he  cannot  hare  bem  at  that  time  more  than  twenty, 
ilve  re*-^  of  sgr.  He  (tm^fhoted  msnv  worki  to  the  academy 
eahi>':tMnt  a«  Sir  Nathaniel  IiolUn«f.  m  well  as  Nathaniel 
I>BOf«.  He  cbanireil  hi«  nan>e  tii  llrdUnd  unoo  bb  arauiai. 
tien  of  a  barmtHcy  in  IMMI,  having  pre«iri«Miy  married  Mrs. 
Dammer,  who  wm  connected  with  several  nohle  families. 
Tbb  lady  w«i  fmoiemed  of  entailed  evtates.  chiHly  In  llamp- 
iMrv.  hicbtffinir  Net  lev  Abbrr  vm  the  Southampton  jn^rr,  to 
the^aSm  of  IM.OOQf.  'per  annum.     Upon  hb  acquisition  of 


hb  title,  8b  If  atbaniel  Hollaad  apptais  to  bata  nsgatd  ii« 
aoademieal  diploma,  for  froos  that  time  bo  tsldbitrd  stm 
honorary  eabtbiter.  ^^  rapiaaantsd  for  some  tbw  iW 
borouffhofEaatGrhmtaad:  ho  resided  at  Ciaabarj  Usmt. 
near  Wincbcaler,  and  bo  died  saddanly  in  that  cttj  «« 
Ortober  16,  1611,  aged  abont  sixtv-eifrnt.  Lady  iloiU 
survived  until  1625,  when  she  died,  leaf  tnf  parsoaal  prspwn 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  million,  the  greater  partiaa  of  nkrl 
cmme  lo  bar  nephew  the  hUo  Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  mm  k«r 
•ole  eiecotor  and  raaiduary  legatee.  A  slmy  waa  rinabiij 
about  Sir  Nathaniel  Holland,  Uial  when  he  1 


of  bb  great  fortune,  he  waa  ashamed  of  hb  prafasuoa,  ^ 
that  be  spent  thomands  in  the  reporvbaae  of  nb  own  uwiA, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  to  oblitenUe  the  rrcu- 
lection  of  hb  ever  having  been  an  artisc  Tbb  slory,  has. 
ever,  independent  of  the  warn  contradiction  H  mst  aiik 
from  some  of  hb  friends,  b  contradicted  also  bjr  the  Im  U 
hb  continuing  to  paint  and  eihibit,  and  of  has  Dmcntbc 
INCturra  to  hb  friends ;  it  b  also  jfasurd  tosnppoaa  laatptopr 
of  rank  would  part  with  the  portruts  of  their  rebtbm  br« 
pecuniary  consideration  to  the  painter,  lo  enaUe  htsi  w 
destroT  them.  The  report  waa  no  doubt  maga«ded  from  ta» 
fact  that  ho  deatrorf  ed  some  of  bb  own  woika  ia  kn  owi 
possession,  because  ha  thought  that  they  arare  not  calrabMts 
add  to  his  reputation.  All  hb  best  works  bowavar  still  rvA, 
but  chiefly  in  private  collections.  The  Man}ab  C«Mdri» 
ami  Sir  \\  .  W.  Wynne  contributed  three  to  the  eakibitba  «f 
the  works  of  decesfed  Britbh  artisU  at  the  British  InstitutM 
in  1817-Orpheus,  and  Garrick  as  Richard  111.;  two  Ji 
hU  verv  best  works;  and  Charles,  Earl  Camden,  Unl 
( * hsnccl lor.  The  following  are  also  among  hb  bait  work*  - 
Tinion  of  Athen«.  of  which  there  b  a  fine  print  bjr  J.  Ual! . 
Vinnnia,  scraped  in  metiotint  byJ.  G.  Haid  ;  and  theilrat« 
of  Murk  Antony,  engraved  by  T.  Watson.  Dance  pabuv 
many  |iortraitj,  including  both  royal  personages  and  bi«ho>«, 
and  latterly  also  some  landscapes ;  the  last  work  wbirli  u 
exhibited  was  *  A  View  in  the  New  Forest.* 

it  has  been  also  re|iorted  that  Sir  Natbaniol  aavod  SOO.OOul 
out  of  his  wife's  iiic^ome  and  bequeathed  it  to  hb  rrbtitn 
but  thb  re|Kirt  b  also  untrue ;  he  diatribnled  onlr  ao.(U< 
smong  his  relations,  the  rwidue  waa  bequeathed  to  hbwidna 
These  reporu  have  been  here  noticed,  motw  narticubrf« 
because  they  have  been  carelessly  repeated  and  with  rimn^fv- 
able  ssperity  by  the  writer  of  the  ar«iela  oa  Gi 
in  thb  wortt.  [P.  C.  S.]    "~* 

Magarine'  for  181 1,  and  m  part,  in  1829,  Out  hava  beau  me- 
tradicted  in  subseuoent  editions  of  Pilkbigton  ;  and  nnon  tbw 
insertion  in  18M  tn  the « Someriet  House  Gaaolia/  they  mm 
immediately  afterwarda  contradicted  in  that  same  wmi,  uA 


aUst'* 


an  apology  waa  made  for  their  appearance.  Tho  slalfmrata 
of  the  *  Gentleman's  Majrasina*  were  apparently  nat  sen  ^ 
any  of  Sir  Nsthaniers  friends,  or  that  work  would  ham  m> 
tainly  contradicted  them  also. 

{Scmmai  Himm  Goialfe,  1824;  r-nlfaa 
1811,  1825;  AnAecifmttfaUtkelHetmrm 
Rotmi  rftkt  Britiah  ImtfHhdim.fr%m  18ia  «o  IStt.) 

HOLLAND,  HENRY,  bol^  a  high  rank  amsar  th- 
arrhitccu  of  bb  own  time,  and  waa  greatly  |Blf aniiw  bi 
Geor^  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Dot  ww  have  a*  »- 
formation  as  to  hb  personal  history ;  and  Ida  finest  u«rt 
the  portico  of  Cariton  lionse,  has  pmatd  avny.  It  wm  «^ 
of  unusual  grandeur,  esiiecially  when  we  eaaaMar  the  per*  4 
of  iti  errction  (about  1784),  and  was  a  ten  sperimre  mt 
merely  of  the  Corinthbn  order,  but  of  the  Rnmnn  Coriaduv 
stvle.  in  its  full  and  uniform  luxuriance,  every  part  af  it  bf*-* 
highly  finished  up,  and  not  only  was  tho  friene  off 
enriched  with  sculpture  throngboatF— with 
mid  thst  hf  HoUand himself,  theonly  i 
dcroration  among  the  whole  of  our  modere  daabal  aoru^v 
—but  even  the  very  bases  of  the  eolanms  wetw  enricM  m^ 
carving,  a  species  of  adornment  by  no 
shice,  being  so  near  the  eye,  it  challenged  direct  and  mMa% 
observation.  Being  only  hexastjle— and  there  was  a^  •» 
that  time  any  imtance  of  an  octartyla  fai  tho 
did  not  make  that  dbplay  m  regard  toeohimn 
which  »me  later  oaamples  dot  yet  it  eiosllad  nBhtdbraerw*^ 
hi  Its  bold  projwtion  from  the  boUdiiy.  vbidi  naiiifiJ  it  «* 
triprtMiyU  nroportfons  in  that  reapect,  althangh 
as  rrpinlcd  arrhiteetufal  character,  a 
each  fbnk,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
tn  aifmit  carrin^ve.  The  denth  and 
of  the  portico  was  still  fitrtker  ' 
rrcrased  within  the  buUdii^,  by  which  it 
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^«  ,  .^  •  •««(  !•  Clin— y,  tmd  MlWMd  bftm  Di««l«i  by 
K'  M^-»  «a4  Ui— til,  bsvinft  obtMiwrf  a  Frraeh  \mmpnii 
i7m^  I  M^vfaail,  «Ht  liberty  to  aako  mm  of  it  frooi  Loftt 
i.'w^iir.  wtm  famffDMOvCvf.  la  tiM  MaMMror  1003, 
«-t«-'  tft^  r«i«»«-l«Hn«  of  th*  p(«c«  of  AauMM,  hr  repa&fvd,  with 
I^«  U«mUo<  to  IWm«  and  «M  thora  •oon  afW  Joinod  bj 
Mr.  F«a,  «)4«c  witk  whom  bo  ««  ioirodooed  to  tbo  m 
coHoL  Vmm  Pmrw,  Lonl  ood  Lody  Uolkod  pnmcded 
tkii—^k  Fraaeo  lo  S\mm^  md  tbey  rwHtinod  in  tliot  country 
tiU  afttT  Iho  bfvikmc  ool  of  tiie  war  with  Eofrtaad  in 
jMnrr,  lltOS.  neimramm  booio  throoirk  Portugal  by  nMsans  of 
l—BiMii  obfamgd  tbroMicb  tbo  Prioro  of  tbo  Peace. 

lie  oow  riaumeirf  bw  attPttdanoe  in  tbe  Uoum  of  Lordi ; 
and  bM  oaoM,  at  bcfuro«  ap|)can  fh?*{ucnt]y  in  tbe  reported 
dcbif  Uo  «M  not  adwutrd  to  otficc  dunng  tho  minittry 
of  Mr.  Fo»  and  Lord  Grenviiio  ( January -.6e|>croiber,  1806); 
Un  on  tbe  iMb  of  Aagurt  be  and  Lord  Auckland  were  t|>-> 
pitmtrd  j«>tnt-cimmiiMi()ner«  and  |iJenipotcntiariee  for  niraog- 
imc  and  tettiixiff  tbe  tpverel  nautcri  in  diamimicin  between  this 
ronntryaad  tbe  United  Stoics,  witb  Mr.  Munro  and  Mr. 
Pincbney,  tbe  raited  States  cooimiisioners ;  and  on  tbe  87 tb 
of  tbe  flune  nH»ntb  be  was  sworn  of  tbe  privy  counriL  An 
of  tbe  diilcvenci*s  witb  Amerira  was  effc*etf^ 
ne-^rneiation  (witb  tbe  omia»ion  howcrer  of  tlie 
Hi  qift'itioo);  but  Mr.  JvlX'vnua  rrfusi.Mi  hit  mtifi- 
it  OBoie  to  nothing.  On  tbe  16th  of  Ortul^er, 
eitb  of  Mr.  Fos,  Jxvd  Holland  wss  appointed 
(old  ftrivy  seal ;  and  be  held  that  olfiee  for  tbe  six  months 
lonper  that  the  (in^viile  ministry  la^h^d. 

In  HUM,  Lunl  liolUnd  bt<<*atne  an  author  be  the  pub- 
flestion  of  *Sonio  Account  of  the  Lite  and  Wrilinirs 
of  Lope  Felix  do  Vega  C«n>i(>/  in  an  octavo  \oluiue. 
Tbb  work,  nhicb  was  rrpuhiuht'd  in  1h17,  when  it  was 
ealended  to  two  volumes  by  the  adthtion  of  an  account 
of  Guillen  de  Castro  and  other  matter,  was  ennli table  to  his 
lordsbip*s  taste  and  lamiltarity  with  the  more  p<)|iular  parts  of 
Spaaisb  literature,  wit^iuut  1mm ng  very  leanied  or  prolonnd. 
It  bsd  Ibe  aerit,  or  lark,  of  leading  the  way  in  tbe  reviral 
of  that  mteresi  in  the  litenunre  of  S\mm  which  baa  sinoe 
pnmdlod  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  though  it  spread 
■oea  mpidly  at  fiivt  than  it  has  done  of  Ibte  years— a  ailler- 
eneo  la  be  attributed  partly  to  tbe  allureoient  of  novelty  «m1 
tbo  praouse  held  out  bjr  on  unexplored  iicUl,  but  more  per* 
baps  to  tbe  politjral  cimimstancrs  and  events  which  for  a  time 
drew  •■>  nwcb  attention  to  every  thing  Spanish.  Lord  Uol- 
laad  followed  up  his  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega  tbe  next  year  by 
another  octavo  tuluiae  entitled  *  Three  Comedies  Awn  thie 
Snmusb  :*  and  in  lauH  be  editvd  and  ntrodoccd  by  a  prefiice 
of  aomo  length  Mr.  Fox's  fr^rnM^nt  entitled  *  A' History  of 
tbe  earlv  part  of  the  lU'itin  of  James  tbe  Second.' 

On  lae  breaking  out  of  tbe  Suanisb  insurreetion  in  tbb 
last  mentioned  vear,  be  bastened  once  mot*  to  visit  tbe 
peninsula ;  and  be  rrnkained  there  till  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe 
year  llHMK  The  rest  of  his  public  lifo  for  many  years  was  a 
eontiaaalion  of  the  mme  course  of  opposition  to  tbe  policy  of 
tbo  govemaaent  witb  which  be  bad  set  out  on  bis  enttanee 
btfo  parliament.  He  took  a  leading  part  In  most  of  the  gre^ 
<|iHntions  tbat  rame  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  |iar- 
twalnriy  diatingvisbad  bimarif  by  bis  mpport  of  Sir  Samuel 
Roasilly  *s  law  aaiendments,  hy  bis  ndvorary  of  Catholic  eman- 
cinatson,  mmI  bia  opposition  to  tbe  orden  to  conncil,  tbe  cession 
of  Norway,  and  the  detention  of  llonaparte  at  St.  Helena. 
Ilawever  opinion  may  dUbr  as  to  tbe  positive  wisdom  of 
bis  politics,  tbe  praise  at  least  of  cimjitienry  cannot  be  refused 
to  bim.  He  was  one  of  the  stes«lirst  Whiifs  of  Uic  si  hool  of 
Mr.  Fos.  Uot  \n  thorn  days  tbe  lxiundarir«  of  party  were 
mnob  sore  clearly  marked  than  tbey  are  dc>w;  and 'almost 
tbo  only  sort  of  tnconsistenry  tbat  was  pcM*iMe  was  going 
crver  openly  from  tbe  one  cwmp  to  tbe  other,  clumging  from 
Whig  la  Tory  or  frtim  Ti»nr  to  Whig.  These  two  great 
parliamentary  di«uii»n«  «rre  then  c|ui1e  distinct,  and  did  not 
shade  iM  UMo  one  an«ithrr  as  tbey  do  now. 

When  tbe  nnoucensfol  atlnofg  waa  made  Ibrongh  the 
Manfonm  WtdlcnUy  to  otfret  a  anion  of  parties  hi  January 
lall.  H  was  peopowvl  that  m  tbe  new  minittry  to  he  formed 
open  tbal  pnaripl*  Lat%l  Holland  ib<wld  or^-u|iy  tbe  post  of 
rigm  Lard  of  tbe  AdiK.ir«ity.  Like  th4»  msjfinty  of  his  party 
be  snppnrtad  witbmtf  yMtiirig  tbe  awtit«trr  of  Mr.  Canniog  in 
1BS7.  In  ma.  be  made  whst  has  Um  deMnbed  m  his 
baai  speerb  »  Introdocang  tbe  Hill  for  the  n^jiral  of  the  Test 
and  Corpotntion  Acts  to  tbe  Uooso  nf  Lords.  At  Un,  on 
tlie  anrwiMn  of  ibo  Wbigs  In  power  m  NmrmlMT  UaO,  ho 
r^Uoet  m*fvMrr  m  i*\'tur^'\\nr  nf  ih«» 


IXttby  of  Lancaslir;  and  tbk  oOka  be  beM  (wbb  then» 
caption  of  tbe  minislerbd  faHerregnnm  of  a  fer^igbt  b  lli# 
18»,  and  9ir  Robert  Peri*«  four  months*  tcnnre  af  tmmn 


-      pSSfT 

from  December  1834  to  AprU  1836)  till  bbdaMb  at  UdM 
Honaa  on  tbe  fiftid  of  October  1840.  He  wm  neceaded  b« 
bis  son,  tbe  present  Lord  Holland. 

Tbe  only  performancet  which  Lord  UoUaad  lent  to  (^ 
press  besides  tbosealrendy  mentioned  were  *  A  Letterts  tas 
Rev.  Dr.  Sbattlewortb  In  favour  of  tbe  Catholic  CIttit; 
8vo.,  Lon.,  18:17,  and  '  A  Letter  from  a  Ne8]ioBmn  ta  aa 
Englishman/  which  is  stated  to  have  been  privately  prini«0 
in  1818,  and  to  have  been  written  to  clear  np  some  aiems. 
ception  by  Marat  of  a  conversation  which  bis  lordthip  M 
had  with  bim.  Ho  ia  alMi  tbe  anther  of  a  tnad4tKn  cf 
Ariosto's  Seventh  Satire,  which  Mr.  Stnart  Rase  bss  |nn'H 
in  an  Appendix  to  tbe  Filth  Volume  of  bis  tramlstioo  oi  tt# 
Orlando  Furioso  (1827),  toother  witb  a  version  of  the  t^u 
Canto  of  that  poem,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bote  to  bs  tW 
Dcrforuiance  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  may  prrhsja  W 
Idwfi  Holland.  As  a  s|)oaker  Lord  Holland  mm  ar^v 
animated  than  graceful;  when  be  began,  In  partltaUr,  *« 
was  usually  for  some  time  extremely  impeded  sod  nali.'. 
ni59etl ;  and  be  never  roie  from  this  bentation  into  aav  thit,* 
like  the  frve  and  impotnoos  torrent  of  aripnnent  or  the'i*B'aiw 
tionod  dci'loraation  by  which  his  relative  Mr.  Fox,  sIit  * 
similar  unpromising  outset,  used  to  carry  every  tbtag  U  'tnr 
hiro.  But  his  s}iettking  had  alwsys  tbe  great  charm ot  kmntf 
and  carnestDCftit ;  and  it  commonlv  also  indicated,  with  kr>«. 
ever  little  of  what  could  be  called  brilliancy,  a  weD-iufnra* ; 
and  full  mind.  I^ord  Holland  was  much  belovrd  bv  • 
extitistve  and  varied  a  circle  of  friencb  as  perhapi  snv'aas 
ever  po^Hsscd  ;  and  his  house  at  Ken«ngton,interatirrft«i 
its  earlier  history,  was  during  all  his  lifetime  the  rraot  J 
the  must  distingni/ihvd  persons  both  ia  the  world  of  poliiia 
and  in  that  of  literature. 

(Gemtlemim'$  Magazme  for  December,  1840.) 
UOLO'STEUM  (from  oXot,  '  all,'  and  Aerfoe,  *  a  beer.' 
an  antipbrssis  applied  to  this  plant  beeaoao  it  is  »o!t  »•) 
unlike  bone),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  die  aafnrjj  m*-- 
Caryopbylles,  and  the  sub-order  Alsmma.     It  hm  5  »«p»li 

5  petals,  toothed  at  tbe  end ;  3,  4,  or  6  stamens ;  3  ft)  lr«  t 
suucylindrical  nmny-seedcd  capsule,  opening  at  the  end.  «i]^ 

6  lecth.  Tbe  species  of  this  genus  are  herbs  witb  aotbaf 
to  recommend  them  for  use  or  cnltivatioa.  One  spcrtn^ 
if.  mnMSfaifMn,  is  British.  It  has  umbelUte  3oern,  )«- 
besoent  viscid  peduncles,  the  pedicels  reflexed  after  ll(meriar, 
the  leaves  acute,  ellhitiasl,  or  elongate.  It  is  not  a  O'lsska 
plant,  but  has  been  fonnd  on  old  walb  and  dnr  places  at  Nv* 
wich.  Bury  St.  Kdmnnds,  Eve,  and  Yarroootb. 

(Babbgton,  Mmmal  of  hniUk  Bv(amf.) 
HOLY  ORDERS.  fOmDtnATioir,  P.  C.l 
UOLZER,  JOHANN,  a  distinguished  Gemwi  fmn 
painter  of  the  early  part  of  the  eightecntb  eeotary,  ass  bn 
at  Burgeis,  near  Marienberg  in  Vintschgao*  in  m  Tvrsl.  a 
1709.  His  fiithcr  ww  miller  to  tbe  Bcnedtrtine  Corm  it  •( 
Alarienberg,  and  Hohcr  was  firat  faistnicted  by  N.  Avr  st 
Meran  in  the  Tyrol.  He  made  here  such  extnesdlnsnr  (rv- 
grvss,  that  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  his  repmstiiA  t^en-l 
far  mto  tvermany,  and  he  waa  invited  bv  tbe  |Sibirr  ).  A 
Merx,  to  Straubtng  in  Bavaria,  to  assist  bim  m  some  frv«*.«« 
in  tbe  convent  churcb  of  Oborslteicb.  From  Straahin^  II .^  * 
went  to  Aui:<(barg.  where  he  lived  sis  yeaiv  in  the  Ima.-"  ' 
tbe  laiinter  J.  G.  Bergmiller,  from  whom  be  kamt  aiurb  ^ 
the  iiie(4umi<'al  department  of  painting,  both  in  fresco  s»l  & 
oil,  for  li4T|rniillcr  was  tbe  prinrifial  painter  m  Aot^vbari  •£ 
that  tioK*,  and  was  much  employed.  Holier  psmtn!  *t»^, 
excellent  frrsroes  njMm  tbe  cxteriora  of  liouses  In  Ao*/^*'* 
but  k'W,  If  any,  now  reniain ;  there  Is  however  a  eoUrct  ••  ' 
twenty •cipht  prints  after  them  by  J.  E.  Nilson.  cat  t'- • 
Fictuna  a  Fresco  ia  .fdibus  Augusts  VInd.,  a  J.  Uolsrr.  !• 
Among  these  fmeoes.  a  peasant  dance,  upon  tbe  brsdi  (f  s 
beer  shop,  was  a  «ery  popular  work ;  ami  it  is  spri[«a  sf  ^ 
the  highest  Iemi4  in  the  Ictti'rs  of  J.  L,  Uisficoni  aad  1  -<(' 
Algarotti.  Tlie  net)^hUninng  peasant  girU  at  tlial  time  ve^ 
e&trrmel^  short  petticfiats ;  in  tbe  dsuc  e  the  asowmset*  a>^ 
forma  ol  their  leg«  were  accordingly  fnlly  displi>s«i.  <aI 
UiancottI  Sfieaks  with  enthusiasm  of  tbe  braaly  apd  lifs  of  (•« 
yonng  pesMuit  girls  m  this  painting ;  tbe  mros  wme  sKns 
the  sise  of  lile.  Holarr*s  greatest  works  bowovcr  aie  \U 
frescoes  of  tbe  convent  cbnrcli  of  Scbwaracb  nev  Wanlv^qr  • 


be  obCataed  tbe  enmmissian  to  execote  tbem  by  eamprtitk* ; 

he  waa  onlj  i»«»«y 


and  tbey  were  painted  in  1737,  when 
Mne  xrAT*  of  nr**.     Thev   ore    'he    be«f 


t  v%  iV' 


I  41^  MlWI 
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HON 


tkp  tJirrnTfln  llr  it  amI  to  Imv*  Iwco  m  rncid  in  bk  r»- 
Bgiooi  BocioM  thttt  be  vrouM  not  wflrr  his  ton  to  be  toof  bl 
to  rtmi  oHt  ul  Mj  odwr  book  ibMi  the  Bible.     Wiliiam  vim 

fr«d«tlbc»^o^ten  inaa  sttomrjr'ft  office  in  Lomloo : 
•fW  MSM*  tine  bk  &tb«r,  fiodioir  Uut  be  b«(l  atlacbcd 
bimicif  to  mmm  rribrmmf  tonHj  and  bitnm  to  take  part  in 
•bal  b«  M«sni  to  bsre  tbou|rbt  venr  objertionAbIc  noli  lies, 
iriaovvd  btm  to  anotbor  niMtor  at  Cbatbam,  mitb  «hoai  be 
mwitned  between  two  and  cbree  jean,  lie  tbcn  rrturned  to 
Lgikm»  ami  was  etiMrd  for  tooe  time  aa  deri  to  an  atlor- 
mry  vi  Ony*9  Ion ;  but  at  last  be  qutued  Uie  U« .  and,  ba%inf 
■Mrned,  aet  «p  in  July  IMX)  a<  a  bookifllfr,  witb  a  ctixru- 
lalinf  ltbf«nr»  m  Lunbetb  Walk.  Fmoi  ihia  Uirality  be  re- 
■wv^  to  w  bat  wja  then  called  St.  Mailin*a  Cbarrbymrd,  in 
tbe  neigrbbourbood  of  Cbariair  Crua* ;  and  bcre  be  ap^ienri  to 
bate  nmained  statkniary  for  leirerml  jreart,  altbau|rh  it  tt  stated 
Ibat  be  wat  once  bomt  out,  and  alio  undcnucnt  nian^  %icia»i- 
tadfa  in  boiine«L  He  bad  always  tieen  food  of  litcratore, 
and  in  IHOC  be  brancbt  out  bk  Am  i 


vietioa«  mm  neqaHtod  on  carb  iadictaM>frt.   Hk  mAdttm  k.  itw 


1%0 


t  iiubliratjon,  an  edition  of 
6baw*a  *  Gardener.*  After  tbk  be  devoted  miicb  of  bk  time 
to  aa  attempt  wbacb  be  made  in  ooiyunction  with  a  friend  to 
establiiih  a  Mvinga  bank  in  Blackfriara  Road,  which,  however, 
^Ird.  He  tben  entered  into  partaendiip  aa  a  bookacUor  with 
tbit  frieiidf  Mr.  John  Bone ;  but  the  tiieniUtion  ended  in 
baaknijitcjr.  When  be  ipot  unoo  hi*  feet  a^rain  be  eatabiisliod 
bitBteli  in  a  tbop  in  Maj'a  Buildingt,  whence  he  removed  to 
|li|rb  Street,  Blooambury ;  and  here  he  apneas  to  liave  re* 
maioed  tsU  1811,  when  on  the  rrtirement  of  Mr.  John  Walker 
be  was  lelecled  by  tbe  booktellen  to  be  what  k  called  the 
Trade  Auctioneer,  and  placed  in  a  counting-bouae  in  Ivy 
I^ne.  Befora  thit  be  bad  been  employed  to  compile  thie 
lodes  to  tbe  new  edition  of  Lord  Bcrnen*t  TransJatioo  of 
Frukmrt.  But  be  bid  no  frvniut  for  busineaa,  and,  having 
now  taken  to  tbe  mvcatiinUioo  of  tbe  abuaca  in  lunatic  asy- 
Wrnt,  be  aooQ  becwme  bankrupt  again.  The  date  k  not  given 
bi  tba  aooount  from  which  our  alwtract  k  derived ;  but  it  k 
ataled  tbal  be  bad  now  aerpn  children,  whom  be  took  to  a 
bumble  k»l|pnf  in  tbe  Old  Bailey,  and  endcmvotin'd  for  a 
tioie  to  Mpnort  by  cnntributing  to  neritMiiail  |Niblicationa, 
r«pccklly  tne  *  Chtioal  Review'  and  tbe  *  BntiaOi  Lady's 
l^l«gaitne.'  At  length,  however,  he  found  meant  to  set  up 
oooa  mora  aa  a  boukirller  in  a  email  shop  in  Fleet  Street 
11  ere  be  waa  again  wifortuoato  in  having  hit  nremiaea  twice 
broken  into  and  plundered,  much  of  tbe  atock  tnat  waa  carried 
olT  having  been  borrowed ;  but  be  irema  to  have  weathered 
tbraa  diMatm ;  ami  in  1816,  it  k  stated,  he  be«ame  publisher 
of  tbe  *  Traveller  *  newspaper.  In  that  Tear  be  exerted  bim- 
aelf  with  saoat  prataeuortby  humanity  and  stMrit  in  tbe  mvea* 
ligation  of  tbe  case  of  the  unhappy  Elixalietb  Fcnning,  exe- 
calnl  mi  a  cbarge  of  puisnoiog  ol  wbi«'b  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  slie  was  innocent ;  and  he  puUisbed  a  very 
ttnktng  arcount  of  tbe  caae,  modestly,  however,  withholding 
bk  own  name  from  tbe  title- nage  .etcept  as  the  publkher  , 
and  giving  tbe  literary  crrdit  to  a  Dr.  John  Watkins,  who 
only  contributed  three  letters,  forming  tbe  least  interesting 
prt  of  tbe  publMmtion«  Tbe  volume,  an  octavo  of  i40  pages, 
prwfeaaes  to  ba  *  printed  for  William  Hone,  5S.  Fleet  StrceL* 
In  1816  be  rnwiiiiced  a  weekly  paper  cwlled  *  The  Refonn- 
kis*  Register  ;*  but  it  does  not  aeem  to  have  gone  on  long. 
l*bo  arst  year,  however,  be  brought  bims4»lf  into  great  noto- 
riHy  by  a  anvs  of  |<»liiicwl  mtirca,  poblisbed  aa  separate 
pam|ihleta,  which  bad  immense  auceem,  tbe  efCrct  partly  of 
tbeir  liletary  merit,  partly  ako  of  tbe  wood-cut  embdfiab- 
mmti  from  tbe  rlo«rr  and  buoMimus  drsiinis  of  Mr.  George 
Cmickahank,  whom  tbcy  fira  amde  generally  known  to  tlie 
laOilic.  One  of  them,  •  Tbe  Political  House  that  Jack  Built/ 
wmt  tbfwncb  fifty  rdiliona,  beudiw  producing  a  host  of  tn« 
Imor  laiitstuma,  Am»tber,  cntitiini  *  A  M<ip  at  Slop/  waa  a 
scvmrpoff  attack  opi«  tbe  since  defunct  djuly  OMiruiog  paper 
callrJ  *Tbe  New  Times/  itseiiiior  I>r.  (aTtcrvisr^b  Sir  John) 
IModdart,  and  tbe  ConstitutKinal  AMavki»<ici«  or "  Bridge  Street 
Gang,*  as  Hone  designaird  it.  But  those  of  the  series  that 
Inmsil  f«t  tbe  aM»t  |iftali»iUfe  fur  the  auiU>r  were  three 
cwmunird  in  the  manner  of  pai  vmInw  B|am  variuus  fsuts  of  tbe 
Ibwlk  af  CcNamoD  l^ny^r,  Fcir  tltc  prtntini;  and  publisbiog 
of  tbeee  par«Miirs  Hone  wm  b-iiuKtit  Ui  trul  on  tbive  several 
indiriawnta  m  tbe  Cuori  of  Kii>it**  Bm<b,  on  the  18th.  lUtlt, 
ami  Mb  of  Urrro»»irr.  IM7 ;  th«  titM  djy  brd^re  Mr.  Justice 
Abbat  (aAerwardt  Lord  Tcnkpl*n).  tl>e  si*<«ind  and  tkiid 
days  bnfiwa  I^os^l  KNcnburoogh.  He  dt  frtnlrd  himself  on  all 
tW  tl.rre  Iriak  (wbicb  mtn*  befcirr  •{tr*  A  junes;;  and,  not- 
nilkamadrng  tbo  best  escrtums  of  ilie  Ijench  to  yrvtmn  a  cvm- 


Jnr^  on  the  tliird  day,  especially,  wbicb  kslcd  sevin  k^i 
and  a  half,  when,  although  fatigwed  by  bk  mvi 
be  was  inspirited  by  aucccaa,  was  rpmarkablr  ef 
feeling  of  tbe  public  waa  that  the  alleged  libels  w«e  nmn 
prosecuted  for  their  political  tendencj*  and  that  if  tWt  koi 
been  on  tbe  other  aide  of  the  quaaiion,  w  ritlcn  in  drfrtfr  ./ 
tbe  minktry  instead  of  m  ridicule  of  it,  they  never  would  b«f 
oucstMMied.  There  k  also,  we  believe,  no  ttmn  !•• 
,  however  objectionable  tbeir  form  may  have  brra,  tlu: 
Hone  had  an^  deaign  to  bring  leJicion  into  cantrmitf  It^ 
aconittal,  bcaidcs  the  reputation  which  it  brought  b  i- .  v« 
followed  by  the  subacri  ulion  of  a  considerable  sum  of  r .  .«^ 
for  his  use,  wkicL  enabled  him  to  rrtoove  from  Fled  .Mr*«i 
to  a  large  house  ou  Ludgato  Hill.  But  when  nc  attmi|<i«i  w 
resume  the  business  of  a  book  auctioneer,  be  vraa,  we  arr  u. . 
even  less  succeasfol  than  before.  How  long  be  oontnuird  t 
businem  k  not  stated.  In  I8i3  be  published  tbe  rrtylu  ^ 
researches  to  which  ne  bad  been  onginally  directed  vitli  • 
view  to  bk  defence,  in  an  octavo  volume  entitled  ^  A>»*t 
Mysteries  described,  espociallr  the  English  Minrle  {''a)« 
founded  on  tbe  Anocryphal  Kew  Ti*stameot  Storr,  mk 
among  the  tm published  MSS.  in  the  British  Maseoia.*  1u 
is  a  curious  work,  not  at  all  addres^  to  the  maJtstadr.  <v 
chargeable  with  any  irreverence  of  design  or  manor',  ba 
treating  an  interesting  antiquarkn  subject  in  the  dis}nniuuir 
style  of  a  studious  inquirer.  It  baa  now  been  nearer  •«,*-• 
scaled  by  more  ekbora<e  works  that  have  since  apptwred .  --^ 
when  it  waa  umduced  it  was  by  far  the  fullest  arcoum  «^<-* 
old  miiacle  plays  that  had  been  gi^ren  to  the  puUic.  la  1^.-^ 
Hone  be^an  the  publication,  in  weekly  nnmlicrs,  of  u 
'  Every  I^y  Book.  The  mle  was  knrc,  but  hk  fsauli  U: 
now  increased  to  ten  childrm,  and  be  again  got  mto  o-- 
cultios ;  the  end  of  which  was  I  hat  be  was  arreated  kv  s  c^ 
dilor  aiid  thrown  into  the  Kins's  Bench  priwui.  iW  »» 
remained  for  about  three  years,  during  whicn  time  be  tnin^ 
bk '  Every  Day  Book,*  in  two  volume's,  and  besan  and  ttu*^< 
hk  '  Tablo  Book,*  w  one  volume,  and  ako  bu  *  Year  Bma 
in  one  volume.  These  three  works,  which  may  be  ruondnvd 
as  forming  properiy  so  luany  seri«^  of  the  same  andrrtak  :^. 
are  full  of  curious  information,  and  will  firofaably  presrrtf  •^• 
name  of  their  c«>tii|»iler  alW  everything  eke  be  aid  shi^  •• 


ho  rest  of  Hone's  life  was  a  contttmation  of  fHv> 
todes  such  aa  ihuse  to  w  hich  he  bad  been  all  bk  dars  sr? i»- 
tomed.  Some  time  aAer  he  got  out  of  prison  a  naoiMr  o4  U 
frienda  attempted  once  more  to  establiUi  him  in  tlie  work  n 
kndlord  of  the  Grssshop|ier  Cotfee*bonae  b  (Sm'fckwva 
Street ;  but  afler  a  few  vears  this  s|Jcculation  ako  baled  lit 
then  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  new  aoqnaiatanoes  ef  im 
Independent  connexion^  who  persuaded  him  to  try  kn  tsbtn 
as  a  pn^acher ;  and  be  appcaivd  fri'qnently  an  the  rnlpi  >' 
the  Wrigh  House  Chapel  in  East  Cheap.  Ue  Imd  hid  a 
attack  of  api>plex^  so  long  ago  as  in  I  Ml  5 ;  In  liM  W  vn 
struck  by  iiar«i>sis  at  tliis  chapel ;  in  1837  be  waa  eitaia  «»> 
UHy  attMiLcd  at  the  office  of  tbe  *  PlOriot  *  newtcapr*.  - 
whic*h  he  was  then  sub-editor ;  soon  aAer  be  mUbrei  snuit*' 
attack,  from  which  he  never  recovered ;  and  bo  died  si  1*« 
tenham  on  the  6th  of  November,  1842.  We  have  bmu!^-' J 
hk  principal  works,  but  bo  was  tbe  antbor  of  a  good  su^i 
more.  Ilk  kst  publication  was,  we  believe,  an  fdit^on  •: 
Strutt'a  *  SporU  and  Fastimea  of  tbe  Eoalkb/  kont  ««l-s' 
octavo,  which  appeared  in  1838.  W*e  nave  nm  set-os  •  *•> 
which  has  appeared  since  bk  death,  entitled  *  Earli  t>'  •  ' 
C«Niversiun  or  William  Hone,  a  narrative  wrillen  hy  liiw*  • 
edited  by  bk  son,  William  Hone,*  8vo.,  Louden,  IMl 
Hoi»e  waa  a  warm-hearted  but  mUd*tempoeed  maa.  m«t 
misconceived  by  tbuae  to  whom  bo  waa  kaowa  «■* 
througfi  hk  parodies,  wbicb  bo  probably  uwdinvd  k  nr« 
tboughtlcssnem  and  innocence  of  heart.  It  k  evabwt  n-* 
the  above  sketch  of  bk  history  that  the  nawnrldhnrm  •d  :  • 
nature  was  such  aa  k  rarely  met  witb« 

(.VMMKr  m  Gmtkmtm\  Magaxumfifr  Jmwn  }.  IM  ) 
HONG  KON(;,  one  of  the  group  of  rockv  kkiMfts  mu^l 
at  tbe  muatb  of  the  Canton  river,  abont  tbiny-«rvea  mi« 
from  Macao,  and  one  hundred  from  Canton.  It  is  soad  h-  w 
between  2*2*  9^ and  US'  IV  N.  lat. ;  bat  tbk  pmlnblv  mr««.-i 
MNne  small  dependent  islands :  only  one  meridian  of  lnac<-«* 
hm  been  given,  114*  18'  cust.  The  kind  k  aspaiand  -  * 
the  mainland  of  China  by  a  narrow  stnit,  wbldi  vant*  t 
width  from  U-m  than  a  mile  to  fbnr  or  fve  aulm;  1*^  ■■ 
arooant  states  that  tbe  brsadtb  of  tbn  dmnnal  k  m  oa*  pirt 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  miW.    Tbo  length  «i  ^ 
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HOOD,  TnOMAH,  mw  Irim  m  17f»M.  \n  the  Ponltrr, 
Lonrir/n,  whew  hi«  fafb#^  w»  a  h<irjkiil|pr,  of  th<»  flrm  m 
VcrrKir  and  Hood.  ThfrnKin  HonrJ  w,ij  •mt  to  a  »rhool  tii 
Tokraboctae  Yard,  m  ih«»  Htj.  »•  «  f!ar.^>rnr»lor.  Th<»  two 
maidrn  flMtcm  whf»  k#»jrt  the  •<*h'iol.  an<l  wifh  whom  FfooH  tor>k 
h*«  dinn«T,  had  ihr  orUJ  nam«  of  Hfiir*fl»-^h.  and  th'^r  ha/1  a 
•rfialtWf!  birothiT,  wfio  wiw  alw.iy*  jwMrr^v*!  ««•  Mr.  H./  and 
who  »u**»r<iurntly  Iw-cjirnr  the  j)r«»tntyji#»  of  ChaHr^  I*imh'« 
itn«iK-Ci*«ftrtil  fanT  <-alh-d  *  Mr.  II.'  U(ffM\  wa«  aft/Twan!! 
lenl  to  a  pr»»[ianitory  «choo1.  aiu!  in  duo  rrwirv  wj*  tran«fem*d 
SQ  a  fininhiiijf  u'hff*>\  in  ttu»  nriglilxjurh'x>d  of  l>»ndon,  but 
diTivi»<I  licilf  fj«'n*-fit  from  «-ith«p. 

In  IHIl  IIooil'ji  fathrrdio<l.  and  (iof»n  aft^rwardf  his  rM<*r 
bn>th<*r di#fl  al*o.  Thomim  H^tod  iM-intr  thr»n  th#»  only  mmainine 
*4m  of  the  widow,  ahc  waa  anxiofJ!  to  have  him  nf*ar  hrr,  and 
mraJIed  him  home.  In  J81*2  nhc*  wnt  him  to  a  <lay-wlio<'d. 
Hit  aeronnt  of  this  s*}uMiI  and  it«  ma*tpr  is  <o  dianirtf-rUtif  ua 
to  IjO  worth  extra<^tin2f  frf>m  \i'\%  *  LiU^mry  Rpminisrcn^es ' 
(*  IIool'i  Own/  p  202)  : — *  In  a  hoa^o,  forrncrly  a  "ulmrhan 
m^t  of  the  unforturuito  Earl  of  Kss^x,  over  a  pmc-er's  shop,  up 
two  pair  of  J»taini,  there  wa*  a  very  neleet  day-wh<v>|,  kept  by 
a  dc^ii^i»d  Dominie,  x-s  he  would  have  been  Trailed  in  his  native 
land.  In  hi*  Ijctter  days  %»h^n  my  brother  ^as  his  pupil,  be 
hud  b»*en  maMer  of  one  fif  thr»4e  wholesale  eoneenw  in  which 
a<i  manv  ignorant  men  have  made  fortunes,  by  f«voor  of  hij^h 
tenni,  low  Dsben,  gull.lile  juirenLs,  and  \'ir-timi/i'*!  little  fifjys. 
As  our  worthy  Dominie,  on  the  rnntniry,  had  faded  to  realize 
rven  a  oompctenee,  it  may  be  inl'errefl,  li>}^eally,  that  he  had 
dfine  better  by  h  s  jHipils  than  by  himself;  and  my  own  exjK*- 
riencc  went  to  prove  that  he  attended  to  the  interests  of  his 
t^'holars,  however  he  mi^dit  have  neplected  his  own.  Indeed 
ho  h-as  rf*s<^mbled,  own  in  e.xu*mals  the  modern  worMly 
inndin^  tehoolma^ter  than  the  jrfKxJ  honest  earnest  olden  jjoda- 
givuc  -a  pedant  perchance,  but  a  learned  one,  with  whom 
leaehinjr  was  a  labour  of  love,  who  had  a  pro[>er  tense  of  the 
dignity  and  imjiortance  of  his  calling,  and  was  content  to  find 
a  nuiin  portion  of  his  reward  in  the  honourable  prrdicieney  of 
hia  dis<iplet.  Small  a«  was  our  college,  its  Principal  main- 
tained hia  state,  and  walked  gowned  and  covered.  His  cap 
was  of  faded  velvet,  of  black  or  blue  or  jmrple  or  sad  green, 
or,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  together,  with  a  nuatux  of  brown  ;  his 
rolM!  of  crimson  damask,  line<I  with  the  national  tartan.  A 
oiiaint  carvod  bighbarkcd  elbowinj  article,  looking  like  an 
ffHiijrc  from  a  act  that  had  been  at  home  in  an  aristocratical 
draw  ing-rooin  under  the  ancien  rt'ijime^  was  his  professorial 
dmir,  which,  with  hia  desk,  was  a])|)ropriately  elevated  on  a 
dais  aomo  inches  above  the  common  floor.  From  this  moral 
and  material  eminence  he  cast  a  vigilant  yet  kindly  eye  over 
some  dozen  of  yoimgsters ;  for  adversity,  sharpened  by  habits 
of  authority,  h«ut  not  soured  him,  or  mingled  a  single  tinge  of 
Uile  with  the  peculiar  red-streak  complexion  so  common  to  the 
healthier  natives  of  the  north.*  *  In  a  few  inonths  ray  educa- 
tion prtt£rrc8sed  infinitely  farther  than  it  bad  done  in  as  many 
yean  nnder  the  listless  superintendence  of  B.A.  and  LL.D. 
and  assistants.  I  pirked  up  tsome  Latin,  was  a  tolerable 
grammanan,  and  so  goo<l  a  French  scholar  that  I  earned  a  few 
guinea* — njy  first  literary  fee — by  n'vising  a  new  edition  of 
'^  Paul  et  Virginie*'  for  the  press.  Moreover,  as  an  accountant, 
I  eotild  work  a  gttmmum  Itonum^  that  is,  a  good  sum.* 

From  this  school  he  was  removed  to  the  counting-house  of 
Mes»rB.  liell  and  Co.,  Russia  merrl^uints,  Wamford  Court, 
City«  Init  hia  health  soon  betran  to  fail,  and  he  was  sent  in  a 
Scotch  srnark  to  Dundee,  afwl  crm.«igned  to  a  female  relation, 
who  however  refused  to  take  cJiarge  of  him,  and  even  reshipjxMl 
his  lugga«r«?,  ax>d  woild  iiaveatmt  him  back  to  I.iondon,  if  Ilood 
had  not  iiUy^d  her  an  evasive  trick,  and  frustrated  her  inten- 
lirnw.  lie  imm«<<li^teiy  took  Wigings  for  himself  in  Dundee. 
II V  was  tb*Ti  hiut^i  y-MT*  of  age,  and  seems  to  have  been  left 
t-ntirely  at  hi«  own  d.«(^nd.  Fortunately  he  was  not  idle,  and 
had  ofi  ta*tr  f*w  di^  i>i.v.'n,  but  tf>ok  great  dcliifht  in  reading, 
at  well  as  in  raxnUtn/,  d^Uluii:^  and  boating.  His  health  gra- 
ti  uUy  iw»pfr#i#^,  mA,  a/wT  remaining  two  vears  at  Dundee, 
he  rrtaTj«d  u$  l^/ti^Um.  He  engaged  himself  to  Mr.  llobert 
.^-»nd«,  9n  #^r.''»"»*T.  wtiO  ««u  his  uncle,  in  order  to  learn  his 
•rl,  ar»«J  *^  «j'>r»4rrt#  with  Lc  Keux  for  the  same  uuriiosc. 

in  \'''l\,Mt.  Jf4*tt  .Srr,(t,  then  eclitorof  the  *  London  Magn- 
/>M'/ «.««  »j  x-d  lA  a  d'jel  ;  the  Magazine  jxi.«sed  to  other 
i*r«>l»riet/>n,  woo  riJ^.p*T»ed  to  be  I1o(m1's  frionils,  and  he  was 
''«hrMj  ii»e  sttaAixTi  of  sub-editor.  He  had  ]mbli»h(Hl  some 
ffirt^  m  iV  I/nnder  Adverti^T  and  Dundee  Magarine,  while 
br  rrraamed  at  that  place,  which  were  favoutably  received,  but 


be  had  not  lie«i  stiiwilnlmj  |o  any  ftirtherappr^wwirr  H  •  - 

*  My  vsnrrr/  mj%  hi^.  *did  not  nu«)iy  T>limgi*  in**  into  atr.  • 
•hip,  h»»t  no  9nrm*r  waa  th*T^  a  trrntimate  ofieiiing  fl»- ' 
juf^p^at  it.  Ii  la  GrimaMi,  head  ff>remoat,  and  was  »|^  • 
b^ht;i*)  thr  sr*we«.* 

Hood,   whii^p   m    tfaia    titfcition.  herame   art|naint«^l    w 
•^▼♦Tal  p»>f*ow<  who  have  di«fTnfmt«h«M  them«^I«e«  in  F"l    ' 
literam-e.   and  who  w^tf  th*^  contributors  to  the  '  L*»" 
Ma;razine.'  with  Lnib,Csrey.  Procter.  Cnnninfirham.  \Uyyt  r 
Barton.  Hazlitt.  Kitrm.  Hartley  Colerids^.  T&lfoiirrf,    >•••' 
Horare  Smith.  Reynold*,  Pnok,  Clare,   limyon,  and   *'U    • 
With  Lunb  e«[iefially  Hood  afterwards  bpciime  on  trrn.- 
gr^at  intimary.  which  continued  tiit  Land/s  death. 

Hriod>  first  poblicatioo  in  a  laeparBte  form  was  •  (>d»«    • 
.Adtln-^ses  to  Great  People,*  in  which  he  was  assisted    \'} 
brr>th#?r-fn-law,  J.  H.  Reynold s.  and  which  was  briMijr*.'  «» 
anofirmously.      •  Whims  and  (Wditie*/  published  in  l^^J*' 
•mall  Svo.,  CTm«ifted  chiefly  of  his  contrilwjtions  to  the  *  J^  "  • 
M  i;ra7ine/  with  some  additions.     His  next  work  was  in  p 

*  National  Tales/  sm.  8vo.,  which  wws  followed  hy  'I'hc  * 
of  the  Mid«ijrrmer  Fairies,   Hero  and   Leander^   Lye***    ♦ 
Centaur,  and  other  Poems,*  sm.  8vo..  1827,  a  toI nine  ol  **  - 
jioetry  which  obtained  praise  from  the  critics,  but  little  i  ii 
from  the  public     His  eipcricnce  of  the  unidcasant  truth  *: 

'  TSioae  who  liv«  to  pir—  auA  pleMe  to  Live,' 

induced  him  to  have  recoorse  ajrain  to  his  lively  rein.     1  Ic  • 
li^hed  a  «ecoTid  ^orio*  of  his  *  Whims  and  *f>ddiri«^«.*  :.•..* 
third  ^i^nn  in  lft2S.     He  commenced  the  'Comic  Anr 
in  1J<29,  an<l  it  was  enn tinned  nine  years.      In  the  satitc  • 
his  c<^>!nic  jK»em  of  *  The  Fppin?  Hunt  *  crime  out,  and  »  x- 
much  mirth  at  the  expen«o  of  the  Cockney  sporL«men.      \ 
was  for  one  year  editor  of  *  The  Gem,'  and  wrote  for  »t    * 
poem  called  *  Eugene  .Aram's  Dream.* 

In   the  spring  of   1831  Hood  became  the  occufiier  •  ■* 
hou^   called    Lake    House,    iK'lonsring  to  the  propn-i.  r 
Wanstead,  in  Essex,  near  whirh  it  wa«  situated.     Wh-".     - 
sidinp^  here  he  wmte  his  no>el  of  'Tylnpy  Hull.'     Pc<'  - 
dit!i(ulties  compelled  him  to  lea^e  his'nleu«?iml  rcsidenc»v     i 
dedication  of  *  Tylnev  Hall "  is  datea  Lake  House,  <  W*    . 
1834.     He  left  it  in  1835. 

The  *  Comic  Annual*  having  terminated  in    I?.*I7,  I: 
commenced   ilic  publication  of  *  Hood's  Own,*  in  a  «•  r . 
monthly  numlvr?,  in  8vo.,  1838.     It  coasisted  cliicflv  **' 
lectioas  from  the  prose  and  poetry  which  he  had  publU'.. 
the  scrii»s  of  the  '  Comic  Annual,'  with  several  acidititm*^ 
portrait  of  himself,  for  which  be  sat   at  the  rc<juc<.t  •»'  • 
publisher,  is  attached  to  the  work,  and  is,  as  he  say.s  h.i^ 
a  faithful  likeness. 

Ho<Ki  went  to  the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  hi*  !».  i 
but  while  in  Holland  the  unwholtsome  air  of  the  mar>l  • .    . 
duced  an  accession  of  illness,  which  proved  of  so  dar.^.  -i- 
nature  that  he  was  cH)m[H^llod  to  remain  abnwd  mnrii   \,  -  ^ 
than  he  intended.     He  went  up  the  Rhine,  and  was  alti>c 
tJiree  years  in  Germany  and  three  years  in  Belgium.     H.- 
in  Hel^nura  when  he  published  his  *  Up  the  Rliioe  ; '    im   ' 
preface  of  which,  dated  December  1,  1839,  he  states  U  *•  ' 
constructed  it  on   the  groundwork  of  *  Humfihrey  C-;   ►• 
The   work   consists  of  a  series  of  imafrinary  letters    r:<. 
hyi)Ochondriacul  old  bachelor,  his  widowed  sister,  Li*  n.-;    .  ■« 
ajid    a   servant-maid,    w  ho    form    the    imaginary    tr&A ., 
party.     Each  individual  writes  to  a  friend  in  Fliij:lvitP:,  . 
dt>&cribes  the  scenes,  manners,  and  circumstances,  tn  a  n. 
suitable  to  the  Ktsumed   character.     The  nephew's  r>  t-  .  . 
seem  to  endxKly  the  opinions  and  obser^-ations  of  Ht*-: 
self.     The  book  is  illustrate*!  with  whimsical  cuts  in  II    • 
usual  ronirh  but  etfective  style,  and  abounds  in  good  s^-.--  , 
well  as  humour. 

Hood  afterwards  became  wlitor  of  the  'New  Month' v  .N* 
pt^ine ;'  after  his  retirement  from  which,  in  1843,  be  cii..»  ■  • 
his  contributions  to  that  work,  and,  with  additions  <it   • 
and  poetry,  published  them  under  the  title  of  *  Whtniftit ..:-. 
He  still  continued  to  sutler  from  ill  health;    andwh*-. 
secretary  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  requested  pirtr..- 
to  place  his  name  in  tiic  list  of  patrons  to  a  oaxaar,  Dt*  n  , 
in  a  letter  of  kin<Ily  f(«eIiiior  ^s  well  as  humour,  dated  *  \  - 
my  Bed,  17,  Elm  Tree  Uoail,  iJt.  Jolm's  Wood,  JuN    .■ 
1843.* 

In  1844  Hood  started   his  last  i>eriodical,  •  Hood's  y\ 
zine,'  and  c^ontinued  to  supply  the  best  of  its  contiibati,  n-  : 
within  alK>ut  a  month  before  his  death.     Those  who  hnvr  - 
the  work,  anil   have  a  taste  for  wit,  humour,  and  iA^}LX. 
will  not  readily  forget  bis  * Schoolmistresa  Abroad,'    •  \; 
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«  tte  Ml 

mx^^,  tW  MinMWMuO,  evcrjthiair  4e- 

T««ai«Ai  tW  duiv  «^  1'«17,  (^cnrrmi  F«n|ufaar,  the  irorrrnor, 
■■k4  far  ri»t^i  «Ki  MA>>r-4;rwnl  HaU  «m  iwoni  in  as 
4tfmr^^9twrmM  Canac  b»  a'nv'orr.  An  <  liaiiiitwo  o^  the 
aB«M»  ^ii  Attr  «f  u«^  t-Titourr  unik  pt^re,  and  tW  rrport  of 
that  eirtnthuv  vai  correct.  Sooo 
» lM«r«rr.  *  nui  •W'  tb^  niine  of  AlLaa,  «  bo  «u  id 
■ry  4>yiTi^  iit.  otfdr  a  drt  ijrUmo  thjt  be  kiiev  aad 
>  kawv  txui  tiicfr  «««  a  Oc&rv'ttrT  of  27.000  <iollm. 
\lM»m  tnoft  ^J«v.  «»«/rp  tletH-icnriea  were  dis- 
>l.  and  tbr  irnilt  mm  t>.u  Hook  »ai  airertrd  on  the 
ti^af  M«Tft.  l'«I«t ;  all  hi«  ^^fxrlT  waa  «*txcd,  and  be  was 
iMK  bac«  M  Kr^riuki  m  cvtuaiy.  Ybe  ship  rracbed  Porta- 
Wfllk  «  JacMBTT,  ID  111,  an«}  tbe  diin  meou  ««re  submitted 
l»  iW  lav^^d^^rs  of  tbr  rn»«o.  Tbe  attomej-rfoerai's 
;  vaa^  tbst  tboo^  liouk  muht  Ifc  liaW  to  a  ci^il  pro- 
I  far  drbt.  Ukrrp  was  no  ap<urrt)t  rniux»i  for  a  criinioaJ 
be  was  ml  at  Itt^-rr  «i:h  oolr  two  ffoid 
I  is  bis  pnrket.  lie  tc*^  a  >a»ill  cvctj^rr  in  Somert 
Tflwm,  tad  fanned  rv*nrrt>i«is  with  i»cw*(n(«en  and  iiMS«ra> 
be  was  ewAlHt'*!  to  su(i'.»»»-  htiiM-ir  with  the 
I  of  §ubt'**u  nre.  lie  h«eU  in  i4*«*nintv.  aul  was 
•  «■!/  to  a  faw  uf  bw  uid  aiwut-iifrs,  siidb  as  SUtthewa, 
TfVTw.awdTowUui. 

Ia  lAJD  Sir  Walter  S''<>«t  wa«  in  L/Kxli^n.  antl.  din'tnr  one 
4tf  wWk  Km  otd  fneiy)  Ttti.  m*  t  (here  Matth«  «9,  and.  for 
lb*  im  tisr,  II«»4.  Tbe  m^j'j.rv  into  ll«iok'»  drla'aUJuo  was 
mM  Wfarr  the  •■iltt-buar*i.  kmX  tKc  firucerdin^  werv  n*{ire- 
wtaftmi  taSrott  as  •  cru*-!  prf^re*.t<*»n  ;  be  mm  wurb  pUwsc^ 
wkk  H«ab*s  cwavrfiBt>i««Ai  |H>wc-r»;  tL«*r  were  Uah  suuncb 
Tanaa;  awd  Sratt  iMvtsv  touo  a^tcrwar^U  be«>n  a;!!^^**!  to  bj 
•  mtkitmam  a^  aidi nr<  to  rrmmineod  an  eOiu>r  for  a  pro> 
vwbI  fiwayif.  be  n^mrd  Hutik.  Hoi*«,  bowet er,  was 
WM4mtmmA  far  pvw«iftnal  rrlrt>rivy.  The  *  John  liftll  *  new*- 
pifflr  was  fatft^^wned,  witb  lliwik  icir  iu  editor.  The  rarecr 
•f  lb«  *  J«ba  Ball*  is  veil  Lnoww  ;  it«  attads  djno  Quem 
sopyortets,  hs  vinilroiw,  its  penonaliiiea, 
I  «b«rb  raMi  its  nmdati<«i  to  so  mvl  a  beirbL 
pros |H fill  stOe.  nevrit ed  futl  *iUMW.  a  rear  frooi 
it;  tmd  i^*|«b  >(*  ctmdatioa  padimllr  diminished,  km  de- 
wsilprahfa  profit  fn«fli  it  op  to  the  time  of  bis  d«atb« 
tW  Wbttfs  touk  cafv  that  the  inquinr  before 
sbcvdd  wnc  be  dru^iped ;  aad  the  rrmlt  waa« 
1 1^  hAtfHv  'owkd  araifist  biai  waa  iO.OOuf.,  wbirb 
a  was  rrdorrd  to  15.0001,  and  at  lart 
for  li,UUU<.  iloitk  admittetl  at  an 
Ibal  tbr  d«f-Wti(7  was  9000/.,  but  aiir-rwanis 
a  sfvt  •mOifi^  wouM  ba«e  strwik  olf  SOUO/. 
M»  tkal  SWB.  Tbrrr  ia  aa  pmnf  of  artaal  prruutnai  <mi  the 
paH  af  llaak  :  bat  there  is  prunf  that  be  bira^if  aad  hb 
(  k«pt  the  tnaaai/  bou4s  w.th  the  most  4ui|m^4e  aad 
MTifcaaww.  and  that  the  kers  of  the  tnwsurtv 
IrvxfMcvitlj  leit  w;tii  aaRieriiars  wh*le  be  was 
nei;i^«M.  Ia  Arngmi^  l»*i3.  be  w^ 
a  writ  af  La<*b<^««arr.  b«s  pr«»pert7  was  w*'>J, 
•M  iwaiMsvt  ataat  farty  piawis,  ami  be  waa  taken  to  a  «t<ui^ 
ai^<4aaaa  ■  ^bif»  bf,  I1rei-4<reet.  where  be  n'liuinrd  tJi 
Afnl,  laM,  vhnMW  ba  waa  tm^mr^  to  the  Ra:o«  uf  the 

sr. — •^  D k.   -^-1  k^ ^  ibTT  tiii   Mat.  I'^ij,  whew 

^T.  bat  with  an  intiw*  jt  *m  thai  the 
^  ai  itsciia  far  ibedrX.     ilc  thtm 


Uaaft  pafclabsJ  b»  int  srnea  of  '  Sa%ino  az»l  Hxmacs  ' 
■i  f«4k  IfM.  wlula  e««fn>^  •■  the  s;twn<riai;.b-«vie,  and 
bia  4amj  laias^  the  pruAt  «n  Kjt e  been  «M.tf  .  and  be  rrsU 
ttaA  i^aa  afaaasi  aa  lanre  bt  the  au«rb  and  other  worts 
mkmk  ba  paU^ad  w  n^i  Mti-was  afimsards^  The 
faAawasS  is  a  l-^t  af  lb#  w^««^  of  thewi  '^'  S^«in^  Md 
Uiii^i  '  Trti  Smaa,  J  v^«  .  I»i4  :  S<«t»^  Senrs.  a  twis., 
IMS  l%v^  >rT«.  S  •*..  .  l>^«;  'Maawru.*  S  ToAt., 
^  i^-v  af  Nr  Uavid  ba:  -i.*  2  .wfa.  a^w  .  l»3i  :  *  Rv- 
i*a  Otov^arr/  3  wsfa  .  IKU.  •  Lm«  ^d  Pnde.*  3  ttda., 
^«;ilbartGwf»e«/3fW.  .  1%^^.  « Jark  Br^/ J  ««%*., 
*fctbi.  Daai^n  ami  Mar- a^v^.*  J  «  .:«  .  l%jy; 
liimeid.'  a  ••••  .  !**•  •  Pt«v<s  a  •<  P  art*^/ 
1  aa^    U«»,  *  Fjcbc-^  *.4   >«»,*  1  svia ,   l^ii.* ,  *  frn- 


ma  BaM»/  t  fvla..  IS41,  Ma»  aaaiba  after  Hb  dntK 
Id  I06  ba  bacaae  cdilur  of  the  *  New  Moatbtv  M^v:.^; 
and  '  Gilbcft  Gurntf*  *  Gwraer  Mamed/  *  Prvrr|itt  ui, 
Piactice,'  and  *  Fatbera  aad  Snoa.'  were  ori|(biall/  pafCt'vH 
IB  penodjral  portKAS  ia  that  work,  lie  aUa  wrote  *  Keii<'i 
Reminisceores,*  Irtwa  Kellj's  aulev,  m  1816,  vitboal  trw*. 
Deration,  and  merelT  out  of  kimineaa  to  bis  oU  fiirad. 

While  rr»kiinr  at  Patn^v  he  fradwallj  aiued  aiuft  mi 
more  freeh  in  sorietj  ;  and  m  l»'i7  took  a  boase  in  0«f . 
Land  Row.  St.  Jaioess,  wbirb  has  sinre  beea  the  n-ndrw* 
of  a  wfwItbjT  no^i<<-maB :  be  becwnke  a  awmhcrof  dtvm  Ihsi 
rate  clu^js,  rereiied  in«itaikns  froia  persons  ni  the  b^^it 
di^tictiun,  in  town  an<i  rooiitrr,  aiH  raa  kianrlf  rapKi.t 
and  deeplj  into  debt,  not«ith<«-taodtn|r.thc  larga  «aa  n^nk 
he  obtained  br  his  litrraiy  lalmorL  Bjr  bis  ambttnaw  «ai 
criminal  eztiavacaoee,  which  be  sapplictl  at  a  fwuioia  r\, 
penw  of  laboor  of  mad  ami  bodr.  his  coastitatioa,  eictij^ 
aa  it  waa  oririnallr,  waa  compieteW  broke*  apw  la  Jk't, 
l!^],  when  dininir  at  Branpcoa,  be  waa  akm-r^fd  to  it 
onweU.  and  aa  he  stood  with  tba  oofiee  ia  Ma  band«  tarwii 
suddenir  to  the  mirror,  and  saxl,  *  AjT,  I  aat  I  louk  m  I 
am ;  done  ap  in  parae,  ia  mind,  and  ia  bodj  too  at  lart.* 

Frm  that  tiate  be  waa  eontioed  to  bis  boaae.  Aboat  tW 
m'i«itile  of  .\nfust  be  mjorsted  the  Rrr.  Mr.  Gleif ,  rki^ 
lain  of  Cbelj«*a  lio«pitsl,  w  ho  wa«  an  old  arqattaUacr,  Im 
lud  aever  been  at  bu  b^-'usie.  to  par  bim  a  riaiU  lie  (btj  «•, 
and  bi'iair  koowa  to  the  aervant  as  a  derfraaa,  aai  •:. 
mitt<*d  with««t  aniMKUKTwient.  llouk  vaa  somewbst  cm* 
fusi'^d  at  bi-if-s  rai^ht  m  di^babdle.  bot  after  a  moment 'ipawr, 
otiMTmi.  *  Well.  1  uo  are  me  w  1  am  at  last— all  the  bwi. 
iin<rv  ami  fmlii.oir?.  snd  washings,  arkil  hraahmrt,  drv;i(  i^ 
erer — a  po«»r  old  r-*nr-braded  man,  with  my  htilr  a^'-t  a? 
kni>es.*  lie  had  ut*i-rlr  been  morh  awafa  wp^  lie  d>el 
AttjT.  24,  IMl,  in  the 'fit tj- third  }car  of  lua  a|:e.  Ha 
v*^A  of  *  Gilbert  Gurwej  *  contains  a  sort  of  aitnbinya|kj 
of  himself. 

While  limine  at  SoaKfi  Town  be  had  berome  aeqaieak  J 
with  a  Tuainr  wooian,  and  by  her  he  bad  six  chiMfra  <» 
was  res|M*nahle,  and  he  alwajs  behared  well  la  bar,  bit  M 
had  not  the  mi«^i  coutage  to  amnr  her,  thnayk,  arcv^; 
to  bis  diarr,  he  had  suwetio;^  thoq^ts  of  doiaK  fo.  A  fr« 
bomlred  pnunds  were  swbsmbcd  far  her  and  dke  eti»ina 
after  Hook's  death,  lie  waa  a  pnod  aatwrwd  maa,  «d  n  l^ac 
la  do  arts  of  kiodnesa,  but  be  had  m»  Mnral  priaciple  aiS 
oentlr  stnmc  t»  restrain  the  impulses  af  the  ■«■»!! ■ 

liook*s  caaTermtxmal  power  was  frrater  tbaa  his  mvr* 
aa  a  writer,  lie  was  an  admtnble  aanator.  aU«ao'tl  -4 
samit  m% inf«*  which,  if  not  of  the  hi^heaC  nilily  of  att  a»: 
haaMmr,'were  ao  m:d  as  to  appear  the  De«t  tbiap  cf«t 
actered,  aad  coald  mtermii  senoaa  iimmiIj  fall  uf  p«d 
sense  ami  dehvwd  frvm  a  wide  obscnatiea  of  Itff.  U» 
aoveU  are  not  of  the  bicheat  order;  tbey  contain  h-irri 
aacelleoi  dtscnptiona  of  the  wiims  fornm  ti  hfa  with  ak-^ 
be  bad  beea  cumenant,  rapsd  bat  stnkt^f  dkalches  of  cts- 
raeter,  and  Latarbable  cxtravafcaacwa,  coniejaJ  ia  a  drtr. 
htemU  and  often  pMtwmqwe  style,  lie  waa  well  calndatni 
far  a  popular  writer,  but  h  aoc  like!/  to  coatinae  pnf*^' 
kmc.  llit  novels  will  shortlj  share  tba  fate  af  his  drvu:  .- 
pseres.  and  be  for::\<tett.  llw  aatvical  tintaw  aiw  litUe  Ur':  r 
than  docrrel,  and  tne  potnta,  now  that  the  csrtamitift^ 
whieb  |m«a  rise  to  tb«>m  have  passed  awaj,  aats  vrri  IX  t 
hts  pi*w«T  la  these  poram  waa  auwrall*  ia  t: 
of  bis  in«m!«ea.  m4  ia  satincm  wit,  of  al-^s 
iadcvd  be  had  littie,  snd  that  of  inv-ior  ({aaCtjr.  Tbcrr  err 
aasar  aoors  wntti'o  br  bim  wbirb  have  never  teca  {•> 
b«bAl.  and  it  is  6tM^  !*-iI  if  ther  are  worth  pablinCm. 

iQmmUih  iirr*€w.  Mar,  'iMi,  wm  cwtaftaiaimr  mi  --- 
stmrtive  art«rle.  wntt'-n  in  a  fair  spirit,  br  one  who  \*^ 
Hook  wWI :  G4mi:$  Jia<i..  Oct.  IS41,  a  bad  articie.  ar.u^ 
IS  a  «n)nt  «W  a}a«i-d  eorcm  mm.) 

IKKtLE.       Timo.  P.  C] 

HOPE.  THOMAS.  DcacvwM  fias  ito  wwdthj  Cir  t 
U  the  *  liofirs*  of  Amsterdam^  md  mmmm^  with  a-v- 
thaa  ard*nanr  taste  far  murv  taaa  anlman  toaaas  al  ru  •• 
talBwr  and  wrtifyng  it,  thw  rmt>m«i  crtJaiiibad  far  kiai»  ' 
a  rwfvtatian  iw  art,  eacecdT^f  that  of  a  acfv  patiaa  of  .*> 
of  a  mere  amwtrwr  at^  rok^rctiv.  aiwcw  bt  <fid  aach  ia  Ui-*  • 
af  9/%,  both  wttb  has  |voni  md  his  pea. 

Mr.  llof^,  who  wm  bum  aboat  tba  vav  1770,  p«e  •i't 
prcvwcwAM  todacaiwaaof  hmdnwMattaebsaat  tothatbrai  S 
of  art  wKva  ■nin  morr  thM  aar  atbar  to  4jfaad  aami  *- 

mUM^'  m  he  biaaeif  itsla  to^  *aRhinctaf«  «aa  always  »• 
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ntn»4  Hteratun*  of  the  United  Kingdom  :*  it  \$,  however, 
ss  manly  head  than  the  one  paintcMl  by  Lemud  Abbot, 
which  was  erigrared  by  J.  Heath  m  1801. 

(Cunningham,  Lives  ff  Brititli  Painten^  &c. ;  An  AccomU 
efall  the  Pictures  exhibttfti  in  t!ie  rooms  cfthe  British  Insti- 
tmtkm.from  1818  to  18*i8.> 

HORN.  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  in  a  paper  on  the  manufac- 
tare  of  horn,  tDrtoisc9hcll,  and  whalebone,  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1832,  and  publiahed  in  the  fif^y-aecond 
volmne  of  their  « TransaiTtions  *  (part  ii.,  pp.  S34-349), 
obaervca  that  *  in  the  English  langtiage  we  have  only  one 
word  to  express  two  quite  different  aubitancci,  namely,  the 
branched  bony  horns  of  the  stag  gcnot,  and  the  simple  lami- 
nated horns  of  the  ox  genus,  and  other  kindred  genera.'  Of 
the  former  kind,  whieh  ore,  with  few  eioeptions,  coniined  to 
the  male  sex,  and  whieh  are  reproduced  annually,  an  account 
is  given  onder  Dkxb,  P.  C,  p.  849.  The  oscs  to  which  they 
are  applied  are  the  same  as  tnose  of  bone  and  ivory,  and  the 
manufacture  presents  no  point  which  requires  notioe.  The 
other  kind  of  horn,  to  which  the  French  appropriate  the  name 
come  (while  they  apply  the  name  bois  to  bony  horns),  is 
Ibund  in  the  ox,  the  antelope,  and  the  goat  and  sheep  kinds. 
8ueh  horns,  with  the  excej)tion  of  those  of  the  pron|;lMiek 
[Aktxlopb,  p.  C,  p.  11  u  which  are  not  referred  io  by 
Aikin,  are,  he  observes,  '^never  branched  or  palmated,  Iwt 
are  always  of  a  simple  conical  fiGriirc,  more  or  less  curved,  and, 
io  some  of  the  antelopes,  spirally  twisted  ;  they  are  found  in 
both  sexes,  hot,  in  the  goats  and  sheep,  are  much  larger  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female.'  '  in  all  these  aninnUs,'  he 
adds,  *  a  bony  core,  of  a  loose  texture  and  conical  figure,  rises 
from  the  bone  of  the  forehead,  covered  by  a  permanent  vus- 
mlar  membrane,  from  the  surface  of  which  arc  produced  or 
secreted  thin  layers  of  horn  in  constant  succession.'  Mt  is  sup- 
posed that  one  layer,  or  rather  one  set  of  layers,  is  produced 
every  year ;  but,  as  the  former  layer  remains  closely  adherent 
to  the  new  one,  surh  horns  are  permanent,  lamellar  in  texture, 
and  exfoliate  only  very  slowly  from  the  outside  by  exposure 
to  weather  and  friction.*  The  structure  of  such  horns  may 
therefore  be  described  as  a  number  of  conical  sheaths  inserted 
into  one  another,  the  innermost  of  which  lies  upon  the  vas- 
cular membrane  which  covers  the  bony  core.  The  tip,  or 
Ihat  portion  of  the  point  of  the  horn  which  projects  beyond 
lie  core.  Is  very  dense,  and  the  several  layers  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  acarcely  distinguishable;  while  towards  the 
base  the  layers  may  be  readily  distinguished,  owing  to  their 
successive  terminations  forming  prominent  rings?  The  horn 
proper  is  quite  insensible,  so  that  the  tip  may  be  cut  off  with- 
out giving  pain  to  the  animal ;  but  if  the  core  be  cut  into, 
bleeding  ensues,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  pain  is  inflicted. 
Horn  appears  to  consist  of  coagulated  albumen  ;  and  Aikin 
traces  the  connection  between  the  substance  of  horns,  naila, 
daws,  hoofs,  the  scales  of  animals  of  the  armadillo  and  tor- 
toise kind,  of  lirarrts,  serpents,  and  fishes,  hair,  feathers,  and 
even  skin.  In  the  case  of  tortoiseshell  and  the  armour, 
or  covering  shell,  of  the  |)angolin  and  armndillo,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  substance  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  chemical 
eharacter  is  sufhciently  obvious  ;  and  the  bonis  of  the  rhino- 
eeros  appear  to  form  a  link  with  the  hairy  covering  of  land 
mammalia  generally,  the  bristles  of  the  boar  tribe,  and  the 
spines  of  the  aedgehog  and  porcupine.  These  horns  are  not 
formed  upon  a  bony  core,  out  are  described  as  merely  an 
aggregation  of  flattened  hairs  or  bristles  adhering  by  tlieir 
sides,  and  presenting  longitudinal  pores  or  interstices  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  and  which 
become  smaller  tom-ards  the  point,  these  interstices  being,  in 
the  living  animal,  filled  with  a  pulpy  matter.  Whalebone, 
also  [Whales,  P.  C,  pp.  294,  295],  is  another  substance 
illustrating  the  transition  from  horn  to  hair ;  but  its  uses  in 
tlie  arts  differ  murh  from  Uiosc  of  horn.  It  is  sof\cue«l  by 
boiling  in  water  for  some  hours,  and  then  cut  into  stiitable 
!?ngths  for  the  various  purjiosea  to  which  it  is  applied,  its 
longitudinal  division  being  ert'ected  by  sijlittinff,  or  Sfj^arating 
Its  fibres.  It  is  usually  of  a  dark  colour,  but  that  which 
ap|»cars  jet  black  is  dyed.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  in  stiffening  stays  nml  other  articles 
of  female  dress,  in  whip-making,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
White  whalebone  is  also  manufactured  into  very  elegant 
bonnets,  and  ocrcasionally  into  artificial  flowers  of  irrcttt  delicacy 
and  beauty,  which  may  be  dyed  by  the  usual  processes. 

The  princi])al  kinds  of  horn  employed  in  manufat^turing 
0{)crations  are  those  of  oxen,  to  which  the  hoofs  of  the  same 
animals  may  lie  added.  The  horns  of  Uilli<  and  cows  are  pre- 
fcrer<l.  thcM*  #»f  f>fill«»rk«  b<»inir  thin  «fid  of  a  rnur^  texture : 


8  eircttmalancc  whldi  Mems  to  itidTciite  anme  cnr.t.i-^  - 
between  Uie  aexnal  fvnctions  and  the  dcvelomnmt  m   •  • 
horns,  aimilar  to  that  mentioned  under  I)aRB«  P.  C.,  p. :  '< 
Our  domestic  supply  being  unequal  to  the  draiaitfl.  ^ 
qumitities  of  horns  are  imported  fron  Russia,  the  C'.'.;t  .: 
Good  Hope,  and  South  America.     The  homa  of  ^ma  j  '■ 
sheep,  according  to  Dr.  Ure  {JJictiomuy  if  Art»,  Kv  .^ 
*'  Horn'),  are  to  be  preferred  as  whiter  and  more  tran*;^' 
than  those  of  any  other  animals. 

The  fmX  process  in  the  manufacture  of  horn  is  to  rt-m. .' 
the  bony  core  or  pith,  which  is  accomplished  tnr  stcr ppj  'i 
horns  in  water  for  a  month  or  six  weexs,  according  to  .\  '■    • 
account,  or  for  about  fiAeen  days  in  summer  or  a  oitmtli  ^\ 
winter,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  by  which  opention  thr  r>'   . 
brane  whieh  lies  between  the  core  and  the  homy  nheutK  ,%  i 
destroyed  or  softened  by  putrefaction  that  the  cores  \\u\  u 
easily  extrscted.      These,  Aikin  observes,  are  not  thrr«u 
away,  but  are  burnt  to  ashes,  in  which  stats  they  fomi  t- 
best  material  for  the  small  tests  or  cnpells  emplo)-cd  b>  -^ 
sayers  of  gold  and  silver.     In  some  casi^s,  accoiding  to  K 
hage  {Economy  of  Mctctdncry  ami  Manvfacturrs,  see.  *i:i>) 
instead  of  being  thus  used,  the  cores  are  boiled  iluvn  -i 
water,  by  which  a  quantity  of  fat  is  extracted,  which,  r.<  n 
to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off  and  sold  to  the  makm  •• 
yellow  soap ;  while  the  liquid  itself  is  used  as  a  kind  of  /•■>  ■ 
and  is  purcha«5ed   by  cloth- dressers  for  stiflening;   aiul  t*- 
remaining   insoluble  substance   is   crushed    in  a  Ivmc-^-  • 
for  manure.     The  solid  tip  of  the  horn  is  nwn  otf  «iri.  i 
frame-saw,    and    is    employed    for    making    knifc-li.in';  •••. 
umbrella-liandles,  the  tops  of  whips,  buttons,  and  \at'  .. 
other  articles.     The  remainder  of  the  horn,  which  is  cnij il''^  • ». 
for  purposes  for  which  thin  laniinm  are  required,  mav  int.*  - 
be  left  entire,  or  sawn  into  two  or  more  leneths,  am»nlir>,'  t 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.     Hheo  di>i<l€d,  t 
lower  part,  or  that  next  the  root  of  the  horn,  is  fm«|(u  r !  • 
employed  for  making  combs,  while  the  portion  wlnrh  i  - 
formed  the  middle  of  the  horn  is  used  for  lanterns  and  iiu.  1 
purposes.   To  prepare  the  horn  for  use,  it  is  inunersed  in  l*   ■ 
mg  water  for  alK)ut  half  an  hour,  by  which  it  is  soitcnr-  , 
and,  while  hot  from  this  operation,  it  is  uAially  hcM  in  M* 
flame  of  a  coal  or  wood  fire,  until  it  acquires  nbout  the  tc- 
perature  of  melting  lead,  and  becomes  so  soft  as  to  lit  **•>*  ^ 
fluid.     If  the  horn  he  from  an  old  wiimal,  care  must  lie  tai*- 
to  expose  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  to  the  action  u\  -l 
flame.     Mr.  James,  of  Lambeth,  a  worker  in  horn,  »a»  -i- 
warded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1827  for  a  machinr  : 
aceomplisning  this  object  much  better  than  in  the  mual  «< 
His  api>aratus,  which  is  described  in  the  ferty-iirth  >ik^ 
of  the  Society's  *  Transactions,'  p.  164,  oonaists  aainpl)  o:  » 
block  of  castiroo  pierced  with  a  eonicxd  bole,  and  a  t^m*  ». 
plug  of  the  same  metal,  about  one-eighth  pf  an  inch  less  in  • 
ameter  than  tlie  hole.  These  arc  heated  in  a  stove  or  o>o>> 
fire  to  about  the  temperature  of  melting  lead.     The  h\** » '■ 
then  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  firm  support.    A  p^w  • . 
horn,  which,  if  intrmled  to  be  spread  out  flat,  should  1h*  ' 
viously  slit  longitudinally,  is  then  put  into  the  hole,  irt(  " 
heated  plug  is  drop|)cd  into  the  cavity  of  the  bom.    A«  ^ 
horn  becomes  softened  by  the  heat,  the  plug  is  earet'ully  <'>)- 
in  with  a  mallet ;  and  by  its  pressure  any  original  enM>k<^ii>' 
of  the  horn  is  removed.     After  remaining  about  a  minute  . 
this  state  the  block  is  tunied  on  one  side,  the  plug  is  d^M. 
out,  and  the  horn,  which  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  opemd 
flat,  is  removed.     This  apparatus  is  said  to  effect  eonsiden 
saving  of  time,  in  addition  to  avoiding  all  risk  of  o%eriwu'  -• 
the  horn.      In  the  more  ordinary  process,  as  des(-nN>l  '  • 
Aikin,  the  heat  is  applied  before  the  horn  is  slit ;  the  »1 1* 
is  performed  while  it  is  in  the  semi-fluid  atate,  by  a  >*r   . 
pointed  knife  resembling  a  pruning-knife ;  and,  bv  th<* 
)>lication  of  two  pairs  of  pincers,  one  u>  each  edge  oi  th**  -  • 
the  cylinder  or  cone  of  horn  is  Ofiened  until  it  U  twnrh  - 
Several  such  pieces  are  then  exposed  to  pressure  b('i«<'<"  ■ 
teriuite  plates  of  iron,  previously  heated  and  greased,  w  '  • 
vent  the  horn  adhering  to  them,  either  ia  a  ftn^,  <k    ■ 
placing  them  vertically  in  a  strong  iron  trough,  ai»d  cocn|>r> 
ing  them  by  means  of  wedges.      The  degree  of  y^u^* 
applied  depends  on  the  intended  use  of  the  laom ;  tl  it 
intended  to  form  very  thin  leaves  for  OMking  bntem* 
Innthnms^  as  the  word  was  fonncrly  written,  apparent  I  \  v 
ref<^rence  to  the  use  of  this  material),  the  preatare  »f"»  -' 
sufliciently  strong  to  break  the  grain,  or  caiaao  the  Um  u 
the  horn  to  sciiarate  a  little,  so  that  the  edge  of  a  n-* . 
(lointed  knife  may  be  inaerted  t>etwcen  theos  to  coni}>U>i-  * 
s[tlittinr  or  scfiaraticm.     Tlie  thin  abecta  of  liem  aic  ii 
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)ccMBlier,  This  fMBMBiH  wm^mj  4MMt4ived. 
■inirtmlook  pUc«onUiea4tliorM«vh,  1907 ; 
M  inumgiwd  €0  Um  37tli  of  April,  and  wm  in- 
mtwdt  dMntv^d.    Uohmt  dad  not  obtain  a  tMl 


M  ih»  irvMnl  eloelion,  bat  fai  Um  IbUowtair  ^^T  ««•  elodod 
far  Ibo  borawh  of  Wondow  tbrcwffa  the  blcmt  of  Lofd 
Ctfrii^rlan.  lt«  ^H^  littW  at  irvt,  on  mmUim  of  biMMM 
«iUv»«MibrMly.  By  dtfrcot  be  bcgMi  to  take  «  pwt  m  great 
llr  Mlirelv  ooiacided  with  Ibo  Whifr  pwt/  in 
onoriboMOnraortboIknttb  fleet;  hedtl^ 
Ml  ibctr  ikrinkinf  |Kdk7  on  ibe  qoettion  of 
Ibe  8«Mb  war.  In  Maj,  1809,  be  rteigncd  bit  wat  at  Ibe 
BoaH  of  ConnnMionerf  for  mvertigatuiK  tbe  debtaof  tbe  Nabob 


Mvcatlgatuig 
of  Aivet,  w  cooMOttcnoe  of  finding  ita  dutko  mterfere  too  OMicb 
with  tbe  punuit  oi  bk  profeaion*     On  tbe  1ft  of  Febratry, 


UIO,  Uerner  node  a  nMHion  for  an  bqoiry  into  an  alleged 
depcecknion  of  bMik  notca,  Tbe  «ibje«t  was  one  wbWb  be 
kal  tlMlifvl  oalenAvelv,  and  be  made  a  very  decided  imprce 
iian  on  tbe  Uonae.  lie  wat  apfiointod  a  member  of  tbe  Uul- 
licm  Committee,  and  by  tbe  part  wbicb  be  took  in  it,  by  bb  share 
bi  drawb«  np  tbe  report,  and  by  bit  tpfccbes  on  the  qurttion 
in  ibe  Uomo,  be  aoqairrd  a  aolid  reputation  and  a  pocitiou  and 
^nl^^mf^  tbefw  wbicb  be  afterwanlt  rMber  mtgnieated  than 
diminiibad  On  the  Regency  question  he  spoke  on  Ibe  iide  of 
bis  fricndi  with  grat  power  end  efiect.  In  the  negotiations 
for  ibe  fanmiinn  of  a  ministry  by  Lord  GrrovUle  in  IDIl, 
llomrr  was  oilered  the  situation  of  one  of  tbe  Secretaries  of 
tbe  Trcmnry,  bol  ha  dedioed  Ibe  ofier.  In  tbe  aeoerd  elec- 
tion in  UK  be  wmnot  maimed  as  a  member,  but  br  tbe  mter- 
vantion  of  Lonl  Grmriilc  be  was  elected  for  St.  Mawes, 
tbrongb  the  inlerert  of  the  Marques  of  Buckingham.  In  the 
■emions  of  1(115  and  1S14  be  took  a  prominent  part  in  tbe 
debaica,  and  became  one  of  the  nckoowlcdged  leaden  of  his 
party.  Ue  look  adrantage  of  the  opening  of  the  continent, 
m  1814,  and  mnJe  the  tour  of  (aeneva  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  iba  great  crisis  arising  from  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba,  when  Lord  Gren«ille  urged  the  neccssttr  of  a  war  and 
Lonl  Grey  diMweoaled  the  hatte  with  which  tbe  country 
aermed  dbpusail  to  enter  upon  it,  Mr.  Horner  supported  Lord 
Gray,  and  the  difiercnce  of  ouinion  seemed  to  U*  lo  irrecon- 
rilablo  that  be  offered  to  surrrnder  bis  seat,  but  the  Marquess  of 
lliKkiagbam  declined  to  accept  bb  resignation.  On  tbe  'idth 
of  June,  U16,be  made  hb  bat  speech  in  parliament,  in  favour 
of  iba  Catholic  daims,  and  against  tbe  uitolcFsnt  and  bar»h 
treatment  wkiob  livland  bad  eaperieneed  from  the  government 


of  tbb  oomtiy.    Sy  mntoms  of  a'  pulmonary  diseaaenad  already 
ibemaelvca  in  bb  constitution,  and  he  was  ail- 


%ited  by  bb  physicians  to  spend  ibo  winter  in  the  south  of 
Ivurope.  Acoompatded  by  his  bfotbcr,  Mr.  Leonard  Homer, 
be  art  out  on  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  Pirn  in  the  Utter 
part  of  November,  lib  uiseaae  grew  rapidly  worse,  but  be 
haJ  no  aaspicion  that  it  was  dangrroua,  and  be  continnrd  to  lay 
down  for  bimsrlf  plans  for  future  stodiea  of  tbe  most  compre- 
bmsiva  eatciit.  On  the  6tb  of  February  bb  difficulty  of 
bmslhing  came  on  wiib  increased  aeierity.  lie  died  on  the 
tab  of  Febnmry,  1S17.  lib  body  was  opened,  and  hb  com- 
plaint was  foond  to  be,  not  consumption,  (ml  induration  of  tbe 
anhstanm  of  iba  bm^i  and  enlargement  of  tbe  air-celb  to  an 
•atnwrdinary  estenu  lie  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  oe> 
aMtarjr  at  LtYbom,  wbera  a  amrble  table-tomb  was  erected  to 
bb  memory  by  hbfotbcr.  Atooeof  tbe  ends  of  tbe  monument 
b  a  tikenam  of  bam  m  relief,  of  tbe  aiie  of  life,  by  Chantrrr. 
A  marbka  atataa  oi  bnn,  also  by  Cbantrey,  b  pUoed  in  the 
nartb  tiwnaapl  of  Westminster  Abbey,  tbe  cost  of  which  waa 
dalVayad  by  anfaacriotion  aamng  bb  personal  and  political 
fifienda.  It  b  one  of  Cbantrey *s  best  works,  and  indeed  one 
af  tba  inaat  portiait-sUlttes  in  tbe  Abla^y. 

Tba  ebanatar  af  Uomer*s  ondefstaadmg  waa  tlul  of  %igor* 
aas  raaaoniag  In  pvsuit  of  important  and  o(len  difficult  truth, 
lie  bad  no  wit,  and  made  no  prrtcnca  to  any.  IIU  knowledge 
was  eatenaivt,  and  bb  joJgmrnI  arrurale,  not  only  in  tbe  rarious 
btanebas  of  politiqJ  economy,  but  in  a  great  many  other  dcjttrt- 
mrsrta  of  litrfHare.  lie  waa  one  of  the  pro^Ttors  of  the  Edin- 
J  articles  lor  iL  At  a  puUic  man 
\  nnqoestjooabie ;  hb  integrity,  sinrrrity, 
t  acknowledged  by  all  |MrtK«.  lie  was 
!■«»«««,  Iree  Irom  pnianaion.  and  eqn*lly  free  from  any  Lind 
ef  aAviation  ae  any  trare  of  rancour.  As  a  fKiMic  ft|ieskrr 
be  aaa  gm«a  and  forrtUe,  without  unagrry  or  any  of  the 
iis  af  oralory,  but  with  an  eamrtttw-^s  and  evident 
r  af  mannrr  whicb  pradnred  an  etfrvt  grratrr  ih-in  he 
ava  dona  by  any  appcab  to  tba  imagination  or  tbe 
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UOROU>GY.  A  psnefal  notice  of  tba  bblmy  sad  a 
tba  chief  peculiarities  in  tbe  conatradion  of  iba  prianprf 
kinda  of  machines  for  mensoring  time  b  given  aadcr  tku  k^ 
m  P.  C.  p.  997 ;  and  under  CaMwoMRmn,  P.  C.  p.  134; 
JawKLuao  OP  WATcnna,  P.  C.  p.  117;  Paiinouiw,  P.  (* 
p.  403 ;  and  Waicm,  RiomATiao,  P.  C,  p.  107,  are  fvtWr 
dctaib  respecting  some  farancbea  of  tbe  scienea  ii 
Tbe  prinopal  object  of  tbb  article  b  to  tapfdy 
respectiag  aome  important  nKidem  improvemanto  m  lae  nw. 
atmction  of  tbe  large  clocks  used  iircbiircb  toweta  and  paUw 
buildings,  which,  from  their  most  usual  position,  are  gsamb; 
known  by  the  name  of  church  or  turret  docki. 

Turret-docks  differ  from  other   machines  emplofrd  W 
measuring  time,  not  only  in  their  greatly  superior  siar.  hat 
also  bi  tli^  arrangement  of  their  parts,  and  in  the  cifcmmcwv 
that  they  are  usiwlly  made  to  atrika  the  bonn,  nd  eAia  tta 
quarters  also,  upon  iar|re  belb,  and  are  occasionally  eoaaerH 
with  macbinenr  for  chiming  whole  tones  at  eerlmn  iatorvM 
upon  a  set  of  bells  which,  when  mounted  in  a  eburcb-ui«f*. 
are  so   bung,  that  by  disconnecting  the  hammers  sf  ii« 
chimes  and  striking  apparatus,  they  may  also  be  nmg  b  \M 
ordinary  manner  hjf  meana  of  ropaa.     A  popilar  desoiptas 
of  the  mechanism  of  such  a  clock  b  given  in  a  paper  b  tW 
*  Penny  Magaiine*  for  1842  (No.  641),  describing  a  vttit  to 
a  cbttit'h-dock  fadonr  and  bell-foundry,  which  b  iUastruri 
by  a  represenution  of  tbe  clock  of  St.  Xnne's  Cburdi,  Lav^ 
house.    One  of  the  most  curious  peculiarities  of  a  tanet-fijri 
oonsisto  in  the  circumstance  that  it  b  freqnently  reqaind  n 
indicate  the  time  u|K»n  as  many  aa  four  diflerent  diak,  on  t^ 
four  external  facvs  of  tlie  tower  in  which  it  b  Btonnted.   Tu* 
apfiarcntly  difficult  matter  b  accomplished  in  a  lim^ib  mA 
beautiful  manner,  by  placing  the  clock  in  or  near  the  oratrr  4 
an  apartment  either  on  a  level  with  the  catemal  foces,  or  »>■<«» 
or  below  them,  and  causing  the  motion  of  tba  aib  «k«i 
under  ordinary  circumstancca  would  cany  tbe  minuir»ht:-i 
(which  revolves  once  in  an  hour),  to  be  transmitted  b}  U«  ;• 
gear  to  a  vertical  roil,  the  opposite  end  of  which  cwmt 
faorixontal  bevil- wheel  nearly  on  a  level  with,  and  iinu»^ 
centncally  with  reference  to,  the  four  eBlrmal  diak.    IW 
motion  of  tbb  central  wheel  b  commouicated,  by  four  mtim 
bevil-w  heels  of  the  mme  site  and  number  of  teeth,  nar^ 
round  its  circumference,  to  four  boriaontal  rods,  tbe  ofpi«tr 
ends  of  which,  passing  through  the  several  dials,  rarnr  i^ 
four  minute-hands.     At  the  back  of  each  dial  b  a  leiwisi 
wheels  and  funiona,  technically  called  tbe  saofion  mmk^  p«> 
dsely  resembling  that  described  in  the  acroimt  of  a  wrttfv 
watch  under  1Ioboi/>ot,  P.  C,  p.  902,  by  wbirb  man«A  * 
imparted  to  the  hour-band,  whicb  revolvca  once  in  rati*' 
boors.     As  in  the  ease  of  the  eiffht-days'  spring  dork,  4^ 
scribed  under  IIobouxit,  P.  C,  the  movement  m  the  hsa^ 
and  that  of  the  striking  apparatus  are  pioyided  for  by  prpsrsk 
trains  of  wheel-work,  each  of  which  b  impelled  by  it»  *m% 
moving  power.     In  a  turret -clock,  the  ino%ing  power  a  «;• 
plied  by  the  descent  of  a  wdght,  regulated  in  the  fa«e  of  t* ' 
movement,  or  goinsr- train,  by  the  oscillaliona  of  a  large  (*i>  - 
lum,  and  in  that  of  the  striking-train  by  the  remstaarr  U  *!» 
air  to  the  rapid  revolotiona  of  a  fly  or  ftia  act  in  motjon  In  '" 
whcelwork.     In  tbe  arrangement  of  these  tralna,  and  b  us  .• 
connection  with  each  other,  there  b  notbiag  which  raqwv* 
s|»ccial  notice  here,  aa  these  matten  may  be  readily  nmh'iaiwi 
from  the  account  of  a  spring-dock  above  referrad  to.    (Ww* 
to  the  neersniiy  for  using  a  very  heavy  hammer  to  stnkr  ts« 
boors  m  a  church-dock,  the  power  required  for  woriwg  <-'^ 
striking-train  considerably  exceeds  that  of  tba  g«ang-f*k:' 
In  the  Limchouae  clock  above  referred  to,  tba  going  wnt^ 
b  alKMit  sixtr  pounds,  while  that  of  tbe  itriking^tnia  w  s^>t 
five  humlrvd  pounds.    These  weights  are  vaoad  np  (*a  '^^^ 
cases,  weekm  bv  means  of  which  handles  and  toothed  vt^  • 
connected  with  the  massite  drama  round  wbidi  their  iw|<r*  «« 
c»iM;  and,  for  crmvcnicnce,  they  do   not  deaeind  !«'■■ 
dbt«ly  from  the  drums  or  barrels,  but  in  tba  ana^  <^  '^' 
towrr,  or  any  coovmicut  sittmtion,  tbe  eonraa  nf  ibrir  *«••« 
bring  directed  by  gutdc>|Nj)Irys.     In  thbdock  tbe  wndii''-^ 
rod,  which,  as  is  u«ual  in  laive  dorks,  b  made  oi  «<v».  • 
aliuut  lhin<M*n  or  fuur1c«*n  f«*ct  long,  ito  hob,  or  weight,  ^m^%  » 
mass  of  cast  imn  s)ia|icd  like  a  dnulde  ro«vr«  l^ws,  i^^ ' 
thirty  imhcs  in  (ltan>rtcr,  and  wdirhtng  two  bnndrrd  \*^ 
Koch  of  the  fiiur  dra^k-faniti  is  thirteca  fret  iw  i ' 
carh  |Mir  of  hand*  weij^Ks  about  si&ty 
b^nd*  a'-c  *cry  nic  rly^  Tolai kx  d  by  weigl 
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ictMm  would  impair  the  oorrDctneis  of  the  dock,  which  it  not 
the  cue  with  the  ■triking  train,  are  best  made  of  hammered 
brua,  which  is  a  material  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  gun- 
metal.  The  wheels  of  both  trains  are  tbrrood  with  teeth  of  a 
peculiar  stiape,  on  the  subject  of  which  Mr.  Dent  presented  a 
paper  to  the  British  Association  in  September,  1844,  in  which 
ne  states  that  the  geometrical  form  of  the  wheel-teeth  in 
chronometen,  watches,  and  clocks  is  seldom  attended  to  by 
the  perions  who  either  cut  the  wheels  or  make  the  pinions ; 
which  he  thinks  maf  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  of 
these  operations  being  separated  into  two  distinct  trades. 
*  The  system  pursued  by  workmen  to  insure  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  proper  form  of  the  wheel-teeth  is,'  he  ob- 
serves, '  that  it  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  resemble  the 
^uqteafabajf4eqf;  wnile  the  terms  geometrical  circles  or 
IHtch-hnes  are  not  understood.'  Mr.  Dent  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  *  as  the  wheels  of  a  dock  move  in  one  durection,  an 
opportunity  is  afibrded  of  the  teeth  being  so  shaped  that  the 
contact,  or  commencement  of  the  force,  may  take  place  at  the 
line  of  centres,  and,  if  possible,  it  should  not  take  place  before. 
'  Afler  cutting  many  experimental  segments  of  wheels  and 

Kinions,'  he  adds,  '  adopting  various  proportions  in  each  case 
eyond  the  geometrical  cimes,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
use  for  the  whcd-tecth  (the  driver)  the  epicycloidal  curve, 
and  for  the  pinion  (the  driven)  the  hypocydoidal  curve, 
putting  nearly  the  whole  of  the  curve  on  the  wheel-teeth,  in- 
creasing the  drcumfcrence  beyond  the  geometrical  drcle,  by 
the  addition  of  three  teeth  and  spaces,  allowing  only  0*5  of 
the  pitch  of  the  tooth  for  the  increased  drcumlerence  of  the 
pinion,  just  to  remove  the  possibility  of  any  sharp  edge.  In 
every  case  the  epicydoidal  curve  has  been  described  by  roll- 
ing tJie  semi-diameter  of  the  driven  on  the  geometncal  drcle 
of  the  driver.  It  is  very  necessary  that  segments  of  the  teeth 
should  be  cut  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  breadth  that 
the  wheel-teeth  should  be  in  excess  above  those  of  the  pi- 
nion-leaves; for  as  the  breadth  of  the  wheel-teeth  is  in- 
creased, and  the  leaves  of  the  pinion  narrowed,  the  eficct  of 
drivine  before  and  afWr  the  line  of  centres  is  varied.'  Mr, 
Dent  nas  also  anplied  this  theory  to  the  lifUnff  of  the  ham- 
mers, both  for  tne  striking  apparatus  and  the  chimes,  by  unng 
projections  of  an  epicycloidal  shape  instead  of  the  ordinary 
round  pins  in  the  pin-whed. 

Among  the  other  im^^ortant  features  of  the  Roval  Exchange 
dock,  which  are  appIicabJb  to  all  othcra  of  similar  character, 
whether  oonstmctea  with  its  peculiar  contrivances  for  insuring 
perfect  accuracy  or  not,  we  may  mention  the  use  of  hollow 
iron  drums  instead  of  wooden  cylinders  for  the  driving  barrels, 
and  the  use  of  wure  instead  of  hempen  ropes  for  suspending 
the  weights.  The  first-mentioned  of  these  improvements 
renders  permanent  accuracy  of  form  more  attainable,  while 
the  latter  obviates,  in  consequence  of  the  much  smaller  size 
of  the  cord,  the  necessity  for  overlaying  it,  since  a  sufficient 
lenffth  of  rope  may  be  coiled  in  a  single  layer  upon  the  barrel 
without  increasmg  its  length  or  diameter  in  an  inconvenient 
degree.  The  result  is  that  the  weight  continually  exerts  the 
aame  force  to  turn  the  barrel,  while  with  a  thicker  rope, 
covering  the  band  in  two  or  three  layere,  its  effective  foroe 
is  of  necessity  greater  at  the  commencement  of  its  descent, 
when  it  acts  upon  the  circumference  of  the  barrel  pbu  the 
thickness  of  the  fint  or  innermost  layer  of  rope,  than  at 
the  latter  part  of  its  descent,  when  it  acts  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  barrd  alone.  Another  important  arrangement, 
which,  though  formerly  in  use,  had  been  departed  from,  and 
is  revived  in  this  dock,  is  the  driving  of  the  hands  of  the 
dock,  and  the  raising  of  the  hammers  of  the  striking  apparatus 
directly  from  the  axis  of  the  driving-barrel,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  wheels  and  pinions. 

In  their  determination  to  secure  a  public  dock  of  unex- 
ampled accuracy,  the  Grcsham  Committee  required  that  the 
Exchange  clock  should  have  a  compensation-|x^ndulum,  and 
that  it  Aould  be  so  constructed  as  not  only  to  show  perfectiy 
correct  time  upon  the  dials,  but  also  to  tell  it  with  accuracy  by 
oiaking  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour  upon  the  bdl  true  to  a 
mcond.  This  degree  of  precision  is  unattainable  with  the  or- 
dinary striking-apparatus,  as  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  motion  of  the  fly  by  which  its 
action  is  reffulated,  and  of  various  drcumstances  affecting  the 
inertia  of  the  machinery  to  be  brought  into  motion,  together 
with  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  moment  when  the  tail  of 
the  lever  by  which  the  hammer  is  moved  will  become  disen- 
aiagcd  from  the  ptn  or  tooth  of  the  pin- wheel  by  which  it  is 
lai^ed  or  depressc<J,  render  it  impossible  to  adjust  the  mecha- 
m%\n  with  certainty  to  produce  such  a  result.  In  the  Exchange 


dock  this  difficulty  is  provided  for  by  i 


fori 


ing  the  lever  and  hammer  to  nearly  the  utmost  degfee  rpou>n .! 
before  the  time  of  striking,  and  causing  the  end  of  the  kwf , 
which  is  formed  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  the  purpose,  - 
remain  pdsed  delicatdy  upon  the  rounded  point  of  tne  ;«- 
jecting  tooth  of  the  pin-whed  imtil  the  moment  of  stri&".' 
when  it  is  instantaneously  released,  and  thus  the  stroke  to  y^^ 
duced  without  being  affected  by  the  prdiminaiy  operstMJo  J, 
raising  the  hammer. 

The  prindples  upon  which  pendulums  are  provided  «i'K 
compensations  for  changes  of  temperature  are  explained  uLtirr 
PsHDULDM,  P.  C,  pp.  402,  403.  That  of  the  ExcImi.. 
dock  is  of  a  oomparativdy  simple  construction,  which  apprk^i 
well  adapted  for  larve  clocks.  The  centre  rod  of  the  (tfnat  • 
lum  is  of  steel,  and  is  suffidentiy  long  to  pass  coc]pl«'t*-i\ 
through  the  bob  or  weight,  which,  however,  is  not  inumui* 
ately  attached  to  it  Upon  the  bottom  of  this  rod  b  fix<«i  » 
nut,  by  tummg  which  the  length  of  the  pendulum  roav  !•* 
nicely  adjusted,  and  upon  which  stands  a  hollow  or  tuf*uli* 
column  of  zinc,  through  which  the  sted  rod  passes  freely.    <  n* 


the  top  of  the  zinc  column  is  a  metal  cap,  from  projertm;; 
portions  of  which  descend  two  slender  steel  rods,  U>  tb** 
lower  ends  of  which  the  weight,  which  is  a  hollow  cylinder  o' 
iron,  capable  of  sliding  freely  upon  the  zinc  column,  is  fii»- 
pendod.  Thus,  while  both  the  central  steel  rod  and  the  tii*> 
smaller  sted  roids  by  which  the  weight  is  suspended,  exjurrfj 
downwards  upon  any  increase  of  heat,  the  position  of  ^^ 
weight  in  reference  to  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  {»%- 
dulum  remains  neariv  the  same,  because  the  line  oolooui, 
thoueh  shorter  than  the  central  steel  rod,  expands,  owin$r  t> 
the  difTerent  nature  of  the  metal,  to  an  equal  extent  i^nrort/.. 
and  consequently  raises  the  weight  just  as  much  as  it  If  in  - 

f)ressed  by  the  lengthening  of  the  steel  rod.  As  the  pcxi^i  i- 
uni  of  the  clock  we  are  describing  weighs  nearly  four  cvt.. 
the  operation  of  'setting'  it  to  the  required  nicety,  that  i'» 
beats  might  be  correct  to  within  ^fraction  of  a  iecond,  w&«  j 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  This  was  met  by  a  cootrivao«v 
suggested  by  Mr.  Airy :  the  dock  being  started  at  a  rr-» 
small  losing  rate,  a  slender  spring  so  mounted  as  to  touch  it* 
penddum  slightiy,  and  to  cause  a  gain  in  the  going  of  tt  *• 
clock,  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  pendulum-bob  n«%«r'  - 
at  the  centre  of  percussion  by  means  of  a  line  in  the  dm  *.. 
room.  By  this  means  the  b^ts  of  a  large  turretrclock  nuy 
be  brought  to  coincide  perfectly  with  those  of  a  chrononK*t(  r 
by  whicn  it  is  set.  The  regulating  screw  by  which  the  ]cn«:tri 
of  the  pendulum  is  adjusted  is  not  moved  for  the  correctiun  of 
small  erron  in  the  rate  of  going,  such  being  provided  fur  h} 
the  use  of  small  supplementary  weights  laid  upon  each  side  «*< 
the  top  of  the  pendulum-bob,  which  weights  may  be  appJ}«  ii 
or  removed  without  stopping  the  dock. 

While  on  the  subject  of  compensation-pendulums  we  nu. « 
notice  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Dent  to  the  British  A»oi  i- 
ation  in  1838,  m  which,  among  other  matters,  he  explain*  a!i 
improvement  which  he  had  introduced  in  the  constnictioQ  .  -t 
the  mercurial  pendulum,  which  b  that  genendly  adopted  U*- 
the  very  perfect  kind  of  time-keeper  known  as  an  Astrotit>> 
mical  CImJc.  The  ordinary  construction  of  this  admiriih'.? 
pendulum,  which  is  described  and  illustrated  under  Pssi»cll  m.  . 
P.  C,  has  the  mercurv  in  a  glass  jar,  the  fragility  of  mh'«.^ 
not  only  exposes  it  to  the  risk  of  fracture,  but  also  renders  it 
unsafe  to  boil  the  mercury  afWr  filling  it,  to  drive  oflP  the  aIt 
which  it  always  contains.  Further  tnan  this,  while  it  is  pw- 
sible  to  give,  externally,  a  mathematically  correct  form  lo  & 
glass  jar,  the  interior  cannot  be  made  of  a  periect  figure,  ac>l 
consequentiv  the  column  of  mercurv  which  it  contains  canm^t 
be  a  perfectly  regular  cylinder.  '  This  condition,*  Mr.  IX-x.t 
observes,  '  combined  ^nth  the  irregularity  of  expansion  «hii  h 
glass  is  peculiarly  liable  to  from  its  compound  nature,  renders 
measurement  and  calculation,  with  regard  to  the  odunm,  %  > 
vague  and  deceptive  that  they  aro  never  employed.*  Th(>«^ 
defects  he  has  removed  by  substituting  a  jar  or  cistern  of  r&< 
iron,  with  which  mercury  is  as  littie  disposed  to  affialgamat  • 
as  it  is  with  glass,  for  the  ordinary  glass  jar.  Thb  matrr.^. 
may  be  wrought  with  the  utmost  accuracy  into  the  requin^* 
form,  and  although,  from  the  effects  of  expansion  and  ctc- 
traction,  the  figure  of  the  >cssel  is  not  perfectly  permanrL: 
and  unchangeable,  its  changes  are  of  a  nature  which  is  wt  1  ' 
understood,  and  may  be  calculated  upon  viith  accuracy.  Ia 
such  a  cistern,  again,  the  mercury  may  be  boiled  at  any  : 
time.  *The  clock-maker  may  do  it  himself  on  the  firts  | 
putting  of  the  machine  together,— may  ad  hist  the  column,  — 
may  then  hermetically  seal'  it,  and  dispatch  the  |)endulum  ^u  ; 
the  most  distant  countries  with  the  adjustment  so  perfect  th^c 
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H  nay  be  Msidy  attached  to  the  wheel-work  hj  any  woik- 
BHD  capable  of  setting  the  clock  upon  its  eupports ;'  and  '  if 
at  9BJ  sobBequent  penod,  minute  portions  of  lur  have,  from 
any  came,  again  mingled  with  the  mercury,  and  rendered  the 
pendolttzn  mneptible  of  barometric  changes,  the  air  may 
again  be  driven  off  with  the  greatest  focility  by  repeating  the 
prooes  of  boiling,  without  removing  the  mercuij  from  the 
cisteni.'    In  connection  with  this  improvement  Mr.  Dent  has 
iotrodoced  some  other  alterations  in  the  construction  of  the 
mercurial  pendulum,  amone  which  is  the  attachment  of  the 
cistern  directly  to  the  pendulum-rod,  and  consequent  removal 
of  the  metal  stirrup  or  frame  formerly  used  to  carry  it,  and 
the  prolongation  ot  the  rod  so  as  to  plunge  its  lower  end  into 
tbe  mercniy,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  an  arrange- 
ment &roarable  to  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  rod  and 
meraify;  and  since  the  date  of  the  paper  we  have  quoted,  he 
hn,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  additional  precision  in  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  the  astronomicu  clock,  taken  out  a  patent  for 
gifiDg  impulse  to  the  pendulum  at,  as  nearly  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, the  centre  of  percussion.    In  this  arrangement,  die 
peodoJam,  instead  of  beinp^  suspended  below  the  dock,  is 
siBpended  from  a  fixed  pomt  at  the  top  of  the  dock-case, 
while  the  dock  itself  is  at  the  bottom,  the  only  connection 
between  the  two  being  effected  by  momentary  contact,  at  the 
eitremities  of  the  range  of  the  pendulum's  vibration,  with  two 
dender  pieces  attached  to  the  escapement.      '  In  the  old 
amngemcnt,'  the  inventor  observes  in  his  published  'Ab- 
ftract  from  Two  Lectures  on  the  Construction  and  Manage- 
ment of  Chronometers,  Watches,  and  Clocks,  delivered  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  United  Service  Institution,  May, 
1841,'  'the  pendulum  never  vibrates  independently  of  the 
tnechanism  of  the  dock  ;  besides  which,  the  impulse  is  given 
rnider  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  force  communicated  by  the  escapement  is  lost  at  the 
point  of  suspension.'     In  his  patent  astronomical  dock,  with 
the  detschea  pendulum,  these  defects  are  in  a  great  measure 
remedied,  for  he  states  that  <  if  the  pendulum  vibrates  two 
degrees  from  the  [lerpendicular,  one  degree  and  forty-five 
nunntcs  will  be  entirely  detached  from  the  mechanism,  and 
the  im^^nlarities  occasioned  by  friction  and  other  disturbing 
canses  are  avoided.' 

Retommg  to  the  turret-dock  at  the  Roval  Exchange,  in 
which  the  connection  of  the  pendulum  with  the  wheel-work 
is  of  the  more  ordinary  nature,  the  escapement  is  the  next 
point  which  claima  notice,  though  it  is  too  complicated  to  be 
folly  described  without  several  figures.  Its  chief^ peculiarity  is 
thit  it  is  of  the  renumtoire  kind,  a  drcumstance  in  which  it 
resembles  some  of  the  best  pubKc  docks  in  France ;  among 
othen,  that  of  the  Bourse  at  Paris.  To  explain  this  it  may  be 
fiiffident  to  state  that  the  impulses  imparted  to  the  pendulum 
in  not  given  iminediately  from  the  large  going-tram  of  the 
clock,  which  is  exposed  to  variations  of  force  and  resistance 
6om  varying  friction,  from  changes  in  the  state  of  tHe  oil  used 
to  hibricate  the  mechanism  (the  use  of  which,  however,  is 
limited  to  the  least  possible  degree),  and  from  the  effect  of 
the  wfaid  upon  the  large  hands  of  the  four  external  dials,  which 
m  this  case  are  nine  feet  in  diameter :  but  these  impulses  are 
given  bv  a  small  aecondaiy  trun,  set  m  motion  by  the  descent 
of  a  ball  or  weight,  which  is  itself  raised  at  intervals  of  twen^ 
SMQods  by  the  medianism  of  the  going-train.  The  action  is 
therdore  very  nmilar  to  that  of  a  remonJUrire-mring^  which, 
IS  osed  in  some  horological  machines,  is  a  small  spring  em- 
ployed only  to  set  the  escapement  in  motion,  it  beuig  itself 
wound  np  at  veiy  short  intervals  by  the  going-train,  which 
rtceives  its  impulse  from  the  prime  mover.  Such  a  contriv- 
uice  favours  accuracy  of  performance  by  detaching  the  escape- 
ncnt,  by  which  the  velocity  of  the  machine  is  determined, 
V,  in  other  words,  by  whicn  the  measurement  of  time  is  ef- 
fected, from  the  poweci,  necessarily  subject  to  some  irregu- 
hrities,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  is  kept  in 
ioopoD,  whether  that  power  oe  supplied  by  a  weight  or  a 
Y^^'  'I'be  escapement  of  the  Excnange  clock  is  Graham's 
^cad-beat  escapement,  and  has  the  pallet  jewelled  with  large 
bpphires ;  bat  in  his  ordinaiy  turret-docks  Mr.  Dent  uses 
a  modificsitioo  of  Lepaute'a  escapement,  over  a  single  pin. 
In  this  dock  has  been  introduced  a  beautiful  contrivance 
for  maintaining  the  motion  of  the  wheels  during  the  time 
of  wimfinp  up,  which  was  invented  a  few  years  since  by  Mr, 
Atrv  for  the  dock-work  of  the  great  Northumberland  telescope 
■tthe  oniversity  of  Cambrid^,  and  of  which  he  publishea  a 
wscrintion  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phicrfSodety,'  vol.  vii.  part  ii.  p.  217.  Harrison's  beautiful 
natrivauee  of  the  gmng-fusee,  of  which  a  description  is  given 


mider  Hoboloot,  P.  C^  p.  801,  is  not  soflidentiy  powerftf 
for  application  to  large  clocks,  in  which  the  strain  of  very 
heavy  weights  has  to  be  provided  for;  but  Mr.  Airy's  con- 
trivance, which  he  describes  as  '  a  new  construction  of  the 
going-fusee,'  supplies  the  defidency.  Its  action  will  be  un- 
derstood  from  the  annexed  diagram,  Fig,  2,  which  represents 

Fig,  2. 


one  of  several  forms  of  the  appantus  shown  m  the  illustrations 
of  Mr.  Airy's  paper.  In  this  diagram  a  represents  the  first 
wheel  of  the  dock,  which  is  mounted,  as  usual,  upon  the  axis 
of  the  rope-barrel  b,  with  a  ratchet  and  dick  so  arranged  that 
the  two  must  turn  together  whenever  the  rope-barrel  is  turned, 
by  the  action  of  the  weight  W,  through  the  line  /,  in  tiic 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow ;  while,  when  the  rope-barrel 
is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  wind  up  the  weight,  by 
the  action  of  a  wmdlass  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  d,  which 
engages  the  toothed  wheel  «  on  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  the 
wheel  a  will  not  turn  back  with  the  barrel.  /  is  the 
pinion  which  is  turned  immediatdy  by  connection  with 
the  first  wheel  a ;  and  both  this  and  the  winding-wheel,  or 
pinion,  d,  have  their  axes  mounted  in  the  plates  of  the  dock- 
frame.  The  axis  of  the  barrel  and  first  wheel  a,  instead  of 
being  thus  mounted,  is  attached  to  what  may  be  termed  a 
lever-frame,  one  side  of  which  is  seen  in  the  cut  at  o,  A,  t, 
which  is  itself  pivoted  to  the  clock-plates  at  A,  and  to  &e  end 
t  of  which  the  end  of  the  line  A,  /,  is  attached,  after  passing 
under  a  running  pulley  attached  to  the  weight  W.  c  is  an 
internal  ratchet  on  the  first  wheel  a,  acted  upon  by  the  long 
dick  ito,  which  has  its  opposite  end  att»  *    -       *    * 


attached  to  the  lever-frame 
near  its  extremity  t.  Wbile  the  clock  is  going  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  descent  of  W  causes  that  part  of  the  line  marked  /  to 
turn  the  barrel  m  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  carrying  with  it 
the  first  wheel  a,  the  internal  ratchet  of  which  slips  under, 
withont  being  afiected  by,  the  click  m.  Under  these  drcum- 
stances  the  action  of  the  weight  W  (through  the  line  /),  and 
the  resistance  of  the  pinion/,  produce  a  certain  pressure  on 
the  lever-frame  at^,  which  causes  the  end  t  to  assume  a  deter- 
minate position,  in  which  it  remains  without  motion  so  long 
as  the  weight  continues  to  descend,  and  consequently  to  draw 
down  the  line  /;  but  so  soon  as,  by  the  operaton  of  winding 
up  the  dock,  the  pressure  upon  /  ceases  to  operate,  the  stress 
or  the  weight  upon  the  portion  of  the  line  marked  k  causes 
the  end  t  of  the  lever-frame  to  be  depressed,  and  the  click  m, 
which  is  connected  with  it,  to  be  thrust  against  the  internal 
ratchet  c  with  sufiicient  force  to  maintmn  the  action  of  the 
first-wheel  a,  which  turns  as  it  were  in  one  piece  with  the 
lever-frame  round  the  axis  A,  thereby  produdng  a  pressure 
upon  the  pinion  /  exactiy  correspondmg,  if  the  axis  li  corre- 
sponds wim  the  point  at  which  the  strain  of  tiie  line  /  is  ap- 
plied to  the  rope-barrel,  to  the  pressure  which  is  exerted  during 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  machine. 

The  machinery  connected  with  the  Exchange  dock  fo: 
chiming  tunes  upon  a  set  of  large  bells  in  the  turret  has  been 
constructed  by  tne  same  gentleman  as  the  mechanism  of  the 
dock  itself;  but,  owing  to  difiiculties  in  the  tuning  of  liie  beIlS| 
it  is  not  yet  (Nov.  1845)  brought  into  action.  Theae  chimes 
win  be  the  first  constructed  in  this  country  to  play  tunes  in 
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fy  two  Of  BKNV  notes  bemg  MnidL  wamUMWimiy  upon 
Stkrtmt  beUt,  wherm  in  nott  oMet  the  mtMr  b  produced 
ia  etagle  ne«et,  without  the  btitKliiction  of  chords,  which  not 
onlj*  rrqoirei  the  mechincrj  to  be  mora  complex,  bat  renden 
it  Htm  tmtj  to  bring  the  bells  into  mora  perfect  tone  than  b 
Mcvamrr  ror  ordinarr  chimes, 

UORSB-RADlSlL  rCocsLBAUA  Abmoeacia,  P.  C.  S.] 

IIORSEUSUOE.    [IIoBSB.  P.  C] 

HOSIERY.    [WaATWo,  P.  C] 

HOSPITALLERS.    [TsMFLAns,  P.  C] 

UOTTOTilAy  •  genos  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nntnral 
order  Primnlaccs.  It  has  a  5-paned  caljx,  divided  almost 
to  its  baee ;  the  seeds,  with  the  nilttra,  dose  to  one  end  ;  the 
,  6,  inserted  and  included  in  the  tube  of  the  coralla ; 


the  ospsnlcs  masiT-seedcd  and  6-Talved,  with  10  teeth.  JET.  pa- 
the  flowers  wboried,  stallied,  and  seated  npon  a 


kmg  solitary  cyliodhcal  coowioq  pednnde,  the  oorolhi  longer 
than  the  calrz,  the  learas  pectinated.  It  is  a  native  of 
Grant  Britain  in  poods  and  ditches,  and  is  called  the  Water- 
Violet.  The  leaves  ara  submerged  and  crowded ;  the  flowers 
rising  above  the  water  are  of  a  purple  and  yellow  colour.  It 
is  a  jwttjr  plant,  but  possgiics  no  useful  available  properties. 

(Babislgtaa,  MaKmd  tf  British  Botany.) 

IlOUilRAEEN,  the  name  of  two  dbtinguished  Dutch 
artists,  father  and  soQ'~ 

AnsoLD  UocBKAKrv,  the  father,  was  bom  of  a  good  fi^ 
mily  at  Dort,  in  1660,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Samuel  van 
Uoogstrmten.  He  painted  history  and  portnit,  and  executed 
many  designs  for  booksellers,  tie  lived  chiefly  at  Amster- 
dam ;  aoo  he  viitited  this  country  and  remained  here  eight 
or  nine  months,  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of  some 
portraits  by  Vaodyck,  which  were  enprmvcd  by  Van  Gunst. 
Uoobraken  is,  however,  chiefly  known  for  his  account  of  the 
lives  of  Dutch  painters,  with  portraits  engraved  by  his  son, 
in  continnatioo  of  Van  Maodcr— *  Groote  Schoulwix  der 
Nedcrlantsche  Koostscfailden  en  SkildcreniM'n/  in  three  iMuis. 
The  first  and  second  parts  were  published  st  Amsterdam  in 
1718  and  1719,  for  the  author ;  the  third  part  was  published 
is  1721  for  his  widow :  Uoubraken  died  in  1719. 

Jacob  HoynnsMTW  was  an  admirable  engraver ;  in  execu- 
tioo  he  has  never  been  sur|iaased,  and  perhaps  seldom 
He  was  born  at  Dort  in  1608,  and  accompanied 

)  fiohcr  when  very  ^oong  to  Amsterdam.  The  excellent 
etched  portraits  of  pain  ten  in  bis  father's  *  Groote  Schoo- 
barg*  ara  among  his  earliest  works,  yet  they  ara  certainly 
aome  of  the  finest  etcbincs  in  existence.  The  most  beautiful 
aprrimens,  however,  of  Uoubraken's  engravings  are  some  of 
«The  Heads  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Grant  Britain,'  pub- 
lished in  London  by  the  Knaptoos  in  17 4S :  the  excellence 
of  some  of  these  heads  nmst  be  seen  to  be  comprehended. 
Vertue  wai  a  good  engraver,  and  executed  a  few  of  the  heads 
in  this  cc)ll«<cti«Hi  J  but  bis  infimonty  to  Uoobraken  was  so  ap- 
parent tliat  the  Knai>tons  crated  to  employ  bim  on  that  work. 
Some  of  the  brads,  ocywevcr,  nhich  «ere  engraved  by  Uou- 
braken, thfw^b  of  the  biirbe:it  excel lence  as  works  of  art, 
want  authmuri ty  as  portraits,  at,  for  intUnce,  those  of  Csrr, 
Earl  of  SoaMT^rt,  sfid  Serrrtary  Thuri«*,  which  WaJpole 
sa)sare»tmni.u«.  [VasTtt,  (ix«>a4.B.  P.  C]  The  collection 
is  m>t«ith«tanding  of  grrat  hitt«>ncal  io(err»t.  Uoubraken 
engraved  alto  a  great  number  of  (lortraitA  of  distinguished 
Dutrh  charartert.     lie  died  in  17(^0. 

(Van  (HjrU,  Mntme  SfMtmiwrp  der  KtdrriimiMche  Kmui- 
trkiitUrt,  Ice. ;  Watrlrt,  Ihtiummaire  de$  Ari$,  kc. ;  Uuber, 
Mtmttri  fir*  Amatmrt,  he.) 

IIOOE  [Hoi»a.  P.  C]  A  gmcral  outline  of  the 
prinft{«J  fratnrr*  in  tlie  con«tnirtMio  of  l«<j«iM«  being  giveu 
nn«lrr  Ui  tLiii»««.  P.  C.  S..  and  to  the  vario*!*  ■itjrlM  in  P.  C\ 
and  P.  V.  S.  nh»rh  are  rrfrrrrd  to  un«l#T  tt^t  br«d,  the  sole 
objr<r1  itf  thii  ariw  \r  i«  to  Mi|i[»ly  OfM*  of  the  article*  of  the 
srnes  thttr  (vtirit(«il  «4jt,  « li «  b.  m  (ttriM-ifU(  twv  of  an  act  idrot, 
mu  «itM«owU'*U  (Hi.iiu«d  m«d«-r  lU  |»ti|*t  iiilc,  Kt/mn. 

la  an  eitrtvifd  M-f)«e,  the  n^rnr  ||iM»r  i«  MmH*tin>ct  aptilicd, 
cullrrtiirly,  to  all  tin*  a{«r1u]4  i.ti  ^nd  |*>«4u<'S  in  a  nousc 
npon  one  and  the  auor  Ic-vil,  in  viht<b  m  n^r  it  is  aliiHJSt 
avooaymout  with  iUmv.  In  a  m'>^«  Uu^J  iw(t*e  however 
the  flmr  IS  the  Irvrl  |»fAtr4iriu  «hi«  h  U>nit*  tli<*  lower  horizon- 
tal side  uf  mrh  s|«ftrtimtiti.  and  tl»c  wt^irt  turfare  of  which 
•ithcr  constitoU^  <ir  mi\t\m0rf  tkn*  upfirr  bori/iirttal  side,  or  evil- 
iiitf,  of  tlM>  a(»»riii»riiu  of  ihr  %u»ry  imnM«}utrly  beneath  it. 
Hbile  the  eitemal  n^lls  of  a  house  uroaily  al!oni  the  princi- 
pal  mptxirt  of  the  lUmm,  the  mternal  or  partition  walls  shonU 
be  mada  to  lirar  liirir  tiuire  of  the  weitHst  and  strwn ;  and 
vhrrr^  as  ia  the  cm«e  of  sho|i*,  wArrhouae*,  and  fsiMic  build* 


ingi,  partitioo  walk  onaol  be  alloved,  the  sapport  of  ^w 
upper  floors,  aoppoaing  the  span  to  be  loo  great  for  !» .^ 
anatained  b;^  the  extmal  walla  alone,  may  be  Bsn»trd  \^ 
means  of  bnck  pen  or  iron  oolunma.  Where,  ovinv  u>  ■.« 
aubdivinon  of  tne  upper  stories  into  smaller  rooos  tr  a.-  '>.. 
lower  stories,  quarter  partitiona  are  fixed  without  ao}  lu  .  -. 
fVom  beneath,  they  may,  as  explained  under  CsariMti. 
P.  C.  S.,  p.  293,  not  only  be  ao  conslractcd  «  aot  tn  ii.- 1 
any  weight  upon  the  floor,  but,  if  necesssry,  so  m  to  siut  a 
supporting  it. 

An  ordinary  wooden  floor  may  be  conndered  ai  nxuif*'; 
of  two  distinct  parta :  the  actual  flooring,  or  phtfonii  of  barsi 
upon  which  we  tread ;  and  the  framework  of  timbm.  r*^ 
monlr  called  the  naked  or  earcanihonmg^  upon  wbirii  t  • 
boards  are  laid,  and  which  may  oe  constructed  ia  vir.v 
wars,  according  to  the  strength  rrauired,  and  thr  »|«i]  y 
width  of  the  area  to  be  ooverM.  Toe  simplest,  sad.  amw 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  strongest  kind  of  cartas  tt  -  - 
or,  as  It  b  sometimes  called,  Jhor  ^  J0^*  1*  tkst  ^''  'c 
among  carpentcra  as  a  single  ftamed  flotr,  or,  ^nx^wut  *• 
some  writcn,  single  flooring,  which  consists  of  a  nn^lK  rt 
or  horizontal  tier  of  timbera  called  witU^  or,  ncrtr  •;<  . 
ally,  ^oor  or  Jloormg  joift*f  which,  In  oider  to  dt%\itm'  '^.^j 
strength  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  are  made  niorh  (U:r* 
than  they  are  wide,  the  ends  of  which  are  supported  u\m  i* 
walls,  or  in  some  cases,  where  the  walls  are  too  (sr  r,ar 
upon  stout  beams  called  girders,  which  mar  be  stn^Dwr*-'^ 
by  trussing.  To  the  upper  edges  of  these  joists  the  ik«<^'  :• 
boards,  which  lie  across  them  at  right  angles,  srr  fi*\.'W 
while  their  lower  edges  support  the  laths  upon  mla. 
ceiling  of  the  room  beneath  u  formed.  The  eodt  of  U'  ;  'U 
rest  upon  timbera  let  into  the  wall,  called  waU-pkUn  i  i:- 
IXG,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  248],  by  which  the  weight  of  the  n.r  i 
Of{iially  distributed  along  the  wall;  the  connectiui  Utw. 
the  ^ists  and  the  wall-plates  being  formed  by  a>v»  .  •' 
cocking,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  corking  or  faint  ,-.  • 
illustrated  under  Roor,  P.  C,  n.  148,  Fig.  25.  Somr-.'  • 
in  inferior  buildings,  the  ends  or  the  joists  are  laid  imiiM^ia' .; 
upon  the  brickwork,  without  the  mterventionof  ««ll(k'i 
but  such  a  practice  is  highly  reprehensible,  as  it  iw4  a  • 
causes  the  stress  of  each  joist  to  preaa  on  the  bricki  tac**  .- 
ately  beneath  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  thoae  on  each  wi^.  ^ai 
also  prevents  that  evennesa  and  solidity  of  bearing  «!»<-  * 
necessanr  to  keep  the  joists  to  a  true  levd,  that  the  pm»*** 
of  the  flooring-boards  upon  them  may  be  mufbrm.  )-js» 
for  a  single  framed  floor  should  never  be  lem  thia  sboet  m 
inches  thick  or  wide,  because  of  their  liabilitT  Is  fpiit*.^ 
witli  the  operation  of  nailing  down  the  boaras,  m»i^mA 
they  bo  much  more,  because,  as  will  be  better  miAr^*^ 
from  Pi.ASTKnijio,  P.  C.  S.,  anv  mcraaie  in  the  widtk  </'>.* 
under  edges  interferes  with  tne  key  or  hoM  of  ib^  pU*  *. 
which  arises  from  its  passing  up  between,  and  sael! ":  •*" 
the  laths.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  where  itx*;  •*> 
are  used,  narrow  fillets  mav  be  nailed  along  their  lomrt "  .•« 
to  receive  the  laths,  instead  of  nailing  the  laths  ibib-^.  .'  * 
to  the  joists.  Such  fillets  are  called  /ioria^s,  and  Um  r  t-w 
plication,  either  for  the  above-mentioned  purposr.  tn  ^^  ^ 
[Nirpose  of  rendering  the  ceiling  perfectly  flst,  »l.«fc  •  fr** 
of  joists  never  is,  especially  uuon  its  imder  surface,  ftmmi : 
the  roughness  and  warping  of  the  timbers,  b  termed  ywni^ 
doam.  PurrimO'Up  b  the  contraiy  operation  of  U«ts(  »•  ^ 
on  the  upper  edges  of  such  joUu  as  may  happen  Id  br  \m*^ 
the  proper  level,  in  order  to  produce  a  perfetUy  borivcut  '«<rf 
for  the  Aooring-boarda.  The  depth  of  the  jobl^  and  thnr  ^» 
tance  apart,  may  be  varied  according  to  circwnitaB*vt  !&« 
former  raniring  from  about  nine  inches  to  fifteen,  and  dir  U^* 
being  usually  twelre  inches,  though  a  distance  of  twel«r  iwi** 
from  centre  to  centre,  leaving  an  interval  of  abent  tea  i»^  **- 
U  to  be  preferred.  The  strength  of  such  a  floor  aisv  hr  ^ 
crra.4cd  to  any  degree  by  increasing  the  deptf  of  the  ;  *> 
and  diminbhing  the  intervals  between  them. 

The  bockling  or  twisting  of  the  joiato,  br  wkiik  ^ 
strcnirth  of  the  floor  would  be  grentlr  hapabeo,  b  r**  | 
agftifut  by  the  introduction  between  them  of  saoaD  ^^^'J^ 
struu  or  brarca,  as  repmented  in  the  cut  Pig.  2,  ia  i  ^  * 
•e(|uent  column;  these  stints  being  intradncrd  ia  Vj»^  '* 
rows  extending  completely  acrom  the  width  of  the  to*'  tf 
riuht  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  jobta,  and  at  mtrnJi 
of  n«H  more  th^  five  or  six  feet.  These  Urals  are  o«<  •^ 
monly  nou  lied  into,  but  simply  skew-nailed  lo  the  /-t^tv  »* 
tin  ir  em««n  would  be  incrrased  by  either  nocrhing  U»e  /■  -n 
to  pi\e  Uiem  a  proper  bearing,  or,  without  ratting  wu»tJ* 
jt*  «^t*.  by  niiiliiig  iiiangtUar  fillets  to  lhf«  toaiM  ai«»t^sa 
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kr  the  itruti.  In  some  cases  solid  pieces  of  wood  cut  to  fit 
the  mterrals  between  the  joists  are  used  instead  of  diagonal, 
or,  as  it  is  axnetiiDes  called,  herring-bone  strutting ;  and,  what- 
ever be  the  fonn  of  strutting  employed,  it  is  advisable  in  cases 
where  the  floor  will  have  to  bear  ereat  weight  to  make  the 
struts  approximate  rery  slightly  to  the  wedge-shaped  form  of 
the  roujsoira  of  an  arch,  in  which  case  Uie  floor  may,  by 
the  additioD  of  iron  tie-rods  passing  through  the  joists,  rather 
below  the  middle  of  their  depth,  be  forced  up  into  a  convex 
fonD,  whereby  its  strength  will  be  enormously  increased. 

When  a  timber  floor  is  carried  near  to  a  chimney  or  fire- 
place it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  joists  at  some  distance  from 
the  brickwork,  to  {Movent  the  risk  of  ^re.  In  such  a  situation 
the  carpenter  has  recourse  to  what  is  termed  trimming,  which 
ma^  be  understood  from  the  subjoined  eround-plan  of  part  of 
a  i)OT  of  joistB,  abutting  against  a  wall  m  whicn  is  a  fire-place 
with  chimney-flues  in  the  jambs.  In  this  cut  o,  a  are  two  of 
the  ordinary  joists,  the  ends  of  which  are  supported  in  the 
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Fig,  1. 


osaal  way  upon  wall-plates ;  &,  &  are  two  joists  made  some- 
what thicker  than  the  rest,  on  account  of  the  extra  strain 
thrown  upon  them,  and  called  trinuning-jaists ;  c  is  a  piece  of 
timber  called  a  trimmer  or  trimmer -joiat,  the  ends  of  which 
are  formed  into  tusk-tenons,  which  pass  completely  through 
the  trimming-joiats,  and  are  secured  by  keyinp^  or  wedging 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  separatmg ;  and  df,  d 
are  the  trimmed  wuis,  or  those  which,  bcmg  cut  off  sliort  of 
the  wall,  have  their  ends  supported  by  being  framed  into  the 
trimmer.  The  stone  slab  m  front  of  the  fire-plaoe  is  sup- 
ported over  the  vacant  space  between  the  trimmer  and  trim- 
ming-joists by  a  flat  brick  arch,  sometimes  called  a  brick  trim- 
mer, tmned  between  the  wall  on  the  one  aide,  and  a  piece  of 
weed  called  a  ^ringing-piece,  which  answers  the  purpose  of 
what  engineers  term  a  »ew-back,  attached  to  the  trimmer,  on 
the  other  nde.  When  the  direction  of  the  joists  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  wall  in  which  the  chimney  is  formed,  the 
arnngement  is  of  course  somewhat  different;  one  strong 
trimming-joist  then  takes  the  place  of  the  trimmer  c,  and  two 
thort  trimmers  are  put  in  the  place  oTb,  b. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  use  of  single  flooring  are,  that 
the  construction  offers  little  obstruction  to  the  transmission  of 
srand  from  one  story  to  another,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ceiling,  the  joists  must  be  made  thin.  Both  of  these  defects 
pay  be  in  some  measure  overcome  by  the  arrangement  shown 
yjirig.  2,  in  which  eyery  tlurd  or  fourth  joist  is  made  an  inch 

Fig,  2. 


or  an  inch  and  a  half  deeper  than  the  rest,  and  a  series  of 
iligfat  bin  called  ctUmg^jcMts,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
cat  at  a,  ia  nailed,  or  notched  and  nailed,  to  these  deeper 
^ists,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  intermediate  joists,  and  to  these 
the  ceiling  laths  are  nailed.  By  this  arrangement  the  joists 
say  be  nude  of  any  reouired  tmckness,  and  the  ceiling  is  in 
I  great  degree  relieved  from  the  injurious  yibration  of  the 
floor:  and  the  effect  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  joists,  which 
vouid  cause  the  ceiling  to  crack. 

In  a  double^  or  more  properly  a  double-framed  floor,  three 
•^  or  tiers  of  joists  are  used,  of  which  the  middle  set,  called 
^^^'^^eng-joitU,  or  simply  binders,  form  the  real  support.  These 
reach  from  wall  to  wall,  or  from  one  primary  point  of  support 
to  another,  at  intervals  which  may  vary  according  to  circum- 
nances,  bat  are  usually  about  six  feet;  and  the^  are  sur- 
Qoonted,  at  right  angles  with  their  own  direction,  by  a 
Kries  of  smaller  joists,  called  bridging-joists,  which  may, 
if  it  be  important  to  save  depth,  be  notdied  on  to  them, 
iad  upon  which  the  flooring-boands  are  laid.    Beneath  the 


Imidtng-joists  is  a  set  of  yet  smaller  ceiUng-joists,  similai  to 
those  in  the  construction  illustrated  by  Fig.  2.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  save  depth  in  flxing  these  also,  care  must  be  taken  to 
notch  only  the  ceiling-joists  themselves,  because,  as  should 
always  be  remembered,  the  fibres  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
bindmg-joists  (or  of  the  flooring-joists  in  a  single  floor)  are 
always  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  therefore  cannot  be  cut 
through  without  mafbrially  impairing  the  strength  of  tiie  joist, 
while  those  towards  the  upper  edge  are  in  the  op)X)6ite  state 
of  compression,  and  may  oonsequentiy  be  cut  without  danger, 
provided  that  the  notches  made  in  them  are  filled  with  an  in- 
compressible substance.  As,  however,  timber,  even  when 
well  seasoned,  is  more  compressible  laterally  than  longitudi- 
nally, or  across  than  along  the  grain,  it  is  obviously  better  to 
avoid  cutting  into  even  the  upper  edge  of  the  binders,  because 
the  bridmng-joist,  though  it  may  fit  the  notch  in  the  binder 
very  tigfatiy,  will  inevitably  be  more  liable  to  compres- 
sion than  the  portion  of  the  binder  which  is  cut  away  to 
receive  it  Sometimes  the  ceiling-joists,  instead  of  being 
fixed  underneath  the  binders,  are  cut  into  short  lengths  and 
fixed  between  them,  with  only  a  sufficient  degree  of  projec- 
tion below  them  to  keep  the  ceiling  clear  of  the  binders. 
Some  builders,  in  such  a  case,  mortice  the  ceiling  joists  into 
the  binders,  employing  a  chase  mortice  at  one  end  to  allow  the 
ceiling-joist  to  be  slipped  bterally  into  its  place  afier  the 
binders  are  fixed ;  but  as  the  mortices  cannot  fiail  to  weaken 
the  binders,  it  is  far  better  to  nail  projecting  slips  within  the 
lower  ed^  of  the  binders,  and  to  notch  the  ends  of  the 
ceiling-joists  so  as  to  fit  on  to,  and  be  supported  by  them.  In 
either  plan  it  is  necessary  to  nail  small  pieces  of  wood  beneath 
the  binders  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  short  ceiling-joists,  in 
order  that  the  hold  for  the  laths  may  not  be  interrupted. 
Bridging-ioists  must  be  distinguished  from  the  short  tneces  of 
timber  called  bridgings  whicm  are  fitted  between  the  joists 
when  a  quarter  partition  is  to  be  put  up  across  them,  to  sup- 
port and  afford  facilities  'for  nailing  down  the  sill  of  the 
partition. 

In  floors  of  great  span,  g^ers,  which  are  lai^ge  beams 
usually  supports  by  templates  let  into  the  walls  [Builddto, 
P.  C.  S.,  p.  248],  or  by  iron  columns,  are  used  in  conjunction 
witii  binding,  bridging^,  and  ceiling  joists.  Girders^  which 
are  used  for  longer  bearings  or  spans  than  binding-joists  can  be 
trusted  for,  are,  when  of  timber,  made  of  one  or  more  pieces 
according  to  the  length  required  and  the  size  and  strength  of 
timber  that  can  be  obtained ;  but  in  modem  buildings  they  are 
yery  freauenUy  made  of  cast-iron,  pieces  of  wood  fa^ng  some- 
times bolted  ailong  each  side,  to  aflbrd  fiu^ilities  for  fitting  the 
binding-jobts,  wtuch  are  usually  secured  to  the  girders  by 
tusk-tenons.  By  the  ud  of  trussing,  which,  howeyer,  is  of  very 
doubtful  yalue  if  the  depth  of  the  truss  be,  as  it  frequentiy  is, 
limited  to  that  of  the  beam,  girders  may  be  strengthened  to  any 
required  degree,  whether  the^  be  made  of  wood  or  iron.  The 
principles  upon  which  this  is  efiected  are  explained  under 
Tbcssikg,  p.  C,  pp.  318,  819,  where  is  also  a  notice  ot 
Mr.  Smart's  suggestions  for  the  further  introduction  of  wrought- 
iron  into  floors  and  roofs. 

The  size  or  scantiing  of  the  yarious  timbers  in  a  double  framed 
floor  must  of  course  vary  with  circumstances.  Nicholson,  in  his 
*  Architectural  Dictionary,'  art  *  Carcase  Flooring,'  says  that 
binding-joists  may  be  about  ten  inches  by  four,  bridging-joists 
five  inches  by  two  and  a  half,  and  ceiling-joists  about  three 
inches  by  two  inches  and  a  half;  the  intervals  being  from  four 
to  six  feet  between  the  binders  and  eleyen  or  twelve  inches 
between  the  bridging  and  ceiling- joists.  In  the  article  '  Naked 
Flooring '  in  the  same  work  he  dves  a  minute  account  and 
illustrations  of  plans  for  constructmg  floors  with  very  short 
timbers  only ;  but  howeyer  valuable  such  plans  may  be  in  pecu- 
liar cases,  they  are,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
carpenter  are  concerned,  more  cunous  than  useful. 

Thorough  seasoninff  is  highly  important  for  all  the  timbers 
of  a  floor,  and  especisuly  so  for  the  boards  which  constitute  the 
flooring  itself.  For  this  purpose  yellow  deal  is  considered  the 
best,  espedally  when  exposea  to  damp.  For  eood  work,  floor- 
ing-boards should  be  planed  and  exposed  to  uie  air  for  at  least 
twelye  months  before  tney  are  used,  tne  reason  for  planing  them 
before  this  exposure  being  that  the  operation  of  planing  opens 
the  pores  and  causes  the  sap  to  flow.  Many  builders  rear  up 
their  flooring-boards  against  a  rack  formed  of  scaffold-poles,  the 
boards  being  placed  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  rack,  with 
their  edges  presented  outwards,  and  a  sufficient  space  between 
them  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely.  The  cnief  objection 
to  this  plan,  as  commonly  practised,  is  tnat  the  lower  ends  of  the 
boards  oecome  damp  by  restincr  on  the  ground;  but  this  ik 
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mmij  ramedM  by  the  timple  plan  of  laying  a  horixooUd 
pole  ikmg  the  foot  of  the  mck  to  rapport  the  lower  enda  of 
the  plankf,  aiid  aecuring  it  a  few  bicnea  above  the  ground, 
eitho*  hv  laahing  it  to  the  rack  or  propping  it  up  with  bricka. 
The  laying  of  the  floors  ahould  in  no  case  be  commenced  until 
the  building  ia  covered  in,  and  b  better  delayed  until  the 
windowa  are  glued  and  the  plaater  diy  j  it  being  very  essen- 
tial both  to  appeannoe  and  comfort  that  the  ahrinkase  of  the 
boarda  after  they  are  laid  should  be  reduced  to  the  least  poa- 
aible  amount.  On  tlua  account,  also,  narrow  boards  are  pre- 
ferred for  flooring,  battena  of  aeven  inchea  wide  being  very 
extensively  uaed.  Sometimes  much  narrower  pieoea,  formed 
by  cutting  planks  into  two  or  more  widths,  are  employed, 
eapedally  m  superior  houses,  where  a  aecond  planung  of 
wide  but  very  thm  boarda  ia  laid  over  the  prindpal  floor  as  a 
kind  of  veneerinff  or  finiah.  An  inch  may  be  considered  the 
least  thidmess  ^ch  can  be  proper  for  flooring-boards,  al- 
thouffh,  as  shown  under  Batters,  r.  C,  p.  42,  inferior  rooms 
are  frequently  laid  with  boards  of  which  three  are  cut  from  a 
batten  originally  under  three  inchea  thick.  Ingenious  ma- 
chinery has  been  contrived  and  extensively  used  for  the 
sawing  and  planing  of  flooring^boards ;  but  such  machines  are 
frequently  objected  to  aa  causing  a  considerable  waste  of  tim- 
ber, by  cutting  away  much  more,  in  width  as  well  as  in 
thickness,  than  it  is  needful  to  do  in  dressing  them  bpr  hand. 
Uebert  {£mgmeer*s  and  Mechanic*$  JSncydopmUa,  art 
'  Flooring- Machine ')  gives  a  description  and  representation  of 
such  a  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Muir,  of  Glasgow,  and  which 
nas  been  brought  into  use  in  several  extensive  establishments, 
oy  which,  whue  the  simple  planing  of  the  surface  may  be  i>or- 
fbrmed  with  fiuality,  it  is  also  easy  to  saw  the  edges  at  the 
same  time,  and,  if  required,  to  cut  grooves  in  them  for  the 
purpose  of  tongueing  the  joints. 

The  moat  common  mocfe  of  laying  floors  is  by  the  operation 
termedybUm^,  the  floors  thus  laid  being  termA  folded Jloon. 
In  this  operation  one  board  is  first  laid  down  and  secured 
firmly  by  nailing  to  the  joists.  Another  is  then  laid  down 
and  Mstened  in  like  manner  precisely  parallel  with  it,  but  at 
auch  a  distance  firom  it  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  two,  three, 
four,  or  any  other  determinate  number  of  intervening  boards. 
When,  therefore,  these  intervening  boards  are  laid  in  the  place 
provided  for  them,  being  rather  too  wide  for  the  apaoe,  they 
buckle  up  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  Boarda  are  then  laid  across 
them,  and  upon  these  boards  two  or  three  men  jump  untU  the 
flooring-boarda  are  forced  down  flat  to  the  joists,  to  which 
ther  are  securely  nailed.  Another  portion  of  the  floor  ia  then 
laid  in  the  aame  manner. 

The  edges  of  the  boarda  in  a  folded  floor  must  of  necessity 
be  plam  or  aquaro,  and  the  boards  must  be  nailed  to  the  joisu 
near  both  edges,  in  conseouence  of  which  it  frequently  happens 
that  in  shrinking  they  split  or  crack  along  the  middle.  In 
superior  floora  ioints  formed  by  ploughing  and  ton^eing,  or 
Ly  rebating  and  lapping  the  adjoining  edges,  aro  otlen  used. 
Boarda  thus  jointed  may  be  nailed  at  one  edge  only,  thereby 
allowing  for  the  movement  consequent  upon  shrinkage,  with- 
out impairing  the  air-tight  character  of  the  floor,  which  is  not 
only  important  for  comfort,  but  also  as  a  check  to  the  progress 
of  fire.  The  best  floors  are  dowelled,  and  nailed  at  one  edge 
only,  the  nails  being  driven  in  obliquely  through  the  edge,  so 
as  not  to  show  at  allon  the  surface.  Some  woriunen  insert  the 
dowels  over  the  joists  only,  tmd  others  only  over  the  interjoists, 
but  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  put  them  sufficiently  dose  to 
have  one  over  every  joist,  and  one  over  eveir  interval  or  in- 
teijoist.  The  aauge  for  the  dowels  should  be  run  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  board,  which  should  be  straightened  for 
the  purpose.  Flooring-boards,  when  worked  by  hand,  are 
ffvnerally  left  rough  on  the  under  surface,  excepting  for  a  abort 
distance  from  each  edge,  the  intervening  portion  being  merely 
amoothed  with  an  adae  at  the  points  where  the  board  croesea  the 
joists,  to  enable  them  to  find  a  level  bed.  In  order  to  force  the 
ixNirda  of  a  floor  kid  otherwise  than  by  folding  up  to  one 
another  aa  close  aa  possible,  some  carpenten  employ  an  ingeni- 
oos  and  veir  efficient  machine  called  %floorimg<Tamp^  invented 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  and  fully  described,  with  an  engraving, 
in  Hebert*a  work  above  referred  to.  It  consists  of  a  lever  of 
what  ia  termed  the  aecond  class,  in  which  the  fulcrum  is  at  tlie 
lower  end,  pivoted  to  an  iron  box  made  to  fit  and  slide  upon 
one  of  the  joists,  upon  which  it  mar  be  fixed  at  any  desired 
point  by  driving  a  wedge.  Being  brought  close  to  the  edge 
of  a  fresh-laid  board,  the  workman  seizes  a  handle  at  the  end  of 
the  lever,  and  by  drawing  it  towards  him,  forces  a  plate  of 
iron  with  ^^eal  energy  anlnst  the  edge  of  the  board,  and 
\  the  joint  exceedingly  doae.    In  using  either  thia  cramp. 


or  the  dioaper  subatitate  for  it  called  a  db^,  it  is  wel.  to  Ut 
loose  fillet  between  the  cramp  and  the  edge  of  the  faotni'  ^ 
preaerve  it  from  injury  by  the  force  exerted.     Any  e*- 
thua  laid  a  pUmk  at  a  ume  is  said  to  be  itrmffki'jomitd,  «b  d'v 
tinsuiahed  from  a  folded  floor. 

The  heading-jointa,  or  thoae  between  the  ends  of  the  fl>»  *. 
ing-boarda,  may  be  either  square,  bevelled,  or  ploufrhcd  u' 
tongued.  In  dowelled  floora  the  heading-joints  must  be  imX", ' 
or  so  arranged  aa  not  to  come  opposite  to  ODeaaoth<*r,  and  t^ 
same  precaution  b  advisable  in  other  floors  also,  thoo^rfa  u:. 
poasibie  in  a  folding  floor. 

Floorin^^  u  measured  by  the  sonons  of  100  square  left 

Respecting  the  construction  or  floors  with  specia]  rcfrn  -..v 
to  nfeUr  from  ^re  something  is  laki  under  Fiaa-Pnoor  lii  n.. 
nroa,  P.  C.S.,  p.  576.  Tne  mere  drcumstance  of  t  do* 
being  air-ti^ht,  which  it  can  only  bo  by  virtue  of  ticeW^a 
workmanahip  and  aome  peculiarity  of  constructioii,  is  a  «ri 
important  preservative  against  the  spread  of  fire, azid  ii ii<> 
uaeful  bv  enabling  the  builder  to  introduce  a  curreot  ot .  • 
among  tne  timben  by  meana  of  iron  air-bricks,  without  ur« 
sioningany  unpleasant  draught  in  the  rooms.  It  u  ilvt.i 
highly  important,  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber,  to  do  ti . 
in  the  case  of  floors  laki  u  a  baaement  stoiy,  which  rat  u;.(i 
what  are  termed  oroufK^/otitfs  laid  upon  brick  or  stone  pim  ' 
dwarf  walls ;  and  in  many  of  the  beat  London  bouies  it  i> :  *  < 
done  for  upper  floors,  the  air-bricks  being  sometimes  oontvA.-. 
by  arehitectund  decorationa.  Besides  preserving  the  fl*"' 
the  air  thus  admitted  ia  sometimes  allowed  to  eater  tlic  civ. 
neys  through  the  jambs  for  the  sake  of  prodndnf?  a  v 
draught,  while  the  connection  with  the  atmosphere  aifonl^  i 
mcaiis  of  ventilating  the  rooms  beneath  by  concealed  apc'rii: . . 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling.  A  method  of  layini?  do 
which  is  adopted  in  some  buildings  of  a  superior  char.*  w  r 
and  which  is  verv  cfiectual  both  in  rendering  the  floor .  . 
tight  and  in  checking  the  transmission  of  sound  throu;::.  .\ 
consists  in  laying  a  kind  of  secondary  floor  of  short  r-.  *. 
pieces  of  wood  upon  fillcti  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  jo.* 
about  midway  between  their  top  and  bottom  cdgri,  su: 
covering  it  with  a  kind  of  coarse  mortar  called  ptttjijn.. 
which  IS  allowed  to  dry  before  the  flooring-boards  arc  Ini, 
and  upon  which  is  sometimes  laid  a  stratum  of  broken  uj. 
shells.  Thu  secondary  floor,  or  $ound4foarduig^  coiuisb  •>' 
thick  laths,  or  slips  of  wood  not  exceeding  an  inch  or  in  in<  i< 
and  a  half  in  width,  with  the  joists  a  little  open,  that  the  ^s- 
ging  may  key  to  it  like  plaster  to  the  laths  of  a  ceiling.  Ii> 
Uie  first-rate  houses  in  which  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  flur>r  i 
first  laid  with  very  narrow  boards,  often  not  eiceedin^  two  c: 
three  inches,  between  which,  at  intervals  of  a  few  f<vr  s 
small  opening  is  left  to  allow  the  perfect  evaporadon  of  d»  - 
ture  from  the  pugging.  This  first  floor  or  narrow  boj'>  •. 
which,  from  their  trifling  width,  aro  incapable  of  warpin:** 
any  serious  extent,  is  the  only  one  hiid  ontd  the  complutior.  ' 
the  painting,  and  all  that  is  likely  to  occasion  bjurr  to  m  • 
boards,  after  which  they  are  covered  with  a  surface  fl<>"'  : 
of  thin  boards  of  superior  quality,  which,  if  it  be  dosin^i  >3 
order  to  produce  any  ornamental  pattern,  may  crass  the  fn'''^ 
of  the  under  flooring  in  any  direction. 

The  practice  of  kying  wooden  floon  above  a  vtultin:  f 
brickwork  is  alluded  to  under  FiBs-Paoor  Boilddos.  'i  -  * 
is  accomplished  in  various  ways,  the  joists  frequently  mt ' : 
upon  wooden  sleeners  laid  along  the  crowns  of  the  vcha  - 
the  upper  ribs  or  the  iron  ^roers  from  which  they  $\ri-: 
dwarl  walls  or  piers  beinff  raised  where  it  is  necessary  to ;  • 
vide  a  level  support  for  uie  slecpen.    Though  the  ^jui'-  '  * 
may  be  filled  up  with  brickwork  or  concrete,  a  space  f'>' ' 
free  passage  of  ur  should  always  be  left  between  the  Ir  i- 
work  and  the  timbere  of  the  floor.    Stone  floors  or^vrnx   ' 
are  also  noticed  in  the  article  above  refeired  to.    Lndfr  <  r  ■ 
nary  circumstances  they  are  laid  upon  brick  arches,  Iwt  n  • 
are  occasionally  laid  upon  timber  framework.  Slate  Da>tin«  *>' 
are  occasionally  used  m  public  buildings,  and  have  been  «»-: 
highly  recommended  for  the  floors  of  warehouses.    IV'i* 
traordinary  strength  and  dunbility  of  thia  materia) ,  v^'^- 
may  be  safely  employed  much  thinner  than  the  bnt  i**:- 
stones,  render  it  peculiarly  fit  for  auch  an  application ;  snd  f- 
facility  with  which,  owing  to  ita  non-absomnt  cbaractfr  •' 
may  he  cleaned  by  washing,  lias  been  found  a  grest  rrc^  n- 
mendation  for  the  floors  of  dock-warehouaea,  where  ra^  ^'  ^ 
other  things  are  liable  to  be  spilu    Floors  of  sheet-iron  f*^^ 
been  constructed  in  some  fire-proof  buildmgs,  the  Puittti* 
nicon,  for  example;   hot  they  are  iaconvcafeiit  fnn  th«ir 
extreme  slippetyness. 

In  the  baaement  atory  of  aome  hooaea,  and  OBore  cspedAli; 
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*  Onto,*  had  ooDdenmod  it.  Hushes  dkwnted,  and  intttted  on 
its  being  flnmpleted ;  and  tltooiigh  the  tuthor  afterwards 
completfd  it  biii»eif;  yet  Hughes  was  in  the  fint  iiistanoe 
intrusted  with  that  tuk.     Hughes  wrote  a  tragedv  called 

*  The  Sieg«>  of  Daouucus/  which  is  inserted  in  several  modem 
collections,  and  merita  its  place  for  the  excellence  it  possesses 
in  language  and  in  lofty  and  refined  feeling.  It  was  acted  for 
the  fint  time  on  the  17th  of  February,  1720,  and  'received 
much  applause.  The  author  that  night  lay  on  his  death-bed ; 
and  he  p  .pired  before  morning.  Hughes  was  skilled  also  in 
music,  aim  was  frequently  employed  to  write  poetical  pieces 
for  musical  accompaniment.  Among  his  productions  of  this 
kind  were  English  operas  on  the  Itauan  model.  But  his  best 
claim  to  remembrance  rests  on  his  having  been  one  of  the 
most  frequent  assistanta  of  Addison  and  Steele  in  their  perio- 
dical essays.    He  wrote  some  papers  for  the  ^Tatler'  and 

*  Guardian ;'  and  to  the  ^  Spectator '  he  contributed  eleven 
numbers  and  a  sood  many  letters,  being  moro  than  the  quan- 
tity furnished  by  any  other  of  the  minor  writers,  except 
TickeU  and  Budgell.  He  edited  respectably  the  works  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  and  translated  Moli^'a  'Misanthrope,' 
and  Fontenelle's  '  Dialoguea  of  the  Dead.' 

HUMBOLDT,  KARL  WILHELM,  BARON  YON, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  linguists  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Potadam,  near  Berlin,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1767,  and  after 
having  received  a  careful  education,  together  with  his  cele- 
brated younger  brother,  the  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
studied  law  m  the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Jena.  At 
Jena  he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship  with  the 
poet  Schiller,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  and  early 
turned  his  attention  towards  those  studies  in  which  he  after- 
ward rose  to  great  eminence,— philology,  philosophy,  and 
esthetics.  Humboldt  wrote  at  an  early  age  several  esaays  and 
memoirs,  and  made  translations  from  the  Greek  philosophers 
and  poets,  which  appeared  in  different  Reviews  in  Germany ; 
but  tnough  he  was  distinguished  by  his  talents  from  most  of  his 
equak  in  age»  he  examined  himseu  carefully  before  he  entered 
upon  any  subject  with  a  view  to  publish  his  ideas.  He  was 
thirty-three  when  he  published  his  first  great  production,  a 
critical  essay  on  Gothe*s  poem  Hermann  and  Dorothea :  but 
thia  work  at  once  established  his  fame,  and  it  is  still  consi- 
dered as  a  model  of  asthetical  criticism.  After  Humboldt 
had  left  Jena  (1798)  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Schiller,  which  was  published  at  Stuttgart,  in  1830,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  private  letters 
that  have  ever  been  printed.  They  exchanged  their  ideas  on 
various  topics,  espedallv  on  metaphysics,  poetry,  and  history ; 
the  letters  are  extremely  dear  and  well  written,  and  those  of 
Humboldt  are  quite  as  interesting  as  those  of  Schiller.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  these  two  eminent  men  were  just  towards 
each  other  with  regard  to  their  respective  accomplishments 
and  deficiencies,  as  will  be  seen  from  Schiller*s  judgment  of 
Humboldt  in  another  part  of  this  article.  In  1802  Humboldt 
was  appointed  resident,  and  a  few  vears  aflerwards  minuter 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Holy  See.  After  his  return  from  Rome, 
m  1808,  he  was  made  chief  of  the  departments  of  religion  and 
fNiblic  instruction  in  the  home  ministry,  but  tendered  his  re- 
a^piation  two  years  afterwards,  and  for  some  time  retired  to 
his  seat  at  Tegel,  near  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  literature,  till,  in  1812,  he  was  sent  as  ambaandor 
to  Vienna.^  In  this  capacity  he  took  part  at  the  Conferences 
of  Prague  in  the  summer  of  1813,  where,  after  long  negotia- 
tions, Austria  gave  up  her  neutral  position  and  espousi^  the 
cause  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  During  the  camnaigns  of  1813 
and  1814  he  was  in  the  headquarters  of  the  King  of  Prumia, 
Frederic  Will'uun  III. ;  assisted  at  the  conferences  of  Ch&til- 
lon ;  signed  with  Hardenbeig  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  and  after 
the  peace  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  discharged  the  func- 
tions of  minister-plenipotentiary  of  Prussia,  together  with  Har- 
dcnberg,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  treaty  of  1815, 
through  which  the  King  of  Saxony  lost  one-half  of  his  king, 
dom,  which  was  given  to  Prussia,  was  contrived  and  signed  by 
UumboldL  He  continued  his  diplomatic  career  at  Frankfort, 
where  he  made  himself  conspicuous  through  his  conciliatory 
eloquence  in  the  delicate  business  of  dividing  Germany  among 
its  princes,  and  afterwards  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
James's,  which  he  left  during  a  short  time  in  order  to  assist  at 
the  Congresr  of  Aix-la-Cha{ieIle.  In  1 819  he  was  appointed 
Bunister  and  a  privy  councillor  at  Berlin.  The  retrognuie 
policy  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  supported  by  the  state- 
chancellor,  Prince  Hardenbeig ;  but  Humboldt  and  the 
ounislen  von  Bcyme  and  von  Boycn  tried  to  persuade  the 
king  10  bo  faithful  to  those  liberal  principles  which  he  had 


procbumed  in  1813,  and  especially  advised  him  to  kc<ni*'o 
solemn  promise  he  had  given  to  introduce  a  general  unvj, 
representation.  Unable  to  oppoae  a  barrier  to  the  k..;. 
policy,  Humboldt,  Beyme,  and  Boyen  tendered  their  rv*\,'\, 
tion,  and  Humboldt  a^n  retired  to  Tegel,  where  he  hf ,. . 
forth  devoted  all  his  time  to  literature :  he  died  on  the  bt^^ .  * 
April,  1835.  During  forty  years  he  had  enjoyed  the  «., 
deserved  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  philosopbrn  .  , 
lingubts  of  Europe,  and  he  was  oertainlv  an  extnonl-  ', 
man.  The  number  of  languages,  most  of  them  bsrhaniu-  ' 
half  civilized,  which  he  hs^  tnoroughlv  studied,  be«idi « ; . 
classical  languages,  wsa  very  great.  He  acquired  the  r.  •< 
difficult  languages,  as,  for  instance,  the  Basque,  hi  t*«i; 
months  than  others  woidd  have  spent  years  in  leaminir  Umm 
He  was  equally  distinguished  for  the  views  he  took  in  or  ■ 
paring  the  development  of  lan^^uages  with  the  developmcii: .  i 
the  human  mind,  as  well  as  in  comparative  grsmmar ;  «»] 
as  a  critic  of  the  ideal  in  poetry,  philoaophy,  aiM  the  fine  vtv 
he  had  few  equals  in  Gennanjr.  Humboldt  was  nediocrp  «>  • 
poet,  and  it  seems  he  felt  ms  inferiority  in  this  reimci.  hr 
after  having  published  a  few  poems,  he  stopped.  He  left  i 
great  number  of  poems  in  MS.,  chiefly  sonnets,  most  of  «bi:> 
were  afterwards  published  by  his  brother  Alexander;  ha 
though  they  are  beautifully  written  and  of  a  most  ^itpai  u.: 
delicate  versification,  they  are  decidedly  vague  and  too  yt.v 
mental.  Schiller,  in  a  letter  which  was  written  when  Uiui- 
boldt  first  attempted  authorship,  sneaks  thus  to  his  fiiciMl.- 
'  I  am  oonvincea  that  the  principal  cause  whidi  seems  u>  }f*. 
vent  your  success  as  an  autnor  is  the  predominsnce  of  thr  n*. 
soning  faculties  of  your  mind  over  the  creating  &cult»i,  on  J 
consequently  the  preventive  influence  of  criticism  over  mxiT- 
tion,  which  always  proves  destructive  to  mental  prodortioa 
Your  **  subject"  liecomes  immediately  an  '*  object*'  to  vuu,  j- 
though  even  in  abstract  sciences  nothing  can  be  cresteJ  bit  tr 
"  subjective  "  activity.  In  many  concerns  I  cannot  csll  yt\ 
genius ;  yet  I  must  avow  that  you  are  a  genius  in  others!  ^r 
your  mind  is  of  so  particular  a  description  that  you  $n  m^ 
times  exactly  the  contrary  of  all  those  who  are  nerdr  och 
spicuous  through  thdr  reasoning  faculties,  through  leaniiic, 
or  through  abstract  speculatioiL  i  ou  will  of  course  not  ittn^ 
perfection  within  the  sphere  of  mental  creation,  but  wiiKt 
the  sphere  of  reasoning.'  Schiller's  judsment  was  st  «mt 
frank  and  correct :  the  spirit  of  universj  criticism  nv  cc* 
bodied  in  Humboldt,  who,  with  the  exception  of  one  lir;^ 
work  which  he  left  unfinbhed  in  MS.,  composed  only  miu  * 
works,  most  of  them  critical  essays,  which  he  published  •• 
difierent  periods.  The  greater  part  of  them  was  collect^') '.. 
his  brother  Alexander,  and  published  under  the  title,  *  \N  i- 
helm  von  Humboldt's  Gesammelte  Werke,'  Berlin,  IMI. 
4  vols.  8vo. 

The  prindpal  productions  contained  in  the  first  volsmc  ir» 
— Two  Memoirs  on  the  *  Bhagavadsita,*  a  Sanscrit  poem,  tN* 
first  of  which  was  first  printed  in  tKe  Memoirs  of  the  Rmil 
Academy  of  Berlin,  ana  in  Schlegel*8  *  Indische  BibliotLi4; 
A  Critique  on  F.  A.  Wolfs  second  edition  of  Uootm 
Odyssey,  previously  printed  in  the  <  Jenaiscfae  Lilmtor- 
Zeitung*  (1795) ;  *  Rom,'  a  poem,  first  published  at  Brriin. 
1 806 ;  <  Die  Sonne'  (the  Sun),  a  poem,  first  published  st  Ikr- 
lin,  1820;  Twenty-five  Sonnets,  not  printed  duriiv  dtei-- 
thor's  lifetime.  Those  of  the  second  volume  are—'  PruUi!  • 
der  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Urbewohner  Hispanicns  Tem-:- 
telst  der  Vaskiscben  Sprache*  (Examination  of  theRcscsn^-<* 
on  the  Aborigines  of  Spain,  by  means  of  the  Bssqdc  Ua- 
ffuage^,  first  published  at  Berim,  1821,  4to.  This  is  s  »  ^ 
orated  work,  and  has  become  the  type  on  which  many  iatt.i\iT 
investigations  have  been  modelled.  Humboldt  purposelv  «  * 
to  the  Basque  provinces  in  order  to  learn  the  Bsisqoe  Isnpi. . 
and  he  confounded  for  ever  the  absurd  theories  of  luwv  > 
and  many  other  Basque  and  Spanish  sdiokrs  on  the  orik-ii' 
the  Baaque  lanj^ua^,  which  most  of  them  endeavoured  bi< *t«- 
blish  as  the  nrimitive  langua^  of  mankind,  and  conspqurrit  r 
of  paradise.  Humboldt*s  opinion  is  that  the  present  DsM|iie««'^ 
the  only  unmixed  descendants  of  the  antient  Iberians.  s»i  ^' 
shows  that  in  remote  times  the  Iberians  inhabited  the  vb-'* 
peninsula  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  southeromost  t«rt  ui 
France  (Aquitania  included),  Lieuria  in  Italy,  and  the  t^^ 
of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  part  of  Sicihr,  and  the  BsJeares.  In  ^ 
time  of  the  Romans  the  central  part  of  Spam  was  inhsKtM 
by  Celtiberians,  a  mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians :  the  \buA» 
assigned  by  Humboldt  to  thb  mixed  raee,  that  is,  the  fst^ 
of  country  where  the  antient  local  names  were  not  fof*  ^ 
Iberian  or  Celtic,  but  mostly  Celtic  and  Iberian  comp«i»k 
correspond    with   those    assigned    to  the   Celtiberians  h« 
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CbeMT,  Stnbo,  tnd  oAer  anient  writers.  In  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Cehici  (the  soathemmost  part  of  Portagal) 
and  ^  Timarid  (Galida))  the  antient  names  aie  so  exclu- 
nvely  Cehic  that  the  author  concludes  that  both  those  nations 
were  pure  Celts.  The  Iberians,  according  to  Humboldt, 
were  of  North  Afiican  origin,  and  '  Berber*  and  *  Iber'  are 
probshl/  the  same.  The  second  yolume  also  contains  a 
Memoir  on  the  Limits  within  which  Governments  ought  to 
CQtt&ie  themselves  in  their  care  for  the  welfare  of  their  Sub- 
jects; A  metrical  Grerman  translation  of  the  lst-6th,  the  12th 
sad  Nth  of  IMndar*s  Olympic  Odes;  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
4th-9th  of  the  Pythian  Odes,  among  which  No.  4  appeared 
first,  with  a  commentary,  in  the  '  Neue  Deutsche  Monats- 
flchri/t'  (1795),  and  No.  9,  with  a  commentary,  in  Schiller's 
*Horen'  (1797);  the  4th,  6th,  and  10th  of  the  Nemean 
Odes ;  Forty-one  Sonnets  printed  from  MS.,  &c.  The  con- 
tents of  the  third  volume  are : — ^A  metrical  German  translation 
of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aesdiylus,  first  published,  Leipzig, 
1816, 4to.,  considered  to  be  a  masterpiece ;  a  metrical  German 
tnnslation  of  the  Choruses  of  the  Eomenides ;  An  'Essblj  on 
the  Drsma  in  France,  first  printed  in  Goethe's  *  Propylaeen ;' 
Traveliing  Sketches  from  Biscay ;  A  most  interesting  Memoir 
00  ComparatiTe  Lin^stic,  treated  historically,  and  first 
printed  m  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin ; 
Forty-two  Sonnetfe  from  MS. ;  &c.  The  fourth  volume  con- 
tains—the  celebrated  critical  essay  oo  Goethe's  '  Hermann 
sod  Dorothea '  (26S  paoes),  which  the  author  first  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  nis  *  Aesthetische  Versuche,'  Bruns- 
wick, 1799,  2  vols.  8vo;  An  Essay  on  the  influence  of  difier- 
nit  Sexes  on  Organic  Nature ;  Fiity-seven  Sonnets,  from 
MS.  liumboldfs  Essay  oa  the  Dual  (Ueber  den  Dnalis), 
Bcriin,  1828,  4to.,  is  not  in  this  collection.  During  the 
list  ten  yean  of  his  life  Humboldt  was  actively  engaged  in 
inwstigatinff  the  Malay  and  American  languages ;  but  find- 
ing the  task  above  his  strength,  he  abandoned  the  Ameri- 
cua  languages  to  his  friend  Dr.  Boschmann,  for  whom  he 
tf^erwsrds  obtained  the  place  of  chief  librarian  of  the  Royal 
libraiy  st  BeriiD,  and  ne  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to 
the  Malay  languaaes,  on  which  he  intended  to  write  an  ez- 
tensire  work.  When  he  died,  the  first  volume  was  nearly 
finished,  and  it  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Buschmann 
and  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  published  it,  with  a  preface 
of  his  oim,  under  the  title,  *  Ueber  die  Kawi  Sprache  aof 
der  Insel  Java,'  Berlin,  1836,  8vo.,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  sll  Europe.  The  er^ter  portion  of  this  woric  com- 
prehends investigations  of  the  propess  of  civilization  from 
the  continent  of  India  towards  the  urge  isknds  in  the  Indian 
Sea,  whidi  he  tracea  in  the  monuments,  the  languages,  and 
the  literature  of  the  difierent  Malay  nations;  and  only  a 
ensll  portion  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  Kawi 
isngoage.  The  death  of  the  author  is  the  cause  of  this  im- 
pei^^on ;  hot  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  subject 
vill  be  thorouffliiy  treated  in  a  second  volume,  the  materials 
of  which  he  collected,  but  left  in  such  a  state  as  to  reqiure  the 
laboor  of  a  perfect  scholar  before  they  can  be  published. 
Hmabddt  beoneathed  all  these  and  many  other  valuable  ma- 
trraJs,  ss  well  as  a  collection  of  rare  M8S.  and  books,  ciiiefly 
on  lingtdstic,  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

(Nater  Nekrelog  der  DeuUcken;  AUgememe  Deutsche 
Beai-Engikhpadie,) 

HUME,  JAMES  DEACON,  bom  28th  of  April,  1774, 
It  Newington  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  was  tiie  son  of  Mr. 
James  Home,  sometime  secretary  and  afterwards  a  commis- 
Boner  of  the  customs,  and  who  was  nephew  of  Dr.  Hume, 
liihop  of  Salisbuiy.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  sent  when 
my  joong  to  Westminster  School,  and  in  that  establishment 
rmved  dorfaiff  the  head  mastersships  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Vincent  the  whole  of  his  school  education. 

In  1790,  when  at  the  ase  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Hume  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  deriLship  in  the  Custom  House,  where  be  soon 
became  consnicooos  for  that  energy  of  character  which  aocom- 
pnued  him  mrough  life,  so  that  at  an  unusually  early  a^  he 
««s  appointed  to  fill  an  office  of  much  responsibility  m  the 
^^nrbaent  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  which  he  frequently 
ottered,  that  a  man  should  never  content  himself  witii  per- 
■<>nuae  merehr  his  own  duty,  but  that  he  should  at  all  times 
^hov  attcrity  m  assisting  every  one  requiring  assistance,  and 
u>  ateodmg  to  the  utmost  of  his  abiliur  the  field  of  his  use- 
yn«sB.  By  carrying  this  maxim  into  nis  cvery-day  practice, 
Mr.  Home  nndonbt^ly  secured  his  own  advancement  in  life, 
•ad  sttaned  to  his  deservedly  high  reputation. 
,  Id  1798  Mr.  Home  married.  He  had  twelve  children, 
^ht  of  whom  (daughters)  lived  to  be  women,  and  seven, 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  98. 


with  his  widow,  survived  hho.  Shortly  mfter  his  raarriage  be 
fixed  his  residence  at  Phmer,  near  Harrow,  wLtsre  he  rented 
a  considerable  extent  of  land,  and  commenced  practical  far- 
mer upon  a  lar^  scale,  not  however  neglecting  his  official 
duties,  but  givmg  daily  attendance  at  his  office,  for  which 
purpose  he  was,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  obliged  to  leave  home 
before  daylight,  returning  to  it  after  dark.  He  was  always 
deeply  interested  in  the  sdenoe  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches, 
and  freqnentiy  in  after-life  referred  to  his  practical  experience 
as  a  fimner  in  support  of  those  doctrines  of  political  economy 
of  which  he  became  a  zealous  and  enlightened  advocate.  In 
1822  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  his  rural  pursuits  and  again 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  London.  By  this  time,  lus  value 
had  come  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  government,  by 
means  of  reports  wnidi  it  became  his  duty  to  prepare  upon 
subjects  connected  with  the  revenue ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  to  reduce  into  one  simple  code  the 
many  hundred  statutes  (upwards  of  1600^,  often  contradictoiy 
of  each  other,  and  not  unfrequentiy  unmtelligible,  which  at 
that  time  formed  *the  intricate  and  labyrin&ine  chaos*  of 
our  custom-house  leffislation.  This  work  had  become  one  of 
necessity  for  the  guidance  as  well  of  the  government  as  of  the 
commereial  world.  To  no  other  man  could  its  performance 
have  been  intrusted  with  anything  like  the  same  propriety. 
Three  of  the  most  valuable  yean  of  his  life  were  oevoted  to 
the  task ;  and  to  the  unremitting  laboor  which  he  apjrfied  to 
its  accomplishment,  his  friends  attributed  that  inroad  upon 
his  bodily  powers  which  was  visible  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  ana  whidi,  too  probably,  brought  him  to  the  grave 
sooner  than  with  his  originally  noellent  constitution  was 
to  be  expected.  The  labonr  of  the  task  was  intense. 
During  its  progress  he  allowed  himself  no  relaxation,  and 
acquired  the  habit,  which  he  afterwards  continued,  of  work- 
ing  through  the  hours  of  the  night  and  far  into  the  morn- 
ing. Of  the  value  of  the  work  Uius  performed  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  who  should 
not  have  been  practically  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
disorder  that  previously  accompanied  an  important  bnmch  of 
the  public  business,  and  into  which  the  acts  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hume  introduced  clearness,  harmony,  and  regularity,  in  the 
eleven  inteUigiUe  acts  of  pariiament  prepared  under  Mr. 
Hume's  direction,  and  passed  in  1826,  everything  was  pre- 
served that  it  was  desirAble  to  retain,  while  all  that  fitd  become 
worthless  in  the  many  hundreds  of  repealed  statutes  was  dis- 
carded. So  intricate  and  confused  hacl  the  Uws  indeed  been 
rendered  by  successive  patch-work  pieces  of  legislation,  that 
even  those  persons  who  had  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives 
were  often  at  fault  in  its  application,  and  the  prvctice  of  our 
tribunals  upon  thik  branch  was  frequentiy  contradictory. 

So  sensiole  were  the  ministers  by  whom  this  work  was  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Hume  of  the  ability  with  which  it  was  per- 
formed, that  he  was  presented  by  the  treasury  on  its  comple- 
tion with  the  sum  of  50002.  over  and  above  the  salanr  of  hia 
office,  from  the  duties  of  which  he  had  been  relieved  during 
the  {jeriod  devoted  to  the  task ;  and  thereafter  sesffoely  any 
question  of  importance  was  decided  having  reference  to  tiM 
trade  of  the  country  without  his  opinion  concerning  it  having 
first  been  obtained.  So  freooent  did  these  consaltations  beeome, 
that  a  room  was  fitted  up  for  his  use  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  and  at  length,  in  July  1829.  hia  services  were 
wholly  transferred  to  tnat  department,  where  an  office  was 
created  for  him  as  Joint-Assistant  Secretary.  In  the  neiw 
formanoe  of  the  important  duties  thus  intrusted  to  him,  Mr. 
Hume  used  the  same  degree  of  aeal  and  intelligenoe  which 
had  marked  his  previous  course,  and  which  secwed  for  him 
^e  respect  and  confidence  of  the  successive  chlefe  of  the 
department. 
At  the  beginning  of  1840  the  inroads  upon  his  health,  caused 
'  a  long  life  of  unremitting  laboor,  were  so  apparent,  that 
r.  Hume's  retirement  firom  the  public  service  became  in  a 
manner  necessary.  By  this  time  he  had  completed  forty-nine 
years  of  active  service,  forty-four  of  those  years  having  been 
passed  in  situations  of  responsibility,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
retire  on  a  pension  of  the  same  amount  as  the  salary  attached 
to  his  office,  which  appears  by  a  treasury  minute  presented 
to  parliament,  in  which  was  expressed  their  lorddiips'  *  full 
approval  of  his  lonff  and  faithful  services,  accompanied  by  their 
regret  that  the  public  service  would  be  deprived  by  his  retire- 
ment of  his  great  experience  and  of  his  profound  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  me  mercantile  system  of  this  country.' 
The  regret  thus  expressed  was  m  effect  uncalled  for,  as  on  all 
occasions,  up  to  the  dose  of  his  life,  on  which  his  advice,  atid 
exoerience  were  desirable,  they  were  firecJy  sought  and  com- 
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— I'tcito! ;  ami  it  b  prolabte  tlut  at  no  tine  duHn^  fab  attire    mttc  to  trroonl  for  the  fact  that,  in  geoenl,  the 

rmtvet  mm  be  able  to  mder  more  caMOtial  lervice*  to  the    comet  fine  when  the  meminr  riact  in  the  tnhe  of  a  faafvmrt«r 

bimt  mtcratt  of  eomnwrDe,  than  by  the  aufrtrettiona  mailc  hj    for  then,  by  the  increased  dcositj  of  the  air,  the  dowSi  &ri 

him  afW  hb  nominal  rrtimnent,  and  miM^riallr  by  the  cvi-    made  to  ascend  in  the  atrooaphere  to  a  rvf^um  where,  the  dry 

dmor  prcn  by  him  before  the  Import  Duties  Committee  of 

lh4U,  evidence  which,  havinff  been  frtn^ucntly  quoted  with 

rummendatinn  by  all  partiet  in  the  Ilou«e  of  Commons,  has 

lirrn  brKqrht  forward  to  support  measum  of  rrform  in  cMir 

6acsl  syilem  proposed  and  carried  in  conformity  with  hb 

rveommendatioQS. 

After  an  illness  of  some  weeks'  duration,  but  from  which  no 
srriuQS  result  «as  apprehended,  Mr.  llume  nas  seized  with  a 
»tu{ior  of  an  afioiJcrttc  chuwrter,  and  two  ilays  thereaAer  (li<'d, 
cm  the  12th  of  January,  lH4i,  in  the  siity -eighth  year  of  his 
•ire. 

Althoufrh  Mr.  Hume  n»r  be  almost  said  to  have  lired  with 


ncss  being  great,  they  are  readily  diJisipated.  (>n  the  oe- 
trary,  when  the  mercurial  column  diminishea  b  length,  tf^ 
cIcMids  descend;  and  arriring  near  the  earth,  they  entrr  • 
rririon  in  which  the  atmosphere  b  at  or  near  the  state  of  a'c.- 
ration;  when,  consequentlT,  the  Tapoura  are  easily  prv«i»  • 
tated.  Biot  obAcrrcs,  on  tnb  subject,  that  the  des<^eot  of  l£«- 
m(*r(*ury  b  a  more  certain  pnognostiration  of  tain  thaa  :'■ 
ascent  is  of  fair  weather ;  the  ascent  of  the  doiids  in  fxv.^  - 
qu(>nce  of  an  tncrpascd  d«>nsity  of  the  air  not  being  nemur  .y 
accom{aniod  by  their  dis|)er»ion.  From  the  agitatkn  ^^tlt- 
^  (luml  by  U'leh  winds,  the  up{)er  regions  of  the  atmoaphere  ar^ 
often  charged  with  a(|ueous  irapour ;  and  rain  may  thm  U.  . 


the  pen  in  hb  hand,  he  published  iNit  little,  the  object  of  his  '  while  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  b  abore  its  BMa-» 


lahfNirs  being  for  the  niast  part  confin<>i  to  the  pre{iaratii>n  of 
olfi<ial  pp^n,  which  nuy,  nevertheless,  ha^e  exercis^'d 


greater  mfluence  Ufvm  society  than  could  have  followed  from 
th«*  pabli<wtion  of  his  opinii>ns.  He  wrote  several  papers  ujkmi  i 
subj«vts  connected  with  commerce,  which  apfM^ared  from  time  | 
to  time  in  the  Uriti«h  and  For«>it?n  Ile%iew.     One  of  thc^se 
|ianers,  on  the  timber  trade  and  duties,  may  be  said  to  hate  | 
e&nausted  the  subjcri.     He  is  U*tter  known  as  the  author  of  ' 
a  siTi«^  of  letters  which,  uiMler  the  sitnutune  H.  B.  T.,  a(>-  | 
|ir«red  first  in  the  *  Mominir  Chmniile  *  and  hate  since  btvn 
ci4U«cted,  and  more  than  once  n-printed.     Thr%e  letters  con- 
tain, witliin  a  very  small  coiti|ia^«,  the  rooi*'t  admirable  and  un- 
axiswendile  arguments  for  various  chaii:;fs  in  our  Hn-al  system, 
many  of  which  hare  sinre  been  carrit*d  out,  mhile  others  are 
etidrntly  on  the  eve  of  adoption.     Mr.  Hume's  style  partook 
of  the 'cliaracterbtica  of  hb  mind,  which  naa  %iguroua  and 
oritfinal. 

In  the  private  relations  of  life,  Mr.  Hume  was  remarkable 
for  the  most  perfect  aweetm'sa  of  trnifM-r.  With  fewer  of 
human  wealrmasrs  than  are  osually  found  to  arcoiu|)any  even 
the  more  correct  among  ns,  be  was  c\er  imiulfrpnt  to  the  fnil- 
inga  of  others ;  just  in  hb  dealings ;  true  to  his  |iromLces ; 
with  a  largmcas  of  generosity  that,  as  such  things  are  usually 
aicAtured,  ran  beyond  hb  means,  and  tliAt  was  c\cr  attended 
bv  the  most  scmpuloua  delicacy  towards  thoee  who  were  its 
oi>ircts.  Hb  attachments  were  stn>ng  and  stable,  and  he  was 
the  object  of  the  moat  earnest  aflection  to  all  who  enjoyed  the 
pritileire  of  hb  dose  actjuaintanceftlitp. 

HUMIDITY  b  that  property  of  a  substance  by  whidi  it 
comnranicatea  to  a  body  in  contact  nith  it  some  of  a  liquid 
which  it  may  have  absorbed ;  and  the  term  b  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  atmospberv  when  it  b  in  a  state  to  deposit  mois- 
tmw  npoQ  bodies  in  it. 

The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  b  eaused  in  a  great  men- 
aare  by  the  evaporation  of  water  fr«Mn  the  seas,  lakes,  &c.  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  quantity  of  mobture  which  a  volume  of 
air  b  capable  of  containing  defiends  upon  tlie  temperature : 
when  the  latter  b  low  at  any  part  of  the  earth's  suHace,  the 
air  may  lie  saturated  with  mouttire  so  as  to  Iw  inca|«ble  of 
holding  anv  OMre,  but  the  Quantity  of  mobture  m  a  given 
volttflM  will  then  be  mail.  If  the  temjirrature  be  increased, 
the  atmoapbere,  becoming  thereby  comparatively  dry,  acouirvs 
aomM^ialely  the  power  of  receiving  mora  va|)our,  ana  the 
power  tocreasu  with  the  Umiiermture,  so  that,  in  a  given 
volume  of  air,  the  quantity  whirh  consitU  with  the  state  of 
mtBratiDtt  b  also  increased.  Whatever  be  the  quantity  of 
vapour  which  constitutre  the  »ute  of  «tnrati<m,  if  the  tem- 

Catare  be  anddenly  lowen<d,  or  if  there  be  prvsentrd  a 
\y  which  has  an  affinity  for  water,  a  pmcipitetion  of  the 
latter  takes  place,  or  water  becomes  alMorbed  in  the  body. 
[Daw,  P.C.t  Ra»,  P.C] 

Tba  tcasneraturr  of  the  etaMNphere  over  any  \Am9  on  the 
mrUn  id  the  earth  dimioiMkes  as  the  divtance  of  the  stratum 
of  air  frooi  the  anrfvw  tnrmwea :  the  |K>«cr  of  the  air  to  h(»ld 
mirly  ;   aod,  as  a  gvoeral  biw,  it  may 


hcit;ht,  and  even  while  it  b  rising  in  the  tube. 

The  atmosphere  oOcn  becomes  humid  from  the  evapont^  o 
or  liquids  by  artificial  means.     In  eatablishmenta  for  brevi u.r. 
dyeing;,  and  the  like  processes,  the  va|MNirs  producrd  f-<^* 
'  liquids  which  arc  constantly  in  a  state  of  ebullition  riar  in  \!t^ 
atnuMphere,  and  even  render  it  opa^iue.    The  breath  tit:  • ' 
I  men  and  animals  produces  a  watery  vapoor  which  mdtr^  t£«- 
'  atmncphero  huniiu ;  and  when  a  number  of  persons  are  m^ 
si^nibliHl  in  a  cXivs^  ai«rtmcnt  the  homidity  b  aometjm*^  so 
I  great  that  water  fiows  down  the  walls.     The  leaves  of  |ilia*s 
-  also  di^harge,  in  the  form  of  vapoor,  the  water  wh^ch  «s 
imbiltrd  by  the  roots ;  and  in  conservatorica  thb  eflect  b  par- 
ticularly sensible. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  water  which  b  coa- 
taincd  in  earth  nhen  completely  saturated  with  raisi,  \>^. 
Dalton  took  a  quantity  of  garden  mould,  on  which  ra;a  L«i 
falU'n  copicMisly  during  the  i»n>ceding  day,  and  eapoaed  is  \r 
diti'orent  degrees  of  heat.  When  it  seemed  to  have  ahont  t^ 
same  degree  of  moisture  as  soil  at  the  depth  of  two  tm-Lrs 
from  the  surface  in  dry  summer  weather,  ne  weighed  it,  aftU 
found  that  it  had  lost  ooe-twilAli  of  iu  weifrht ;  and  wben  .t 
had  lost  two-ninths  of  its  weight  it  seemed  like  the  npfMr  fa-il 
in  summer.  Hb  conclusion  b  that  a  body  of  earth  ooe  kmx 
in  depth,  VI  hen  saturaUni  with  mobture,  containa  aeven  i^  f«r» 
in  depth  of  water,  and  that  it  may  loae  one-fourth  or  one^L«.  ' 
of  that  quantity  without  becomuig  incapable  of  aappon  .  4 
vegetation. 

The  eHiTta  of  humidity  on  the  dimensiooa  of  bodiea  w^ 
varioos :  when  a  watery  vapour  penetratea  between  the  twiiar\S 
fibres  of  cordage,  which  are  vesetable  materials,  the  cwofecw 
swells  out  trans^eraely,  and  tnus  becomea  shortened;  wb  m» 
cords  made  of  animal  substances  become  relaied  by  hi 
and  increase  in  length.  Moat  aalta  absorb  water,  mi  1 
in  weight. 


lthcrv% 


HLMIRIA>CEi£,  a  natural  order  of  plnta  baloaiginir  to 
B  syncarpous  group  of  Polypetaloos  Esoffeoa.  It  haa  tiic  uA* 
ring  essentisJ  character : — the  calyx  b  in  6  divimoaa  ;  t^ 
tab  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  eonal  to  tWan  . 


be  stated  that  the  humMliiy  < 
the  swfsea  of  the  earth  upv 


r  of  the  atmosphere  dtcnaara  frua 
\  upwards.  The  grrnt  dr)fM*sa  of  the 
naiihere  near  the  sunimtu  of  rooutitains  lu»  been  fre> 
atly  resnarird  by  tnw  1Ut«,  Ihii  thr  ({uaniiiy  of  rooivture 
■o  the  ditfrrmt  sCmU  m,  fn>m  Inral  tnflumo'*.  subject  to 
•any  irrrr^ilantirs.  Thr  tffmpmturr  of  the  lovier  stmu  of 
the  atmosphere  dimin whine  as  the  UtitwU-*  f»f  plaii^i  on  the  I 
earth  iorrrasr.  a  in*rn  it-t'jmr  <»l  air,  a*  a  ruKir  fwrt,  when 
eompftnrly  atturaiid.  «tJI  ccmiain  b«a  water  as  a  elation  b 
fartVr  fn^  fbe  r«{uatAr,  and  the  liLr  may  lie  wul  of  the 


the 
low 

petab  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  eqnal  to  1 
the  stamens  hvpogynous,  4  or  many  times  aa  nianerons  as  tW 
petals,  mooaaelpbous;  the  anthers  8-celled,  with  a  flr»'-y 
connective,  eitended  beyond  the  2  lobes ;  the  ovary  snprr^  r. 
usually  surrounded  by  an  auricular  or  toothed  disk,  5-<vt^«i. 
with  from  1  to  3  suspended  ovules  in  each  cell ;  the  scj  « 
simple,  the  stigma  lobed ;  the  fruit  dmpaceona.  with  9  or  lr»<-r 
oelu :  the  seed  with  a  roembranoua  integunwot,  the  «nfcr<«  o 
straight,  oblonsr,  lying  in  fleshy  albumen ;  the  radicle  wmrk  -. 
The  planu  belonging  to  the  mder  are  trees  or  shrwba  abuus^- 
ing  in  a  resinous  juice,  with  alternate,  simple,  rnriaswm  ea- 
stipulate  leaves,  and  axillary  corymbs  of  flo^rara. 

The  affinities  of  thb  order  are  not  well  made  oat.  la  ch«  j> 
albuminous  seeds  and  slender  embryo  they  agrae  with  Sc^  «». 
cee,  as  also  in  their  balsamic  wood.  The^  rracmble  Mniaram 
^m  much  in  habit  and  in  their  frnctificalion,  bat  the  amtbr-^ 
and  seeds  of  Humiriaceap  dilTer  verj  innch  from  those  of  Mr- 
liarev.  Von  Martins  comparea  thu  order  vrith  Chlrmar  or. 
whilst  lindley  thinka  that  their  rral  affinity  b  with  A».*ma- 
tiacev ;  *  an  aAinity,*  he  observes, '  indicated  oy  their  iaflor^^ 
crnce,  the  texture  of  their  stamens,  thrtr  disk,  their  w  m^y^ 

Ctioles,  and  tlieir  balmmic  jiticea.*    There  are  thrro  prorm 
longing  to  thb   order,  Hwmrimm^  UtBrria^  aad    ><■.■»■» 

Umminttm  (from  Otamin,  the  Gayaneae  naat  of  «•»  <if  tW 
stMH*i«*s)  has  tb  stamens  joined  into  a  tabe,  the  altcraatv  aomm 
•hortrst,  cilbted  abo«e,  an  annular  dish  SO^habad,  the 
&-lobed,    the  fruit  containing    •  S-celled  not,  the 


e»Ctfe  rvilaaiu  $4  thr  aimmpht  re  o>er  a  ititKni.      il,i«  ni^  ^  ^^ed.     One  of  the  specie*,  //. 
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ftet  in  hdght,  with  ovate  oblong  leaves  half-clasping  the 
Item,  with  a  decorrent  nerve  on  the  back,  the  inflorescence 
kmger  thin  the  leaves,  the  peduncles  smooth  as  well  as  the 
petels  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Gujana  and  Cayenne.  Its 
bark  ii  thick,  tod  abounds  with  a  red  balnmic  fluid,  which  re- 
KmUes  ttym.  m  smell ;  after  it  has  exuded  from  the  tree  it 
befomes  Lard  and  transparent,  and  when  burnt  affords  an 
tgreeahle  odoor.  The  negroes  and  natives  of  Gu^rana  use  the 
Ivrk  in  slips  for  the  norpoee  of  flambeaux  ;  they  also  use  the 
wood  in  boilding  their  houses.  We  have  no  account  of  the 
oooposition  of  this  resinous  juice,  but  Aublet  suggests  that  it 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  ralsam.  The 
Creoles  call  this  tree  *  Red-wood,'  on  account  of  the  colour 
of  the  wood.  The  other  species  of  Humirium,  and  also  those 
of  Hellena  and  Saooglottis,  yield  resinous  juices. 

(Undley,iVctfiirof  System;  Burnett,  OuiUna  of  Botanjf; 
Don,  Gardener's  Dictionary,) 

HUNGARY.  Among  the  kings  of  Hungary  there  are 
three  of  the  name  of  Andrew,  or  Andreas,  who  deserve  a  short 
notice. 

Annaxw  L,  the  son  of  Prince  Ladislaus  the  Bald,  and  the 
foorth  king  of  the  house  of  Arpad,  reigned  from  1046  till 
1061.  His  predecessor,  King  Peter,  in  1045,  had  offered 
UimcarT  as  a  fief  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  of  Germany ; 
bat  Andrew  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  vassalage,  and  after  a 
[votricted  war  with  the  emperor,  made  a  peace  with  him,  in 
1052«  through  which  all  feudal  ties  between  Hungary  and 
the  empire  were  abolished.  During  the  reign  of  this  king  the 
Dijoritv  of  the  Hungarians  were  still  pagans ;  but  Andrew 
sQOceeded  m  introducing  the  Christian  religion  throughout  his 
kingdom.  Andrew  fell  in  a  batUe  with  his  brother  Bela,  who 
ncoeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

A5DBKW  II.,  sumamed  Hierosolymitanus,  was  the  son  of 
Kmg  Bela  III. :  he  succeeded  his  elder  brother  Emcric  in 
1205,  and  reigned  till  1235.  During  his  lone  reign  Hungaiy 
ins  shaken  by  disturbances  and  civil  and  foreign  wars,  caused 
by  the  redtless  and  ambitious  character  of  Andrew,  whose 
passions  however  were  more  violent  than  strong.  Previous 
to  his  accesnon  he  waged  war  with  his  own  brother  Emeric, 
and  nised  a  nomerous  anny.  They  were  encamped  in  sight 
of  each  other,  when  Emeric,  a  noble  minded  man,  who  knew 
that  the  peitisana  of  Andrew  followed  him  only  through  fear, 
went  alone  and  unarmed,  with  only  a  white  staff  as  the  symbol 
of  peace  in  his  hand,  to  the  camp  of  the  rebels.  When  he 
vas  in  sight  of  them,  *  I  shall  see,  said  he,  with  auiet  dignity, 
^vhetheryou  will  idled  royal  blood.'  None  or  them  dared 
^)  stop  him,  and  he  thus  surprised  his  brother  Andrew  in  his 
own  toit,  and  alter  having  reproached  him  for  his  conduct, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  submit  without  making  even  an  appeal 
to  his  followers.  In  this  way  Emeric  carried  Andrew  irom 
the  midst  of  his  own  army,  and  kept  him  in  prison  till 
12(M,  when  Emeric,  feeling  his  end  approach,  ordered  An- 
drew to  be  brought  before  him,  and  appointed  him  guardian 
of  his  son  Ladislaus,  who  was  a  minor.  After  Emeric  s  death, 
Andrew  seized  the  roval  authority  and  reigned  in  his  owe 
name,  and  fortunately  K>r  Hungary,  the  young  Ladislaus  died 
in  1205,  so  that  Andrew  became  legfdly  possessed  of  the 
apreme  power  which  he  had  usurped.  Andrew  was  a  slave 
to  his  beautifol  but  ambitious  queen  Gertrud,  a  princess  of 
Meran,  whose  conduct  became  so  unsupportable  that  the  prin- 
cipal Hungarian  nobles  conspired  against  her  life,  and  during 
the  absence  of  Andrew  in  Galicia,  in  1213,,  they  surorised 
her  and  pat  her  to  death.  The  conspirators  were  headed  by 
the  Magnate  Banco,  whom  the  queen  had  mortally  offended ; 
for  m  order  to  take  revenee  for  a  slight  offence  which  she 
pretended  to  have  received  irom  Banco's  wife,  who  was  famed 
lor  her  bou^  and  virtue,  she  prevailed  upon  her  brother 
Berthold  to  violate  ti^e  person  of^  this  lady,  and  she  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  e^cting  his  purpose  in  the  queen's 
oini  aparteienta  in  the  roval  {xdace.  In  1217  Andrew  under- 
took a  crusade,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  in  Paleitine 
through  his  gsdlant  deeds,  but  his  final  success  was  trifling, 
and  he  returned  in  1222 :  thence  he  was  called  <  Hierosoly- 
mitanus.' Andrew  took  an  important  part  in  the  Byzantine 
s&in  iA  his  time.  After  the  death  of  the  Latin  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  Peter  of  Courtenay,  in  1217,  the  crown  of 
Greece  was  ofiered  to  Andrew,  who  however  declined  it,  and, 
in  1218,  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Theodore  Lascaris, 
the  Gmk  Emperor  of  Nicsea,  who  gave  his  daughter  Maria 
in  marriage  to  Andrew's  eldest  son  Bela.  When  Andrew 
returned  from  Palestine,  ke  found  this  prince  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  rebels,  and  his  kingdom  disturbed  by  a  civil  war. 
The  power  of  the  noulet  was  so  great  that  in  the  diet  in 


1222,  which  Andrew  convoked  immediately  after  his  return, 
they  forced  the  king  to  subscribe  the  \  A  urea  Bulla,'  or 
<  Golden  Bull,'  which  has  justiy  been  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish Magna  Charta,  and  by  which  great  privileges  were  given 
to  the  Hungarian  nobles,  while  the  royal  authority  was 
curtailed.  Tnis  Aiu^a  Bulla  is  still  the  charter  and  funda- 
mental law  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  its  appurtenances. 
During  the  following  years  Hungary  continued  to  be  shaken 
by  civil  factions,  which  the  king  was  unable  to  quiet,  since 
his  natural  abilities  and  his  good  will  were  not  supported  by 
sufficient  steadiness  of  character.  Andrew  II.  died  in  1236, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hb  eldest  son  Bela  lY. 

AirDBEW  III.,  the  son  of  Prince  Stephanus,  who  was 
the  posthumous  son  of  King  Andrew  II.,  succeeded  King 
Ladislaus  IV.  in  1290.  His  short  reign  of  ten  years  was 
signalized  by  civil  disturbances  and  foreign  wars.  Andrew 
compelled  Duke  Albert  of  Austria  to  give  up  his  claims  upon 
Hungary,  with  which  he  pretended  to  have  been  invested  by 
his  father  the  Emperor  Rodolph  I.  of  Germany ;  whereupon 
the  two  princes  joined  against  Charles  Martel,  Prince  of 
Naples,  wno  founded  his  claim  to  the  Hungarian  crown  upon 
his  descent  horn  Maria  the  aster  of  the  late  king  Ladislaus 
IV.  Charles  Martel  having  died  before  he  was  able  to  pre- 
pare an  expedition  against  Hungary,  his  case  was  taken  up  by 
his  son  Cnarles  Robert,  who,  having  found  support  among  a 
powerful  faction  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  of  Hungary, 
entered  that  country  in  1300,  and  took  the  field  against  An- 
drew. The  failure  of  the  royal  arms  against  the  invader 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Andrew,  and  he  died  through  grief 
m  the  same  year.  Andrew  III.  was  the  last  king  of  the 
house  of  Arpad,  the  founder  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom :  and 
his  successor,  the  fortunate  Charles  Robert,  was  the  first  king 
of  the  Anjou  or  Neapolitan  dynasty  which  reigned  over  Hun- 
gary during  nearly  a  century. 

(MaiUth,  Count  of,  Gesehichte  der  Magyaren;  Pray,  His- 
toria  Regttm  HungaricB.) 

HUNTINGTON,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Fe- 
bruary,  1636,  at  Deorhyrst,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  his 
father,  of  the  same  names,  was  parish  clergyman.  After  hav- 
ing received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  the  free 
school  of  Bristol,  he  was  admitted  in  1652  a  portionist  ot 
Merton  College,  Oxford ;  and,  having  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1658,  he  was  soon  after  elected  to  a  fellowship  in 
that  college.  He  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  lo63 ; 
and,  having  then  applied  himself  with  great  success  to  the 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  he  was  in  1670  appointed  to 
the  situation  of  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo. 
This  post  he  held  for  above  eleven  years,  during  which  time 
he  visited  Jerusalem,  Galilee,  Samaria,  Cyprus  in  1677,  and 
Egypt  in  1680,  and  again  in  1681,  besides  making  an  unsuc- 
cessml  attempt  in  1678  to  reach  Palmyra.  He  returned  home 
in  1682,  through  Italy  and  France,  and,  resuming  his  college 
life,  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divi- 
nity in  June  of  the  following  year.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  year  he  was  prevailed  upon  with  much  reluctance  to 
accept  the  place  of  provost  or  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  but,  after  first  taking  flight  on  tiie  invasion  of  Ire- 
land by  the  deposed  king  after  the  Revolution,  and  then  re- 
turning to  that  country  for  a  short  time,  he  resigned  in  1691 , 
and  once  more  came  over  to  England.  In  August,  1692,  he 
was  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Turner  to  the  rectory  of  Great 
Hdlingbury  in  Essex ;  and  while  here  he  married  a  sister  of 
Sir  John  Powell,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench. 
He  seems  still,  however,  to  have  felt  uncomfortaMe  in  what 
he  describes  in  some  of  his  printed  letters  as  a  rustic  solitude, 
where  he  was  banished  alike  firom  books  and  friends,  from  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  and,  although  he  had  some  years  before 
refused  the  bbhopric  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland,  his  aversion  to 
that  country  gave  way  so  far  that  in  1701  he  consented  to 
accept  of  that  of  Raphoe.  But  he  died  there  on  the  2nd  of 
September  in  the  same  year,  twelve  days  after  his  consecra- 
tion. 

The  only  literary  performance  that  Bishop  Huntington  pub- 
lished was  a  short  paper  in  the  '  Plulosophical  I'raiuuctions ' 
(No.  161),  entiUea  *  A  Letter  from  Dublin  concerning  the 
Porphyry  Pillars  in  Egypt.'  The  writer  of  his  Life  in  the 
*  Biographia  Britannica^  states  that  some  of  his  observations 
are  printed  in  Ray's  <  Collection  of  curious  Travels  and 
Voyages,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1693 ;  but  all  which  that  work  contains 
is  the  Letter  on  the  Porphyry  Pillars,  which  is  in  volume  ii. 
pp.  149-155.  At  the  end  of  the  reprint  is  a  notice  extracted 
from  the  <  Journal  des  Scavans'  (No.  25,  a.d.  1692),  of  a 
letter  from  M.  Cu^ier  to  the  Abb^  Nicaire,  intimating  that 
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be  had  just  bctrd  from  Aleppo  'that  fone  Eauiliah  gentk- 
mon,  out  of  curiotity  going  to  visit  the  nuna  of  raknyim,  had 
found  400  marUe  columns,  of  a  sort  of  porphyry,  and  also 
obaerred  tome  templet  yet  entire,  with  tomba,  monuments, 
Greek  and  lAtin  inscriptions,'  of  all  of  which  he  hoped  to 
get  copies.  This  woolcl  probably  be  the  earlieat  infonnation 
received  by  the  English  public  of  the  successful  accomplish - 
ment  of  the  first  modem  journey  to  Palmyra,  which  was 
achieved  by  some  ffentlemcn  of  the  factory  at  Aleppo  in  1691 , 
and  of  which  a  full  account  was  given  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions*  for  1695.  Ray's  book  may  have  been  printed 
in  the  latter  jiart  of  1692,  though  not  published  till  May, 
1693,  on  the  Srd  of  which  month  the  imprimatur  is  dated. 

Dr.  Uuntington  is  principally  remembered  for  the  numer- 
ous Oriental  aaanuscripts  which  he  procured  while  in  the  East 
and  brought  with  him  to  this  countiy.  Besides  those  which 
he  purchased  ftor  Archbishop  Mursh  and  Bishop  Fell,  he  ob- 
tained between  six  und  seven  hundred  for  himself,  which  are 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  which  he  fint  preeented 
thirtv-five  of  them,  and  thea  sold  the  rest  in  1691  for  the 
small  sum  of  700^  Huntington,  Ijowevcr,  missed  what  was 
the  principal  object  of  his  search,  the  very  important  Syriac 
version  ofthe  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  larae  poi  tion  of  which 
was  at  length  recovered  in  1843  b;^  Mr.  lattam  from  one  of 
the  very  monasteries  in  Nitria  wiuch  Huntington  had  vbitcd 
in  the  course  of  hb  inquiries,  and,  having  been  deposited  by 
him  in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  ptiblished  in  tne  present 
/ear  under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  William  Cureton,  keeper 
of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  in  that  establishment.  Several  of 
Huntington's  letters, which  are  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  oi' 
Mount  Sinai,  contain  inquiries  about  the  MS.  of  St.  Ignatius ; 
and  the  same  earnest  inquiries  are  made  in  his  letters  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch. 

There  b  a  Life  of  Bishop  Huntington,  in  Ladn,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Smith,  at  the  end  of  which  are  thirty-nine  of  his 
Letters,  all  in  Latin,  published  in  8vo.  at  London,  in  1704  ;  and 
he  IS  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica.' 
HURA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Euphorfaiacefle.  It  has  monoBcious,  amentaceous  flowers ;  the 
staminiferous  flowers  with  the  calyx  truncate ;  the  stamens 
united  into  a  solid  column ;  the  pistiliferous  flowers  with  the 
atjrle  single,  and  the  stigma  with  12-18  rays,  and  the  capsule 
with  1^18  coed.  H,  crepitata  b  a  tree  aboundmg  with 
roilk^  juice.  It  b  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
Mexico,  and  Guvana,  where  it  b  called  *  Sandbox,'  or  '  Mon- 
key's Dinner-Bell.'  It  has  cordate,  acuminate,  entire  or  sf^ry 
slightly  toothed,  stalked,  smooth,  coriaceous  leaves,  with  simple 
vems  passing  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  in  a  curved 
direction,  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  of  each  other, 
and  connected  by  numerous  oblioue  veinlels ;  laive,  ovate, 
leafy,  deciduoua  stipules,  and  petioles  as  long  or  rather  longer 
than  the  leaves,  with  2  glands  at  the  apex.  The  fruit  of 
thb  tree  b  a  depressed  umbilicated  woody  capsule,  about  the 
size  of  a  middling  apple,  with  from  12-18  furrows  which 
separate  into  as  many  cocci ;  each  of  these  separates  into 
3  valvea,  and  flies  asunder  with  peat  elasticity  when  dry  and 
ftdly  ripe.  The  noise  the  fruit  makes  during  thb  process 
has  obtained  for  the  tree  its  common  names.  The  juice  of 
the  plant,  like  that  of  the  allied  genus  Exciecaria  [ExciBCAaiA, 
P.  C.  S.j  b  exceedingly  acrid,  and  a  small  quantity  touching 
the  eye  will  produce  blindness.  The  seeds,  like  those  of 
Croton  and  Ricinus,  contain  an  acrid  oil  which  b  a  drastic  and 
danfferous  cathartic. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medica;  Burnett,  Ouilmes  of  Botany.) 
IIURRAR,  called  also  Horror  and  Adhari^  b  a  country 
with  a  large  commercial  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa, 
and  situated  between  Ankober,  the  capital  of  Shoa  [Abtssi- 
VI A,  P.  C.  S.],  and  the  harbour  of  BurburaL  As  the  place 
has  not  been  vbitcd  by  Eurofioaiis,  its  true  situation  b  not 
known,  and  our  information  aixmt  it  b  derived  from  the  ac- 
counts of  some  natives  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

Acoording  to  these  accounts,  the  town  b  so  large  that  it 
takes  two  hours  to  go  round  it  at  a  quick  pace.  It  b  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  stone  and  mud«  which  b  about  twelve 
feet  high  and  three  foot  thick,  and  kept  in  good  repair. 
There  are  five  gates.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone 
and  whitewashra,  with  flat  rool's.  There  are  however  some 
fbw  huts  resembling  thoae  in  Shoe.  The  emir  and  the  prin- 
cipal mhabilanta  have  houses  of  two  stories.  There  are 
aaid  to  be  many  mosques  within  the  town,  forty-four  of 
which  are  the  abodes  of  learned  men.  The  town  b  well  sup- 
plied with  water  from  numerous  springi  in  its  vicinity.  Close 
10  the  town  b  a  river  called  Sambi 


The  inhabiCanta  are  rigid  Mohanunedaas,  nd  nay  itn,* 
attention  to  the  faata  and  ceremoniea  eajouMd  hy  that  rtlirMi 
According  to  D'Abbadie  there  b  a  law  in  Ibite  wkid  t^^- 
hibitaanv  white  man,  that  b,  any  Turk  or  European,  frt«i  ,1^ 
tering  the  town  ;  but  thb  b  very  doubtful.  The  poniUu^ 
must  be  large,  aa  the  houses  are  said  to  be  built  vcfj  a^c 
tooether.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  ii  tbi  d 
tilling  the  soil,  whidi  for  several  miles  aroona  b  highly  cui: . 
vated,  producing  coflbe,  wheat,  jowari,  hariey.  and  s  u  t 
of  fruits  and  ve^tables.  The  kaat  (a  small  ptant,  the  ksi.s 
of  which  are  said  to  nosseia  an  intoxicating  oualitr,  ^mi  u 
which  the  Araba  in  Yemen,  where  it  b  alao  fbiiiid,  uv  1 1. 
oeedingly  fond)  b  said  to  be  yetj  abundant  The  giui&i! ». 
irrisatM  by  artificial  means  from  numerous  springi.  (■>.-*- 
is  the  most  important  article  produced ;  at  least  2000  ULi 
are  annually  exported  to  the  sea-coast,  to  the  poru  of  Ik-. 
burah  and  Zeifa,  and  thence  to  Arabia,  when  it  b  muM 
with  that  of  Mocha,  which  b  improved  by  it  It  is  n^i  u 
difler  from  that  of  Arabia,  the  fruit  beins  a  laige  flat  U  rn 
A  few  families  are  occupied  in  nanufactunnff  industrv.  Thtr* 
are  weavers,  blackamitns,  and  gold  and  suversmitbk  11,: 
lances  made  in  Hurrar  are  in  high  estimation. 

Uurrar  may  certainly  be  considered,  for  that  cotintrr,  a 
great  commercial  town.  Kafilas  arrive  there  or  depart  u  i. 
seasons.  The  principal  are  those  which  pass  between  liurr^^ 
and  Burburah  and  Zeila,  which  two  last-mentioned  I'Un 
may  be  considered  as  the  ports  of  Hurrar.  Three  br  j 
dc|iart  for  Burburah  between  the  months  of  October  «t,. 
March.  That  of  March  is  the  larrat,  and  consbti  ttiar  - 
of  2000  cameb.  They  ex{K>rt  coHee,  jowari,  ghee,  est... 
feathers,  gum,  myrrh,  and  wur;  the  last-mentioned  srti<t<  i 
like  saffn n  .n  appearance,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabs  u  i.i.'- 
ment  for  cooling*  the  body  ;  it  b  also  mixed  up  with  flocr  <■*  < 
ma<ic  up  into  cakes,  which  are  said  to  be  very  mlht.> 
I'hey  export  also  to  Burburah  sUves,  both  male  sod  frh.>  •. 
and  receive  in  return  blue  and  white  coarse  cloth,  lu-^ 
piece  goods,  European  prints,  silk,  silk-thread,  red  rut'  •^- 
yam,  beaib,  zinc,  copper-wire,  iVankincense,  and  some  sni»:  * 
articles.  There  are  also  annually  three  kafUas  to  Zeila.  1 1** 
imports  are  the  same  as  those  from  Biirbursh,  but  the  oi)i:rj 
are  increased  by  some  articles,  as  wheat,  millet,  beans,  ^c 

Smaller  kafiUs  depart  almost  ever^  month  to  Shoa,  rx'M 
during  the  rainy  season.  Thev  chiefly  export  articlt^  -'» 
taincd  from  Burburah  and  2eila,  esfjccially  blue  clotb,  n<l 
cotton-yam,  &c.,  and  receive  in  return  slaves,  niul('»,  t.! 
horses.  Other  kafilas  trade  between  Hurrar  and  AruMc  :•. 
Chercher,  two  towns  or  encampmenta  of  the  Galb,  situaiis 
west  and  aouth-west  of  Hurrar ;  the  articles  of  export  »:  i 
import  are  impcrfectiy  known. 

The  dimate  of  Uurrar  b  said  to  be  nmilar  to  that  of  M>< » 
but  not  quite  so  cold.  The  language  beare  an  afiloitj  U)  :>' 
Amharic  [Abtssiitia,  P.  C.  and  P.  C.  S.],  but  die  .Ar. 
character  is  used  in  writing.  The  ruler  of  Hurrar  \i»*  v< 
titie  of  Emir,  and  the  succession  b  hereditary.  He  u  f-*- 
quentiy  at  war  with  the  Galla  tribes  which  surround  hi«  rtKic^; , 
but  he  keeps  them  in  check  by  a  small  foroe  anucd  «•  - 
matchlocks,  as  the  Gallas  have  a  great  dread  of  fire-aratf. 

(Barker,  Report  on  the  probable  Geoffrophiod  VotiM  ( 
Hurrar,  in  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xii. ;  CUry  •- 
pher,  Account  €f  tlte  North-Eatt  Coast  qf' Africa,  m  /-*iA« 
Ge0^apAica/«/ottrrui/,  vol.  xiv. ;  D'Abbadie, Z^^/rr ;  Hv'.*. 
Remarks  on  the  North-East  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Tm^ 
actions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  voL  ii.) 

UUSKISSON,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  March  11,  1'"*^ 
at  Birch  Moreton  Court,  Worcestershire,  where  his  fiiil  ■ ' 
occupied  an  extensive  farm.  The  family  had  long  brcti  .vt- 
tied  m  Staflbrdshire,  and  for  several  generations  had  Utn  a 
the  possession  of  a  moderate  landed  estate  on  which  tl'«i 
resided.  On  the  death  of  hb  mother,  in  1774,  his  fat'  * 
removed  into  Staflbrdshire,  married  a  second  wife,  and  r\  ^  •'«  ^ 
upon  hb  patrimony  until  hb  death  in  1790,  He  had  si  "• 
ate3  a  considerable  portion  of  hb  property  in  order  to  nuk« 

Srovbion  for  his  younger  children.    The  entailed  proj**'?^ 
esocnded  to  the  subiect  of  the  present  notice,  who  cii  1 3 
the  entail  and  disposeJ  of  the  landed  property  altogethrr 

In  1783,  when  in  hb  fourteenth  vear,  Willbm  Ua'Av*^ 
was  sent  to  Paris,  at  the  request  of  hb  maternal  unile,  Pr. 
Gem,  physician  to  the  Englbh  Embassy.  Dr.  Gem  wa^  « " 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Franklin  and  Jeifcrsoo,  and  the  \iu*) 
known  as  the  *  EncyclopiedisU.*  W^illuun  Huskiasoo,  ss  •  js 
natural  to  a  young  man,  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  rau^'  ^  < 
the  French  Revolution.  He  was  present  at  the  takbg  it 
the  Baatiie  in  1789,  and  became  a  nenber  of  the  *So»st4 
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^  1789/  tMUM  in  1790.    Th6  object  of  this  dub  wti 
to  nrtttn  iS»  new  oowlitationd  principles.    Hit  ooimexion 
with  H  led  to  Iha  chafge  which  was  often  brought  against 
him  of  hiviag  been  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Clab.    In  An* 
gust,  1790,  ^  nroDOuneed  a  *  Discoon'  at  the  *6oci^te  de 
1789 '  igaioit  tne  proposed  creation  of  paper-money  to  a  larve 
eitcBt,  wliieh  obtained  for  him  at  the  time  coosideFBbie 
celetiritr  in  the  French  capital.   He  withdrew  from  the  *  So- 
d^' after  the  legislature  had  determined  upon  the  issue  of 
anigBBls.     In  the  same  jear  (1790)  he  oecame  private 
Mcretaiy  ts  Lord  Gower  (afterwards  the  Marquis  or  Staf- 
fold),  who  was  then  the  English  ambassadcNr.  A  letter  dated  a 
few  da^s  after  the  attack  on  &e  Tuileries  on  the  20th  June, 
179S,  shows  that  Mr.  Haskisson's  views  respecting  the  Re- 
vohitjoo  had  andersooe  a  change.    After  the  events  of  the 
l<Hh  of  August,  1798,  the  English  ambasssdor  was  recalled, 
and  Mr.  Hwkisson  returned  with  him  to  England.      He 
coDtiaoed  to  pam  the  greater  part  of  his  time  with  Lord 
Gower  at  Wiaibledon,  where  he  often  met  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Dundas.    In  Januaiy,  1793,  by  desire  of  Mr.  Dundas, 
he  undertook  the  duties  of  a  small  office  which  had  just  been 
created  for  investigating  the  claims  of  French  emiffrants  who 
were  then  thronging  in  crowds  to  England.    Early  in  1795 
be  wm  appDinted  onder-secretaiy  of  state  in  the  department 
of  Wsr  snd  Cdloues  under  Mr.  Dundas.  In  this  dtuation  he 
KNin  became  distinguished  by  his  talents  ibr  business.    In 
tiie  *  Kegmphical  Meraofae,'  attached  to  the  edition  of  his 
'Speeches,'  k  is  etated  that  he  was  often  called  to  the  private 
coundls  of  Mr.  Pitt    He  conducted  the  equipment  of  Sir 
Chtries  (afterwards  Earl)  Grey's  expedition  to  the  West  In- 
dies.   Towards  the  end  of  1796  he  was  brooaht  into  parlia- 
nent  m  member  for  Morpeth,  br  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  but 
he  does  not  appear  as  a  speaker  before  February,  1798.    On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  resigned  his  official  situation. 
He  wm  unsnooeaaful  in  procuring  a  seat  at  the  general  elec- 
tion m  1802,  and  did  not  appear  aaain  in  Parliament  until 
1804,  when  he  ant  for  Liskeard.    He  was  secretary  of  the 
Treasnrj  under  the  administration  formed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1804 ;  sod  after  the  death  of  that  minister,  and  during  the 
Whig  administration  of  1806-1807,  he  was  an  active  member 
or  the  oppoBtion.     At  the  general  election  in  1806  he  waa 
re-elected  for  Liakeard ;  and  after  the  disBolntion  of  pariia- 
ment  m  1807  he  sat  for  Harwich,  and  continued  to  do  so 
tmtil  1812.     From  this  period  until   1823  he  represented 
Chichester,  in  which  neighbourhood  he  had,  in  1801,  pur- 
chased a  small  estate.    From  1823  until  his  death  he  renre- 
anted  Uverpool.     On  the  retirement  of  the  Whigs  mm 
office,  m  1807,  Mr.  Huskisson  resumed  his  former  post  as 
Mcretarv  of  the  Treasury.    In  1807  he  was  strongly  mvited 
br  the  Duke  of  Ridunond,  then  viceroy  of  Irehmd,  to  become 
chief  secretary ;  but  his  services  could  not  at  the  time  be 
dispensed  widi  in  the  office  he  already  filled.    He  rengned 
office  in  1809,  along  with  Mr.  Canning,  when  the  latter  le(t 
the  siinistiy  on  account  of  differences  with  Lord  Castlereagh. 
He  refused  firom  motives  of  ftiendship  snd  personal  attach- 
B«iit  to  accept  any  official  appointment  during  Mr.  Canning's 
exdosion  from  power ;  ana  it  was  not  unm  Mr.  Canning 
Mcepted  the  post  of  ambassador  at  lasbon,  that  Mr.  Huskis- 
no  again  entered  the  public  service.     In  August,  1814,  he 
VM  appointed  Chi^  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
In  1823  he  becsune  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Treanrer  of  the  Navy.    His  predecessor  had  been  a  cabinet 
nhuster,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  considered  that  his  position  enti- 
tled him  to  the  same  distinction,  and  after  some  delay,  occa- 
nooed  by  the  cabinet  already  consisting  of  a  larger  number 
thtn  usual,  he  became  one  of  its  members.    After  the  death 
of  Blr.  Canning,  in  1827,  Mr.  Huskisson  held  the  office 
of  secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  Lord  Goderich's  cabinet ;  and 
he  retabed  his  post  when  this  cabinet  was  broken  up  and  the 
Doke  of  Wellington  became  the  head  of  a  new  ministry.   He 
hid  to  defend  himself  for  renuuning  in  office  after  his  friends 
ia  the  former  cabinet  were  ezdndea  from  power ;  and  he  did 
R)  on  die  ground  tlmt  the  measures  to  wnich  he  vras  more 
mrticulariY  pledged  would  be  followed  up  by  the  then  exist- 
ing administnition.    On  the  19th  of  May,  1829,  the  debate 
oo  die  East  Betford  IKriranchisement  took  an  unexpected 
turn,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  was  called  upon  to  redeem  a  pledge 
which  he  had  given  in  a  former  discussion  on  the  question  ; 
tod  he  accordingly  voted  in  favour  of  the  bill  and  in  opposi- 
te to  his  ooneagnes.    After  the  debate,  at  2  a.m.  he  wrote 
snote,  as  a  matter  of  debcacy  and  courtesy  to  the  Duke  of 
WeQmgton,  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  placing  his  resigna- 
tion ia  his  hands.    Without  any  communication  with  Mr. 


Huskisson,  the  duke  kid  it  before  the  king.  In  the  ( 
respondenoe  which  ensued  it  is  evident  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Hinkisson. 
He  had  once  before  voted  apinst  his  ministerial  colleagues, 
in  opposing,  in  1822,  Lord  Londonderry'a  reaolutiona  for  re 
lieving  the  agriculturists ;  but  at  the  request  of  Lord  Liver 
pool,  the  prime  minister,  he  remained  in  office.  The  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Huskisson  was  followed  bv  that  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Grant,  and  several  others  who  luid  belonged 
to  what  was  called  '  Mr.  Canning's  party.'  In  the  session  of 
1880  he  appeared  on  several  occssions  as  a  formidable  oppo* 
nent  of  some  of  the  meaaures  of  the  ^povemment,  and,  but  for 
his  death  so  soon  afterwards,  there  is  every  probability  thai 
he  would  have  beoome  a  member  of  the  Whig  oid)inet  His 
commercial  principles  vrere  held  by  him  in  common  with 
them,  and  in  his  general  views  he  was  approximating  towards 
the  Whi^  party.  He  had  always  been  in  favour  of  the  Ca« 
tholic  daims,  and  in  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts,  he  did  so  on  the  ground  of  its  beioff  a  partial 
measure,  and  likely  to  retard  Catholic  emancipation.  Hn 
supported  in  May,  1829,  Mr.  Grant's  bill  for  relieving  the 
Jews  of  dieir  disabilities.  He  had  left  the  ministry  for 
having  supported  a  measure  of  reform,  and  in  the  same  session 
he  had  voted  in  favour  of  giving  representatives  to  Manches- 
ter, Leeds,  and  Birmingham. 

In  poriiament  Mr.  Huskisson  seldom  spoke  except  upon 
financial  or  commercial  subjects.  He  waa  an  active  member 
of  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  defended  the  prindplea  in  the 
Report  of  that  committee  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Ques- 
tion concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our  Currency  stated  and 
examined,'  which  was  published  in  1810.  In  the  debates  on 
the  com  kws,  in  1814,  he  supported  the  system  of  protecting 
agriculture  by  high  duties,  on  the  ground  that  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  similarly  protected,  and  that  our  whole 
system  was  one  of  artificial  restraints.  He  was  at  that  time 
merely  for  free  trade  in  the  abstract.  He  alluded  to  the  poa- 
sibility  of  imported  com  becoming  one-fifUi,  instead  of  one 
thirty-fifth  or  our  consumption,  if  proper  means  were  not 
taken  to  encourage  the  home  cultivation.  He  was  averse  to 
the  country  bemg  dependent  on  foreigners,  and  thought  such 
a  drcnmstance  mieht  be  uaed  to  the  injury  of  its  interests. 
He  proposed  a  sliding  scale  of  duties,  acomling  to  which  the 
duty  would  be  24«.  Sd,  when  the  average  prioe  of  wheat  per 
quarter  was  6Ss. ;  and  as  the  price  rose  the  duty  would  mil, 
so  that  at  86s.  there  would  be  no  duty  at  all.  Com  from  the 
colonies  he  would  have  admitted  at  one-half  the  rates  of 
foreign  com.  The  question  was  postponed  to  the  following 
yesr,  and  he  suppoited  the  corn-bill  of  1815,  and  thought 
that  less  than  80s.  as  a  protecting  price  would  not  remunerate 
the  fanner.  In  the  session  of  1822  he  moved  a  series  of  re- 
solutions on  the  state  of  agricidture,  one  oi  which  proposed  that 
when  wheat  should  again  reach  70s.  the  quarter,  a  fixed  duty  of 
16s.  should  be  permanently  charged  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  The  expenence  of  the  last  twentjr-five  yean 
does  not  prove  the  profoundness  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  views  on 
this  subject.  In  1827  however  he  acknowledged  that  the 
policy  of  the  eom-lawy  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
changes  in  the  growth  and  price  of  com  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home;  and  he  abandoned  the  corn-bill  which  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  govemment,  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  carried  an  amendment  the  efiect  of  whidi  would  nave 
been  to  prohibit  the  release  of  bonded  wheat  so  long  as  the 
price  should  be  leas  than  63s.  the  quarter.  In  1819  he  was 
■appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Finance.  It  ia 
understood  that  he  was  principally  concerned  in  dravring  up 
the  long  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  which  sat 
in  1821.  It  advocated  a  relaxation  of  the  oom-laws,  for 
which  he  was  never  forsiven  by  the  landed  interest.  In  1822 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bobinson  (now  Earl  of  Rtpon)  had 
taken  some  preliminary  steps  for  relaxing  restrictions  on  com- 
merce ;  and  these  efibrts  were  oaxried  on  more  actively  and 
on  a  larger  scale  by  Mr.  Huskisson.  In  1828  he  carried 
through  parliament  an  act  for  enabling  the  king  in  coundi 
to  place  the  shipping  of  foreign  states  on  the  same  footing 
witn  British  shipping,  provided  that  similar  privilera  were 
given  to  British  ships  in  the  poha  of  such  states.  He  aban- 
doned the  old  restrictive  system  of  colonial  trade,  and,  under 
certain  regulations,  threw  open  the  commerce  of  the  colonies 
to  other  countries.  He  reduced  a  great  number  of  duties 
which  had  been  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  home  pro- 
duce. The  shipownen,  and  the  silk  manufoctnren,  and  a 
host  of  other  interests  were  now  in  arms  aoaiast  him. 
They  represented  him  as  a  cold  and  heartless  ttieorist,  and 
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be  WM  Attacked  Ttiy  generallv,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia* 
mcnt,  for  hti  departore  from  the  antient  commerdal  policy 
of  the  ooontrjr.  Hia  speechet  in  Parliament  in  defence  of  his 
ncaauresare  hia  bert;  and  his  expoaitions  of  the  commercial 
oondition  of  the  countir  aiwajs  excited  great  interest.  Sir 
U.  ParndU  (Lord  Conirieton)  has  denied  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
established  tree  trade,  but  he  states  that  in  his  speeches  in 
1825  he  oertunlv  proclaimed  and  proved  the  fiolicjr  of  this 
system.  He  adds-—'  He  did  no  more  than  strike  a  balance 
between  the  firee-traders  and  the  prohibitionists  in  taking  a 
duty  of  SO  per  cent.  9a  the  standard  of  regulation  ;*  and  hints, 
that  had  he  ever  thoroughly  espoused  the  cause  of  free  trade, 
he  would  not  have  thrown  away  as  he  did  the  opportunities 
he  had  of  making  improTcments  in  his  plan  of  1825.  {Ft- 
mtmchi  JUform^  p.  73.)  But  even  the  reforms  which  he  did 
effect  ezdtedgreat  clamour  ezd  opposition ;  and  the  advantages 
of  the  changea  he  had  effected  were  not  recognised  until  some 
time  afterwards.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  active  in  procuring  the 
repeal  of  the  combination  laws ;  and  he  relaxed  the  restric- 
tions on  the  exportation  of  machinery. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1830  Mr.  Huskisson  left 
London  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Rulwa^,  on  the  15th  of  September.  When  the 
train  reached  Parkside,  nesr  Newton,  he  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage with  many  others,  and  had  just  been  speaking  to  the 
DiUce  of  Wellington,  when  an  alarm  was  raised  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  engine  on  the  other  line.  Mr.  Huskisson  at* 
tempted  to  regain  his  seat,  but  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  moment 
the  engine  passed,  and  was  dreadfully  injured.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackbume,  of  Ecdes, 
but  the  shock  to  the  system  was  so  great,  that  after  enduring 
great  agonv  with  much  fortitude  and  resignation,  ho  died  at 
nine  o'dodt  the  same  evening.  At  the  request  of  a  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  mercantile  classes  of  Liverpool 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  new  cemetery,  where  a 
handsome  monument  with  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  married  in  1799  to  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Admiral  Milbanke,  but  had  no  family.  On  re- 
tiring from  office  in  1828  he  entered  upon  the  receipt  of  one 
of  SIX  pensions  of  3000/.  a  year,  which  the  Crown  was  em- 
powerea  to  grant  for  long  public  services.  He  was  nominated 
lor  this  pension  by  Lord  Liverpool  shortly  before  his  politicml 
demise.  He  was  for  many  years  Agent  for  Ceylon,  the  salary 
of  which  was  increased  from  800/.  to  1200/.  a-^ear :  he 
resigned  this  post  when  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1823. 

{Speeches  of  the  Eight  Him.  W.  HuiUestm,  with  a  Bio- 
anwhieai  Memoir,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1831.) 

HUTCHINSIA.      [THI.A8FIDSLBS,  P.  C] 

HUTTON,  WILLIAM,  was  bora  at  Derby,  of  poor 
parents,  September  30th,  1723.  By  frugality,  industry,  and 
mtegritjr  he  raised  himself  to  opulence  and  eminence.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  *  in  many  particulars  of  energy,  perse- 
yersnoe,  and  prudence  he  deserves  to  be  called  the  English 
Franklin.'  At  the  age  of  seven  he  waa  sent  by  his  father  to 
work  in  the  silk-mill  at  Derby,  which  occupation  he  qiutted 
at  seventeen,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  an  undo  at  Not- 
tingham, who  was  a  stocking-maker.  He  ran  away  during 
his  apprenticeship,  and  wandered  as  far  as  Birmingham,  the 
town  m  whidi  he  subsequently  aocjuired  a  f(»tune  ;  but  dis- 
tress compelled  him  to  return  to  his  uncle.  The  poor  remu- 
neration which  he  obtuned  for  his  labours  at  the  stocking- 
frame  induced  him  to  look  anxiously  towards  some  other 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  and  in  1746  he  bought  an  old 
woro-down  press,  and  taught  himself  the  art  of  bookbinding. 
In  1749  he  walked  to  London  and  back  to  purchase  a  few 
bookbinders*  tools.  In  the  same  prear  he  commenced  attend- 
big  Southwell,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Nottingham,  on 
thtt  market-day ;  and  here  he  rented  a  shop  at  twenty  shillmgs 
ft  year,  and  opened  it  for  the  sale  of  books.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  says :  *  During  this  rainy  winter  I  set  out  at 
five  every  Saturoay  morning,  carried  a  burthen  of  from  three 
pounds'  weight  to  thirty,  opened  shop  at  ten,  starved  in  it  all 
day  upon  bread,  dieese,  and  half  a  pmt  of  ale,  took  from  one 
lo  six  shillings,  shut  up  at  four,  and  by  trudging  through  the 
aolitary  night  and  the  deep  roads  five  hours  more,  I  arrived  at 
Nottingham  by  nine,  where  I  always  found  a  mess  of  milk- 
porrid^  by  the  fire,  prepared  b^  mj  valuable  sister.'  Hut- 
ton's  sister  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind,  and  he  owed  much 
to  her  eaeoonigement.  His  object  was  to  save  a  small  sum  to 
eaaUe  him  to  commence  business  in  a  large  town ;  and  in 
1760|  after  having  twice  visited  Binningham  in  order  to  see 


the  chances  of  suooaas  which  the  phoe  ofierad,  he  oa  tfte  %n^ 
visit  took  the  lesser  half  of  a  small  s1mm>,  at  ft  reel  oC  «wp 
shilling  per  week,  and  furnished  it  with  a  snaU  supply  ei 
books.  The  overseen  teased  him  for  two  yean  nnder  xi^ 
idea  that  he  would  become  chaigeable  to  the  parislu  F.«t 
shillings  a  week  covered  all  his  expenses,  and  at  the  end  u 
the  fint  year  he  had  saved  20/.  Fortune  continued  to  sai  / 
upon  him,  and  in  1765  he  married.  In  1791  his  nroprr./ 
was  destroyed  during  the  Church  and  King  Riots  at  Birming- 
ham in  that  year,  but  afler  great  difficult  he  aoceeedcd  .x 
recovering  6390/.  from  the  county.  He  now  reliiK|isishc: 
business  in  favour  of  his  son.  He  had  filled  sacQeastwlv  &. 
the  local  offices  of  the  town.  In  1781  he  published  hia  *  Ui- 
tory  of  Birmingham ;'  and  this  was  followed  by  other  worb 
in  the  following  order:  'Journey  to  London,'  1784 ;  *  Tu* 
Court  of  Requests,'  1784;  *The  Hundred  Court,'  17n9. 
'  HUtory  of  Blacknool,'  1788 ;  « Battle  of  Boswortfa  TitlW 
1789 ;  '  History  of  Derby,'  1790;  « The  Barben,  ft  Poem/ 
1793;  <  Edgar  and  Elfrida,  a  Poem,'  1793;  «Tbe  Robss 
Wall,'  1801 ;  <  Remarks  upon  North  Wales,'  1801 ;  •  Tsmr 
to  Scarborough,'  1803 ;  <  Poena,  chiefly  Tales,'  1804 ;  *  Tra 
to  Coatham,'  1808. 

Mr.  Hutton  died  September  20th,  1815,  a  few  d^  heir^- 
the  completion  of  his  mnety-second  year.  In  1816  hia  dai\:i<- 
ter  pubfished  'The  Life  of  William  HuttonL  StftSioQcr.  c' 
Birmingham,  and  the  Histoiy  of  his  Family :  Written  by  U  iid- 
self.'  'This  work  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  inatmctif  • 
pieces  of  autobiomph^  in  the  language.  An  editaoc&^of  u  « 
work  was  publiuiea  in  1841,  in  the  series  of  *  Knight* 
English  Miscellanies.'  This  edition  contains  some  iatenstis^ 
notes  by  Catherine  Hutton,  Mr.  Hutton's  danghter»  who  «m 
then  in  her  eighty-fifth  year;  and  passages  of  ft 
nature  from  Hutton's  works  are  added  m  notes. 

HYBRID  PLANTS.    [Seos  of  Pi^ra,  P.  C] 

HYDATICA,  a  genus  of  fossil  planU  (probabl/ 
from  the  coal  formation.     (Artis.) 

HYDE,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  was  appointed  diief  jnstkv  d 
the  King's  Bench  in  1626.  He  was  the  uncle  and  precrniir 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Clarendon,  whose  mind  he  had  great  shifT 
in  forming,  by  proposing  daily  to  him  legal  questioos  <v 
solution.  He  owed  his  promotion  to  the  patrosiagpe  of  tj  <> 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  having  emplojred  him  to  dimm  h^ 
successful  answer  to  the  impeachment  of  the  House  of  C'o*- 
mons,  afterwards  procured  him  to  be  appointed  chief  justjo . 
when  Sir  RanduTph  Crewe  was  removed  from  thftt  pos:  ^-i 
consequence  of  his  lukewarmness  in  advancing  a  loen  wlufh 
Charies  I.  attempted  to  raise  i»4thout  the  authori^  of  \mr. 
liament  The  most  important  trial  upon  which  Sir  Nkiitjiai 
Hyde  presided  after  his  elevation  to  the  bench  waa  th«  to 
in  which  Eliot,  Hollis,  and  Valentine  were  indictiHi  t.  - 
forcibly  holding  down  in  his  chiur  the  speaker  of  the  li<«s.-  * 
of  Commons,  at  the  violent  close  of  the  parlisment  of  It.jr 
The  court  refused  to  allow  to  the  prisoners  their  lialnrai 
Corpus,  and  inflicted  fines  upon  them  of  considerable  askoux.t. 
This  conduct  (Sir  Nicholas  Hyde's  curious  apology  for  w  ti*  ii 
may  be  seen  in  Rush  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  461)  was  aflcrv&rd* 
voted  by  the  long  parliament  a  delay  of  justice.  lie  dt4>i  st 
his  scat  (Hinttm  Lodge),  in  the  parish  of  CatheringttA: . 
Hampshire,  on  the  26th  August,  1631,  aged  59. 

Wnitelock,  his  colleague  on  the  bench,  and  politioftl  opf^^ 
nent,  records  that  'the  cause  of  his  death  was  a  hot  fc^rr. 
rendered  incurable  by  reason  of  an  imposthume  breakia^  in  U*.* 
head ;  and  that  he  lived  in  his  place  of  chief  justice  w  ith 
great  integrity  and  uprightness,  and  with  great  wiadom  cf 
temper,  considering;  the  ticklishness  of  the  times.*  (Buahwtwth. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 1.)  Four  of  his  lettera  are  extant  in  the  Bodlr  mh 
library.  A  very  beautiful  full-length  marble  effijgy  of  faim  9t.A 
exists  in  the  obscure  parish  church  of  Catheniigtoity  ILset5. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  estate  by  his  son, 

LAwuDfca  Htds,  who  became  principally  remariabic  ftw 
the  personal  share  which  he  had  in  furthering  the  eecnnp  •  --' 
Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.    The  kin^  m  h  • 
memorable  wanderings  was  concealed  for  a  night  at  the  bc«B«r 
of  one  of  Mr.  Hyde's  tenantB.    But  as  this  tenant  ws»  u* 
hot-headed  a  royalist  to  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  ftrcrvt  i*^ 
his  guest's  quality,  the  king  was  accordingly  naased  otf  «»  a 
roundhead,  and  was  in  that  charscter  compellea  to  drink  mlijt 
must  then  have  appeared  hopeless  success  to  the  royal  csuio 
Afler  some  difficulty  Charlea  was  withdrawn  from  the  mar ' 
house  by  Lord  Southampton  and  Mr.  Hyde,  and  by  tK-  r& 
safely  conducted  the  next  day  to  Shoreham,  where  the^  acr- 
ceeded  in  procoring  a  passage  for  him  to  F4camp.    Tb<>  « <r> 
cumstanccs  are  told  in  detau  m  a  manuscript  wnt^cn  br  Mr 
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Oyde'i  cousin  Colonel  Goonter,  himself  an  actor  in  the 

prents.    This  mannacript  is  now  deposited  in  the  British 

MuKWD,  and  oontaina  the  only  authentic  account  of  the 

escape  of  the  king.    There  are  notices  of  it  in  Jesse's  *  His- 

Uiry  of  the  Stuarts ;'  and  in  Parry's  *  Account  of  the  Coast  of 

Susses.'  Lawrence  Hyde  was  M.P.  for  Winchester  after  the 

Restontion ;  be  mairied  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gren- 

YiIIe,.tbe  n^piKiator  between  General  Monk  and  Charles  II. 

for  ie  ftstota^on  of  the  king;  and  died  in  1682:  his  grand- 

ha^ter  married  Mr.  Tooker,  a  Somersetshire  gentleman,  in 

whose  family  the  estate  still  continues. 

IjyDRASTIS.     rWAB!r«BA,  P.  C] 

HYDROCOTYLE  (from  ^^p,  water,  and  KorvXti,  a  ca- 

%)i  A  ^^  ^  plants  belonguig  to  the  natural  order  Umbellt- 

fere,  and  to  the  sub-order  Orthospermese.     It  has  the  tube  of 

the  calyx  rather  compressed,  the  limb  with    an    obsolete 

narprin,  the  petals  ovate,  entire,  acute,  with  a  straight  apex ; 

the  fruit  flatly  compressed  from  the  sides ;  the  carpels  witnout 

Tittse;  the  5  ribs  or  nerves  nearly  filiform,  the  carinal  and 

lateral  ones  nsualljr  obsolete,  and  the  two  intermediate  ones 

joineti.    The  species  of  this  genus  are  generally  bog-herbs ; 

lH]t  few  of  them  are  under-shrubs.    The  umbel  is  single,  sur- 

romxied  by  a  few-leared  involucrum.    The  flowers  sessile  or 

pedicilltfie,  white. 

Upwards  of  90  species  of  plants  have  been  referred  to  this 
fTPoua.  It  is  not  however  improbable  that  a  more  attentive 
itvAj  of  them  will  lead  to  the  distinction  of  other  genera 
amongst  them. 

//.  ndgarU  has  peltate,  orbiculate,  double  crenate  leaves ; 
the  ambeis  capitate,  of  5  flowers,  often  proliferous ;  the  fruit 
enirnnate  b«low.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain 
and  throaghout  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,'  in  marshy  bcjergj 
places,  and  on  the  margins  of  rivulets  on  a  peat  soil.  This 
jtUnt  is  ooDunonljr  called  '  Pennywort,'  on  account  of  its 
iosres  lyin^  flat  on  the  ground  and  having  the  size  and 
form  of  a  piece  of  money.    It  b  also  known  by  the  names  of 

•  water  pennywort^'  *  sheep-killing  pennymss,'  *  white-rot,' 

*  fluke-wort,'  and  *  aheep's-nane.'  These  hitter  names  it  has 
ohtuned  on  account  of  its  being  supposed  to  produce  the  rot 
aw)  other  diseases  in  animals  that  feed  on  it.  This  is,  how- 
erer,  an  error,  as  this  plant  will  not  produce  disease  in  animals, 
but  it  occun  in  damp  moist  situations,  where  animals  that  feed 
ue  likely  to  be  attadied  with  rot  and  other  diseases.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  other  marsh  plants,  as  the  species  of  Drosera 
md  Pif^cola,  have  been  supposed  to  cause  disease  in  sheep 
ndoxen. 

Of  the  large  nuinber  of  species  of  this  genus  few  if  amr 
m  oacd  m  the  arts  or  mediane,  and  none  of  them  are  sum- 
ciradv  ornamental  to  lead  to  their  cultivation.  H.  Asiatica 
is  aid  to  be  used  in  India  as  a  diuretic  and  occasionally  as  a 
nilinaiy  vegetable.  H.  umbeUata  is  recommended  by  Martins 
li  a  remedy  in  brpochondriaais,  but  on  what  grounds  is  not 
itled.  The  fresh  jmce  acts  as  an  emetic.  It  is  sud  to  pos- 
se«  an  aromatic  odour  and  an  agreeable  taste.  The  species 
of  Djdrocotyle  are  easily  cultivated ;  they  must  all  be  kept 
moist  The  stove-greenhouse  and  frame  kinds  should  oe 
^wn  in  pots  placed  in  pans  of  water. 

{limy  Ckardener's IHctwnary ;  Burnett,  Ou^/uMf ;  Babing- 
toQ.  Mtmual  of  British  Botany,) 
HYDROCYANIC  ACID.    JPauasic  Acid,  P.  C.  S.] 
HYDROSTATIC  BED.    [Bd>otad,  P.  C.  S.] 
HYGROMETRY  is  that  part  of  natural  philosophy  which 
r^es  to  the  determination  of  the  humidity  of  booies,  parti- 
^.Uriy  of  the  atmosphere :  it  comprehends  also  the  theory  of 
(^  instmments  which  have  been  mvented  for  the  purpose  of 
Bcertaining  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  given  volume 
t«f  air. 

The  ezperimenta  of  Dr.  Dalton  have  proved  that  the  water 
noeived  rrom  the  earth  b  not  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere, 
■kI  that  it  exiata  there  in  the  form  of  vapour.  That  philo- 
vpber  discovered  also  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  contained 
'B  a  portioo  of  the  atmosphere  depends  greatly  upon  the  tem- 
pcntare  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  is  very  variable  even  when 
^  temperatore  is  constant.  He  ascertained  moreover  that 
when  a  qaantttr  of  aqtieous  vapour  at  a  given  temperature  is 
iiSused  throufii  any  space,  it  wiU  support  the  same  external 
pcmre,  whether  previously  that  space  had  been  void  or  occu- 
pied b^air.  On  these  pnnciples  are  founded  the  methods 
ihidb  have  been  used  for  determining  the  absolute  quantity 
vf  motsture  in  a  ^ven  volume  of  air  by  means  of  the  hygro- 
oetcr:  the  requisite  data  being  the  elasticities  of  aqueous 
*>f«ur  al  di&rent  temperatures,  and  the  corresponding  indi- 
aiioQc  of  the  inatfument 


The  tension  or  elasticity  of  wateiy  vapour  corresponding  to 
every  decree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  from  zero  to  the 
point  of  Doiling  water  (measured  hy  the  height  in  inches  of 
the  column  of  mercury  which  the  vapour  will  support  when 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  represented  by  30  inches), 
has  been  determined  by  Drs.  Daltun  and  Ure,  who  for  this 
purpose  introduced  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the  vacuum 
of  a  barometer,  and  observed  how  much,  at  different  tem- 
peratures, the  vapour  arising  from  it  depressed  the  column  of 
mercury ;  and  a  table  of  such  tensions  is  published  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  '  Manchester  Memoirs.' 

Previously  to  stating  the  manner  of  determining  the  relation 
between  the  indications  of  an  hygrometer  and  the  state  of 
aqueous  vapour  with  respect  to  tension,  it  will  be  proper  to 
notice  the  following  circumstances : — When  an  hygrometer, 
like  that  of  Saussure  or  De  Luc  [Htgbomstbb,  r.  C],  is 
introduced  in  a  close  vessel,  or  in  any  part  of  space  fully  satu- 
rated with  aqueous  vaijour,  it  is  observed  that,  whatever  be 
the  temperature,  the  index  points  to  the  same  graduation ; 
from  which  it  mav  be  inferred  that  equal  quantities  of  vapour 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  material  (hair  or  whalebone)  of 
which  the  instrument  consists,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  temperature.  In  fact  the  vapour  in  the  vessel,  or  space,  is 
in  such  a  state  that  the  presence  of  a  material  having  the  least 
possible  affinity  for  water  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  raecipita- 
tion  of  the  latter :  the  hygroscopic  material  has  an  im&nity  for 
water,  and  thus  it  absorbs  that  which  is  precipitated.  But 
the  quantity  absorbed  is  so  small  as  not  to  dimmish  sensibly 
the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  in  the  vessel ;  and  therefore  the 
absorption  continues  to  the  full  extent  of  the  affinity  of  the 
material :  the  quantitjr  thus  absorbed  is  necessarily  constant, 
unless  the  affinity  undei^go  some  change  by  a  change  of  tem- 
perature ;  but  experience  proves  that  the  affinity  of  the  ma- 
terial is  not  sensibly  altered  by  such  change  ¥rithin  the  Umita 
of  the  usual  thermometric  scale. 

When  the  weasel  into  which  the  hygrometer  is  introduced 
is  not  completely  saturated  with  water,  the  quantity  of  water 
absoriied  by  the  hygroscopc  material  is  limited  by  the  power 
of  the  latter  to  absorb  the  precipitated  moisture :  that  power 
diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  received,  so  that  tho 
affinity  of  the  material  for  water  ceases  to  act  jrhen  it  is  equi- 
valent to  the  pressure  which  the  vapour  can  support  without 
becoming  liquia ;  and  the  elongation  of  the  hair  or  whalebone 
then  ceases,  or  the  index  remains  stationary  on  the  scale. 

In  order,  then,  to  determine  the  law  according  to  which  tho 
affinitjr  of  the  hygroscopic  material  for  water  diminishes  as  tho 
precipitated  water  ia  absorbed  by  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
nnd  on  the  scale  of  the  hygrometer  a  number  of  points  corre- 
sponding to  any  given  elasticities  of  the  vapour,  Ga^  Lussac 
put  water  into  a  vessel  of  glass ;  and,  having  determined  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapour  arising  from  it,  he  suspended  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel  a  delicate  hygrometer  of  the  kind  in- 
vented by  Saussure.  The  vessel  was  then  closely  covered,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  communication  between  the  vapour 
within  and  the  external  air ;  when,  after  a  short  time,  the 
index  of  the  hygrometer  became  stationary  at  a  certain  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  graduated  ring  which  serveci  as  a 
scale ;  this  point  thus  became  an  indication  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  vapour.  Experiments  of  the  like  kind  being  made  with 
vapour  of  equal  temperature,  but  ui  different  states  of  elas- 
ticity, between  those  which  correspond  to  extreme  dryness 
and  complete  saturation,  there  were  obtained  so  many  points 
on  the  sode  of  the  instrument  as  indications  of  the  elasticitiea 
of  the  vapour. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  M.  Biot  found,  by 
interpolation,  a  table  of  the  elasticities  of  vapour  ^or  every 
degree  of  Saussure's  hygrometer,  the  temperature  being  10* 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer  (60**  Fahr.).  He  also  formed 
a  table  showing  the  degrees  of  the  hygrometer  corresponding 
to  every  degree  of  elaradtw.  The  extremes  of  diyness  and 
moisture  on  the  scale,  and  also  the  corresponding  extremes  of 
elasticity,  were  indicated  respectively  by  0  and  100  (Biot, 
Draitd  de  Physique,  liv.  i.  ch.  IS) ;  but  the  elasticities  or 
tensions  would  be  more  conveniently  expressed  in  terms 'of  the 
elasticity  at  the  pomt  of  complete  saturation,  which  is  then 
reporesented  by  unity. 

The  numbers  in  the  table  are  formed  from  the  observed 
tensions  at  a  constant  temperature  equal  to  50**  (Fahr.) ;  and 
it  might  be  supposed,  smce  the  index  of  the  hygrometer 
stands  constantly  at  100"*  when  the  material  is  acted  on  by 
vapour  in  the  state  of  maximum  tension  whatever  be  the  tem- 
perature, that  the  index  should  stand  at  one  point  on  the  scale 
when  the  tensions  of  the  vapour  have  the  same  proportioo  to 
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Ihe  nAximuin  tcnrion  at  their  respective  tenpemtun^ :  thu 
luppoaition  is  not  quite  correct ;  bat  it  mMj  be  pnmmfA  that, 
in  ttdng  Biot't  Ubie  for  tempcratores  differing  fiviiA  50" 
(Fahr.),  the  error  in  the  tensions  will  not  be  considerable. 

Gaj  Lossac  having  proved  that  vapours,  whether  thoee  of 
pure  water  or  such  as  consist  of  dinerent  kinds  intermixed, 
while  they  retain  their  character  of  elasticity,  sufler  the  same 
variations  of  volume  by  variations  of  pressure  as  are  suffered 
oy  permanently  elastic  fluids,  determined,  by  subsequent  ex- 
periments, the  volumes  of  the  vapour  produced  by  a  given 
weight  of  water  at  given  temperatures  and  under  pven  atmos- 
pherical pressures;  and  thus,  consequently,  obtained  the 
quantity  of  moisture  in  a  given  volume  of  vapour.  The 
results  of  his  experiments  were  reduced  to  a  formula  by  Biot; 
and  subsequently,  with  certain  modifications,  to  one  in  English 
weights  and  measures  by  Dr.  Andenon,  the  writer  of  the 
articie  on  Hygrometry  m  the  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopeedia.' 
This  formula  is 

10953  B.F 
^^^  447-4 +<  ' 
in  which  G  is,  in  gruns,  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  a  cubic 
inch  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  represented  by  /  (Fahren- 
heit's scale),  F  is  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  at  the  same 
tcmpersture,  and  B  is  the  height  of  the  barometrical  column 
in  inches  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  It  agrees  neariy 
with  that  which  was  obtained  by  Dalton  from  experiments 
on  the  state  of  the  thermometer  at  the  dew-point  [Htgbo- 
auTU,  P.  C],  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  that 
result  being  30  inches.  From  this  formula,  the  temperature  t 
being  50^  (Fahr.^  B  =  30  inchcv,  and  F  =  0*875  (from 
Dalton's  table  of  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  corresponding  to 
that  temperature  and  that  density  of  the  air),  we  have 
G  =  '002477,  the  grains  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  of  the 
vapour. 

The  value  of  G  being  thus  found  for  any  given  states  of  the 
barooieter  and  thennometer ;  the  weight  of  moisture,  in  grains, 
in  a  cubic  inch  of  air  of  the  like  density  and  temperature,  and 
corresponding  to  anr  observed  degree  of  Saossure*s  hygro- 
meter may  oe  obtained  on  multiplying  that  value  by  the 
number  in  Biot's  table  corresponding  to  the  observed  degree 
and  dividing  the  product  by  100 ;  this  division  must  be  made 
because,  in  that  table,  100  represents  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapour  when  in  the  state  of  complete  saturation. 

The  extreme  points  on  the  scale  of  an  hygrometer  acting 
bv  the  elongation  of  a  material,  like  those  of  Sausmre  and 
lie  Luc,  may  be  found  in  the  following  manner :  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  placed  under  a  receiver  in  which  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  dry  caustic  alkali ;  when,  aAer  a  time,  the  material 
will  contract  m  length  as  much  as  its  nature  will  permit ;  the 
point  on  the  scale  at  which  the  index  stands  is  that  of  extreme 
dryness,  and  constitutes  the  aero  point.  The  instrument  may 
then  be  placed  in  water,  or  in  a  receiver  filled  with  vapour 
completely  aaturaled  with  mmsture,  when  the  materiid  will 
expand  to  the  greatest  extent  possible:  the  place  of  the 
inoex  b  then  to  be  considered  as  the  point  of  extreme 
humidity,  and  is  usually  indicated  by  100. 

Leatie's  hyffroi*ieter  consists  of  a  glaas  tube  bent  so  as  to 
form  two  equal  branches  pamllel  to  one  another,  and  each 
lerminatinjg  with  a  hollow  ball  in  which  is  introduced  suU 
phone  acid,  coloured.  One  of  the  balla  is  covered  with 
cambric,  which  is  kept  constantly  moist  by  water  from  a 
neiKhbouring  veasel ;  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  by 
cooling  that  ball,  allows  the  ur  in  the  other,  by  its  superior 
elasticity,  to  depress  the  acid  in  the  tube  below  and  force  it 
to  rise  in  the  other.  The  deme  tX  evaporation  depends 
partly  on  the  temnerature,  and  partly  on  the  state  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  with  respect  to  humidity ;  and  hence 
the  depcessioa  of  the  acid  in  the  tube,  being  measured  by  a 
convenient  scale,  affinrds  an  indication  of  the  relative  dryness 
of  the  air.  In  order  to  determine  the  absolute  Quantity  of 
moisture  in  a  given  volume  of  the  atmosphere  by  tne  state  of 
bis  hygrometer,  Leslie,  having  found  from  some  experiments 
that  the  capacity  of  air  for  caloric  was  i  of  that  of  water,  and 
havmg  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  caloric  necessaiy  to 
convert  a  given  volume  of  water  into  vapour  was  expressed  by 
6000  degrees  of  his  instnunent ;  concluded  that  the 


quantity  of  caloric  would  raise  an  equal  volume  of  air  to  a 
temperatore  expressed  by  }  X  6000,  or  16,000  degrees  of  the 
instrument ;  and  consequently  that,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
wet  ball,  atasoapheric  air  contains  a  Quantity  of  moisture 
equal  to  ^Jv  P^  of  its  weight  for  each  degree ;  the  scale 
between  the  points  of  extreme  dryness  and  extn^iT'e  moisture 


being  divided  into  one  thousand  parts.  (Trrattte  *(>q  iW 
Relations  of  Air  to  lleat  and  Moisture.') 

From  the  fact  that  the  elastic  forces  of  pure  vapour  nvi  << 
vapours  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  are  equal  to  one  uiofi-* 
the  expansion  which  air  undergoes  in  consequence  of  Un-i 
saturat  >d  with  moisture  mav  bo  found.  For  if  V  re|irMf«  t 
a  given  volume  of  dry  air,  V'  the  volume,  wbea  ssturj- : 
and  B,  in  inches,  the  height  of  the  barometrical  cola-  • 
then  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  under  the  increased  to'  ..-. 

V  B 

V  is  -^.     Now  F  representing  the  elastic  force  of  the  n- 

pour  in  inches  of  mercury,  which,  for  the  given  tenpmuft, 
may  be  found  from  Dalton*s  table;  the  sum  of  the  cW^ 

V  b 

forces  of  the  air  and  vapour  will  be  expreased  byF-f-^,. 

and  this  being  made  equal  to  B,  the  pressure  of  the  ita  •. 
phere,  the  value  of  V  —  V  majr  be  found.  Making  V  -  i 
that  value  expresses  the  expansion  in  a  fractional  psrtcf ;  ^ 
volume  of  Ary  air. 

At  any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  metn  tts- 
pcrature  at  which  moisture  begins  to  form  in  the  atBKKt>^r  > 
mzj  be  found  from  Dalton's Tbrmula  £  «*  ^^  M  (F  *  F)  t    i 
which  £  is  the  number  of  grains  evaporated  in  oncici../.   | 
from  the  surface  of  water  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  6  in(h<^  ui 
diameter  and  one  inch  deep,  F  is  the  elastic  force  of  tap-  I 
in  the  atmosphere  at  a  given  temperature,  which  ms^  U-  ::• 
mean  annual  temperature  at  the  place  {W  Fahr.,  iur  (irra  i 
Britain),  and  F'  tne  elastic  force  excrtoa  at  the  tiiae  thai  'u 
moisture  begins  to  form :  M  is,  in  gruns,  the  evtpon.ti:«* 
force  in  an  atmosphere  supposed  to  be  perfectly  dry ;  rj\ 
Dalton  has  given  a  table  of  such  forces  for  dificrent  teDpr%- 
tures,  the  atmosphere  being  at  rest,  in  sentle,  and  in  ▼]<>:•': 
motion.     In  the  table,  the  temjierature  being  212*,  the  h«- .:  : 
of  the  barometrical  column  30  inches,  and  the  wind  blow.:; 
moderately,  the  value  of  M  is  1 54  ;  axid  substituting  thii  «i..' 
in  the  formula,  we  have  F'-*  F  —  |  £. 

The  mean  annual  evaporation  in  Great  Britain  is  *COO(M>: 
inches  or  *01155  gruns  per  minute :  this  last  number  h'lr^ 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  a  circle  6  iuchea  in  diameter,  {:>'•« 
0-3236  grains  per  minute  (—  E)  from  a  vessel  of  tbsi  lu;- 
nitude;  hence  F'  —  F- 00647.  But,  by  Dallon*i  U" 
the  elastic  force  (F)  of  vapour  at  a  temperature  «s— 
to  SO"*  b  expressed  by  0*375,  in  inches  of  mercury;  \.<wt 
F'  —  -3103  inches.  Substituting  in  the  above  formula  fur  C 
this  value  of  F'  in  place  of  F,  and  30  inches  for  B,  «e  ^' 
•00205  for  the  number  of  grains  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  uk  \i  ^ 
air  corresponding  to  the  elasticihr  F'.  To  thb  number  ri  •. 
responds  the  temperature  44^  lo' ;  which  may  be  fouod  = ; 
insjpcction  in  a  table  formed  to  contain  the  values  of  G  f  r 
different  degrees  of  temperature. 

HYMEN^A  (from  Hymen,  in  reference  to  iu  u  a 
leaflets),  a  genus  of  plants  belon^g  to  the  natural  orl*: 
Leguminosse.  It  has  a  calyx  fiirniahcd  with  two  bracu  •' 
the  base ;  the  tube  turbinate,  coriaceous ;  the  limb  4^  pa-^^"* 
deciduous,  with  2  lobes  sometimes  united  into  one;  5; to- 
tals nearly  equal,  glandular ;  10  stamens  distinct,  hSiat^  >*> 
the  middle;  the  style  filiform;  the  legume  woody,  oU*'; 
man^-seeded,  containing  fecula ;  the  embryo  straigbL  'i  •  < 
species  are  trees,  with  bifoliate  leaves,  and  cofynbs  of  i^' 
or  yellow  flowers. 

H,  CowbarU,  Locnst-tree,  or  Gum-Antmo  Tree,  naiohU . : 
ovate  leaflets,  unequal-aided,  and  uneoual  at  the  base,  em: :  .- 
in  a  lone  point;  with  the  legume  oblong,  comprencii,  y.- 
lowish,  shining.     It  is  a  fine  lofty  spreading  tree,  and  cr  «* 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America  ana  in  Jamaica.    Tbe  $« 
are  enveloped  m  a  cellular  mealy  substance,  which  is  su> 
like  honey,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  with  great  su.. 
When  fV«ih  it  is  slighUy  purgative,  but  by  keeping  »t  I  - 
this  property.     A  decoction  of  this  substance,  when  s))«  < 
to  ferment,  forms  an  intoxicating  drink  resembling  N^' 
From  between  the  principal  roots  of  this  tree  there  ciu'l*->  - 
fine  transparent  rcsm,  with  a  red  or  yellowish  red  colow.  -* 
which  is  collected  in  large  Inmps  and  sold  under  the  nsinc  v 
Chan  Anime  or  Oum  Anhm,    This  resin  reaembles  amtrr.  ■ 
very  hard,  and  sometimes  contains  leaves,  insects,  or  <)»^" 
objects  imbedded  in  it,  which  remain  in  a  perfect  stui*  'j 
preservation.     It  bums  readily,  emitting  m  very  frannt  sbh  1 
Dissolved  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine  it  makes  one  en  the  fim< 
kinds  of  varnish.     According  to  Lindley,  this  rcsn  b  ralln 
•/ofoAy,  Jaichvy  or  Copalj  and  in    Minas  Geraes  JafU* 
Cowbmii  is  the  name  of  the  tn^  in  some  parts  of  S^-.ti 
Amerca.     In  countries  where  this  tree  crows  the  n*jn  ' 
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gied  sedieBiDy,  and  hts  tJao  been  employed  in  that  way  in 
Europe.  It  acts  as  a  stimulant  when  taken  internally,  and  as 
n  imtuit  whn  applied  externally.  In  fumigation  it  has  been 
employed  far  perms  labouring  under  asthma  and  dyspnoea. 
I^amlvsd  io  spuits  of  wine  or  oil  it  is  used  as  an  embrocation 
in  Theastinn.  IntemaUy^  it  has  been  recommended  as  a 
mMtnte  ibr  guaiacnm,  in  Tenereal  disease  and  chronic  rheu- 
matiaaL  The  inner  bark,  either  in  the  form  of  tincture  or 
decoctiooyis  administered  as  a  vermifuge.  The  cunulores 
btve  a  method  of  mixing  it  with  sugar  and  rum,  90  as  to  make 
a  rtrj  agreeable  emolson  or  syrup.  The  wild  bees  are  fond 
of  bmldmg  their  nests  in  the  trunx  of  this  tree.  The  timber 
of  the  old  tiees  isvCTy  hard  and  tough,  and  is  in  great  request 
for  wheel  work,  particularly  for  cogs.  The  wood  is  so  heavy 
thit  a  cubic  foot  is  said  to  weigh  a  hundred  pounds ;  it  takes 
t  fine  polish. 

Several  other  species  of  Hymenaa  are  described,  but  of 
these  comparatively  little  is  known. 
(DoQ,  Uardemar^s  IHetunuay;  Lindley,  Flora  Medka.) 
HYMENOMTCETES,  the  first  suborder  of  the  Fungf , 
a  natoral  order  of  plants.  [Fuitgi,  P.  CI     Thev  are  cbi- 
lacteriaed  br  tiior  reproductive  organs,  called  the  hymenium, 
being  naked.    This  suborder  is  divided  by  Fries  into  four 
tribes  (Tuaax,  P.C.] ;  by  Berkeley  into  six  tribes.    Those  of 
die  latter  are,  PUeati,  Clavati,  Mitrati,  Cupulati,  Tremellini, 
and  Sderotiacei. 
The  tribe  PUeati  contain  the  following  British 
J^anem^  in  which  the  hymenium  conrists  0I 
dialmg  from  a  common  centre,  with  shorter  ones  in  the  inter- 
stices, composed  of  a  double  dosely  connected  membrane, 
BMre  or  less  disdnct  from  the  pileus :  the  veil  is  various  or  ab- 
smt    rAoAxicTO,  P.  C.^ 

OaAaniba  baa  the  pileus  fhnushed  below  with  dichoto- 
BOOS,  radiatingy  brandied,  subparallel  folds,  not  separable 
froB  the  flesh,  sometimes  anastomosing  or  obsolete. 

MervSm  faaa  the  hymenium  veiny,  or  sinuoso-plicate ;  the 
folds  not  distinct  from  the  flesh  of  tne  ptleus,  forming  unequal 
annilar  or  flexnons  pores.    [MBBirijrs,  P.  C.] 

SekizoakjfBmm  has  the  gills  radiating  from  the  base,  com- 
pmed  of  a  folded  membrane,  which  is  ruptured  along  their 
(df^ ;  the  two  portkms  of  the  fold  being  revolute,  bearing 
isn  onlv  on  the  cmter  snrfiMX. 

Iknkdm  has  ^e  hymenium  composed  of  anastomosing 
gills,  or  flexooos  elongated  pores  formed  out  of  the  corky 
■ihftance  of  the  pileus. 

iWjF/WMa  has  the  hymenium  concrete,  with  the  substance 
of  the  pileus  consisting  of  snbrotund  pores  with  their  simple 
disBBpiments. 

Bokhu  has  die  hymenium  distinct  finom  the  substance  of 
the  pileus,  consisting  of  cylindrical  separable  tubes,  with 
oUoDg  sporidin.     [Bolrvs,  P.  C] 

FAma  haa  the  hymenium  formed  of  a  distinct  substance 
but  coueiete  with  tiie  fibres  of  the  pileus ;  the  tubes  at  first 
vait-like,  somewhat  remote,  closed,  radiate-fimbriate,  at  length 
tpprozimated,  elongated,  open. 

Hfdnm  haa  the  hymenium  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
puos,  eompooed  of  free  spine-like  processes. 

Siiiatrema  has  the  hymenium  somewhat  distinct  from  the 
micas,  compused  of  irrq^^ularty-disposed,  curved,  and  gjTfme 
mseUate  teeth. 

ffpcx  has  the  hymenium  concrete  with  the  substance  of 
die  pileus,  tsm  into  distinct  spines,  disposed  in  rows  or  in  a 
nti<silBte  manner,  their  bases  connected  together  by  lamellate, 
mnoBs,  or  porooa  folds ;  the  asci  riender,  situated  only  on  tiie 
^xtiitd  proceaaes. 

Badakan  haa  the  hymenium  tuberculated ;  tiie  tubercles 
dttpelem,  resembling  papillc  or  rude  somewhat  angular 
n"Ms,  more  or  less  obtuse,  distant,  distinct  or  irregiuarly 
^scicriate,  the  inner  substance  homogeneous  with  the  recep- 
tidc;  die  asci  occupying  indifferendy  all  parts  of  the 
DTumiium. 

Pkbbui  has  the  hymemum  homogeneous  and  concrete, 
«Tth  die  pileos  smooth,  venoso-ragose,  wrinkles  interrupted, 
dispowd  nregukrly,  stimght  or  flenioos,  bearing  asd  all 
•▼er. 

T^ekphora  haa  the  hymenium  homoeeneous  and  concrete 
v^  die  pSeos,  even  or  papillate,  the  whole  surface  bearing 

Of  ihcse  geaem  Agatieos  contains  by  fiur  the  greatest 
Baaber  of  species.  On  this  account  it  has  been  found  neces- 
ary  to  ciass  the  speeies  under  various  subgenera.  The  fol- 
lov^ag  table  contatas  the  subgenera  ef  Fries  arranged  in  eight 
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AGARICUS. 

Lamellae 
simple,  unequal 
juiceless,     per-, 
sistent,  discrete 
from  the  pileus. 


/Amanita. 
jLepiota. 
I  Limadum. 

,  iTricholoma. 

Lamellae  unchangeaUe ;  jClitocybe. 
veil  variable  or  none ;  spoA  Omphalia. 
ridia  white.  I  Collybia. 

I  Mycena. 
lOmphalia. 
\PIeurotu8. 
Hyporhodhu,  rCHptopilus. 

r^amellag  changeable    in   lEcdlia. 
hue  ;   veil  none ;  sporidia  |  Leptonia. 
Tose-coloured.  vNolanea. 

Inocyhe,  Imx^be. 

Lamelle  changeable ;  veil  spnnging  longi- 
tudinally from  the  innate  fibres  of  the  pileus ; 
sporidia  tawny  brown. 

/Pholiota. 


xlsmitiiscffa 
Lamellae  discoloured ;  veil 
floccose ;  sporidia  subferru-^ 
ginous. 


Hebeloma. 

Flammula. 

Nancoria. 

Galera. 

Tapinia. 

Crepidotos. 

Pratellarius. 


Phaottu.  

Lamellae  changeable,  nebidous ;  veil  vari- 
is ;  sporidia  dark  brown. 

f'Volvaria. 
Ptalliota. 
Gomphus. 
Hypholoma. 
Psuocybe. 
Psatiivra. 
Coprmarius.  Coprinarios. 

Veil  partial ;  lamellse  lax,  nebulous ;  spo- 
^ridia  buck. 


Most  of  tfte  species  included  under  the  seriea  Leneo* 
aporos  are  eatable,  and  contain  those  species  which  are  men* 
tioned  as  edible  ui  the  article  Aoabicus,  P.  C.  It  also  con- 
tains the  various  species  of  Amanita,  which  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  fbngi.  A,  cmtarea 
is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  but  not  so  much  so  as  for  the 
traditional  belief  that  it  was  in  a  dish  of  these  mushrooms, 
which  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  m  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  the  table,  that  Agripjnna  administered  poison  to 
her  hnsband  Claudius  Caesar,  in  order  to  hasten  ner  son's 
accession  to  the  Imperial  power.  A.  nnacana  poaaeaaos  an 
intoxicating  or  narcotic  property.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nor£-eastem  parts  of  Asia  in  the  same  manner  as  wine, 
brandy,  arrack,  spruce,  ftc.  are  by  other  nations.  One  large 
or  two  small  fungi  is  a  common  dose  to  produce  a  pleasing  in- 
toxication for  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Ui>wards  of  700  species  of  the  genus  Agaricoa  have  been 
deacribed ;  of  these  338  are  natives  of  the  British  Islands. 

Ei^ht  apecies  of  the  genus  CaathareUua  inhabit  Great 
Britam.  The  C  aurantiacut  is  said  to  be  a  poiaonous  plant. 
It  is  common  in  fir-woods  and  pastures.  It  naa  a  beautiiul 
orange  colour  and  a  strong  smell.  C  dbturuUf  the  eommoo 
Chanterelle,  is  'common  in  woods  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn. The  pileus  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  an  wreeable  smell  like  that  of  apricota.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  this  fimgus  is  eaten,  b«t  is  not  oflen 
used  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  however  dangeroua  when  eaten 
raw,  and  ahould  dways  be  cooked.  They  form  a  delicious 
ingredient  in  rich  gravies. 

One  of  the  spedes  of  Mmdiut  has  been  supposed  to  be 
die  cavse  of  drjr-rot.  [Ihnr.Ror,  P.  C.  ;* MaRoiJws,  P.  C] 
Berkeley  describes  ^we  speeies  of  this  genus  as  natives  of 
Great  Britam. 

Of  ScUzopi^^ium  but  one  species  lias  been  finind  in  Great 
Britain,  the  S,  cauuaune.  It  is  a  veiy  beautiful  fungus,  and 
has  been  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  wmdd. 

The  genus  Dmdalea  has  beeai  so  named  from  the  remark- 
able siniiosities  and  aculptnre4ike  pores  of  its  hymenium. 
jD.  ^siercrna  is  found  commonly  oai  oak-trees  or  stamps  and 
roota  of  that  wood.  It  is  an  astringent  and  has  been  applied 
to  wounds  to  arrest  haemorThage.  It  is  commonly  called  *  the 
lungs  of  the  oak,'  and  was  fiinneriy  on  this  account  used  as  a 
remedy  in  phthisis.  It  is  at  the  present  day  sold  In  Covent 
Garden  market  for  that  purpoae.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  this  genua  which  are  indigenous  in  Great  Britain 
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UpwanU  of  forty  t(irr]i*«  of  the  gmut  Pofyponu  are  fotmd 
in  Grrftt  Uritain,  wkI  many  more  Luropoan  spcciet  liare  been 
dnrrihrtl.  Many  of  tho  f  uccin  are  umhI  in  arU  and  modi- 
fine.  P.  igmiariuM  has  long  lM>en  famed  as  a  ttyptic.  Amadou, 
or  G«nnan  Under,  b  mide  from  thii  plant  bj  separating  the 
poront  hymeninm  from  the  lianier  narta  and  steeping  it  in  a 
solotioo  of  nitre  aAcr  it  has  been  beaten  into  a  soft  sponsy 
state.  Many  other  species  of  Polvfioros  may  be  naed  for  the 
aame  purpose.  The  Lapland<»re  slvo  use  them  for  applying 
the  actual  ouitery  in  tho  same  way  as  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  use  the  moxa.  When  they  suffer  firom  pain  in  the 
limtjs,  ther  {mil  the  fun^rus  in  jiieces  and  placing  it  on  the 
skin,  set  fire  to  it  and  allow  it  to  bum  away  till  it  blis- 
ten  tho  sliin,  when  it  arts  as  a  counter-irritant.  P.  (^JUci" 
maia  la  a  cstliartic.  P»  mtattolaa  has  a  pleasant  smell. 
8ome  of  the  species  secrete  acids,  and  boletic,  liingtc,  and 
oialic  acids  have  been  obtained  from  them.  P.  tqvamonu  is 
one  of  the  lar)rt*st  of  Hritish  funfH,  weitrhinf?  sometimes  as  much 
as  thirty  pounds.  P,  tiesintetor  is  one  of  the  funffi  found  on 
decs  ring  timber  when  it  is  attacked  with  what  is  called  dry-rot 

5fany  of  the  plants  formerly  included  under  the  genus 
BoUtm$  arc  now  referred  to  PobmniM.  Berkeley  enumerates 
aiatren  species  of  the  genus  Boletus  as  natives  of  Great 
Britain.     [Bourrra,  P.  C.l 

Tho  genus  Hytbnam^  althoiiffh  named  after  ^vo»,  the 
tnAe,  includes  a  different  seriei  of  planU.  The  hymeniuro 
b  formed  of  spinous  bodies  whi<-h  give  to  the  species  of  thb 
genua  a  very  formidable  appeanmoe.  Ilenee  they  are  called 
In  the  country  spine-stools,  prick le-stools,  &c.  Several  species 
are  natives  ol  Great  BriUin.  Some  are  eaublc,  but  caution 
ahoolj  be  used  in  their  selection.  De  CandoUe  says  that  those 
which  have  a  dark  colour  are  dangerous. 

Th«  genus  FishUima  has  one  rrprrsmtative  in  Great 
Britab,  P,  htpniica^  the  pipe-stuol.  It  grows  upon  the  trunks 
of  old  oaks  and  other  tree*.  It  b  eaten  in  France.  When 
cat  into  it  b  beautifully  marbled  with  red  and  whito  streaks 
iwambUag  a  fine  piece  of  beef.  It  b  called  in  France  FoU 
d$Bamf,ltm^9m<kBa^,GimdgChate,kc.  Ithasanadd 
lasto,  Imt  b  rather  toufrh.  It  has  been  known  aometimes  to 
■dain  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds. 

Tha  genera  Sitlotrema,  Irpa,  Eadmtmm^  and  PhlMa  are 
•man  genera,  and  not  used  as  food,  or  in  any  other  way. 
TlMpiAorv  b  an  extensive  genus,  and  forty. two  species  are 
indigeootts  in  Great  Britain.  They  are  common  on  decaying 
branches  of  trees,  &c.,  and  exhibit  a  varietr  of  coloura. 

The  tribe  Gkmtfi,  which  are  dbtinguisbed  by  a  single  or 
branched  vertical  receptacle,  embrace  the  following  Britbh 
generm  i-^dawma,  Caiocera,  Gtoglo$mm,  Spaihuiaria^  Mi* 
inrfa,  TVpAstIa,  and  ISaiiUaria.  These  plants,  in  their 
branched  and  club-shaped  forms,  resemble  tlie  coraU,  and 


rere  actually  plai^  by  the  older  natural bts  In  the 
elaas.  Some  ol  the  spet^irs  of  the  Clavaii  are  edible.  All 
the  Clavaria  are  ester mcd  as  food.  C.  mpota  has  an  agree- 
able flavour  tike  that  of  the  common  mushroom.  C  Jiara 
and  C.  ffxidata  are  prixed  on  account  of  their  taste.  C. 
€viinM  IS  the  species  most  commonly  eaten  on  the  Continent. 

The  ifUraii  have  a  bullato,  fiieiform,  margined  receptacle. 
They  •mfaraee  five  BrttUh  genera:  MarcMla,  HeheUa^ 
Fsopa,  Xaotfw,  and  ribn$sta, 

Tm  fpnos  MorchtOa  yields  the  esculent  fungus  mord. 
rMoaSiv  P.  C.l  Three  siiecies  are  found  In  Great  Britain. 
There  are  alao  three  Britifth  species  of  Helvella  as  that  genus 
b  at  preeeol  defined.  The  species  of  llelvelU  are  edible. 
H,  critp^  b  eon«Kierod  the  best  species  for  eating,  but  none 
of  the  species,  forrtgn  or  Britiah,  are  poisonous. 

The  tribe  OgwrfnTt,  which  has  a  pateltiform  margined  re- 
reptacU  with  a  superior  hymenmm,  contains  the  following 
British  genera :  ~ /'ento^  PoUOana^  A$to6ohu,  Bulgana^ 
iMiwim^  Tymptuus,  Cfmait<^wm,  StictU,  Crypiam^fceg,  Cy. 
Mrfi'a.  Cn  the«e  Pesita  b  the  most  extensive  genus,  contain- 
ing upwanU  of  900  species,  of  which  106  are  natives  of  (treat 
Bntam.  S>me  of  tnrte  pUnts  are  very  rrmarliable  from 
the  regular  cup- hie  forai  and  the  dnep  ctUours  they  pre- 
sent. P,  cocctntn  b  fierhspi  the  mo«t  rlctrant  plant  bi'lonir- 
lac  lo  the  natural  onlrr  of  Funiri.  The  uutrr  surface  of  the 
<wp  which  it  UiTW*  ts  white  and  d<i«ny,  whilst  tlie  in«i4le  b 
of  the  ricbett  iwmiine.  It  ffiNjumily  gravis  on  Mi«k«  co- 
vered with  i»(MS«  the  irrr«*n  n»l(Hir  nf  «1ih  h  form*  a  (tcautiful 
eontra*t  «tth  tKc  nh'te  a/id  mmwni  nl  the  iV/irJi.  P,  arm* 
§mtmm  f.at  a  iU<y  j.-*ren  rtAtmr,  and  j*-m*m»»  titr  pni)M*ny  ui 
atamuftg  woul  u<i  «liM.h  it  gruvs  of  the  same  fv»l«jur  m  ilU'lf, 


The  Peiiae  are  not  gencnlly  eaten,  bd  aoat  of  thm  aa 
poisonous. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  tribes  of  the  Hymcnomycetts  wr  *k. 
TremeUini  and  Sdenliacei.  The  TrDrocllini  embnteo  Z 
Britbh  genera.  [Taniaujiri,  P.  C]  The  Brituh  pt^ 
included  under  Sclerotiacei  are  P|r^<"mm,  Acnmirrmm, 
Sderoiima^  Perioia  and  Spermoedia,  These  are  aoKib^*!  lu 
lowest  forms  of  the  Ilymeoomyretous  fungi,  sad  \u  .« 
species  which  are  found  attacking  the  various  i^rrr^^ 
pirodudng  the  disease  called  enrot.  [Enoor,  P.  C. ,  Sria* 
MOKDIA,  P.  C]  An  account  of  the  reoiaining  fonai*  ot  l» 
Funjri  b  given  under  (vASTsaoMTcmcs,  P.  C.  S. 

(Bumeit,  OtUiines  of  Boiamy;  Berkeley,  .£j^U  FLta, 
vol.  V. ;  Fries,  Sustema  Mycoiogimm.) 

HYNDFORD,  JOUN  CAR^IICUAEL,  thiidEJVia 
OF,  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  some  diplomatic  celebritj  a  tai 
reign  of  George  II.,  was  bom  in  1701,  and  succeeded  t»  tb 
family  honours  in  1737.  Ue  represented,  m  one  of  thr  >tx. 
teen  rcers,  tho  Scottbh  nobility  in  several  paHiaacati,  vtv^ 
for  two  successive  years  (1739,  1740)  as  royal  Coofluu^ttpr 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  icU 
the  dignity  of  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  n  ttc 
upper  district  of  which  the  family  estates  were  ntesttd.  lis 
diplomatic  life  began  upon  the  occasion  of  the  seinre  of  iw!<ia 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1741 ,  when  hb  lordship  was  drpatel 
envoj|r  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  Prussiaa  txict 
In  thb  mission  he  socceeJed  in  efiectinff  an  aocoonodsUD  b^ 
twcen  that  unscrupulous  prince  and  the  £mpmi-U««i 
Maria  Theresa,  by  a  treaty  concluded  the  foUoaini;  jrara 
Breslau.  So  sensible  were  the  contracting  parties  of  thr  tj^t 
of  his  lordship's  medbtion  and  services,  that  bv  a  gisct  *>a 
the  King  of  Prussia,  ratified  subsequently  at  Vienna  (>t  *Jtf 
Empress-Qneen,  he  was  permitted  to  assume,  m  ativi.uc  b 
the  family  armorial  bearings,  the  Silesian  eagle,  aith  the  tuf\» 
*  ex  bene  merito,*  and  was  moreover  honoured  bv  his  u«a  i£< 
with  the  national  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  ThjiUr 
At  Berlin  he  became  acouainted,  through  the  intrvdsitaa 
of  Frederick,  with  the  iamoua  Baron  Trcn<k,  iibor«>- 
fully  acknowledgca  in  hb  Merooira,  the  '  parental  tn»V 
which  hb  lordship  took  in  counselling  him  and  nroowciac  ka 
interests  when  they  met  aome  years  after  at  Mosrov.  b 
1744  Lord  Uyndford  waa  sent  ambassador  to  Rosiia.  «b'*v 
he  became  a  great  favourite  of  the  Empreas  EUsaUt!!.  m*/) 
took  an  active  part  In  behalf  of  Maria  Theresa;  ami  wc  «m 
highly  instrumental  in  bringing  about,  in  174^,  the  pr*i  <*( 
Aix-m-Chapelle,  which  terminated  what  b  known  b  Utur; 
as  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.     In  thb 


lordship  continued  till  the  end  of  1749.  and  on  hb  rrtan  vw 
oonsti toted  a  privy  councillor  and  lord  of  the  brd-cbsa^. 
In  1752  he  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  on  hb  thud  rw- 
basBj,  with  which,  after  a  few  months,  hb  career  as  a  di,^ 
matist  terminated*  though  he  did  not  altogether  aitkins 
from  political  life.  In  1764  he  received  a  further  aari  <  ^  '.'^ 
king's  esteem  in  the  appointment  of  lord  vicc^adaun.  d 
Scotland.  After  hb  return  from  Vienna,  hb  um  «« 
divided  between  London  and  the  family  seat  at  CanDuL*', 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  memory  of  the  *  Ambaimi:''  ■ 
still  cherished  with  almost  filial  refjard  by  the  dnrm-Uaa  d 
those  who  benefited  by  the  munificence  and  puUtc  r^tri 
which  he  never  ceased  to  manifest  In  promoting  the  mtrma 
of  hb  county.  During  hb  whole  lifetime,  ai^  paroruur  t 
hb  latter  years,  hb  attention  was  unremittingly  drvocrd  is 
hb  estates,  which  he  enhanced  in  value  by  extensive  isfrwf* 
ments,  and  enlarged  hj  Judicious  purchases  and  advsptsfsi"* 
exchangee.  He  died  m  17fi7,  leaving  no  issue.  Ilbo^nsl 
correspondence,  exiendinff  to  twenty*three  volumes  b  wsas- 
icript,  b  now  depoaitod  m  the  British  Mneeoah  to  akat  4 
was  secured  by  purcltase  in  1833. 

UYPANTUO'CIUNUS,  a  gcnna  of  fosaU  CtwuM. 
ttook  the  Silurian  strata. 

UYPERBOLOID.  The  conditiona  mder  mb<h  tb^ 
equation  of  the  second  degree  belonct  to  an  hTperbi>«>»«i  tf« 
given  in  ScmrACis  or  tub  Sbcosi>  Uxcba  K  C.  <^  **^ 
two  kinds  of  hyperbuloids  there  mentioned,  one,  the  ^"^ 
hyperboloid,  has  the  remarkable  property  that  stnur^**  i-"* 
can  be  drawn  upon  it.  llirough  every  point  of  thr  «^*'i«-v 
two  straight  lines  can  be  drawn,  which  are  entinU  upw 
the  surface,  and  which  are  also  in  its  tangent  pbae.  Vi\^^ 
the  surface  is  one  of  revolution,  that  ia,  when  U  b  X^mt*'^  ty 
the  revolution  c»f  an  hyifcrbula  about  Ita  minor  as i«.  *^'* '*' 
fttraiirht  linct  are  all  divid«<d  into  two  seta,  each  set  cit.t  *^  •  i 
of  lines  symmetrirally  dM|iu«ed  with  reapart  to  thr  aA.*.  '  -^ 
never  mectu.g  it .  so  that  if  one  of  either  set  acre  w  ^  •-•• 
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ia  the  adte  Itvt  which  giv*  tiie  revcmt  a  pre* 
,  tad  the  iMlnaMDts  Med 
la  their  iMmufcctiiie,  era  itrictljr  the  creetioB  of  tadt  hjpo. 
the«s.  The  protitieQS  in  the  benluiipt  acta  for  pajring  oer- 
fwta*  wages  and  other  dchta  out  of  the  reediest  tads  of  the 
hnkmpt  arete  eatabliahnMat  of  a  general  h/pothec  over  the 

In  Soothnd  the  hndlord'a  prinlcse  to  lebe  the  tenant't 
goodi  lor  arrotfi  of  tent  ia  caUed  a  b/pothee  while  it  ie  an- 
eiercked— 4hel  k  Io  lajr,  before  execution  agaimt  then  ia 
en—wnwd  the  laodlord  ii  Mid  to  hate  a  hypothec  over  the 
goods.  On  an  affricnltoni  htm  the  crop  tdnds  hypothecated 
lor  the  rent  of  &e  jeer  of  which  it  ia  the  produce.  The 
laadloid'e  right  exitii  to  h»g  m  the  crop  b  on  the  fann,  and 
It  extnda  to  the  rerfaidicatMMi  of  it  eren  from  a  boni  fide 
*  within  thrM  Months  after  the  rent  hM  bilcn  due, 
he  have  been  aperchissr  by  built  in  open  aaaricet.  The 
hypotlMe  for  other  eftcts  Mthe  cattle  on  aiana,  the  tenant's 
isiniUue  n  a  house — subsists  over  the  whole  for  each  term's 
lenty  and  gives  a  preference  for  three  months  after  the  rent  b 
dne.  The  bttUord^s  hypothec  b  not  affected  by  the  bank- 
nnit  statates.  Another  ri^bt  of  a  different  description  b 
called  a  bype|thec  in  Scotland—via.  the  right  of  a  law  agent 
Io  tike  hb  client's  decree  for  expenses,  or  judgment  for  costs, 
In  hb  own  nsme,  in  order  that  he  SMy  recover  parmeot  of 
hb  aoeonnt  M  taxed  by  the  auditor  of  court.  Thb  nfrfat  csnnot 
be  defeated  I7  a  ooUuBvesettlcMeat  Ih  Sootlmd  a  law  agent, 


whether  em|iloyed  to  oondnct  a  lihpation  or  m  odMr  b» 


lal  businMs,  such M  conveyancing,  b entitbd  tomi., 
hb  emplojrer*s  title-deeds  and  papers  until  hb  imt  ufmu  » 
paid.  Thb  right  hM  alao  bean  cdUed  a  l^ypoihae,  but  u  . 
clearly  a  lien. 

In  Fmoe  there  b  a  diatanotion  between  privil4«f«  ^ 
hrpothdqoes.  All  tacit  hypothecs,  armrding  to  the  dnM« 
above  kept  m  view,  are  inclnded  under  the  farmer,  vbc^  «« 
mbdivided  Into  a  general  prefeience  over  all  the  mofmhUt  m 
personal  property  hk  the  debtor's  possession,  and  laminl  p*. 
terenoM  over  particnlar  articles  of  property  for  psrtiGiiar  ui-i*. 
gations.  This  last  named,  in  so  for  m  it  aaeots  bioic»« 
property,  b  the  clam  of  ri^ts  which  hM  been  spaksaersb .« 
M  tacit  hypothec,  and  it  indudes  the  bndlerd't  mvnu  kr 
hb  rent  There  b  also  a  daasification  of  privil^  tu  in 
immeubba,  consisting  of  todt  preferencH  over  vkt  a  u 
England  called  real  property,  and  of  privileges  wUdi  o^n; 
to  both  aaoveable  ana  imaM>veable  proper^.  The  I 
th^ue  b  applied  to  conventional  securitiM  over  u 
or  landed  property,  and  b  the  object  of  much  asefal  kfyiuu, 
such  secuntics  being,  from  the  c€brts  to  aive  vvImI  cdcct  u 
the  law  for  partition  of  auceessiona,  witoout  ledocnf  bm 
below  the  proper  extent  for  agricultorsl  opentfioas,  am 
common  in  Fmnce  than  perhapa  in  any  othar  psit  ti  m 
world.  See  on  the  matter  of  the  Imamoiately  ] 
marks,  Code  Chnl.  lib.  iii.  tit.  18. 

HYPOTUECATION.    [Mor«a«,PC.] 
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Habeniria^  page  I 
Uabingloa,  WUlbm,  I 
Hateefia,  I 
Harkert  Pkmpp,  1 
Ilsckary-Cuoeh.  t 
Hadrmssaut  f  Arsbb.  P.  C  and 
P.  a  8.1 

HMMSoeooena,  a 

Uwietieo  ComburvnlQ»  Writ  de 

[Uars^.  P.  a  &1 
Hagn^  AUianee  of  the.  4 
Raiasmaaa,  Samuel,  4 
HaU  [Snow,  P.t\  a  tC6,  eoL  S] 
Haa<ftiorms»S 
RahMsRiwr.  a 
Hal  rtlalW,  P. C  8] 
HakUa,e 

Halfofd.  Sir  Henry,  a 
Baltlhs,  Bari  o^  6 
UalU  Btfv.  Hobmt,  $ 
Hall.  Basil  Cbpmia,  R.N.,  • 
UaQe.t 

Halbr.Jolu^t 
Ualo^e 
Hakbia.ll 

HamtHan,  David,  II  [bry.  11 
BamMon  Court  PIrture  Oal- 
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ICE-HOUSB,  a  building  oonstmcted  for  the  purpoM  of 
Btepfa^  loe  through  the  summer,  I17  excluding,  at  per- 
fecUyn  possble,  Uie  influence  of  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture w  humiditj  of  the  external  atmosphere.  Such  structures 
tie  not  Qoljr  useful  for  preserving  ice  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  cooling  of  liquors,  or  to  the  preparation  of  articles  ik  eon- 
fectMDsrr,  but  also  as  aflbrding  the  most  eflectual  means  known 
for  keepmg  meat,  fish,  game,  vegetables,  and  fruit  sweet  and 
fresh  in  hot  weather.  In  London's  *  Encydopeedia  of  Cottage, 
FtriD,  snd  Villa  Architecture,'  where  (sec.  736-738)  a  detailed 
Mxoant  is  given  ot  various  modes  of  eonstructing  ice-houses,  it 
is  observed  tiiat  although  these  important  conveniences  are 
rveljr  to  be  found  aoxmg  the  building  of  an  English  farm,  they 
are  freouent  in  those  of  North  America,  and  might  be  advan- 
t^^eottuj  introduced  in  this  country,  especially  upon  such  fanns 
89  are  oonnerted  with  inns.  To  a  gentleman's  country  residence 
m  toe-hoose  ia  always  an  important,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost 
ID  indispensable  appendage. 

Oae  of  the  rimpiest  modes  of  preserving  ice,  alluded  to  in 
ths  work  above  mentioned,  consists  in  enveloping  the  ice  in  a 
great  <pantity  of  straw,  above  &e  surface  of  the  gpround,  in  such 
a  posiuon  «t  moisture,  which  is  even  more  injurious  than 
hHtj  may  drain  off  ireely .  For  this  purpose  the  ground  should 
be  laised  in  the  fcmn  of  a  flattened  cone,  upon  which  should  be 
Ud  astratnm  of  ftggoCs.  Straw  is  laid  upon  the  faggots  to  the 
thickoess  of  a  ibot  or  more,  and  the  ice  is  piled  upon  it  in  a 
conpact  eomcai  mass,  the  larger  the  better.  Over  the  ioe  b 
laid  firrt  about  a  foot  thickness  of  straw,  then  fiiggotpwood  to  a 
fiirtfaer  thickneaa  of  two  feet,  the  interstices  of  which  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  a  stratum  of  confined  air  round  about  the  pile 
ofiee;  and  finally  two  or  three  feet  of  straw  arranged  as  a 
Jiatrfa.  The  best  ntuation  for  audi  an  ice-stack  or  mound  is 
stated  by  Loudon  to  be  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or,  where 
such  mAter  cannot  be  obtained,  under  a  kind  of  shed  roof, 
widi  an  opening  to  the  nortii  only.  Some  writers,  faowevo*, 
among  whom  mny  be  mentioned  Cobbett,  who  notices  the  sub- 
ject in  his  ^  Cottage  Economy,'  considers  that,  in  consequence 
of  their  tendency  to  increase  the  humidity  of  the  air,  the 
vidnity  of  trees  is  olijectionable.  On  toe  same  principle 
MDe  reeonmeMl  an  eastern  or  soutiti-eestem,  in  [H'eferettce  to 
a  oorthem  aspect,  for  the  entrance  to  an  ice-house,  in  order 
that  Ihe  moram^  sun  may  dissipate  the  damp  air  from  it. 

An  ondergroond  iee-house  may,  according  to  Loudon,  be 
nnply  a  ki^  cellar,  with  hollow  or  double  walls,  floor,  roof, 
and  doors,  imd  fumjriied  with  a  tnmped  dnun  to  allow  the 
escape  of  such  water  as  may  be  proauced  by  a  partial  thaw, 
vitbout  admitting  any  mr.  Such  Ice-houses  are  usually  farmed 
in  the  shape  oran  inverted  cone,  which  is  eonndered  tiie 
DXBt  adnmtageoua  because  it  keeps  the  iee  more  compactJy 
together  than  any  other  form,  and  becaase,  in  case  of  any 
t!aw  taking  place,  the  renuDiun|^  ice  will  naturally  slip  down, 
w  IS  to  keep  the  mass  solid.  This  advantage,  however,  jLoudon 
does  not  eonoetve  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  greatly  ia- 
maaed  cnenae  of  ooostniction  involved  in  the  adoption  of 
tbe  conical  form.  '  A  |dain  sipiare  room,'  he  observes,  *  with 
doable  side  walk,  say  a  foot  apart,  a  double  arch  over,  and  a 
doable  floor  mider,  which  can  be  built  with  the  saaae  ease  as 
nj  common  orilar,  wiU,  all  other  circumstances  being  alike 
&v«Biable,  keep  Um  ioe  as  long  as  any  conical  form  whiUever.' 
In  all  cases  it  is  wdl  to  interiwse  a  layer  of  straw,  reeds,  or 
chaf,  which  ia  unfened  to  straw  in  Italy,  where  it  is  used 
for  packing  iee  ror  travelliog,  between  the  walls  and  the  ice ; 
nd  by  the  use  of  fiiggots  as  w^  as  straw  any  perfectly  dry 
<«liir  ia  a  suitable  ntuatton  amy  be  used  as  an  ice-house.  In 
•ane  sitnalxms  a  sufficient  dMfue  of  hollowneas  in  the  walls 
■>7  be  prodsMsd  by  tbe  am^ption  of  tiie  plan  of  bmlding 
with  bricks  an  edfpe  (nAtioed  trader  BunAnro,  P.  C.  S.,  p. 
1M),  or  by  Bome  suiOar  eontrtvanoe.  One  modeof  buikttng 
hallow  wafia  wfaicfa  may  be  thus  applied,  conrists  in  the  nse 
«f  balT-bricka,  divided  longitudhnlly,  as  stretchers,  leafving  a 
space  equal  to  the  full  width  of  a  briek  between  them.  Such 
ulf-bridu  are  ^ttkU  produced  byneariy  catting  the  brick  in 
Uf  with  a  wire  bmre  burning,  when,  after  pyiog  ^^  only 
n  a  angle  brick,  it  mtff  when  burnt,  be  easily  oroken  in  two. 
HoQow  floon  for  ioe-hoases  aaav  be  constnicted  in  various 
««|«  widi  bricks  on  edge  and  tiles  or  flags.  Whatever  be 
^  constnKtion  of  the  ice-house  ilaelf,  there  should  be  no 


opening  by  which  it  can  communicate  widi  the  external  air 
ezceptmg  through  the  entrance  passage,  which  is  usually  at 
least  two  or  three  yards  lon^,  and  foxnished  with  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  doors,  of  which  not  more  than  one  must  be 
opened  at  a  time.  Where  a  portion  of  the  passage  is  fitted 
up  with  shelves  to  serve  as  a  pantry,  fow  doors  are  necessary, 
and  the  sj^ace  between  the  first  or  outer  and  the  second  doors, 
and  also,  if  nosrible,  that  between  the  second  and  third  doors, 
should  be  nlled  up  with  straw,  which,  for  convenience  of 
removal,  may  be  made  up  into  great  begs  or  cushions,  and 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  For  this  purpose  barley-straw 
is,  owing  to  its  softer  nature,  preferable  to  that  of  wheat,  ire, 
or  oats.  The  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  doors  then 
constatutes  the  pantry,  the  tempemture  of  which  may  be 
reduced  by  occasionally  opening  tne  fourth  or  innermost  door 
for  a  time.  Sometimes  mntry-shelves  are  placed  in  the  body 
of  the  ice-house  itself.  Where  the  difficulty  of  excluding  ex- 
ternal temperature  is  very  great,  treble  walls,  roofs,  and  floors 
may  be  used,  and  the  entrance-passage  may  be  made  crooked, 
wim  a  door  at  every  turn. 

Loudon  gives  a  ground-plan  and  section  of  a  complete  Ice- 
house of  apnroved  construction,  of  the  inverted  conical  aliape, 
with  an  arcned  roof,  which  it  is  proposed  to  cover  vrith  two 
or  three  feet  of  earth,  or  more  in  not  climates,  over  whidi  he 
suggests  the  proprie^  of  training  ivy,  for  the  sake  of  exclud- 
ing adar  heat.  In  this  design  a  small  pump  is  shown  com- 
municating with  a  well  in  the  drain  of  the  ice-liouse,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  thaw-water  for  drinking  or  other  use. 
Dr.  Ure,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Arts,'  &e.,  art.  '  Ice4iouse/ 
gives  a  section  of  a  similar  structure,  but  vrith  solid  walls  and 
a  conical  roof  of  timber,  which  may  be  simply  thatched,  or 
covered  with  brickwork  and  thatched,  and  woich  should  have 
a  gutter  round  it  to  collect  and  conduct  to  a  distance  all  rain 
that  fidls  upon  it,  that  the  drcomiaoent  eround  may  be  kept 
dry ;  and  m  Hebert's  '  Enaineers  and  Mechanic's  Encydo- 
podia,'  under  the  same  head,  is  an  account  of  a  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  David  G<ndon,  for  constructing  an  ice-house  of  similar 
form,  principally  of  timber.  In  this  plan  tiie  excavation  is 
made  consioerably  krger  than  tiie  ioe-house,  whidi  eonsisCs 
of  a  framework  of  strong  timbers,  rouehly  boarded  outside, 
and  lined  with  straw  set  on  end  and  connned  by  laths  nailed 
to  the  timb^v.  The  conical  roof  is  thatched  with  straw  or 
heiUh,  and  the  space  between  the  outer  boardinr  and  the  sur- 
fiuse  of  the  excavation  is  filled  with  heath,  brushwood,  or  fir- 
tops,  and  neatiytiuUehed  or  turfed  over.  In  some  ntuations 
dmple  excavations  in  calcareous  soils,  with  a  long  cireintous 
passage  by  way  of  aj^iroacb,  are  used  instead  of  more  regular 
ioe4iofises. 

In  filling  an  ice-house,  the  ice  should  be  broken  with  Bsal- 
lets  to  a  coarse  powder,  wliidi,  according  to  Loudon,  should 
be  '  eomposed  of  particles  not  larger  than  tiiose  of  sand  or 
Bidt,'  and  well  rammed  down  as  it  is  thrown  into  the  ice-well, 
its  upper  surface  being  kept  of  a  concave  shape,  and  a  little 
water  being  occarionall^  added  to  fill  up  all  interstices,  and 
to  focilitate  the  congelation  of  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass.  A 
better  method,  acoordmg  to  the  same  authority,  is  to  sprinkle 
the  ice  with  vrater  satumted  with  salt,  by  dissf^vinj^  it  at  tiie 
rate  of  a  pound  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  salt  and 
water  may  be  applied  by  a  common  vratering-pot  upon  the 
surface  of  the  iee  at  intervals  of  two  feet  fitmi  bottom  to  top  of 
the  mass,  an  extra  quantity  being  poured  on  when  the  filling 
ia  completed.  By  this  means  the  ice  becomes  so  firmly  com- 
pacted as  to  need  the  force  of  a  pickaxe  to  hntk  H  up,  in  the 
neat  of  summer.  '  Thus  prepared,'  observes  Loudon,  quoting 
hmn  the  *  Gardener's  Magasme,'  '  it  vrill  be  found  to  keep 
three  times  as  long  as  by  the  common  metiiod  in  the  house, 
and  it  will  also  keep  three  times  as  long  when  exposed  to  the 
mr,  from  salt  wator,  and  consequentiy  salted  ice,  having  a  less 
capacity  for  heat  then  fresh  water  or  fresh  ioe.'  Snow  is 
occasionally  preserved  in  a  similar  manner  to  iee,  it  being 
carefully  compessed  into  a  solid  mass.  Some  curious  parti- 
cidars  respeetwg  the  use  of  ice  and  snow  for  refrigerating 
liquids,  in  antient  as  well  as  modem  times,  are  given  in  a  long 
paper  in  the  third  volume  of  Beckmann's  *  History  of  Inven- 
tions'  (Ei^lish  edition  of  1814,  pp.  322-356),  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  antient  writers  who  allude  to  the  pre- 
servation of  snow  in  pits  or  trenches;  and  it  is  stated  that  a 
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BmUar  metliod  it  panned  in  PoHim],  where,  when  the  now 
hue  been  collected  in  a  deep  gulf;  eome  fpnm  or  green  todf, 
covered  with  dimg  firom  the  sheep-pens,  is  thrown  over  it ; 
md  under  this  covering  the  snow  is  so  well  preserved  that  it 
ougr  be  taken  up  and  tzansported  to  a  considerable  distance 
throoghottt  the  sununer. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  article,  Loudon  de- 
Bcribes  a  kind  of  pantrr  intended  to  serve  some  of  the  pur- 
poses of  an  ice-house,  m  which  the  evaporation  of  water, 
oonstantly  trickling  down  the  outside  of  a  close  conical  cham- 
ber elevated  above  the  ground,  is  employed  as  a  means  of 
refrifferation  ;  and  also,  in  section  2536  of  his  <  Fint  Addi- 
lionu  Supplement,*  an  ice-boa  which  mieht  almost  be 
termed  a  portable  ice-house.  It  consists  of  an  inner  end 
outer  casing,  six  inches  apart,  the  interval  between  which  is 
filled  with  oumt  cork  reduced  to  powder,  this  being  found  to 
possess  hiffher  non-conducting  properties  than  the  cnarcoal  of 
wood.  Tne  lid  is  double,  ana  is  filled  with  the  same  sub- 
stance ;  and  it  is  made  perfectly  air-tight  by  means  of  project- 
ing ledges,  which,  when  shut,  dip  into  a  gutter  filled  with 
water.  Ice  mav  be  preserved  for  several  weeks  in  such  a 
V>x,  in  which  also  bottles,  dishes,  &c.  may  be  placed.  Simi- 
lar to  this  contrivance  is  the  American  ice-safe  lately  intro- 
duced into  this  country. 

ICE-PLANT.      [MnSBBCBBTACEiE,  P.  C.l 

ICHNEUMON,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
ffymenopteraf  section  TerebnaUia,  and  family  Pupivora, 
in  the  arrangement  of  Latreille.  The  genus,  as  defined  by 
LinnsBus,  included  such  pupivorous  hymenoptera  as  are  fur- 
nished with  veined  wings  (the  anterior  pair  presenting  in 
their  disk  several  complete  or  closed  cells),  filiform  or  setace- 
lus  vibratile  antennas  composed  of  a  great  number  of  articula- 
tions, and  an  ovipositor  of  various  length  and  complicated 
structure.  The  Lmniean  genus  now  constitutes  a  group  in- 
cluding a  great  many  well  marked  genera  and  an  immense 
asserobltfe  of  spedes.  All  these  are  remarkable  for  the 
liabits  of  their  larvse,  which  are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of 
other  insects.  These  bodies  the  perfect  ichneumons  perforate 
by  means  of  their  ovipositors,  and  there  lay  their  eggs.  This 
destructive  habit  ^ve  rise  to  the  name  by  which  they  are 
known;  a  comparison  being  drawn  between  them  and  the 
Effyptian  ichneumon  ( Viverra  Ichneumon),  the  quadruped 
ocuebrated  as  the  destro3rer  of  serpents  and  crocodiles. 

The  history  of  these  insects  has  attracted  much  attention 
among  naturalists,  and  many  elaborate  memoirs  have  been 
written  upon  them.  The  purpose  they  serve  in  the  economy 
of  nature  luu  been  well  described  b^  Kirby  and  S  pence : 
*  The  great  body  of  the  ichneumon  tribe  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  keeping  within  their  proper  limits  tne  innnite  host 
of  lepidopterous  hnrge,  destroying,  bowever,  many  insects  of 
other  orden.  Such  is  the  activity  and  address  of  the  Ichnok- 
momdta  that  scarcely  any  concealment,  except  perhaps  the 
waters,  can  secure  their  prey  from  them ;  and  neither  bulk, 
courage,  nor  ferocity  avul  to  terrify  them  from  effecting  their 
purpose.  They  attack  the  ruthless  spider  in  his  toils  ;  they 
discover  the  retreat  of  the  little  bee,  that  for  safety  bores  into 
timber,  and,  though  its  enemy  ichneumon  cannot  enter  its 
cell,  by  means  of  ber  long  ovipositor  she  reaches  the  helpless 
grub,  which  its  parent  vainly  thought  secured  from  every  foe, 
and  deposits  in  it  an  egg  which  produces  a  larva  that  de- 
stroys It  In  vain  does  the  destructive  Cecidomya  of  the 
wheat  conceal  its  larvae  within  the  glumes  that  so  closely  cover 
the  gnun ;  three  species  of  these  minute  benefactors  of  our 
race,  sent  in  mercy  by  Heaven,  know  how  to  introduce  their 
eggs  into  them,  thus  preventing  the  mischief  they  would 
otherwise  occasion,  and  saving  mankind  from  the  horrors  of 
famine.  In  vain  also  the  Cymps,  by  its  magic  touch,  pro- 
duces the  curious  excrescences  on  various  trees  and  planti, 
called  galls,  for  the  nutriment  and  defence  of  its  progeny ; 
the  parasite  spedes  attached  to  it  discovers  its  secret  chimiber, 
pierces  iti  wall,  however  thick,  and  commits  the  destroying 
egg  to  its  oflspnitf .  Even  the  dover  weevil  is  not  safe  within 
the  leguinen  of  that  plant ;  nor  the  wireworm  in  the  earth 
from  their  ichneumonidian  foes.'  (Introduction  to  Entomo- 
lomft  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  fiinnaaan  Society,  in  a  Memoir  by  Mr.  Marsham,  may 
Im  found  a  full  account  of  the  operations  of  one  of  these 
insects,  the  PimpUi  numjfe$tator,  observed  by  him  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  The  details  of  its  proceedings  there  given 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  present  a  remarkable  picture 
of  insect  instinct  The  larvaB  of  ichneumons  are  in  some 
caaes  aolitaiy,  in  others  gregarious.  Those  of  some  species 
quit  tlie  bodiea  of  their  victims  and  spin  a  cocoon  of  silk 


before  bein^  transformed  into  the  chrysalis  stale.  Zhtm  of 
others,  remam  and  use  the  skin  of  the  oaterpilhiras  a  eomuf 
By  a  wonderful  instinct,  when  the  grab  leaves  the  cgf .  -;. 
stead  of  attacking  the  vital  organs  of  the  cstsrpillsr,  wrL^ 
whose  body  it  has  been  hatdied,  and  therebv  ocstroya^*  • 
food,  it  confines  itself  to  the  latty  parta  untu  it  bu  D('l„ 
attained  its  full  nxe. 

ICHNOCARPUS  (from  Sx««'i  «  '  footstep,'  vestige,  i^. 
capvof ,  a  '  fruit,'  in  reference  to  the  slender  foliidet),  i  ^nm 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Apocynaccs.  h  ba 
a  salver-shaped  corolla,  5-deft  calyx,  and  indoied  siifflrr« 
sa^ttate  anthers  free  from  the  stigma.  The  spocift  ir» 
dimbing  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves ;  the  flowers  in  bniaih^ 
terminal  panides,  white,  and  inodorous. 

/.  ^ruieacent  has  a  turning  stem,  oblong  lanceolate  \n.f^ 
tapenng  to  both  ends,  axillary  pedundes  very  long  and  ntv. 
mose.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  Nepaul.  The  flovm  tf- 
small  and  purple ;  the  leaves  deep  green  above  and  pile  be- 
neath. Accoitling  to  Profeaaor  iloyle,  it  ia  aomctiiDa  tt^ 
in  India  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  and  it  ii  slio  tmu- 
tioned  by  Afzelius  in  his  Remeoia  Guinenna  ss  a  laedkiiii: 
plant 

/.  Jraarans  has  oblong  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  ^  n 
ends,  and  axillary  trichotomous  spreading  nedundei.  U  .>  ^ 
native  of  Nepaul,  and  has  large  handsome  flowen. 

/.  Afzdii  is  a  glabrous  shrub  with  turning  stcmi,  ot^ 
acute  leaves  at  the  base,  oblong  or  lanceolate  as  tbeyspprvfrj 
the  top.  The  corollas  are  white  and  sweet-scented.  It  u  i 
native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  about  the  river  Baacbs,  m  «o»j 
and  among  bushes. 

/.  Loureirii  has  a  fratescent  stem,  ovate  oblong  Ictrn. 
lateral  3-flowered  peduncles.  It  is  a  native  of  Zanzibar.  A.. 
the  spedes  of  Ichnocarpus  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  W 
peat,  and  sand,  and  cuttings  strike  readily  in  nnd  under  & 
nand-glass. 

(Don,  Chrdenei't  Diet. ;  Lindley,  Flora  Medical 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO.  TV 
researches  of  naturalists  in  all  parts  of  the  worid  have  of  U- 
veara  greatly  added  to  our  knowledge  of  fiahea,  and  revircd  U*- 
mtereat  attached  to  thia  important  branch  of  vertebrate  Zoolofr. 
The  connection  which  the  gemua  and  laboun  of  Agauiz  b" 
established  between  Ichthyology  and  Geology  has  not  •  Ii(t 
tended  to  promote  research  in  this  direction,  and  the  rr^u.'* 
are  beginning  to  hold  no  unimportant  place  in  natoitl-hiM"'; 
publications.    Moreover,  now  tiiat  philosophk  Zoolog}'  ii  f- : 
gaining  ground,  and  mastering  the  spedes-making  and  m ' 
collectmg,  which  had  so  long  taken  the  name  snd  iisur,- 
the  place  of  the  acience,  the  atudy  of  a  dasa  of  animal^  :. 
eluding  the  links  between  the  vertebrata  and  invcrtebrau 
assuming  a  degree  of  importance  to  which  it  formcrlr  o  ..: 
lay  no  dum.    On  the  much-neglected  subject  of  the  cU«v- 
fication  and  the  distribuUon  of  fishes,  some  important  mrm.  "^ 
have  been  recently  made  known,  of  which,  aa  they  will  \^-- 
bablv  materially  affisct  the  future  progreas  of  Ichtbydogr,  «t 
ahall  here  give  a  brief  aumnuunr. 

Classification  of  Fiskes.^The  natural  arrangement  of  fio<< 
has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  two  of  the  most  emi&'!  ■ 
and  philosophioil  naturalists  of  our  time,  W.  S.  Maelcav  >- . 
J.  Midler.  Mr.  Madeay's  views  on  this  subject  sre  nu  - 
Imown  in  a  letter  to  an  eminent  Indian  naturalist,  Mr.  M'l  ^ 
land,  and  were  published  in  the  Calcutta  Journsl  of  Naniii 
History  for  July,  1841.  Throughout  they  are  influenced  Im 
the  quinarian  hypothesis,  of  which  he  is  the  distingu  *ht«i 
author.  He  bases  his  clasrification  on  three  gcnerAllr  s*^- 
mitted  facts,  which  he  holds  to  be  incontestable.  The  &nt  n 
the  near  approach  of  fishes  to  Batrachian  Amphibia,  wLbli. 
with  Swainson,  he  conriders  to  be  made  by  means  of  Z^^-^uj 
and  Malthe.  2nd.  The  near  approach  of  fishes  to  tLe  I  <  u* 
ceous  Mammalia,  the  viviparous  sharics  constituting  the  i;r- 
necting  link.  3rd.  *  As  the  grand  character  of  fishes  as  a  ( -■ 
is  their  bdng  the  most  imperfe^  of  vertebrata,  the  most  t;  ^t*^ 
of  fishes  oueht  therefore  to  be  the  most  imperfect  of  tb' : 
t.  e.  the  furuest  removed  from  the  tjrpe  of  vertebrata  ;*  a  }*"'• 
tion  which  many  naturaliata  will  be  indined  to  combat  11 
regards  as  examples  of  such  fishes  the  CjftiostomL  Bnnta* 
the  above  'fundamental  facta'  in  mind,  be  coostitiitcs  'J>* 
following  primi^y  diviaiona  :«- 

Aberrant  gro^.  OrxicoBBAircBU.     Gills  pectinated. 

1.  Pla^iostomi,    Cartilaginous  fishes  wUh  fixed  tsw* 

chue,  leading  to  MammoikL 

2.  Sturiones.   Cartilaginous  fishes  with  free  branriiiaf 
8.  Ostinoptery^,    Bony  fishes  with  free  braDcU*, 

leading  to  Ati^pkibia, 
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Ntrmal  grotg^.    AcrxvoiaAjrcHn.    Fish  breathing  witA 
gills,  not  pectinated. 
4.  Lophobrandm.    Bony  fishes  breathing  by  tufls  ar- 

nnged  in  pain  along  the  branchial  arches. 
6.  Qifetottomi,    Cartilaginous  fishes  breathing  by  a 
aeries  of  cells. 
Mr.  Midesy  has  not  yet  presented  an  analysis  of  the  families 
tod  geoern  iaclnded  under  the  above  five  orders,  with  the 
excepdoo  of  thoee  of  the  third,  Osiinopierygii,  a  term  by 
irhfch  he  proposes  to  denominate  the  osseous  fishes  having 
pectiittted  gills.    The  following  table  of  his  subdivisions  of 
this  important  order  will  convey  to  the  naturalist  a  clear  idea 
of  his  system. 

OsTDrOFTXBTOII. 
A. 

Abenani  group,  AcAXTHOFncBTGn.  Spines  in  the  first 
dorssl  fin  hard. 

Tribe  ].  AfiMm.  Maxillary  bones  soldered  to  the  inter- 
maxUlaries,  and  both  to  the  palatine  arch ;  opercula  and  gills 
cooccaled  beneath  the  skin.  Includes  the  families  BaHstitkte, 
(ktracmtidaef  Cephakapis,  Orthagoriscidae^  Diodontidae, 

Tribe  2.  Percina,  Bones  of  the  jaws  free  and  complete. 
()perealum  distinct  Operculum  or  preoperculum  generally 
with  dentated  edges,  or  with  spines.  Includes  OiaetuUmtidae, 
Perddae,  Scorpaaudae,  Cirrmtidae,  Sparidae, 

Tribe  3.  Fiahdarma,  Bones  of  the  jaws  free  and  com- 
plete. Operculum  distinct.  Operculum  and  preoperculum 
gvoenlly  with  smooth  edges.  Scombridae,  Fishdaridae, 
GMoidae,  Lcpkudtx,  Labrtdae, 

B. 

Normal  group.  MAULCoPTKBTon.  Spines  in  the  dorsal 
fins  soft. 

Tribe  4.  PlatrtmecthuM.  Ventral  fins,  when  existing,  in- 
serted nnder  the  pectorals,  and  directly  suspended  to  the 
Uones  of  the  dioulder.  AnguSHdaey  JEcheimdae,  Cydop' 
iaidae,  Plaaronedidae,  Gadidae. 

Tribe  5.  Abdominales,  Yentrals  suspended  behind  tne 
pectorals,  and  not  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulders. 
Sibtridne,  Ogprmidae^  Esoddae^  Chpeidae^  Sabnomdae. 

Geogrcpkkal  IXttnbutwn  of  Fuhe». — This  branch  of 
idtfavology  is  b^^nine  to  attract  the  attention  and  research 
wliicD  the  interest  of  the  subject  demands.  Within  the  last 
five  years  the  example  of  Yarrell  has  been  followed  in  many 
coimtries,  and  valuaole  local  monographs  published,  with  ex- 
cellent illustratioiaa.  In  the  norm  of  Europe,  besides  the 
writings  of  Nikon  and  Eckstrom,  the  fishes  of  Denmark  are 
b  progress  of  illustration  by  Henrik  Kroyer.  Those  of 
Bdgiom  have  been  carefully  examined  by  M.  de  Selys  Long- 
chsmpB.  In  that  naturalist's  Faune  Bdge  fifty-three  fresh- 
water fishes  aod  forfy-one  species  inhabiting  the  sea  are 
enaoerated.  Of  the  former,  forty-three  live  only  in  fresh 
water ;  six  in  fresh  water,  but  go  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  in 
wtBter;  and  four  liye  in  the  sea,  but  migrate  to  the  riven  in 
spring  or  summer.  Of  the  sea-fishes  thirty  pass  up  the 
^beldt  as  far  as  Antwerp.  The  fresh-water  fishes  of  central 
Earope  are  engaging  the  attention  of  Agassiz,  and  his  work 
CO  them  is  in  progress  of  publication.  Freyer  has  published 
tn  account  of  thoee  inhalntmg  Camiola,  amounting  to  thirty- 
*o  species.  Italian  ichthydogy  has  been  admirably  illus- 
tnted  by  Charles  Bonaparte,  the  Prince  of  Canino.  In  Asia 
the  fishes  of  the  Caspian  have  been  descnbed  by  Eichwald  in 
lus  'Fuma  Caapio-Caucasica,'  published  in  1841.  Those  in- 
habiting the  riven  of  S^ria  have  been  enumerated  by  Heckel 
0^^)  from  tiie  collections  of  Kotschy.  Fifty-seven  species 
i&hahit  Uie  rivers  Orontes  and  Euphrates,  of  which  no  fewer 
t^  forty-five  are  Cyprinidae.  Indian  ichthyology  has  re- 
neired  valuable  contributions  from  McClelland,  whose  papers 
^  been  cMefliy  published  in  the  Calcutta  Journal.  In 
Skid's  *  Fauna  Japonica'  (1642)  are  accounts  and  figures 
d  Japanese  fishes  by  Temminck  and  Schlegel.  The  most 
vihable  eontribation  ever  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
idt&jology  of  Eastern  Asia  was  communicated  to  the  British 
Aflociation  at  Cambridge  in  1846,  in  the  form  of  a  report  on 
tbe^Icfa&yology  of  China,'  by  Dr.  Bichardson.  From  his 
raeMhes  it  wovld  appear  that  the  fishes  of  that  region  are  not 
nlf  ^^  numerous  as  regards  species,  but  also  very  valuable 
«t  account  of  the  extensive  fisheries  there  carried  on.  His 
^nojiis  on  thdr  distribution  are  highlv  interesting.  It  would 
ippeir  that  chains  of  islands  or  coasts  having  an  east  and  west 
ci^eoROQ  determine  the  extent  of  the  range  of  species  and 


groupa  of  species.  For  example,  to  take  the  inttirtropied 
zone  of  the  ocean,  we  find  a  g^reat  number  of  fishes  oommoo  to 
the  Red  Sea,  the  coasts  of  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  south  of  China,  Uie  Philippines,  the  Malay 
Arehipelago,  the  northern  coast  of  Australia,  and  tibe  whole 
extent  of  Polynena,  including  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Aa 
regards  the  generic  forma  of  the  fresh-water  fishes,  China 
agrees  with  the  peninsula  of  India.  Were  the  vast  xone  in 
question,  embracing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  circumfei«ace 
of  the  globe,  to  be  suddenly  elevated,  we  shoidd  find  the  re* 
mains  of  fishes  similar  everywhere  throughout,  the  spedea 
which  have  a  local  distribution  being  few  and  unimportant. 
This  result  of  Dr.  Richardson's  researehes  is  of  the  ni^hest 
importance  when  brought  to  bear  on  geological  considerations. 
Dr.  Richardson  has  also  been  engaged  in  the  special  investi- 
gation of  the  ichthyology  of  Aurtnuia,  and  his  many  valuable 
memoirs  on  that  subject  may  be  consulted  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Zoolodcal  Society,'  and  in  the  '  Annals  of  Natural 
Hbtoiy.'  In  Dieffenbach^s  <  Travels  in  New  Zealand '  (1843), 
the  same  indefatigable  and  philosophic  zoolonst  has  published, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gray,  a  Ibt  of  the  fishes  of  New 
Zealand.  Ninety-two  species  are  there  enumerated.  In 
Smith's  '  lUustrations  of  tne  Zoolocy  of  South  Africa,'  fisurea 
and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  fishea  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  researehes  of  Dr.  Peters  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Afnca,  at  present  in  progress,  promise  to  make  us  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ichthyology  of  that  interesting  reffion. 
With  those  of  the  northern  part  of  Western  Africa  we  have 
had  ample  information  in  the  valuable  memoirs  of  Lowe  on  the 
fishes  of  Madeira  {Zootogical  Draruactiong  and  Proceedings), 

The  labours  of  Jenyns  on  the  fishes  collected  during  Cap« 
tain  Fitzroy's  voyages  have  contributed  materially  to  our 
Igiowledge  of  the  ichthyology  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
South  America,  whilst  that  of  Guiana  has  been  illustrated  by 
Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  in  the  ^  Naturalist's  Library.'  De 
Kay's  *  Zoology  of  New  York '  (1842^  has  made  us  acquainted 
in  detail  with  the  fishes  of  the  Unitea  States.  They  amount, 
so  far  as  known,  to  440  species,  distributed  through  166 
genera  and  32  families.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are 
126  Acanthopterygiij  115  MaiacopterggHf  8  Lopkobranchu^ 
18  Plectognathi^  3  species  of  sturgeon,  and  27  cartilaginous 
fishes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  researches  of  Dr.  Parnell 
on  the  West  Indian  fishes  are  still  unpublished,  since  they 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  enabling  us  to  gain  a  connected 
view  of  the  ichthyologr  of  the  new  world. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  materials  as  yet  collected, 
the  distribution  of  fishes  appears  to  be  determined  by  the 
same  laws  which  regulate  that  of  other  aauatic  animals.  Cli- 
mate, composition  of  the  element  in  whicn  they  live  (whether 
salt,  brackish,  or  fresh),  and  conformation  of  the  sea  or  river 
bed,  on  which  the  depth  of  water  depends,  are  the  great 
r^ulating  influences.  The  great  dbtinctions  of  form  and 
colour  between  fishes  of  tropical  and  those  of  temperate  re- 
nons,  evince  the  influence  or  climate ;  the  fact  of  the  fisheries 
for  certain  species  commonly  used  for  food  beins  invariably 
conducted  in  deep  water,  whilst  others  can  only  be  main- 
tained among  shallows,  shows  the  influence  of  depth ;  the 
fact  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Richardson  that  the  seas,  by  ranges 
of  land  or  reefs  extending  for  great  distances  under  the  same 
dimatal  parallel,  are  peopled  by  the  same  species  of  fishes, 
is  an  instance  of  the  action  of  the  combined  mfluences  of  cli- 
mate and  depth.  The  distinctoess  as  to  genera  and  si>eciea 
of  the  greater  number  of  river  and  lake  fish  from  those  inha- 
biting the  sea  depends  on  the  second  of  the  three  great  influ- 
ences enumeratea^that  of  the  composition  of  the  element  in 
which  they  live.  Great  depths  cut  off  the  range  of  speciea 
even  when  dimatal  conditions  are  similar.  Hence  the  fishes 
of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  are  for  the  most  mrt  distinct 
from  those  on  our  own  side  of  the  Atiantic.  Some  fishes 
have  very  limited  ranges  in  depth  compared  with  others,  and, 
generally  speaking,  it  may  be  assumed  that  those  having  the 
greatest  vertical  range  (i.  e,  range  in  depth')  have  also  the 
widest  horizontal  extension,  a  fact  depending  on  the  capacity 
of  such  spedes  for  living  under  a  greater  variety  of  conditions. 
Barriers  of  land,  as  chains  of  mountains,  determining  the 
courses  of  rivers,  are  often  the  boundaries  between  two  dis- 
tinct spedfic  assemblages  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  in  like 
manner  a  very  narrow  strip  of  land  may  divide  two  very  dis- 
tinct marine  faunas.  The  distribution  of  marine  vegetables, 
afiectinff  the  distribution  of  numerous  marine  invertebrata 
which  feed  on  those  vegetables,  and  in  their  turn  serve  to 
furnish  food  for  fishes,  will  materially  afiect  the  distribution 
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r  tpecMi  of  tbe  latter.  80  aki  will  Um  prawnco  of 
cwrenti.  wad  oven  the  agoacy  of  maa,  aaiitting  ofiso  unin- 
tOTtMoaUy  in  tbe  oonTajanoe  of  ofi  fron  one  ooimtvy  to 
anotber.  Diatant  regfioot,  prcaeoting  iimikr  oooditioaai  Mich 
at  tbe  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas,  are  inhabited  by  fpedet 
repreMDtalive  but  not  identical,  and  preaentinff  a  general 
aapect  very  rimilar,  depending  on  cbaiacten  of  form  and  co- 
loor,  ftc.  It  ia  probable  alio  that  the  fishes  inhabiting  the 
grattter  depths  of  tropical  seas  resemble  those  of  temperate 
dimesi  ana  that  thoae  of  the  latter  in  like  manner  approach 
Arctic  forms. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  range  and  distribution  of  the  prindpal 
genera  will  bestscnre  to  illustrate  the  above  positions. 

The  lowest  and  most  anoBoalous  of  all  the  species  of  fishes, 
the  BnmekiMtama,  is  genenUlj  distributed  through  the  seas 
of  Europe.  Onlj  one  species  b  known,  jet  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  reaearches  of  the  many  active  naturalists  now 
occupied  with  the  study  of  marine  loology  will  bring  to  light 
forms  connecting  the  Lsncelet  with  other  genera.  The 
MyxmBf  or  glutinods  hag,  almost  equally  strange  in  form  and 
structure,  is  confined  to  the  most  northern  and  most  southern 
seas,  and  is  replaced  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  southern 
henisphero  by  the  equally  curious  and  nearly  allied  genus 
Heptatrwmn,  The  Lamprevs  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of 
£iU|ope  and  North  America,  but  the  species  in  each  are  quite 
distinct.  XspuioasrsM,  the  connecting  link  lietween  fishes  and 
reptiles,  so  dubious  in  organization  tmit  its  positioo  is  still  dis- 
puted, is  an  inhabitsnt  of  the  west  of  Africa,  and  a 
cloaely  allied  has  just  (1845)  been  disoovered  by  Dt, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  same  continent. 

The  rays  and  sharks  are  universally  distributed,  but  many 
of  the  genera  and  species  are  yerj  locsl  and  apparently  regu* 
lated  in  their  range  by  dimatal  aones.  The  seas  of  Europe 
can  botst  of  the  greater  number,  though  fortunately  the  most 
formidable  of  the  species  are  exotics.  The  laivcst  species, 
as  the  great  SUmchuM  maximm,  the  basking  shark,  are  harm- 
less, and  have  their  fa-'ourite  habitats  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Sise  among  fishes  does  not  appear  to  bear  any  relation  to 
latitude.  Cftmrnsra  is  northern  and  southern,  extending  from 
the  frigkl  sone»  Tbe  iSdienNleniit  are  for  the  most  part 
southern  and  tropical,  especially  the  curious  forms  of  CSesfra- 
don  and  Attrocum,  MmactaUhus  inhabits  the  American 
and  Chinese  seas;  TViotiMi,  the  Indian  ocean;  TetrotUmf 
JModom^  and  Batistet  have  wider  ranges.  The  typical 
genus  of  pipe-fishes^  Swngnaihui^  is  cosmopolitan,  and  has  a 
very  wide  geographicar  distribution.  Six  species  are  found 
in  the  British  seas,  two  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
Mr.  Jenyns  has  described  new  forms  from  Valpanuso,  Tahiti, 
and  Fati^onla.  Hmocampvs  is  of  the  temperate  aones  of 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  the  tropical  seas  is  repUced  by  So- 
kmottoma  wad  Pegatm.  The  sturgeons  inhabit  the  Western 
a,  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediter- 
Three  niedes  are  North  American. 

Of  ^e  eels,  AngmOa^  Qmger,  and  Murtma  are'  typical 
and  cosmopolitan.  Qymnarehu  is  Egyptian,  Gwnmohu  (the 
electrical  eel)  South  Ameriosn,  both  inhabitsnts  or  fresh  water. 
The  omeous  fiat  fishes  are  veiy  eenendly  distributed ;  the  largest 
species  are  inhabitanti  of  northern  sess.  The  Meditemnean 
boasts  of  many  species  of  Plmtrmedes,  Species  of  sole  are 
found  in  both  nortfaeni  and  southern  hemispheres.  Tbe  Go" 
didtB  are  Inhabitants  of  northern  and  temperate  seas,  and  certain 
species,  aa  the  Task,  do  not  range  farther  southwards  than 
Norway  and  Scotland.  LgpwMmi^  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing genera  of  Ssuroid  fishes,  which  appear  to  have  played  a  most 
important  part  m  the  waters  of  antient  geological  epodis,  is 
confined  to  the  rivers  of  America,  and  some  allied  forms  to 
northern  Africa.  The  herring  tribe,  Cb^NSKfae,  has  a  wide 
distribution,  and  forms  of  the  typical  genas  Onpm  are  found 
in  the  aoothem  as  well  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
species  however  are  locally  distributed  ;  thus  the  true  herring 
Is  unknown  in  the  Meditemnean,  where  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  Sardme,  snd  the  herrings  of  the  South  American  coasts  are 

Suite  distinct  from  those  of  the  north.  Even  within  Tcry 
mited  aress,  as  m  that  of  the  Britidi  seas,  the  species  have 
pecolkrities  of  distribution,  as  we  see  in  the  prevalence  of 
the  hemng,  properiy  so  called,  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
b  the  Iriah  sea,  while  it  is  replaced  by  the  Pilchard  on  the 
sooth- west  coasts  of  England  and  south  of  Ireland :  the  white- 
*«ait  is  also  a  remarkable  instance  of  local  distribution.     Mot- 


Myro,  Extcmtm^  and  Etoa^  are  the  typical  forms  of  pikes , 
the  first  is  North  African;  the  flying  fishes  are  oceanic 
and  Mediferrsncan,  and  tbe  pikes  proper  are  inhabitants  of 


the  temperate  aones.    The  restricted  genus  Bnx  »  cooSk^ 
to  fresh  water. 

The  importsnt  family  of  Aifawattririf  has  its  most  nloUt 
members  in  northern  regions,  some  with  a  wide  nner,  th« 
same  species  of  trout  occurring  in  Lapland  snd  b  bviUrr- 
land.  In  North  America  the  trouts  are  represented  br  ifn 
similar  but  distinct  spedes.  M'Clelland  has  deicribed  1  tnw 
salmon  from  India  inhabiting  the  tributaries  of  the  Oiut 
This  instance,  however,  does  not  affect  the  esKotiaUj  tto^ 
perate  and  subarctic  character  of  the  distribution  of  tlip  .V 
mOntdas,  for  this  Indian  species  was  found  at  sn  elf t&ii(.a  t/ 
11,000  feet,  where  we  must  expect  to  find  tempente  iorn^ 
prevail.  Jenyns  has  made  known  a  peculiar  geniuof^W- 
fNORMiae,  which  he  has  named  Aplochiion,  inhabiting  thr  leai 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Ba)ort  »  1 
genus  constituted  by  De  Kay,  and  confined  to  the  Uuu«i 
States.  The  Argaimei  are  Jieditenanean,  snd  Stemft^t 
is  oceanic. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  fishes  of  the  freih  utttn  'S 
tropical  countries  are  the  Sihindae,  which  abonad  in  tbe 
regions  of  Central  Asia,  where  almost  all  the  spcocs  of  tk 
tvpical  genus  Sihina  occur.  A  single  ofiet  finds  iti  mtj  to 
Europe.  JPmdodui  and  CaUichthy»  are  Ainericui  mn 
of  this  family ;  the  electrical  Malaptentnts,  North  Afnoi . 
Loricaria,  South  American.  Equally  interesting  sod  vr..' 
marked  in  distribution  is  the  fresti-water  family  CmrautUt. 
The  true  carps  are  charutcristic  of  the  old  world ;  Coteifdw 
and  Anabiqa  of  the  new. 

Of  the  Acanthopterygious  fishes  the  geners  Gstfrnni  nl 
FiattUaria  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  Meditmaiw 
species,  tropical.  The  genera  of  Labridae  nave  well-nurAr-: 
provinces.  Thus  the  numerous  species  of  Seanu  arc  grw\«^ 
together  in  tropical  seas,  being  replaced  in  tcmpemc  rcptut 
by  Labrui  and  CrenUabi%»,  There  are  officts,  howc»tr,  r/ 
each.  The  frog-fishes  Lophius  and  ChironeeUt  sre  chic^t 
represented  in  Africa  and  South  America.  A  single  LofLMi 
is  a  native  of  European  seas.  De  Kay  enumeratci  ams 
Lophiadao  as  inhabitants  of  tho  United  States,  snd  Riciari^ 
son  has  described  some  Australian  species.  The  Gobv  tr.'** 
prevails  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  of  the  spedes  of  'G<ibm 
are  remarkable  for  the  depth  at  which  tney  live.  T* 
Blennies  are  truly  European,  with  very  few  exceptioos.  li' 
Gunneb  are  mostly  of  northern  seas.  Some  spedes  of  li^ 
Goby  tribe  inhabit  fresh  water,  as  tlie  genus  Taaiioidet,  *'ui 
is  found  in  marshes  in  India.  Com^ttwia  lives  in  Lu'' 
Baikal,  and  one  or  two  species  of  GMia  proper  bvc  11 
rivers. 

The  Mtigiloidae  are  very  generally  extended.    The;  U 
been  said  to  be  absent  from  North  America,  but  this  i»  > 
correct,  four  spedes  of  MufU  inhabiting  the  United  Sut* 
Atherina  is  also  a  cosmopohtan  genus. 

The  Labyrinthiform  rharyngeans  are  essentislly  mij*.. 
being  all  natives  of  tbe  eastern  regions  of  Asia.  Tbiir  'r. 
ganization  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  dimatal  range,  i  - 
Teitihyei  are  fishes  of  warm  dimates,  and  many  spedei  bU  : 
the  Australasian  seas.  The  Mackerel  tribe  indudes  a  iiun-'«r 
of  genere,  which  have^  very  varioua  areas  of  disthUo'/  -. 
Among  them  the  Dolphins  CCoryphaena)  are  Mediternn  j^ 
and  Oceanic ;  the  Dories  (Zeui)  mostly  Europesa ;  TuMr 
exotic ;  Notaccmtfnu,  arctic ;  Ltchia^  Mediterranean.  5rtR  v 
and  the  allied  typical  genera  of  the  tribe  are  OMNtJ/  ct^*:- 
politan.    The  Chetodam  are  csBcntially  equatorial. 

The  family  of  ^^amideae  gives  the  most  pronunent  fn*  ' 
to  the  ichthyology  of  the  Mediterranean  ana  seas  of  Sml  -^ 
Europe.  Pagnu  has  a  wide  range,  but  chiefly  through  ^^-r, 
regions.  The  Scienoideaef  very  numerous  in  speciet.  *.  - 
mostly  equatorial.  The  important  faaaily  of  Th^tidir  ' 
which  the  Gurnard  is  the  type,  has  a  Ycry  extensi«t  dW.- 
bution.  The  true  gurnards  are  mostlv  European  j  Scorj*>^ 
ranges  from  Europe  to  Australia.  i'MyoanUbv  is  pecu'^'i/ 
Indum.  Seftostes  IS  a  genus  of  the  old  world,  with  OQcoct* 
exceptions. 

The  Perooideae,  chief  of  the  AcantliopteiTgiooi  bm^'^  ' 
is  partly  composed  of  marine  and  partly  of  freab-water  ^ac  *•- 
The  genus  Perca  is  characteristic  of  Uie  northern  ieBpr';.'r| 
aone.  Meaapnumy  IHacope,  PlectrcpommM^  and  Sawm  •- 1 
cosmopolitan.  MmUui  and  PuraUniM  are  Europesn  r'"^ 
Hokfoentris^  Myry^rutii^  PriaetmAuM^  and  Dtdm  are  nr«  j 
seated  in  both  hemispheres.  Amhtnnt  is  an  Indian  f-^  | 
water  genua.  PercophU^  Pmguipei,  Ctmtrartkmiy  aini  i  ■ 
motii  are  American.  Seryx^  TViocMcAlef,  UdoU$,  Pe!^*tt 
and  Chinmema  are  Australian 
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rCICA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natuxd  order 
BonenneB.  It  has  a  small  obtusely  5-toothed  calyx ;  5  petals 
iDMited  under  the  disk,  reciirvedy  sessile,  Talvate ;  10  stamens 
shorter  thsD  the  petals  inserted  with  them ;  a  cup-shaped  disk 
with  10  ereastores  at  the  margin ;  a  sessile  6-oelled  ovary 
with  two  ooUsteral  ])endnloos  ovules  in  each  cell ;  a  very  short 
gtjk ;  1 5«igled  stigma ;  a  globose  obtnse  1-3-oelled  drupe 
with  thid  snd  fleshy  dissepmients ;  resmous  seeds  without 
tlbooieo.  The  species  are  shrubs  or  trees  with  unequally 
pinntte  leaves,  ana  white  flowers  seated  on  panided  racemes 
which  sre  terminal  or  axillary. 

/.  hdenpkifBa  has  temate  or  pinnate  leaves,  with  stalked 
onite»  scommated,  entire,  simply-veined  leaflets ;  the  racemes 
thnj^e,  rs^er  shorter  than  the  l^ves.  This  plant  is  the 
/.  Aracmtekhu  of  Aublet  It  is  a  tree  60  feet  in  height, 
growine  in  Guyana,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Couron,  where 
it  is  oaSicd  bv  the  natives  Araconchini.  When  an  incision  is 
nide  in  the  bark  of  this  tree,  a  yellow  balsamic  aromatic  fluid 
exudes,  which  retains  its  fluidity  a  long  time  after  exposure  to 
the  sir.  This  fluid  is  used  by  the  Guyanese  as  an  application 
to  wounds.  A  resin  ia  found  also  in  the  seeds,  and  the  natives 
of  Govana  cany  the  nuts  about  with  them  on  account  of  the 
loent  thCT  give  out.  These  nuts  they  often  send  as  presents 
(0  their  friends.  The  Caribs  also  use  the  exudation  for  mixing 
with  oil  with  which  they  anoint  tiieir  bodies. 

/.  keplapkyUa  has  5-7  stalked  oblong  acuminated  leaflets, 
with  the  racemes  few-flowered,  somewhat  corymbose,  and  6 
limes  shorter  than  the  petiole.  It  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of 
the  woods  of  Guyana,  where  it  is  called  Arbre  d'Eneen$,  The 
whole  plant  is  sweet-scent^,  and  like  the  last  species  yields 
a  dear  balsamic  fluid  when  it  is  wounded.  It  is  burned  as  a 
perfmne,  and  used  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery.  The  seeds  are 
contuned  in  a  viscid  pulp  which  hardens  into  a  grey  j'esin, 
tnd  is  used  hj  the  natives  for  burning  as  a  perfume..  The 
Cirib  name  of  this  tree  is  Arouaou, 

There  are  several  species  of  Icica,  all  of  which  yield  the 
•mc  tnmsparent  flnid,  resembling  turpentine  in  many  of  its 
properties. 

/.  Ickarihay  a  native  of  Braadl,  yields  a  rean,  which  is 
brought  mto  the  market  under  the  name  of  gum  elcmi,  but 
it  is  oot  the  true  gum  of  that  name.  /.  decemdra  is  found  in 
the  woods  of  Gujana,  where  it  is  called  Chipa.  The  fluid 
which  exudes  Iroxn  it  yields  on  evaporation  a  resin.  /.  aUig- 
ana  grows  in  Gayana.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  tree, 
iLOown  by  the  name  of  white  cedar  and  red  cedar.  The  latter 
i»  a  Terv  duraUe  wood,  and  is  used  for  making  household  fur- 
nitore,  boats,  canoes,  &c. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dkt.;  Burnett,  OutHnei  cf  Botany^ 
Liodley,  Flora  Medica.) 
IDENTITY.     [Samskm,  P.  C,  S.] 
IDIOT.    [Lotacy,  P.  C] 

IGNATIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  schism 
of  the  Gredc  and  Boman  churches,  which  began  Under 
Photius,  who  persecuted  this  prelate,  and  usurped  his  see 
[pRonuSy  P.  C.],  gives  importance  to  the  life  of  Ignatius. 
He  was  bom  in  799,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  JSfichael 
Curopalates,  and  hb  mother  Procopia  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Emoeror  Nicephoma.  On  the  revolt  of  Leo  the  Armenian, 
MicWl  surrendered  to  him  the  throne^  which  he  had  occu- 
pied during  only  a  year  and  nine  months,  and  embraced  the 
monastic  life.  His  sons  foUowed  the  example  of  their  father, 
ud  the  youngest,  Nicetas,  then  aged  fourteen,  changed  his 
nune  into  tiwt  of  Ignatius.  The  new  emperor,  in  oraer  not 
to  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  power,  separated  the 
WYeral  membons  c^the  fsmily  of  Michael,  and  caused  his  two 
sow  Eostratius  and  Nicetas  to  be  made  eunuchs* 

During  the  rdgn  of  the  three  emperora  Leo,  Michael  II., 
sidTheoi^us,  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the 
noQsstic  life  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves.  lenatius 
«s  sdnitted  into  the  order  of  priesthood  by  Basil,  Bidiop  of 
Puds  in  the  Hellespont,  a  i»elate  who  had  suffered  much 
poKcotion  in  opposing  the  loonoclastB,  and  to  whom  Ignatius 
v«  much  attidied. 

Oq  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  Empress  Theodora  was 
<}ccUred  regent  in  the  name  of  her  son  Michael  III.  Being 
ofiposed  to  the  Iconodasts,  she  banished  John,  the  Patriarch 
(d  Constantinople,  and  caused  Methodius  to  be  elected  in  his 
p^«.  Four  jreara  after,  on  the  death  of  Methodius,  the  pa- 
^^i>r<^  dignity  was  bestowed  upon  lenatius,  who  was 
Mpefled  to  leave  his  monastery,  where  be  had  ac^mred  a 
u^  repatation  far  piety  and  talent,  and  to  accept  this  peril- 
^hoiKNir. 
He  had  not  long  enjoyed  this  see  when  the  possassioo  of  >^ 
P,  C.  S.,  No.  95. 


was  tronbled  by  his  contest  with  Bardas,  the  brother  of  the 
empress,  whom  he  had  excommunicated  on  account  of  his 
scandalous  excesses.  Bardas  having  obtamed  considerable 
influani'V  over  the  mind  of  the  young  Emperor  Michael, 
whose  vices  he  flattered  and  encouraged,  induced  him  to  take 
the  reins  of  government,  and  to  compel  his  mother  to  with* 
draw  to  a  convent,  and  to  accept  the  vows.  Ignatius,  when 
summoned  to  lend  his  authority  to  thb  unfilial  act,  did  not 
content  himself  with  remonstrating  against  it,  but  gave  them 
a  stem  refesal.  He  was  in  consequence  banished  to  the  isle 
of  Terebinthos,  and  deprived  of  his  see,  which  he  had  held 
for  eleven  yean;  every  means  were  afterwards  employed, 
but  without  efiect,  to  induce  him  to  resign.  Photius,  a  eunuch 
related  to  Bardas,  and  a  person  of  considerable  learning,  who 
favoured  the  Iconoclasts,  was  by  the  will  of  the  emperor,  but 
without  the  consent  of  the  church,  appointed  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople.  The  controversy  of  Photius  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  its  issue,  are  fully  detuled  in  the 
article  Phottos,  P.  C. 

In  the  year  866  Bardas  was  put  to  death ;  and  Basil,  the 
Macedonian,  became  possessed  of  the  supreme  power.  One 
of  the  firat  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  banish  Photius  and  to  recall 
lenatius,  who  was  triumphantiy  reinstated  in  his  patriarchal 
dignity  on  the  3rd  of  November,  867.  At  his  suggestion  a 
Council  was  assembled  at  Constantinople,  which  ranks  in  the 
Roman  Church  as  the  eighth  Oecumenical.  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  legate  of  rope  Adrian  II.,  and  in  it  Photius 
and  his  partisans  were  excommunicated,  and  their  opinions 
condemned. 

From  this  time  Ignatius  was  allowed  to  rule  the  Greek 
Church  without  oppontion,  and  his  episcopacy  was  adorned 
by  many  Christian  virtues,  and  by  a  oiety  which  long  and 
severe  persecution  had  chastened.  He  died  on  the  23rd 
of  October,  878,  on  which  day  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  still  celebrate  his  memory.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Churtdi  of  St.  Sophia ;  but  his  remains  were  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  St.  Michael,  near  the  Bosporus.  The 
details  of  hb  life  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Nicetas  David,  who 
had  knovm  him  personally.  It  has  been  published  by  Rader, 
Ingolstadt,  1604. 

(Le  Beau,  Histaire  du  BasEnqnre^  liv.  Ixvi.— Ixx. ;  Fleuty, 
Hist,  Bcdes.y  vol.  x. ;  Alban  Butier,  Lives  of  the  Saints,) 

IGNIS  FATUUS,  a  meteor  resembling  a  flame,  which 
floats  in  the  atmosphere  at  a  few  feet  above  the  surfiice  of  the 
ground.  It  is  gener^y  observed  by  night,  either  stationary 
or  in  motion,  over  marshes  or  bunal  eronnds;  but  in  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions,'  for  1694,  there  is  an  account  of 
some  ricks  of  hay  being  burnt  at  Dolgelly,  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  a  vapour  like  a  weak  blue  flame  wluch  came  from  the 
sea:  Derham  (Pka.  Drans.  1729)  relates  that  he  observed 
about  a  decayed  thistie  a  flame  in  motion,  which  receded  from 
him  as  he  aavanced  towards  it ;  and  Beocaria  states  that  he 
saw  one  which  seemed  flxed  to  a  spot  about  two  feet  above 
some  stones  near  a  river :  this  philosopher  observes  that  such 
meteore  are  most  usually  witnessed  during  a  fall  of  rain  or 
snow ;  he  adds  that  they  often  appear  on  dayey  soils,  and 
that  they  have  been  seen  to  give  out  sparks.  Trebra  (JDeut- 
scher  merkur^  Oct.  1783)  mentions  that  he  saw  at  Zellerfeld 
a  meteor  which  at  first  approached  him  and  afterwards  receded 
from  him  to  a  distance  of  600  paces ;  he  adds  that  it  then  dis- 
appeared, and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  it  again  became 
visible. 

Occasionally  such  meteora  have  been  observed  to  follow  or 
advance  towards  a  spectator ;  but  m  general  they  appear  to 
recede  on  being  approached,  and  it  has  happened  that  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  flame  oi  a  distant  lamp,  they  have  led 
the  unwary  traveller  into  cUoigerous  swamps.  Littie  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  descriptions  given  of  them,  as  few 
persons  have  oeen  able  to  examine  them  with  due  attention ; 
and  commonly  they  have  been  observed  under  the  influence  of 
an  ill  regulated  imagination  rather  than  a  philosophical  spirit 

A  plausible  hypothens  whidi  has  been  proposed  in  order  to 
account  for  tiiis  pnenomenon  is  that  a  phosphuretted  or  a  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  rises  from  the  ground  or  from 
stagnant  water,  either  small  in  quantity  and  occupying  a  smgle 
spot,  or  in  mat  abundance  and  then  becoming  a  train  or  a 
horizontal  column  of  vapour  of  variable  dimensions :  such  gas 
may  take  fire  by  cdectncity  or  spontaneously,  at  a  spot  where 
the  atmosphere  is  particularly  free  from  mouture ;  and  the 
flame  communicating  itself  successively  to  other  parts  of  a  line 
or  column,  the  htter  bemg  in  a  state  of  undulation  from  the 
agitations  of  the  atmosphere,  will  give  rise  to  the  appearand 
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•I  a  motion 'Ifom  placo  to  plioe*  The  biighliie«  of  the 
metBor  wiU  change  with  the  vtrying  qnantity  or  pnntj  of  the 
gat;  and  its  temporary  dimppetranoe  may  be  cuiaed  by  the 
quantity  bemg  in  tome  plaoea  too  maU  to  render  the  flame 
viiiUe.  Spontueoui  ignition  u  well  known  to  ta]r«  place 
ocra«ionally  in  a  number  of  vegetable  and  animal  tubataneeB 
while  undergoing  deoompoaition,  in  conaeqoenee  of  the  in- 
flammable matter  ooming  in  contact  with  oommoo  air  or  with 

IIJFCmi).  There  are  two  placet  of  this  name  in  Essex, 
both  in  the  hundred  of  Becontree.  Great  Ilford  ia  a  village 
hicluded  for  dvil  purpoaea  in  the  ward  and  former  chapelry 
of  lUbrd  in  the  parish  of  Barking;  it  forma  a  reapectable 
street  along  the  road  from  London  to  Chelmsford  and 
Colcheater,  about  8^  miles  iirom  the  General  Post  Office. 
It  ia  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Roding,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  brid^  The  river  is  navigable  for 
small  craft  up  to  the  bridge,  under  the  name  of  Barking 
creek.  The  name  Ilford  is  derived  by  Morant  from  the  Ui 
ford  that  must  have  been  hero  before  the  causeway  and 
bridge  were  erected ;  and  by  Mra.  Ogbourne  from  *  a  ford  at 
the  bill,  written  Hyle^ford,*  Great  Ilford  baa  a  new  church, 
erected  in  1831  by  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  comroiasioners 
for  building  new  churchea.  The  chapelry  was  then  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  parish  for  eocleuastical  purposes.  The  church 
is  in  the  '  gothic  style,  with  tower  and  spu^/  and  is  capable 
of  accommodating  about  860  persona.  Mr.  Wright  detcribes 
it  as  a  handsome  building.  There  is  also  a  small  chapel  (St. 
Marv's)  belonging  to  an  anticnt  hospital,  of  later  (or  perpen- 
licutar)  English  arohitecture ;  and  a  new  chureh  or  chapel 
(Trinity  Clwpel)  lias  been  erected  at  Barking-side  in  the 
parish  of  Ilfonl,  capable  of  accommodating  466  persons,  to 
which  a  district  chapelry  has  since  been  assigned.  The 
chapel  is  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  with  a  small  belfry. 
There  are  also  in  the  rillage  two  dissenting  chapels.  Ilford 
ward  contained  in  1881,  725  housea,  namely,  668  inhabited 
by  701  ftnulies,  4  houses  building,  and  63  uninhabited ;  with 
a  population  of  9512:  in  1841  it  contained  771  houaes, 
namely,  731  inhabited,  32  uninhabited, and  18  building;  with 
a  population  of  3742,  ahowing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
230.  The  liring  of  great  Ilford  is  a  vicarage  of  the  dear 
yearly  value  of  430/.,  in  the  roral  deanery  of  Baridng,  the 
archoeaoonry  of  Eaaex,  and  the  diocese  of  liondon.  The  edu- 
oational  retnma  for  1833  do  not  disthiguish  the  ward  of  Great- 
lUbrd  from  the  other  divisions  of  Bariuug  parish. 

little  Dford  ia  a  pariah  separated  from  that  of  Barking  by 
the  river  Boding.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  750  acres,  and 
contained  in  1831,  22  houses  inhabited  bj  23  ftmilies,  and  1 
houae  building:  the  population  was  115:  m  1841  it  contained 
S3  inhabited  houses,  with  a  population  of  189 ;  of  whom  36 
were  prisoners  or  officers  in  Ilford  gaol,  which  b  a  house  of 
oorreedon  for  the  coun^,  erected  in  1831.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Vii^.  It  contains  a  monument 
to  Smart  Lethieullier,  Eaq.,  the  antiquary.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  408/.,  with  a  glebe  honae 
in  the  aame  eodeaiastical  divisions  as  Great  Ilford.  There 
was  no  adiool  in  the  parish  in  1833,  but  the  children  <  were 
taaight  to  read  ev«7  Sunday  moniing  and  afternoon  in  the 
cittireh* 

(Monnt.  Aatonr  if  JBs$ex;  Mrs.  Ogbourne,  Histarp  cf 
£mx;  Wright,  Histoiy  of  Essex;  lUporti  of  CommiB- 
mmen  for  BuUdmg  New  Churches;  Population  Hetunu^ 
€iMti  oiher  PoHutMSHtQTy  Popers.) 

ILICINEJE.     [Aquivouacejb,  P.  C.  S.] 

ILLEGAL  CONTRACT.     [Ponuc  Poucy,  P.  C.  S.] 

ILLICE'BRUM,  a  genua  of  plants  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Illicebracem.  It  has  five  sends  slightly  cohering  at 
the  base  and  homed  at  the  back.  Petals  absent  or  five  subo- 
late  inserted  with  the  five  stamens  on  a  perigynous  ring ;  a 
one-cdled  ooe-aeeded  furrowed  capsule  ountmg  along  the 
forrowa.  The  only  apedea  ia  a  amall  trailing  shrub  with 
opporila  leaves  havinff  scarioua  atipulce  at  the  btte. 

/.  v€rt%eSaahm^  Whorled  Ruah-gnaa.  It  has  a  trailing 
glabroua  aleni,  roundish  leaves,  vertidllato  whoried  white 
minute  flowers.  It  is  found  in  bogs  and  wet  marshy  plaoea, 
ehicflT  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  The  aeeds  of  tnis  shrub 
ahoold  be  planted  in  a  moist  situation,  and,  if  allowed  to  sow 
Ihcmaelvos,  will  spring  up  rcgulariy  every  SMson.  It  is 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  tho  delicac}'  and  beauty  of  its 
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ILMEN,  LAKE. 

I'MOLA,  INNOCE'NZIO  D A.  a  pwnl  of  PiaMj,,  mi 
a  diatingaiahed  punter,  of  the  eariy  hauof  the  mx^tmx 
century.  Hia  fomily  name  waa  Francood:  he  was  borr  j 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  at  Imda,  ahsacr  \t 
aurname,  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Bokigna.  He  jaintM)  fnc 
1606  until  1549:  Vaaariaayahe  died  ^edfifty^,  botths  n 
apparently  an  error,  or  he  mutt  have  comnenced  to  put 
when  onfr  thirteen  yeara  of  age.  However,  about  1&06  hr 
was  placed  with  Franda,  and,  aooordins  to  Vasari,  be  nadif  J 
also  with  Albertinelli  at  Florence.  In  1517  he  pnxlacd 
what  is  now  considered  hia  masterpiece.  It  ia  a  large  pirttrf 
now  in  the  Academy  at  Bologna,  but  Ibnaeriy  over  the  ftm 
altar  of  San  Michele  in  Boaoo,  repreaentii^,  m  the  kwer 
part,  the  Archangel  Michad  vanquiahing  Satan,  Sdms  Pctrr 
and  Benedict  at  the  sides,  and  above  in  the  doub  the 
Madonna  and  Child  aumonded  by  angela;  the  whole  a 
treated  much  in  the  second  manner  of  Baphad.  It  bit  bm 
engraved  by  A.  Marchi  for  the  *  Puiacoteca  di  Botoitta.' 
There  is  also  a  very  superior  work  by  him  in  the  catMn: 
of  Faenaa.  Da  Imok*8  stvle  is  termed  by  Land  Ri^mOtta, 
and  it  appeara  that  several  of  hia  worka  have  paaM^l  Ibr  rC 
works  of  Baphael,  that  ia,  for  worka  of  hi$  aeoond  stjie.  He 
was  also  a  good  fresco  painter. 

(Vasari,  Vite  di  BUtori^  &c. ;  Land,  Sfena  Fittont, 
&c. ;  Giordani,  PmacoUea  di  Bohgna.) 

IMPEACHMENT.    [PAmuAMWT,  P.  C,  p.  ^9] 

IMPERATOOIIA  (so  named  from  its  supposed  inptn. 
virtues  in  medidne),  a  genua  of  planti  bdonging  to  ihr  fa 
turd  order  UmbelliferBB.  It  has  no  cdvz;  oborate  piuit 
contracted  into  an  inflezed  aegment.  The  fniit  flattmd  a 
the  back  with  a  dibited  flat  border.  The  species  are  |^«i> 
perennial  herba  with  erect  hollow  terete  atnated  steou.  Tkt 
umbels  are  large  and  compound,  and  tho  flowers  white. 

I,  Ostruthwm  has  a  toberoua  fleshy  and  aomewhat  aw^t 
root  of  an  aromatic  and  acrid  natore.  The  lower  leaves  bin  :• 
nate,  the  upper  ones  less  compound.  The  flowen  are  nni 
and  of  a  white  or  pde  flesh-coloured  hue.  It  is  a  nsU«e  U 
Europe  and  Newfoundland  in  dannp  meadowa  and  voc^ 
This  spedes  is  the  Masterwort  of  ola  En^iah  herbalisU,  uJi 
the  root  baa  been  much  celebrated  as  an  antidote  scab: 
poisons,  a  diuretic,  and  sudorific ;  and  Lerango  affirmi  tkt  is 
infudon  of  it  in  wine  haa  cured  aguea  which  have  rts^n! 
quinine.  When  chewed,  it  ezdtes  a  oo|nous  flow  ofulni, 
and  acts  as  an  agreeable  stimulant  to  the  gums.  It  b  rtcoa- 
mended  in  caaea  of  rheumatic  toothaehe,  and  ia  cdtiTtled  n 
many  places  for  the  London  market. 

J.  angusUfoUCf  the  Narrow-Ieaved  Masterwort,  bat  Utr. 
nato  leaves,  oblong  leaflets  attenuated  at  the  base  and  dfrtv* 
serrated.  It  u  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Piedmont.  Thf 
blossoms  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  of  a  wlute  cdw:. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  of  easy  culture,  and  may  bs  yr> 
pagated  either  by  dividinj^  the  roota  or  from  aeed. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Jhc.;  Lindley,  F^ro  MeOca;  Bll^ 
nett,  OuOines  ofBotaay.) 

IMPRESSMENT.     [BaAismr,  P.  C.  S.1 

IMPRISONMENT,  FALSE.  [Faim  Ixnoorain. 
P.  C.  SO 

INCENDIARY.  [Aaaoa,  P.  C;  Law,  CaiMDii. 
P.  a  S.l 

INCEST.  During  the  Pkvtectorate  in  the  year  K^* 
incest  and  adultery  were  made  capital  afieaeea,  bat  it  i:» 
Restoration  this  law  waa  not  confirmed.  Inceat  in  EngLiT-i 
ia  now  only  puniahable  by  the  ecdeaiaatical  courts,  actad.aj 
to  the  ruleeof  the  canon  law.  Thia  law  abo  detendacs  v^v 
kind  of  sexud.  connection  is  inceat.  Incest  nair  be  conoiiuiM 
dther  by  married  persona  or  persoiia  unmuiied.  If  sddir^ 
is  committed,  it  mav  dao  be  inceat ;  and  if  foraieatica  i»cta> 
mitted,  it  may  dao  be  inceat  The  notion  of  incest  it  foondi^ 
upcm  the  degree  of  consanguinity  or  affini^  betwero  u« 
partiea  who  have  had  the  aesud  cennectioa. 

The  term  Incest  ia  from  the  Roman  term  Inceatum,  wh<cL 
ia  the  same  as  Non  Castum,  *  not  pore,'  and  in  itamoit  $f»*^ 
aeoae  aisnified  an^  oiftnoe  agamsl  podUve  aotaUtjri  ^  ^  - 
ligion.  reraoiia  within  certain  dcgieee  of  coaaanguidty  loc  J 
not  contract  a  marriage ;  and  if  they  did  oontiact  a  narm^ 
or  live  together  aa  man  and  wife,  soch  a  mani^ge  was  alV  ^ 
incestuous  (Incestao  Nuptiae).  The  affiNslia|r  to  majry  vaj 
not  neceaaanr  to  constitute  Inoeatam.  It  wo«m  be  InevruQ 
whenever  there  waa  aeonid  connectioa  between  a  nan  soq 
woman,  whether  mairied  or  not,  who  were  iiwardr^  of  c^ 
tractmg  a  Uwful  marriage  by  reaaon  of  conaangomity.  If  tbd 
partiea  were  capable  of  ooBtractin^  a«Mii  iMii^n,  the  €«d 
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gge^on  vovM  be  Stupmniy  wldc^,  in  ks  Umited  tcnsei  portly 
contspondi  to  knaomm. 

The  Bootti  notion  of  Incettom  wu  not  ooniiDed  to  the 
case  of  blood  rdationship.  Penons  who  stood  in  the  relation 
of  pinnt  nd  diild  bj  aaoption  could  not  contract  a  marriage, 
even  after  the  adopted  ddid  was  emancipated. 

The  fiomaaa  do  not  appear  to  have  had  anj  direct  legis- 
lation oo  this  sabjeet  tOl  the  Imperial  period,  and  the  rules  of 
Uw  that  were  in  force  were  founded  upon  positire  morality 
and  tnge.  The  Lex  Julia  which  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
AngiBtus  treitol  of  inoest  only  Indirectly,  and  so  far  as  it  eon- 
cfroed  the  ol^ject  6i  that  bw,  which  was  the  punishment  of 
adaltery. 

lo  some  esses  of  inoest  at  Rome,  there  was  capital  punish- 
jsent  (Dion  Cassius,  Iviii.  c  32;  Tacitus,  AmuU.,  yi.  19.) 

The  sabjeet  of  the  Roman  Incestum  is  treated  copiously 

by  Kein,  Cnminalrecht  der  BSmer,  and  with  a  reference  to 

(he  oumerous  authorities. 

INCH  OF  CANDLE.    [AucnoK,  P.  C] 

INCHBALD,  MRS.  ELIZABETH,  whose  maiden  name 

vtf  Simpson,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Suffolk  ftomer  residing 

near  Bury  St  Edmunds.    She  was  bom  in  1763.     Prone  to 

romantic  notions,  and  lodng  her  father  in  youth,  she  rsn  away 

at  me  age  of  sixteen  to  seek  her  fortune,  and  endeavoured  to 

pnKore  an  engagement  as  an  actress  in  London.  After  several 

adTentures,  sIm  obtabed  a  place  m  a  countiy  theatre,  and 

aooQ  manried  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  respectable  actor,  much  older 

than  herself,  with  whom  she  liveci  for  some  years  in  mutual 

Tf!pi^  and  comfort    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Indibald  perfoimed  for 

four  sessons  in  Edinburgh,  and,  after  an  engagement  at  Vork, 

went  to  Fiance  for  a  time.     In  1779  Mr.  Inchbald  died  at 

Leeds;  and  in  the  winter  of  1780-81  Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to 

play  secoadary  parts  at  Covent-Garden.    She  continued  on 

the  Stan  till  1789,  but  always  owed  her  favour  with  the 

poUic  Ins  to  her  merits  as  an  actress  than  to  the  sweetness 

of  bCT  face  and  manner,  and  to  the  blameless  character  which 

she  was  known  to  maintain  in  private  life.    She  had  begun  to 

vrite  dramatie  pieces  several  years  before  her  letirement  from 

the  sU^e :  the  first  of  dieae,  a  slight  afterpiece,  was  acted  and 

printed  in  1784 ;  smd  from  that  time  till  1806  she  wrote  plays 

m  npid  succession,  producing  nineteen  in  all,  one  of  wnich, 

'  Lovers'  Vows,'  is  an  adaptation  from  Kotzebne.    Her  dra^ 

natic  eenins  was  not  of  a  very  high  class :  but  several  of  her 

ODowdies  had  much  success,  tfid  one  or  two  of  them  still  keep 

their  place  on  the  stage.    Ther  eained  for  her  the  means  not 

only  of  snpportincp  herself  with  nonourable  economy,  but  of 

making  a  handsome  allowance  to  an  invalid  sister,  and  of 

nvin?  a  ooosiderable  sum.     Her  melo-dramatic  comedy  of 

'SocA  Things  Are'  gained  for  her  more  than  four  hundred 

poQDds :  as  much  was  produced  by  '  Wives  as  they  Were  and 

Maids  as  they  Are ;'  and  for  *  Every  One  has  His  Fault,'  the 

BKKt  ainmgly  charscterised  of  her  plajs,  she  received  seven 

hmHhed  pounds.     She  edited,  with  biographical  and  critical 

mDBiks,  *The  British  Theatre,'  a  collection  of  acting  plays, 

25  vols.,  1806-1809;    'The  Modem   Theatre,'  10  vols., 

im ;  snd  a  collection  of  <  Faroes,'  7  vols.    Mrs.  Inchbald's 

iltoary  talents  are  best  exhibited  by  her  two  novels,  '  A 

Srople  Storr,'  fixvt  published  m  1791,  and  <  Nature  and  Art,' 

in  1796.    Both  be^une  extremely  popular,  and  deservedly 

»,  sad  have  been  reprinted  in  our  time  in  collections  of 

rtandard  novels.     She  died  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1821,  in  a 

hoaiding-house  at  Kenshi^^ton,  leaving  nearly  6000f.  in  legSp- 

Off  to  ber  rebthres  and  friends,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  poor, 

to  the  Covent-Gardeo  Theatriad  Fund,  and  small  sums  to  her 

Wandreas  snd  hairdresser,  '  provided  they  shodid  inquire  of 

her  eseonlon  coooeming  her  decease.'    She  had  written  an 

asoiiat  of  her  owatfiife,  but  had  refiised  an  offer  of  a  thousand 

posods  for  it ;  and,  in  obedience  to  her  will,  it  was  destroyed 

lAer  her  deaidt.      Bat  her  journal,  kept  r^pilarly  for  many 

vrors,  was  pfuacffed ;  and  Iram  it  and  her  letters  were  written 

Mr.  Boaden's  <  Memoin  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,'  1888. 

INCLOSURE.  The  term  Indosure  is  applied  to  the  in- 
ci'uaf  aad  pnrtatioDfaiff  of  lands  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
1^*  oompreheoded  under  the  general  name  of  Commons  or 
^ 'amnion  Lands.  A  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  lands  compnsheaded  under  this  term  enables  us  to  form  a 
^tter  estimate  of  the  state  of  asriculture  in  England  and  its 
opahOitics  of  inaprovement  We  thus  learn  also  what  was 
tbe  geneial  oondatiott  of  the  lands  in  England  before  inclo- 
ses were  made. 

It  is  aeoessary  to  define  the  terms  Commons,  and  Cora- 
■Miabie  and  Inlmiitxed  Lands.  CosMnons  or  Common  Lands 
■t  leads  in  a  state  o^  Mitur^  or  wai**'^,  of  which  individuals 


Imve  not  the  severally.  Comttcmable  Lands  are  these  kmlff 
which  during  a  pert  of  the  year  are  in  sevendty,  that  is,  occu- 
pied severally  by  individuals  as  their  own,  to  tte  exdunon  for 
the  time  of  other  people.  The  amount  of  common  land  in 
England  is  not  known,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  it  may  be 
about  8,000,000  of  acres:  the  total  area  of  Enghmd  and 
Wales  is  supposed  to  be  about  37,000,000  acres. 

The  amount  of  commonable  and  intermixed  lands  is  not 
known.  The  nature  of  these  commonable  and  intermixed 
lands  may  be  collected  from  the  following  instances.  '  There 
are  many  parishes  in  the  kingdom  that  consist  altogether  of 
intermixed  or  commonable  Ituids ;  there  are  others  m  which 
there  is  a  great  intermixture  of  common  land  with  the  com- 
monable and  intermixed  land.  The  township  of  Barmby  on 
the  Marsh  in  Yorkshve  contains  1692  acres.  There  are  1 162 
pieces  of  open  land,  which  contain  1015  acres,  giving  an 
average  size  of  S  roods  and  23  perehes,  and  there  are  352  old 
indosures  containing  677  acres.  In  the  parish  of  Cholsey  in 
Berkshhe,  the  total  contents  of  which  are  2381  acres,  there 
are  2316  pieces  of  open  land,  which  contain  2327  acres, 
giving  an  average  size  of  one  acre.'  This  open  land  gene- 
rally consists  of  long  strips,  which  are  so  narrow  that  it  is 
impossible  to  plough  them  across.  Yet  much  of  this  land  is 
the  best  in  the  kingdom  for  natural  fertility,  and  is  the  oldest 
cultivated  land. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  these  commonable  lands ;  but 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  exclusive  of  wood- 
knds.  First,  there  is  open  arable  and  meadow  land,  which 
is  held  and  occupied  by  individuals  severally  until  the  crop 
has  been  got  in.  After  the  crop  has  been  removed,  that  is, 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  it  becomes  commonable  to 
persons  who  have  severalty  rights  in  it,  and  they  turn  on  to  it 
their  catUe  without  any  limit,  or  without  stint,  as  it  is  termed. 
Thus  there  is  a  divided  use  in  these  open  lands :  individuals 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  one  or  more  of 
these  strips  of  onen  land  for  a  part  of  the  year;  and  during 
another  part  of  tiie  year  all  these  individuals  enjoy  this  open 
land  in  common.  Second,  there  is  open  arable  and  meaoow 
land  that  is  held  in  severaltf  during  one  part  of  the  year,  like 
the  first  class ;  but  after  the  crop  is  removed,  ft  is  commonable 
not  only  to  parties  who  have  severalty  rights,  but  to  other 
classes  of  individuals :  these  lands  are  generally  called  Lammas 
Lands. 

These  commonable  rights  may  belong  to  a  particular  class, 
M  a  body  of  freemen,  or  to  all  landholders.  There  is  great 
variety  in  these  two  classes  as  to  the  severalty  holdings  also. 
*  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  severalty  holding  varies 
year  by  year.  There  are  in  these  open  landEs  what  is  called 
a  pane  of  land,  in  which  there  may  be  40  or  60  different 
lots.  It  Is  reported  to  be  a  remnant  of  an  old  military  custom, 
when  on  a  certain  day  the  best  man  of  the  parish  appeared  to 
take  possession  of  any  lot  that  he  thought  fit ;  if  his  right  was 
called  in  question,  he  had  to  fight  for  it,  and  the  survivor  took 
the  first  lot,  and  so  they  went  on  through  the  parish.  It  often 
happens  that  in  these  shifting  severalties  the  occupier  of  lot 
one  this  year  goes  round  the  whole  of  the  several  lots  in  rom- 
tation ;  the  owner  of  lot  one  this  year  has  lot  two  the  next, 
and  so  on.  When  these  lands  are  arable  lands,  they  do  not 
change  annually,  but  periodically,  according  to  the  rotation  of 
the  crops.  Then  there  is  the  old  lot  meadow,  in  which  the 
owners  draw  lots  for  the  choice.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances  under  which  the  severalty  ownership  of  these 
lands  shifts  from  time  to  time ;  but  after  the  severalty  owner- 
ship has  ceased,  and  after  the  crop  has  been  removed,  they  all 
become  commonable.' 

This  is  one  among  many  instances  of  the  existence  of 
anticnt  usages  in  Enj^land,  which  are  the  same  or  neariy  the 
same  as  the  usages  of  nations  that  we  call  barbarous.  Tacitus 
{Germama,  c.  26)  says  of  the  antient  German  mode  of  agri- 
culture,  '  The  lands,  in  pro])ortion  to  the  number  of  culti- 
vators, are  occupied  by  all  in  turns,  which  prcsentiy  they 
divide  among  themselves  according  to  their  rank  (merit). 
The  extensive  pliuns  oflbr  facility  for  division.  They  change 
the  cultivated  nelds  yearly ;  and  there  is  still  a  superfluity  of 
land.'  The  meaning  of  Tacitus  is  not  clear.  The  following 
passage  in  Csesar's  account  of  the  Gauls  (vi.  22)  is  more  dis* 
tinct :  '  They  pay  no  attention  to  agriculture,  nor  has  any 
man  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  and  boundaries  of  property :  but 
the  ma^stratcs  annually  as^gn  to  the  clans  and  tribes  who 
have  come  together  as  much  land  as  they  please,  and  where 
they  please,  and  in  the  next  year  they  compel  them  to  move 
to  another  spot.'  Herodotus  (ii.  168)  says  that  each  member 
of  ^e  military  caste  in  Egypt  had  a  certain  portion  of  land 
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Migned  tohim;  Imt  theyei4oj«dlhelttidiinafotetk».aiid 
the  Mine  penoM  did  not  oontinoe  in  the  ei^oyment  of  the 
Mine  Uuub.  Stimbo  (p.  316)  mentiont  •  costom  amongit  the 
Dalmatiani  of  making  «  dirinon  of  their  lands  every  eight 
yein. 

*  The  tlurd  cI«m  k  that  of  grazing  lands,  where  the  rights 
of  pardes  are  setded  and  defined,  the  oidinaiy  stinted  pasture. 
The  oommonable  lands  are  subject  to  Tery  great  yanety  and 
peooliaritT ;  for  instance,  in  some  of  these  lands  the  right  of 
granng  sneep  at  all  belongs  to  a  man  called  a  flock-master, 
and  he  has  tne  power,  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  of 
turning  his  own  sheep  ezdusiYely  on  all  the  lands  of  the 
parish ;  or,  according  to  particular  circumstances,  his  right  is 
limttad  and  restricted  to  turning  sheep  upon  a  certain  portion 
of  it,  with  a  view  to  giving  parties  an  opportunity  of  puttmg 
in  a  wheat  crop.  In  those  parishes  where  there  is  a  flock- 
master  who  has  a  right  of  depssturing  his  sheep  during  a 
certain  portion  of  the  year  over  all  the  land  of  the  parish,  it  is 
dear  that  no  one  can  sow  any  wheat  without  haYing  made  a 
bargain  with  him  for  shutting  up  his  own  particular  fields,  or 
some  proportion  of  them.' 

<  Tnere  is  a  very  large  extent  of  wood-land  in  this  kingdom 
that  is  commonable,  stranffe  to  say,  where  certain  individuals 
have  a  right  during  the  whole  year  to  turn  on  stock,  the  owner 
of  the  wood  having  no  means  of  preserving  his  property  except 
by  shutting  out  other  commoners'  stock  oy  custom  tor  some 
two  or  three  yean  tSier  fdling.  There  is  that  right,  as  also 
the  old  right  of  estover,  which  is  a  very  great  inconvenience, 
vis.  where  parties  have  the  right  of  cutting  house-bote,  and 
plough-bote,  and  fire-bote,  and  so  on  in  woods  belonging. 
qua  wood,  to  another  party.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  land 
subject  to  that  ruinous  custom.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
these  commonable  lands,  but  these  are  the  most  prominent 
and  remarkable  of  them.* 

Under  such  a  system  as  this,  it  is  obvious  that  these  common 
fidds  molt  be  ill  cultivated.  The  intermixed  lands  cannot  be 
treated  aooordine  to  the  improved  rules  of  good  husbandir. 
It  is  stated  that  Uie  simple  redistribution  of  intermixed  lands, 
now  bdd  in  parcels  so  mconvenient  in  form  and  size  as  to  be 
incapaUe  <^  good  husbandry,  would  in  many  instances  raise 
the  fee-«mple  value  of  the  lands  from  l&s.  or  17s.  an  acre 
to  3Qs. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  witnesses  examined  before  the  parlia- 
menlaiy  committee  of  1844,  on  Commons*  Indoeurcs,  that 
iodidotts  indosure  would  make  a  large  portion  of  common 
lands  much  more  productive.  At  present  open  and)le  lands 
are  so  intermixea  that  efiectud  drainage  is  nearly  impossible. 
One  witness  says :  *  I  have  had  occasion  to  go  over  two  small 
properties,  about  150  acres  each ;  one  I  found  in  301  different 
pieces,  and  the  other  in  a  litUe  more  than  a  hundred.  I  men- 
tion this  to  show  how  the  lands  are  frequentiy  intermixed ; 
they  are  therefore  fimned  at  much  greater  expense ;  and  it  is 
imposttUe  to  drain  them  on  the  present  improved  mode  of 
ilrainage,  inasmuch  as  other  parties  are  occupying  the  furrow 
by  which  the  water  should  pass  off.'  In  the  Midland  coun- 
ties, where  there  are  these  open  arable  fields,  the  course  is 
two  crops  and  a  fdlow,  and  every  third  year  the  flocks  run 
over  the  whole  fidd.  The  same  witneas  considers  that  a 
fourth  of  all  the  open  arable  land  is  at  present  totally  unpro- 
ductive. In  cases  where  common  arable  fields  have  Men  sub- 
divided and  allotted,  '  the  great  improvement  is,  that  in  the 
firat  place  every  man  has  his  allotment,  and  he  deals  with  it 
as  he  pleases ;  he  drdns  it,  and  crops  it  upon  a  proper  course 
of  cropping ;  he  puts  it  in  seed  and  keeps  sheep  upon  it :  he 
grows  turnips  and  dover,  or  whatever  he  thinks  proper.'  The 
same  witoeas  is  of  opinion  that  the  average  improvement  in 
the  vdue  of  common  fields  which  have  been  tndosc^d  is  not 
less  than  36  per  cent.  Indeed  the  evidence  that  was  produced 
before  the  coosmittee  establishes  to  a  de^^ree  beyond  what 
otherwise  woold  be  credible,  the  immense  mconvenience  and 
loss  which  arise  from  the  system  of  intermixed  lands,  and  their 
bdng  also  subject  to  commonage. 

As  to  Common  Rights,  that  is,  rights  of  pasture  and  so 
fiirth  on  commons  or  waste  Isnds,  they  are  described  generally 
onder  CoMMoir,  Riobts  op,  P.  C.  As  to  the  common  pastore 
lands,  they  also  require  an  improved  management  It  is 
stated  thai  commons  are  ^nerally  overstocked,  partiy  m  con- 
•aooenoe  of  persons  tummg  out  more  stock  than  they  have  a 
rignt  to  do,  ud  partly  by  persons  patting  their  stock  on  the 
common  who  have  no  right.  In  consequence  of  commons 
being  overstocked,  they  are  profitable  to  nobody ;  and  a  rule 
lor  ngnlating  the  quantity  of  stock  would  therefore  be  bene> 
fldal  to  all  persons  who  are  entitled  to  this  right  of  oommoD. 


Violent  ffispntes  also  frequently  arise  in  conseqaeoce  of  !Kt 
rights  of  pertiea  to  commonage  not  bdng  well  ddbrd.  I;  • 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  very  great  sdtinru* 
would  result  from  stinting  those  parts  of  commons  that  an*  -  < 
worth  indosure;  and  tluit  Mt  would  be  in  naav  tn«V"i 
highly  dedrable  to  inclose  portions  of  a  common  tar  the  |  <> 
pose  of  cultivation,  and  to  allot  such  portions  of  it,  nhi/^'  t 
would  be  impolitic  to  do  more  than  stint  other  portions  oi  <• ' 
A  stint  may  be  defined  to  be  '  the  ri^ht  of  pastungv  far  in 
animd,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  ammab,  acoordiDir  to  «r« , 
sixe,  and  capability  of  eating.'  The  eommons  m  ftci  irr  u  \ 
now  stinted  by  the  levant  and  coudiant  right,  a  right  ihi'ti 
cannot  be  brought  into  practical  operation ;  and  besides  thu  ti^  r* 
are  many  commons  in  gross.    [Coimoir,  Riobts  or,  P.  C. ' 

Indosores  of  land  have  now  been  going  on  for  msn/  yrii%. 
It  b  stated  that  rince  1800  about  2000  indosure  ads'bif 
passed ;  and  prior  to  that  time  about  1000  or  1700.  It  unu 
doubtful  from  the  evidence  whether  the  1000  or  1700  n  n. 
prehend  all  indosure  acts  passed  before  1800.  These  ly  !■. 
sure  acts  (with  the  exceptions  which  will  presently  br  tm.. 
tioned)  are  private  acts,  and  the  expense  of  obtaininfr  tb- 
and  the  trouble  attendant  on  the  carrying  their  proviskmi  miD 
effect  have  oflen  prevented  the  indosure  of  commoos. 

In  1836  an  act  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  115)  was  pai»ed  fr* 
fadlitating  the  indosure  of  open  and  arable  fields  in  Kncii'id 
and  Wales.  The  preamble  to  the  act  is  as  follows  :—*  Wfaf'tj 
there  are  in  many  parishes,  townships,  and  places  in  EdiHaa! 
and  Wales,  divera  open  and  common  arable,  meadow,  aiki  p*- 
tore  lands  and  fields,  and  the  lands  of  the  several  prDpnit.n 
of  the  same  are  freouenUy  very  much  intermised  snd  d'  >• 
persed,  and  it  woula  tend  to  the  improved  cultivttion  ti«i 
occupation  of  all  the  aforesaid  lands,  &c.,  and  be  otbmi  • 
advantageous  to  the  proprietora  thereof,  and  persoos  intnriii*' 
therein,  if  they  were  enabled  by  a  general  law  to  diride  r . 
indose  the  same,'  &c.  Inclosurea  have  been  made  aoder  tU 
previsions  of  this  act,  but  the  powen  whidi  it  givM  i** 
limited,  for  the  'act  applies  solely  to  lends  hdd  in  serm^ti 
during  some  proportion  of  the  year,  with  this  exception,  Hi 
slips  and  bdks  intervening  between  the  cultivated  lands  m; 
be  inclosed.'  The  lands  which  cannot  be  indosed  under  tv 
provisions  of  this  act  are  '  the  uncultivated  lands,  the  Isndi  c 
a  state  of  natore,  interveninff  between  these  cdtivated  lr<i< 
beyond  those  that  are  fairly  to  be  considered  u  sHpi  uri 
balks.'  However,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  nc- 
mittee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  in  1844,  that  a  large  eitrat 
of  common  and  waste  land  has  been  illegally  iodoted  tm:<r 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  persons  who  hold  nich  iv.  > 
have  no  legal  tide,  and  can  onl^  ootain  one  bj  bpie  of  tin-- 
The  chief  motive  to  this  deahng  with  commoos  sppetr*  t» 
have  been,  that  they  thus  got  the  indosure  done  chesper  tL: 
by  applying  to  parliament  for  a  private  act. 

In  1844  a  scaect  committee  or  the  House  of  Conmooi  vu 
appointed  *  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ftdlititioc:  t'^ 
indosure  and  improvement  of  conunons  snd  lands  hfl«i  •> 
common,  the  excnange  of  lands,  and  Uie  divisioo  of  mM' 
mixed  lands,  and  into  the  best  means  of  proriduw  (or  in* 
same,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  House.'  The  c-c- 
mittee  made  their  report  in  favour  of  a  general  inclosurv  v 
after  recdving  a  large  amount  of  evidence  from  pcnow  « -  > 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  The  extrads  that  .^ux 
been  given  in  this  artide  are  from  the  printed  evidence  ttit 
was  taken  before  the  sdect  committee. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  comnutte^,  v 
act  of  parliament  was  paased  in  1845  (8  ft  9  Vict  c.  D* 
the  object  of  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  preamUe  :—*  Whcr  j^ 
it  is  expedient  to  &dlitate  the  indosure  and  improveomt  >  * 
conunona  and  other  lands  now  subject  to  the  n^ts  of  t*-^ 
perty  which  obstroct  cultivation  and  the  productive  eofij- 
ment  of  labour,  and  to  fadlitate  such  exchan^  of  lands.  i»i 
such  divisions  of  lands  intermixed  or  divided  uto  inoonvm)flit 
parcels,  as  may  be  beneficial  to  the  respective  ownen ;  tc**  •( 
IS  also  expedient  to  provide  remedies  for  the  defectiie  ^r 
incomplete  execution,  and  for  the  non^xecotion  of  povfi 
created  by  general  and  locd  acts  of  indosure,  and  to  suthtr  j.> 
the  renewal  of  such  powera  in  certain  oases,*  &c 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  attempt  to  r*' 
any  account  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  160  Mctk«*  •■< 
this  act;  but  a  few  provisions  will  be  noticed  that  srr  ii*>* 
portant  in  an  economical  and  pelittcal  point  of  view. 

The  11th  aection  contains  a  cmoprehensive  descripticc  oT 
lands  which  may  be  indosed  under  the  act;  bit  tho  N<^ 
Forest  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  are  entirdy  eiorptol.  Hm 
14th  section  provides  that  no  lands  sitaated  wtthia  ftftna 
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INFANT  HEia.  JEmkb,  P.  C] 

INFANT  TRUSTEE.    [TEOtrM,  P.  C] 

INFANT  WITNESSES.    [Ao«,  P.  CJ 

INFEFTMENT,  in  the  Uw  of  SooUaod,  from  the  iame 
«ripn  ai  the  Engliah  term  fiBoffineat,  expreises  the  ceremooj 
by  which  «  penon  weoeeding  to  another  bv  deaoent,  aettle- 
meot,  or  oooreyance,  ia  inTeated  In  any  heritable  or  real 
property.  Down  to  the  year  1845  thia  ceremony  was  aa  pure 
a  feudal  uaageaa  it  ever  liad  been  in  the  days  when  the  almost 
aniversal  hiability  to  write  auggeated  aymbolical  modea  of 
^it>«yiny  poaMasmn.  Suppose  a  rery  ordlnarv  case— that  a 
person  purchases  a  piece  or  ground  from  one  wno  holda  it  of  a 
superior.  According  to  the  system  of  sub-infeudation  presenred 
In  Scotland,  he  may  either  be  put  in  the  seller's  place  and 
hold  of  the  same  superior,  or  he  may  hold  a  sub-feu  under  the 
seller.  Whoever  is  to  be  the  superior,  the  title  deed  contains 
aa  authority  from  him  to  invest  the  vassal.  Until  the  late 
change,  a  number  of  persons  had  to  proceed  to  the  ground,  con- 
sisting generally  of  the  attorney  wno  prepared  the  titles,  and 
his  cleits,  who  had  the  following  parts  to  act  One  was  the 
bailiff  of  the  superior,  and  a  commission  authorizing  him  to  act 
In  that  capacity  was  read  over.  Another  party  acted  as  the 
procurator  or  representative  of  the  vassal  or  purchaser.  The 
iMiliff  lifted  aome  fragments  of  eaKh  and  stone  frxim  the  soil 
and  handed  them  to  the  procurator,  as  symbols  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  given  to  him,  he  made  over  possession  of 
the  lands  to  the  new  owner.  The  receiver  of  the  symbols 
tlien  placed  a  coin  of  the  realm  in  the  hands  of  another  party, 
who  must  have  been  a  notary  public —this  being  the  form  m 
which  a  proteat  is  taken  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  in  Scotland. 
Two  other  parties  acted  as  witnesses.  The  ceremony,  with  the 
authority  on  which  it  proceeded,  was  narrated  in  a  deed  called 
an  instrument  of  sasine,  in  which  the  notary  publicly  attested 
the  transaction.  The  preservation  of  this  cumbrous  cerenK>ny 
down  to  so  late  a  period  was  owing  to  its  connection  with  the 
admirable  ^stem  of  registration  which  has  kept  the  commerce 
in  real  property  in  Scotland  on  so  clear  and  secure  a  position. 
The  whole  ceremony  went  for  nothing  unless  the  instrument 
narrating  it  were  recorded  in  the  Register  of  Sasines  within 
aixty  days  after  the  ceremony.  The  registration  was  and  is 
the  criterion  of  preference.  If  land  ahould  be  sold  or  mort- 
gaged to  any  number  of  different  people,  the  person  whose 
sasine  Is  first  registered  has  the  absolute  title,  ana  all  questions 
as  to  the  fiumess  of  the  transaction,  are  pecuniary  questions 
to  be  settled  apart  from  the  title  to  the  lands.  The  cumbrous 
ceremony  mentioned  above  was  rendered  no  longer  necessary 
by  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  35,  passed  21st  of  July,  1845,  and 
called  '  An  Act  to  simplify  the  form  and  diminish  the  expense 
of  obtaining  Infeftment  m  heritable  property  in  Scotland.'  It 
aimply  proridea  that '  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  to 
the  lanos  In  which  sasne  la  to  be  given,  or  to  perform  any  act 
of  mfeftment  thereon ;  but  sasine  shall  be  efiectuaUy  given 
therein  and  infeftment  obtaued,  by  producing  to  a  notary- 
public  the  wamnt  of  sasine  and  relative  writs,  as  now  in  use 
to  be  prodnced  at  taking  Infeftment,  and  by  expeding  and 
recording  *  ^  *  an  mstrument  of  sasine,  setting  forth 
that  sanne  had  been  given  in  the  said  lands,  and  subscribed  by 
the  said  notanr-nublic  and  wlmesses.'  There  has  been  little 
opportunity  of  observing  the  working  of  this  act,  but  it  ia  ex- 
pected that  It  will  Buterially  reduce  the  expense  of  trana- 
lerring  Interests  in  landed  property  In  Scotland.  A  costly 
ceremony  and  a  long  deed,  essential  to  the  durability  of  every 
title  of  a  new  holder,  are  aboliahed  by  it  The  act  at  the  same 
time  contains  aome  methods  of  remedying  mistakea  and  omia- 
alons  which  under  the  old  bw  were  fatal  flaws. 

INFORMER.  An  Informer  is  a  man  who  lays  an  infor- 
mation or  proaectttea  any  person  m  the  Kuig*s  courts  for  aome 
offnice  against  the  law  or  a  penal  statute.  Such  a  person  is 
generally  called  a  common  Informer,  because  he  makes  a 
buainesa  of  laying  tnlbramtiona  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
hia  afaare  of  the  paalty.  riajoBMiTioir,  P.  C]  Persons  are 
indooed  to  take  the  trouble  of  discovering  ofienocs,  for  which 
a  pecuniary  penalty  b  mflicted  on  the  offender,  by  the  pro- 
miae  of  the  rewara ;  and  if  the  penalty  is  imposed  for  the 
public  Interest,  he  who  makes  the  offender  known  does  the 
nublic  a  aervioe.  But  still  the  business  of  a  common  in- 
twrnar  is  hmkad  on  with  dislike,  and  he  who  follows  it  b 
(reoerally  deapised ;  and  perhaps  the  character  of  common 
mfomera  b  generally  aoch  that  they  deserve  all  the  odium 
ihey  receive.    They  stand  m  a  like  situation  lo  the 


hangman.  Thb  dbltke  of  infbrmeia,  simply  as  nek.  u  rn 
of  the  anomaliea  of  society,  who  hate  their  banefsctor.  It 
real  foundation  of  the  distike  however  among  thcae  wbo  ru 
form  a  just  judgment  of  things  b,  not  the  act  of  iafoniut).^, 
but  the  devicea,  tricks,  and  meannessei  to  whldi  a  oMn  nni! 
often  resort  in  order  to  know  the  facts  on  which  his  iofoma 
tion  must  be  founded.  It  is  the  same  principle  vhicfa  u  \f% 
leads  us  to  condemn  a  man  for  making  certain  ststsincn!,  » 
public,  not  because  of  the  statements,  but  became  of  d* 
means  by  which  he  may  have  obtained  his  knowledge.  V^tit. 
a  penalty  b  too  heavy,  or  when  the  Uw  that  impoMs  it . 
generally  dbliked  by  the  people  for  any  reason,  good  or  w! 
the  popular  dialike  finds  a  definite  object  in  the  ufbrmer  wU 

E'ves  effect  to  the  Uw.    The  legisUture  that  made  tbe  »&, 
w  b  overlooked,  because  the  legisUture  b  a  number  oi  \n 
sons ;  the  informer  b  one,  and  his  agency  b  seen  ami  Mi 

In  absolute  governments  there  are  spies  and  Mliikaj  ,. 
formers,  who  are  the  tools  of  a  government  which  osi  t»  m.* 
but  Its  own  pleasure.  Some  peopU  have  been  dull  eo'..^ 
to  confound  all  informers  in  one  oass :  not  seeing  that  tL-*i 
b  a  difference  between  an  informer  wno  helps  to  (rive  rr-! 
to  the  Uw,  and  an  informer  who  helpa  a  tyrannical  to*t-, 
ment  to  entrap  and  punish  persons  suspected  of  diaiiinu 
to  the  government  or  of  designs  against  It. 

INFUSO'RIA,  FOSSIL.    The  ffeograpJtkaldutr^/t^  ' 
living  infusoria  corresponds  in  extent  whh  the  sbnudi 
of  reproduction,  and  tne  facility  of  diffusion  thnMurh  «    • 
and  air,  which  belong  to  these  microscopic  crmturei.   1  *  • 
qucnt  in  all  the  varieties  of  water  which  have  been  n;** . 
to  air  and  light,  and  in  all  the  conditions  of  thb  element  bcu<«  > 
the  extremes  of  terrestrial  temperatures,  not  abMvt  oveD !" 
snow,  ice-covered  streams,  or  the  ejections  of  volonoo,  t* 
have  been  recognised  in  all  the  regions  of  the  globe.    U.  »• 
rivers,  and  the  sea  are  in  places  richly  replenished  by  them 
their  siliceous  integuments  falling  through  the  water  ao  v 
Ute  into  extensive  deposits.   In  regard  to  such  aocuuiuUrii.*.* 
the  sea,  we  have  the  evidence  of  aoundings  bv  Ca|>tain  >/  J 
Ross  in  the  course  of  the  antarctic  voyage  (AnrntU  (f  .^ 
History ^  Oct,,  1845)  and  Ehrenberg*s  eiamination  of  ' 
deposits  at  Cuxhavcn ;  and  their  abundance  in  firosh  mu^  • 
matter  of  universal  occurrence.    These  deposits  cooiist «»  l< 
siliceous  integuments  of  the  infusoria,  and  as  only  a  null  [.n^ 
portion  of  the  families  are  protected  with  ailiceous  counr  .- 
and  as  the  w^aters  whicli  nourished  them  contam  but  i ' 
silica,  while  the  deposits  are  very  extensive,  we  nstuTki , 
assocbte  with  these  Ucts  the  idea  of  long-eUpaed  tine. 

But  on  turning  to  the  marine  and  frcah-water  deposiu  - . 
earlier  date,  this  impression  of  the  long  duiatioo  ot  niti^*: 
agencies  becomes  much  heightened,     n  hen,  coodoctrd  •• 
Ehrenberg,  we  find  beneath  the  Bohemian  mountains,  a*-  -.  * 
the  plains  of  North  Germany,  pleiocene  deposits  msxij  Ut '  ' 
thickness,  composed  of  little  else  than  the  thin  fiiotv  )  ^ 
of  microzoaria,  and,  following  Professor  Rogers  and  Mr.  Ba.  ■ . 
who  dug  up  myriads  of  other  forms  from  the  meioeeneitmi  * 
Virginia,  while  Mantell  and  Reade  exhibit  lo  us  ia('L> 
from  the  chalk  and  the  Rimmeridge  cUr  of  England,  «• 
must  add  to  tbe  historic  time  during  whira  it  can  be  k 
these  aninmlcula  have  lived  the  Urge  indefinite  gni -.'  • 
periods  of  Cainozoic  and  Meaoaoic  formations. 

The  source  of  the  siliceous  matter,  which  enten  thf  •  * 

Snization  of  the  infusorial  races,  b  not  difficult  of  disroTt- 
ost  of  our  fresh  waters  contain  allien,  though  not  in  i  .  • 
dance,  derived,  it  ia  probable,  from   the  deeom posit.* •(• 
felspar  and  other  mmeral  silicates.     Silicate  of  suas  ado 
cate  of  potash,  thus  occasioned,  may  by  lntermedt«te  «<.  ' 
tive  processes  yield  the  silica  in  a  atale  auitabie  iar  l- 
organically  solidified.     Experiments  on  thb  subject,  «• 
may  be  easily  made,  are  quite  satisfiactonr  In  shuwio^  t' . 
myriada  of  silicated    infusoria  (Brachiooi)  may  be  r^' 
mted  in  a  few  days  in  a  sandstone  trough,  supplied  with  «:- 
and  decaying  vegetation.    The  anbanlcula  bemg  drbd  or  " 
field-glass  of  the  microscope,  their  beautiful  tnnspanmi » 
oeous  loricm  remain  in  abundance.     In  the  hot  waten  ot  • 
canic  fbd,  silica  b  dissolved  abundantly,  and  it  is  ueeranr, 
keep  thb  fact  in  view  while  conaldenng  the  eiteasi>e  t 
beds  in  chalk,  the  thick  Pollerschieler  beda  of  Bilin,  and  ( < 
siliceous  masses,  the  result  of  oignniaarion.    The  disut«' 
of  marms  andfrtsh-wattr  races,  which  nma  throairb  t^  * 
larger  animab  and  plants  with  such  reguUritr  as  to  br  tm. 
a  Uw  of  natm«,  obtains  abo,  but  leas  nbaototdy,  in  th  •• 
fusoria.    Some  species  live  both  in  fresh  and  aalt  water, : 
many  at  the  junction  of  riven  with  the  aen.    Bjr  rocn^k.- 
thn  uving  oceanic  and  lacustrine  raoca  oa  n  Uiige  scale,  mt  - 
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Specief  which  occur  in  the  Kictelgohr  of  the  Isle  or 
Frtiioe,~Bicillam  Tiilnru?  TpJentiful),  B.  major,  NaTicak 
fblTft?  N.  gibba,  N.  himms  (Imog  near  Berlin). 

In  the  Bergmefa]  of  Santa  Flora  :-- 

Sjnedra  capttata  (plentilul} ;  with  this  are  S.  ulna  0>^n)? 
both  in  fresh  water  and  the  sea) ;  NsTicula  ineqnalis,  N.  capt- 
tata, N.  Tiridis,  N.  gibba  Tfresh  water  socdcs) ;  N.  Tiridula 
(liTing  in  Baltic) ;  Knnotia  granulata,  Navicula  follis  (ex- 
tinct);  Cooooneis  nndulata  (marine);  Gomphonema  para- 
dozum,  G.  cbvatnm,  G.  acaminatum  (\\rm^  near  Berlin) ; 
Cocoonema  Cjrmbifonne  (fresh  water);  Gaillooclk  italica; 
Spicda  of  spongiae  or  sponeillie. 

In  the  PolierKhiefer  of  Bilin : — 

Fodoaphenia  nana  (plentiful),  (^Uonella  distans,  NsyI- 
cok  Malpram,  Bacillaria  Yulgaris?  (probably  all  marine  1). 

In  the  Leaf  Tripoli:— 

Gaillonelb  distans  (plentiful),  Fodoaphenia  nana,  Badllaria 
▼nlearis  ?  (probably  marine). 

At  Bann,  in  the  covnty  of  Down,  Captain  Fortlock  found 
mider  peat,  Nayicube,  Bacillarie,  EunotiflB,  with  fragments  of 
achnanthes  and  confcnne.  (MicrotcopioalJimmai,  1841.) 
At  Gainsboroogh,  Mr.  Binney  found  under  peat,  abundance 
of  GailloneUa.  At  Bridlington,  we  hare  observed  in  white 
and  brown  marls,  Eunotia  serra?  Bacillaria  vulgaris,  Nari- 
cula  imsqualis,  N.  Tiridis,  N.  phoenicenteron,  Cocoonema  lan- 
ceohita,  a  new  and  beantiful  Campilodiscus  f  C.  zonalis^  &c. 

The  North  American  localities  have  yielded  to  Bailpy  and 
Khrenberg  a  laige  catalogue  of  infusoria.  £hrenbcr|r  cnump- 
rates: — . 

Amphiphora— ^Mie  species* 

Cocoonemar— -two  species. 

Eunotia — seven  species. 

Frsgilbria — three  species. 

Cvomphonema — ^foor  species. 

Uimantidiam— one  species. 

Navicula — eighteen  species. 

Staorodra—two  species. 

Tabellaria — three  species. 

With  these  are  three  forms  of  spongoid  spicula,  and  two 
flpeciea  of  Thylachim. 

Theae  are  mostly  derived  from  beds  lying  onder  peat, — 

The  Richmond  earth  (of  miooene  date)  yields — 

Cosdnodiscua  rsdiatos  and  other^ 

B^ca  (Jig.  3) 
Actmocyclus  senarins  and  others 

0^.2)      .        . 
Kavicule,  sevend  spedes 
GaillonellflB    •        •        • 
Dictyocha  fibula  (Jig.  1) 

In  the  chalky  maris  of  Oran,  Sidly,  Greece,  &c.  occur 
many  living  forms,  as — 
Actinocylua-— ten  species. 
Amnhitetra— two  spedes. 
Bidaulphia— one  spedes. 
CocooQema-*oiie  spedes. 
Coscinodiscus — seven  species. 
Dictyocha — four  s|>edes. 
Eonotia—two  spedes. 
GaiUooeI!a~ooe  soedes. 
Gimmmatophora— nwr  spedea. 
Haliomma — one  spedes. 
Navicula — six  species. 
Striatella— one  spedes. 
Svnedra— one  spedes, 
Tessella  catena— one  spedes. 
Trioeratium — one  species. 

In  the  white  chalk  and  flint  of  Europe,  and  also  living,  -  - 
Fragillsria  rhabdosoma — ^Graveaend. 

striolata^  Grsvesend. 
Gaillooella  aurichaloea — Riigen. 
Fcridinium  pvrophonim — Gravesend. 
Xantfaidium  nircatnm — Gravesend. 
hinutum — Gravesend. 

Dr.  Mantel]  has  been  unable  to  discover  Frsgillaria  in  the 
chalk  of  Gravesend,  but  Xanthidia  occur  in  the  chalk  of 
Dover.  (Atm.  Nai.  Hist.^  Aug.  1846.)  Gdllonella  auri- 
chalcea  has  been  resarded  as  an  Osdllatoria ;  and  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  so-called  Xanthidia  of  the  flints  and 
chalk  are  really  to  be  referred  to  that  fresh-water  genus. 

From  the  preoeding  notices  we  may  gather  as  general  facts 
the  oocnrreooe  of  tofuiorial  reauuns  in  the  following  stratiflca- 


M.  (iueckett  has  found 
sevml  of  these  recent  in 
the  North   Sea.      Mr. 

'  Lee  has  discovered  Cos- 
dnodisd  and  Dictyo- 
chsB  in  the  bamade  and 
scallop. 


Cainoioic  period 


Mesozoic  period 


Recent  Floviadie  and  other  •rdinai^ 
lacustrine  deposits  of  the  Elk  i 
Depodttoftbe'Lehn'] 


Miooene  Tertiaries 
Eocene  Tertiaries. 
Chalk  depodts. 
(Oolitic  deposits 
The  relative  abundance  of  the  Inluioria  m  theie  mt^^ 
deposits  is  inversely  as  their  antiquity ;  they  are  nrt  m  im' 
oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks,  and  abundant  in  tbe  upprr  w.! 
tiarics.     It  b  true  that  Ebrenbenr,  by  asngning  to  thf  mt^ 
ceous  sera  the  calcareous  marls  of  Oran,  Sidly,  tnd  Gm«i<.. 

S'ves  a  large  catalogue  of  Meaoioic  infiaoria,  sod  that  ^i 
vour  of  such  reference  of  those  marls  are  the  Botilis,  Tn^ 
tiltne,  &c.  which  occur  both  in  the  tnie  chalk  sad  in  mrli 
marls.  But  on  the  other  hand,  remembering  the  kn^  KUft 
of  geological  time  through  which  these  genera  of  PblitK», 
lamiae  extend,  and  taking  into  eonsider^ion  the  fact'  M 
some  spedes  which  occur  in  the  chalk  of  Europe  sre  qw*^ 
bv  Ehrenberg  from  unquestianably  miooene  sbits  b  Af»* ' 
nca,  we  shall  hesitate  to  admit  those  richlv  iniusoml  nm-'i 
as  truly  coeval  with  the  white  chalk  in  which  eompvitiVfir 
very  few  remains  of  the  group  occur,  and  these  not  q(  U4 
ssme  spedes  as  thoae  which  abound  in  the  otiier  depnu. 

Another  pdnt  on  which  the  authority  of  Ehrober^  U 
not  been  recdved  without  hesitation,  b  the  abtobde  tpenf' 
identity  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ibsnl  and  recnt  in:.- 
soria.    The  prerious  discoveries  of  geologv  had  prepuvd  e 
easy  admiuon  for  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  tertitiy  funM 
of  infusoria  were  undistinffuishable  from  living  nwei ;  avii  i  i 
the  fact  in  regard  to  all  &e  invertebral  races ;  hot  aith  trrr  \ 
few,  and  those  not  always  allowed,  exceptioos,  the  mvok!.  i 
arv  strata  had  been  found  to  contain  only  extinct  fonDs  d  ' 
life,  till  Ehrenberg  examined  the  ininute  Pdythilamb  kA 
found  many  of  them  similar  to  livinr  types,  and  coBfinnK 
thb  inference  by  independent  researaea  among  the  infunrii 
Supposing  these  opinions  of  the  Prussian  nucroicopbt  to  \» 
connrmed  by  future  inquirers,  we  shall  find  that  thiy  bio!.r 
no  infrsction  of  the  relations  of  loological  forms  to  geobci'  *. 
time,  which  have  been  established  from  examinatioos  o(  ur 
other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.    The  sjtteim  of  liff  n 
each  succesnve  system  of  strata  are  wot  9eparaU  ad  dxawx 
creaHom^  but  successive  terms  of  m,  ereatipe  seriei;  csrh of 
these  terms  b  compound,  and  (to  apeak  exacdy),  iti  colk-. 
tuent  quantities  (the  several  clas$e$f  orden,  famSa,  pcwri:. 
or^pecMs)  have  their  own  coefficienta  and  exponenti;  Uut 
b  to  say,  have  their  own  timet  cf  dmraiion^  tkar  mm  prrw^ 

^  abundance,  their  own  peculiar  reiationM  to  ear&er  oA 


oraanizatums. 

A  rule  drawn  from  Fishes  cannot  be  applied  to  MoUwct.  i 
law  based  on  Crustacea  cannot  be  recdved  for  Microuarw. 
without  scrupulous  examination ;  and  Palssontolpnr  t*  &!!  >^ 
examples  of  the  unequal  periods  of  duration  whidi  bebar  (*> 
the  diflerent  organizations,  and  the  uiie<)ual  defjuee  of  develo;- 
ment,  and  unequal  geographical  diflunon,  which  chanctrn:f 
these  organizations  at  the  same  epocha  mid  during  the  nnr 
periods. 

Admitting  the  authority  of  Ehrenberg's  detemins^  'f 
species,  we  find  another  curious  and  unexpected  result— thr 
frequent,  if  not  general,  admixture  of  marine  and  fircsh-vit«r 
tribes— in  the  comparatively  levd  regions  of  Europe.    In  tU 
pbins  of  North  Germany,  round  the  Bohemian  and  Hm 
mountains,  in  Tuscany,  and  Yorkshire,  we  find  thb  tdmu- 
ture  of  supposed  marine  and  suppoaed  fresh-water  nets,  io 
the  supra- tertiary  deposits.     Is  thb  to  be  explained  by  nit- 
pofiing  those  deposits  to  have  happened  while  the  nt^litixi 
level  of  land  ana  sea  was  different  from  what  it  b  at  prm-nt. 
and  the  sea  was  near  to  the  place  of  depodtion,  so  ditt  * « 
some  of  the  many  natural    modes  of  aifiusion  whidi  irv 
effective  in  this  class  of  life,  the  organisms  of  the  sea  uk*- ' 
be  csrricd  into  lakes,  as  well  as  mixed  m  estuaries,  a&i 
along  the  course  of  languid    rivers?     Probably  so.    Tut 
deposits  of  infusoria  which    now  happen  so  abnndsntlr  a 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  are  mostly  derived  from  the  ica; 
and  it  has  been  found  in  the  River  HikIsoo  that  tpecics  on<T 
imagined    to    be  truly  marine  live    in   juxtapoddoo  «iik 
the  species  of  fresh  waten.    There  may  probably  be,  in  a 
class  of  beings  assocbted  with  dlicated  waters,  a  grenter  iu< 
dependence  of  the  saline  qualities  of  water  than  hi  other  ntn 
which  have  littie  need  of  silica,  and  which  require  the  exirv 
cation  of  lime  from  a  state  of  solution  in  the  walcn  whirii 
they  inhabit.     In  confirmation  of  thb  view,  ve  find  Um 
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•lid  Nmi-Crioiinal.    In  lonie  caaet  danuiget  w«re  ifd 
othen  the  offender  wai  ponuhed  in  hk  penoD :  in  i 
dici  he  might  be  pimiihea  by  a  peonniarj  oenaltj  and  in  hit 
peraott  alio. 

The  common,  the  non-legal,  nse  of  the  worda  In* 
jury  and  Ii^riea  ia  aa  vague  aa  people*!  notions  of  Right 
ana  Wrong  generally.  But  people  have  often  a  dear  per- 
ception that  a  damage  is  done  for  which  no  compensation 
am  be  got  bj  legal  meana,  though  compensation  ia  due  ac- 
ooidtng  to  those  uniTeml  principlea  on  which  the  common 
notions  of  right  and  wron^  are  based.  The  popular  judgpaent 
here  is  often  right,  and  la  a  foundation  on  which  good  and 
efficient  legislation  csn  be  securely  based. 

INN.  The  responnbility  of  innkeepers  for  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  guests  is  one  out  of 
the  numerous  classes  of  cases  that  arise  upon  the  law  of  bail- 
ments, and  is  placed  by  %  W.  Jones,  in  his  Treatise,  under 
the  second  suodiriAon,  LoeaHo  Opens,  of  the  general  head 
Locatum.  The  law  makes  the  Innkeeper  responnble  for  the 
safety  of  the  gooda  of  persona  coming  to  his  house,  in  the 
langusge  of  the  antient  writ,  eaud  hoqritamU;  but  he  may 
be  released  from  his  liability  either  by  inattention  on  the  part 
of  the  guest  to  such  reasonable  rules  as  the  innkeeper  may 
think  proper  to  lay  down  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  his  guests ;  bv  any  act  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Buest  himself,  or  i>v  ms  making  use  of  the  house  not,  aa  it  is 
before  said,  cauid  hotpiiaiidi.  Thus,  if  an  innkeeper  requires 
his  guest  to  put  his  goods  under  lock  and  key,  and  the  guest 
leaves  them  m  a  passage,  whereby  they  are  loat ;  or  the  goods 
are  stolen  by  the  guest's  own  servant ;  or  the  guest  uses  his 
room  in  the  inn  aa  a  show-room,  into  which  a  number  of 
people  are  allowed  to  have  access,  and  not  as  a  lodging-room, 
the  responsibility  of  the  innkeeper  ceases.  The  general 
interest  seems  to  require  that  the  law  should  be  made  still  more 
strict  ss  affainst  innkeepers,  as  the  good  faith  and  responsibility 
of  the  innkeeper  form  the  only  security  of  the  travcUer.  The 
Roman  law  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  Digest  iv.,  tit.  9. 

(Smith's  Zeadmg  Cata,  *  Calye's  Case ;'  ^Wo/tse  on  the 
Law  of  BmbmaUM,  by  Sir  W.  Jones.) 

INSANITY.     [LuHACT,  P.  C.  S.] 

INSCRIPTIONS  (/nscnjphbiaes),  that  ia,  records  of 
public  or  private  occurrences,  of  laws,  decrees,  and  the  like, 
engraved  on  stone,  metal,  and  other  hard  substances,  exhi- 
bited for  public  inspection.  The  custom  of  making  inscrip- 
tions wss  infinitely  more  general  in  the  states  of  antiquity 
than  in  any  modem  country,  ss  we  see  from  the  innumerable 
inscribed  monuments  which  still  exist  in  Persia,  Egypt. 
(•reece,  Italy,  and  other  countries  subject  to  or  colonised 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romana.  A  great  number  of  inscriptions, 
especially  those  recording  great  events,  laws,  or  decrees  of 
the  government,  which  it  was  important  for  every  citisen  to 
know,  supplied  to  some  extent  the  want  of  the  art  of  printing. 
When,  for  example,  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome 
were  set  up  in  puolic,  this  public  exhibition  was  equivalent  to 
their  publication  by  meana  of  the  art  of  printing,  for  every 
Roman  might  go  and  read  them,  and,  if  he  liked,  tske  a  copy 
of  them  for  his  private  use.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  toe 
art  of  printing,  mscriptions  set  up  in  a  public  place  were 
the  most  convenient  means  of  giving  publicity  to  that  which  it 
was  necessary  or  useful  for  every  citizen  of  the  state  to  know. 
Inscriptions  therefore  are,  next  to  the  literature  of  the  an- 
ticnts,  the  most  important  sources  from  which  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  their  public,  religious,  sods],  and  private  life, 
and  their  study  is  indispouable  for  every  one  who  desires  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  antiquity. 
For  the  history  of  the  languages  they  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance, since  in  moa^  cases  they  show  us  the  oifferent  modes 
of  writing  in  the  different  periods,  and  exhibit  to  us  the  lan- 


guages 
b  mani 


in  thdr  gradual  progress  and  development ;  though  it 
(est  that  the  antients  did  not  bestow  that 


I  manifest  that  the  antients  did  not  bestow  that  care  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  language  and  orthography  which  we  might 
expect,  and  in  nuny  cases  they  seem  to  nave  left  these  things 
to  the  artisan  who  executed  the  inscription.  After  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  inscriptions  still  con- 
tinued to  be  made  ttiry  frequently ;  but  as  the  ignorance  of 
the  middle  ages  increased,  and  as  all  knowledge  became  more 
and  more  crafined  to  the  priesthood,  the  custom  of  makinff 
certain  things  known  by  means  of  inscriptions  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  until  the  art  of  printing  did  away  with  it  almost 
entirely. 

In  order  to  render  inscriptions  as  permanent  ss  possible, 
the  antiento  chose  such  materiab  as  were  least  subject  to  de- 
via.  stone  or  metal.    Tha  stone  most  commonly 


used  was  marble  cut  fat  slaba,  but  aoBBetifMS  iQseri|4ioM  vnt 
engraved  upon  a  flat  surface  ofthe  unhewn  rock.  The  BiMtna. 
mon  metal  waabrsss  orbrooie,  though  wehaveinslnecsaln .' 
lead,  tin,  and  ^Id  being  uaed.  Ifwe  believe  the  sceosati  H 
the  antieots.  inacriptions  were  made  even  in  the  mj^h.j 
ages  (Herod.,  v.  69,  &c.;  PauMn.,  vim  14,4;  ii.  llji. 
but  such  inscriptions,  existing  in  later  timea,  wers  proU'^ 
fori^peries,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  inscriptions  were  Mic 
unul  the  art  of  writing  waa  pretty  generally  known. 

We  shall  here  pass  over  the  arrow-headed  inscrip(kx»  sf 
Persia  [Absow-hxapkd  CHAm^ctsaa.  P.C.I,  the  kir*Tw 
glyphics  of  Egypt,  and  the  now  unintelligible  inscripiittu  *£ 
Etruria,  Lycia,  and  other  countries,  and  confbe  ounelm  \u 
those  written  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Grtek  InacHpHau, — ^The  earliest  Greek  inscriptioos  skirb 
we  may  safely  take  to  have  been  genuine,  but  sll  of  vb^s 
have  perisheci,  were  the  lists  of  the  vidon  in  the  O\jm]%o 
games  (Pans.,  iii.  21,  1 ;  v.  4,  6,  &c.),  the  records  o(  t:^ 
musical  contesta  at  Sicyon  (Phitareh,  De  itfiis.,  8,  8),iik)  j^ 
chronicle  of  the  priestesses  of  Hen  (Juno)  at  Argm.  Tui 
eariiest  among  the  extant  inscriptions  do  not  seem  to  bf e 
been  made  much  before  the  year  b.c.  680. 

All  inscriptions  are  compoaed  either  in  prose  or  vene,  Ki 
the  former  compose  by  far  the  greater  numoer.  The  proi^  u 
the  public  documents  is  usually  stiff,  and  their  s^W  ii  m 
unlike  that  of  official  documents  of  our  own  time.  All  Gnri 
inscriptions  are  written  in  capital  letters,  and  without  tu 
punctuation  or  separation  of  the  several  words,  wbicb  att>  i 
rendera  it  difficult  to  read  and  understand  them  pronrJ;. 
Some  of  the  earliest  inscriptions  are  written,  like  the  UeUv, 
from  the  right  to  the  left ;  others  varied  their  lioci,  ihe  b'>! 
being  written  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  the  uni 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  In  thia  manner,  which  iialiiw 
/3ov9rpof9<iy,  the  hiws  of  Solon  were  written,  snd  no^ 
specimens  are  still  ex  tanL  rALraABR,  P.C]  Tbentthj^ 
of  later  times  was  to  write,  like  ourselves,  fhmi  the  left  to  tir 
right.  But  besides  these  general  distinctioM,  ihm  ore.* 
a  great  variety,  and  some  modificationa  of  writiof  whr* 
are  the  result  of  mere  fancj.  Another  important  point  «h>  > 
it  is  necessary  to  know  before  attempting  to  read  Greek  inl 
more  especially  Roman  inscriptions  are  the  abbrevistioQi  f 
names  and  worda  (sigia),  which  have  been  detmbed  b- 
explained  in  several  works,  such  as  Nicolai,  *De  bu  i 
Veterum,'  Lugdun.  1703,  4to.;  Maifel,  *De  Grsecorva 
Siglis  Lapidariis,' Verona,  1746:  £.  Corsmi  *  Notar  <ini^ 
conim,*  Florence,  1749,  fol. ;  Placentinus,  *  De  Siglii  ^  ^^ 
rum  Graecorum,'  Rome,  1767,  4to. ;  but  the  best  vork  u: 
this  subject  is  Franz,  '  Elemente  Epigraphiccs  GniKv. 
Berlin,  1840,  4to.,  whidi  is  at  the  same  tune  Um  noitcis*- 
plete  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  inscriptions. 

Public  or  state  documents  were  exhibited  in  Greece  ia  err- 
tun  [Jaoes  of  great  publicity,  as  the  Acropolb  at  AthoA  ^^ 
sometimes  whole  wails  were  set  apart  for  the  purpoae  (tf  i^ 
ceiving  marble  or  metal  slabs  with  inscriptions.  M<ii(t- 
placea  and  temples  likewise  served  aa  repositories  for  lovnp- 
tions.  When  it  was  intended  that  an  inscription  ibQaU  ^ 
understood  bv  two  different  nations,  it  was  writtm  is  i^ 
languages  of  both  (vucnptkmei  Mna^Ms),  ss  in  Gfl<« 
and  Assyrian  (Herod.,  iv.  87),  Greek  and  Phosniaas  (Oi 
senius,  Monum.  Pbcenie,,  i.  p.  98,  &c.),  Greek  sad  Ua 
Greek  and  Lydan  (Grotefend  in  tiie  JVmuaeticm  t/  f^ 
JRo^  Society,  iii.  2,  p.  817,  &c),  and  Greek  and  E^\^^ 
as  on  the  Rosette  stone  in  the  Rritish  Museum,  ol  «&• 
another  copy  has  recenUy  been  discovered  by  Lepnts. 

The  necessity  of  making  collections  of  the  moat  impc^  " 
inscriptions,  such  as  contained  public  decrees,  or  mternt:; 
epigrammauc  poems  (of  which  many  have  found  their  «f« 
into  the  Greek  Antiiology),  was  felt  by  the  Greeb  Utfoml'^- 
The  eariiest  collection  we  know  of  is  tiiat  of  Philochoro,  on^' 
the  titie  of  *Bwtrpdfkiiara  'Arrucd ;  his  example  «aa  fuUo«K 
by  Polemon  in  a  work  Utpi  rmy  uarA  nikui'Smy^p^^^^' 
and  especially  by  Craterua  in  the  importsnt  coUectico  n- 
titied  Iwaywyi^  ^vfcff^carMv.  Although  pobrw  v»p\<^^-'^ 
were  under  the  protection  of  tiie  state,  and  altiioogb  u«ir 
violation  was  severelv  punished,  we  nevertheleas  know  ; 
seversl  instances  in  which  they  were  oaaliciooslir  or  bi^wu'*! 
destroyed  or  mutilated.  In  certain  cases  the  state  in 
ordered  the  destruction  of  public  docmncnts,  aa  ^^J''^ 
crees  were  annulled  or  aboiiahed.  In  tiaMS  of  war  aiid  'i* 
the  deatruction  of  towns,  innumerable  inscriptions  aioat  t^** 
perished.  Athens,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Penpaa  «i^. 
gives  us  an  example  of  the  destruction  of  public  BonuBf^  *; 
aa  pilkn,  and  tombstones  with  inacriptions,  for  the  pur^^^  >  - 
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tbov«.  A  toamrhiU  more  compile  and  arfmnte  coUcctloQ 
«f  46S9  inicriiiUacw  wm  published  by  FubrctU  und^r  the  title 
*  ljiicri|itiooiua  Antiqiaanim,  quae  in  Aedibus  PatcmU  aswr- 
vaoUtr  ExpUcatio  et  Additamcotuni/  Rome,  1699,  fol.  (some 
oo|jict  bear  data  of  1708,  bot  this  is  ooljr  a  bookseller's  im- 
potttioo). 

But  all  the  works  here  neotioned  are  eclipsed  hj  the 
vmlertaknif  of  Jaoos  Gnitenis,  which  was  to  contain  all  the 
iaicripckais  that  had  until  then  been  made  known,  lie  took 
the  work  of  Smedus  as  his  foundation,  and  was  activcl/  as- 
sisted  by  Joseph  Scaliirer.  fhe  coUcrtion  appeared  under 
the  title  *  Inscnptionca  Antiquae  totius  OHtis  iMnani/  Heidel- 
bcrir,  1G03  and  1G6S,  Ibl.  J.  G.  Graeuu»  afterwards  under- 
took to  edit  a  still  more  complete  and  corrected  edition,  but 
bt  did  not  live  to  complete  his  task,  nhich  fell  into  the  hands 
of  P.  Durmann,  who,  assisted  bjr  many  othor  scholars,  published 
the  new  edition  of  G rater,  under  the  title  *  Inscriptiones  An- 
tioaae  totius  Orbb  Romani,  in  sbMtutis»imum  Corpus  redactae, 
oum  auspiciis  J.  Scslifreri  et  M.  VclM^ri,  industria  autem 
Jsni  Graleri,  nunc  notis  Marquardi  Gudii  emendstae,  cura  J. 
G.  Graetii,mmstmUm,  1707,  fol.  Msrquard  Gude,  who  had 
travelled  in  Italy,  likewise  prepared  a  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions for  pttblicmtion,  which  however  was  edited  after  hb  death 
by  F.  1Ic«m1,  Lcovardiae,  1731,  foK  This  collection  how- 
ever rootains  many  fori^vrles  made  by  the  nutorious  Lifrorius. 


A  collection  of  *iOOO  insiTitmoos  which  had  been  guthered 
by  Dooi,  HAS  published  by  Gori,  *T.  h.  Donii  Inscrititioncs 
Aotitjuse,'  Florence.  1731,  fol.      In  1739,  L.  A.  Muratori 


imblubed  his  *  Not  us  Thesaurus  Vetrnim  Inscriptiunuoi, 
bn,  1739,  4  vols.  4to.,  with  a  &u]>plcmont  by  S.  Donatus 
U  a  tolt-,  L4irca,  1765,  S^e.  Aiwuiff  the  coUi^tions  of  in- 
scnpt^ims  published  at  a  IsUt  time,  few  are  of  great  im- 
porufioe,  VI  ith  the  eireptiun  of  the  seUu-tion  from  all  the 
known  in«cntHions  vihiih  was  published  by  J.  C  Orelli, 
onder  the  title  '  Inscriptionum  Latin.irum  selectarum  am- 
plts«ima  Collectio  ad  illuftnuidam  Ronianae  Antiquitatis  Dis- 
csplinan  accommodata.  Ice. ;  cvm  incilitis  Hagenbuchii  suis- 
one  AAnotatiooibus,*  Zurich,  1628,  2  vols.  8«o,  This  collec* 
Uoo  is  ettrcnely  useful,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
aditur  kjs  not  always  published  the  incriptiiHis  with  that 
•ccwaey  and  eiactness  which  are  required  in  works  of  this 


la  modem  times  the  nnmber  of  Latin  inscriptions  found  hi 
tho  various  paru  of  the  world  which  once  were  subject  to 
Boma,  has  been  increased  enormously,  and  will  increase  every 
year,  m  arrimrological  societies  are  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  with  the  eaprem  object  of  searching  af\er,  pppscrv- 
log,  and  publishing  the  Roman  monuments  eiisting  ia  the 
{■rticolar  districtstn  which  those  societies  are  form(^d.  The 
number  of  Latin  inacriptioos  now  known  amounts  to  al)out 
60,000,  mid  the  want  of  a  new  and  complete  collection  lias 
long  been  felt.  The  Danish  s(*hobr  Olaus  Kellermann,  who 
liied  in  llalr  for  aome  time,  fonnrd  the  plan  of  publishing  a 
colleCl«a  of  Lstin  inscriotions  similar  to  the  *  Cofpus  Inscnp- 
tiuoom  ^trsccanim '  of  iSocckh,  but  his  untimely  death  m 
1837  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  hb  olan.  O.  Jahn 
h<maurcv)  his  memory  by  the  jpubliouion  of  his  '  Specimen 
Epigrapliicnun  in  Memortam  OUi  Kellermann,'  Kiel,  1841, 
B«a  mt  a  lair  prospect  of  the  puUicailon  of  a  comfilete 
collectioa  of  all  the  known  latin  inn-riptioos  has  mx-ntly 
been  held  oat  On  the  6th  of  July,  1843,  Villemain,  the 
French  mtuister  of  uublic  instruction,  ret|Ui'4tt*ii  the  Academy 
of  Insrriptionft  at  Fans  to  prepare  such  a  coIItTtion,  and  a 
eummMMUJO  of  French  mvans  has  been  ap(omted  to  conduct 
and  superuitrad  the  work.  Several  |mui|»h)ets  have  since 
apfvarrd  both  in  France  and  (lennany,  coouining  su^rgestions 
rmpritiog  the  principles  which  should  be  foUowrd  in  the 
anangemctiU  of  the  iascri(iOons. 

Amm^  the  works  lo  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to 
arqoirr  a  lac-ilrfjr  in  reBMiin|t  and  undeistandini^  Latin  in^rrip- 
tioos,  the  fullowii^  are  of  uaportance :  Zacrsrta,  *  Instttuzuwie 
*      ■    '"^  ana  Yen 


lapaiaria,*  Rome,   1770, 


Venice,  1792,  Mon-elli,  •  De 


INJJECTA,  FOSSIL.  Tntd  within  a  km  years  the  oc- 
cynnKW  of  iasetis  ui  a  fuMil  state  c^mld  only  be  sulMiantisted 
hf  fTfirrrnre  to  a  small  oiunljer  of  kM^lities,  situated  (as  at 
Att  in  Provcoce)  amnr^  brustrine  ti*rtiary  strmU,  or  (as  at 
BtraimftsM  in  Osfondshirs  and  Solenhofea  in  Franconia) 
amoi^  marine  oolitic  Utls.  IWt  Mr.  I'rrstnich  has  added 
iWPia  of  oofooplcra  Cn«tt  the  owal  funnation  of  Coalbrook 


Dale,  and  Mr.  Strickland  narta  of  owroplara  from  the  Haa  U 

Warwickshire;  Dr.  Buckland  obtains  neuroptera  fruat  t:« 
oolite  of  Stonasfield,  and  Mr.  Brodia  portions  of  insc«  ts  b« 
longing  to  various  natural  orders  from  the  lias  of  SoosrrM '  ^'  r». 
Gloucestershire,  and  in  the  Wealden  deposits  of  the  %  a>  .s 
Wardour  in  Wilu,  and  the  Vale  of  A vlesUiry. 

Still  the  number  of  fomil  insects,  whether  nc  estimatr  i/w: . 
viduals  or  species,  is  vei^  small  compared  to  the  prv^laa^c 
number  of  antiently  existing  races ;  a  circumstance  4  •  v 
explicable  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  which  arv  c-.« 
taking  place  in  nature;  for  of  upwards  of  12,000  lirt*4 
species  of  insects  there  is  reason  to  believe  thai  but  a  ^cy 
minute  proportion  is  buried  and  preserved  in  larustruir, 
estuary,  or  marine  deposits  now  in  nrogrma.  Chdw  m&t 
elytron  of  a  small  beetle  was  observea  in  a  deposit  ol  t: « 
Elephantoidal  mm  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  aecd  of  sooir  «^ 
bellate  plant,  along  with  hundreds  of  shells  wbicb  afkbahstm^ 
the  lake. 

No  doubt  vast  numbers  of  insects,  wanderiiw  by  capnee  ut 
drifted  by  winds,  pass  from  the  sliorc  and  fallin  the  aea  >  ■• 
we  learn  from  the  first  voyage  of  Cook,  who  sailed  thra«s% 
myriads  of  insects,  some  on  the  wing  and  others  in  the  vai*  «*. 
even  thirty  leagues  from  land  olf  the  coast  of  South  AmrrKw . 
but  few  of  these  escape  the  watchful  finny  races,  or  ever  rr^  h 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  like  manner  we  find  land  insects  heaped  in  profuoMr  U 
winds  on  certain  tracts  of  fresh  water,  and  botno  dovin  *.*^ 
course  of  rivers  by  inundations  ;  and  tiicse  cases,  by  the  ai  •  1 
particular  suppositions,  such  as  evaporation  or  slow  dra^  x 
off  of  the  water,  minf  ofier  the  nearest  analogy  Id  the  L»  % 
actually  observeo  b  tne  greater  number  of  insect  depostts. 

The  oocurrenoe  of  fossil  insecU,  cspec  ially  in  manae  atra.'n, 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  case,  Bad  m.  j 
makes  the  circumstances  brought  to  light  concernian  tL«m 
remarkable  and  difficult  of  interpretatiao.  We  find  bowcvtr 
from  Mr.  Brodie  that  the  insects  lie  in  a  certain  bed  or  wum 
of  thin  beds  in  the  lias;  similarly  they  occwpy  pnrtM-k.tf 
layers  in  the  oolite,  the  Wealden  deposiu,  and  in  the  trrtMry 
accumuUtions  of  Aix,  Oeningen,  and  Anver^^we.  la  tu* 
latter  region  the  calcareoua  incrustatiooa  gathermg  oa  the  ^ 
duttse  or  larva-cases  of  Phryganidm  have  caused  the  formmtUkm 
of  a  peculiar  liroeatono  (*  Inousial  Limestone*), 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  groups  of  foasil  Inaert*  » 
Britain,  the  most  recent  stratifications  come  first.  TW  « *t^ 
logue  commences  with  the  Elephantoidal  era.  The  aarthor-  - « 
and  localities  are  given  for  each  case.  (See  Morraa'a  i  «as. 
iogm  of  FotsiU;  Brodie'a  FouU  InmcU;  LycU,  ia  €itm 
Pro.;  Phillips,  GtoL  YorksJkire;  StrickkmC  la  M^  ^ 
Nat.  UiM. ;  BucUand,  in  BridgiaUr  TVaoHmr;  amU  limm. 
Procfid,) 

1.  Osijfenmsfmk-waitrdepomU  (PleiaioeameV 
Ely  tron  of  a  Chr}*somela.  Bielbecks,  in  Yorkshire.  (Fkul  ;•  • 
Ronains  of  Copris  lunaris.    MundesWy,  Noriblk.     (Lj* 
"         Donacia.  «  »  •. 

,.  Uarpalus.  ,,  „ 

„         Coleoptera.  Soothwold,  Suftlk.     (AhnuMi^  - 
(No  truly  aquatic  beetle  b  mentioned  among  theaa.     iXoi^  a 
hauau  aquatic  plants.    Tha  others  are  strictlr  ferrmetr.M 
They  must  have  been  drifWd  bio  the  Ukca  in  nbirls  the  i  «& 
norbos,  kc,  lived.) 

2.  In  the  Cretaceous  System,  no  insects  vet  iaaad. 

S.  In  the  Wealden  strau  of  the  Vale  of  Wardomr  ilU.m. 
by  Mr.  Brodie  and  examined  by  Mr.  Westwood)-- 

Land  Coleoptera,  of  the  fiunUies-CarabMha?    Bmr^^tm^ 
Suphylinidtt  ?     Bupreatidv?    Tenebrionidm  ?      rinSuiiiB 
Curculiooids  ?  Cantharidm?  llelophoridmu 

Aquatic  Coleoptera  of  the  lamilica—Uydrophilsi^  ?  L>«. 
ticidm  ?  (Colymbetca.) 

Orthoptcrm,  of  the  gcocra  Acheta  awl  Blatfia. 

Uemiptrraand  Uomoptera,  including  land  trihaa,  mm  Cm.  - 
cidm.  Cicada,  Cercopis  (Larva),  Aphides, &c., aad  tW  a^^iiLa. 
rsixw  of  Velia  and  ll  vdromctia. 

Neuroptera.  In  this  nalrr-hauntiag  order  onrur  UiLv  U.  « 
and  ilUhna,  Corydalis,  libellulidm^TeraMS  1  a»d  Lrptererwm. 

TrichopleraV  Phri'ganida;  ? 

Diptcra.    Simulium  V  Platyura  ?  Tany pas  ? 
Culei  ?  Tipulidss,  &c.     (Aquatic  larva)  EmpidmT 

4.  In  the  ooliiK  giruim,  insects  occur  in  the  h 
probsMy  littoral  beds  of  Stonesfirld  and  sosne  other  I 
in  Glouccstenhire  and  near  Beth.     Dr.  Bnrklsftd 


scTibrti  several  <pccies  tn  the  Geological  Piucwedinga  ms^i  m. 
his  Bridgwater  Tieattae  on  (seoluwy«  md  Mr.  »«»»«  t,^ 
midcd  othrt*.    Tht  raaaiaa  are  chiHIy  Dyta  of  C<4e«^«.  .^ 
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■mI  wingf  of  Nciiroplem.    The  following  is  abstmcted  from 
Mr.  Brodie's  list 

Colmteri,  of  the  fiuniltei  Prionidaa,  Bttprefltid«y  Pimeli- 
idae?  Chryaomelidae  ?  CoccinellicbB. 
Neuopten.    Hemerobioides  giganteoa.    (Buckland.) 
5.  In  tk  Uppv  lioM  at  Dumbleton  and  Churchdown. 
(Brodie.) 

H  (ke  Lmer  Xiof—above  the  bone-bed  of  Auat  Cliff; 

Waialode  Cliff,  &c.  on  the  Severn ;  Coombe  Hill,  Ciacombe ; 

BaMdf  Cowewood  Hill,  &c.  in  Gioueettenbire.    (Brodie.) 

(Mr«  Weftwood  haa  examined  300  specimena  of  insects 

irom  the  lias  beds.) 

Coieopteia,  of  the  fiuniliea  Buprestids  ?  Elateridae ;  Cur- 
eulionide  or  ChrjrsooielidiB ;  Carabide ;  Telephoridie ;    Me- 
loioQthidc,   &C. ;    a  species  of  Gyrinus  ? 
Orthopteim,  induding  Gryllidseand  Blattidse. 
Hemipien  and  Homoplera.    Cicada  ?  Cimicidfli  ? 
NeuropCeim.    These  are  the  best  determined  of  the  fosul 
grmps,  owing  to  the  atnictnres  of  the  wings  being  dear  and 
dmaderistic : 

IJbellala,   Brodiei   (Br.): 
upper  Lias. 


flopn  (Brodie). 

Agrion,  Bockmanni  (Br.),  in 
upper  Lisa. 

Aedina,  liassma  (Stricklaad). 

Ortbophlebiacommimia  (West- 
wood). 

Heawrobins  Higig^nsii  (Br.). 


Dumbleton,  Glouc.  (Bro- 
die.^ 

Strenanam,  Woroestershire. 
(Bnxiie.) 

Dumbleton.    (Brodie.) 

Bidford,  Warwickahire. 
Wainlode,      Forthampton, 

Strenaham,      Cnoombe, 

Bdfofd. 

Haafieldy  Strenaham,  Bid- 
ford. 
Eubenera  Strenaham. 

Diptera 
Asilos?  ignotoa  (Brodie).  Forthampton. 

It  is  in  the  lower  Baa  beds  that  the  insects  are  moat  abun- 
They  oocor  in  this  part  (between  the  ordinair  lias 
I  and  tlie  bone  beo)  so  extenslvdj  as  to  justify  the 
application  lo  this  genua  of  the  term  *  insect  nmestone'  used  by 
Mr.  Brodie.  As  a  whde  the  liaa  inaeota  *ppev  to  contain 
larger  proportioiis  of  aquatic  tribes  than  the  Wedden.  There 
ii  ao  dedded  CTidence  amongst  them  of  the  prevdence  of  a 
virai  dimate  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  of  their  existence. 
They  are  naudly  of  amdi  sixe,  not  so  entire  as  to  forbid  the 
aippoaitioo  of  hairinff  been  drifted  (the  Neuroptera  may  have 
been  Jess  drifted  ttnn  the  Coleoptera) ;  ami  if  there  were 
idaida  or  high  coasts  adjacent,  these  might  nourish,  and  in 
^  of  flooda  aeod  down  the  srodl  coleopterous  insects  to  be 
imbedded  with  die  ftiooidBy  orsters,  and  modiol»  of  the  coasts, 
and  ferns  and  other  plants  ofthe  Umd  and  streams. 

6.  In  the  ironstone  noddes  lyinff  in  the  carboniferous  depodts 
ofCodfarookDnie,  Mr.  PreatwidL  haa  discovered  Cdeoptera, 
CmtdJoMieo  Aasdcii  (Buckl.),  C.  Preatvidi  (Buckl.) ;  and 
Mr.Murduaoo,  Sil.  Syst  p.  105,  mentions  an  insect  to  which 
the  Dame  of  Cofydafis  Brongniard  is  asdgned.  It  is  very 
posible  thai  the  laminalfd  limestone  deposits  of  Burdie  House 
zwar  £dinbui]§^  and  Ashford  in  Derbyshire  may  yidd  insect 
remains  older  than  any  ^et  mentioned.  And  seeing  the 
freqaent  connexion  or  proaindty  of  fossil  inaects  to  fosdl  nshes, 
it  ma^  be  worth  while  to  search  the  lower  beda  of  the  moun- 
im  hawstone  where  the  rich  fish-beds  occur  in  it,  on  the 
AvQO,  in  Caldy  laland,  and  in  Fermanagh.  The  fish-beds  of 
the  msgnesian  limeatone  (marl  slate)  may  dso  be  indicated 
kr  (brther  nsacsrch.  A  rery  interesting  addition  to  the  fossil 
Huects  of  Aiz  haa  been  made  known  b^  M.  Coquand.  It  is 
a  bstterfiy,  and  has  been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Boisdumd, 
vho  baa  been  able  to  reeognise  perfectly  its  generic  and  spe- 
o6e  dMTBCters.  It  belongs  to  one  of  those  genera  the  species 
flf  which  are  not  nnmeroos,  and  are  at  present  confined  to  the 
dads  of  the  Indian  Ardupdago,  or  the  warmest  countries 
sf  tfat  Asiatic  continent.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Cylb— it 
ts  a  eitUKt  species— and  ia  named  C.  sepdta.  M.  Boiaduvd 
hai  Clammed  the  other  fossil  insects  of  Aix,  and  differing  both 
fnm  Carda  and  Blaaod  de  Serres,  refers  them  to  the  eztnu 
European  genera,  and  to  extinct  spedes. 

(Midm  dB  la  Soe.  GM.  de  France,  Avril,  1845,  and 
^m.  ffNat,  JBui,,  Nov.  1845.) 

WSECT8,  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 
OF.  The  variooB  kinds  of  insects,  eva.  when  furnished,  as 
d»  gresser  nnmber  of  them  are,  with  powerful  organs  for 
Mkt,  see  each  and  all  diatributed  within  as  certdn  bounds  as 
ihr  mm  statfonary  admala  or  plants.    Independent,  then,  of 


its  mat  interest  as  a  part  of  philosophicd  zoolc^,  thr.  ^dy 
of  the  range  and  spedfic  centres  of  the  forms  of  msect  life  be- 
comes of  great  imjportanci)  as  an  dd  in  the  definition  of  tribes, 
genera,  and  species.  As  yet,  however,  entomoloj^ists  have 
done  comparatively  little  in  this  department  of  their  sdenee, 
and  have  rather  occupied  themselves  in  recording  the  distribu- 
tion of  specimens  in  cabinets  than  of  spedes  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

Climate  and  the  extendon  or  form  of  land  are  the  chid 
influences  regulating  the  distribution  of  insect  life.  The 
constitution  of  the  soil  afiecta  it  dso,  but  in  a  secondary  man- 
ner, tbrouffh  its  influence  on  the  vegetation,  on  which  many 
insects  feeo.  When  from  the  intervention  of  tracts  of  water, 
of  mountdn  barriers,  or  other  causes  depending  on  antient 
geologicd  events  anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  existing  fauna 
of  the  earth,  tracts  of  land  presenting  exactly  umilar  condi- 
tions of  dimate  and  soil  are  placed  »r  apart,  we  then  have, 
not  a  repetition  of  the  same  ibrms  among  their  insect  popula- 
tion, but  a  representation  by  similar  forms.  This  we  see  also 
in  the  fauna  of  the  severd  zones  of  dimate  belting  mountdns 
at  difierent  heights.  Man's  agency  and  the  transporting 
power  of  currents  of  wind  modify  the  distribution  ot  many 
species  of  insects.  In  the  following  brief  glance  at  the  distri- 
bution ofthe  principd  genera  of  iosects,  examples  of  dl  these 
influences  will  be  met  with. 

Coleopiera,—¥nmk  the  fiu^ility  with  which  insects  of  this 
dividon  may  be  preserved  and  transported  from  place  to 
place,  we  have  more  detdled  accounts  of  thdr  distribution 
than  of  any  of  the  species  of  other  orders.  The  CtndndeHdm 
are  dispersed  over  most  parts  of  the  globe,  the  typicd  g^enos 
being  cosmopolitan,  whust  other  groups  are  more  limited. 
Amon^  the  CaraiMB  are  many  genera  peculiar  to  Europe. 
Chkmnu,  Affonym,  and  Anuara,  are  common  to  both  hemi- 
spheres. IToiTKiAis  and  J^rocAtmcs  are  cosmopolitan.  Cnema- 
eaaihus  occurs  in  Africa  and  Chili.  The  CkirabideB  of  Westeni 
Asia  agree  remarkably  with  those  of  Europe.  Erichson  has 
remarked  that  Carabi  are  very  constant  to  certdn  soils :  the 
verticd  distribution  of  the  spedes  is  dso  very  constant.  The 
water-beetles  dlied  to  Dytieau,  itself  universd  in  the  dd 
world,  are  mostly  European :  severd  of  the  spedes  live  in 
sdt  or  brackish  waters.  Cryrims  ranges  from  Northern 
Europe  to  New  Hdland.  The  Brachelytra  have  thdr  chief 
centre  in  Europe.  The  typicd  genua  SiaphyUnM$  appears 
however  to  be  represented  everywhere :  many  species  occur 
in  South  America.  A  spedes  of  AJeockara  is  found  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  £iater  and  J%(preslis,  types  of  families,  are 
both  cosmopolitan:  the  species  are  often  locd,  and  their 
distribution  depends,  in  many  cases,  on  that  of  certain  plants 
on  which  the  larvse  prey.  Among  the  fire-fiies  (Laa^fjfridie} 
the  genus  Lanqfri$,  which  is  furopean,  is  represented  in 
the  tropics  by  Pkotmm,  and  in  the  New  World  by  Atpuoma^ 
The  Jaaiachu  are  found  everywhere,  except  in  South  Ame- 
rica. PtimUf  a  genus  chiefly  European,  has  a  dngle  repre- 
sentative m  Australasia.  Of  the  Necrophagi^  the  genera 
Cr^ttcphagua,  StnmgyluM^  and  Siipha  are  found  evenrwhere, 
ranging  from  Britdn  to  China,  and  ih>m  Bradl  to  Lapland, 
Hisier,  the  type  of  a  family,  is  also  a  cosmopolitan  genus. 
Byrrhtt  belongs  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  has  its  chief 
centre  in  Europe.  Among  the  Coprifphagoui  LamdUcomea, 
the  genus  ApMdiua,  thougn  represented  in  most  countries,  is 
chiefly  developed  in  temperate  regions;  whilst  Ateuchue,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  mainhr  trodcaL  Geoirvpes  is  cosmopoli- 
tan. Ccpri*  ranges  to  New  BoUand,  where  however  it  is 
confined  to  the  north  coast  &:qraft«ia  is  subtropicd.  PdiVf- 
noto  is  American.  The  beautifd  Ceicmae  appear  to  be  of 
universd  distribution.  The  strange  ibrms  of  QcHathui  are 
Sooth  African.  Of  the  cockchafers,  MMoiUka  is  cosmo- 
pditan ;  Macrdopi  and  Anoflognathiiu,  confined  to  Austrdia ; 
Hopiia,  with  one  exception,  European;  Axiy^hkoma  u 
Mediterranean ;  AmmyJea  and  Serica  natives  of  the  warm 
and  temperate  regkma  of  both  hemispherea ;  whilst  Euckhna^ 
oocupymg  the  same  range,  extends  beyond  in  a  northern 
direction.  Of  the  Mdaeomm,  Bk^,  and  Pimdia,  both  ex- 
tendve  genera,  have  theur  chief  development  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  Old  World.  Of  the  Sieniiytra,  Helaps  is  cos- 
mopolitan, (Edeman  European.  Of  the  AjUhidda  the 
numerous  species  otAnihicue  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tem- 
perate regions.    The  Mistering  beeties  of  the  genus  MMe  are 


verv  generally  distrttiuted. 
Of  the  ten  1 


thousand  species  of  weevils  the  great  gpenera 
Ceutorbyncui,  Ciypiarh^icus^  CdUmdra,  Ckiorhyncus,  and 
CSb'ottics  are  all  coamopoTitan.  PlaiyMmUs  and  Cjmhui  are 
South  American ;  Bnarhgceme,  Sou*  African  and  Mediter- 
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BraUui^  mdnly  coii6ned  to  the  tropical  regioiit  of 
both  hemispheres ;  Apkm  and  XkynekUm,  diiefly  European. 
The  dtttribtttion  of  the  tpedes  of  weerils  depenos  in  a  gnai 
measore  on  that  of  daats. 

The  moat  beautiful  and  yividly  coloured  forms  of  Longt- 
oom  beetles  are  mostly  tropical.  The  presence  of  forests 
determines  that  of  many  of  the  geners.  Of  the  serenty  genera 
of  Cenm^ddtBf  the  typical  one,  Cerambyx,  is  cosmopolitan. 
Others  have  defined  centres,  as  Cfytui  in  Europe,  lYachy- 
dem  in  South  America. 

Of  the  CSbysomsfiiMs.  the  typical  genus  G&iysomefa  is 
eosmopolitan.  The  presence  of  certain  nlanls  determines  the 
distribution  of  the  species.  From  this  cause,  species  of 
limited  distribution  are  sometimes  multiplied  far  from  their 
aborisinal  centres.  Thus  Galeruea  calmanauii^  introduced 
fitmi  £urope  into  America,  multiplied  so  at  Baltimore  in  the 
yean  1838  and  1839,  that  the  elm  trees  of  the  district  were 
eaten  bare  by  their  larvm,  and  probably  th^  will  henceforth 
become  a  constant  annoyance  in  the  New  Worid.  Lema  and 
Dm^ada  are  instances  of  cosmopolitan  genera  having  distinct 
centres  in  temperate  dimates.  Ckuiida^  on  the  other  hand, 
has  its  centre  in  the  tropics. 

Of  the  THmera,  Coctxndlm  are  found  ererywhere.  Eu- 
morpWi  b  Indian  and  Polynesian. 

Ortkopiera, — ^Though  by  no  means  an  eztcnsiTe  order 
either  as  to  genus  or  species,  the  Orthopiera  are  of  very 
general  distribution.  Representstives  of  ttie  genera  ChryOuM 
and  Ai^eta,  the  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  are  found  in  most 
countries.  The  LoauiM  are  mostly  exotic.  The  strange 
PhasmtB  are  mostly  tropical,  as  are  also  the  greater  numlwr 
idManfidte,  known  popularly  as  *  walking  leaves.'  The  cock- 
roaches, Blaitm^  are  very  general,  and  have  been  ffreatly 
diffused  from  their  original  centres  by  unintentional  human 
agencT.  The  earwir  tribes,  FoffaiBdaB^  including  more 
than  nfty  species,  are  in  great  part  European,  but  range  even 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Erichson  notices  the  curious  fact  respecting  the  Orthoptera 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  that  only  one  fourth  of  the  species 
are  completely  winged  and  capable  of  flying. 

Newnoptera. — ^Tbe  number  of  known  species  in  this  order 
is  short  of  one  thousand.  The  section  of  Ptidpeime$  is  almost 
entirely  European ;  the  genus  Macrcnoma^  including  specieB 
lh>m  Madagascar  and  Brazil,  b  an  exception.  The  Plant' 
pameif  a  great  part  of  the  genera  of  which  oi  vbion  are  now  con- 
sidered by  man^  naturalists  OrtkmteroiUf  have  a  much  more 
varied  dbtribution.  Thus  the  MyrmeKomda  are  cosmopo- 
litan, the  Peria  and  Nemourm  chiefly  European,  the  Panor- 
pm  charMteristic  of  the  temperate  regions  of  both  the  old  and 
new  world,  the  ThnmUe$  or  the  tropics.  In  the  section  of 
AiMShoomef ,  the  EpKemeridm  are  European ;  the  AeiknidoB^ 
ooamopolitan ;  as  also  the  true  dragon-flies,  IMUuUb,  of 
which  near  two  hundred  species  are  known.  Other  allied 
genera  are  more  limited. 

nymenopUra, — Amonr  the  stinf^-bearing  species,  the  true 
bees  are  characteristic  of  the  antient  continent,  those  now 
dbpersed  in  America  having  been  transported  from  Europe. 
The  ^era  CaUrit  and  Eugltma  are  exdunvely  American. 
N<maa  b  Asbtic  AOodape  b  south  African.  Andrena^ 
Xykfccpa,  and  several  other  extensive  genera,  are  cosmopo- 
itan.  A  great  many  genera  of  wasps  are  peculiar  to  South 
America.  The  ants  are  most  developed  in  Europe.  Bembex 
b  a  tropica]  genus.  The  terebrating  Uymenoptera  are  both 
very  numerous  and  widely  distributed,  especially  the  great 
genus  Ichnemmm.  Certain  genera  forming  the  family 
Oxjfurm  are  exclusively  European,  as  are  also  a  |ppeat  part  of 
the  numerous  family  of  Chalcididm.  Cyn^  is  European, 
and  the  greater  number  of  Tenthredimdm, 

The  distribution  of  the  Sireptwiera  depends  on  that  of  the 
msects  on  which  thev  are  parasitic. 

Lqridopiera, — Wnen  toe  distribution  of  the  butterflies 
shdl  have  been  worked  out,  it  will  doubtless  prove  very  inter- 
esting. At  present  our  knowledge  of  thb  subject  b  imper- 
fect. The  PapiiUmidm  are  very  numerous  specifically,  and 
for  the  most  part  tropical.  Some  of  them  possess  great 
ranges.  Thus  certain  species  of  Picrit  are  found  over  all 
Europe,  and  great  part  of  Asb  and  Africa.  Other  forms 
are  oonstsnt  to  mountaino*js  regions.  Of  the  NymphaUdm 
the  greater  number  and  more  gorgeous  forms  are  tropical.  In 
thb  family  there  are  some  remarkable  instances  of  extensive 
distribution  of  spedes.  Thus  Fcmessa  Cardui  (a  common 
British  butterfly)  b  found  in  every  part  of  the  worid,  and 
Kmcssa  Atakiia  moea  over  all  Europe,  part  of  Asb  and 
Afnoa»  and  to  North  Aneriea.    In  the  remaining  tribes  the 
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typical  gcnmare  almoit  always  cosMipolMaB,  whilst  oUrn 
have  more  limited  areas. 

The  Sphmffidm  and  Zygenidm  are  w  great  part  Euro;.- 
the  Castmdm  mostly  tropioal. 

Among  the  moths,  the  Pkakmdm 
and  the  spedes  are  uauall; 

to  be  the  case  also  with  t  

doptera,  probably  rather  in  consequence  of  our  imp^tf 
knowledge  of  exotic  forms,  than  because  it  b  rtalU  tc. '.? 
we  find  types  and  spedes  in  dbtant  rra^ions  wherever  xtn 
have  been  even  casually  explored,  as  in  the  instaaceof  Aw  ^ 
Ruaria,  where  the  researches  of  Eversmann  asMmff  tW 
insects  have  brought  many  new  forms  to  light. 

2)ipr«ra.~One-half  of  the  described  species  of  two-vinrai 
flics  (about  eight  thousand)  belong  to  Europe.  Tlui  dapvtw 
pordon  arises  from  our  comparative  ignonuioe  of  the  n<j»K 
forms.  The  small  group  of  OmUhomyxidm^  panwic*  .« 
quadrupedfrand  birds,  has  representatives  of  all  its  ((tncn  i& 
Europe,  the  few  remaining  spedes  being  natives  of  cMcn 
Asia,  Western  Africa,  Australia,  or  Brasil.  The  flies  fara. 
mg  the  fiunily  of  Miueidm  include  a  great  number  of  ftntn, 
both  European  and  exotic,  the  former  being  most  prolif '  .i 
spedes,  some  of  which  have  wide  ranges.  The  Sppkida  tn 
in  the  same  category.  The  genus  Chjy$op$f  caualli  (>•>»< 
loped  in  Europe  and  America,  and  represented  m  •  «a 
degree  in  Africa  and  Asb,  docs  not  appear  in  AoiUilU  nu^ 
in  the  blands  of  the  Padfic.  Thbamu  b  more  widely  iii 
tributed.  Ommatius,  a  genius  of  AtSidm^  hss  its  nm'^n 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  great  many  genera  are  pKL  or 
to  South  America,^and  several  to  Afnca,  hot,  wooJj,  tui 
mobt  regions  favouring  their  diffusion.  T^wAi,  presmt^n^ 
numerous  and  varied  forms  in  most  narts  of  the  world,  ii  ti' 
eluded  from  Australb  and  the  Padfic,  which  region  Mnn  to 
be  the  least  prolific  in  Biptera.  OUex  b  rvy  gfMnlii 
dbtributed. 

Hemipiera.^Of  the  two  great  divisions  of  thb  order,  t^ 
Hemopiera  and  the  HeiercpUra,  the  first  b  the  snsllc^t  ip: 
also  the  most  tropical.  The  dbtribution  of  the  insects  cnt- 
prising^  them  depends  mainly  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  \^' 
countries  they  innabit.  Thus  each  spedes  of  Gooc«s4^  1.'j 
a  range  correspondent  to  that  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  fi-r-^ 
and  of  the  Corwida  and  Lygmidm  with  the  presence  o/ 1.  •  r 
favourite  animal  food.  Among  the  most  mterestiog  o!  'uf 
families  of  Hemipiera  are  the  OrWicfaidtir,  of  which  the  pvu 
Tettigcma  includes  200  species,  centred  in  AnMrio,  U.' 
having  members  also  in  tne  Old  World;  the  ¥^ind^. 
or  Luitem-fltes,  very  generally  distributed  through  v«m 
dimates ;  ScuteUeridoB^  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  sod  nndi 
equatorial ;  and  Gmex,  of  which  the  only  true  sperict  b  '*.• 
common  bed-bug,  a  peat  spread  over  all  Europe.  Om  - 
Aquatic  Hemipiera  Genii  and  Nq>a  are  cosoiojoliua . 
Pdogmti  and  the  NeeicnectidtB^  mostly  Europesn ;  Oo^aoj 
and  mononyx^  American  ;  and  Haiobaie$,  equatorbl. 

Ihysamira. — As  yet  the  distribution  of  these  minute  ia«  f  t! 
has  been  scarcely  attended  to.  The  spedes  of  Lepima  n: ." 
from  Europe  to  China.  Padwra  and  Smmiikitra  sre  Eu*.*- 
pean ;  a  single  spedes  of  the  last-named  gcnw  ocnm  tt 
North  America. 

XncppftfTo.— These  disagreeable  paraaites  hare  bte);  bm 
honoured  by  the  attention  of  some  excellent  natorsliiAtt  ^' 
dally  Denny  and  Gwilt.  Their  distibutioo  oorrespood» «' 
that  of  the  animals  upon  which  tliey  are  found.  Oft'' 
equally  annoying  order  Apkampiera  three-fourths  of  tl 
known  spedes  are  European.  The  common  flea  is  «  ^  - 
mopolite,  and  the  Chigo  is  confined  to  South  Amerirt. 

INSOLVENCY.    From  Ausust,  1843,  to  Aufnut,  I^^:* 
three  acts  have  been  passed  retatine  to  insolvent  drbtn^ 
these  are  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  116 ;  7  &  8  Vict  c.  96;  and  6  ^  i* 
Vict.  c.  127. 

The  act  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  116,  which  oaase  mto  opmt 
1st  November,  1842,  enabled  a  person  who  wm  not  s  trsoir 
within  the  meaning  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  or  a  trader  «   ' 
owed  debts  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  lem  thsn  %^ 
to  obtain  by  petition  a  protection  from  the  Court  of  Buu* 
raptcy  in  London  or  the  Commissioiien  of  the  Distiict  (^ovti 
of  Bankruptcy  in  the  country,  from  all  process  whate^rr  ;<  •>* 
oept  under  a  judge's  order),  either  agmnst  hb  person  or  (r  - 
perty  until  the  case  was  adjudicated  by  the  eoort.    lo  the  :  -i 
terini  the  insolvent's  property  was  vested  in  an  uffirisl  ss»*..tM«j 
appointed  ti^  the  court.      If,  on  the  hearing  of  the  prbtu  .| 
the  commissioner  were  satisfied  with  the  allcgatiom  vhni  i 
contained,  and  that  the  debts  were  not  oontrectcd  bv  \rm 
broach  of  trust,  or  by  any  proccediQga  fl^  bnadi  of  the  bn 
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he  was  empowered  to  neke  ■  final  older  for  the  protdction  of 
tbe  petitioner  from  all  pirocen,  and  to  caoae  his  estate  and  ef- 
fects to  be  tested  in  an  oflkial  aarignee,  together  with  an 
angnee  choaen  by  the  creditors. 

The  act  7  &  8  Vict  c.  96,  passed  9th  Angust  1844,  is 
entided  'An  act  to  amend  the  law  of  Insolvency,  Bankruptcy, 
and  Execvtion.'  It  enacted  that  any  prisoner  in  execution 
upon  judgment  in  an  actkm  for  debt,  who  was  not  a  trader, 
or  irlMse  debti,  if  a  trader,  were  under  80(tf.,  may,  without 
anyprerkNis  notice,  by  petition  to  any  court  of  baxikroptcy, 
be  protected  from  proceas  and  from  being  detained  in  prison 
for  any  debt  mentioned  in  hia  achednle ;  and  if  so  detained, 
the  commissioners  of  any  bankruptcy  court  may  order  his 
dischai^. 

The  property  of  the  insoWent  may  be  seiaed  for  the  bene- 
M  of  his  creditors  with  the  ezceotion  of  the  wearing  apparel, 
bedding,  and  otiier  necessaries  or  the«petitioner  (the  insolvent 
under  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  96)  and  his  family,  and  the  working 
tools  and  implements  of  the  petitioner  not  exceeding  in  the 
whole  die  value  of  20^.  Under  the  7  &  8  Vict  c.  96  (§  89) 
if  a  petitioaer  for  protection  from  process  (pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  that  act)  ahall  wrongfully  and  fnuidulentiy  omit 
m  the  achednle,  whidi  schedule  he  is  required  to  make  (6  & 
6  Vict  c.  116^4  any  property  whatsoever,  or  retain  or  exempt 
oat  of  such  scneduie  any  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  or  other 
necesnries,  property  of  greater  value  than  20/.,  he  shall, 
■pon  conviction,  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  yean. 

The  7  &  8  Yicft.  c.  96,  made'  a  great  alteration  aa  to  debts 
under  20/.  The  67th  section  is  as  follows:  *  Whereas  it  is 
expedient  to  limit  the  present  power  of  arrest  upon  final  pro- 
cess, be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  no  person  ahall  be  taken  or  charged  in  execution  upon 
IB  V  judgment  obtained  in  any  of  her  Majeaty'a  superior  courts, 
or  in  any  oountjr  court,  court  of  requests,  or  other  inferior 
court,  in  any  action  for  the  recovery  of  any  debt  wherein  the 
nm  recovered  ahall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  20L  exclusive  of 
the  eosts  recovered  by  such  judgment*  The  58th  section 
provided  that  upon  application  to  a  judge  of  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  or  to  me  court  in  which  such 
jodgment  n  is  mentioned  in  aection  57,  ahall  have  been  ob- 
tnaed,  all  persona  in  execution  at  the  time  of  passing  this  act 
be  disdiarged,  when  the  debt,  exdoaive  of  coats,  did  not  ex- 
ceed what  ia  apecified  in  the  57th  aection.  Accordingly,  such 
persons,  on  nmking  application  pursuant  to  the  68th  section 
of  this  act,  were  diacharoed  from  prison  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  consequences  of  the  legislation  contained  in  the  57th 
and  58th  sections  of  7  and  8  Vict  c.  96,  were  these.  AH 
persons  who  we^  in  confinement  for  debts  under  20/.,  exdu- 
nve  of  ooats,  might  get  their  liberty ;  but  the  judgment  upon 
which  the  debtor  waa  taken  in  execution  remained  in  force 
({  S8),  and  the  Judgment  creditor  or  creditors  had  their  re- 
Biedy  and  exeentiou  upon  every  auch  judgment  againaf  the 
property  of  the  debtor,  just  aa  they  might  have  had  if  he  had 
never  been  taken  in  execution  upon  such  judgment.  The 
59th  section  care  to  the  judge  who  should  try  such  cauae  (§ 
58),  being  dUier  a  judge  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  or  a 
hsrrister  or  attorney  at  law,  power  to  impriaon  the  defendant 
(debtor)  for  auch  tnnea  as  are  mentioned  m  |  58,  if  he  ahould 
^^pear  to  have  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  contracting  the  debt, 
or  had  contracted  it  under  the  other  drcumstancea  mentioned 
in  the  59tii  aectioa. 

The  amount  of  debts  in  England  and  Walea  under  20/.  must 
•Ivajs  form  a  very  oonaiderable  proportion  of  all  the  debta 
that  are  at  any  time  due  m  England  and  Wales.  Such  debts 
oooprehend  a  large  part  of  the  dealinsa  of  shopkeepers  and 
petty  tradeamen ;  probably  in  a  very  uurge  number  of  cases 
debts  ander  20/.  may  comprehend  every  debt  that  is  due  to  a 
jsrge  body  of  petty  tradesmen.  The  tradeamen  no  doubt  do 
to  many  oaaea  give  credit  to  persons  who  have  no  reaaonable 
BKsos  of  payment,  and  with  whose  character  and  condition 
tfaej  are  very  imporfeedy  acauainted.  Many  peraona  are  al- 
ways wiUinf  to  contract  a  debt,  but  never  intend  to  pay  if 
th^  can  help  it  Another  dass  of  debtora  consiats  of  those 
whose  morality  is  not  ao  well  fixed  aa  to  make  them  good  and 
^nlfin^  P^ers,  but  who  will  pay  and  do  pay  under  the  com- 
hiaad  mfhienoe  of  aome  feeling  of  honesty  and  aome  fear  of 
^  eonseqoenoes  of  non-payment  A  third  class,  which  we 
lu»pe  nay  be  the  most  numerooa  of  all,  is  willing  to  pay,  but 
^raa  requirea  time,  and  muat  be  deprived  of  many  comforts 
^  they  cannot  command  the  credit  which  their  chuacter  and 
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prived  creditors  of  their  hold  upon  their  debtors  for 
under  20/.,  and  lef^  to  all  persons  who  had  ddms  upon  peraona 
in  prison  for  sums  above  20/.,  the  power  of  still  keemng  their 
debtors  there.  As  to  debts  under  20/.  existing  before  the 
act,  and  for  which  the  debtor  was  not  in  execution,  it  left  the 
creditor  no  remedy  except  against  his  property.  And  here 
we  may  remark  tliat  the  (juestion  as  to  the  imprisonment  of 
debtors  seems  redudble  within  narrow  limitB,  if  we  view  it 
merely  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  community.  The  ob- 
ject in  allowing  a  debtor  to  be  seized  is  not  to  punish  him  as  a 
debtor,  but  th^  he  may  be  subjected  to  a  complete  examina- 
tion for  the  purpoae  of  discovering  what  his  property  is,  that 
be  has  not  parted  with  it  to  defraud  his  creditors,  and  that 
there  was  no  fraud  in  the  contracting  of  the  debt  The 
nmple  fact  of  being  indebted  and  unable  to  pay  should  not  bo 
punished.  The  contracting  debta  under  such  drcumstancea 
as  amount  to  fraud  ought  to  be  punished.  The  principle  then 
which  should  guide  a  legislator  should  be,  not  to  punisn  a  man 
simply  because  he  is  indebted  and  cannot  pay  his  debts,  but 
to  punish  him  for  any  fraud  that  is  committed  either  in  con* 
tracking  the  debt  or  in  attempting  to  evade  the  payment  of  it 
Now  in  the  case  of  a  debtor,  fraud,  both  in  contracting  a  debt 
and  in  attempting  to  evade  payment,  u  known  by  experience 
to  be  a  thing  of  nreouent  occurrence ;  and  it  b  therefore  just 
and  reasonable  that  judgment  creditors  should  have  the  power 
to  secure  the  person  of  their  debtor  until  he  has  paid  his  debta 
or  made  a  full  and  honest  statement  of  his  means  of  payment. 

The  efiect  of  the  last-mentioned  act  was  of  course  to  dimin- 
ish the  credit  g^ven  by  small  dealers  to  all  peraona.  The  act 
alao  rdieved  many  diahonest  debton  from  the  payment  of  their 
pest  debts,  for  it  deprived  the  creditor  of  his  most  effident 
remedy ;  and  aa  to  tul  future  dealings,  it  rendered  the  small 
tradeaman  leas  willing  to  give  credit  to  those  who,  under  the 
old  system,  had  it  But  the  act  did  more:  it  encouraged 
fraud  and  a  fraudulent  system  of  trade.  Peraona  who  were 
refused  credit  by  respectable  tradesmen,  who  honestiy  paid 
fi>r  theur  goods,  could  still  obtain  credit  of  tradesmen  wnoae 
practiced  were  not  so  honest.  The  amount  of  mischief,  both 
pecuniary  and  moral,  caused  bjr  this  unwise  measure,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  loud  complaints  against  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  from  a  great  variety  of  tradespeople,  especially 
tailora,  ahoemaken,  butchers,  bakere,  grocere,  three-fourtlia 
of  whose  debts,  and  of  retiul  tradesmen  generally,  are  ordi- 
narily in  sums  under  20/.  In  some  whdesale  trades  three- 
fourths  of  the  debts  are  also  in  sums  under  20/.  Their  debtora 
aet  them  at  defiance,  as,  except  in  cases  of  fraud,  there  waa 
no  power  of  obtaining  payment  except  by  an  action  in  one  of 
the  superior  courts,  in  which  caae  the  creditor  would  have  to 
pay  the  costs  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  in  the  end  might  be 
unable  to  obtain  satisfSMrtion  for  the  debt.  Many  tradeamen 
had  debta  in  auma  of  less  than  20/.  which  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  a  large  sum,  perhaps  in  some  cases  to  20001.  or 
3000/.  In  some  of  the  provincial  towns  it  was  stated  that  the 
aggregate  amoont  owing  in  sums  under  20/.  waa  not  leaa  than 
100,000/. 

The  legisUture  have  now  remedied  the  mischief  which  they 
did  bv  a  new  act,  8  &  9  Vict  c.  127,  which  is  intituled  very 
significanUy  *  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the  Payment  of 
Small  Debta ;'  and  it  begina  by  dedaring,  wnich  every  think- 
ing man  will  allow  to  be  true,  that  '  it  is  expedient  and  just 
to  give  creditora  a  further  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
due  to  them.'  The  sums  to  which  the  act  appliea  are  debta 
under  20/.,  exduaive  of  costs.  The  powers  of  7  &  8  Vict 
c.  96,  and  of  the  aeveral  acta  relating  to  inadvenqr,  are  ap- 
plicable to  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  127. 

The  act  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  127)  givea  to  creditora  the  meana 
of  obtaining  payment  of  sums  under  20/.,  besides  the  ooata  of 
auit,  by  the  following  proceas :— A  creditor  who  haa  obtained 
judgment,  or  order  for  payment  of  a  debt  not  exceeding  20/. 
(exdusive  of  costs),  may  summon  bis  debtor  before  a  com- 
missioner of  bankruptcy ;  or  be  may  summon  his  debtor  before 
any  court  of  requests  or  conscience,  or  inferior  court  of  record 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  if  the  judge  of  such  court  is  a 
barrister-at-law,  a  special  pleader,  or  an  attorney  of  ten  yeara' 
standing.  It  may  nere  be  remarked  that  this  part  of  the  ac^ 
which  takea  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  request  out  of  thi 
handa  of  non-professional  commiasionera  is  a  new  provision. 
The  judges  of  these  courts  are  made  removeable  for 
misbeuiviour  or  misconduct,  and  the  courts  will  be  as- 
similated in  some  degree  to  the  bankruptcy  and  inaolveney 
courts. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  debtor  before^  the  oommissiuner 
or  court  iipon  summons,  he  will  be  examined  by  the  oovt| 
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irIytW  crfdiMr  If  hetiiiiikfit,'toBcfaiii9  tlM  Maacr  Md    dMtofiUblon  wfaoMiMli  1mi«c  not 
tee  of  hk  coatmrtiiif  Um  iMc,  iIm  sttni  or  proopect  of  operatioot  of  tmde  or  cwmwn  i,  or  andor  4 
fMBfot  be  then  bad,  ibo  Ptoprrt/  or  imom  of  pijmont  bo    tt  to  brioff  tbca  vitbia  tbe  fankrapt  lowo» 
•ml  both  or  amy  bote,  tbe  dbpoiol  be  nor  bove  ohmIo  of  an^  |      Fonnenj  tbera  were  two  kinds  of  onwai  b  dvU 


mtU 


property  doe»  eootrartuif  tucb  debc*  The  coBMniMioner  Is 
eapowerad  to  Buke  an  wder  00  the  debtor  *  for  the  pajmieiii 
of  hia  debt  hj  iostalaM>ot  or  otberwite  ;*  and  If  tbe  debtor 
lailt  to  attend  or  to  make  ntisfactory  answer,  or  shall  appear 
10  hove  been  pnUy  of  fraud  in  contracting  the  debt,  or  lo 
have  wilfitlljr  eontrartrd  it  withoot  reasonablo  pruspect  of 
heinit  able  to  paj  H,  or  to  have  roocealed  or  made  away  with 
his  property  in  order  to  defeat  his  crrditori,  tbe  commissioner 
or  judge  or  tbe  coort  may  commit  him  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceding  forty  days ;  but  such  imprisonment  will  not  operate 
in  satk&etioo  of  the  debt.  Wrmriiifr  apparel  and  bcddmg  of 
a  Judgment  debtor,  and  the  bnpleroenU  of  his  trade,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  6/.  in  Taloe,  are 
exempted  from  setsure.  Tbe  powcn  of  all  inferior  courts 
under  this  art  are  assimilated ;  and  a  suit  commenced  in  one 
•mall  debt  court  cannot  be  mnored  to  another  similar  court  in 


which  took 


trial,  aiKi  was  called  arrest  «a  mtv 

thai  which  takes  place  aAcr  trial  owl  Jodgw-.*. 

and  ia  called  airest  on  final  proceas.    In  tbe  arrcat  on  »•»:  * 

procem  it  was  only  nrcfamry  for  tbe  plaintilT  to  make  an  sfi.. 

davit  that  tbo  cause  of  action  amounted  to  7DL  (7  4  S  Unv 

IV.  e*  71),  upon  which  be  eould  sue  out  a  win  caiin:  • 

Mptos,  which  was  directed  to  tbe  sheriff^  who  tbervupen  ri*« 

his  oflicers  a  warrant  for  seixing  tbe  allegod  debtor.    'I  be 

statute  I  k  2  Vict  c.  110,  H  S,  S,  4,  6,  6,  eneted  timt  m 

'  iicraon  can  be  arrested  for  alleged  debt  before  a  Judgmmt  hm 

oeen  obtained  against  him,  unlem  It  can  be  ahovn  to  tbe  sati*- 

!  faction  of  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  superior  eoufts  thai  tbe  pUi»» 

'  tiif  has  a  cause  of  action  against  such  penon  to  tbe  amam  uf 

I  20i.  or  upwards,  and  that  Uiere  ia  probable  oauso  to  bri*e«« 

!  that  tbe  defendant  is  about  to  quit  England.    A  ritfiaitl 

may  also  be  arrested  upon  mesne  procem  when  be  bos 


tbe  flune  town.    When  a  debt  exceeds  10/.  the  suit  may  be    reived  an  unfavourable  judpient  ib  tbe  court  for  tbo  rebrf  «/ 


removed  by  certloetfi  to  tbo  superior  courts.  Any  of  her 
M^iestT*s  secfetaiies  of  smte  are  empowered  to  alter  or  en- 
kur|^  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  all  small  debts  and  inferior  courts. 
Tbe  nd  itself  enlarges  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  request, 
where  sums  not  exceeding  Hi,  could  heretofore  only  be  re- 
covered, and  now  sums  not  exceeding  SOI.  may  be  recoverc?d 
in  tbem.  It  b  provided  by  the  act  that  all  suitors'  money 
natd  faito  court  and  not  claiincd  for  six  years  is  to  go  bito  a 
tod  for  tbe  payment  of  tbe  necesmry  expenses  of  carrymg  on 
I  of  the  CI 


tbe  bustnem 

Tbe  act  7  ft  9  Vict.  c.  70,  which  came  bito  operation  1st 
September,  IS44,  and  is  entitled  *  An  Act  for  iacilimting 
Arrangements  between  Debturs  and  Creditors,'  is  of  the 
•nturaofan  insolvent  act  Under  this  art  a  debior  who  is  not 
•ubiect  to  tbe  bankrupt  laws  may  apply  by  petition  to  a  court 
of  faankfvptry  and  obtain  protection  from  arreet,  provided  his 
petition  be  signed  by  one-third  m  number  and  value  of  his 
creditovw.  The  debtor's  petition  must  set  forth  the  cause  of 
bmbUity  to  meet  his  crediton,  and  contain  a  proposition  for 
tbe  future  payment  or  tbe  compromise  of  bis  deUs,  and  a 
•tatcuwnt  of  his  amets  and  debts.  Any  one  of  tbe  commis- 
sioners of  bankruptcy  may  eiamine  the  petitioning  debtor,  or 

■  *  n,  or  any  witness  pro- 
be be  mttsficd  with 
I  general  meeting  of  all 
petitioner's  crrditon,  and  appoint  an  ollieial  amignee,  re- 
gistrar, or  a  creditor  to  rrport  tbe  proceedings.  If  at  tbe  first 
■meting  the  n^jor  part  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  vslae, 
er  nine-tenths  m  %alue,  or  ntne-tenths  in  number  of  those 
whose  debts  eiccvd  VH.,  shall  M«ent  to  the  proposition  of  tbo 
debtor,  a  second  meHing  is  to  be  appointed.  If  at  tbe  second 
meetfaig  three-fifths  of  the  eredttori  present  fai  number  and 
value,  or  nine-tenths  in  vmlue.  or  nine-tenths  in  number  of 
hose  debu  exceed  20/.,  shall  agrre  to  tbe  arrangement 
I  tbe  first  ntt^ting  and  rrduce  the  tetWM  to  writing, 
mlution  slwll  be  binding,  tirovided  one  foil  thud  of  the 
credltoei  bi  number  and  value  be  pnwot  Under  this  ar- 
rangement tbe  afikirs  of  the  debtor  may  be  settled.  When 
this  has  been  effircted,  a  meeting  of  tbe  crediton  b  to  be  held 
before  the  rommiwioner,  who  is  to  give  tbe  debtor  a  certifi- 
eato,  which  shall  opermto  as  a  eerttficato  under  tbe  stotute 
rrlatbig  to  benkrapts. 

Tbe  rrgnUiions  of  the  7  ft  •  Vict.  e.  96,  as  to  debu  under 
90/.,  trnttmni  iiniveml  diMutisCM^ion  among  crediti>rs  ia  Eng. 
land  and  l\*sle«,  as  we  have  alrp*ly  observed.  The  evidence 
taken  brfore  the  Lortls*  Committee  in  1846  proved  tbe  ne- 
rtmaty  of  amemling  this  art.  The  hiitory  of  this  piece  of 
unwise  legi«lation  and  of  its  corrreti«jn  is  aaefol.  it  shows 
bow  ill.<vMidrrrd  mcwsorve  msy  sometimes  brrome  law  in 
litis  rountrv,  m  whirh  the  ma«  of  putilie  businem  is  so  enor- 


insolvent  debton  (1  ft  2  Vict.  c.  110,  |  86). 

Arrest  in  execution  is  therefore  now  the  only  atvmt  that  u 
of  any  practical  importance:  it  means  tbe  airostinir  of  a  maa 
afler  a  court  of  jusuoe  has  decided  that  he  owes  a  debt.  T\m 
ground  of  arresting  the  man  is,  that  ho  doea  not  ony  tbe  drtt 
pursuant  to  the  judgment ;  in  other  words,  be  di>obeys  the 
command  of  tbe  coort,  wbkrb  baa  dodarad  that  bo  1 
certain  sum  of  money  to  the  plainttff. 

On  the  subject  of  maintaining  the  low  (»f  arreet  in  oae 
there  has  been  diflferance  of  opinion.    Tbe  best  t 


ifinya 


fiivour  of  it  that  we  have  seen  are  contained  bi  n  *  So|-7«r. 
mcntary  POper  on  Bankrvptey  and  Insolvency,  by  Wii.iMn 
John  Law,  Esq.   DisMutient  from  tbo  Report,    rumntid  to 


both  Houses  of  Pariiamcnt,  1841.*  Hr.  Law  did  not  •«« 
the  report  of  the  other  comnussionerB  00  tbo  aahjoct  beoamo 
he  did  not  agree  with  tbem ;  and  tbo  Supple  mantory  P^m 
contains  the  reasons  of  bis  dissent 

With  respect  to  arrest  In  executioQ,  Mr.  Law's 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  iMn  < 
him  to  answer  folly  all  the  arvuments  of  tbose  who 
to  show  the  Insufficiency  of  this'final  amat.  Uo  bm 
beyond  doubt  tbe  kutice  of  this  final  arrcat,  or  if  t 
justice  be  olijectea  to,  its  usefulnem  to  tbe  oommonity.  A 
man  ia  not  now  arrested  till  be  has  disobeyed  tbe  judjgmoac  ec 
a  court  of  Justice.  It  is  his  busmem  to  show  why  htt  «ho- 
obeyedthejudement;  and  bi  the  nwan  time  either  bm  puraon 
must  be  secured,  or  the  judgment  of  tbe  eouit  mam  bu  tnMed 
as  a  mere  idle  form.  It  may  be  aakl,  the  plabtiff  enn  pe^ 
ceed  to  take  tbo  debtor's  property :  but  even  visible  piU|MHy 
cannot  always  be  got  at ;  for  when  tbe  sberilTgoea  to  arme  «. 
'  some  one  on  the  premites  holds  up  a  bit  of  pnrebment  rallr4 
a  bill  of  sale,  and  friektens  him  out  agam ;  tbeiw  is  wot  erne 
plaiiitiif  in  Aife  hondrrd,  great  or  small,  who  bus  n—naa 
enough  to  indemnify  tbe  oifioer,  and  defy  tbe  Isnud  *  If 
ih«-re  is  this  dilBculty  as  to  tbe  taking  nnssrawon  of  n  Ailitoi  • 
visible  property,  what  must  be  tbe  difiicultr  of  gettag  al 
the  property  ol  the  debtor  which  is  not  visdile  7  And  wkm 
other  ttiode  can  be  suggested  of  compelling  tbe  defewdi^t  to 
give  a  tnie  account  of  all  bis  property  than  to  imprlBm  k.m 


until  be  doQs  ?    *  A  defendant  lias  alwa^  been  mwnr  to 
of  reach  of  an  execution,  but  tbetw  has 


If  I  make  mv  |««^ 
I  mnst  hm-g  is  «iv 


enacted  wtthoot    the  other  party  to  establisb 
It  also  thows  that  the  forre  of  opinion,    satisfying  iL' 
sound   reasons  on '    * 


due  deiiberstion 

when  sustained   by  sound   rrusons  and  direrted   by  men  of; 
>«-lgmTOt,  IS  strong  enough  to  indnre  the  Irgisktnre  to  amend 
Ki'ir  mistakea. 

Tbe  lao  of  debmr  and  crprfitor  has  been  a  difiirulty  in  all 
enatttnrs.  In  Kttirtand  an  itmiWent  debtor  may,  inWrtain 
rA*a,  |«>  •,}y^9'^  to  the  n^wrainm  of  tbe  taAkrvfit  laws 
If  be  cannot  rUm  the  hi  n«-fit  of  tbe  bankmpt  laws,  be  is 
Miyert  to  tbe  law  that  rtlAtr*  to  m«(4«ent  debton.  The 
I  of  must  and  im|ir  Mmrni  nt  for  debt  baa  bren  chirlly 
wiin  rrftrrfiii.    '.i   ti   •!»tnf  (ti  bturp,  Iliat  t«.  the 


his  pTOficrty  out 

this  one  restraint :  he  mys  to  himself, 
pertv  safe,  they  will  uke  me,  and  then 
ward,"     When  property  only  can  be 

is  changed ;  it  becomea  this :  **  If  I  make  my  piapinj  mMm, 
my  enemy  can  do  nothing.**  So  nrr^amij  is  proeam  aitoi^ 
the  peteon  for  procem  aninat  the  property,  and  an  nanmM«. 
able  as  it  to  requtra  of  tbe  creditor  by  leeued  the  mmk  tv^^ 
ment  of  any  fortber  cnse,  bi  order  to  entitle  bam  to  an  eft«««- 
tion.  Uis  judgment  is  bia  caae :  tbe  denram  duty  b*^  r« 
arty  to  establisb  bia  exemption  from  9km  todk  •>• 


Tbe  great  I 
(iiasents  is  tbis  i 

•umea  fraud.  Tkb  argument  is  very  nhsun*  TWr  { 
tion  ought  to  be  againat  the  debtor  who  dom  net  obey  tr^ 
judgment  of  tbe  coort.  He  may  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  «^ 
nuv  not:  It  b  his  butineas  to  explain  why  be  dambeyn  t:  - 
order  of  the  court.  This  argument  aujmnaS  enecmUbm  m 
Aiunded  on  tbe  pi  r sumption  bring  In  tbe^debaor'a  fo««nr» 
ifi^tc-ad  of  beioy,  m  it  is,  egabist  bun.  '  Tbe  pmcticnl  ^ncm 
anl  »i»dom  b  in  «ubjrrting  all  dlebtorv)  lo  m>arrbu^  mt^fmtrj^ 


of  tbe  Report  from  wbicft 
all  exerution  againat  fie 
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fer  tlie  potpose  of  ncertumng  whedier  the^  are  dishonest  or 
not  I  am  qmtenir^  that  in  mat  oomt  (the  Insolvent  Court) 
where  wtrdung  inoohy  is  known  and  practised,  it  is  found 
neoeBBT  to  be  applied  to  etery  case  as  the  means  of  dis- 
ckMing  Its  tnie  diancter  and  merits.' 

'  BUmelesinesi  most  not  be  pesumed :  faultiness  is  to  be 
prpsDowd:  it  maj  or  may  not  oe  that  which  is  told  by  the 
voiti  fiiod;  the  precise  shade  cannot  be  presmned ;  the  cha- 
ncier and  degree  are  to  be  learned  through  a  deliberate  and 
ibroed  ioqaifT.  It  is  misrepresentation  to  say  that  frand  is 
prenmed  and  punished  on  presumption ;  the  coercion  which 
ms  ODoe  purelV  punishment  is  now  neoessary  ooerdon  to  the 
infcstigatioD  of  a  question  in  which  presumption  is  and  ought 
to  be  aeaiost  the  fwrty  coerced.  The  debtor  in  execution  is 
tiie apfSicant  for  indulgence;  he  has  to  establish  his  case; 
bat  he  is  at  liberty  to  institute  proceedings  towards  this  ques- 
tioo  instantly  on  his  arrest;  and  not  only  is  he  at  liberty  to 
seek  exemption  from  the  consequences  of  the  injurr  which  he 
bai  done  to  the  particular  party  who  has  pursued  him,  but  to 
Bse  die  same  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  priTilege  against 
eveiT  person  in  the  kingdom  towards  whom  he  stands  in  a 
nmilar  predicament :  on  giving  to  the  true  owners  a  part  of 
their  property,  or  on  showing  that  there  remains  no  part  to 
ganrender,  he  receives,  if  excuse  is  found  for  granting  it,  this 
great  boon— a  total  freedom  for  the  future  of  person  and  pro- 
perty;  save  that  if  ever  he  become  in  the  full  and  fiur  sense 
of  die  words  of  ability  to  pay,  there  will  reside  in  a  competent 
tribunal  the  power  to  ascertain  that  ability  and  to  exact  that 
payment 

*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  sav  that  these  results  ought 
not  to  be  enjoyed  without  that  full  disclosure  of  the  history 
of  his  property  which  is  found  in  the  schedule  of  an  insolvent 
debtor ;  that  fuU  opportunity  for  the  creditors  to  challenge 
this  histoiy ;  and  tittt  fair,  deliberate,  and  effective  investi- 
gation of  its  truth  which  is  made  in  that  court.* 

These  general  arguments  in  favour  of  the  justice  of  final 
execotion  are  supported  by  Mr.  Law  with  facts  equally 
ftroog,  which  also  prove  the  efficacy  of  such  arrest  The 
mode  in  which  he  has  examined  the  arguments  in  &vour  of 
aholisfainr  arrest,  which  are  derived  from  certain  returns,  is 
completeTy  convincing.  The  efficacy  of  arrest  must  not  be 
estimated  '  by  the  extent  of  dividends  made  in  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court,  or  the  proportion  of  unfiivourable  jude- 
toents  ;*  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dividends 
are  not  none  at  all,  as  some  people  suppose. 

It  is  dearly  shown  by  Mr.  Law  that  arrest  docs  make 
]jeopie  pay,  who  do  not  pay  till  they  are  arrested ;  it  is  found 
that  the  examination  to  which  insolvents  are  subjected  ex- 
poses a  great  amount  of  fraud ;  and  it  is  also  certam  that  the 
Qunber  of  those  who  are  induced  to  pay  by  the  fear  of  arrest 
b  considerable,  just  as  the  fear  of  otner  punishment  prevents 
many  persons  from  committing  crimes,  who  have  no  other 
motive  to  deter  them.  The  fear  of  arrest  is  precisely  that 
preponderating  weight  which  is  wanted  to  induce  those  whose 
honesty  is  wavering  to  incline  to  the  right  side. 

The  aigumeota  of  Mr.  Law  should  be  read  by  every  man 
who  wishes  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  law  of  insolvent 
debtors  in  &igland ;  and  so  much  of  his  arguments  as  have 
oere  been  given,  may  help  to  diffuse  some  juster  opinions  on 
a  iobiect  in  which  a  sympNUthy  with  debtors,  to  the  total  for- 
getfoloess  of  creditors,  haa  led  many  well-meaning  people  to 
adopt  ooocloanona  that  tend  to  unsettle  all  the  relations  of 
society,  and  to  confound  honest  men  and  rogues.  Some  valu- 
able observatioos  on  the  laws  relating  to  Imprisonment  for 
Debt  l^  Mr.  Commianoner  Fane  are  printed  in  the  '  Banker's 
Magazine,*  No.  xix.,  October  1845.  He  concludes  1st, 
That  the  remedy  given  to  creditors  by  the  seizure  of  goods 
onder  a  fieri  faatu  [Fimu  Facias,  P.  C]  is  a  delusive  re- 
uM^v ;  and  2nd,  That  such  remedy,  instead  of  being  bene- 
fiml  to  the  creditor,  whom  it  is  mtended  and  supposed  to 
assist,  actually  prejudices  him,  by  enabling  the  debtor  more 
Ffcctiially  to  cneat  him  under  the  form  of  law ;  and,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  relates  to  this  branch  of  the  siibject,  the  power 
which  each  creditor  now  possesses  of  seizing  his  debtor's 
p»ds  under  a  fieri  facias  far  his  own  exclusive  benefit,  b  a 
btbchievous  power  which  ought  to  be  abolished. 
INSURANCE,  MARINE.  [Mabiwjb  Ihsubaitce,  P.O.l 
INTEGRATION.  In  the  article  IjrrBOBAL  Calculus, 
P.  C,  the  meaning  of  an  integral  was  explained.  The  prc- 
irat  article  is  devoted  to  the  operation  of  mtegration,  that  b, 
of  finding  6ie  pi imitif  function  which  has  a  given  function  for 
itt  dillerential  coefficient  Having  given  P  a  function  of  x  re- 
quired Q  so  that  dQ :  dx  may  be  r.  In  the  article  Qu adba- 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  97. 


»,  Mrrod  of,  p.  C,  is  given  the  mode  to  which  we 
must  have  recourse,  in  order  to  find  particular  values  of  Q,  when 
the  general  methods  for  determining  it  fiul.  In  this  article  we 
confine  ourselves  to  what  is  most  useful  in  operation,  as  a  sum- 
mary for  the  advanced  student,  not  an  explanation  for  the 
learner.  Properly  speaking,  the  problem  requires  some 
addition  to  make  it  definite.  Thus  2z  has  rr*  for  a  primitive 
function,  and  also  x'+C,  C  being  any  constant  ouantity 
whatever.  In  the  present  article,  we  shall  neglect  mis  con- 
stant altogether,  reminding  the  reader  that  he  must  never 
omit  it  in  any  application.  If  he  should  find  in  different 
books  difierent  functions  given  as  the  primitives  of  one  and 
the  same  function,  he  will  always  find  that  those  difierent 
primitives  difibr  only  by  a  constant  quantity.  Thus  (I  ^x)"^ 
and  ap(l— a:)"^  both  occur  as  the  primitive  of  (I— a?)""*;  but 
they  only  differ  by  a  constant,  namely  1. 

Li  the  common  process  of  integration,  the  actual  passage 
from  the  difierentiaf  coefficient  to  the  primitive  is  always  an 
act  of  memoij.  The  algebraical  woric  which  occurs  is 
always  used  cither  to  reduce  a  form  in  which  memory  will 
not  serve  into  one  in  which  it  will,  or  else  to  reduce  the 
given  diflferential  coefficient  to  two  terms,  one  of  which  can 
be  integrated  by  memory,  and  the  other  of  which  ia  more 
simple  tiian  the  original  quantity. 

The  functions  in  whicn  the  simple  remembrance  of  ihe 
forms  of  the  difierential  calculus  is  of  use  are  as  follows : — 

fdx^x,fadx^ax,fx*dxz^—,  j^  =  2^*, 


/ 


a 


yiinirdts— cosa:,ycos*dLr==Mna?,y--3-=tan  x 


dx 

1+ar*" 
be  added  the 


/n 


ir=tan"**a: 


To  these  should  be  added  the  following,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  various  ways  from  the  methods  of  this  article,  or 
From  peculiar  artifices  which  are  found  in  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

/dx  .   ,1  a?     r     -dx  _,  x 


fz 


dx 


,=log{*±-/(4r»-«')} 


/; 


«*+a* 


=-  tan' 


dx 


<f    A/(tf*±«") 


f  tanx  c2r=  —log  cos  x  /coir  dx=\og  sin  x. 

Among  the  peculiar  artifices  of  integration  may  be  reckoned 
the  following,  which  are  perhaps  nearly  all  that  can  be  use- 
ful to  a  learner : — 

1.  The  reduction  of  such  a  form  as  /Kdx  to  another  Form 
fVdo,  in  which  w  is  a  different  variable.    Thusy(a'+a«)"«ir 

can  be  immediately  reduced  to  4/'(a*+x»)»  rf.(a«+jr«)  or 
hf^dvj  where  v  means  o'+a:".  The  second  form  b  imme- 
diately seen  to  be  integrable.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  so  vari- 
ous that  the  student  must  form  the  habit  of  looking  for  them, 
and  recognbing  them  at  sight.  Sometimes  a  slight  trans- 
formation b required,  thus;  (14-iM')*'dr,  when  reduced  to 
(g-*+a)"*i'"'d!r  clearly  shows  the  form  — i?"*<fo,  where  » 

is  f~"'+a.  .    ,  *    _^ 

2.  The  reduction  of  algebraical  to  trigonometncal  functions, 

and  the  converse.  Thus  (c^^s^)*afdx,  if  a?  be  made  a  sin  e, 
becomes  a*•■^*+*  co8*+*e  sin"(W9.     Also /(sm  e,  ooa  e)M0^ 

if  x=sin  e,  becomes/1  x,  V(I-«')}.(1-/)"**^- 

3.  When  rational  powers  appear  m  a  denominatm,  they 
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thoald  be  tnf  jferred  to  the  numGntor  by  changing  x  into 
1 :  s.    By  fuch  a  trantfonnatioD,  we  change 


««V(a+Sr+S?y 


into  — 


4.  When  an  irnttkma]  root  of  a  poiynomia]  appears  in  the 
numerator,  it  should  Benerally  be  transferred  to  the  dooomi* 
nator:  thus,  ^XdxAwAd  be  written  Xiir:  VX.  By  sudi 
a  tnnsfonnadon,  we  change 

6.  When,  by  the  addition  of  more  simple  terms  to  the 
numerator,  it  can  be  made  the  differential  of  the  prominent 
function  of  the  denominator,  such  additions,  with  compensat- 
ing subtractions,  will  frequently  reduce  the  question  of  inte- 
gration to  a  more  simple  one.    Thus  we  alter 


1     d(fl±bx^3*) 


1 

mto-:r- 


2c  V(a+&r+cx«) 
b  dx 


the  first  term  of  which  can  be  integrated  as  in  (1),  leaving 
the  second  term,  which  can  be  simply  integrated. 

6.  The  process  known  by  the  name  of  integration  by  partSf 
consists  hi  reducing  the  form  Xdc  into  any  convenient  form 
Ydb,  and  using  the  obvious  theorem 

/ydv=yv^fvdv, 

thus  the  findmg  of/Vdv  is  reduced  to  that  of  yWV,  which 
it  may  often  happen  is  the  more  simple  of  the  two.  Thus 
to  find  fx^  log  xdx,  we  have 

log  Jf.X*^^ 
'm+1 


/^^''iZT=- 


'"Jm+1    X 


m+1  J  m+1 
about  the  second  term  of  which  there  b  no  difficulty.  But 
it  often  happens  that  this  method  succeeds  by  a  succession  of 
reductions.    Thus  it  gives 

/iVdLrsafi*  -  6/iViir 
in  which  the  second  term  must  be  again  treated  m  the  same 
manner. 

7.  In  the  last  mode  of  proceedinff,  it  is  best  to  form,  in 
general  terms,  an  eqmatim  of  redme&n,  as  it  may  be  called, 
which  furnishes  the  key  to  the  reduction  of  each  case  to  the 
one  below  it.  Thoa  \f  fi^^dx  be  considered  aa  a  function 
of  n,  and  called  V„  mtegration  by  parts  gives 

thus  showing  how  to  find/i*»x"dr  as  soon  a8/i*»a?^*ifa  is 
known. 

8.  The  use  of  the  eouation  of  reduction  depends  upon  our 
beinff  able  at  last  to  reduce  the  question  to  that  of  findmg  a 
visibly  known  integral.  Thus,  if  in  the  preceding  n  be  an 
integer,  we  must  at  last  come  to  fi^x^dx,  or  fi^dx,  which  is 
known.  But  if  n  were  a  fraction,  no  reduction  of  the  value 
of  »  by  units  at  a  time  would  lead  to  an  integrable  form. 

9.  The  intemble  form  at  which  we  arrive  by  successive 
reductions  is  called  the  uitj^natefarm.  It  frequently  happens 
however  that  the  reductions  proceed  by  two  or  more  steps  at  a 
time,  in  which  case  two  or  more  ultimate  forms  result  For  in- 
stance V.=/(ii«  -  jr«)  ~  *  2^dx  has  for  its  equation  of  reduction 

n  +   »   ^^.-« 

Accordingly,  when  n  is  even,  we  are  brought  at  last  to  V^, 
and  when  n  is  odd,  to  Vi,  or  to  sin~\x :  a)  and-  V(a* -x*) 

10.  In  using  equations  of  reduction,  it  will  be  found  more 
convenient  to  work  upwards  from  the  ultimate  form  to  the 
case  required,  than  in  the  contrary  way.  Thus  if  we  want 
Vi^/t'x^dx,  the  equation  of  reduction  being 

We  ahould  proceed  as  follows  :— 

V,=xS'-2(ti'-/)  =T«.'-2Tt'+2*' 
V^=x*/-4x't'+122'.'  -  24tt'+24i'. 


11.  There  are  several  oases  in  which  the  follovtng  ttin. 
sion  of  the  theorem  known  by  the  name  of  John  Bmdu: . 
may  be  useful.  Let  i/,  ii",  &e.  be  the  succcssire  diffcrihnii 
coefBcienU  of  v  with  respect  to  a;,  and  let  ri,  c^*  ^ti  kr.  U 
the  successive  integrals  of  v  with  respect  to  x :  then 

/iidb=iir-if'r,+ii"«,-ii^V,+  .  . .  db  i^*>e,  ^f^^\di. 

This  is  particulariy  useful  when  «  is  a  ratioml  and  intomi 
function,  and  V  is  aucceasively  integrable  witii  ease,  m  «h^Q 
» is  f<»,  sin  ox,  or  cos  <ur.  The  process  can  then  be  cintiiiK.1 
until  the  remainder  vaniahea. 

12.  In  the  case  of  ^m2j;:^x,  where  ^  andt^xtren. 
tional  and  integral  functions,  the  integration  is  ilirtvt  i<». 
sible  aa  soon  aa  ail  the  roots  of  ^x  sO  are  found.  The  nrm  <<  i 
in  FnAcrroFS,  DacoiiPoaiTioir  or,  P.  C.  S.,  must  be  it*. 
plied.  When  this  u  done,  and  the  function  thereby  miu^iO 
to  the  sum  of  terms  of  the  form  A(«— ii)~*dr,  the  iDtr;.«a. 
tion  gives  no  trouble. 

13.  In  the  caaeof  a  pair  of  irrational  roots,  a^fi^^] 
each  occurring  once,  the  sum  of  the  terms  which  tiwy  ivui  ^>« 
can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

y(Ar+B)d5r!{(x.«y+/8«} 
the  integral  of  which  u 

14.  When  ffixdx  is  a  function  of  powen  of  any  one  n$f  r.r 
ax-\-bf  it  can,  if  irrational,  be  reduced  to  a  rational  fanrt.  • 
by  assuming  ox+fr=t^f  where  m  is  the  least  comnon  m.  ■ 
tiple  of  all  the  denominatora  in  the  exponents.  ¥ordx\>' 
comes  mv^^^dv :  a,  and  every  power  of  ax+b  becomes  a 
integer  power  of  p. 

15.  The  function  x*(ax+bydx  can  be  mtogiattd  nhfa 
either  m  or  n  is  a  positive  integer :  when  n  is  integvr.  Kt 
simple  expansion ;  when  m  is  integer,  but  not  n,  by  boLj:! 
or 4-6=0,  and  substituting.  But  when  both  m  aad  ■  ait 
negative  integera,  let  x=  1 :  y  and  after  substitutioD,  oiuc 
a-f  6y=:tr,  and  substitute  for  y. 

16.  The  function  fxdx :  ij^±a*)  can  be  easily  intefmtni 
by  decomposition  of  fractions,  the  aenominator  never  b^iv 
equal  roots.  The  same  may  be  said  iif  we  sobitiuje 
a7^d:2&a*2?"-|-«r  in  the  denominator. 

17.  In  3^(a'\-bx^ydx  we  have  an  intemble  funrtiflB, 
whenever  dther  of  the  following  is  a  positive  integer  :— 

_,or.  — -I 

The  substitutions  which  succeed  in  the  two  cmcs  sre 

ii+6y«»>,  and  ox-'+tssa* 

d  beinethe  denominator  of  /. 

18.  The  following  transformation  involves  a  lai^re  Dsnk* 
of  obvious  cases,  and  is  constantly  occurring.  Iff^xdr^^t, 
then  /ip(ax+bjdx:s}ff(aX'k-b) :  a. 

Thus  m  no  list  would/co6(aap+6)d:r  be  set  down,  aft*? 
ycosx  dx  has  been  given. 

19.  The  following  integrals  are  worth  giving  separstrj;  ■ 
ultimate  forms :— 


/. 


p 1        — la 


dx 


I 


jrV{a*i"^-a    ^^ 


a+V(a«ix«) 


dx 


»Ji^ax^a*y 
dx 


— Ifl-X 


I 
a 


J  V(25;+5)='"^  {x+a+ VCSor+x-)) 
J  a^bx^ca*-^  J  ( 


o+fcr+ca?*""*  J  Ciex+by-k-^oe-t^ 
which  comes  under  one  or  another  of  three  previooslr  prfs 
forms,  according  as  6*— 4ac  is  positive,  nothmg,  or  uegsCTc. 

Jxdx            1  .  b    C      dx 

dx  


/: 


^log|2ap+»+ V{4c(«+«r+cfn)| 


u« 


if^ir  iif  £1111111  mhUU  nm 


&r4^ 


m 


farm  ttfltii   -m^  Miilil  H* 


A|  »in-{-l-(-&i^ 
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v^- 
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IJ 


*^» 


far  {•■H  #>  or  /f  •  •I^to",  nt 


V 


i,to~i«)' 


i^i 
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•^'^pill+1^'^^ 


v^  .- 
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•w^-«-. 


wm+l 
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r»d  Toff  ala  0  tnl  oat  ft*    Tkn  itiliffiiii 
I  lb  be  tmiMdCfiiefjf 

lAbcinooa  lii  llikt  of 
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32.  We  have  given  the  last  steps  in  yarious  forms,  be. 
canse  in  fact  all  the  intcmls  of  the  form  y^(a*— j^)*<ir  de- 
pend upon  them.  For  if  jrs  a  sin  0,  the  last  integral  becomes 
-fl^+^'+ysin— 0  ooB^'edO. 

We  have  now  given  most  of  the  forms  which  will  be  useful 
in  an  ordinary  worlc  of  reference.  Further  ,ibrms  and  ex- 
amples will  be  found  m  manj  works  on  the  integral  calculus, 
but  the  largest  collection  is  in  Meier  Uirsch's  <  Integral- 
tafeln,'  Berhn,  1810, 4to.,  a  work  of  which  there  is  also  an 
English  edition. 

We  have  omitted  notice  of  a  great  many  such  forms  as 
fxH^dx^  /xac^  cos  nxdx^  &c.  which  are  little  used,  except 
in  particular  cases.  When  ^ .  tfl»dx  can  be  integrated,  it 
follows  that  ^.f"  cos  hxdx,  &c.  can  also  be  integrated, 
since  the  second  can  be  made  into  the  sum  or  diflference  of 
two  functions  of  the  first  form,  by  putting  for  cos  &r  or  sin  hx 
their  exponential  values. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  integration  in  finite  terms 
can  often  be  settled  b^  the  following  theorem :— Integration 
and  differentiation,  with  respect  to  difoent  variables,  are 
ooovertible  operations ;  thus 


<yWdr 


If  therefore  fitdx  can  be  found,  so  also  can  J{du :  dy)dxy  if 
If  be  not  a  function  of  x.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
whenever  ^xtfi'dx  can  be  integrated  so  can  4^t^jfl€iXf  which 
is  obtained  by  »  difierentiations  with  respect  to  a :  and  also 
that  whenever  ^.x^dr  can  be  integrated,  so  can  ^x* 
(log  x)Fdx,  which  b  obtained  by  m  difierentiations  vrith 
reroectton. 

Functions  involving  the  transcendental  forms  sin-i^,  &c. 
can  sometinies  be  reduced  to  more  algebraical  forms  by  inte^ 
gratioQ  by  parts.    Thus, 

J  V  log  Xdx=:\og  X  ./Vdr-  r^^^i^  &c. 

m  which  X'  means dXidx. 

INTEGRATION,  DEFINITE.  In  the  preceding 
article  we  have  given  some  idea  of  the  usual  modes  of  mte- 
gration.  The  results,  which  in  the  present  article  are  given 
under  the  nameof  dg^lMiiee  miegraU,  are  mostly  cases  in  which 
it  is  poastUe  to  find  an  integral  when  both  limits  are  given 
jlmoKAL  CALCVLfjBf  P.  C] ;  but  not  possible  to  find  the 
integral  in  all  oases.  If  we  can  integrate  ^dx  generally, 
mat  is,  if  we  can  find  the  function  ^^x,  of  which  t^x  is  tbe 

differential  coefficient,  we  can  always  express  the  integral, 
the  limit  of  the  summation  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  as 
follows  :•- 

PJwix^if>b~iPa 

bat  it  frequency  liappens  that  ^  is  a  function  for  which 
this  cannot  be  done  in  a  finite  form,  except  for  certain  values 
of  a  wad  b.  And  it  happens  almost  as  frequently  tliat  these 
pncticBble  values  are  of  particular  importance. 

But  tbe  view  of  definite  integrals  which  best  shows  thdr 
vtilitj  is  the  consideration  of  4hem  as  fundamental  modes  of 
exprasrion.  The  ordinary  sjrmbols  of  algebm,  it  is  well 
kaowni  are  incompetent  to  express  in  finite  terms  by  far  the 


Mntly  the  lattp^ 
If  vMl  nwmotlj  Ik 
wth  which  ire  ^t. 


greater  number  of  mtegrals.  Conseqnentl* 
themselves  become  modes  of  expreasioo,  an' 
only  ones.  When  we  find  a  language  with  which  ire  ka 
much  to  do,  and  which  has  words  which  cannot  be  triMUtai* 
we  adopt  the  words  of  that  knguage  mto  our  own  Pn.' 
cisely  the  same  thing  is  done  in  the  case  of  definite  'mt^s^ ' 
Thus^in  Facioeiai*,  P.  C.  8.,  we  -k^^SL  S^;!;;; 
Jo  I  '«"rfr,  as  the  fundamental  mode  of  eipranoa  fur « 
function  till  then  inexpressible,  which  becomes  12  3 
whenever  »  U  an  integer,  and  remains  mtelligible,  tbooffh  but 
verr  easily  found,  when  » is  a  fraction. 

Further  to  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  that  the  interi: 
calculus  had  made  some  progress  before  the  coowpti.^  o( , 
loganthm  had  been  formed  :  a  thing  which  might  euilv  hi.. 
happened.  It  would  then  have  been  found  that  /x-»ix  t  j 
wholly  unattamable,  a  function  which  algebra  coold  o«  n- 
press  in  finite  terms.  It  would  therefore  itself  have  boon. 
a  mode  of  expression,  and  it  would  soon  have  been  pn^uj 
that  *^ 

^'dx 


Here  then  would  have  been  an  obvious  indication  of  \i^ 
existence  of  a  function  proper  to  be  made  use  of  in  prrt;.r». 
ing  multiplication  by  means  of  addition,  &c. ;  snd  tallies  oj 
the  values  of  f^r-^dx  would  have  been  formed  b^die  mt(tri>i 

of  ouadratures  [Quadkatuexs,  P.  C]  or  otherwiM;  *hrt. 
would,  so  it  happens,  have  been  a  much  easier  task  tban  thit 
which  fell  on  the  first  calculators  of  logarithms.  For  all  tr.it 
however  it  happens  that  we  are  prepared  by  knowing  iv^ 
rithms and  their  properties;  so  that/r-*  cb  is  aeen  to  U> 
log.a:  +C,and/^*ar-^<&  to  be  loga:  the  logarithms  thn>u}:L'! 
this  article  being  Naperian.  But  we  ere  notequsHy  m  5 
for  ft~**dif  or  for  ft~'j^dx (except  when  n  is  bteger)  or t'.- 
/cos  a^dx :   and  accordingly  we  are  obliged  to  itudj  tK? 

properties  of  these  functions  as  fundamental  modes  of  expr»> 
sion. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  use  of  this  view,  «e  exhM  1 
mode  of  solving  the  following  partial  difierentisl  equaLuv, 

dt      ^  dx» 

the  general  solution  of  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  fir.  :e 
tenns.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  Cf*^**  is  a  lolutjoo  fi-r 
any  value  of  C  and  y,  provided  only  that  ^=ov*,  snd  ilv' 
that  the  sum  of  any  number  of  such  terms  b  a  solotion 
Hence  we  assume  an  indefinite  number  of  such  tcnn^, 
giving  to  C  the  form  ^v.dv,  and  —"nming  them  with  sud 
values  of  y  as  will  make  the  whole  represent 

and  we  then  see  that  this  integral  is  a  solution  or  genenl  laioe 
of  u,  whatever  the  function  ^v  may  be,  and  whatever  nuj  Ir 
the  values  of />  and  y.  By  a  reduction  which  is  rendered  «sj  bj 
some  of  the  results  presentiy  mentioned,  this  solution  is  tfarova 
into  the  form 

11=/ r^-  ^  («  +  2»'^5r)  r^dv. 
where  f  may  be  the  symbol  of  any  function.  From  tbi<  ;*. 
is  dear  that  the  given  diff*erential  equation  has  ntiiabori«>«f 
solutions  which  ordinary  symbols  are  incapable  of  expns»uw 
in  finite  terms.  The  treatise  in  the  Libniy  of  Useful  Knov- 
ledge  on  the  Differential  Calculus,  Gregory's  '  Extmplw  ^-^ 
the  Differential  Calculus,'  and  the  *  Csmhriage  Matbeoiaiirfti 
Journal,'  contain  various  examples  of  *h«a  mode  of  exprctfi*  0 
applied  to  differential  equations. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  selection  from  the  enonvms 
number  of  definite  integnds  which  has  been  given.  Tkcj 
have  been  found  by  detached  methods,  so  that  we  cooM  not 
attempt  to  give  anything  more  than  the  results.  Our  srtklc 
is  intended  for  reference  to  the  forms  which  it  is  prohahie 
will  be  noted  in  future  elementary  works,  ami  which  the 
mathematical  reader  may  also  wish  to  refer  to.  In  ader  to 
avoid  risk  of  broken  or  dropped  letters,  in  sa  srtidf  in 
which  the  correct  printbg  of^the  limits  b  of  the  otasost  in- 
portance,  we  shall  print  what  is  usually  denoted  hjf^^xdi 
in  the  following  way,  /^xdb?  [n,  b}.  Any  conditions  ai  to 
the  values  of  constants  will  be  cxpreand  befoce  the  intefrsl 
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Tbeintagnl 


/i^t^' 


a]  hai  been  tabdated  [Diff.  C«lc., 


L.  U.  K.,  p.  G62]  by  Soldner,  and  a  great  many  integrak 
roav  be  Tound  from  it.  Soldner  proposes  to  call  it  the  Loga- 
riinm-^iniegral  of  a,  and  to  denote  it  by  the  abbreviation  li.  a. 
Adopting  this  notation,  we  have  then,  both  tn  definite  and 
indefinite  forms, 


*-^IX 


oot  »'(«-p).^.i-*»Acyir. 


is  one  which,  for  all  values  of  x,  approaches  without  Hn  • 
j  truth,  as  A  is  diminished  without  limit  posit! vHy.    But  .f  • 
stead  of  the  limits  -•  and  +od,  for  p,  we  write  oinj;. 
a  being  less  than  b,  then 


/log 


/^.- 


J^+l 


Jx 


n.ia-k-hx)    j/ 


dx  =  li.  f' 


and  so  on. 

Of  miscellaneous  integrals  there  is  an  immense  number,  of 
which  we. give  a  few  instances : 

[0,  1]  =  log 


P 


(l-»)logr 


rcl+m+n) 


/^xtanzdr  w 

/^jrcotarfa:  ^^ 


'/^ 


a*+jr* 


•"^-l 


/ 


a  pos.)  j  r^  sin  bz.z'^^dx  [0,  oo  ]  =  tan  *  (&  :  a) 


coe&r— r 


dlr  [0,00] --log 


o-H-A* 


If  neither  a  nor  a  be  negative. 


/ 


;■ 


,  ••  dir[0,go]=:i.  V»i-*" 


l-2acosx+a^ 


[0,»]  =^log(l+a)or^log(l+^) 

according  as  a  is  less  or  greater  than  unity. 

Among  the  means  of  producing  or  using  definite  integrals 
which  are  comprehensive  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of 
methods,  there  are  four  which  ])articularly  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  elementary  writers. 

The  first  is  Laplace^s  mode  of  finding  the  approiimate 
value  of  a  definite  integral  in  which  large  constant  exponents 
occur.  Let  j^x  be  a  function  of  x,  such  as  f  ""V  or  x*  (I  — x)*, 
&c.,  in  which  »,  w,  &c.  are  considerable  exponents.  JLet 
this  function  vanish  when  x  =  aand  x  =  6,  and,  continuing 
positive  and  finite  throughout  the  interval,  let  it  come  to  its 
maximum  Y,  when  x  =  X.  Let  u^  mean  the  value  of  the 
second  difierential  coefficient  of  log  ^,  when  x  =  X  and 
assume  ifus  =  Yi~<'.    Then  ' 

/^(ir=  YV(  -  J)/i^ift  nearly, 

provided  that  the  limiting  values  of  /  on  the  second  aide  are 
those  which,  in  the  equation  ^sYf"*',  belong  to  the  limit- 
ing  values  of  x  taken  on  the  first  side.  The  best  approximatinir 
casea  are  as  follows.  First,  when  a  and  6  mthe  limiting 
lalucs  of  X,  m  which  case  ~oo  and  -f  oo  are  those  of  /,  and 
the  result  is  ' 

Secottdly.  when  the  limiting  values  of  x  are  X  ±  r  C  bemir 
small.    In  this  case  '  '^ 

/*xdc[X:fcC].=  Y^(.l)2/^.d^[0,Cv(-l.)] 

This  method  is  found,  by  itself,  almost  sufficient  to  meet 

rohllSiti^        "^^  compUcated  problems  in  the  theory  of 

Secondly,  Fourier's  theorem,  as  it  »  usually  called   bv 

which  a  discontinoouf  function  can  be  exprcned.      This 

theorem  IS  aa  follows,  *^  .  .    *«» 

Jj["*=*r*^'=  +«»«»dft«m»=sOtoi0=Qo,  Orthns: 


-fS 


coa  tr(ar— v>^f«Mb 


Is  a  discontinuous  function,  as  follows :^Fron  xs^s  (, 
x=o  exclusive,  it  is  nothing:  when  x=a,  it  is  ^;  f^.-^ 
x=a  to  x=b  both  exclusive,  it  is  ^ ;  when  x=A,  it  ii  u*' 
and  from  xr=6  to  x=ao  it  is  nothing. 

Thirdly,  the  following  methods  of  expandmg  a  AinctMo  n 
series  of  suies  and  cosines  has  been  extensiv^  ocd  br  U. 
grange,  Poisson,  and  Fourier.  We  give  it  in  the  most  em- 
ral  form  after  the  manner  of  Poisaon.    Let 

^=Ao  -f.  A,  cos  J  +A,  eoe  -j-+ . . . 

then  for  every  value  of  x  from  x=0  to  x=/,  both  incloo^f 
this  equation  is  true  if 

Ao  =  4   r*»*  [0»  q»  A.  = -J- f  coa?!p^r[(\  r 

Again,  the  equation 

^=Bi  sm  y -f-B^  am  -j— f. .... 

is  true  from  x=sO  to  xs=/,  both  exclusive,  if 

Bg,=y  I  an  -^-^wfrCO,  (]. 

Further,  the  equation 

0x=Ao  +  Ai  cos  -T-+A, cos  -^+ .... 


+B]  sin 


-+Bs,  sm  -J-+ . 


is  true  for  all  values  of  x  from  x=0  to  x=r/,  both  nc\m  t 
(becoming  i^/  when  x=/)  if 


cos  -T-0rrfr[O,/l 


B«isa—  I  Sin  -7-^ni/&[0, 1} 

But  write  2/  uistead  of  /,  tn  the  UmiU  only,  or  write  [0, 2/" 
instead  of  [0,  /]  and  the  equation  becomes  true  for  all  u'..*'^ 
of  X  from  0  to  2/,  both  inclusive. 

Fourthly,  we  shall  give  two  cases  of  the  method  dcdw«: 
by  Cauchy,  as  specimens :  the  complete  method  itielf  lu: 
some  difficulties  which  are  not  yet  overcome. 

First,  let  ^  be  such  a  fimction  of  x  thatXx+yV-1) 
vanishes  when  x=-oo  or  -f.«,  whatever  f  wkj  be,  w: 
when  y  equals  od,  whatever  x  may  be.  For  everjr  rod  c/ 
the  form  o46V— 1  («  being  either  positive  or  negative,  it« 
b  being  positive,  but  both  finite)  which  makes  ^  infinite-, 
let  (x-a~6  V- 1)^  be  finite ;  calcuhOo  the  vaJoe  of  \L^ 
last  product  for  each  root  For  every  real  root  o,  of  ^=c 
(xsO  not  being  one)  calculate  half  the  value  of  (x-a)  ^ 
Let  the  aum  of  all  these  values  and  half  values  be  P.    Thea 

o    ^,  /*«fri;-«.+«]-2»^.i.p. 

Secondly,  let  ^  be  such  a  function  that  ^('+y%^-I) 
vanishes  when  x=3  -foo  or  —  oo  independently  of  y,  and  •h'n 
y=:-f  QO  or  —00  independently  of  x.  Take  Ao  imapjuri 
roots  only  which  make  ^x  infinite,  and  let  (x-a-6%^-l> 
^  be  always  finite  when  fl+6  V—  I  is  one  of  those  roou,  t.". 
xsra-f6  V—  1.  Let  the  sum  of  all  the  values  of  the  Isst  y^- 
duct,  for  the  cases  in  which  b  is  positive,  be  P ;  snd  for  the 
cases  in  which  b  is  negative  let  it  be  Q.    Then 

/^xrfr[-  CD,  +»]=r^-.l.(P-.Q). 

The  subject  of  definite  uitegrals  Is  one  in  which  the  dificul- 
ties  which  have  always  appeu^  at  the  boondariei  of  mstbe- 
piatical  knowledge  are  oonstantlv  met  with.  The  coaMqam^ 
is,  considerable  difierence  of  opinion  about  many  poiots.  On 
these  the  student  who  desires  to  use  the  higher  parti  of  sm- 
lysis  must  hope  to  form  his  opinion  Independentlyi^  wbeo  his 
reading  and  reflection  are  sufficient  for  the  porpose.  Moe:  of 
these  difficuUies  belong,  in  principle,  to  ttiat  which  acow- 
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iwnies  the  use  of  (ttvergent  series,  which  b  the  ramt  import* 
snt  mathematical  qaestioQ  now  mder  discunon.  If  we  were 
Co  Judge  of  Che  futare  hy  the  past,  we  shoald  prophesy  that 
divergent  series  would  one  day  take  their  undisputed  place 
among  well  Fuderstood  objects  of  analysis,  as  native  quan- 
tities and  th^  logarithms,  imaginary  quantities  and  their 
exponentials,  infinitely  small  quantities  with  their  different 
orden,  disconttnnoas  solutions  of  differential  equations,  &c. 
hare  sooceasiTely  done,  each  under  a  fire  of  objections  which 
has  well  serred  the  progress  of  science,  by  the  defensive 
rcsearchca  which  it  has  rendered  necessary.  It  is  fortunate 
for  analysis  that  so  many  of  those  who  find  difficulties  propose 
the  entire  rejection  of  the  symbols  or  methods  in  which  the 
difficoltieii  exist :  the  proposition  excites  those  who  are  against 
any  rejection  to  effi>rts  whidi  tiiey  perhaps  would  not  make, 
if  they  had  only  to  meet  the  doubts  of  allies,  instead  pf  the 
attacka  of  opponents.  That  the  symbolic  expressions  of  which 
we  are  apeakmg,  will  never  vanish  out  of  remembrance,  we 
may  coofidentiy  predict:  of  all  the  points  of  difficulty  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  it  may  be  sud,  in  the  words  of 
Horace 

*  Ntfann  ezpellM  fam,  timen  luqiie  recorret ;' 

they  will  come,  and  will  demand  explanation  until  they  get 
it.  They  will  conquer  by  numbers,  as  Fontenelle  said  the 
symbol  of  infinity  had  done.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  ex- 
))«>cted,  that  no  difficiflty  will  be  completely  resolved,  without 
the  appearance  of  a  successor,  to  excite  new  efforts,  and  be 
the  stimulating  cause  of  further  progress.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  think  we  had  arrived  at  the  <  last  imposabilities'*  of  pure 
mathematics.' 

INTERDICT,  in  the  law  of  Scotiand,  supplies  the  place 
of  an  injunction  from  a  court  of  equity  in  England.  It  is  a 
prohibitory  order,  forbidding  some  act  from  being  done,  and 
u  is  obtained  on  the  application  of  the  party  who  would  be 
injured  by  the  performance  of  the  act.  It  may  be  issued  by 
the  Court  of  Session,  or  by  the  Sheriff's  Court.  Interdicts 
in  the  Court  of  Session  are  frequentiy  obtained  for  preventing 
inferior  courts,  or  courts  of  limited  operation,  such  as  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  from  exceeding  their  jurisdiction.  To 
this  end  the  form  was  frequentiy  adopted  in  the  late  dispute  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  ended  in  a  secession.  \Fbxe 
CntmcH,  P.C.S.]  Interdict  is  applied  for  by  what  is  called 
a  *  Note  of  Suspension  and  Inteniict '  presented  to  the  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  Bills.  In  presnng  matters,  interim  inter- 
dict is  awarded  before  the  parties  are  heard,  but  in  the  gene- 
ral case  intimation  is  given  to  the  other  party,  who  gives  in 
answers.  If  there  are  means  by  which  the  applicant's  in- 
tereats  can  be  kept  safe,  as  by  the  finding  secunty,  or  other- 
wise, the  interdict  will  not  be  granted,  but  the  '  vote  will  be 
pasaed  to  trjr  the  question,'  and  the  matter  will  proceed  as  an 
ordinary  litigation. 

INTERMENT.  [Intbbmkst,  P.  C]  Of  late  years  the 
STibjcct  of  interment  has  attracted  much  attention  in  England, 
and  a  great  amount  of  information  has  been  collected.  Though 
opinions  are  not  unanimous,  the  evidence,  the  further  it  is  exa- 
mined, appears  to  prove  that  emanations  from  crowded  burial- 
irroonda  and  from  the  vaults  of  churches  do  injuriously  affect 
the  health  of  persons  who  live  near  them ;  and  that  these 
eoanatioas  when  sufficientiy  concentrated  may  produce 
speedy  death.  The  general  'conclusion  that  all  interments 
in  chnrcfaea  or  in  towns  are  essentially  of  an  injurious  and 
daneerotis  tendency'  (lUport  on  the  Practice tf Interment 
in  Tbinsa),  is  at  least  made  a  strong  probability,  and  strong 
cnoogfa,  ooapled  with  other  reasons,  to  justify  the  legislature 
in  forbidding  such  interments,  and  placing  all  burying-grounds 
under  such  regulations  as  may  prevent  Uie  eflluvia  from  the 
d«!ad  from  becommg  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  living. 
The  Report  to  which  reference  has  been  made  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  on  the  injurious  effects  of  crowded 
borial-plaoes,  much  valuable  information  on  the  injury  to 
health  caused,  narticularly  among  the  poor,  by  the  delay  in 
mtennents.  The  following  remark  will  show  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  evil:  *In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  one 
room  serves  for  one  family  of  the  labouring  classes :  it  is 
their  bed-room,  their  kitdien,  their  wash-house,  their  ritting- 
nom,  their  tfining-room ;  and  when  they  do  not  follow  any 
oot-door  occupation,  it  is  firequentiy  their  woric-room  and  their 
shop.  In  this  one  room  they  are  born,  and  live,  and  sleep, 
and  die  amidsl  the  other  inmates.'    Among  the  poor  in  some 

•TWwtte  1bewv6MciitM,A.V.X7g9l,9t  Leiprie, who hn nwndy mix 
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parts  of  London  the  average  time  that  a  body  is  kept  is  about 
a  week,  which  sometimes  arises  from  inability  to  raise  money 
for  the  iuneral  expenses,  as  well  as  other  causes ;  and  where 
there  is  only  a  single  apartment,  the  dead  and  the  living  oc- 
cupy it  together.  The  iniurious  consequences  to  health  from 
the  presence  of  a  dead  body  sometimes  in  a  state  of  rapid 
decomposition,  in  a  small  ill- ventilated  apartment,  and  par- 
ticularly when  death  has  been  the  consequence  of  malignant 
disease,  cannot  be  disputed;  and  the  effect  on  the  Hvine 
is  demoralizing.  The  expense  of  fimerals  is  another  head 
which  is  examined  in  this  Report,  where  it  is  well  remarked 
that  '  the  expense  of  interments,  though  it  falls  with  the 
greatest  severity  on  the  poorest  classes,  acts  as  a  most  severe 
infliction  on  the  middle  classes  of  society '  (p.  46).  The 
cost  of  interment  in  London  varies  from  41.  for  a  labourer  to 
1000/.  for  a  gentieman  :  for  persons  of  the  condition  of  a 

gentleman  it  b  stated  that  150/.  would  be  a  low  average, 
ut  these  charges  do  not  include  anything  but  the  under- 
taker's bill.  The  account  of  the  details  of  an  expensive 
funeral,  *  which  is  strictiy  the  heraldic  array  of  a  baronial 
funeral,  the  two  men  who  stand  at  the  doors  being  supposed 
to  be  the  two  porters  of  the  castle,  with  their  staves  in  black,' 
&c.,  is  ludicrous  enough;  but  the  disposition  to  laugh  is 
checked  by  considering  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  which 
this  absurd  display  often  entails  on  the  survivors.  Many  per- 
sons incur  a  heavy  debt  by  the  expenses  of  interment.  U  is 
not  unusual  for  poor  people  to  liquidate  such  debt  by  instal- 
ments paid  weekly,  or  at  other  short  periods. 

The  subject  of  interment,  like  many  others  relating  to  the 
economy  of  society,  may  at  first  sight  not  seem  to  require  any 
particular  attention  on  the  port  of  the  state.  It  may  be  said, 
let  every  man  bury  his  dead  as  he  best  can,  and  as  he  chooses. 
With  respect  to  the  rich,  the  expense  is  an  absurd  waste  of 
money,  and  the  example  is  bad ;  with  respect  to  the  mid- 
dling classes,  it  is  a  heavy  burden ;  but  to  the  poor,  interment 
of  their  dead  is  often  almost  an  impossibility.  To  diminish 
these  expenses,  to  secure  the  decency  of  interment  amongst 
all  classes,  and  particuUrly  among  the  poor,  and  to  prevent 
the  contamination  of  the  livine  b^  the  aead,  are  objects  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  legislator.  The  information 
collected  in  the  report  above  alluded  to  lays  bare  a  revolting 
picture  of  moral  and  physical  facts ;  but  it  is  truly  said,  *  Ge- 
neral conclusions  can  only  be  distinctiy  made  out  from  the 
various  classes  of  particular  facts,  and  tiie  object  being  the 
suggestion  of  remcKlies  and  preventions,  it  were  obvioiuly  as 
unt^coming  to  yield  to  disgusts  or  to  evade  the  enumeration 
and  calm  consideration  of  these  facts,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
physician  or  surgeon,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  with  the 
like  object,  to  shrink  from  the  investigation  of  the  moat  offen- 
sive manifestations  of  disease.' 

The  Report  makes  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  total  ex- 
pense of  funerals  in  London,  which,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate, amounts  to  626,604/.  per  annum ;  and  a  like  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  all  the  funerals  in  England  and  Wales  in 
one  year  is  4,870,493/.  This  sum,  enormous  as  it  is,  may  be 
considered  an  under  estimate.  '  The  cost  of  the  funerals  of 
persons  of  rank  and  titie  varies  from  1500/.  to  1000/.  or  800/. 
or  less,  as  it  is  a  town  or  country  funeral.  The  expenses  of 
the  funerals  of  gentry  of  the  better  condition  vary  from  200/. 
to  400/.,  and  are  stated  to  be  seldom  so  low  as  150/.'  The 
average  cost  of  funerals  of  persons  of  every  rank  above  pau- 

E!rs  in  the  metropolis  maybe  taken  at  14/.  16s.  9</.  per  head, 
ut  owing  to  circumstances,  fully  explained  in  the  Report, 
even  this  lavish  expenditure  does  not  secure  the  proper  and 
solemn  discharge  of  the  funend  ceremony,  which,  in  crowded 
and  busy  districts  seems  to  be  totally  impracticable.  It  is 
ftdly  shown  that  the  expenses  of  funerals  may  be  greatiy  re- 
duced, and  the  due  penormance  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
may  be  secured  by  otner  arrangements.  The  establishment  of 
cemeteries  by  Joint  Stock  Companies  has  done  something  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  interments  in  crowded  places,  but 
the  expenses  of  interment  ht^e  perhaps  not  been  at  all  dimi- 
nished by  them. 

The  Report  concludes  (p.  197)  with  a  summary  of  the 
evils  which  require  remedies ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  evils 
which  has  not  been  proved  to  exist  There  may  be  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  evils  exist ;  but 
none  as  to  the  existence  itself.  The  remedies  that  are  sug- 
gested for  these  evils  appear  to  have  been  well  considered, 
Uiough,  when  an  evil  is  ascertained  to  exist,  people  are  not 
always  agreed  as  to  the  best  remedy.  One  of  the  proposed 
remedies,  which  involves  many  important  considerations,  and 
would  prolmbly  meet  with  some  opposition,  is  *that  rtiow^ 
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cemeteries  of  a  soitaUe  detcriptSoa  CMight  to  be  morided  and 
mttntaincd  (at  to  the  material  arrangcrocnti)  uncier  tlic  direc- 
tion of  officers  duly  Qualified  for  ine  care  of  the  public 
health.'  Another  it,  'that  for  the  abatement  of  oppreatire 
charges  for  funeral  materials,  decorations,  and  aerviocs,  pro- 
Tision  should  be  made  (in  conformity  to  succesBfnl  examples 
abroad)  by  the  officers  having  charpie  of  the  nadonal  ceme- 
teries, for  the  supply  of  the  requisite  materials  and  services, 
securing  to  all  classes,  but  especially  to  the  poor,  the  means 
of  respectable  interment,  at  reduced  and  moderate  prices, 
suitable  to  the  state  of  the  deceased  and  the  condition  of  the 
survivon.'  The  numerous  matters  contuned  in  the  Report 
can  only  be  indicated  here.  It  should  be  consulted  by  all 
who  talce  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  society,  as  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  statistics  of  civilized  life. 

{A  SvpplemenUary  J^epari  an  the  Results  of  a  Special  In- 
quiry at  to  the  Practice  of  Interment  in  Ihunu,  made  at  tite 
request  of  her  Mqjeity'*  principal  Secretary  cf  State  for  the 
Home  nepartmaU,  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.  Bamster-at- 
Law.    London,  1843.) 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  This  term  was  originally 
applied  by  Bentham  to  what  was  previously  called  the  *  law 
of  nations,'  and  it  has  been  ^nerelly  received  as  a  more  apt 
designation  than  that  which  it  superseded.  When  the  term 
<  law  of  nations '  was  in  use,  that  of  *  law  of  peace  and  war' 
was  sometimes  employed  as  a  synonyme,  and  as  indicative  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  subject.  It  was  thus  in  its  proper 
sense  restricted  to  the  disputes  which  goveminents  might 
have  with  each  other,  and  aid  not  in  general  apply  to  Ques- 
tions between  subjects  of  diflerent  states,  arising  out  or  the 
position  of  the  states  with  regard  to  each  other,  or  out  of  the 
divergences  in  the  internal  laws  of  the  separate  states.  But 
under  the  more  expressive  designation,  international  Law, 
the  whole  of  these  subjects,  intimately  connected  with  each 
other  as  they  will  be  found  to  be,  can  be  comprehended  and 
examined,  and  thus  several  arbitrary  distinctions  and  exclu- 
sions are  saved.  To  show  how  these  subjects  are  interwoven, 
the  following  instances  may  be  taken : — A  port  is  put  in  a 
state  of  blockade ;  a  vessel  of  war  of  a  neutral  power  breaks 
the  blockade :  this  is  distinctly  a  question  between  nations,  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  law  of  peace  and  war,  in  as  far  as 
there  are  any  consuetudinary  rules  on  the  subject,  and  the 
parties  will  submit  to  them.  But  suppose  a  merchant  vessel 
oelonging  to  a  subject  of  a  neutral  power  attempts  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  blockade,  and  is  seizea— here  there  is  no  question 
between  nations  in  the  first  place.  The  matter  is  adjudicated 
cm  in  the  country  which  has  made  the  seizure,  as  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  internal  smug- 
gling ;  and  it  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  just  rales 
guide  the  judicature  of  that  country,  and  not  on  any  question 
settled  between  contending  powere,  whether  any  resi)cct  will 
be  paid  to  what  the  par^  can  plead  in  his  own  favour,  on  the 
ground  of  the  comity  of  nations,  or  otherwise.  But  there  is  a 
third  class  of  cases  most  intimately  linked  with  these  latter, 
but  which  are  completely  independent  of  any  treaties,  declara- 
tions of  war,  or  other  acts  by  nations  towards  each  other. 
They  arise  entirely  out  of  the  internal  laws  of  the  respective 
nations  of  the  world,  in  as  far  as  they  diflier  from  each  other. 
The  '  conflict  of  laws '  is  a  term  ver^'  generally  applied  to 
this  branch  of  international  law,  and  the  drcumstances  in  which 
it  comes  into  operation  are  when  the  judicial  settlement  of  the 
question  takes  place  in  one  country,  but  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  whicn  cognizance  had  to  be  taken  have  occurred  in 
some  other  country  where  the  law  applicable  to  the  matter  is 
diflerent.  One  of  the  most  common  illustrations  of  this  subject 
is,— a  judicial  inquiry  in  Ensland  whether  a  marriage  has 
taken  place  in  Scotland  accoroing  to  the  law  of  that  country ; 
or  an  inquiry  in  Scotland  whether  a  marriage  has  taken  place 
according  to  the  law  of  England ;  in  either  of  which  cases 
there  will  generally  be  the  further  and  nicer  question,  Which 
country's  law  ought  to  prevail  as  the  criterion? 

Thus  the  three  leauing  departments  of  international  law 
are — 

1.  The  principles  that  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  states 
to  each  otoer. 

S.  The  principles  that  should  regulate  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  parties,  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  states 
to  each  other. 

3.  The  principles  tha'  %hould  regulate  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  parties,  ^rhen  they  are  aflected  by  the  sepa- 
rate internal  codes  of  distinct  nations. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  the  principal  subject  of  the 
well'kD«iwn  works  of  Grcitius,  Puffendorf,  Vstfcl,  and  other 


publicists,  who  have  derived  from  general  prinriplcs  M 
morality  and  justice  a  series  of  minute  abstract  niU«  for  tW 
oondnct  of  nations  towards  each  other,  and  subsidiarily  for  tW 
conduct  of  their  subjects  in  relation  to  intematioaal  QuntHc^ 
It  has  been  usual  to  call  this  department  the '  Law  or  NtUrr/ 
as  well  as  the  Law  of  Nations,  on  the  suppositioii  iku. 
though  it  has  not  the  support  of  the  authority  et  any  Icyi^U- 
ture,  it  ia  founded  on  the  universal  principles  of  lubinl 
justice. 

It  is  clear  that  thus  in  its  large  featurea,  as  a  rule  lur  tlf 
conduct  of  independent  communities  towards  each  other,  \\ti 
Law  of  Nations  wants  one  essential  feature  of  tbst  vbUb  u 
entitled  to  the  term  law — a  binding  authority.  Natiom  eMu 
the  most  powerful  are  not  without  checks  in  the  fear  (•' 
raising  hostile  combinations  and  otherwise ;  hot  there  nn  I* 
no  uniformity  in  these  checks ;  and  in  general  when  i^  io. 
terest  is  of  overwhelming  importance,  and  the  nation  powrrfv'. 
it  takes  its  own  way.  The  impurtance  of  the  questions  vhvs 
may  be  involved  in  the  Law  or  Nations  thus  materiall;  sfEnta 
the  question  how  far  it  is  uniformly  obeyed.  In  a  wi  uf 
minor  questions— such  as  the  safety  of  the  petsons  of  smtw- 
sadon,  and  their  exemption  from  responsibilitjr  to  the  U«t  .f 
the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited,  and  in  othmsanm 
of  personal  etiquette,  a  set  of  uniform  rules  has  bees  no- 
blisned  by  the  practice  of  all  the  civilised  worid,  wbirb  %n 
rarely  infringed.  But  in  the  more  important  questiotu,  r^ 
garding  what  is  a  justifiable  ground  for  declaring  war?  nhit 
territory  a  nation  is  entitled  to  the  sovereignty  mJ  whit  ii  i 
legitimate  method  of  conducting  a  war  once  commenced )  &r. 
—the  rales  of  the  publicists  are  often  precise  enooffh ;  hot  tU 
practice  of  nations  has  been  far  from  regidar,  and  ns  brcn,  u 
every  reader  of  history  knows,  inflQ<n>ced  by  the  rtkuw 
strenglh  of  the  disputing  parties  mors  than  by  the  juitice  / 
their  cause.  The  later  wnten  on  this  subject  have  from  tls 
circumstance  directed  their  attention  more  to  the  nesai  ^>t 
which  any  system  of  interaational  law  can  be  enforced,  tins 
to  minute  and  abstract  statements  of  what  may  be  thcorrW 
justice,  but  has  litde  chance  of  being  enforced.  They  bur 
found  several  circumstances  which  have  an  influeoec  in  \^ 
preservation  of  interaational  justice,  though  of  ooane  b* 
sanctions  which  can  give  it  the  uniformity  and  00QsistefK7  iJ 
internal  laws. 

The  combinations  for  the  preservation  of  what  is  csl)^ 
the  Balance  of  Power  [Balancb  of  Powkb,  P.  C]  k^ 
among  the  most  useful  restrictions  of  ambition.  All  prri*:* 
of  history  furaish  illustrations  of  this  principle.  Eume  fviu  ' 
that  the  reloponnesian  war  was  carrieo  on  for  the  prescrot'n 
of  the  balance  of  power  against  Athens.  The  late  war  exbibitnl 
a  noted  illustration  of  combination  to  prevent  omTeml  roo- 

?|uest  on  the  part  of  the  French.  The  safetv  of  msll  lUiti 
rom  being  aosorbed  by  their  larger  neighbours,  ii  io  (^' 
jealousy  which  these  neighboun  feel  of  each  othcr*i  srenn- 
disement.  Thus  the  jealousy  of  ralen  is  one  barrier  to  Dsunmi 
injustice.  Another  is  public  opinion :  sometimes  that  of  tly 
nation  whose  nilen  would  be  prepared  to  commit  injustrr- 
sometimes  that  of  other  nations.  Of  course  it  can  odK  be  tn 
a  very  limited  extent  that  the  public  feeling  of  a  ovpuif 
goverament  can  check  the  grasping  spirit  of  its  nilcn .  bnt 
the  public  feeling  of  the  constitutional  and  dcmocntic  ittb« 
is  the  great  check  on  the  injustice  that  might  be  P^^^ 
by  a  nation  when  it  becomes  so  powerful  as  Great  Britsia 

The  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  the  Enriish  hai  brcti  i 
subject  of  warm  censure  in  tiiu  country.  NecesBty--ewt 
the  plea  that  Napoleon  would  have  used  the  fleet  to  w^ 
our  own  shores— nas  not  been  accepted  in  palliatisaof  the 
act ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  canvassed  9  rrnr 
likely  to  prevent  any  British  goverament  from  sdoptinr  ^' 
precedent  The  partition  of  Poland  is  an  instance  of  iistK>|r«) 
injustice  condemned  by  the  public  feeling  of  countries  otb«f 
than  those  by  which  it  was  perpetrated ;  and  it  issy  be  qn^*- 
tioned  whether  the  states  which  accomplished  Uic  psrtitifl 
may  not  yet  suffer  by  it.  Good  fame  m  the  couwmmiti  «j 
nations  is  like  respectability  in  private  circles,  a  wurcr  < 
power  through  exteraal  support ;  and  the  conduct  of  Ri^  • 
towards  Poland  has  frequentiy  diverted  from  tiie  foniw' 
country  the  sympathy  of  free  nations.  It  need  scsrcvW  < 
observed  that  the  press,  whether  fugitivt  or  rermaaeBt, »  u  <* 
most  powerful  organ  of  thb  public  opinion,  and  thst  we  ^w^* 
of  able  historians,  jurists,  and  moralists,  have  much  Inflww^ 
in  the  preservation  of  interaational  justice.  Amon^  the  jtd- 
cipal  subjecU  of  dispute  in  this  department  of  intermiM'Wi 
law  are— the  sovereignty  of  territory  and  the  pmprt  ^"'^ 
daries  of  states,  as  in  Uie  question  at  present  under  deUtc  re- 
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drft  prftMipto,  tf«Mi««M  ktel/  nmtim  wUk  Fram  and  tU 
Oaitad  Sutas  of  Amnieti^  far  Mirorcinf  wbieb.  in  thk  oomilry, 
tw«  Mto  of  pM^JfiMrt  w«ra  pMMd  (6  &  7  Viol,  e.  76  tml  o. 
76).  by  which  ft  wcrelary  of  lUte,  oa  thm  reqaiaition  of  tho 
jihtMidnr  or  other  reprcientotive  of  Fmaoe  or  the  Unitod 
Sutco,  mlffhl  ioMe  t  wmtwiI  to  maffistralei  to  feiae  •  penoa 
■ocoied  of  a  orinie,  a  mafr'Mtnto  being  en  joined  to  mit  it  in 
fore*  OQ  bit  beta|r  «tJaHed  thai  the  charge  m  or  tueh  a 
aotane  aa  wooU  aalhoriae  him  to  oomoiit  o  pertoo  charged 
with  perpetmting  it  io  his  ovn  juriadictioa.  [CoiivBirrioM 
TasATiat,  P.  C  8.]  Bot  it  haa  beeo  a  niW  in  manj  ooontriea, 
oad  partaeiUarlT  Is  our  own,  that  no  mid  ia  to  be  given  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  politkml  kwt  of  Ibreign  atatca.  Aa  in  other 
braochea  of  international  law,  oor  eiiliKntened  V"><^pl^  ^ 
the  tubject  of  alaverj  bate  here  been  the  cauae  of  perplexing 
difienltiea.  With  alave>bolding  ooontriea  alavery  oomm  to 
be  •  oneation  of  propertjr,  bot  with  laa  it  can  onlv  be  n  quee- 
tion  of  government ;  and  we  cannot  view  enjr  nuea  regarding 
property  ia  alavea  aa  lawa  rvleting  to  private  righta,  an  in- 
frinmnaot  of  which,  when  held  to  be  criminal  in  the  alave- 
holding  oounHy,  muat  be  ao  elao  here.  Accocdinglj,  in  the 
celebmled  caae  of  the  Creole,  in  November,  1841,  when  oer> 
tain  Anwricui  alavea  eaoaped  and  found  protection  in  a  firitiah 
aetilcment,  it  waa  found  toat  we  could  not  aend  them  back  to 
their  ownen  aa  robbera  who  had  with  Tiolence  atolen  their 
own  penona  from  the  cuatodjr  of  their  proprietora. 
Aa  on  the  one  hand  the  criminal  law  b  that  to  which  thia 
aent  of  Intamntional  law  moat  broadly  and  diatinctly 
t  on  the  other  hand  the  poaition  of  raai  or  landed  pro> 
a  that  10  which  it  baa  generally  the  leaat  rererenoe. 
Mona  of  thia  diatbction  are  very  obviooa :  hia  own  per- 
aonnl  eooduet  ia  that  object  of  the  law  which  a  man  moat  com- 
pletely carriea  aboot  from  one  cuuntry  to  another ;  hia  con- 
nection with  famded  property  ia  the  relation  in  which  a  tribunal 
oot  of  the  eoontry  in  which  the  property  ia,  can  have  the 
Icaat  chance  of  ai$udieatiiig.  Between  theae  eatrraMa  there 
are  many  qoeationa  regaiding  peraooa  in  their  relatiooa  to  each 
other,  and  rEgardiog  oontracta  aa  to  aMveahle  or  peraonai  pr»> 
parly.  It  came  tlwa  to  be  a  general  principle,  that  righta 
connteted  with  landed  proper tr  muat  alwaya  be  aettled  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  Una  liea,  while  queationa  regarding 
other  propertv  might  be  aubjected  to  other  criterioni  of  juria- 
dictioa. Peniapa  hialoricnl  ctrramitanooa  in  the  early  hiatory 
of  the  Evrwpean  nationa  favoured  thia  diviaion.  The  variooa 
tribea  which  oocnpied  the  territory  of  the  Roman  empire 
appear  to  have  carried  with  them  their  own  peculiar  lawa  and 
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Savigny  ooolea  a  lettor  from  Biahbp  Agobardus,  in 
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ditierant  law,  nay  be  faund  walking 


which 


I  happena  that  6v«  men,  each  nnder  a 
faund  walking  or  aittin^  lowether— a 
lof  aorietynt  thta  dayeiemplified  in  aoowonentu  nationti 
Ameoar  all  theae  diatinct  tribea  the  fendal  ayatem  aroae  aa  the 
grnefnl  and  uniform  territorial  law.  Throegh  a  aeriea  of  W" 
cnnataacaa  which  need  not  be  here  narrMed,  the  civil  or 
Roman  kw  became  the  raltnff  principle  aa  to  peraona  in  their 
relation  to  eaeh  other  when  that  ralation  waa  not  of  n  feudal 
character,  and  aa  to  daima  ragardii^  moveable  fooda.  The 
common  law  of  England  haa  parhapa  had  the  leaat  aflmity 
with  the  othar  Emopean  eodea.     But  It  haa  fartnnntelj  hap. 
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thoae  depertmenta  of  the  law  with  which  interoa- 
tiona  ara  chiefly  cancemad,— 4ha  oonsiatorial  and 
admiral^  kw,  hate  been  eonaidarad  aa  the  legitimate  ofl^ 
me  of  the  dvil  lew,  and  have  adopted  In  •  graat  meaaure 
ila  prtndplaaaa  they  have  been  in  praetiea  thpo^ghent  Europe. 
The  mafwanlile  kw  k  nneral  of  Engknd  baa  eeeommodatod 
ilaalf  to  the  cintam  nf  mrrrhania;  and  thk  ewtom  haa  m  • 
graat  miMari  ariaen out  of  the adaptelkn  to  modem  commerce 
of  the  prkripka  of  the  dvil  kw.  The  pcrtmi  cf  the  com- 
marckl  cade  of  Ei^lmid  which  k  kaat  k  krawny  with  that 
of  other  cmmtrka  b  parhapa  the  hmOLinptnr  kw,  wbkh»  bdng 
f »  haa  net »  pliantly  adaplad  Unlf  to  the  eslgcnciea 
irn  riiMmiiii  aa  the  riiBiilmlinary  poptkna  of  the 
del  kw  have  danei  Thna»  nnder  the  eld  aegiiaatiathin 
cr  bankmplry  ammto  of  Seetknd,  whlc^  waa  aoppoaed  to  give 
the  iraaiee  or  aaaignee  fall  power  far  ohtakfam  pcimaaiioD  of 
the  bankrwnt'a  praoarqr  k  all  parta  of  the  wcrfd,  it  waa  faond 
thai  he  bed  no  right  of  aetien  far  •  debt  dna  to  the  bmiknipt 
k  Ei^knd— the  right  cf  the  trwateebatim  that  of  an  aadgnee 
maerly,  and  a  right  to  a  debt  bakg  a  chnM  k  action,  and 
ther^£ire  net  capahkcf  hahv  maigWHl  by  the  kw  of  Engknd. 
See  Jeftwf  n.llT^nart,  fl  M.  *  t.  (K.  B.),  196.  The 
kw  ef  bMifcinnt^ji  apfomc  to  be  ene  of  the  meat  d&dknit  of 
Mamant  to  ktmaanaanl  pdaai^ilm.  TbaM  are  eksaa  k 
kaihfwpiry  and  jnaahrofy  acta  ef  S^gkttd  by  which. 


thrangh  ruptintko  of  the  vcitingcpdar, 
mveated  with  all  real  or  landed  property  k  any  paat  ef  the 
Britiah  dominiona  where  n  oonreyanca  of  aoch  nroDorty  re^ 
qoiiea  to  be  recorded.  (See  i  «c  3  Wm.  IV.  c  M.  |  i7.  «ia 
111  3  Vict.  e.  no,  1 46.)  It  could  not  have  been  the  i&u^ 
tion  of  thia  proviaion  to  give  an  Engliah  aaaignaa  nn«iWv«« 
which  a  truatee  of  a  banknipt  eatato  doea  not  held  m  b-  c. 
knd ;  kit  while  the  latter  requirea  to  amke  np  n  fandal  t.. « 
before  he  can  be  the  recorded  fjeoprietor  of  raal  pawporty.  it 
WM  found  by  the  Court  of  Sceaion  w  the  atrict  mterpreuu«« 
of  the  Engliah  proviaion  that  no  auch  protiminary  waa  nec*^ 
aaiy,  and  that  the  reffiatration  of  the  veating  craer  wna  k.:- 
fident.    (Rattray  e.  White,  8th  March,  1643,  4  D..  Mo. ) 

The  oonflicta  of  kwa  between  England  and  SootkiMi  ere  ml 
coiuee  k  thia  part  of  the  world  the  moat  important  ai^  iAt». 
rating.  The  oonauetudinary  or  unatetatorr  kw  of  Ea^U.-**! 
haa  porhapa  fewer  prindplea  m  common  with  that  of  Scwua-4 
than  the  ktter  haa  with  the  kw  of  any  other  eountry  m  L^ 
rope ;  and  thia  divergennr  hm  been  the  canae  of  many  4kA€^t 
queationa.  In  theae  the  law  of  marrkga  and  thatof  awcrami  m 
have  been  particularly  fertik.  In  the  for  mar  the  diffrrm<e 
between  the  inatitotiona  of  the  two  ooontriea,  whca  mhpfKUU 
to  the  prindplea  of  mtemational  kw.  haa  bann  prodncuve  J 
TeiT  remarkable  eflecta.  In  Kngknd  there  ara  cartain  erci 
which  ara  neceaaary  ingredienta,  oy  the  atatuto  kw,  of  a  vn.  i 
marriage.  In  Sootland  the  conaant  of  partiea  to  hoU  ^a 
other  aa  man  and  wife,  when  auflinently  atteated,  ia,  neeardmc 
to  the  doctrinea  of  the  dviliana,  auffioent.  But  k  Emti^i 
it  ia  a  prindple  of  mtemational  kw  that  a  marriafw  v^W  m 
theplaoe  where  it  ia  contracted  ia  valid  mEnnknd;  thee 
quenoe  b,  that  the  ki  prindpk  of  mankge  by  aimj ' 
conaent  would  have  probably  fallen  kto 


lirion  k  Sootland,  were  it  not  kept  op  by  Engiiah  paruie, 
•trictiona  of  thdr  own  kw.     On  ue 
aubject  of  aocoeaaioo,  a  aeriea  of  dectaiona 


who  thua  evade  the  reetrictiona  of  thdr  own 


haa  aettled  two  very  important  prindplea^that  k  the  caae  ^ 
landed  property  it  followa  the  far  rm  mim^  or  the  kw  of  ll* 
pkoe  wnere  the  property  b ;  while  k  oMveabk  or 
property  it  followa  toe  far  domieUut  or  kw  of  the  T 
which  the  peraon  leaving  it  died. 
INTERROGATORIES.    [EqinTT,  P.  C.l 
INVENTION.    [PATorr,  P.  C. ;  ComioBr,  P.  C  S 
INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY.     The  righm  m 
individuala,  aa  to  the  honour  due  to  the  origination  of  nrw 


a,  proceaaea,  or  methoda,  ara  mattera  ef  eoaaiant  daaeim^ 
m  the  bbtoiy  of  lettcii  and  adenoe.    It  b  atrm^n  a^ 


the  aul^ject  ahould  never  hare  been  generally  trretod :  ami  m 
default  of  better,  we  klend  to  put  together  aome  iwde  mane* 
riaU  for  conaideration,  which  w^  perhana  halp  the  yornng 
reader  of  the  hiatory  of  acience  (from  which  enr  eiamp  m 
will  moatlf  be  drawn)  k  farming  hb  opinion  cf  the  cmwh^ 
Toraiea  which  there  abunnd. 

Invention  and  diaoovery  era,  far  onr  I 
moua  terma.  Aa  commonly  naad,  the  6rM 
the  formation  of  aomethkf^  which  would  not  i 
exiated,  but  for  the  invention ;  the  aacond  mi 
oot  that  which  alwaya  did  csiat,  and  would  hmw 
whether  the  diacovery  had  been  made  cr  net  We  nC  pan. 
factly  ace  the  error  k  the  amcition,  aet  down  for 
k  the  Englbh  esercbe-booka,  that  '  Gahlee  dkm 
teleaoope,  and  Uarvey  iwtwntef/  the  ctrculatkn  cf  the  Uuad 
and  alao  the  propriety  of  the  aaaignment  ef  wordi  mnde  hf 
Mr. Maoaukr,  when  he  mya  that  the  iarmak  whkh  Mirhia 
vcUi  b  nanally  deecribed  would  aecm  to 
*  the  dieooverer  of  ambition  and  revenge,  the  < 
cf  petjury.*  We  can  baagine  the  poadbilt^  cf  n  toimmpn 
having  never  been  faamad,  or  n  fake  oath  havlM  acear  hnnn 
awcrns  but  aa  keg  aa  man  cabta,  and  hb  bked  cbcnkamk 
faelinga  of  amktkn  and  revenge  will  aprkf  en  k  hm  mtmd. 
The  worda  have  aoaM  anakgy  with  thoaa  ef  pnhkan  mad 
cm  k  geometry :  and  prtknkrty  k  thb,  thnt  mematam 
be  ultimatdy  a  aoggeatton  of  diaoovery.  The  kwitor 
Ddem  ink,  which  tUl  hb  time  had  never  aabtod,  Aw^ 
'  that  n  mutura  of  galband  aniphcto  nf 


produce  a  durabk  dark 

appUoatkn  cf  hb  diacovery  to  the  art  cf 

manner  it  amy  be  aaaarted  bv  aome  [B4CQn«  1 

that  Roger  Bacon  diacovcrad  the  talawwna     Thcro'i 

a  dbrovrry  preceding  every  kvcntkn ;  kit  It  daaa  nnt  C^ 

lev  thet  every  dMooveiy  lenda  to  kvcnikn.    Bnt  jat  Ifaaew 

ara  amna  maeak  which  the  pmcdb«  d^Utkmi  ftal  to  dn- 

acnbe  the  ectaal  naa  nf  wceda;  far  niMpk,  hkbacMant  nT 
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in  tlw  kbonlorj  b^  its  inTcntiir. 
Bat  the  ekaniiits  would  not  etll  diis  tn  iiiT^nlioa,  nor  anj- 
thmir  but  a  diaooTeiy :  we  thoold  recommend  them  to  draw 
the  dietBM!tioii»  m  useful  to  the  memoiy  in  relation  to  the  his- 
'  of  dirir  fldeace. 

I  ii  in  the  words  diacoverj  and  inrention  a  tempting 
resemhUaee,  often  just,  and  often  falkcious,  to  those  of 
theory  sad  practioe.  Bat  in  ftct  each  of  the  thi^  must  be 
sabdifided  mto  theorefical  sad  praotioa].  The  enact  of  the 
fton-epheriod  form  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon's  motion  was 
diseorerad  theoreticaMy ;  the  variation  end  the  ereotion  were 
disoomed  prictiosUy.  As  to  hiTentions,  we  call  Davy^s 
a  theerelicel  inventioo  i  for  the  question  given 
'  to  overcome  a  certain  duiger,  generally ;  and  it  was 
that  a  lamp  was  to  be  constructed.  But 
the  commmi  Moty  of  the  boy  who  saved  his  labour  by  tying 
a  strii^  horn  the  valve  he  iras  employed  to  open  and  shut  to 
a  part  of  the  machineiy  which  moved  in  soch  a  manner  as  to 
do  it  Ibr  him,  is,  if  true,  a  record  of  a  mctical  invention. 
8till  there  is  trudi  in  this,  that  practical  men,  properly  so 
called  [Thbobt  awd  Fbacticb,  P.  C],  have  invented 
of^efier  than  they  have  discovered ;  and  that  theoretical  men 
have  diseofered  more  often  than  they  have  invented. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  earl v  history  of  discovery  should  be 
oooluaed  and  uncertain :  the  loss  of  documents,  which  ope- 
rates OD  all  Oiir  first  knowledge  of  antiquity,  is  a  sufficient  ez« 
planation.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  first  writers  should  be 
persons  of  unsettled  claims ;  tlttt  in  the  case  of  Euclid,  for 
example,  we  should  not  be  so  well  able  to  say  where  his  dis- 
coveries be^an  as  where  they  ended.  But  it  does  seem 
strange  that  m  matten  of  our  own  day,  or  that  immediately 
jirecediog,  it  should  be  a  question  to  whom  a  right  of  dis- 
«!overy  shonld  behmg,  when  the  only  tan^^ble  matter  is  a 
iiook,  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  which  there  is  every 
poanhle  attestation. 

Thcie  is  one  most  importsnt  preliminary  consideration, 
irhich  will,  in  the  minds  or  those  vnio  for  the  firrt  time  give 
rt  due  attention,  change  the  face  of  the  whole  question. 
When  the  period  arrives  at  which  a  discovery  becomes  pes- 
siUe,  there  are  many  courses  which  lead  to  it,  and  many  snips 
asiiing  on  each  of  these  courses.  The  analog;^  may  be  carried 
farther.  When  a  new  island  is  discovered  in  or  near  a  ire- 
qoented  track,  as  soon  as  a  ship  of  some  one  country  casts 
anchor  in  a  port  and  takei  posBcmion,  it  mar  be  afterwards 
iband  in  aoane  logs  that  something  like  land  had  been  sus- 
pe^ed  before,  in  othen  that  land  Inids  had  been  seen,  in 
dthera  that  the  oc^onr  of  the  vrater  was  noted,  in  otheri  that 
an  altenUion  of  the  current  was  observed,  and  so  on,  all  near 
the  same  Doint,  and  any  one  of  which  might  have  led  to  the  dis* 
coveij,  if  the  hint  hadbeen  followed.  It  is  the  same  in  matten 
of  aoenee,  to  an  extent  which  will  not  be  easily  credited  by 
thoee  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  history.  And  tins  greatly 
enhancra  the  merit  of  most  original  researches.  It  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  Newton  that  Huygfaens  had  gone  as  far  as  to 
detennine  the  conditions  of  ctrralar  motion,  that  Grimaldi 
hsd  noted  the  eftct  of  the  prism  on  light,  that  Format  and 
Cavalieri  had  all  bat  discovered  the  method  of  fluxions.  The 
chamcter  of  accidental  good  fortune  disappears  when  we  see 
that  the  piogmm  of  knowledge  seems  to  brin^  new  results 
within  the  possible  reach  of  many,  but  withm  the  actual 
gnsp  only  of  one.  Is  there  then  nothing  acddentsl  in  dis- 
coverr  and  invention  ?  We  answer  that  there  is  somethmg, 
bat  that  the  aoodents  which  mighi  produce  discovery  are 
ig  to  all,  and  frequently ;  while  the  accidenti  which  tb 
!  k  happen  to  those  only  who  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  tiicBa.  Bat  this  it  nonr  be  said  is  reasoning  in  a  circle ;  for  if 
we  are  asked  how  we  oistinguish  the  person  who  is  ready  to 
take  advmiinye  6om  the  one  who  is  not,  we  have  only  the  dis- 
covery to  pomt  to.  We  reply,  that  it  generally  happens  that 
the  pefeoes  wfaocan  &ai  fix  a  casualty,  are  also  Uiose  who  give 
evideeoe  of  sueeesafid  research  in  caaea  where  fortone  s1k»ws 
BO  special  fovoor.  It  vras  by  a  mere  accident  that  Mr.  Baily 
[FukmiTBSD,  P.X). ;  Baii.t,  P.  C.  S.]  bought  a  house  oppo> 
Bte  to  the  poswasor  of  a  bive  handle  of  Fkmsteed's  lettera, 
and  nothing  more  than  the  met  of  their  existonce  came  to  his 
ears.  Many  perhaps  had  seen  them,  and  either  taken  it  for 
gnoted  that  the  contents  were  all  in  print,  or  been  unable  to 
jodge  of  thdr  value.  But  the  life  of  Fhunsteed  is  not  the 
only  eridenoe  of  Mr.  Bsily's  suoceas  in  a  point  of  astronomical 
histafj :  there  waa  no  accident  about  the  editorship  of  the  old 
cstalo^pesL  It  is  said  to  have  been  by  a  casual  effect  of 
ssn4ieht  afta  window  that  Malus  discovered  the  polariaation 
of  raiactod  %ht;  bat  then  Males 


\  waa  a  profound  optical  in- 


vestigator. It  is  our  conviction  that  no  aockJents  are  vaUa 
except  those  which  happen  to  the  proper  men  at  the  right 
times ;  and  that  there  are  usually  othM*  means  of  showing  Uiis 
besides  the  suooem  of  the  accidents  themselves. 

Before  we  can  examine  the  title  to  a  discovery,  it  must  first 
be  settled  what  the  discovery  is :  and  this  is  fraqoently  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  case  of  the  steam-engine  is  con- 
stantly under  discussion ;  and  the  principal  point  at  isstte  is, 
what  is  the  steannengine.  Heron  of  Alexandria  certidnly 
produced  rotatory  motion  by  steam,  and,  with  sufficient  funds, 
could  have  ground  all  the  Com  in  Egypt  by  his  method.  If 
we  assign  the  merit  to  the  person  who  contrived  such  an 
economy  of  fuel  as  to  place  the  use  of  steam  on  something  like 
its  present  footing  of  convenience,  it  then  becomes  a  doubt 
whether  anpr  except  Watt  has  the  dmm.  M.  Arago  remarks 
on  this  subject,  that  a  watchmaker  would  be  struck  dumb  by 
the  question,  who  invented  a  watch  ?  The  thing  as  it  now 
exists  is  not  the  invention  of  any  one  person.  As  long  aa 
there  is  any  national  feeling  in  the  discussion,  one  or  another 
definition  will  be  proposed,  constructed  to  suit  tiie  advocacy 
of  one  or  another  claim.  We  have  not  here  to  settle  the 
cases  which  we  eito ;  it  is  enough  that  they  illustrate  our 
point. 

It  may  happen  that  in  a  complicated  instrument  or  method, 
the  perfecting  of  which  extends  over  e  long  period,  there  is 
some  one  distinguishing  characteristic  Uie  mtroduction  of 
which  marks  the  main  epoch  of  the  invention.  In  the  case  of 
the  watch,  for  instance,  if  we  ask  for  the  distinctive  defimtion 
of  the  term,  we  find  that  it  is  not  merely  an  instrument  for 
measuring  time,  which  would  include  the  depsydre,  nor  an 
application  of  wheel-work  for  that  purpose,  whidi  would  in- 
clude the  dock ;  but  it  is  the  use  of  a  spring  for  the  regu- 
lator, in  which  consists  the  distinction  between  a  watch  and 
other  horologes.  In  a  similar  manner  we  look  upon  the  ad- 
ditions made  by  Viete  to  the  mechanism  of  algebra  as  consti- 
toting  the  main  groundwork  of  what  now  bean  the  name.  But 
it  would  be  exceedingly  wrong  to  say  that  Hooke  invented  a 
watch,  or  that  Yieta  invented  algebra :  things  done  before  and 
after  both  eaaentialljr  bdong  to  the  ideas  we  mean  to  convey 
by  the  words.  But  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  of  writen 
to  strip  a  word  of  all  its  accessories,  and  to  attribute  (justly 
enougn  perhaps)  the  invention  so  cut  down  to  some  one 
person,  and  then  to  dothe  the  word  with  all  its  most  modem 
assodations,  and  the  favoured  inventor  with  all  the  glory 
which  ought  to  be  dirided  among  many.  When  the  stoim- 
engine  is  reduced  to  a  teakettle,  or  at  most  to  a  pump,  it  is 
Aveiy,  or  De  Cans,  or  Worcester,  or  Newcomen,  or  rapin, 
&c.  &c.  who  invented  it,  according  to  the  countnr  or  the  mncy 
of  the  vrriter ;  but  when  once  the  claim  is  established,  the  tea- 
kettle throws  out  a  condenser,  and  the  pump  runs  along  the 
railroad  at  sixty  milea  an  hour. 

*  The  common  sense  of  the  law  requires  that  the  applicant 
for  a  patent  should  make  a  distinct  specification,  not  merely 
of  what  he  intends  to  construct,  but  of  that  particular  part  of 
the  contrivance  which  he  daims  as  his  own ;  and  here  a  daim 
upon  anything  old,  or  an  omission  of  anytiiing  new,  vitiatea 
the  patent  [PAmiT,  P.  C]  The  cases  which  have  oo- 
cnrred  under  this  law  would  be  good  study  for  those  who 
write  on  discovery. 

It  may  indeed  happen  that  the  amount  of  claim  may  be 
materialnr  augmented  oy  the  view  which  the  discoverer  lakes 
of  his  title.  Columbus  inferred,  on  true  principles,  the  possi- 
bility of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  spent  the  energies  of  a  fife  in 
procuring  the  means  of  making  a  trial,  and  is  therofore  pro- 
perly and  truly  the  discoverer  of  all  the  new  world :  the 
Northmen  who  had  visited  it  long  before  did  not  promul^te 
their  discovery,  and  it  might  as  well  be  given  to  the  aboriginal 
inhalntants  of  the  continent  itself  as  to  them.  It  does  not  do- 
predate  the  merit  of  Columbus  that  he  could  not  but  suppose 
be  should  leach  India  or  China :  these  were  the  certainties 
at  which  he  aimed,  and  which  he  would  have  reached  had  he 
not  been  stopped  by  the  intermediate  continent  which  ought 
to  bear  his  nsme.  Had  Heron,  when  he  first  announced 
and  executed  his  revolving  boiler,  been  able  to  point  out 
that  it  was  a  method  of  producing  force  from  fuel,  which 
might  supply  the  place  of  human  labour — ^that  all  which 
remained  was  adaptation  ~  and  that  skill  in  the  use  of  this  new 
kind  of  force  would  make  it  a  substitate  for  the  strength  of 
men  and  beasU— it  would  have  been  difficult  ia  have  denied 
him  the  title  of  the  4i8coverer  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  step.  Among  the  conseouences  of  attempt- 
ing to  describe  discoveries  under  too  general  terms,  is  this,  that 
both  things  and  persons  are  allowed  to  dash  unroooeatanly. 
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It  b  not  alwm,  to  be  wan.  thai  this  goat  todi  a  l«ig[th  at 
;  kr  JMtOB'a  atomic  tlieoiy  the  character  of  bemg  a 


rapohlicatioo  of  thenotkNU  adopted  bv  Emcanif  from  hit  pro- 
decemori ;  if  it  did  there  woula  be  tiie  le«  harm :  there  are  | 
Biaiir  tlMoriea  between  which  miadiievoui  confusion  it  more 
eanlj  brcnvht  about  than  between  thote  of  the  pbilotophert  of 
Athene  and  of  Manclietter.    The  nomendatore  of  tcienoe  it 
perplesed  bj  phratet  of  no  precition— ot  that  Newton  ditoo-  | 
vered  gravitation,  inttead  of  a  true  explanation  of  the  heavenly 
motiona  by  meant  of  gravitstion— that  he  fiftt  advanced  the  | 
true  theory  of  aatronomy,  which  he  did  in  one  tente,  and  Co- 
pernicot  in  another;  whence  the  provincea  of  the  two  are 
Reqnentl J  confounded.    It  rnntt  tlto  be  noticed  that  n  mere  | 
opinion,  the  retolt  of  choice  between  teveral,  one  or  other  of ; 
which  mutt  have  been  taken,  it  oonfoouded  with  the  tame 
opinion  advanced  and  tnpported  by  reatont.    Thut  Philolaut 
and  Arittarchut  atterted  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  Coper- 
mctts  it  taid  to  have  only  revived  their  opinion.    The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases  lies  in  this,  that  the  antient 
philotophert  merely  aaserted  their  belief,  the  modem  one 
made  hit  hypothetit  the  meant  of  accounting  for  all  the  known 
motiont  of  the  heavent,  diurnal,  annual,  and  preoessional. 

The  apedfication,  to  borrow  a  term,  havmg  been  agreed 
upon,  the  next  question  is,  what  constitutes  a  claim  to  disco- 
very? The  answer  b,  priority  of  publication.  If,  at  has 
often  happened,  two  persons  should  discover  the  tame  thing 
about  the  same  time,  the  one  who  first  publishes  is  univer- 
sally recoenited  at  the  discoverer.  Of  course,  if  a  fraud  can 
be  provecT  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  first  pub- 
lisher stole  hit  matter  from  another,  be  would  not  be  allowed 
the  advantage  of  hit  wrong :  but  the  onut  of  proving  the  fraud 
liet  entirely  upon  the  asscrtor  of  it,  and,  until  the  evidence 
and  verdict  arrive,  the  first  publisher  is  in  possession.  The 
reatont  for  thit  rule  are  not  altogether  those  which  exist  for 
the  rule  in  law.  The  objects  of  the  latter  are  the  protection 
of  private  riffhts  and  public  peace ;  or  rather  the  assignment 
of  private  rights  iu  such  a  manner,  as  best,  in  the  long  run,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  particularly  its 
peace,  without  may  great  shock  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
equity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  a  case  in  which  men 
would  gladly  eive  op  a  small  per  centage  of  dedsions  conso- 
nant to  natursl  iustice,  or  what  is  so  called,  for  the  sake  of  a 
rule  which  would  present  decided  advantages  as  a  rule,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  private  morality.  But  the  obiect  of  the 
acientific  historian  is  truth  for  its  own  sake ;  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  conventions  made  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

Thb  rule,  that  first  publication  gives  the  right,  until  the  con- 
trary  b  proved,  b  adopted  for  the  sake  of  its  own  probability,  as 
a  starting  point  Select,  at  hazard,  the  name  or  a  result,  and 
of  its  first  announcer ;  no  doubt  will  exist  in  the  mind  of  any 
one,  used  to  the  hbtory  of  sdence,  that  it  is  at  least  fifty  to 
one  the  name  of  the  real  discoverer  b  thus  given.  But  if  it  be 
the  fact  that  the  discovery  was  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
if  that  ha  can  be  established,  the  hbtory  of  the  human  mind 
must  not  be  falsified  by  adherence  to  a  rule.  If,  for  example, 
it  coold  be  made  out,  from  internal  evidence,  that  Ardiimedea 
most  have  had  an  algebra  and  a  differential  calculut,  which 
deference  to  the  notiont  of  hb  time  prevented  him  from  pub- 
lithintr,  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  formal  daimt  of  LeibniU 
and  Newton  prevent  the  allowance  of  that  of  Archimedet :  for 
then  would  retult  the  tupprettion  of  the  actual  fact,  which,  if 
true,  would  be  of  great  consequence,  namely,  that  the  Greek 
mathematica  were  powerful  enough  to  lead  their  best  minds  to 
the  ditcoveriet  of  modem  timet.  We  intitt  upon  thb  becaute 
we  have  obterved  aconnderable  tendency  in  writera  of  hbtory 
to  ettablith  a  rule  on  legal  eroonda  of  peace  and  convenience. 
There  b  abo  a  oonfntion  between  two  dbtinct  things ;  the 
daima  of  hittonr,  and  the  daimt  of  the  individual :  the  former 
demanda  true  fiicta,  the  latter  jutt  appreciation  of  hb  merit 
By  a  perverntj  of  the  human  mind,  Newton  and  Leibnitz  would 
lose  fame  to>inorrow,  more  or  lett,— that  b,  more  with  tome  and 
lest  with  others— if  an  undoubted  manuacript  of  Archimedet 
were  totnmup,thowttg  that  he  potsetted  aformal  differential 
calculua.  We  are  apt  to  aasiffn  praise  to  mere  prioritr,  inde- 
pendently of  originality,  and  to  withdraw  it  on  failure  of 
priority.  But  it  la  forgotten  that  the  merit  of  priority  only 
lies  in  thb,  that  the  earlier  an  invention  or  discovery  is  made 
the  ruder  are  the  methoda  and  instruments,  and  the  fewer  the 
hints  to  which  it  b  due.  For  example,  D'Alembert  re- 
invented Taylor'a  theorem  rTATt/>m,  P.  C,  p.  126]  in,  or 
ahortly  before,  17M.  He  baa  all  the  merit  due  to  the  db- 
covery,  at  n  1764.  But  oonld  it  be  proved  now  that  Taylor't 
workti  te.  ware  lucent  fbrgeriet,  so  that  IVAIembert  thonld 


ttand  at  the  original  faivcntor,  it  would  bo  huporibb  lo  pn 
him  in  Taylor'a  place;  the  differential  caleufa»  wm  b  tv^ 
very  difierent  ttatea  in  1716  and  in  1764. 

There  b  alao  an  bjuriont  tendency  to  ataad  by  ths  fix«4 
rule  at  a  thing  of  good  cooteooencet,  in  the  way  of  poniihoKiit 
or  ttimulut :  and  certainly  there  b  no  denying  that  if  it  «rrt 
but  right  to  tubttitute,  in  hittory,  the  thing  wmch  b  not  for  t'.t 
thing  «  hich  b,  there  are  advantagea  ariaing  from  the  ado^j-« 
of  the  rigid  rule  of  first  publication.  Tarta^lb  f  Tast ac  u  i 
P.  C]  tuppretted  hb  method  for  cubic equatioot firoB s  ir.'tM 
motive:  Cardan,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  it  under  yr^ 
mise  of  tecrecY ,  poblithed  it,  with  a  aufBrient  aekaowledmnt . 
neverlhdeat  the  rale  always  goea  by  Cardan't  name.  iW  i 
littie  to  regret  here :  Tartaglb  waa  willing,  timply  that  b* 
might  be  able  to  puzzle  hb  contemporariet,  to  retard  die  prorvv 
of  algebra ;  it  b  not  certain  that  be  ever  would  have  pobuwr  r.{ 
hb  discoveriea.  The  public  haa  rewarded  the  uidwidaiJ  *• 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  knowledge  by  affixing  his  nior  ■■ 
the  rales  be  announced.  If  it  were  understood  thit  tb«  tur..> 
attached  to  any  identific  retult  wat  alwayt  that  of  the  fcnt 
publisher,  saving  all  the  rights  of  history  over  the  truth  of  tbf 
discovery,  this  and  similar  acts  of  nomendatore  mi^t  tv  i 
satisfactory  use  of  the  norma  toguauH,  It  htt  BCMMbcri 
happened  that  individuab  have  depotited  tealed  padceto  «■••. 
public  acientific  bcdiet,  to  reterve  their  rights  in  the  evrnt  / 
any  one  else  arriving  at  results  which  they  wished  totni 
making  public  until  they  had  followed  them  out  to  tff » 
remote  condusions.  This  practice  b  one  which  woold  r  ' 
prevent  the  name  of  any  other  person  from  bemff  tttsrbf^  t- 
the  contents  of  the  packet,  if  he  camo  independeiitly  br  • 
same  results,  and  publbhed  them  before  the  packet  wss  oprii"' 

The  next  Question  is,  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  r- '> 
lication.  Ana  here  the  answer  b,  that  the  only  inode  «i  < . 
can  give  the  ditcorerer  no  further  dut^  in  the  matter,  it  :*- 
press.  If  any  one  should  prefer  written  correspDodent* 
public  lectures,  or  ord  conversation,  it  must  beat  bit o«i 
risk.  A  printed  book,  pamphlet,  magarine,  or  neii«)u  ^r 
which  any  one  who  likes  may  buy,  b  a  record  of  the  cosn  : 
history  from  the  day  of  its  appearance :  but  any  othrr  m «' 
of  communication,  which  is  of  its  own  nature  not  addrfH-f-i 
to  the  public  at  large,  must  be  put  in  and  proved  bcfnr^  * 
can  be  available.  A  communication  to  a  acienttficbodr  w 
example,  b  only  so  much  better  than  a  letter  to  a  frieod  f 
it  is  more  public  and  more  eaaily  proved :  hot  Dot(«  it  t<* 
published  in  the  transactions  of  that  body,  in  which  ckm-  t 
rankt  with  a  book  from  the  date  of  publication,  it  will  nMyv 
tubsequent  ettablbhment  There  ia,  however,  alwsTi  s  C\± 
culty  with  regard  to  tuch  communicationt,  particdsrir  «tn 
the  trantactiont  of  the  academy  in  queation  do  not  spprtr  \ 
some  time  afler  the  reading  of  the  memoir.  It  b  iinp»^.  > 
to  know  what  an  author  hu  added  aa  the  paper  went  thrtitji 
the  press :  that  is,  if  a  contest  of  dates  soould  arise,  it  *-. 
always  be  necessary  to  assume  the  date  of  publicscioo.  on  mi 
aome  proof  can  be  given  that  the  memoir  as  publiihed  U.  ^ 
the  matter  under  dbpute,  the  same  at  that  which  was  oHf  imi  / 
communicated.  It  nas  happened  before  now,  that  s  n  • 
munication  presented  has  been  almoat  entirdy  reoodc  < 
before  it  was  printed.  We  have  littie  doubt  tMt,  b  n  u-h 
of  time,  bodies  which  nublbh  tranaactions  will  find  it  vk^'*- 
sary  to  require  that  autnora  shall  either  print  thdr  comsia:  - 
cations  at  presented,  or  date  tuch  additioot  as  thejr  i^ 
desirous  of  making. 

The  most  remarkable  question  of  publication  that  ertranw 
was  that  relative  to  the  invention  of  fluxions.  [Fmzioss,  P  i  ; 
CoMMKBciuM  EpitroucuM,  P.  C]  There  never  wti  s  evr 
in  which  it  was  more  necessary  to  consider  the  i%bu  •' 
history,  aOtI  not  to  judge  by  any  fixed  rule.  Newton,  anqon- 
tionably  the  first  inventor,  made  no  publication  vbstevcrtt 
the  time:  an  anagram,  or  tranaposed  aenlenoe,  caaaot  be 
looked  upon  in  any  other  liffht  than  aa  a  tmled  psdrt 
Leibnitz  haa  accordingly  the  rail  merit  of  an  nveator.  vtd 
priorihr  of  publication.  Newton  haa  given  proof  that  be 
could  bave  publiahed  it,  if  he  had  choaen. 

It  frec|uentiy  happena,  aa  before  obaerved,  tiiat  mdi^'^- 
discoveries  take  place  about  the  aame  time :  there  b  no  dt«bt 
that  such  b  the  fact  When  the  publications  take  f^ 
very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  particulariy  when  they  srf  is  ^l' 
ferent  coontriea,  it  b  easy  enough  to  admit  the  real  w*- 
pendence  of  the  two.  If  the  aame  thing  shooM  apprsr  in  ihr 
notices  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Comptes  RcndiM  of  thr 
French  Institute  within  a  few  weeks  of  eadi  oUwr,  Uw  pr^* 
tumption  b  ttrong  in  favour  of  ndther  writer  havia|r  hsdi 
'n,  dvectiy  or  indirectly,  from  the  othw  sad 
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We  ftm  pal  down  thm  eoefiiGiefits  ts  oaoal,  not  chanfringr 
tb9  rif«  of  Ihe  ktt  (whieb  b  oal/  a  oooireiiieiioe  for  tvohuiom, 
tnd  doM  QOC  ftltcr  an/  figurs).  The  vdue  of  jr  being  121*23, 
«•  bffUi  with  100,  which,  bevng  two  dpberi,  we  mrk  oif 
Imt eowMt  fiooithe  •ercnl  ooefBcicQU  0,  2,4,6  plaeei.  We 
ttea  praooed  bj  Uonwr's  proce«  wiib  the  6gui«  1  (not  100), 
tokiiif  care  to  meke  cooums  fall  ander  oodiiims,  or  to  imo  the 
oooiMM  m  if  tbe/  were  decimal  pointi  (which  they  are  in 
Ibct,  tboogb  not  mut-poimii).  At  looo  as  we  have  dooe  the 
iret  praoeM,  eootaining  all  that  conca  before  the  linea  A,  we 
loam  aa  IbUowa.    Lat 

4r«  0^  •  SUIx*-!* -OOOx- 1497-499 
then,  T  beliif  100,  ^r,  ^'t,  i^^x  and  l^'^x  are  aeverall/ 
•90710S-4O1,  909371  309,  269tf-859,  and  9.  We  then  write 
down  the  feanlla  again,  after  tbe  linea  A  (which  b  not  necea- 
mry  hi  calcniarion),  nerel/  to  show  the  new  dtspoaition  of 
tbe  eooHnaa.  We  are  now  to  proceed  with  20  (froro  the  (Irrt 
lln  ""'    " 


o<rO,  1,2,  3 
Immediatrlr  before  the  lines 
we  team  that  when  jr « 120,  ^r,  ^'x,  and  i^^r  are  aeve- 
ndly  13903943131.  338046169,  and  3236*869.  We  then 
write  down  tbete  rceulti  without  anr  connaa,  and  proceed 
with  tbe  aecond  1  in  121,  from  which  we  fbd  that  when 
#sl2l,  the  ftmrtionaare  13896695  209,  894346*887,  and 
9269*369.  We  then  begin  to  provide  for  the  dccintfJ  point, 
hy  naeiiaff  one,  two,  and  three  ciphert  to  the  woriiinff 
eolwMw,  and  ttkn^  the  aecond  2  in  121-29  towoii  with,  and 
appljrtng  Uomer'a  proceea,  we  find,  when  <sl21  2,  that 
pr,  ^jt,  and  t4^x,  aiw  aeverallj  (remembering  that  all  the 
aaneied  eipben  are  ao  amnv  additional  decTmal  jJares) 
15079673*212760,  995959  5 1U60,  and  9269  2590.  Finally, 
we  annet  tbe  cipbera  again,  and  with  the  9  we  find  that 
MM  121-29  givea  15937559-760654100,  996049  6904400,  and 
929OHI690O. 

Let  ui  now  compare  the  troable  of  thia  prooem  with  that  of 
my  other  method  of  doinv  the  mme.  If  we  throw  ont  all  tbe 
flgwrm  which  we  have  wnttra  fwke  over  merely  for  eiplana- 
tien,  and  aloo  the  laat  two  and  one  lines  in  the  second  and  third 
eolamna,  which  are  onlj  wanted  lo  go  on  further  with,  we 
have  written  down  about  280  lifrores.  The  ordinary  verifica- 
tien  casta  about  940  figum.  It  is  tnie  that  every  step  b  both 
•  multiplicntion  and  an  addition  in  one :  but  this  ean  be  done 
and  eugbt  to  be  done  in  the  aae  of  this  method,  and  is  not 
method.  And  we  have  not  only  the  ad- 
»-of  a  potely  mechanical  method,  in  which  the  first 
a  the  aurceedtng  steps  lo  require  nothinir 
•sctrpi  a  look  at  the  sue  rami  ve  figwea  of  tbe  value,  but  thestiil 
r  ndvantege  of  bcin|r  able,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  process,  lo 
r  any  asmll  alteration  of  value  with  ease.  If,  for  instance, 
bavfag  dwQveved  thai  121-297  would  do  better  than  121-23, 
w  WW  lo  gel  additinnal  aeomy,  we  have  but  lo  nib  out  the 
laal  9  peacem,  and  proceed  with  9  and  7.  In  the  ordinary 
mada,  wo  maal  either  repaul  the  whole  mucem  again,  or  cor- 
eact  appwiiimatily  by  aubstJtutiny  121 -29- -009,  which  will 
pamdre  m  lo  cakwiaie  ^'JMnd  perhm  kf*'s. 

We  will  mam  oahibii  a  rnWiBiiii  amitiplioatian.  aiJ  the  for- 
iof aa^aaiat  not, of 


■■Mnoraa^narat  noi,oreanrm,  ohi  we  ataKft  any  pwi 
Iv  vifao  la  ihaaa  aimpio  eaaaa,  hoi  that  wo  m^  show 
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■at  wo  may  stew  the 
16796x92916,  or  Ihe 


raloe  of  ]4796x't-0  when  xa32316.    We  repeat 
before,  which  is  mora  than  is  necaanry,  ai  * 
cem  look  very  long. 
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478058760 
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of  979-46,  or  the  eafam  nf  ^>«v4^c 


,00 
2,00 
4,00 
40,0 
47,0 
54,0 

540 
549 
556 

5580 
5584 
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4,0000 
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I  nrocemi 
ely,  bm  i 


poaitively,  bm  neither  bean  pot  in  ils  right 
ita  doe  reward.  It  ia  tbe  natnral  atlenalMi  of 
procem  of  multiplication,  and  ita  inversion  ie  as  nan 
necmurily  the  proper  inode  of  solving  equations, 
multi plication  is  the  same  fiir  the  simple 
Tlie  inventor  of  it 
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aa  t^rt  mi 


analyst  or  the  algebraist,  commonly  ao  ealled,  bm  «ian  i9m 
disix>versr  of  the  piuum  of  muItipUoatien  and  divismB«  ami  ^hn 


extraction  of  the  square  mot. 

The  application  of  thia  method  to  tbe 
consists  tn  findfaig  the  first  figure  by  trial,  and 
the  Newtonian  approximation  to  find  socei 
namely,  that  if  a  be  ncariy  a  value  of  J-,  •  -  , 
more  nearly  ao.  Thb  mfOiod  bieomm  Jifcnit  « 
roou  are  neariy  equal ;  but  tbe  dtflicnhy  lies  la  wha 
called  NVwton^  part  of  the  complete  mrthod,  not  in 
pert.  When  tbe  difllcttlty  of  algebfm  ahall  be 
prorrm  of  arithmetic  may  easiljr  be  amended  in  the) 
but  to  suppose  that  a  capital  improvmsent  in  the  i 
conducting  computatioos  b  little  worth,  beranae  it  i 
eom|«oied  by  a  victory  over  diflicnlties  of  quito  i 
is  as  unreasonable  aa  to  quarrel  with  a  cnlrab 
because  it  is  not  an'  Inventlng-machlae.  This  i 
said,  that,  with  a  little  more  trial,  llonmr^s 
applied  to  the  ease  of  i 
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but  m  Encland,  when  eTwything  rebtiii^  to  numerictl  calcu* 
la^oo  hMiMeii  alwAjt  diligeDtlj  studied,  it  wm  much  noticed, 
and  received  extennooe  w  power.  In  the  pofthamoue  work 
(1631)  of  Harriot  [HAimrar,  P.  C]  ezamplet  of  it  are  given 
with  toe  improvement  of  forming  only  lo  many  figures  of  the 
divisor  as  are  wanted  :  and  he  ventures  upon  roots  of  three 
places.  In  the  second  edition  of  Ooghtred^s  '  Clavis  Mathe- 
matica'  (1647)  Vieta's  method  is  given  without  Harriot's 
improvements.  But  we  did  not  find  till  veiy  recently  that 
the  first  who  used  Vieta's  method  to  any  ^reat  exteut  was 
Briggs,  in  the  calculation  of  the  sines,  &c.,  in  the  '  Tngono- 
metna  Bnlannica.'  In  the  preface  the  method  b  applied  to 
equations  of  the  third  and  fifin  degree,  and  partially  aescribed 
for  the  seventh  and  higher  decrees :  with  examples  carried  to 
JIfleen  and  sixteen  figures  of  the  root  It  is  for  the  fadlitadon 
of  these  solutions  that  the  Abaau  wtyxpn^rot  is  ^ven, 
which  some  have  unreasonably  interpreted  as  giving  Briggs  a 
claim  on  the  binomial  theorem.  GelJibrand  telu  us  that  Dnggs 
formed  his  tables  of  sbes  hy  aleebraic  equations  and  dilTer- 
ences  about  thirty  years  beiore  nis  death.  Now  Briggs  died 
in  1630,  and  Vieta's  trsct  appeared  in  1600 :  the  former  must 
then  have  received  the  work  soon,  immediately  seen  the 
importance  of  the  method,  and  commenced  operations  by 
means  of  it.  We  cannot  aive  Briggs  any  independent  title  to 
the  invention ;  for  it  is  likely  enough  that  ne  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  Vieta,  whose  wohls  he  certainly  knew. 
One  of  his  examples  is  the  solution  of  what  would  now  be 
written 

je-Sx^r  1-298896096660866 

ferwhidi  he  gets  «» 1-917639469736386.  He  puts  down 
the^woric  as  fiur  as . . .  697,  proceeding  towards  the  end  by  seve- 
ral figures  at  a  time :  and  he  has  got  what  Vieta  had  not,  the 
Newtonian  di  visor  <h'x  instead  of  9(x  + 1 ) — ^.  Of  course  it 
adds  materially  to  the  historical  value  of  thb  method  that  it 
was  thus  used  in  an  operation  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
progress  of  mathematics  in  genend.  The  dates  above  riven 
may  even  cause  a  suspicion  that  it  was  the  power  of  solving 

3 nations  thus  suddenly  acquired,  which  firrt  suggested  the 
Iculation  of  the  natural  sines,  &c.,  in  the  *  Trigonometria 
Britannica.' 

Wallis,inhis  Algebra  (1684).  eives  the  method  of  the '  mime- 
roas  exegtm*  as  he  calls  it  ( VieU  had  called  it  poiettatwan 
ati^'eetarum  ad  exegmn  Resoiatio)  with  an  example  of  the 
fourth  degree  worked  to  seventeen  places  of  the  root.  He 
makes  use  of  the  method  of  contracting  the  figures  towards  the 
end.  In  this  ssme  Algebra  appeared,  for  the  fint  time, 
Newton's  method  of  approximation,  which  soon  superseded  the 
s_  j_^_  _L!_u  L 1.  L-j  1 T_^._i^    mcorporated 

in  the  general 
follows.     If  a 

be  a  near  value  ofxin^sO,  then,' except  when  there  are 

two  neariy  equal  rooti,  a  nearer  value  is 

"  1^ 


«-0>S«^«  + 


The  old  exegens,  and  espedally  Briggs's  form  of  it,  employs  this 
pripeiple ;  — ^  is  calculated,  and  either  ^'a  or  ^(a  -hi)  — ^. 
Briggs,  who  proceeds  by  several  figures  at  a  time,  and  uses 
^a,  does  redly  use  what  was  aflerwards  called  Newton's 

When  the  exegesis  was  abandoned  by  R^ihaon  and  othen, 
in  favour  of  Newton's  form  of  operation,  no  foither  improve- 
ment  was  made  in  the  direct  numerical  aolution  of  equationa, 
until  the  time  oi  Mr.  Homer ;  at  least  no  further  improvement 
was  published.  Mr.  Henrir  Atkinson,  a  young  man  of  New- 
castle, re-mvcnled  the  whole  method  in  1801,  applying  New- 
ton's divisor,  and  giving  mles  by  which  one  divisor  was  made 
to  help  in  forming  the  next.  Thia  was  rend  to  the  Philo- 
sophiosl  Society  of  Newcastle  in  1809,  and  published  post- 
humously, as  *A  new  Method  of  extrscting  the  Roots  of 
EouatiolM/  Newcastle,  1831,  4to.  In  our  artide  in  the 
*  (Jompanion  to  the  Almanac,'  already  dted,  we  have  supposed 
that  no  one  can  be  shown  either  to  have  used  ^'a,  or  to 
have  made  each  vdue  of  it  hdp  the  next,  before  Mr.  Atkin- 
SOQ :  but  we  now  find  that  Bngga  was  before  him  in  jwth 
pdnts. 

Lagrange's  mediod  of  transfomunr  the  root  into  a  continued 
Iraetion  [Tbbobt  of  EauATioiia,  P.  C]  does  not  need  no- 
tioe  here,  becauae  it  belongs  to  another  mode  of  expression. 
But  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  Horner's  process  ym  much 
abridges  the  labour  of  Lagrange's  method,  as  much  indeed  aa 
Hdoes  that  of  Vieta's  exegesis,  and  for  the  same  reason.    Mr. 


Exiey,  of  Bristd,  in  the  •  Impend  Encydoiadia,*  viidi 
ABiTHianc,  Improved  (aocordmg  to  Hereer  hinself )  ths 
common  method  of  extracting  the  cube  root,  so  ss  to  pit(fd« 
Horner  in  this  particular  ease.  We  bdieve  mors  tCa  o^ 
method  had  been  given  for  redudng  the  enoraioMUboar  of  tW 
ordinary  extraction  of  the  cube  root :  we  may  BMotioa  am, 
which  IS  ingenious  and  efiective,  and  dmost  esactlj  •  pn! 
ticular  caae  of  Horaer^s  method,  given  by  Mr.  A.  Input,  a 
his  edition  of  Hutton's  Arithmetic,  Hawick,  1811, 8vo  :  ^ 
Mr.  Homer  himself  refera  to  an  edition  of  Melrose'i  Antli. 
metic,  by  Mr.  Ingram  (the  same,  we  suppose)  u  coatauuM 
such  a  method. 

Mr.  Horaer'a  paper  was  read  to  the  Boyd  Sodetvoo  the  i« 
of  July ^  1819,  and  was  published  in  the  eurreat  vdoms  ot  tic 
Transactions,  on  the  1st  of  December.  Tbfie  dstn  uv  id 
importance :  the  publication  of  the  above  paper  wss  the  nrtk 
for  more  than  one  person  to  make  a  niblMing  dsim  to  t^ 
invention.  Mr.  Horner  was  unfortunate  in  two  poioti.  Ftm, 
he  had  not  suifident  knowledge  of  antient  dadn  to  be  nm 
that  his  method  contdned  the  process  of  Vieta,  sad  Uut  &■• 
red  cldm  condsted  in  the  discoveiy  of  the  beaatifol  pnci% 
by  which  the  labour  is  immensely  reduced,  and  coapiftnr 
systematiaed.  Secondly,  he  appean  to  desire  to  be  the  u^jc 
rather  than  the  arithmetidan,  and  will  not  show  snvthisf  fi. 
cept  to  those  who  can  take  dl.  It  ia  true,  be;foods  mbt,  xul 
his  method  is  adapted  to  eveir  sort  of  equation,  and  tint  d  j 
as  great  a  hdp  to  tlie  person  who  desires  lo  sdve  tu  x-oxsi*. 

BX,  as  to  the  other  who  wants  nothittg  but  s  tomtn 


dgebrdcd  equation.  So  for,  then,  it  is  more thsa  Virtii 
method  simplified ;  it  is  the  same  dso  extended.  But  if  lv 
inventor  baa  proceeded  from  simple  dgebra  to  the  more  cm- 
plicated  cases,  his  merits  would  have  been  more  noidlr  t^ 
predated.  He  did  not  well  aee  that  his  mode  of  vSuiK* 
applies  ss  well  to  the  integer  part  of  the  root  si  to  the  tnr- 
tiond ;  nor  did  he  folly  comprehend  how  moeh  of  hit  (m 
discovery  condsted  in  the  generd  mode  of  cdcdttia^  o 
vdue  of  4^f  as  riven  at  the  beginning  of  this  srtide.  Ik: 
that  we  may  not  do  him  injustice,  and  still  more  thst  we  «« 
enable  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  access  to  the  onr-3- 
paper  to  see  how  completely  he  had  got  hold  even  of  the  im: 
convenient  arithmetical  process,  we  give  his  solutioa  of  tt' 
famous  Newtonian  instance  a:*— 2x=5.  After  reduonc  ^ 
root  by  2,  the  heads  of  his  columns  are  1,  6, 10,  sad  1  (tk 
first  colunm,  which  is  d  ways  vacant,  he  does  oot  »i  doviv 
He  then  annexes  either  dots  or  dphera,  and  prooeedi  eurJr 
as  follows 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Homer's  paper  had  bees  jmbrdwd  « 
months  appeared  '  A  new  Method  of  Sulring  EqustioB*.' » 
Theophilua  Holdred,  London.  1820,  (preface  dated  Joae  I 
4to.  The  method  is  taken  from  Harnot ;  and  a  npp!fic«i 
is  added,  which  gives  Homer's  method.  Both  m  dbuMd  m 
independent  mventions,  and  Homer's  name  is  not  ateoooc^. 
Mr.  Hddred  asserts  that,  after  having  had  his  mediod  for 
forty  yeara,  he  was  led  to  that  in  the  sopplesMut*  bf  >  k'*' 
take  he  committed  b  solving  an  eqaation  amt  him  bjf  oo^  **< 
his  subscribers.  We  hare  given,  ia  the  artide  of  the  *Cms- 
panion  to  the  Almanac,*  dready  dted,  our  ntmn  ht  oov^f 
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rirr|4  the  lUili  trhnolnitftcr,  ever  broii|rhi  fonrtnl  lUidan^t 
»•»•  iK.vi.  or  anr  ntrnftion  of  it,  cither  from  Budan,  or  indc- 
1- rMi.-iiilv.  to  the  iropmrrmrnt  of  Vieta.  Fourier  had  seen 
lUjUir«  iH>i>k.  and  hofl  invmtcMj  a  roethoil  of  his  own  ofsMlr- 
iii;r  r<|tMtifKi« ;  or  mtiier  had  fp>en  hm  own  mode  of  condiirc- 
i:./  N  I*  wt'in'i  approximation;  but  tiiit  method  ii  far  Mow 
I    i!  of  Ilomrr. 

Wv  Uaw  written  ao  much  on  the  dinroTcry  of  this  method, 
U  <.<»i«i*  iinrAir  attempts  were  made  by  claimants  who  had  no 
t.ili'  whatever  to  drpri%e  the  author,  who  was  a  man  of  real 
i-iiiiii«,  ut  hi*  nirhts  o^rr  hi«own  discovery.  We  refer  to  M  M. 
lii<Mn'<l  ami  Nichol«im  :  tliouirh  we  do  not  believe  the  second 
^  I*  Ln<<\»in}:ly  unfair.  Mr.  At)iin«on,  when  he  first  saw  the 
*  Ufkn-likurmte  methtMl/  (as  some  called  the  subject  of  this  n^ 

IH*r«)  law  and  haul  that  it  was  a  '  canital  improvement,*  We 
u«e  written  aU>  Ixvause  it  can  hardly  yet  be  said  that  mathe- 
nutiiHans  are  alive  to  the  value  of  this  f^ruid  completion  of  the 
•r«ti'm  ofarithmctir.  The  continental  writers  show  noknow- 
l.'.'-T  of  it ;  the  O&ford  and  Cambridge  elementary  works  do 
not  yrt  nM<n,Tii«e  its  existence.  The  fact  is,  that  mathcma- 
ti«  t.in«  i)i%like  culcuUtiun,  and  are  apt  to  form  ha&ty  opinions 
on  fuimerical  methotU  l>eforc  they  have  pven  them  sufficient 
trial.  The  first  elementary  writer  who  brought  Homer's 
UM  thoil  into  imtruction  was  Mr.  (now  PruretAur)  Young,  in 
hi<  *  KlemmtJ  of  Alcrebra/  publidhed  in  1823. 

In  1*«5|,  ehM<«n  years  after  this  method  was  published,  ap- 
iMMml  Fourier*!  ^MKithumoua  work  on  equations,  containing  an 
eitendt'd  u<tr  of  Newton's  methrKJ.  It  amounts  to  employing 
0a,  f'a.h,  \i>"a,h*t  &c.,  to  calculate  the  value  of  0  (a+A), 
and  j/a^  A^aM,  &e.,  teparateiy^  to  calculate  ^  (a+A) ;  and 
s>>  on.  Courier  was  an  exjiert  arithmetician,  and  in  this  very 
Work  «hows  his  |)o«er  of  »u^'ut>sting  new  forms  ofarithmetiiid 
pnict>««  ;  but  he  du(>s  not  conio  near  anything  like  making  the 
pr«*«ii«i«  cahulalion  of  0^*^  (a+A)  give  assistance  to  that  of 
0  •" '  (o+A).     The  equation  x*— 2r=5,  which  Wallis  hap- 

Cne«l  to  take  as  his  instance  of  Newton's  method,  has  always 
rn  the  example  oo  which  numerical  aolvera  have  shown 
thrtr  )N>wer.  No  one  can  be  said  to  have  carried  a  method 
hcyiNid  those  which  preceded,  unlcaa  be  has  solved  this  equa- 
titNi  to  more  places  tlian  they  have  done.  Fourier  went  to 
ttiirty*two  decimal  places,  which  we  do  not  know  that  anv  one 
hati  duoe  before.  Some  students  of  University  College, 
l/tndciQ,  (and  one  of  King's  College)  none  exceeding  eighteen 
yean  of  age,  carried  Homers  proceM  further  still,  Uieir  bde- 
pendrot  ralculatiooa  giving,  aa  the  root  to  62  figures ; — 

3Om55,U81&,42326,59l48.23865,4O579,30296,9857S, 
06106,62824,3 
Mr.  Nicholson  gives,  aa  the  work  of  a  jroong  oompater,  the 
fuUowing  «oluti(m  of 

4j'  +  74*  +  0i4+6x*+&i*  +  3jrB793 

«-2O52O4,ai768j9«K)5.36521,4O4S4,O1281,«)107,S46O2, 

7651^,64664,17242,14 
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We  have  left  entirely  out  of  sight  all  the  irrelevant 
tntterty  relating  to  the  method  of  finding  the  limits  of  the 
n^it«.  c<»n'Ku'ting  tl»e  prr>cess  when  two  roots  are  nearly  equal, 
bo<l  «>  on.  The  cUims  of  Budan,  Fourier,  Homer,  ic,  are 
here  mi  ted  up  in  a  manner  which  rrauires  a  sifUng  investigm- 
tiofi.  Very  tnH)uct)tly  the  value  of  Homer's  method  is  stated 
as  de|ai*nding  u|M>n  (minU  of  this  kind.  When  any  of  the 
d'MStiul  ca«es  ari«e,  which  we  noticed  at  the  beirinning  of  this 
a'lH  )e,  we  find,  for  oum>lves,  that  the  ease  with  which  re- 
(M*at<^  tnals  are  made  by  Horner's  proiTw  gives  us  more 
fimmand  of  the^  que«ti<ins  than  anything  el^;  in  laet 
Fourier's  theorem  r^m'mii'a  TuaoEui,  P.  C\]  is  very  easily 
ImMjicht  to  bear  by  means  of  it.  But  it  most  be  admitted,  that 
all  OH-thoda  which  tn  any  way  include  the  Newtonian  apnroxi- 
matioo  art  tn|irrf«'<rt,  when  roots  are  nearly  equal,  in  not 
bavin,;  a  better  addititm  to  the  root  o  alrrady  obtained  than 
<— ^  :  ^'o.  Let  a  better  method  come,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
thai  Homer*!  pmrras  is  more  itwdy  to  make  eai^  use  of  It  than 
any  other.  A  fttuilrnt  w  ho  is  verr  slow  at  finding  out  the  trial 
fik^urra  of  rtmiOMio  diti«tiiQ,  aiight  aa  rrasooabiy  depreciate 
tfie  rule  of  divumu  altnirt^thrr.  as  quarrel  with  Homer's  method 
kiv^ase  there  is  now  and  then  a  diffv-olty  in  ascertaining 
wh«*thrr  or  n<>  mi*re  lion  one  fi^'^re  will  do  ti»  proceed  with. 
Tim*  Mi.ie  d  !h<u!ty  rou%t  et'^t  m  every  metlMjd,  as  matters 
n  *w  Mill  In  tl«e  meanwhile,  we  think  tlie  discoverer  of 
tl»e  |inM>*«i,  w  hM  h  i«  now  brmnninz  to  take  iti  {imper  pla<Y.  de- 
arrvw  att*  nti<«Y  to  hif  rvt^uest  wh«'0  he  aavt.  tpeakiog  of  the 
•fiL«v«irii*t  (•«'rn*  whuh  hiil  •tarla'^l  up     *'  All  1  a^k  of  them 

.«:■  <  M«.«iif  \Jk:\*    Hi  M^'rmt  I  Miliar  (nr  the  fai  ilit)r«  con*ipnid  to 


their  use  in  the  non-figunte  method,  ia  Ic  oar  m 
1  alone  am  the  author  of  it.'*  And  ve  tenna 
whatever,  and  arc  willing  to  stake  our  credit  «|m 
when  the  inertia  of  the  higher  mathfmatirism  ta 
computation  is  overcome,  and  when  tha  mndt  of  aolvi^  c«^u*. 
tions  has  reached  the  schooUx»vs,  aa  it  ia  rapidly  domg,  u^ 
name  of  Homer  will  be  one  of  the  hoasehold  wowfa  of  |«<'r 
arithmetic,  and  himself  looked  upon  aa  one  of  the  greslnt  •  • 
its  modem  benefactors.  Justice  requirea  that  b«  naoke  sbia»..i 
remain  attached  to  his  process, 

IN  WOOD,  the  fantily  name  ol  throe  architecta,  lather  ar.  1 
two  sons,  who  constmcted  many  public  Mid  pnvala  bttil«.i:t^« 
iiS  London  a&d  elsewhere. 

WiixiAM  lawooo  was  bom  about  the  ytM  1771.  H»« 
father,  Daniel  Inwood,  was  bailiff  to  Lord  Manafi«M,  m 
Caen  Wood,  Highgate,  near  London.  William  Inwood  wm 
brought  up  to  the  professions  of  architect  and  aonreyar.  H« 
was  employed  as  steward  to  Lord  Colchoster,  ww  surveyor  \* 
a  large  number  of  persons,  and  several  architecta  now  V«.  ,r 
were  instmcted  by  him.  He  had  two  aoos,  one  or  o(h»r  . 
whom  was  employed  conjointly  with  himaelf  in  noat  <4  I  % 
larger  works  ot  architecture,  and  he  was  assisted  gcnermLv  ta 
all  his  professional  pursuiu  by  both.  He  died  Maorrh'l**, 
1843,  ami  about  acventy-two.  He  waa  the  author  of  *  Tai^  % 
for  the  Purchasing  of  Estates,  Freehold,  Copyhold,  or  Ijmm^ 
hold ;  Annuities,  and  for  the  Renewing  of  Leasee  Md  nndrr 
Cathedra]  Churches,  CoUegea.  or  other  eorpuiala  Bodica.  j.r 
Terms  of  Yearscertainand  for  Livca,  &c,' LoMhrn,  1811,  »••• 
a  woHl  founded  on  those  of  fiaily  and  Soavt.  It  gnvv- 
pally  differs  Irom  previoua  works  in  giving  tha  vahMa  to  y  cwra 
and  quarters,  as  well  as  to  decimal  of  a  year ;  the  liner 
being  intended  for  those  who  cannot  read  dectaml  frnrti^M. 

HasTBT  WiixuM  LrwooD,  the  eldest  aon  of  W;*i«aB 
Inwood,  waa  bom  May  22,  1794.  He  wm  br«i«fcl  ap  c-v 
his  father  to  his  own  professions.  He  ww  aavcrd  ymn 
in  Greece,  and  examined  with  great  care  tha  arduiwCArai 
remains  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  and  made  plaM  and  draw- 
ings of  them.     He  assisted  his  fiither  in  noat  of  Iw  arrhui^ . 


tural   pursuiu,  especially  in  designing  and 

Pancms  Church,  and  had  ha  not  suffered  so  nodi  aa  Im*  .  i 

for  many  yean  from  ill  health,  would  probably  have  artau^^ 

to  great  eminence  as  an  architect     Hia  death  ia  aappu»<^  :« 

have  occurred  March  t20,  1843,  about  which  tiaa  a  si  p  .- 

which  he  had  sailed  for  Spain  waa  wrecked,  and  all  en  Uv. 

perished. 

Ucniy  Inwood  published  m  1627  *  The  EiwthcMn  aa 
Athena,  FragmenU  of  Athenian  Architecture,  &e.,  UhiBbasr^: 
with  TbirtT-nine  Platea.'  The  work,  which  ooaakto  «f  1*  . 
pagea  exclusive  of  tha  plataa  (engraved  by-Nic^obon  .  m 
printed  on  elephant  paper  of  very  krga  aiaa,  and  was  |mr»- 
liahcd  bv  subscription.  He  had  also  i^«— >f»*-*«i  %  wwk  re^ 
titled  *  ()f  the  Resources  of  Design  in  tha  Arcfciiaciarv  .  / 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  Countries,  obtained  fay  the  2^  • 
of  the  ArchitecU  of  thoae  Countries  from  Natore,'  4«a.  l^m^ 
don,  1834,  with  explanatory  engravings.  Two  parts  w«r- 
publishcd,  but  owing  to  ill  health  and  bis  antiaiely  draih  t.v 
work  was  never  completed.  Ha  oolkctad  many  fiamsla  mmt 
remains  of  antient  art,  moat  of  which  are  now  in  tfce  Bru.^ 
Museum* 

CnxBua  FasDmc  Ijtwood,  aeeood  aon  of  Wu  .^ 
Inwood,  bora  November  28,  1798,  bemdas  mrngjam  i  • 
&ther  in  his  works,  was  the  architect  of  tha  cbadi  ui  A  J 
Saints  at  Great  Marlow,  In  Buckinghamshire,  whic^  «« 
com|4cted  in  1835.  He  also  built  the  St  PanoM  NatuM^ 
Sdiool,  in  Southampton  Street,  Euatoa  Square,  a  larf^  ^Mm 
brick  building  of  little  architcctunl  prvtcnsian.  Ue  djad  m 
Mar,  1840,  aged  fortv-two. 

St  Panctas  Church,  New  Road,  London,  whsck  wm  U^ 
cot^oint  work  of  William  Inwood  and  his  sea  Henry,  m  m  ^ 
kind  and  In  iu  peculiar  beauties  aniqae  among  the  iIimi  u  a 
of  the  metropolis.  The  building  waa  nwamcnrid  J^^  I 
1819,  was  comoleted  May  7,  1829,  and  cost  76,7«if  Yw 
exterior  of  the  oody  of  the  ehnreh  ia,  with  entain  arri^  i 
deviationa,  an  imitatioo  of  tha  Ionic  Irnple  caDad  iIm*  Crwww 
theioo  on  the  Acrojxdis  at  Athena  rEancmtsoa,  P.  C  t^ 
tower  is  an  ailaptation  from  the  building  eomaaonly  eriWd  *9m 
Tower  of  the  Winds,  alao  at  AtheM,  which  Is  fivpaHy 
Hofologium,  or  water.clock,  of  Andronirna  CjrrHsasaaa. 
mraauremenu  and  drawings  of  these  haiMiafs  ware  n^dr  '-n 
Henry  Inwood  on  the  spot  Tha  semkirewlar  afam  m  c^ 
ea«t  end  ot  the  church  supplies  tha  place  of  the  ifimaht  ««wa 
wall  of  the  Pandmaioo,  or  temple  of  ftodraaas,  wkara  ih 
fjinH  the  KftNthemn  at  the  west  end      TV  tw«  'i  ««-«^ 
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fvild^t  which  project  from  each  ode  of  the  east  end,  form- 
ifg  the  entrances  to  the  cataoomba  of  the  church,  are  adapta- 
QODfl  from  the  scmth  portico  of  the  FSandrosion     The  caryatid 
figuRs,  of  which  there  were  six,  four  in  front  and  one  at 
cadi  ^,  were  m  the  place  of  columns,  and  supported  the 
peduBCDt  of  the  sooth  portico  of  the  Pandrodon ;  the  opposite 
north  portioo  had  columns.     There  is  one  of  the  onginal 
tarytjd  figures  in  the  Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum* 
The  aveo^isguB  boieath  each  roof  indicates  the  purpose  for 
which  the  projecting  buildings  have  been  constructed.    The 
two  looic  half  columns  eng^^  in  the  widls  on  both  sides  of 
the  west  end  are  additions  made  to  form  an  apparent  basis  for 
the  tower.   The  windows  are  adaptations  moaelled  in  accord- 
iDoe  with  the  form  of  the  doors.   Grecian  temples  had  no  win- 
dows ;  krge  temples  had  a  central  portion  of  the  roof  open  to 
the  sky;  small  temples  general] j  receiTcd  light  only  from  the 
door,  which  waa  wide  and  lofty.    The  octagonal  tower,  with 
it!  two  ranges  of  eight  columns  each,  in  its  form  and  general 
eflect,  eombines  weu  with  the  building  and  portico,  and  is  in 
itRlf  so  object  of  peculiar  beauty.     In  the  interior  the  gal- 
lories  are  supported  by  very  elegant  slender  columns.    The 
«^iog  is  flat,  and  formed  into  a  number  of  ornamented  pan- 
neb.     The  general  efiect  of  the  interior  is  good,  though 
nther  deficient  in  light,  espedally  below  the  galleries,  from 
the  mall  size  of  the  windows. 

The  Westminster  Hospital,  near  the  west  end  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  was  built  by  William  Inwood  in  conjunction 
with  his  son  Charles.  It  was  begun  in  1832,  completed  in 
1834,  and  cost  27,500/.  The  architecture  is  Tudor  Gothic, 
the  material  is  giay  Sufiolk  brick,  with  stone  facings.  It  is 
quite  plain  except  the  front  and  the  truncated  angles  which 
coonect  the  front  with  the  two  ends.  The  front  extends 
shoot  200  feet  in  length,  and  is  72  feet  high  in  the  centre, 
which  (rmects  ^ghtly  and  is  a  story  higher  than  the  two 
wings.  The  entrance  is  by  a  ffight  of  stairs  beneath  a  large 
stone  porch  conatracted  in  three  dirisions  with  flat  pointed 
trtbes,  enriched  pinnacles,  and  other  appropriate  ornaments. 
AboTe  the  porch  is  an  oriel  window  wnich  extends  to  the 
height  of  the  two  upper  stories ;  and  at  each  of  the  trun- 
cated sngles  is  an  onel  window  similar  to  the  one  over  the 
porch.  The  flat  windows  are  deeply  indented,  and  are 
dirided  mto  four  equal  compartments  by  a  muUion  and  ti^- 
foia,  but  the  two  upper  compartments  are  distinguished  from 
the  two  lower  by  trabil  tracery  at  the  tops,  and  each  window 
is  sormooited  by  a  weather-moulding.  There  are  in  all  260 
windows.  The  brick  harmonizes  well  with  the  stone  portico 
ssd  drearings,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  front  is  very 
hsndsome.  Perhaps  the  battlemented  parapet  may  be  ob- 
jected to  as  inappropriate  to  the  purposes  of  tne  building,  and 
M  less  handsome  tnan  a  parapet  or  open-work  would  have 
been,  nmilar,  for  instance,  to  that  of  Westminster  Abbey  in 
the  part  which  has  been  renewed,  where  such  a  pierced  para- 
pet occnpiea  the  place  of  ^e  old  battlement  The  interior 
anangenients  and  ventilation  are  excellent.  There  are  19 
wiids  and  about  250  beds. 

William  Inwood  also  built  the  Regent  Square  Chapel, 
opened  in  1826 ;  the  Camden  Town  Chapel,  opened  in  1824 ; 
tnd  Somers  Chapel,  in  Seymour  Street,  opened  in  1826,  all 
of  which  are  chapels  of  ease  to  St  Pancras  Church.  He  also 
boilt  numerous  other  structures,  mansions,  villas,  barracks, 
webooses,  &c. 

(Written  Communication;  Compamon  to  the  Almanac; 
Knight's  London;  *  Elgin  Marbles,'  in  Library  of  Enter- 


IOWA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
n  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Missouri  river  and  the  White 
Rock  river ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Mississippi  and  a  line  drawn 
diiect  north  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Wooda ;  on  the  north,  b^  the  parallel  of  40°  N.  lat , 
which  separates  it  from  the  British  possessions ;  on  the  south, 
bj  the  parallel  of  40^  8^  N.  lat,  which  separates  it  from 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  area  iias  been  estimated  at 
900,000  square  miles,  which  b  nearly  four  times  the  area  of 
Eo^rland,  exdosive  of  Wales. 

Of  the  northern  part  of  the  territoiy  a  very  laree  portion  is 
cocviMed  by  a  vast  extent  cyf  high  ground,  oUled  the  Coteau 
des  Pruriea,  which  commences  about  48^  N.  lat,  and  termi- 
aaUs  about  4S^  N.  lat,  extending  in  width  more  than  fifty 
Biles  between  98°  W.  long.,  and  99°  W.  long.  This  huge 
nasi,  which  ia  said  to  rise  mora  than  1000  feet  aboTO  the  sur- 
TQusding  ooontry,  has  generalljr  a  rounded  surface,  with  few 
irregularitiea,  and  is  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  treea.  East 
of  the  Colean  des  Prairies  i  an  extensive  valley,  lu  wnich 


the  Red  River  runs  northward  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  St 
Peter's  River  south-east  and  then  north-east  to  the  Mississippi. 
West  of  Coteau  des  Prairies  is  a  broad  vallev  of  prairie  land 
traversed  by  the  James  River,  and  this  valley  is  separated 
from  the  Missouri  by  a  high  range  of  ground  similar  to  the 
Coteau  des  Pnuries.  The  upper  parts  of  both  of  these  great 
river-valleys  have  been  estimated  to  be  more  than  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rest  of  the  coimtry  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  contains  no  mountains  noi 
even  hills  or  large  size,  but  consists  of  rounded  sweeps  witn 
broad  valleys  in  which  rivers  flow,  the  upland  tracts  being 
connected  with  the  valleys  by  gentle  slopes.  Belts  of  forest 
occur  near  the  rivers,  especially  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  either  consists 
of  prairies  or  is  covered  with  brushwood.  The  south-east 
part  of  the  territory,  which  is  the  only  part  in  which  the 
settlers  are  numerous,  and  where  the  lands  have  been  sold  by 
the  federal  government,  is  generally  undulating,  interspersed 
with  timber-lands  and  prairies,  and  abounding  m  springs  and 
streams.  This  tract,  which  is  very  fertile,  extends  from  the 
Des  Moines  River  south  to  the  Turkey  River  north,  and 
westward  from  the  Mississippi  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the 
Indian  boundary. 

In  Iowa  there  are  numerous  rivers,  which  rising  in  the  ele- 
vated ^unds  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  territoiy,  flow 
respectively  eastward  into  the  Mississippi,  westward  and 
southward  into  the  Missouri,  and  northward  into  the  British 
possessions  Those  which  flow  into  the  Missouri  are  com- 
paratively small,  except  the  James  River,  which  has  a  course 
southwaHs  of  upwards  of  400  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
Missouri  where  that  river  flows  to  the  east  some  distance 
below  Grand  Detour.  Of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, one  of  the  largest  is  the  Des  Moines  River,  which  is 
navigable  for  300  miles  from  its  mouth  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  territory.  Next  in  size  is  the  St  Peter's 
River  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  which  rises  in  the  Big- 
Stone  Lake,  flows  about  300  miles  south-east,  then  about  200 
miles  north-east,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  a  little  below 
the  Falls  of  St  Anthony ;  its  course  is  very  winding,  so  that 
if  measured  in  a  straight  line,  its  len^  perhaps  does  not 
exceed  300  miles.  The  Skunk  River,  the  Lower  Iowa,  with 
its  affluent  the  Cedar  River,  the  Wabepisipimecon  Biver,  the 
Great  Maoooquetois  River,  the  Turkey  River,  and  the  Upper 
Iowa,  are  also  rivers  of  lar^e  size.  Of  the  rivers  which  flow 
northward  the  Red  River  is  the  largest ;  it  rises  in  the  same 
valley  as  the  St  Peter's  River,  in  Luie  Travers,  which  is  near 
the  Big-Stone  Lake,  and  has  a  course  of  from  300  to  400 
miles  northward  before  it  enters  the  British  possessions, 
through  which  it  flows  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  In  the  most 
northern  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  temtoiy,  though  the 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  not  much  less  perhaps  than  1000 
feet,  the  country  is  flat  and  swampy,  and  there  are  numerous 
lakes.  There  is  a  lead-mine  dbtrict  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  territory,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  metal 
are  obtuned. 

There  are  no  towns  yet  of  sufficient  size  to  require  descrip- 
tion; the  largest  are  Burlington,  Bloomington,  Iowa  citv, 
Du  Buque,  and  Fort  Madison.  There  is  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Burlinffton.  Iowa,  the  capital,  is  in  4^  28'  N. 
lat  and  13°  46^  W.  long,  from  Washington. 

Iowa  was  constituted  a  territory  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
dated  June,  1838,  and  the  government  commenced  July  4, 
1838.  It  was  then  divided  into  sixteen  counties,  and  the 
population,  according  to  the  census,  was  22,859 ;  in  1840  the 
population  was  43,112;  in  1844,  it  had  become  81,920,  a 
rapidity  of  increase  probably  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
state  or  territory  in  the  Union. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  a  council  of 
13  members  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives consisting  of  26  members  elected  annually.  The 
governor's  salary  b  2,500  dollars  a  year,  and  there  is  a  secre- 
tary who  receives  1,200  dollars  a  year.  The  members  have 
three  dollars  a  day,  and  three  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles 
of  tiavellbg.  There  are  three  judges,  who  are  appointed  for 
foiur years,  and  who  each  receive  1,800  dollars  a  year;  the 
territory  is  divided  mto  three  judicial  districts,  in  which  the 
judges  perform  circuit  duties ;  the  supreme  court,  composed 
of  fdl  the  judges,  meets  annually  in  July  at  Iowa  city.  Con- 
gress vot«i  20,000  dollars  for  the  ercctiin  of  public  buildings 
at  the  seat  of  ffovemment,  for  which  Burlington  was  first 
chosen,  but  it  naa  been  since  fixed  at  Iowa  city,  where  the 
legislative  assembly  meets  annually  on  the  1st  of  December. 
Congress  voted  also  5000  dollars  towards  the  purchase  of  a 
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Iftiwy.    TiM  lOTiloffy  MBdt«M  MCmWioike 
Hoaw  of  RiPcwmttliiw 

On  llM  M  of  April,  1S44,  tU  peopfe  of  lova  piMd  a 
VOC9,  by  ft  Hjority  orS^iOO,  fo  hmang  th«  Terriloiy  ioto  ft 
8tat»,  which  the/  were  colhled  to  do  when  the  popolfttioo 
reftrheil^.OOO.  A  conveotioD  Bel  k  October,  foraed  ft  con- 
etitotioQ,  ftflefWftfdi  Mboiitted  it  to  Coogrett,  and  dftimcd  to 
be  ftdmitted  into  the  Unkm  as  ft  Siftte.  A  kw  was  peawd  by 
Confrrtai  for  thel  purpote,  Mftrch  S,  1846,  which  fiied  the 
boufidftriea  of  the  State  thuf :— From  the  OMHith  of  the  Det 
Moinea  Rtver  to  a  pftralld  of  Utitode  pu*ing  thnmgh  the 
movth  of  the  Mnkftto,  or  Bloe-Eftrth  River ;  thence  west 
•kmfr  thia  pftralld  of  latitude  to  where  it  la  interKcted  by  a 
meridiaa  line  17^  «/  W.  froa  Wathinirtoii ;  thence  due  tooth 
to  the  northern  boondaryJine  of  the  Sute  of  Mianori ;  thence 
east  akng  that  bonndarr  to  where  H  mterMcta  the  Det 
Moinea  RIfer.  The  Blue-Earth  Rirer  IhlU  into  the  St. 
Ptfter't  Riirer  near  the  pofait  where  the  St.  Peter't  changet  itt 
oome  from  toath-eart  to  north-eaaL  The  boundftrice  fiied 
br  Coogmt  not  only  tery  greatly  re/nced  the  tin  of  the 
Territory,  aa  waa  eapected,  hot  diflered  to  materially  from 
the  hnondftrira  propoted  by  the  conTentioo,  that  the  people  of 
Iowa  refuted  to  be  fonneo  into  a  State  on  the  conditiont  laid 
down  in  the  Act  of  Congrctt,  and  Iowa  therefore  remaint  ttill 
ft  TnTitory. 

The  quftntity  of  pnMie  landt  told  in  Iowa  from  1838  to 
IM4  (hut  faidoding  only  the  two  firrt  ouartera  of  the  latter 
year)  waa  1,403,6:14  acrrt,  which  produced  to  the  public 
trrmniy  of  the  United  Smtea  1,829,426  dollart,  which  it 
rather  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  There  are 
ttill  a  great  number  of  tquattert. 

The  inhabitantt  of  the  Territory  of  Florida  had  applied  for 
admtiwion  to  the  Union  at  a  Sute«  in  January,  1S39,  but  the 
application  waa  not  panted  till  Marrh  S,  1845,  when  it  wat 
eoQttitttted  a  ttate  or  the  mme  Act  which  would  have  ad- 
mitted Iowa.  Floridi  made  no  objection  to  the  termt  of  ad- 
mittkm,  and  it  therefore  now  one  of  the  United  Slatet  of  North 
America.  A  aketeh  of  the  new  conttitution  of  Floridn  ftnd 
other  pftrtimlari  It  giren  under  Usrrrao  Srani  or  Noam 
Amsbica,  p.  C.  8. 

(American  Almanart*  1839  and  1846;  Buckingham't 
Amenea  (EoHem  tmd  Wuttm  State*),  toI.  ill. ;  Gengrapky 
tf  Amterim^  poUithed  Ky  the  Utefiil  Knowledge  Society ; 
FIfait't  Huior^  aad  Gto^rapky  tfiMe  WeHttm  StaimA 

IRIS,  ft  geout  of  planta  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Iri- 
It  hM  a 


tabular  perianth  with  a  pelaloid 
iimh,  the  tegmenta  of  the  tepalt  revolute,  often  bearded,  thote 
of  the  petalt  erect  and  conrerving ;  three  ttament,  concealed 
beneath  the  lobet  of  the  ttyle ;  the  ttyle  3-parted  near  the 
upoer  end  with  petaloid  trgmentt  ovcrarrhmg  the  anthere 
ana  bearing  a  two-lipped  trantverte  ttigma  below  their  endt ; 
the  eaptule  S-celM,  bunting  through  the  celb  Into  three 
valvet,  eotiaceow,  with  nmnenrat  flbt  or  round  and  flethy 


nwmni/or,  Blue  Flag,  hat  tword-thaped  ttriated  learet 
the  baae,  a  ttem  two  or  three  feet  high,  round 
«i  one  tide  and  acvte  on  the  other,  and  bearing  from  two  to 
tia  flowfta.  lliii  nlant  it  a  natire  of  twampt  and  wet  men- 
dowa  in  the  United  Statet.  The  rootttock  hat  a  nanteout 
ftCfid  mate.  It  actt  at  a  cathartic,  and  itt  action  b  attended 
with  great  depretiioo  of  the  ncnout  tyttem  and  prottration 
of  Mfwigth.  It  alto  acta  upon  the  kidncyt,  and  it  meful  In 
Otat  where  diuretire  are  indMmtcd. 

/.  pmmd  anoi'M,  Yellow  Flag,  hat  fword-ahaped  learet; 
the  ttem  immd ;  perianth  beardlrat,  itt  inner  argmenta  nar- 
rower and  thorter  than  the  itifrmm.  It  it  a  natiTo  of  wet 
pheet  la  Great  Britain,  France,  (tfrmanr,  and  mott  eoontriet 
af  Caropa.  The  rootttock  b  tend  and  pomrmet  aa  emetic 
ami  porgfttive  ftrtion.    The  tecdt  when  roettod  are  laid  to 


kto  tMll  faaUa  it  b  uMd  for  imai  pirn.  AmHi^  to  8i^ 
thorp  thb  plant  b  fomd  in  Graaea  al  the  pnaaat  ^y.  It  « 
the  Ipit  of  Hippoerataa  ( Jforft.  MmL^  t,  973)  Md  ifaa  V»« 
AXtfiei^  of  Thaophfwtnt  (BiM.  Pimi.,  7,  19). 

/.  fiUidUnma^  Stanking  Fli^,  hat  award  thapad  lcn«f«. 
the  ttem  compremed,  the  pmanth  baardlcta,  ill  imwr  •rr- 
mentt  about  at  long  m  the  ttigroaa.  Thb  plant  b  a  naiivr  .  i 
Great  Britain  and  other  porta  of  Europe.  It  bat  a  ppcul  «r 
tmell,  which  tome  have  compared  to  roatt  beef,  bat  «b<rh  i^ 
othert  tuggetta  onich  lem  pleamat  amncblinnt.  It  a  ti  * 
^t  dTfMa  of  Th^phrwtat  (Hisi.  Phtd,^  9,  S)  and  Ct^-i  «./ 
Diotcoridca  (4,  IS). 

/.  tMherom  hat  letrmonal  learet,  the  tegmanu  of  th«-  ;i»^ 
rianth  acute,  the  roota  taberote.  It  b  not  a  lomman  ima-  \ 
in  Europe,  hot  hat  been  nataralbedat  Praaanca  \m  Corw*»  . 
and  near  Cork  in  Ireland* 

Many  other  tpedet  of  Irit  hare  been  deacrifaad.  /.  Ce^- 
wmmiea  hm  been  oted  for  the  tame  pmpotet  at  /.  Fhttmimm^ 
and  ther  are  contidenBd  by  toate  botanitu  at  iden^eal.  T  »«- 
roota  of  many  of  them  cootato  ttarch,  and  Pallaa  atyt  tka: 
the  roott  of  7.  dkkotoma  are  eaten  in  Siberia.  /.  tidblu  w 
eaten  by  the  llottentota  of  Africa,  where  it  b  called  OmJkfn 
All  thcee  tpeciea  are  cultirated  in  gardana  om  wmr^^t  U 
handtorae  thowy  flowen. 

(Frtas,  Synopsis  Florm  Chuicm;  lindley,  FUm  Me* 
dica ;  Sibthorp,  Fhn»  Ormea ;  Babington,  Mmsmi^Bm^Mk 
Botany:  Burnett,  OntHnes  of  Botany.) 

IR^H  MOSS.    [CcnuBiA  Iauun>icA,  P.  C.  8l  ;   Sk* 

W««D«,  P.  C] 

IRON  BOATS  AND  SHIPS.    [Snr.BiriUMB«.  P.  C 
p.  895.] 

IRRADIATION  denotca,  property,  the  iwibtinn  ol  m«» 
from  a  luminoua  object,  but  the  word  b  generally  need  a»  »  j- 
nify  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  ditc  of  a  celettiai  hfi% 
thb  enlargement  being  canted  either  by  a  deriatioa  of  tk^ 
rayt  of  light  from  a  rectilinear  direction,  or  by  tome  tl.MtBa 
anting  from  the  action  of  light  on  the  eye. 

When  rtyt  of  light  from  pointa  at  the  tnrfoce  of  nm  mk^rr^ 
foil  on  the  retina,  there  may  be  nroduced  on  the  bttor  om  t^^ 
tation  extending  within  tkiort  mttanoet  about  the  pnmm  %» 
which  the  rayt  in  the  pendb  are  made  to  eouteige  by  tW 
humoura  of  the  eye :  hence  there  majjr  i 
fringe  or  border  about  a  hnti 
apparent  enlargement  of  toch  body, 
ttar,  when  aeen  by  the  eye,  appeart  to  be  a  dbe  of  i 
magnitude,  inttead  of  a  mere  pomt ;  which,  on  armmit  etf*  itt 
remotenem,  would  be  the  caae  if  the  m^  of  each  pamnl  ptm^ 
duced  no  eAect  beyond  their  mathematjcal  point «  eoa««nr- 
ence :  the  diac  of  the  aun  or  of  the  moon  b  eonccivad  to  uv 


may  ariae  a  perorptMi  eif  a 
body,  and  oonaaqncBtS?  am 
dy.    Tbua  the  homm^'^  a 


in  like  manner,  apparentiy  enlarged ;  aa 
of  the  moon  whica,  when  the  latter  b  nearty  new,  la  enl^s 
ened  by  the  tun,  appean  to  bea  portion  of  a  tphera  of  gmmr^ 
diameter  than  the  part  which  b  mora  fointly  enlifblifd  t« 
the  rayt  reflected  from  the  earth. 

A  tpeciet  of  inadbtion  b  canted  by  the  blending  taifvtWr . 
upon  tne  retina,  of  the  circlet  of  light  produced  by  the  pamn-  • 
which  foil  upon  it  either  before  or  aAer  the  rayt  m  oac^  Voi  i 


coorerged  to  a  point ;  the  humoura  of  the  eye  no 
that  convergence  to  take  place  exactly  on  the 
[EaLAaoaaiKBrr  or  Owam,  P.  C.  8.1 

Before  the  inTention  of  telcacx>pct,  tne  apparent  ( 


m  a  good  tofawtoto  for  cofler. 

/.  Fhrmstum,  Florrntina  Irit^ 
fokmto  laana  iharter  than  the  ttem,  the  petaU  two  inrhet 
leog  ami  one  Inch  broad,  reflcted  at  the  edge  and  rather 
plaited  towardi  the  baae.  The  dried  rontttock  b  known  hi 
the  dtopa  noder  the  name  of  orru-root.  The  plant  it  a  na. 
ttee  of  the  aoothctn  partt  of  Europe  and  the  itlandt  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  rootttork  hat  an  arotrntic  odour  and 
anfaarrid  tatto,  and  b  amplored  m  a  dentifrice.  It  entrra  into 
the  compoiitiaa  of  Roapmi  a  tincture  and  tooth*powder,  end 
ether  popular  dentifrieet.  It  wat  at  one  time  wed  in  medi* 
cina  and  admitmd  into  the  Britiah  Phagamrnpii  im  Tbaftuth 
ft  pafgalive,  and  wnt  abo  employed  at  an 
mm  aftha  cheat.     When  dried  and 


of  celettiai  bodice  were  very  erroneuutly ' 

Tycho  Brahe  mode  the  diameter  of  Venua  tweire  liman.  ^  f 

Kepler  made  it  leireo  timea  m  great  w  it  b  now  knann  to  bv 

Teletcopet  do  not  entirely  remove  the  ante  of  t 

but,  b^  diminithing  the  apparent  brightnem  of  the  I 

error  m  the  ettimation  of  their  apparant  magmUadaa  b  j 

tionally  dimtnithed.     Do  S^jour,  Lesell,  mid  oihar  a 

mera,  on  comparing  the  calculated  with  the  obanrvnd  i 

the  oontactt  of  the  aun  and  moon  In  edipam  of  tha 

have,  in  order  to  jwoduce  an  agreement  between  them 

it  necemarv  to  diminish  the  a|iparmt  aemidiamrtofe  a€  aJ 

luminariet  or  3^  minulet  each ;  on  aoeount,  it  b  ms^fmnmi^ 

the  eflcrtt  ol  irradiation. 

It  b  a  contequmoe  of  irradbtion,  thai  obbcto  whtrh  mw 
reality  of  equal  magnitudet  ap|«ar  frequently  to  diibr  in  ^ 
according  to  their  colour  or  to  the  quantity  of  KglM  wk-a-  -^ 
folU  upon  them.      Sir  Willbm   Ilerachcl   iiwiid   (!'%•» 
Traitf.,  I?(i3)  Umt  when  a  bright  ctrrla  waa  viewed  ligiii  i, 
with  a  dark  one  on  a  bright  gionad,  tha  latter  alwuyv    «^^ 
peered  amaUer  than  tha  oMier;  and,  bi  ordtr  to  earv— ->    «^ 
arrweuuB  ertinmto  of  tha  magnitodea  of  the 
templet  when  theyara  teen  againat  abriyhl  ( 
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tiiat  theandents  ouiide  the  thidmess  of  the  columna  to  increase 
)>roportiona]lT  to  the  diitenoe  between  them.  The  reason  as- 
Rgned  for  this  practice  by  Vitru^iu  (*  De  Architectura,'  lib. 
3,  cap.  2)  is  that  the  colamns  with  wide  intervals,  being  more 
surrounded  hy  the  air  than  those  which  are  closer,  appear 
on  that  accoont  to  be  more  slender :  it  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  perceptions  of  magnitude  depend  partly  on 
those  of  distance  ;  and  a  contrary  effect  frequently  takes  place 
with  objects  viewed  agunst  the  sky  when  conceived  to  be 
more  remote  than  they  really  are. 
ISATIS.     [WoAD,  P.C.] 

ISCHY'ODUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  included  m  Chi- 
ma?rs  by  Aeumz. 

ISNARDIA,  a  ^us  of  plants  named  by  Linnaeus  in 
memory  of  M.  Antome  Dante  Isnard,  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sdenocs.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Onagrarieae, 
and  has  a  4-clefl  calyx,  4  petals,  8  stamens,  and  a  filiform 
style,  with  a  clavate  or  cruciform  stigma.  There  is  one 
British  spedes  of  this  genus.  7.  pahtstris  has  a  procumbent 
rooting  glabrous  stem,  opposite  ovate  acute  leaves,  terminating 
in  a  petiole  axillary  solitary  sessile  flowers,  witii  the  petals 
absent  It  is  found  in  pools  and  marshes  in  Europe,  Sioeria, 
and  Persia,  and  in  Sussex  in  England. 

/.  aUent^oUa  has  an  erect  branched  stem,  alternate  leaves, 
riitber  scabrous  on  the  margins,  and  hoarv  beneath.  It  is  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  marshy  places,  and  has 
o%al  yellow  petals.  Tlic  root  is  used  as  an  emetic,  and  is 
called  Bowman*s  Root. 

None  of  the  species  of  this  genus  possess  qualities  which 
eutiUe  them  to  cultivation  except  in  botanical  gardens.  They 
may,  however,  be  reared  in  a  hot-bed,  and  then  planted  in  an 
open  border  in  a  moist  situation. 

(Don,  Gardeners  Dictionary;  Babington,  Briitsh  Ba- 

ISOCHROMATIC  LINES  are  tiiose  coloured  rings 
which  appear  when  a  pencil  of  polarized  light  is  transmitted 
along  the  axis  of  a  crystal,  as  mica  or  nitre,  and  is  received  in 
the  eye  afterpassing  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline.  If  a  plate 
of  ni'tre  havmg  its  surfaces  nerpendicular  to  the  axis  or  the 
oitoral  prism,  and  highly  polished,  be  placed  between  two 
plates  of  tourmaline  having  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  a  lens  of  short  focus  be  placed  so  as  to  transmit 
the  light  of  the  sky  through  the  plates  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  that  focus  railing  a  litUe  oelow  the  surface  of  the 
nitre,  the  rays  of  light  will  be  polarized  by  passing  through 
the  first  plate  of  tourmaline,  and  there  will  be  seen  a  series  of 
ova]  rings,  about  each  of  two  points  as  poles,  forming  together 
figmies  which  may  be  considered  as  resembling  lemniscates. 

By  the  nature  of  the  lemniscatc,  the  rectangle  contained  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  the  poles  to  any  point  in  the  curve  is 
constant ;  and  the  curves  have  received  their  designation  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  tint  of  any  one  is  represented  by 
the  er|oiyalent  of  such  rectangle  for  that  curve :  when  the 
light  is  viewed  through  plates  of  nitre  of  different  thicknesses, 
the  tint  depends  also  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

The  curves  are  conceived  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
of  which  a  point  in  the  crystal  is  the  centre ;  and  when  the 
optical  axes  of  the  crystal  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
nne  another,  if  tiie  curves  be  projected  on  a  plane,  the  tint 
in  each  conre  will  depend  on  the  product  of  tbe  sines  of  the 
angles  subtended  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  poles  to  a  point 
in  Its  periphery,  and  also  upon  the  length  of  the  patn  de- 
scribed by  a  ny  of  light  in  passing  through  the  crystal. 
LSOCRINrTES,  a  genus  of  Crinoidea  (Goldfuss). 
I'SOETES  (from  7^?,  equal,  and  iros,  year),  a  cryptogamic 

?iius  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lycopodiacese. 
be  capsule  of  the  plant  does  not  open,  and  the  fructification  is 
encloKu  within  the  swollen  base  of  the  leaves ;  it  has  sporules 
of  two  kinds,  which  are  attached  to  filiform  receptacles.  The 
organs  of  fructification  in  this  plant  are  small  cases,  which 
are  situated  ift  the  angles  formed  .by  the  union  of  the  leaves 
£&d  the  contracted  stem ;  those  seated  in  the  axillae  of  the 
outer  or  inferior  leaves  are  divided  into  three  cavities,  contain- 
injr  about  fif^  spherical  bodies  (granules)  ;^  the  cases  in  the 
axillc  of  the  internal  or  superior  leaves  are  ai  vided  by  numerous 
transverse  partitions  into  many  cavities,  all  of  which  are  filled 
with  an  impalnably  fine  powder,  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
development  wnite,  but  suosequcnUy  becoming  black. 

Tbeapedes  of  laoetes  grow  at  the  bottoms  of  ponds  and  lakes, 

sad  are  said  to  a^rd  excellent  food  for  fish.    They  are  called 

Quillwfyrts  from  the  nuh  or  quill-like  appearance  of  the 

leaves. 

X.  taauinif  Quillwort,  has  subolate  roundish-quadrangular 


leaves  with  four  longitndfaial  jdnted  tabes.  The  riilzoma  of 
this  phmt  is  a  blunt  tuber ;  the  leaves  are  slender,  broad  and 
flat  at  the  base,  but  elsewhere  between  cylindrical  and  quadran- 
gular. It  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes 
and  ponds  in  hilly  districts.  The  stmcture  of  the  froctificn- 
tion  of  this  plant,  and  other  species  of  the  gemis,  is  only  im- 
perfectiy  understood.  It  is  on  this  account  refered  to  Mar- 
silleaceas  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  form  an  independent 
order  by  others.  Lindley  refers  it  to  Lycopodiacese,  and  ob- 
serves, '  I  follow  De  Candolle  and  Brongniart,  in  referring  it 
here.  Delile  has  published  an  account  of  the  germination  of 
Isoetes  setacea,  from  which  it  appears  that  its  sporules  sprout 
upwards  and  downwards,  forming  an  intermediate  solid  body, 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  stem  or  oormus,  but  it  is  not 
stated  whether  the  points  from  which  tiie  ascending  and  de- 
scending axes  take  tneir  rise  are  uniform ;  as  no  analogy  in 
structure  is  discoverable  between  these  spondes  and  seeds,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  not.  Delile  points  out  the  great 
affinity  that  exists  between  Isoetes  and  Lycopodium,  particu- 
larly in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive 
matter.  •  In  Lycopodium,'  he  says,  *  the  pulverulent  thecse 
occupy  the  upper  ends  of  the  shoots  and  the  granular  thecie 
the  lower  parts;  while  in  Isoetes  the  former  are  found  in 
the  centre  and  the  latter  at  the  circumference.  If  this  com- 
parison is  good,  it  will  afford  some  eridence  of  the  identity  of 
nature  of  those  thecs,  and  that  the  pulverulent  ones  are  at 
least  UQt  anthers,  as  has  been  supposed ;  for  in  Isoetes  the 
pulverulent  inner  thecfe  have  the  same  organization,  erea  io 
the  presence  of  whai  has  been  called  their  stigma^  as  tibe  outer 
granular  ones :  so  that  if  Isoetes  has  sexes,  it  wUl  ofier  the 
singular  fact  of  its  anther  having  a  stigma.' 

(iSabington,  Manual  of  British  Botany ;  Newman,  History 
of  British  Ferns;  JAndley,  Naturai  System;  Burnett,  Oat- 
lines  of  Botany,) 

ISO'TELUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Crustacea  (Trilobites)  from 
the  Silurian  strata,  especially  of  North  America  (Green). 

ISSUE  PEAS  are  round  bodies  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  maintuning  irritation  in  a  wound  of  the  skin  whicSi  is 
called  an  issue.  [Issca,  P.  C]  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  of 
what  substance  the  peas  are  composed,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
introduce  poisonous  matters  into  the  wound.  The  seed  of  the 
common  garden  pea  is  frequentiy  used.  It  is  however  more 
common  to  use  the  younj?  unripe  friuts  of  the  common  orange 
{Citrus  ata^antium).  The  fruits  are  dried  and  afterwaraa 
turned  in  a  lathe  before  they  are  used  as  issue  neas.  The 
unripe  oranges,  dried,  are  sold  under  the  name  or  orangsttea 
or  Cura^  oranges.  The  rootstock  of  the  Iris  Florentina  is 
also  formed  into  peas  and  used  for  keeping  up  the  dischaiige 
from  issues. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medica  ;  Christison,  Dispensatory.) 

lU'LUS,  a  genus  established  by  Linnseus  for  such  Insecta 
Myriapoda  as  now  form  the  order  Chilognatha  (xf IXof ,  Tvcftfoc), 
the  first  division  of  Myriapoda  in  the  arrangements  of  Leflch 
and  Latreille.  The  Oukiqnatha  have  crustaceous  and  usually 
cylindrical  bodies,  formed  of  numerous  unequal  segments, 
very  short  feet,  each  terminating  in  a  sinele  hook ;  a  vertical 
rounded  head,  furnished  with  two  mandibles,  which  are  either 
thick  and  robust  or  united  with  the  labium  and  elongated. 
They  have  no  palpi.  The  antennae  are  two,  very  short, 
either  slightiy  thickened  towards  their  extremities,  or  filiform 
throughout,  and  composed  usually  of  seven,  more  rarely  (as 
in  the  genus  Sphcefvponts)  of  six  jmnts.  Their  eyes  are 
smooth  and  vary  greatiy  m  number.  These  animals  move 
slowly  and  with  a  glidmg  motion.  When  disturbed,  they 
roll  themselves  up  spirally,  or  into  a  ball.  They  feed  on  de- 
composing animal,  and  vegetable  matter. 

Tno  position  assigned  to  the  Chilognatha,  at  the  head  of  the 
Myriapoda,  by  Latreille  and  others,  has  recentiy  been  dis- 
puted by  Professor  Brandt  and  by  Mr.  Newport.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject  by  the  latter  naturalist,  of  all 
living  zoologists  the  most  competent  to  decide  in  questions 
affecting  this  difficult  dass,  are  taken  from  his  catalogue  of 
Chilognatha  in  the  British  Museum,  published  in  the  '  Annals 
of  Natural  History  for  April,  1844,^  and  aflbrd  hi  a  brief  com- 
pass much  information  respecting  these  curious  animals. 

*  The  Chilognatha  have  usuuly  been  regarded  by  natural- 
ists as  the  first  order  of  Myrimoda,  parti  y  in  consequence  of 
the  more  compact  form  of  the  Dead,  and  its  similarity  to  that 
of  the  larva  state  of  hexapod  insects,  and  partiy  from  the 
general  form  of  their  bodies  being  similar  to  ^at  of  the  larvae. 
This  waa  the  riew  taken  of  these  animals  by  Latrdlle,  Leach, 
Gervms,  and  some  others,  and  very  recentiy  by  Lucas.  But 
a  difierent  and,  as  I  believe,  more  correct  view  and  arrange- 
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voit  hftve  been  fc^wed  bjr  IVofeiior  Brandtt  who  regards 
the  Chikpoda  as  the  first,  and  the  Chilognaika  as  the  second 
diYisioQ  of  the  ckH.  Although  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with 
Biandt  in  his  division  of  the  CMUoffmatha  into  masticating  and 
socking  species,  because,  ss  Lucas  has  recentljr  remarlscd, 
there  are  species  eren  aaong  the  ChUt^foda  which  have  the 
eztenal  oreans  of  nutrition  fitted  only  for  taking  liquid  food, 
aa  m  the  fittle  ScobpendreUa^  I  fully  agree  with  him  in  the 
saperiority  of  the  Vhilopoda,  as  an  order,  over  the  Chi' 
iogMahOj  notwithstanding  the  less  compact  structure  of  the 
head  in  the  former.  The  general  characters  of  the  Chihpoda 
oertunly  point  them  out  as  the  most  perfect  animals  of  the 
osculant  dass  of  Articulate.  The  more  compact  frame  of 
body,  the  reduced  number  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  the 
greater  activity,  and  the  predaoeous  habits  of  the  higher 
•pedes,  approximate  the  Cnilopoda  to  the  predaoeous  insects 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Arachnida  on  the  other.  The 
form  of  the  head,  in  the  two  divisions  of  Mvriapoda,  seems 
to  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  particular  habits  of  the  spe- 
cies. Thus,  in  those  wnich  seize  their  prey  and  subsist  like 
the  Arschnidans  on  living  objects,  those  segments  which  in 
reality  compose  the  whole  head  are  not  all  anchylosed  tose* 
ther,  but  are  in  part  freely  moveable  on  each  other,  and  thus 
allow  of  a  more  prehensile  function  to  the  lai^  forcipated 
foot-jaws,  the  true  mandibles  of  the  Articulate.  Some  natu- 
ralisti  have  believed  that  these  foo^jaws  in  the  ChUopoda  are 
not  the  true  analogues  of  insects  and  of  CkUognatha;  but  I 
am  satisfied,  by  recent  examinations,  that  this  is  truly  the  case. 
In  the  Chilognaiha  the  footpjaws  have  the  form  of  true  man- 
dibles, because  the  habits  of  the  species  require  that  compact 
form  of  the  orphan  which  alone  can  be  subservient,  not  to  the 
seizing  and  piercing  of  living  prey,  but  to  the  grinding  or 
oommmuting  of  more  or  less  solid  vegetable  matter,  on  which 
most  of  the  genera  of  CkUognatha  entirely  subsist  In  all 
other  respects,  both  in  their  internal  as  well  as  their  external 
anatomy,  and  in  their  phynolo^y  and  mode  of  growth,  the 
CkUognatha  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  CkUopoda,  They 
seem  to  conduct  us  down  to  the  Annelida  from  the  vegetable- 
feeding  Crustacea,  as  the  CkUqpoeUi  do  from  the  Aracknidans 
to  the  same  cbss.' 

The  Chiiognathous  Myriapoda  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  certaiu  genera,  however,  afiecting  certain  geographical 
divisions.  Thus  the  species  of  Ghmeris  are  European ;  those 
of  Spirastreptus  and  Spkaeropaus  African  and  Eastern.  The 
genus  /tiAtf,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  includes  European, 
Anatic,  and  North  American  species.  luius  terrestris  is  a 
ftmiliar  British  example. 

A  synopsu  of  the  genera  of  Chilognatha  will  be  found  in 
the  third  part  of  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  *  Linnaean 
Transactions,'  appended  to  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  Myria- 
poda by  Mr.  Newport.  Professor  Brandt*s  papers  on  these 
animals  are  publisned  in  tiie  '  Transactions  ana  Proceedings 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.' 

IVORY,  JAMES,  a  distinguished  British  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Dundee,  in  1765,  and  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town.  At  fourteen 
ears  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  univerrity  of  St.  Andrew's ; 
tu  father,  who  was  a  watchmaker,  intending  that  he  should 
become  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotiand.  In  that  uni- 
versity the  young  man  remained  six  years,  during  four  of 
which  he  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, and  philosophy ;  but  the  first  of  these  subjects,  from 
a  natural  inoination  to  that  branch  of  science,  particularly  en- 
sagcd  his  attention  :  he  was  encouraged  and  ably  assisted  in 
his  favourite  pursuit  by  the  Rev.  John  West,  one  of  the  in- 
atructors  at  the  university ;  and  his  great  progress,  which  is 
aaid  to  have  excited  considerable  notice,  cave  already  indica- 
tions of  the  eminence  which,  as  a  mathematician,  he  was 
afterwards  to  attain.  The  two  following  years  wero  pa^ed 
m  the  study  of  theology ;  and  Mr.  Ivory  then  i^moved,  in 
company  with  Mr,  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Leslie,  who  had 
been  his  feUow-student  at  St  Andrew's,  to  the  university  of 
Edinbui^h,  where  he  spent  one  year  in  completing  the  course 
of  study  nxjuired  as  his  oualification  for  admisnon  to  the  office 
of  minister  m  the  Soottish  church. 

It  is  not  known  what  circumstances  prevented  Mr.  Ivory 
from  carrying  out  tiie  intentions  of  his  father  in  this  respect ; 
but,  on  quittmg  the  university,  in  1786,  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  an  assistant  teacher  in  an  academy  then  recently 
fstablished  in  Dmidee,  and  he  continued  to  fidfil  the  duties  of 
that  nost  during  three  yean.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  en- 
gagea  with  some  other  persons  in  the  establishment,  at 
Doiiglastowu  in  Forfarshire,  of  a  factory  for  spinning  flax ; 


£ 


and  of  diis  association  he  appean  to  have  bMo  Um  amaid 
person.  ^     ^ 

Duruiff  fifteen  years  (from  1789  to  1804)  Mr.  Kory  »,. 
employed  daily  in  operations  apparentiy  very  uncongtnij  «  '^ 
tije  taste  of  a  man  of  sdenoe;  Imt  it  may  be  pitsumftl  thu 
his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  proaecutioo  of  tciit**  v 
researches.  It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that,  tbwurK  * 
siding  in  a  retired  district,  he  diligentiy  studied  the  «n  .  i 
of  the  English  mathematidans,  together  with  thoie  oi  \-. 
illustrious  foreiffners  whose  works  were  hi  the  public  lilnnM 
of  Scotknd ;  also  that  he  obtamed  access  to,  sod  imk  hie 
self  thoroughly  acquunted  witii,  the  later  produdioM  uf  t':r 
continental  mathematiciaDS. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  tiiat  a  iiMSlory  carried  00  im.!.r 
the  superintendence  of  a  man  the  greater  part  of  mhtm  \i» 
was  probably  spent  in  researches  which  requh^  ncariv  i  iLt,, 
abstnM^ion  of  the  mind  from  the  ordinaiy  ooooenu  of  litr 
should  have  succeeded ;  accordingly  we  find  that  b  1^  l, 
oomiMny  ceased  to  exist ;  and  Mr.  Ivory,  who  tiieo  obtaiani '}. 
appointment  to  a  professorship  of  mmematics  b  the  Ri.-i, 
Military  College,  quitted  Scotiand,  and  went  to  raiilr  • 
Mariow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  that  uistinitioo  h^j  . 
few  years  previously,  been  formed.    On  the  removal  rt  t! 
college  to  Its  present  site  (Sandhurst  in  Berkshire),  Mr.  I  r. 
accompanied  it  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  remsinrd  till  *.>• 
retirement  from  public  service.     He  fulfilled  Uie  dotirs  rj  - 1 
professorship  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  governor  i. . 
attention  to  the  students  who  were  placed  under  bim  nu  .% 
remitting;  and  it  should  be  remarked  that,  however  iri«-' 
it  might  have  been  to  a  man  of  high  attainments  in  icirac 
communicate  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  young  {nt^-  - 
Mr.  Ivory  always  evinced  the  utmost  readioc«  to  8ni«i, 
the  most  appropriate  and  familiar  illustntkms,  in  mm^ii  -' 
the  path  of  science  to  hb  pupils.     An  edition  of  Eu!i.> 
<  Elements,'  which  is  known  to  have  been  hb  work,  tiitn. 
his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  titie-page,  was  prt*t«ntj 
him  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  college ;  and  tbc  nui-y 
m  which  ho  has  treated  the  book  on  proportion,  and  th  - 
which  relate  to  solids,  must  have  greatiy  diminished  the  J  ^ 
culties  which  the  generality  of  learners  experience  b  Bf^{>.  . . 
a  knowledeo  of  those  parts  of  elementary  mathematics. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819  Mr.  Ivory,  fwlinjr: 
health  decline  under  the  great  exertions  which  be  m»' 
carrying  on  hb  scientific  researches  and  performintr  his  -i 
as  a  professor,  those  duties  leaving  him  but  short  inu-rtt:*  * 
leisure,  was  induced  to  resign  hb  profcssor^ipsnd  ni  n 
private  life.     In  conscqueuce  of  hb  great  merit  tlu'^  >. 
granted  to  him  the  pension  due  to  the  full  period  »ii, 
the  regulations,  the  civil  officers  of  the  institution  ar<*  n>.  ' 
to  serve  previously  to  obtaining  such  i)cnsion ;  ami  « 
period  he  had  not  completed.     After  his  retircmti.t  , 
Sandhurst,  Mr.  Ivory  devoted  himself  wholly  to  >  :•  - 
researches,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  have  botn  i>^ 
chiefly  in  the  volumes  of  the   '  Philosophical  Tnns  •  * 
In  1831,  in  consideration  of  the  great  talent  disnUvMi  < 
investigations,  he  was  by  Lord  Brougham,  to  wtwm  h* 
been  known  in  early  life,  recommeudod  to  the  king  ^^  >< 
IV.),  who,  with  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  of  Kt  . 
hood,  gave  him  an  annual  pension  of  30(V.,  which  be  *^* 
during  the  rest  of  his  life;  and,  in  1839,  the  Inivrrv- 
St.  Andrew's  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  m  !.• 
He  lived  in  great  privacy  in  or  near  London  till  thr  t  n>< 
his  death,  which  happened  September  21st,  1842,  r. 
seventy>scventh  year  of*  his  age. 

Mr.  Ivory's  earliest  writings  were  tiiree  Memoirs  n^^ 
communicated   in  the  years   1796,  1799,  and  IS()2  t.* 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh :  the  first  of  these  was  •' 
•A  New  Series  for  the  Rectification  of  the  FJlicN'; 
second,  *  A  new  Metiiod  of  resolving  Cubic  Emutioo^ . ' 
the  third,  *A  New  and  Universal  Solution  of  KepUr*  I 
blem;*  all  of  them  evincing  great  analytical  dLtlKa.**  «*• 
originality  of  thoueht     He  contributed  fifteen  psjirr.  •  • ' 
*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,'  oearit  j. 
them  relating  to  physical  astronomy,  and  everv  one  c^^ou  - 
mathematical  investigations  of  the  most  refined  nstorr.    i 
first,  which  is  entitied  *  On  the  Attrsctions  of  Homokcn 
Ellipsoids,'  b  m  the  volume  for  1809,  and  contains  in<  ^ 
tions  of  the  attractions  of  such  ellipsoids  on  poiD(s»::'*' 
within  them  and  on  their  exterior:  tne  former  (««  P^" 
few  difiicultics ;  but  the  process  used  by  Lapbce  for  the  - 
tion  of  the  other  was  very  complex,  and  Mr.  horj  hj*l  - 
merit  of  discovering  one  wnich  b  remarkable  for  its  sio)pi:< "' 
A  given  point  being  on  the  prt::i^  of  an  dlipnid,  hf  t>- 
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J  AGAR  AND  A  of  oonmerce  is  mmI  by  Prince  Maxi- 
milum  to  be  the  timber  of  a  Brazilicn  MuMta. 

(Burnett,  Chilmet  €f  Boiany,) 

JACKSON,  JOHN,  R.A.,  was  born  in  1778  at  Lasting, 
bam,  in  Yorfcabire,  where  hia  father  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  tailor,  and  be  was  himself  bred  to  the  same  business. 
He  however  bated  his  occupation ;  he  had  seen  the  collection 
of  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  the  pictures  at  Castle  Howard,  and 
be  bnd  a  strong  indtnatioo  to  become  a  pabtcr.  An  attempt 
which  he  made  to  imitate  a  picture  by  Reynolds  waa  shown 
loj  bis  sdioolmsster  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  perceiving  in  it 
and  others,  notwithstsnding  their  cnideness,  some  talent, 
supplied  Jackson  with  proper  materials,  and  enoouraged  him 
to  go  on.  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Sir  6.  Beaumont  purchased 
the  two  years  of  Jackwrn^s  unexpired  apprenticeship,  and  the 
latter  in  1797  gave  him  an  allowanoe  of  6(V.  per  annum,  and 
an  qjartaent  in  bis  house  in  town,  to  enable  mm  to  prosecute 
his  studies  at  the  Ro^  Academy. 

Jackson  soon  obtained  a  name  for  bis  portraits  in  bladi  lead* 
pencil  and  wateiMsolours,  but  it  took  him  many  yean  to  equal 
the  suooessfu'  oil-painters  of  that  day.  He  first  attntcted 
notice  in  this  department  about  1806,  and  in  1817  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  his  reputation 
waa  little  inferior  to  that  of  Lawrence,  though  be  was  compa- 
ratively Uttle  patronized :  his  portrsits  were  bold  and  effective, 
but  they  wanted  the  clelicacy  of  the  works  of  Lawrence: 
Jackson  could  paint  five  heads  while  Lawrence  was  painting 
one.  In  the  summer  of  1819  he  visited  Rome  in  company 
with  Chantrey,  and  painted  for  him  there  a  portrait  of 
Canova.  Jackson  astonished  the  Roman  painters,  mys  Cun- 
nmgham,  bv  copying  in  four  days  the  borghese  Titian  of 
*  Sacred  and  Profluie  Love '  as  it  is  called,  a  picture  which 
many  Romaaa  reqiured  two  or  three  months  to  copy :  Passa^ 
vant  savs,  the  figure  of  Divine  Love,  in  three  days,  which  is 
more  likely ;  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  scarcely  worth  copying. 
Jackson  was  elected  a  memMr  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at 
Rome.  He  wss  in  all  his  works  ezttnordinarily  rafiid  and  sure. 
A  story  is  related,  that  he  commenced  and  finished  in  a  single 
summer's  day,  as  a  wager,  the  portraits  of  five  gentlemen :  he 
received  25  gumeas  for  each  of  them— 125  guineas  in  one  day ; 
probably  no  painter  ever  earned  as  much  by  his  own  labour 
oefore.  The  story  is  told  by  Passavant  Jackson  died  at  his 
house  in  St  John's  Wood  on  June  the  1st,  1831.  Uis  best 
works  are  the  portraits  of  Lady  Dover,  of  Flaxman,  and  of 
himself,  both  painted  for  Lord  Dover,  and  the  portrait  already 
mentioned  of  Canova.  He  ]^nted  in  all  tne  portraits  of 
thurtecn  of  his  fellow  Academicians,  but  that  of  Flaxman,  is  in 
all  respects  the  best ;  Allan  Cunningham  truly  observes  of 
this  picture^  that  there  is  a  *  sombre  grandeur  about  it  which 
awes  one ;'  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  portraits  in  the  world. 

Jackson  exhibited  m  all,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  betti-een 
the  years  1804  and  1890,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pictures ; 
be  of  oouise  painted  very  many  portruts  that  were  not  exhi- 
bited, for  he  wss  latterly  constantly  employed.  His  nominal 
nrice  for  a  head  was  fifty  guineas,  and  though  he  must  have 
oeen  making  a  lar^  income,  he  died  without  leaving  a  pro- 
vbion  for  his  family.  Ho  wss  twice  married ;  his  second 
wife,  who  survived  him,  was  the  daughter  of  his  fellow- 
academician.  Ward. 

(Cunningham,  Lives  cf  British  Painten^  Sec. ;  Passavant, 
Kimttreiae  durch  Engkmd^cJS 

JACKSON,  ANDREW,  the  late  American  general  and 
president,  was  himself  a  native  of  the  United  States ;  although 
nb  lather,  of  the  same  names,  was  an  Irishman,  the  youngest 
of  the  four  sons  of  Hugh  Jackson,  a  Hnendraper  near  Camck-  i 
fergus ;  and  either  the  linendrmper  himself,  or  one  of  bis  recent ' 
progenitors,  had  come  over  from  Scotland.*    Andrew  Jackson  ' 
went  over  to  America  in  1765,  taking  with  him  a  wife  and  two 
sons.   With  them  he  established  himself  in  the  Waxhaw  settle-  ' 
mcnt  in  South  Carolina ;  and  here  his  third  and  youngest  son, 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  i 
March,  1707.    Andrew  Jackson  died  soon  after ;  and  his  | 
widow  found  herself  left  with  a  bf»^^eared  farm,  without 
slaves,  whereupon  to  bring  up  her  three  sons.  I 

*  It  b  a  raurluhU  brt  that  thrw  ofOM  P^cmdento  of  Um  I?nit«d  Scati>a  ha^ 
Wf  ibmmnUmtu  of  Scottiah  coionttU of  dw  fiorth  of  Ireland ;  Monroe,  Jacluw,  ' 
mA  Um  I— Mat  Prcndeat,  I\>lk.    (I»4C  ) 


Andrew,  her  latest  bom,  amiears  to  have  been  hii  mui.f  *  i 
favourite;  and  the  original  aestinatiooof tbefatnreGM.*,. 
and  President  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  s  deryrnwi. .. 
are  not  informed  of  what  denomination.    With  I'lii.  >,»  i. 
after  having  finished  his  school  cducstion,  he  wsi  irat  t<>  •  - 
Waxhaw  Academy;   and  here  he  seems  to  hsre  ttul 
theology  for  some  years.     When  the  war  of  iodfpf«<lt:,  r 
however,  made  all  Americans  soldiers,  the  yonng  Jwi  ^ .. 
did  not  hold  back.    Andrew  is  rocorded  to  bsft  feii|(fat. i'<r; 
with  his  next  eldest  brother  Robert,  under  Suoitcr  in  '  . 
attack  on  the  British  garrison  at  Rocky  Mount,  on  tb«  tith  < 
August,  1780:  at  which  date  he  would  be  little  morr  tt^i 
thirteen.    And  from  this  time  he  is  stated  to  bsvf  tu^d  i 
pert  in  the  campaigns  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.     Nor  oni 
altogether  escape  the  usual  dissipated  habitsof  amiliurr  -'^ 
but,  with  the  decision  of  character  which  wss  his  most  i^naA 
able  chararteristic,  be  suddenly  changed  his  eoone  brf^  >  t 
was  too  late,  and,  collecting  what  remained  of  his  iimrL*  -. 
himself,  in  the  winter  of  1784,  into  the  bands  of  > - 
M'Cay,  Esq.,  an  eminent  advocate  and  afterwsrds  a  ,u..-> 
to  be  instructed  in  the  practice- of  the  law.    Thu  new  •  . 
he  prosecuted  with  so  much  success  that  in  1787  be  «»•  i 
pointed  solicitor  for  what  was  then  called  the  Wcstrm  Di**' 
of  North  Carolina,  and  is  now  the  State  of  Tenfic«^e.    t 
circumstances  of  the  time,  however,  did  not  suffer  bira,  m 
if  be  had  been  so  inclined,  to  throw  ofi"  his  militsiy  riiA.-..  *  - 
or  to  let   the    experience    he  had  gained  in   csnp  \ 
campaigns  go  to  rust    Although  the  n-ar  with  tbe  &•'.*• 
country  wss  over,  the  borders  of  the  republican  tenibvn- «  - 
still  infested  with  another  most  troublesome  encmr  in  * 
original  occupants  of  the  soil;  and  Jackson,  sltho'i^'b  ' 
would  only  serve  as  a  private,  is  said  to  have  so  murli  « 
tinguished  himself  in  toe  contest  with  th''*'*  nstorsl  rit: 
his  race,  that  ho  was  honoured  among  fiiem  with  thr  r  ■ 
or  descriptive  appellations,  of  Sharp  Knife  and  P'  - 
Arrow. 

He  continued  to  be  thus  employed  till  the  year  170*>. "» ' 
after  having  first  acted  as  one  ot  the  members  of  tbe  Ci    • 
tion  for  establishing  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Teoof  fv^  ' 
was,  under  that  new  arrangement,  elected  to  s  sest  lU  r 
House  of  Representatives.    The  next  rear  be  vs5  cb'^r.  i 
Senator ;  but  he  resigned  his  seat  after  holding  it  for  one «« 
sion.     On  this  he  was  immediately  appointed  b^  the  W 
tore  of  Tennessee  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  m  tbst  * 
having  also  been  shortly  before  chosen  a  Mijor  General  ot : 
state  forces.     But  he  soon  resigned  his  judicisl  offici* :  i  ' 
settling  himself  on  a  farm,  a  few  miles  from  Nsshrillo,  m^ 
Cumberland  river,  he  resided  there  in  retirement  tiD  the  I '  ^ 
ing  out  of  the  war  with  England  in  1812.    With  that  • 
commences  the  most  memorable  portion  of  Jackson's  cvt«". 

His  first  command  was  that  of  a  body  of  between  tvo  • 
three  thousand  volunteers,  who  had  assembled  on  bW  '^^ 
tion,  and  with  whom  he  was  directed  to  proceed  douL  "• 
Mississippi  for  the  defence  of  the  lower  country.    Tk'f  v.- 
in  November,  1812.    The  next  year  he  greatly  distinc-  • ' 
himself  by  a  camnmgn  against  the  Creek  tribes.    An  am  w*: 
of  it  may  be  founa  in  a  message  from  the  Presxlent  (M«i> 
to  Congress,  dated  7th  December,  1818,  in  which  it  is  ft/  • 
that  the  best  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  issue  of  the  conti:«t  v  * 
already  warranted  bv  the  complete  aucccss  of  a  wcn<{>Ii'.  • 
enterprise  against  the  Indians,  executed  by  a  dctsrbmi  t  : 
the  volunteer  militia  of  Tennessee  under  the  coomt:i^l  < 
General  Cofiee ;  *and  by  a  still  more  important  victor?  • 
a  larger  body  of  them,  guned  under  the  immediate  ron-.n 
of  Major  General  Jackson,  an  ofiiccr  CQvallv  dittinpi' 
for  his  patriotism  and  his  militair  talents.     The  Crwl*  v«  -  ■ 
repeatedly  afterwards  defeated  by  Jackson.     The  »tr  • 
terminated  in  August,  1814,  by  a  treaty,  by  ahith  ' 
agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms.     (Message  of  P^** 
Madison,  dated  20th  September,  1814.) 

In  1814  Jackson  was  appointed  a  Mi^r  Gencn.*  m  ' 
service  of  the  United  States ;  and,  among  other  op(nti<>:  * 
succeeded  in  taking  Pensacola  on  the  7th  of  NovcicU'r.  j-  ^ 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  noint  of  reputation  and  popu  r  * . 
among  his  countrymen  bv  tne  famous  repulse  of  the  K'  *•''• 
forces  in  their  attack  on  New  Orieans,  on  the  8th  of  Jsni* .' 
1816.    The  next  military  command  which  beheld,  i»s»  thz:  ^ 
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(he  vtrigainst  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  m  1818,  fbr 
ihf  details  of  wluch  the  reader  mav  be  referred  to  Premdent 
Monroe's  Mes8^:e  to  Cong^ress  of  the  16th  of  November  in 
that  ynr,  and  to  the  Reiiort  of  the  Couiiiilttec  of  Senate  on 
die  ^jemioole  war,  dated  24th  Febniarv,  1819.    Jackson's 
iiTOccediogs  in  thb  war,  from  first  to  fast,  were  extremely 
irr^gulsr  sod  hi^handed ;  the  force  at  the  head  of  which  he 
iiliiccd  biiBself  was  raised  and  officered  not  only  without  but 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  orders  of  the  general  government ; 
in  carrying  on  his  operationa  agmnst  the  Indians,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  seiie,  one  after  anot&r,  several  forts  and  ]x>rt8  be- 
laiving  to  Spain,  with  which  countiy  the  United  States  were 
St  peace,  and  to  pat  down  the  Spanish  anthorities  by  the  power 
o^'  the  sword— conduct  of  which  his  government  marked  its 
dt^spproTal  in  the  roost  emphatic  manner,  by  the  immediate 
m<toiation  of  the  places  thus  unwarrantably  seized  ;  but  his 
RKst  oxtrMmiinary  act  was  the  execution  of  the  two  English- 
mn  Arbathnot  and  Ambrister.      Alexander  Arbnthnot  was 
taken  in  the  Spanish  Fort  of  St.  Mark's,  along  with  two 
Indian  chieft,  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  a  few  days  aiter- 
wards,  on  an  excursion  which  the  force  made  from  that  post 
to  destroy  a  neighbouring  Indian  village.    The  two  Indian 
chiefs  were  hanged  at  once,  and  without  trial ;  the  justifies- 
tioa  urged  being  that  by  their  own  usual  practice  in  like  cases, 
and  by  the  general  manner  in  which  they  carried  on  war,  the 
Indian  trib^  were  to  be  conskiered  as  having  put  themselves 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  law  of  nations.     Arbutbnot 
tai  Ambrister  were  both,  after  a  few  days'  confinement,  tried 
St  St  Hnk'a  by  court  martial ;  when  Arbuthnot  was  sen- 
tenced to  sufier  death,  and  Ambrister  to  be  whipped  and 
farther  confined ;  but  General  Jackson  annulled  the  latter 
vntcnce,  and  Arbathnot  was    hung  and  Ambrister  shot. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  persons  were  acting  in  concert 
aith  the  Indians ;  and,  that  bemg  the  case,  it  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  show  that  they  were  entitled  to  other  treat- 
oicnt  than  those  with  whom  they  had  associated  themselves. 
Bat  even  to  take  the  lives  of  Indian  prisoners  of  war  was  an 
extreme  proceeding*  and  one  of  very  doubtful  propriety ;  the 
cfaaiire  upon  which  the  two  Englishmen  were  tried  was  only 
(h^  vrrv  vagne  one  of  '  inciting  the   Indians  to  war;'  in 
tiiose  circumstances  it  was  certainly  a  startling  exercise  of 
military  power   for  a  genex«l,  under  the  most  popular  of 
sU  governments,  to  set  aside  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
IS  wtt  done  in  die  case  of  Ambrister.     Besides,  the  principle 
Bjjun  which  GeneralJackson  took  his  stand  was  even  less  tenable 
thui  the  one  we  have  just  stated ;  he  himself  vindicated  what 
he  had  done«  on  the  |joond  that  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister, 
bv  assisting  in  wnr  agatnat  the  United  States  while  they  were 
u  peace  with   Great  Britain,  became  outlawa  and  pirates  ; 
thus  restine    their    liability  to    suficr  death,   when   taken 
f^^oners  of  war,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  having  united 
their  fates  with  savages,  but  on  that  of  their  having  been  the 
ntbjectj  of  a  power  with  whidi  the  United  States  were  at 
w'jie ;  a  principle  altogether  unknown  to  the  law  of  nations, 
li'tiiever,  idthoagh  a  stout  fight  was  made  in  Congress  by  the 
oripoeiite  party,  Jackson's  friends,  supported  by  the  feeling  oat 
of  duors,  where  his  military  reputation  and  his  ullra-democra- 
t3r  professi<ms  bore  down  everything,  carried  a  succession  of 
^utes  in  his  exculpadon  by  large  majorities. 

General  Jackson  afterwards  acted  as  commisaioner  on  the 
}art  of  the  United  States  in  the  negodation  with  Spain  for 
rbc  transference  of  Florida :  and  after  the  arrangement  of  the 
tiT«iy  to  that  effect,  he  was,  in  1821,  appointed  the  fintt 
potenior  of  tiie  prorince.  He  held  this  post  for  a  year,  and 
«as  then  again  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  fbr  the  State 
nf  Tennessee. 

VTben  the  elecdon  of  a  new  president  came  on  at  the  end 
of  1824,  General  Jackson  was  a  candidate  aloncr  with  Mr. 
Adaott,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Crawford ;  and  on  tne  first  vote 
be  bad  a  large  majority  over  the  nearest  of  his  competitors : 
the  numbers  being  fbr  Jackson  101,  Adams  82,  Crawford  41, 
Clay  37.  No  candidate,  however,  having  the  minority  re- 
Qond  by  the  Constitution,  the  election  devolved  upon  the 
uouae  of  Representatives  ;  and  Adams  and  Clay  having 
vaited  their  strength,  the  former  obtained  the  votes  of  thirteen 
itstrs  agunst  aeven  who  voted  for  Jackson  and  four  who 
voted  fbr  Cnawford,  and  became  president.  Jackson,  how- 
eier,  was  trioniphantly  elected  in  1828,  and  again  in  183S; 
m  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  his  nadve 
cwmtry  for  the  eight  years  from  1829  to  1887.  His  presi- 
dency was  distinguished  by  the  rapid  growth  and  extension  of 
lirtnucratic  tcndracies  of  all  kinds :  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
Uith  the  spirit  of  territorial  extension,  with  its  near  oonae- 
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qnences,  conquest  and  war,  and  of  Che  influence  of  the  southern 
states  and  the  slaveholding  interest ;  but  the  subject  in  regard 
to  which  the  president  personally  came  forward  in  the  most 
conspicuous  manner  was  in  the  affair  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  This  bank,  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  which  was 
the  ostensible  matter  in  dispute,  was  a  powerful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  genenJ  government;  and  hence  the 
renewal  of  its  charter,  though  supported  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  was  resisted,  and  successrully,  both  by  the  popular 
voice  and  by  the  president  whom  that  voice  had  phced  in 
office,  and  who  haa  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  ana  resolute 
of  the  democratic  leaders  throogfaout  his  life. 

General  Jackson  surrived  his  prendency  about  eight  years, 
and  died  at  his  seat  called  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  in 
Tennessee,  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June,  1845.  He  was  married, 
but  had  no  issue. 

{Biographical  Notice  m  (New  York)  Weekly  Herald,  of 
21st  of  June,  1845 ;  Fvtieral  Oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Bon- 
croft  ai  Washington  ;•  Histories  of  the  Time,) 

JACQUARD,  JOSEPH-MARIE,  was  bom  at  Lyon,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1752,  of  humble  parents,  both  of  whom  wero 
employed  in  o|)er8tions  connectca  witii  weaving.  He  is  said 
to  nave  been  left  to  teach  himself  even  to  read  and  write ;  but 
at  a  very  early  age  he  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanics,  by  con- 
structing neat  modeb  of  buildings,  furniture,  &c.  for  amuse- 
ment. At  the  age  of  twelve  his  father  placed  him  with  a 
bookbinder  for  a  time,  and  he  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
type-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  cutiery,  in  lx)th  of 
which  occupations  he  gave  evidence  of  talent.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  his  mother,  young  Jaoquard  returned  to  the  house 
and  occupation  of  his  father,  who  also  died  some  years  after, 
leaving  him  a  small  property,  which  he  employed  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  business  in  the  weaving  of  figured 
fabrics.  The  undertaking  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
sell  his  looms  in  order  to  pay  his  debts.  He  subsequentiy 
married,  and  hoped  to  receive  a  portion  with  his  wife  which 
might  assist  him  out  of  his  peomiary  difficulties;  but  this 
expectation  proved  delusive,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
paternal  residence.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
been  tenderly  attached,  is  described  as  a  model  of  patience, 
kindness,  and  activity;  while  he  appears,  without  fortune, 
ambition,  or  foresight,  to  have  occupied  himself  with  insenioua 
schemes  for  improvements  in  weaving,  cutiery,  and  tynr- 
founding,  which  produced  nothing  for  the  support  or  his 
family.  Necessity  at  length  compelled  him  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  a  lime-maker  in  Bresse,  while  his  wife  remained  at 
Lyon  to  attend  to  a  small  straw-hat  business.  In  1792  he 
araentiy  embraced  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  Lyon,  and  assisted  in  the  memorablo 
defence  of  that  place  against  the  army  of  the  Convention ;  his 
only  son,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  fought  by  hb  side.  Being 
denounced  after  the  reduction  of  Lyon,  they  were  both  com- 
pelled to  fiy,  and  they  then  joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 
Hb  son  was  killed  in  battie,  and  upon  this  Jacouard  returned 
to  Lyon,  where  he  found  hb  wife,  whom  he  ban  been  unable 
to  inform  of  his  ffight,  earning  her  bread  by  plaiting  straw, 
in  which  hmnble  occupation  he  was  compelled  by  poverty  to 
assbt.  Lyon  at  length  began  to  rise  from  its  ruins,  and  its 
artisans  returned  from  Switzeriand,  Germany,  and  England, 
where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jacouard  applied  himself  with  renewed  energy  to  the  t>er* 
fection  of  tne  beautiful  apparatus  for  figured  weaving  which 
bears  hb  name,  and  which  b  described  under  WxAyuro,  P.  C, 
pp.  178,  179.  He  had  conceived  the  klea  of  such  an  appa- 
ratus as  earl;^  as  1790,  and  he  now  succeeded,  though  but 
imperfectiy,  in  accomplbhing  his  end.  Hb  machine  was 
presented,  in  September,  1801,  to  the  national  exposition  of 
the  products  of  industry,  the  jury  of  which  awaraed  him  * 
bronze  medal  for  its  invention.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained 
a  patent,  or  '  brevet  dlnvention,'  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  He 
set  up  a  loom  on  his  new  principle  at  Lyon,  which  was  viMted 
by  Camot  and  several  other  of  the  statesmen  who  were  as- 
sembled at  that  city  in  1802  to  arrange  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic. 

About  this  time  the  attention  of  Jacqnard  appears  to  have 
been  directed,  by  the  accidentui  perusal  of  a  paragraph  from 
an  Englbh  newspaper,  stating  that  a  reward  was  ofl'ered  by  a 
aodety  in  this  countiT  for  the  invention  of  such  an  apparatna, 
to  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  weaving  nets  for  fishing 
and  maritime  purposes.  From  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Bowring,  who  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  Jacquard 
hunaelf,  before  a  Seleot  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conunona 
on  the  silk  trade,  in  1882,  and  which  is  made  thesnbjeet  of 
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•v«r,  till  into  the  iModt  of  the  pr^fet  at  Ljron,  and  i 
vat  tiifll,  aceordin^  to  tlie  arbttnry  fiMhUm  of  the 
and  Ua  andMna  were  placed  itndcr  aneal  and  eon 


in  Wo.  50  eT  thn *Pe«ny  llajMina  *  pnhBihad  fai 

IMS,  thb  noold  appear  to  havo  been  Jnoonaro*!  ftret  UMclia* 
nloal  ioTentiQo ;  but  the  man  cwewMtantHd  aeoonot  in  the 
*8«ppUfneot*  to  the  •  Biomphie  Univenelle/  to  which  we 
are  rhieij  indefaced  for  the  naterUa  of  thia  article^  thowa 
that  Mch  waa  not  the  caae.  He  aooonplkhcd  the  derired 
oltfecl,  bat,  having  amMed  hlaeelf  and  MsfHenda  with  hit 
(^ontfivanee,  he  threw  it  aalde.    Ilia  machine-made  net,  how* 

1  the  readt 

eontreyed  to 
Fvia,  whef«  the  invention  waa  aubodtted  lo  inqiecton,  upon 
whoaa  rmrt  a  cold  medal  waa  awarded  to  him  in  February, 
laoi.  On  oecattonof  thia  forced  visit  to  Paris,  Jacsquard  was 
to  Napoleon  and  CamoC,  when  the  latter,  not 
■  '  "  if  he  were 
\  tie  a  knot 
at  iuch  a 
rareption,  explained  tlie  action  of  his  machinerr  with  sim- 
pUntr.  and  convinced  the  incredulous  minbter.  tnat  the  sup- 
poaea  Impossibilitv  was  accomplished  by  it.  He  was  then 
employed  for  a  time  in  repainng  and  putting  in  order  the 
models  and  machmes  b  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mt^tiers, 
awl  while  there  he  produced  some  ingenious  improvements 
hi  weaviiy  machbety,  one  of  which  nas  for  produnng  ribbons 
with  a  velvet  6oe  on  each  side.  He  also  contrived  some  ira- 
iMrovemcnta  upon  a  loom  bvcnted  by  Vauosnson,  which 
(mprovemeots  have  hern  stated  to  be  the  origm  of  tlie 
Jaeqnard  machine.  Aoconling  to  the  French  authority  above 
aefcfrrd  to,  however,  this  improvement  upon  Vaucanson*s 
bom  waa  not  connected  with  his  great  bvention ;  and,  as  its 
mechaaiwii  Is  very  complex,  its  apiJication  limited  to  very 
Jl  pattrroa,  lu  actioo  slow,  and  iu  cost  ver^  great,  it  is 


wnderatanding  Ua  mechanism,  roughly  asked  him  if  1 
tlw  man  who  pretended  to  do  that  impossibility— to  t» 
b  a  stretcheo  strioff.    Jarquard,  not  disconcerted  a 


to  belong  rather  to  the  dam  of  cunons  than  of 
nsefnl  mnchbea« 

In  Jfl04  Jaoqoatd  returned  to  Lyon,  where  he  waa  long 
engaged  b  gnpeifalcodbg  the  btradnctiao  of  his  bventions 
for  ^^vrad  weavbg  and  for  making  ncu,  in  which  he  was 
oowarfolly  aided  fc^  Camtlb  Pemon,  a  rich  manufacturer^ 
through  hb  amiitsuoe,  a  commission  of  mannfacturers  was 
appobtad  to  report  upon  the  (irvt^named  bvention,  and  even- 
dially  an  imperial  dfcrre,  dated  Berim,  October  27,  1806, 
was  mwwd  to  authoriie  the  municipal  adiuinistnition  of  Lyon 
to  pnrrhaae  hb  bvention  for  the  use  of  the  public.  In  the 
same  voar  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  that  city  pre- 
asntoa  him  with  the  priae  medal  founded  by  the  consul 
Lehnm.  For  some  vears  Jacquard  bad  to  stmggle  against 
mnch  oppoaitfon  and  prejudice  on  the  pait  of  the  Lyonese 
veavetv,  who  eonsidied  to  discourage  the  iwe  of  hb  machinery, 
wilfollr  spoiled  tMr  work  to  bring  it  bto  discredit,  and, 
throaili  the  Conseil  dee  Prwdlionnues,  who  were  appobted 
to  watch  over  the  commercial  bterrau  of  the  city,  had  it  pub> 
ndy  broken  up  and  sold  as  old  matcriala.  Even  his  peraonal 
aafo^y  waa  at  ttmct  endangered.  At  length,  however,  under 
the  eA«<  of  foreign  competition,  the  vabe  of  the  invention 
was  acknowMgea,  and  ft  was  brought  very  cttensively  bto 
nee,  not  only  b  France,  but  b  SwitieHand,  Gennany,  Italy, 
Americm,  and,  ac«>ordiog  to  the  *  Bbgraphb  Univeraelle,'  It 
baa  been  introduoad  even  bto  Chba. 

Jacquard  was  aollcited  hf  the  amnnfortarrra  of  Rouen  and 
8l  Qnaiitb  to  orpmiae  their  foctories  of  cotton  and  batbte, 
and  he  racaived  a  tempting  oHer  of  a  similar  nature  from  £ng- 
Isnd;  hut  he  piefctred  remabing  at  Lvon,  where  he  con- 
tbned  to  etert  himself  b  prooKidnK  the  use  of  hb  grant 
bveartioo  until,  havh^r  bat  hb  wile,  be  tettrod  to  Oullins,  a 
villaRe  near  Lyon,  where  he  Mwvt  hb  btter  yeara  in  retiiv- 
meut,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  Aanust,  1854,  at  the  age  of 


eighty-two.  During  hb  life  he  rrrrived  the  crom  of  tiie 
L^gtan  of  Honoor,  and  b  1K40  apulihc  statne  ww  rabed  to 
hbmrnmry  at  Lym,  Hb  *  Ekige  Ubtoriqoa'  has  been  pub. 
Nshed  by  II.  de  Fortb. 

*  The  anme  of  Jeciinard,'  uhsern  the  writera  of  hb  memoir 
la  the  •  0b«raphb  Cniverwib,*  'has  become,  ao  to  apcnk, 
torhnieal  b  both  the  old  and  new  world.*  •The  happy  con- 
thnrntoraf  the  efate  of  Viawaiim.  who,  IIU  him,  was  en. 
M|«d  at  I^roa  b  the  hnmoiemeni  of  weavbg  mnrhbi  ry, 
Jai'iiaamii  klaa  bianlid  a  Jmple  mid  cheap  moriune,  coming 
wlttb  the  raarh  of  the  humble  weaver,  the  btrodnrtion  of 


which 


new  era— b  the  teatib 


art.'  By  bs  ^gOMr  the  richest  and  moat  complea  deabna  are 
■Painrad  w»h  focibty  at  the  mom  moderato  prbe ;  aad,aolb 
ibm  dlmlahlilng  BaiylDjnunl.  as  aame  faarad  on  ita  font  b. 
b  Im,  noDardbf  to  th*  wfiten  >Mt  4)Mt<d,  b> 


it  b  need  tenfold.  ^**^ 

JALNA  (J^ktapoor),  a  town  of  Hbakatan,  capital  sf  tb 
diatrict  of  JalnUp  b  bdoded  b  the  peovbes  ef  Aara^bl 
The  dbtrict  of  Jaba  b  oomprised  chiefly  of  two  Ivn  ««)ini 
one  of  which  b  watered  by  the  Pouma  and  the  ether  by  tb 
Doodna.  The  town  b  fitaaled  about  forty  mim  cmt  rnm 
the  city  of  Aunmgabad,  on  the  eaat  fmak  ot  the  Coaa4bia. 
an  affluent  of  the  Doodna,  b  19*  69^  N.  laL,  7r  Lb^ 
Jabapoor  b  a  fortified  town  of  conaiderable  jbe.  It  mu 
taken  from  the  Mahrattas  by  Colooel  Stephenmn  b  Seum. 
her,  I803y  b  the  courae  of  the  military  openrtbns  nbidi  i». 
mediately  preceded  the  battle  of  Asaaye*  and  wm  alWrtn4 
ceded  to  the  Niaau 

J AMESONE,  GEORGE.  caDed  \n  Walpole  the  Vndjd 
of  Scotland,  was  the  aon  of  Andrew  Jamesonef  n  arrikbct, 
and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  159^  Jameaone  and  VsatfTtk 
were  about  1616  fellow-popils  of  Rubens  at  Antwerp.  VWa 
Charles  I.  visited  Edinburgh  in  1633,  he  sat  to  Jamcwnr,  mk 
presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring  from  hb  own  fingtr.  lie 
career  b  not  exactly  known,  but  It  must  have  beea  a  mcnsfst 
one,  for  he  bft  his  wife  simI  fomily  well  provided  iurit bu 
death  in  1644 ;  and  he  bequeathed  also  much  b  other  (&ne- 
tbns.  He  was  probably  in  Italy,  for  hb  portrut  a  b  tb 
painter's  portrait  gallery  at  Florence ;  he  travelled  b  <t«. 
pany  with  Sir  Colb  Campbell  of  Glenorrhy.  Man/  of  tb 
considerable  families  of  Scotland  pomun  pottnlti  bj  Janrunr. 
but  the  gmiest  collection  b  at  Taymouth.  the  srat  of  ib 
Eari  of  Breadalbane.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  eari*taa<Tite. 
was  Jamesone's  first  and  chief  patron.  In  a  manusrrint  ess. 
taming  the  genealogy  of  the  bouse  of  Glenorrhy,  thm  a 
mentbn  of  seversl  portraita  pdnted  br  Jamcoone  br  ^e 
Colin,  with  memoranda  of  the  prioea  panl.  For  portrab  d 
the  kbga  Dsvid  and  Robert  Mce,  Charicf  I.  and  k»  i|w«*, 
and  for  nbe  oueens  of  Scotland,  pabted  b  1635,  Jsawwo^ 
received  only  260  Scotch  pounds,  or  90  pounds  per  pertrwi, 
which  b  eqnal  to  \L  18s.  4d.  steriing ;  the  Sootcnpoaad  *» 
twenty  pence.  All  other  portraits  pntntcd  for  sir  C«^ 
which  were  many,  were  paid  for  at  the  same  rale.  Tbiv  m 
several  of  Jaroesone's  pi<^res  also  b  the  two  coHeps  of  .\hfT. 
deen.  There  b  a  poitrait  of  Jameaone  by  hunscu  sc  CU'^a 
House ;  he  ap|ican  to  have  ofWn  pabted  hb  onn  portne. 
and  he  always  painted  himself  with  nb  hat  on,  nhick  he  mt 
have  done  either  in  imitation  of  Rubena,  or  on  hsuAf  b«t 
grsnted  that  privilege  bv  ClwHca  I.  when  he  mt  to  k». 

Though  the  pupilof  Rubens  and  the  companion  of  Vmdt  i. 
Jamc«one*s  works  have  neither  the  fubem  nor  rirfao««i  d/'b^ 
former,  nor  the  vt(pMir  of  the  btter ;  they  are  howetrr  {abird 
rm  thinly  and  with  much  nature,  bit  there  b  a  disrpbm 
b  nb  ouUtne  which  remiwU  of  a  ftty  different  srbibl  frun 
that  of  Rubens.  •  Ills  etccllence,'  mys  Walpole,  *kusl\. 
consist  in  delicacy  and  softnem,  with  a  clear  and 
colouring,  hb  shades  not  charged  but  helped  by  «a 

mnce  of  the  m«|/    9o  b 
ttryman  Cnnningnam  b  ip«<-^ 
has  added  the  following  words  to  It  i 


Odaxmaf)^  with  littb  appearance 
Walpole:  Jamesone*a 


thb  passage 
abo  from  V 


im  Walpob—**  He  had  much  of  Vand)(4*s 
,  and  to  Sir  Antony  aome  of  hb  works  haw  hn 


sionally  imputed.'  These'woida  are  not  b  Wal|»b.  st  W*< 
not  b  the  edition  of  I76i. 

Jameaone*s  cartieat  works  are  painted  on  pamel,  kr  »-■ 
albrwanJs  fine  canvaa,  smooihly  mmed,  avd  pirpsfv^  t  i 
shade  tbt.  He  pabted  occasionaUy  Ustory,  nuuisteiv  t-^ 
landscape.     Walpole  mentbna  a  view  of  Edbhanih  b;  bm 

Cunninffbam  bos  ascribed  to  Jamrsone  the  ilium iuarimi  *^  < 
mannicr^  of  two  hundred  leaves  of  parchment,  illMtTati&f  u# 
Life  of  Christ,  which  bebnged  only  to  Jameaone.  sod  «brt 
be  valued  at  itUO/.  sterling.  Jamesooe  hbnsdf  desmhn  m  m 
a  manuscript  b  hb  peasfaion  *  contablng  turn  handivd  bsn* 
of  parchment  of  excellent  write  adonied  with  divene  bmar^ 
of  oor  Saviour  curidualy  Ibmed.'  Thb  uismuiniMbni  «s»  ■ 
the  posaemion  of  hb  deacmdant,  Mr.  John  Jamanoe,  a  entf . 
merchant  of  Lmth,  finom  whom  Walpole  (or  ra  br  Venmi 
obtabed  the  particnhra  of  hb  account  of  Jammsni.  Itntee 
kiwwn  what  naa  become  of  thb  maonacHpt. 

Cttnnbgham  speaks  of  Jameaone  as  wHhont  a  nali«e  f*«d 
b  Grant  Britab ;  he  appean  to  have  ostrfeniad  IMwa, 
some  of  whose  bends  not  only  appronrh  hot  equal  Vaa4}«k\ 

Jaaseaone's  daughter  Bla7  escelbd  b  ambaidiiy.  m  wtt.« 
paintings;  someof  herwoHuvwatill  prawrrad  btkechvtt 
of  St.  Nioolae,  nt  Aberdeen* 
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•ml  7rr9.kt..«i4 


It 


winlh^^  abont  tkiftjr  aulrt,  aDd  k  b  M  pbw 
Ib  hnmdih ;  a  flOM  pin*  H  k  Im  1km  tvo  mill 


vnc«fMialb«Di|fit.  HbptrMhMlMt 
film  luaiatWiMi»^ 


tlwi«OTraf4-«n( 

C)»  the  I  to  tlir  KalaaiMi ;  aad  nat  write 
MTtlH^  ntmnilj.  VrlMf*  the  ialMil  b  «rU«it,  stHMk  ibe  I  Ncn«  aod  UaAriM.  !!•  «w  tW  iMMr  oT  Utiv  J«Ui^ 
■MwiiitBin  cbIU  BtcmbcTf  or  Bmt  MnmtM,  *  pnk  riaaf  J  It  mj  bs  mfmrtd  fima  •  f  i|l  of  J«ltaM(Dif. 40.  tit  i 
lA  6V70  IWt  ibo^  tiM  m4r«vl.  It  fntmmfAf  Aamm  its  '  •  frM^M  JavokmtMKtiM  beU  tfacoftc«iior|romMrc( 
mmw^ltor4  wummh  abot^  tlw  rlowb,  and  mis  oo  •  nckj    Syrim  md  Afrin.     lie  is  JPfobiUjr  tbo  JmvUmm  ftwrm 


u«  ««.  At  me  looc  oi  ido  isecrrooenp  w 
Isr  gkden :  th#jr  orcvpj  rtceme*  in  the  citfl 
tfcw  1200  Iwt  bigb,  smI  BMri/  perpcndM 
wjr  RHigh  o«  the  sarCior,  and  of  a  ^[ttet 


hj  a  tundy  answer  Paaueont  PauJus  ^ron  bifiWtiof  hw  wi^ 
OB  bin.  Javoleons  m  men6am6  bv  C^tabaat  in  Im  L!« 
of  AotHrioM  Pins  as  owe  of  tbe  >mMi  wbo  worn  Ibt  advnm 
of  tbo  MBpcror.  Bnt  tbis  woaU  oMnd  bk  life  \mymi  pn. 
babfe  iMBts;  bo  wbo  wm  tbe  mmer  of  JnfaMw  wU  inw 
up  tbo  Edictaa  PcrpctnnB  nndcr  Bwdrian,  oonH  aot  kn 
been  one  of  tbo  ndfiwn  of  Anioiiians  Fraa.  Aeooidtatw 
tbo  Floroitioe  Indcs,  JoTolcnns  wnito  fiAN«  boob  *  n 
CoMo/  tbnt  is,  Gaiot  Cbmiiw  Ln^iBna,  fimUm  boob  ^ 
Epwiole,  awd  fire  books  to  Plantina.  lie  was  abo  tbe  awkw 
of  an  Epitonw  of  ibe  Libri  Poaieriora  of  L«bso;  aad  Mk 
note*  nn  then  (Dm.  40.  th.  12,  s.  4S). 
JENKINSON,  ANTHONY.  [Kiva,  P.  C.  8.1 
JEREMIE,  SIR  JOHN,  waa  bom  in  GwiMiv.  Ami 
19.  1795.  and  was  the  eJiiert  son  of  the  late  John  Jcraut,  s 
inteosr  fRWI.  LA*  caarwlfv,  thnr  |frmiim«nit  (!m*nt«h  ruloiir  i  diftinfruished  advocate  of  the  Royal  Court  of  that  isUnd.  At 
is  tariefcatcd  witbwM>w.«biU*  patrbct  rrtrmhliiiK  fosnn,  which  I  an  earljr  afce  be  was  ami  to  the  Rlimdell  pranMnar  w^i. 
deepijr  raotntt  with  the  )rt-h)«(k  ficMnts  of  the  most  |ironu-  I  Tif  ertoo,  but  hb  studies  were  toon  interrupAi^  by  the  ynm^ 
nent  rorks  perntnir  thrtMiirh  their  wiiiaret.  I  tun*  death  of  hU  kther.     Upon  bis  retom  to  (fnanwrt  W 

Tbo  coMt  nas  srvmJ  mail«tr«h  with  pood  anrfaonr^'  Ri  df  rotcd  binnelf  to  the  ntndy  of  tbo  law,  which  bo  eaaiti/irtrii 
ftre  to  tn  fathoow  Jtmtrr.  \A4tk  mikW  |rroun«l,  lut  no  har-  '  daring  a  rvstdeoce  at  Dijon,  m  France.  As  carl/  as  iMli.it 
boor  for  a  ihip,  all  the  anrhfirjsrm  brinflr  o(«*a  to  the  •!•«  in  an  |  the  commcucenicnt  of  bu  pnlilic  life,  bo  diatinftowbrd  hmm  i 
aAffle  of  at  Icvst  tm  pnititj  of  tli^  r«>ni(w9fi.  'l>te  MmiMlintr*  '  tiefure  the  rorsl  roinmiwinaera,  sent  over  to  (vorraary  to  o.-. 
i  the  wland  are  %erT  tmnniUr.  ami  thr  ljottt>cii  prt^firrmilv  j  rpct  certain  abittrs  u  the  Wws  and  admioistrmtioo  of  jnMir«   1 

lanjr  «4i£<^i 
1  ahifb  (.«- 


attain  m  elevaticn  of  hetwem  1600  awd  9000  Ceot. 
lar^-e  ponton  of  tbo  bland  a  composed  of  lava  mid  other 
(owtr  natter,  mid  two  craters  bare  brew  disuuieiod  oa 
enairni  side ;   amobe  wad  fr«  bare  been  obsenred  is 
porta. 

E««w  bi  tbo  btf^bflng  of  Ai««t  aH 
Ibuod  colored  with  wiow  and  icw,  and  the  low  buida  fai  those 
•alleys  awd  drwp  csvtties  where  Urire  brdt  of  soow  bnvo  been 
rolloctcd,  retain  part  of  their  eorering  to  the  very  border  of 
tbo  sfw.     At  the  foot  of  the  Beernberr  ««  t^v^  ^^  sinfrw- 

'  I  the  cltir  where  it  b  more  1 
dirolar.    Tbey  are 
l^reenisb  frrry  eoloor. 
Tbey  pripsewt  Ae  appmranee  of  immense  caiaracU  suddenly 
their  iHunTeaa  and  enopealed  by  the  power  of 


I  primer 
of  rorks  or  bUrk  aaiitl.     The  we*tero  nj%it:Aii<Hj  of 
Jan  Maren  b  prrferrrd  to  the  rasteni.  a«  betnc  le««  cricuiii. 
bered  with  ice  and  lem  M\*r<t  to  mint*,  «4^uidi«.  and  whirl- 
winds, whirh  arr  oftin  enf'«>«int<*rrd  in  pa««inr  to  the  ea^t  of 
lletitnbim.     The  whole  t«Und    b  frcnerolly  »urrounded   in 
the  rprinir  of  the  yrar ;  hi.t  in  soiutnn,  and  even  in 
the  lew  sometimes  tela  to  far  to  the  westward  tliat 
viaihle  fiwm  anv  fwrt  of  the  land. 


tiiat  island.     He  was  afterwards  retained  In 
(w.«ea,  both  ri%il  and  criminal,  and  aoon  acquired  1 
HMter  for  imivucDdcnce  and  enenretic  zcad  in  the  UiakWr*  • 
hi«  |irt)fr«<itioai  duties.     On  more  than  one  occasion  be  «m 
choMon  to  plead  eases  of  appeal  before  the  Privy  Coonril,  ebrr 
hb  tah*nu  and  eloc|U«'noe  iound  a  larger  spheiw  for  ibrtr  tctni 
and  brouyht  him  before  the  notice  of  government. 

, la  <>cu.»>er,  18i4»  he  was  appouitni  to  tbo  ofire  of  Ck>' 

Tbcfw  are  Ibies  and  white  bears,  and   perha^w  also  rein-  |  Justice  of  S.  irftciu,  in  the  West  Indies.     *  At  the  ttais  0' 
Water- fowl   are  namermis,  espe«-iatly  hiu  ^tomaaters,  '  tender  of  an  a)>|)ointni€nt  was  nuide  to  him,*  be  obarrvet.  fi  *  • 


h  b  not 


fulmars,  puAttS,  guUleoiota,  little  auks,  kitty waktw,  arid  terns, 
^vcral  rrtjmjas  animals  ahcMind,  prin'-ifviily  of  the  ^periei 
Habena  Physaiu.  Tlie  vefretJtwm  b  very  araiity.  and  limited 
to  a  firw  species  srattnvd  widciv  ahiiot  anionc  (be  volcanic 
minerals.     J  run  bm  brm  o<»er««-<l  at  M**eral  tiUrta. 

The  isbmd  was  diMXi«errd  in  1011  hy  s  Uuirh  natif;mtor 
callod  Jan  Maycn,  and  wa«  m«ieh  vi«ited'iip  to  about  1644)  on 
aaroont  of  the  grmt  numhrr  of  whales,  which,  however. after- 
wwds  retrraird  to  other  norta  of  the  Arrtic  Sem.  In  thb  time 
(I69S>I<I$4)  etven  VniAt  Mwmen  wintrnvj  h<*re,  firo^whly  for 
tbo  pnrpoae  of  estahlicbinir  a  p«*rmanent  crdony,  axid  they  kept 
•  rmlar  iounial«  Bnt  on  the  arrival  of  the  Uotrh  fleet  m 
the  mllnwing  Jane  all  were  found  deml  fai  their  huts^  From 
tbn  Jonmal,  however,  h  appeared  that  they  bad  not  been 
billed  by  tbo  fhwt  hot  by  tbo  scnrvv,  which  bnd  attacked 
them  Ibr  wmit  of  fresh  provisiotaa.  Tbetr  joomal  terminated 
on  tbo  Slat  of  April. 

SSeorraby,  Aammi  of  ike  Aretk  JEambni.) 
ARDYN,  KAREL  DE,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Dutch 
bmdscane,  jiastnrsi,  and  frarv  painters,  and  the  most  distin- 
gnisbw  of  K.  Iler|rhem*s  scholars.     Ho  was  a  native  of 
,  and  lived  wimo  time  in  Rome,  wberethe  FIcmbh 


>hc 


unaruuaintrd  «ith  4 

mini  oeportmeot* »- 1 

tbo  thea  cane  -  : 


nabrtars  pve  him  the  nicknamo  of  Dokkrbaart  (goal-beanl). 
lie  died  at  Venice  w  1078,  a|ced  about  forty. 


--^^^i«d^fc^by.h.H«d 


There  are 


the  natural 

fr-lsisved   rolstr  oalys, 

triid  style,  d-coAcd 

hat  vahnlar  po«w  at 


Iba  bnae.     rbera  b  but  one  Britbb  species  of  this  genus, 

J»  msmaas  basa  iim|le  rwoC,  binntiah  obloof  wavy  Im 

mid  flalked  iowon.    l\o  strma  »w  Awm  all  mchas  m 

iss4  mng,  Bslaan,  ainrple,  or  oraneven  z  lealy  w 
mbbimM  above,  and  aaosnd  limm  the  crown  of  t 
■nwmu  arw  smni,  m  mfmsnai  aenrtemeo  nanna, 


Ei^ays  on  Colonial  Slavery, 
single  indii  idual  in  the  service  of  the  colonial 
his  political  opinions  were  rather  opposed  to 
government.     On  the  question  of  slavery  he  was  thoraw    • 
inUitferent;   indeed,  it  was  to  remote  fnxn  his  nnml  pu-^  <.• 
that  he  mar  fsiriy  my  he  had  never  given  it  a  thfwvbt.    '■» 
the  interval   between   the   first  pro|ioeal   and  hb  UTr)<  . 
office*  hb  professional  avocations  broo|rht  him  to  Engbai.  k  < 
on  thu  occasion,  pft>bably  owinc  to  this  propuanl,  hn  cwm  • 
prompted  him  toattend  an  anti-slavery  meeting.     The  »!■••> 
sioo  made  upon  bk  mind  was  rather  unfavonnhle  than  142*7. 
wise  to  the  abolitionists.     He  heard  much  deekmsfuw.  um% 
angry  and  eloquent  declamation ;  but  nrrnvtomrd  from  mr  ■ 
life  to  sift  evidence,  it  struck  him  that  there  wm  a  dr^rirwi 
of  tacts  and  of  evidence  on  which  to  fowod  thnt  derkmsc-a  * 
It  waa  under  thb  impression  that  bo  went  to  tbe  colottir*  »■' 
the  candid  esprasion  of  bk  Icdinp  on  the  sufairct  of  •k«<r' 
which  we  have  qimtod,  ma4  aeouit  bhn  of  at^  bms  ia  u<i» 
of  iu  abolition,  aiMl  proves  that  hk  subseqwsnt  drvusrdnrn  •* 
the  great  cause  of  emancipatkn  waa  theemtiffv  raank  efsr>v 
victioo  pressed  upon  him  by  an  actual  knowledge  of  tbe  r«  ■ 
of  the  system.     No  sooner,  indeed,  sraa  thn  ala«w  lav  ««'  I  •«- 
pcDasulgated,  and  the  slsve  enjoyed  the  IUmt^  of  Irerlf  <«ei 
nmoicating  with  hk  prwtectors,  than  miBCffwna  eiom|*« 
revolting  crwdtpr,  brought  before  bam  in  km  oficml  rsiw  *■ 
pfwdoced  a  rapid  but  lasting  ehan|rs  in  bk  npinbms      la  ^r  - 
pordon  to  the  estcnt  of  hk  Inquiries  wns  tbo  dowlh  of  kw  >•  - 
viction  that  the  only  iiwedy  to  the  evU  of  ainwrn  ««•  "« 
gradual  emanripatfon  of  the  sUve.     Hk  siewa  on  IMS  wa.** 
tant  sobkct  are  folly  put  forth  hi  *  Four  Eoaayn  on  Cvim  « 
Skvary,^  which  be  published  on  hk  retani  In  E«wpe  m  1  *  *• 
-  ribesthogmMnl'  -  .      ri- 
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town,  but  hU  bodjr  was  removed  to  Vtleiicift  and  deposaled  m 

the  church  orSuiU  Cruz  in  1681. 

Jo4n€S  was  one  of  the  beat  of  the  Spaiuah  painten :  he  k 
acknowledged  aa  the  head  of  the  achool  of  Valencia,  and  is 
aometimca  termed  the  Spanish  Raphael.  His  drawing  ia  cor- 
veet,  and  displays  many  successfid  examples  of  foreshortening ; 
his  draperies  are  well  cast,  hia  colounng  is  aombro  (he  was 
particutarly  fond  of  mulberry  colour),  and  his  expression  is 
mostly  in  ijerfect  accordance  with  his  subject,  whioi  is  gene- 
rally devotion  or  impassioned  resignation,  aa  in  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia.  Jotoes*  sulqecta  are 
exclusively  religious,  and  if.  ufs  Cean  Benpntdea,  Moimlea 
en  thia  aooount  deserved  the  title  of  £1  Divino,  Jo^nes  ia 
equally  entitled  to  it  Lil^e  his  oountrjrman  Vargas  and 
D'Amato  of  Naplea,  he  is  mid  to  have  always  taken  the  sacra- 
ment before  he  commenced  an  altar-^nece.  Ub  best  worlis 
are  in  die  cathedral  of  Valencia,  and  there  are  several  good 
specimens  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid.  To  mention  a  minor  qoa- 
kty  of  bis  woiks,  he  excelled  in  painting  hair. 

Juknes  had  nuny  scholars,  among  whom  his  son  Juan 
Vicento  was  not  undistinguished :   his  daughters  also,  Dorotea 
and  Margarita,  were  well  known  for  their  ability  in  painting. 
(Cean  Bermudes,  Ditcionano  Hisiorico,  &c.) 
JODE,  D£,  PlETEll,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  en- 
gravers of  Antwerp,  iather  and  son. 

The  elder,  the  son  of  Gerard  de  Jodc,  likewise  an  en- 
graver, was  born  in  1570.  lie  was  the  pupil  of  Goluus, 
studied  and  worked  in  Italy  and  at  Paris,  ami  died  at  Antwerp 
b  1634. 

De  Jodo  engraved  many  plates  in  a  good  style,  among 
them  the  remarkable  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by 
Cousin,  in  twelve  sheets,  making  altogether  about  sixte«i 
square  feet,  four  each  way :  it  is  one  of  the  largest  prints  in 
existence. 

The  younger  de  Jode,  or  Petrus  de  Jode,  Junior,  as  he 
signed  himself  on  his  prints,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1606, 
and  was  instructed  in  engraving  b^  his  father,  whom  he  soon 
•urpasaed  in  execution,  especially  m  the  nude,  and  equalled  in 
ooirectness  of  drawing,  lie  worked  with  his  father  in  Paris. 
His  numerous  portraits  after  Vandyck  are  his  best  works; 
among  them  are  his  own,  and  those  of  Jordaens,  Poelemborg, 
Suellina.  De  Coster,  and  others,  painters  of  Antwerp.  He 
executed  also  some  good  prints  atlcr  Uubens.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known. 

AsaoLD  DB  JoDB  wss  the  son  of  the  younger  Pieter,  and 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1636.  Be  is  said  to  have  been  in 
London  in  1667,  mid  then  to  have  engraved  a  print  after  the 
picture  by  Correnrio,  which  bekmged  to  Charles  I.,  of  Mer- 
cuiy  instructing  Cupid,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery . 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  him  personally:  aaan  engraver 
he  was  inferior  to  his  father  and  grandfather. 

(Basan,  IHctUmMire  de$  GraoeurM;  Hubert,  Matmddes 
Amaieur$,  &c.) 

JOHN,  KING  OF  SWEDEN.  [Cbabum  XIV., 
P.  C.  S.J 

JOHNSTON,  DR.  ARTHUR,  the  fifth  am  of  an  incieBt 
bmily  possessing  estatea  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  bom  in  that 
county  m  1587.  At  an  early  age  he  went  abroad  for  medical 
education :  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  was  eon- 
ferredon  him  at  Padua  in  1610.  He  travelled  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  reskied  for  twenty  years  in  France, 
marrying  twice  in  the  course  of  that  period.  He  returned  to 
hia  native  countir  before  the  year  1626,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards appointca  physician  to  King  Charies  1.,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Laud.  After  this  appointment  hie 
nunt  have  resided  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court. 
In  1641  he  died  at  Oxford,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  daughter 
married  there.  Johnston's  name  is  preserved  in  the  memory 
of  scliolars  by  his  Latin  verwa.  He  was  the  most  extensive 
contributor,  and  is  not  unusually  called  the  editor,  of  Sir  John 
Soot's  collection  of  Latin  poems,  the  ^Delitiss  Poetaram 
Scotonm  hujus  JEvi  Illustrium,'  Amsterdam,  1637,  3  vols, 
limo. ;  and  besides  several  other  volumes  of  compositions  in 
Latin  verae,  he  was  bold  enough  to  measure  lances  with 
Buchanan  in  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  '  Paraph  rans  Poetica 
Psalmorum  Davidis,  Auctore  Artiiro  Jonstono,  Scoto,'  Aber- 
deen, 1637,  8vo.  Til  is  ambitious  attempt  led,  many  years  after- 
WBrds,  to  •protracted  controversy  on  the  merita  of  the  rival 
versiona.  The  history  of  the  dispute  b  related,  and  Johnston's 
works  fully  described  and  Justly  estimated,  in  Dr.  Irving'a 
'  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,'^  1339,  2  vols.  3vo.  It  ia  enough 
haie  to  say*  that  Johnatoa*s  high  rank  among  modem  writers 


of  Latin  Doetry  ia  vdversaBy  adnitled  t  md  dlat,  alUi<  «.-*  • 
Soothmd  hia  paalms  have  oaoaHy  been  climated  moei  U  . 
Buchanan's,  the  JMMtke  of  this  awilence  has  been  qw^t  .v. 
by  critics  of  authority,  of  whom  Mr.  Ilalbm  is  one 

JOINERY  (French,  MemAene)  ia  the  art  nf  j. 
pieces  of  wood  together  ibr  the  interior  fittings  of  \k'U 
for  nrnking  artielea  of  fnmitnre,  end  far  nomeroot  (••'). 
raqniring  greater  neatness  of  workaansUp  tkan  thr  n-.- 
tions  of  the  carpenter.   [Caxpbbtbt,  P.  C.  8.,  p.  3*^2  ]    \ 
carpentry  and  joinery  are  in  many  oases  earned  nn  ir   > 
same  establishment,  and  even  by  the  same  workmen,  it «.  . 
be  difficult  aocarately  to  define  the  Hnuta  of  these  mn  \ 
dred  arts;  but  a  vood  general  distinction  ia  drawn  U!« 
them  in  Tredgold'a  article  *  Joinery,'  in  the  seventh  «<  • 
of  the  <  Encydopsedia  Britannica,'  where  it  is  statrd  ti<  ?  • 
art  of  carpentry  ia  directed  almost  wlnrfly  to  the  •t]|>r»" 
weight  or  pressure,  ovring  to  which  drcttmatance  its  I** . 
principles  oelong  to  the  mechanical  sciences.    I'ht  f«' . 
object  of  carpenter'a  work  in  a  baildinir  ia  to  give  fm  ••• 
and  stability  to  the  structure ;  and  wittitn  its  prnj^  r. 
may  be  embraced  all  the  rough  timber- work  oeces^r  U-  • 
support,  division,  or  connection  of  the  scversl  parti  • 
building.     Carpentry  thus  inchides  the  conntnirtlon  'if  ' 
framing  of  floors,  partitions,  and  roofs.     Joinrrv,  iiri"  - 
to  the  same  anthonty,  has  for  its  object  the  addition  of  4 
fixed  wood-work  necesfiary  for  convenience  or  omarn- 
and  while  it  does  not  call  for  the  apnltcation  of  ni»'  li  • 
chanical  science,  it  requires,  as  Tredgoid  observes,  miy  li  i 
in  that  department  of  geometrical  science  which  rt^hut  r^  •• 
projection  and  description  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solid*,  r«  - 
as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  pm|Hr*  •-. 
wood.     The  princinal  items  of  joiner's  work  hi  a  buil.:t!  j 
enumerated  by  Nicnolson  in  his  treatise  on  *  Csr]rnf 
the  '  Encyclotieedia  Metropolitana/  are  the  doors,  wi^--  . 
margins  rouno  plaster  to  protect  it  from  injury  at  sn^U**  \ 
decorations  generally,  such  as  architraves,  bases.  <v>;. 
and  pilasters;    boaitling,  skirting,  and  wmnscotinir      1 
boardmg  of  floors,  which  is  treated  of  under  Hon r.  VJ  '* 
p..  52,  and  the  construction  of  stmrrases  [SrAiaci^r.  1'  < 
p.  423],  are  considered  as  fiilling  into  the  department  *  1 ' 
miner  rather  than  the  carficnter ;  and  the  constnictmn  0'  > 
hand-railing  of  staircases  is  a  department  of  jriinrrr  «' 
requirea  much  ingenuity,  and  b  treated  at  great  I'-t.:* 
man^  works  on  the  subject    Tredgoid  obserws  thot  '^/< 
makmg,  or  that  department  of  wood-work  which  rr!jt  • 
the  making  of  furniture,    has  little  affinity  «ith  j-t. 
although  tl^  same  materials  and  tools  are  emptoTpd  ir  • 
deacriptiona  of  work.    The  line  of  demarration.  hr^^- 
between  jmnery  and  cabinet-making  wouM  seem  to  !«•  * 
more  difficult  to  define  than  that  between  c&qMntr) 
joinery;  and,  with  the  exoepdoii  of  such  matten  m  ^r>r^' 
and  polishing,  which  relate  only  to  the  use  of  the  hir  t 
more  valuable  woods,  the  operations  of  the  cabinct-mAk* ' . 
the  joiner  are  nearly  identical,  the  mme  means  U^inc  a*  •> 
by  both  for  the  production  of  neat  end  strong  jainti.  rr» 
evading  the  injorious  effect  of  shrinkage,  warptntr,  ti»!    . 
grometric  changes  in  the  material   operated  npon.     I' 
indeed,  remark^  by  the  author  of  *  The  Joiner  snd  Ci    ' 
Maker,'  in  Knights  series  of  Industrial  Guide- B(v>il«  " 
*  the  same  man  will  call  himself  a  joiner  when  he  »  »•  ' 
in  deal,  or  oak,  or  ash,  and  making  a  strong  kitrhra  tj'  < . 
a  door,  or  a  corn-chest,  and  a  cabmet-ntaker  when  be  i«  "  • 
ittg  in  mahogany  or  roae-wood,  and  making  a  uritinc-^--  » 
a  cabinet' 

Tredgoid,  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  has  r!  > 
nnmeroua  notices  relative  to  the  progresaive  itnprovrrr"  t 
the  art  of  joinery,  and  the  principal  works  whirh  ha^r  * 
pol»lished  on  the  subject     He  traces  the  origin  of  th«-  tr* 
the  thrones,  stalls,  pulpits,  and  screens  w  osthcdr'i  1 
chtnvhcs,  in  which,  however,  the  joinery  is  of  the  ino*t  • ' 
kind,  and  is  indebted  to  the  carver  fbr  Iti  omamcn! 
eariiest  writer  on  joinery  to  whom  he  alludes  is  Jo»o)i}  M  ' 
in  whose  •  Mechanick  Exercises,'  publisbed  !n  1677.  th.  • 
and  ordinary  operations  of  the  joiner,  and  the  tei^hni^-/! «. 
then  in  use,  are  explained.     He  attribntcf  the  r^    t 
establishing  the  principles  of  ioinery,  in  this  mmtn .  < ' ' 
sound  basis  of  geometrical  science,  to  the  vslnii^)le  ;  -> ' 
works  of  the  late  Peter  Nicholson,  who  appesrs  to  L«   '  - 
the  firrt  English  writer  on  the  subject  who  derived  .•*•  • 
from  the  worka  of  continental  writers.  The  FfPiirh,  f*f- ' 
have  produced  many  valuable  works  on  joinery,  vH^h  •'  "^ 
that  some  things  given  as  new  liy  English  aritcft  lii*!* 
been  known  on  the  contment;  be   fredgold  ohsmr*  t^  < 
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pntAce  the  Fraack  jniMn  wn  ^my  iofenor  to  our  own. 
*  Their  worfc/iM  mjB^ '  m  rouglit  dovedhr,  ftnd  ofton  dmiisjr, 
iftd  «t  Che  beet  ie  ooolinod  to  ezterml  e&ct  The  noBtneee, 
KMBdnett,  «m1  eoeiancf  wBch  la  so  eonniioii  to  every  pert  of 
tbe  wvia  of  an  Engliih  loiner,  is  scarcely  to  be  fbmid  in  the 
worki  of  t  Fieneb  OBe.*^  *  The  little  correepondence/  he 
sddif '  ia  point  of  cxoeUeiice,  between  their  theory  and  pnie- 
tioe,  lesdb  ot  to  think  thnt  tiieir  theoretical  knowledge  is  oon- 
fiacd  to  srchiteetSy  enyineers^  ftc,  Instead  of  being  difibsed 
S0oi^  worbDen»  aa  it  la  in  thia  oountrjr.' 

Id  ill  theopanliona  of  the  joiner  it  ia  of  primary  iniport> 
ttMf  to  know  the  peeiiKar  propertiea  of  the  material  that  ia 
Mcd.  Ttii  seliject  ia  fanefly  noticed  vnder  CAnrarmT, 
P.  C.  S.,  p.  292,  and  some  mibrmation  bearing  upon  it  is 
gircn  Bodor  Wood,  P.  C,  p.  518 ;  while  in  £xoonai8,  P.  C, 
|i.  JiO,  is  sn  esphmatioQ,  tlliistrated  by  sectional  diagrama,  of 
the  minncr  ia  wbidi  woody  matter  ia  formed,  aira  of  the 
amnfreomit  of  the  oomponent  parts  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
7'red^old  frtves  mnch  infonnation  relatiTe  to  varioua  kinds  of 
wood  io  his  *  Elementary  Prindplea  of  Carpentry ;'  and,  in 
bii  treatise  on  joinery  in  the  *  iAoydopsMlia  Britsnnioa,'  he 
fxn  the  lesalts  of  some  important  experiments  on 


pfcaiiar  propertiea  of  wood  which  lead  to  its  warptng  and 
crackiog.  Of  these  the  first  in  order  was  made  oy  T.  A. 
Knicrht,  Eaq„  and  commameated  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society 
iu  1^1  and  1817  ;  end  they  mear  to  be  oppoaed  to  some 
ftnenHW  reoeifed  opinions*  In  his  first  paper  on  the  sob- 
iMt,  prialed  in  the  tdnety-first  vohime  of  the  *  Philosophical 
Tniwtftioiis*  (p.  844,  &c),  Mr.  Knight  obeenres  *tbat  there 
B  io  erery  kind  of  wood  what  workmen  call  its  grain,  con- 
wting  of  two  kinds,  the  false  or  bastard,  and  the  tme  or  rilver 
frnin/  <  The  former/  he  explains,  *  ooorists  of  those  con- 
afrtrtc  circles  whidi  mark  the  annual  increase  of  the  tree; 
ami  the  latter  is  composed  of  very  thin  lamins,  diverging  in 
m!7  direction  from  the  medulla  (or  pith)  to  the  bark,  ha^ng 
futk  sdhesioD  to  each  other  at  any  time,  and  less  during  the 
«unn^  sod  summer  than  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  whence 
tw  ffnter  brittlencss  of  wood  in  the  former  seasons.'  His 
oWnations  in  thb  paper  refer  to  English  oak,  but  they  are, 
bf  AJ9,  oMve  or  leas  applicable  to  every  other  kind  of  wood, 
tKe  «ood  of  ezogenooB  plants  onl^,  of  courBe,  bein^  included 
(A  this  remark.  The  truth  of  his  obs^nrations  is  illustrated 
bf  the  <act  tibnt  in  diying  whole  trunks  it  b  imposnble  to 
^if!tii  the  wood  from  spliltine  more  or  less,  the  cncks  being 
n  all  esses  directed  towards  the  centre,  thus  indicating  that 
^  wood  shrinks  in  n  greater  ratio  in  the  direction  of  tbe  dr- 
luatfertDte  ef  the  tiunk  than  in  the  direction  of  its  diameter, 
u«i  lUst  the  naiiating  or  difernng  lamine  of  what  Knight 
K^le*  die  true  or  silver  gndn  w91  readily  separate  from  each 
hW.  Iu  sawinff  the  Enjglish  oak  into  boards,  Knight  ob- 
•«7v«». '  it  is  uanal  to  cot  it,  aa  ranch  aa  possible,  into  what 
r>  tilled  quarter-boards,  which  are  so  named  becanae  the 
2^  M  fim  cut  into  quarters.'  *  In  a  perfect  board  of  this 
(«i«i;  be  adda,  *  the  saw  exactly  follows  the  dveetion  in 
•  ^b  the  tree  most  readily  divides  when  cloven ;  in  this  case 
t!^  fasMue  of  the  silver  grain  lie  pandld  with  the  surfiRO  of 
t^  bosfd,  and  a  board  mus  cut,  when  properly  laid  in  the 
'^'^y  it  rarefy  or  never  seen  to  deviate  from  its  true  boriaontal 
i^Mttion.*  An  American  machine  for  cutting  np  trunka  so 
•t«u  all  ibe  boards  produced  may  posaess  this  ouali^  is  noticed 
''uy  Saw.Miu^  p.  C,  p.  481.  « If,  on  the  contraiy,'  to 
'''^nne  Mr.  Knight's  obaervatkms,  '  one  be  sawed  across  the 
<-'^  grain,  it  will,  during  many  years,  be  incapable  of  bear- 
''T  chaagts  of  temperatare  and  of  moisture  witnout  becoming 
^ifped ;  nor  will  the  strength  of  numerous  nails  be  sufficient 
*^^s^j  to  nrsvent  the  inconvenience  thence  arising.  That 
'«-2ic»  of  n  board  of  thb  kind  which  grew  nearest  the  centre 
«•  Oie  tree  will  always  show  a  tendency  to  become  convex, 
*^  the  opposite  one  concave,  if  placed  in  a  situation  where 
^«^  aidaa  are  equally  expoaed  to  neat  and  moisture.' 

1>  (he  secoadpaper  or  Mr.  Knight  on  thia  subfect,  in  the 
^i^3«eophkal  Traoaactioos,'  vol.  cvii.  p.  969,  &c.,  he  atatea 
^  (vsnh  of  lanilar  experiments  upon  ash  and  beech.  Some 
4a  hcerds  of  these  woods  were,  to  quote  his  own  words,  *  cot 
nByyoBlte  direetioBS  reiarive  to  their  medulla,  so  that  the 
yqgent  csHahg  proceasea  crossed  the  centre  of  the  aur- 
™^»«ieof  diem  at  right  angles,  and  lay  parallel  with 
^  nrtm  of  othMs ;  by  which  means  I  be<»me  enabled  to 
■^Jt^  owBoaiitivc  extent  of  their  expansion  and  con- 
^'J'^jrhai  wey  were  subjected  to  various  degrees  of  heat 
***"p*<'>a.*  •  Both  were  placed  under  periectiv  similar  oir- 
T^J^**  ia  a  warm  room,  when  those  which  had  been 

'^'^  ^  tit6nf[  acTttRi  the  convergent  cdlnlar  processes 


soon  changed  their  ftmn  veiy  considerably,  the  one  nde  bd» 
eomine  hollow  and  the  other  raised  ;  and  m  drying  theae  con- 
tracted neariy  14  per  cent  rehitive  to  their  breadth.  The 
others  retmned,  with  very  little  variation,  their  primary  form, 
and  did  not  contract  more  than  3}  per  cent,  in  dirying. 

Tredgold,  after  briefly  noticing  the  above  experiments, 
gives  the  result  of  another,  conducted  apparently  by  himself, 
which  completes  the  application  of  the  same  important  prin- 
ciples to  the  more  ordimur  materials  of  the  ioiner.  '  As  Mr. 
Knight,'  he  observes,  'had  not  tried  resinous  woods,  two 
specimens  were  cdt  from  a  piece  of  Memel  timber ;  and  to 
render  the  result  of  our  observation  more  dear,  conceive  Fig.  1 
to  represent  the  sectkm  of  a  tree,  p^  | 

the  annual  rings  being  shown  by  ^' 

ehndes.     BD  represents  the  manner 

m  which  one  of  our  pieces  was  cut,       

and  AC  the  other.    The  board  AC    M^K^K^^f^ 
contracted  8*75  per  cent,  in  width, 

and   became    hollow  on    the  side  ■»{  JI^Ba 

marked  ft.  The  board  BD  retained  Ki.-;.,.^i-^^ifli^  ^ 
ita  original  strmightness  and  con- 
tracted only  0*7  per  cent.'  The 
difibrenee  in  the  relative  amoont  of 
contraction  between  boards  cut  in 
the  two  ways  faidicated  in  ^  diagram,  appears  therefore  to  be 
even  greater  than  in  hard  woods.  '  From  theae  experiments,' 
Tredgold  obaervea,  '  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  merely  by 
a  proper  attentkm  in  cutting  out  bomds  for  pannels,  &c.  will 
be  okKrious ;  and  it  will  also  be  found  that  pminels  cut  so  that 
the  septo  are  nearly  parallel  to  their  faces  will  appear  of  a 
finer  and  more  even  gnun,  and  require  less  labour  to  make 
their  surface  even  and  srooodi.'  He  considers  that  their 
resulta  will  be  no  less  interesting  to  cabinet-makers,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  tables.  *  For  such  purpoaea,' 
he  says,  *  the  planks  should  he  cut  so  as  to  cross  the  nugs  aa 
neariy  in  the  curection  BD  as  possible ;"  and  he  expresses  hia 
opinion  that  the  great  superiority  of  the  billiard-tables  of  some 
nmkers  to  those  of  others  is  attributable  to  a  knowledge  of 
this  property  of  wood.  As  afiecting  ornamental  woo£  he 
remarks  that  where  the  transverse  septa  are  large,  a  pbmk  cot 
like  BD  will  be  fisured,  while  one  cut  as  AC  will  be  phun. 

Reasonable  and  self^vident  as  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments above  detailed  may  appear,  when  the  physiological 
structure  of  exogenous  wood  is  taken  into  consideration,  they 
are  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  an  opinion  prevalent 
among  joiners,  that  a  pftmk  or  board  cot  as  AC,  whidi  would 
be  tenned  mUd^  is  preferable  to  one  cut  in  the  plane  of  the  axis 
of  the  trunk,  like  BD,  which  would  be  termed  ttromg,  not 
with  reference  to  its  actual  strength  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  but  rather  as  a  correbtive  to  mild,  as  indicative  of 
rankness,  hardness,  or  coarseness,  and  its  presumed  tendency 
to  warping. 

Another  kind  of  warphig  or  irregnter  shrinkage,  wldch 
ofWn  afiects  joists,  door-posts  or  jambs,  and  other  thick  pieces 
of  wood  which  are  cut  from  one  side  of  a  trunk,  ia  thus  ex* 
plamed  by  Mr.  Knight  (Pha,  Ihnu,  vol.  evil.,  p.  S74.> 
*  The  hiterior  and  older  layers  of  wood,'  he  stetes, '  are  much 
more  solid  and  specifically  heavy  than  the  external  layers  hi 
the  same  tree:  and  the  hitter  conseqnentiy  contract  more 
longitudinally  in  diying  than  the  former,  and  the  edge  of 
every  board  (that  has  been  cut  with  surfiKies  neariy  pwrallel 
with  the  line  of  the  converging  cellular  processes)  which  lay 
nearest  the  medulla  in  the  tree  will  therefore  in  diying  be^ 
come  convex,  whilst  the  opposite  edge  will  become  concave.' 
From  these  remarks  it  may  be  preramed  that  while,  ^whero 
flatnem  of  sorthoe  is  the  principal  object,  a  piece  of  wood  cot 
like  BD,  F^,  1,  is  prefbrable  to  one  cut  like  AC,  tiie  bitter 
would  be  praf^rable  where  the  permanent  straightness  of  the 
edges  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  the  fibres  near  its 
two  edges,  bemg  equidistant  from  the  pith  or  medulla,  will 
ahrink  equally,  while  in  BI>those  at  theedge  B  will  contract 
more  than  those  at  the  edge  D. 

By  paying  due  regard  to  such  circumstances  in  the  selection 
of  wood,  the  joiner  may,  m  a  great  degree,  evade  the  hiooB* 
venience  arising  ihnn  irreguhur  variations  hi  the  diasenslons  of 
his  aaaterial.  As  an  illimtratlon  of  the  application  of  sneb 
knowledge,  we  may  refer  to  the  method  described  in  DoddV 
'Britiah  Manofoctores,'  aeries  iv.,  p.  811,  in  Knigfaft 
'  Weekly  Vdmne,'  as  occMioMdly  adopted  hi  the  formation  ei 
krge  deal  table-tops,  for  veneermg  with  mahogany  or  rose* 
wood.  Owing  to  then*  great  width  and  various  other  drenaa^ 
stances,  such  boards  or  slabs  are  pecnKariv IkUe  to  warpinfp' 
but  tho  tendency  is  guarded  against  by  eeleeting  deals  aa  Ann 
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uiinBi  $tmr  hmekm  or  tour  inclni  aad  •  balf 
■Im^  lofviiMr  Mk  by  n^.  m  ««%•  vlrich 
Um  hevt  oT  tlM  trw  Mair  joiMd  to 
When  Um  yiM  U  tham^ghljr  wt,  tU  vide 


oiliWo  edgo. 
vid0  canpOHM  bovd 


rkm  mdoDsd  it  tfaaa  cut  an  iato  aiint*  bj  Mwinf  H  longitn- 
iiiMUj  ttMlvfty  batwwtt  tW  jpioti, md  UMtealiptare  r  '  ' 
with  •  fitftker  cbangv  ia  Um  order  of  ploctng  Ibo 
Tko  toblo-lop  tbM  coMMti  of  pMcc*  of  wood  not 
l«o  iiicbot  wtdoy  to  amofrod  m  mohmU/  to  oountoroct  onj 
iodiofttioa  to  vorpn^.  A  doe  rcgwd  to  the  k  vt  of  varping 
•od  ibriokoM  »  oIk»  votj  nnr— ry  to  tbe  ooottmctioo  of 
larfo  OMmJaiQa  and  dccofotkait,  vbicb  ore  built  op,  aa  it 
wore«  of  aoTeraJ  Uiitinct  pioeea  of  wood.  In  makiog  wooden 
ODJOBiBa,  for  example,  arvenl  pieces  auit  be  fitted  togetber 
to  Ibrw  0  boUow  cylinder,  in  preference  to  using  ooe  large 

rat;  or,  wbere  large  {lostsare  used,  tber  must,  if  appearance 
to  bo  iggaideJ,  be  sunooiMlcd  by  a  oaaaljcr  of  narrow  pieces. 
KndU  coloniDs  nay  be  made  of  a  single  piece,  mod  jproTeotod 
Droia  splitting  by  boring  a  large  bole  down  tbeir  axis. 

Tbe  orimal  abrinkage  of  wood  in  drying  is  not  bowcTor 
tbe  only  nwago  of  dtiiiwaion  to  be  provid^  for,  aince,  from 
its  bygronetrie  propertiea,  changes  m  tbe  state  of  the  atmos- 
ukere  oooasioii  even  old  and  acaaooed  wood  to  mj  in  siie 
inmi  tkao  to  tima.  Of  this  we  ba«e  a  kmiliar  illostistioQ  in 
tbe  Ion  that  doors,  esnerialty  garden  doori,  which  open  and 
abut  with  facility  in  ary  weather,  frequently  awell  so  aa  to 
beenmo  aloiosi  imaHnroable  in  •  homid  state  of  the  atmof- 
idtem.  Kiom  oxpertaiaBte  made  by  M.  Roadclet,  oootcd 
oir  Tradfold,  it  appnuv  thai  in  wood  of  a  mean  degree 
or  drynete  the  eitant  of  eootnction  and  expansion  produced 
by  the  oBual  chaofces  in  the  state  of  Uie  atmosphere  ww,  in 
firewood,  bom  4|th  to  J,th  port  of  its  width,  and  in  oak, 
from  |||th  to  {|(h  |«rt  of  lis  width,  showmg  a  mean  variation 
CdmI  to  fhtb  pan  of  the  width  in  fir,  and  ^1^  part  of  the 
width  in  oak.  At  this  nman  rate  of  variation  the  difibrsBce 
of  width  prodoeed  by  the  above  caose  alooo  in  a  fir  board 
lU  iuchm  wide  wmdd  be  ^  of  an  inch,  an  aaMMOt 
hmur  SMfidont  to  cause  the  boaid  to  split  or  crack,  if  it 
fisod  tmmovoably  at  both  edgca. 
For  lite  above  iWMoos  it  balways  neocaaary  to  inaort  pannds 
in  the  ffamework  in  which  they  are  mounted,  in  aach  a  manner 
■a  to  allow  Ireo  motion  at  one  or  botb  edges.  An  ordinary 
ftamed  door,  anch  aa  that  rrproiented  oodcr  Dooa,  P.  C. 
fk  M,  aiurda  a  ftood  esampio  of  panocUed  work,  and  ooe  in 
which  Ibis  peculiarity  m^f  bo  readily  observed.  In  this  kind 
nf  doar  the  stylos,  marked  32,  2,  ia  the  cot  referred  to,  the 
aaila,  marked  6,  A^and  the  muniona  (or,  as  they  are  frequently 
I  bv  wodkmen,  the  amgaCms),  maiied  6,  (»,  6,  ooostitote  a 
g  naming  of  tbick  bnc  comoanoively  tavrow  pieces  of 
i,  tbe  rectangnlar  openiajn  or  which,  nmrkcd  1.  1,  1,  1, 
ate  lilled  with  thm  boaitls  called  uaonels,  usually  cut  to  one* 
thifd  of  tbe  tbickuom  of  the  frammg.     Tbe  paaioeU  are  ilid, 


nbambBMiT 


atrvng 


faal  with  the  |inbn  of  the  ^od,  u  sulfie 
na  plaoeu  In  now  boaaea  it  amy  oAen  be 
aMpaannea  of  the  paini  towarda  tbe  sides, 
the  innnda  of  doom  and  wiodow-shutters,  t 
mora  than  nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  they  b 


brfcire  tbe  fmnmm  is  completely  pot  togetber, 
phrajcbad  or  cnt,  ahont  balf  an  ia^  deep,  m  tbe  famcr  edges 
of  the  framing,  faMo  which  grooves  they  are  nuale  to  fit  with 
iftciani  aoeuracy  to  piwveot  shaking  or  mttling.  yet  not  au 
l^gbr  aa  to  pieiant  ibetr  sliding  a  Utile  in  the  gioovea,  aa  the 
lamnal  abrinka  or  oapanda.  The  usual  practice  la  to  fit  them 
(bM  ao  tight  that  a  little  Ibroe  applied  to  the  edge  of  the 
'  '  )  band,  u  sulficieni  to  drive  it  mto 
be  pem*ivod,  by  the 
,  or  rather  edgca,  of 
tliat,  even  when  not 
e,  they  have  shrunk  at  least 
Kaijbth  of  an  inch  sincr  tbe  completion  of  the  painting, 
witaatanding  tbe  eai«  takm  u»  •casoo  them  previously ; 
and  if  obncrvationa  wrno  made  with  nilBcieot  accuracy,  it  would 
ba  lonnd  ihni  iba  anwanl  of  shrinkage  appears  to  be  grratcr 
or  lorn  aaeaniiag  to  the  stote  of  the  atmosphere.  The  addi- 
tianaf  gint  or  aiulsto  huU  the  pamrl  hi  iu  place  wouU  ooe^ 
sioo  tbe  panncis  to  crack  or  split,  which  they  oocasiuoaUr  do 
with  a  noiae  aniiciiatly  indicBtife  uf  the  irrmwtibU  farce 
wilb  mhiA  tba  ahange  of  dimeosion  takes  plaoe.  la  superior 
doom Ibo aagW formed  between  tbe  iancr  edgeof  the  framing 
«mI  tba  faea  of  the  pajMKl  is  oecapfad  by  a  naiuiaiikg,  put  in 
wllb  a»'flrwljainia»  wbicb  areeaplatned  below  ;  ia  each  a  caaa 
aaiw  mMi  be  taken  ao  to  inaart  the  aails  by  which  the  BMwld- 
big  ia  bald  m  Ite  placo,  tbal  they  mav  enter  Uttframimg  tmfy, 
nMboal  tnacbing  tba  paonda.  la  bad  aofk  they  are  oltcn 
driven  earrlmair  iato  totb.  and  tbe  almeai  bef  itable  cooscu 


ioa  is  that  Iba 

kafatetiHibai 


crack,  in 


of  their  fia^ 


^  .  iad  otbrr 
of  ioinar'a  work  are  framed  and  pannelled  fai  the  tmw  «•«  « 
ordinary  doors,  tba  pannala  tbemadvea  being,  abi'a  too  ii4« 
to  ba  oat  oat  of  a  ainglo  boanl,  wwnpiaaJ  af  too  «  ^ 
picoea  uaited  with  glue  at  thair  adgasi  Tredaolil  aAnm, 
iiowever,  that  each  pannds  ebodd  never  ba  amSe  awv  iku 
fifteen  bicbca  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  aod  aot  m  Iwf r  if  « 
caa  be  avoided.  A  aiattlar  eonetructiea  k  aba  ed^inl «« 
superior  fumttara  for  the  backs  of  cbeati  of  diaoen,  b>4. 
cases,  &c.,  aa  the  jplaa  la  laora  efledad  tbui  aay  odirr  *>? 
the  exdueioB  of  oast.  By  dividing  tba  width  of  tW  u  & 
into  two  or  more  portiona,  it  nEdocea  the  aaweat  of 
abrioki^  at  aay  one  mint;  aad  if  tbe  paaads  br 


enter  the  grooves  of  tne  fruaiaff  oaly  a  oaarCir  of  u  ir-*  a 
each  tide,  each  pannel  may  sbriiw  nearly  ndf  aa  lack  v.i'.  m 
producing  any  apertore  between  tbe  pannd  aad  the  ftia .  i 
A  simpler  but  iem  efiectual  mode  of  attainbg  the  mm  . 
ject,  wnich  is  often  adopted  for  tbe  backs  of  luraitarr,  vmi  s* 
tome  other  parposes  in  which  an  extended  sarface  of  ^mr*.  .• 
b  rec^uircd  at  Iem  cost  tbaa  is  invdved  la  finaimg  sad  («&.•■ . 
Hog,  IS  to  fix  a  icrics  of  narrow  boards  aide  by  side,  m\h  ,• 
them  with  a  few  nails  only,  without  glue,  ia  order  tkst  u  . 
niay  retain  as  much  freedom  of  motion  «  pueuble,  sod  irf^. 
ing  the  adjoining  edges,  aa  abowa  at  a,  a,  Fy.  1  Bt  •.  • 
arrangement  a  considerable  aamuat  of  shrinksirs  Od/  *ii 
place  a ithout  producing  any  opeoiag  between  tbe  »:,  -  -  « 
boards,  aad,  if  the  aails  be  aot  fix^  too  aear  their  t^** 
surticient  play  may  ba  allowed  to  pravaal  tbe  wood  *rm 
cracking. 

a  a 


Ew  'I  ■'  '  ■  ,y-> 


y-\r 


The  appaanace  of  ouch  boarding  aaaT  be  lasproved  bv  f<r«- 
ing  a  bead  with  a  moalding-plane  along  ooe  ed|rr  of  •«* 
board  on  the  visible  side,  as  at  6. 6,  /^.  9,  becauM  (h  i-a. 
mcona  tbe  open  joint  b  m  aome  oegree  masked  In  tW  o  * 
or  wide  groove  on  the  oppoaite  siile  of  tba  besdiac     T- 
sauie  means  of  avoiding  tne  diaspeeaUe  appearaarr  */  n- 
opi*ning  joint  is  adopted  ia  soaie  doora  aad  shattm  mht-l  .«• 
fnuned  and  (lanndled  in  tbe  uaud  manner,  bat  in  «b<-fc  *  - 
paunels  are  made  two-thirds  instead  of  una  third  of  the  t;   i 
nem  of  tbe  framing.     In  this  case  the  edges  aie  ntoi-   - 
the  tbickncas  of  an  ordinary  pannd,  aad  the  rebated  («^-- 
alone  ia  ioaertcd  in  the  groovea  of  the  framing,  akJ< 
unreduced  portion  of  the  pannd  ia  broogbt/lMA  or  etm  •  - 
tlie  surface  of  tbe  frambr.    This  aMm  of  conMnvi--  • 
often  adopted  for  extemd  doors,  aa  it  diowa  tbem  to  bv  »• 
Strang  wtthout  any  great  tbicknem  of  fraiaiag.    At  i 
Fig,  2,  le  shown  another  mode  of  jtiining  boardi  nd»  b^  « 
which  is  odicd  OMrfoMoardiHMr,  and  ia  applirahU  la  v - 
or  Jh^,  of  or  exoaedlng  hdf  an  inch  in  tbirkat^     *! 
plan   M  freouently  adopted  for  the   kind  of  iafcrw  < 
called  4sdjpatf  fioon^  which,  to  avoid  tba  exprnie  d  fie 
are  made  of  narrow  boards  placed  side  by  m6t,  aad  b-  • 
gether  br  trsnsverte  piccea  called  ledgaa  or  baHraa,  t«  » 
each  of  the  boards  is  nailed .     Tbe  blnl,  m  shown  ia  t » « 
where  it  b  repreeented  as  maskea  bv  a  bead,  euaai*'*  •    • 
groove  cut  ia  ihe  edge  of  oae  board,  ivceiviaig  a  f^.  ** 
tongue  formed  oa  the  ed^  of  tbe  a^joialag  oae.    V- 
called  aarfdi  fdnum, nmda  to  pdra, oaa  for  forming  tW  ^o- 
'and  the  other  for  formlaff  laa  toagwe,  ara  made  te  k* 
tbe  fitting  of  mateb^boaidiag ;  bat  wbara  tbe 


mg  Of  mataMwaraiag ;  bat  wfeara  tbe  mteev  aort : 
I  theae  tba  poovo  may  be  fonaed  witt  ibr  bi»' 
iog-pbute  cdlod  a  pkmgk^  aad  Iba  fia^g^a  by  *%>' 
away  cmb  side  with  a  rtUiinpkmm 
waAy^  though  iacorrectly,  termed  a  i 
tbb  kind  of  jofait  b  tint  caUed  pirn 

aadaaf* 


wbkb  b 


which  botb  edges  of  everr  Im  _  . 

dip  of  wood  b  insetted  between  tbrm  to  fill  ap  tbe  <-»  — 

"  *    b  olurA 


Tbb  plaa,  wbidi  bvdvaa 
plored  ia  fioors. 

As  indicated  by  Its  aaate,  a  very  imoartmit  olepw  im*  ■  «' 
ilie  art  v(  joimrv  b  the  formalbin  af  lowing  sm  m'<r>'^^ 
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teml(*ncy  of  fho  inclino^d  faces  to  slip  upon  each  othor,  it  is 
ditiicult  to  fonn  it  with  accuracy.  It  is  the  joint  used  for  the 
Jincrleff  of  pi<'tiire-framcs,  and  for  many  other  pur|)Oses  in  which 
the  joint  is  cxfK>s<'d  to  view  in  the  same  manner ;  and  in  «uch 
fiis<'s  the  strengrth  c>f  th«*  joint  is  often  increascil  by  inserting, 
in  a  saw-cut  made  for  the  pur|)osc  in  a  slopin*?  dircvtion,  a 
thin  slip  or  key  of  hard  woml  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines.  This  key  is  inserte<i  with  glue,  and  when 
I  hat  is  dry,  the  snnerfluon'?  comers  are  cut  oif.  At  e^  Fuj,  3, 
is  shown  a  mitru<l  joint  at  an  obtuse  angle,  to  show  that  this 
form  of  joint  is  applii-able  to  any  angle,  the  plane  of  the  joint 
being  in  all  ca^es  m«<le  to  bisect  the  angle.  To  facilitate  the 
accurate  formation  of  mitred  joints,  joiners  enij)loy  a  contriv- 
ance called  a  mihe-ffox,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  saw  and 
nlanc,  or  tJtooff  the  incline<l  faces  exactly  to  the  required  angle. 
The  last  joint  represented  in  Fig.  3,  tiiat  marked/,  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  overla[>j)ing  with  the  mitred  joint,  much 
neater,  where  the  angle  alone  is  visible,  than  the  former,  and 
stronger  than  the  latter,  like  which  it  may  be  nailed  both 
ways.  Fig,  4  illustrates  an  arnmLrement  almost  too  simple  to 
need  explanation,  by  which  the  strength  p.      . 

of  a  nailed  joint  of  the  over-lap  kind  ^^* 

may,  with  very  little  extra  trouble  or 
waste  of  stuff,  be  greatly  increased.  Sim- 
ple as  it  is,  however,  it  is  very  rarely 
practised  in  this  country,  and,  indee<l, 
has  never  been  seen  by  the  writer  ex- 
cepting in  tobacco-chests  or  packing- 
cases  from  America.  For  neater  piir- 
|X)ses  it  might  be  worth  while  to  divide 
each  joint  into  four  or  more  portions, 
instead  of  two  oidy,  as  in  the  cut,  by 
which  means  the  tendcn<'y  of  the  joint 
to  open  by  the  warping  of  the  wood,  or 
m  conse<iuenct»  of  external  violence,  would  be  still  further  re- 
sisted, owing  to  the  more  frequent  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  nails. 

In  all  the  anpdar  joints  above  noticed,  the  two  pieces  of 
nood  which  form  the  memlx'rs  of  the  joint  are  held  together 
by  the  glue,  naiN,  or  screws  applie^l'to  connect  them;  but 
in  the  higher  operations  of  the  joiner  and  cabinet  maker,  the 
wood  is  so  cut  as  in  some  degree  to  hold  the  cfmstnicticm  to- 
gethcr  indeiwndcntly  of  such  aid.  In  the  joints  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  for  example,  where  a  represents  a  joint  adapted  for  ex- 
ternal angles,  and  b  a  joint  for  internal  angles,  sueh  as  those- 
of  the  skirtings  of  a  room,  the  form  of  the  joint  alone  would 
hold  it  together,  irresi)ective  of  any  fastenings.     The  same 

Fig.  5. 


obTect  U  attained  far  more  perfectly  by  the  various  mr^Ies  of 
efovrfniiing,  the  simplest  of  which  is  illustrate<l  bv  Fig.  6.  in 
which /I  and  /»represint,  in  isometrical  |ien5|H'ctive*a  jnirtion  of 
two  lj4Mnh,  swch  as  two  sides  of  a  box,  or  the  bark  and  one 
*ide  of  a  drnwer.  nif  nmdy  for  fixing  together  by  an  ordinary 
dovHail.'d  jomT.  nod  r  *ho\v«  the  joint  as  it  appears  when  Htt<»d 
toeelher.  ft  i%ill  U» evident  that,  w  hen  thu«uniti^l,  the  wedin*- 
Hj4ie«l  pn>je«*tions  from  the  end  of  the  p'«<t»  a  (from  the 


transverse  sectional  form  of  wbicli,M>iD»wluU  iwrmM.'.i;  t'at 
of  a  dove*s  tail,  the  joint  takes  its  naiue)  must  powertuili  n  .( 
any  strain  lending  to  icparate  the  joint,  nolcst  that  mpj  ,i  • .  1 
jjen  to  be  exerted  preciaely  in  one  direction ;  whil«  il„'  ^^^ 


rate  fit  of  the  purts,  aided  by  the  glue,  and  m  soirir  au .  i 
nails  or  screws,  renders  the  joint  so  strong  even  io  tlmt  tir  < 
tion  that,  if  properly  made,  the  wood  will  sooner  ImoJi  u 
separate  at  the  joint.     The  small  dovetail-thaped  |»n.j.ri, 
in  the   piece  a  are  called  /w»f,  and  the  opcniupg  .  ui  .n  • 
"ud  of  ft  to  receive  them,  holes     When  the  Ixjardj  %ihHij .  » 
stitute  the  members  of  a  long  dovctailc«l  ioiot  ar«  cihujk.vv 
two  or  more  pieces  glued  together  at  the  edg»\<,  it  i>  vk> . 
to  arrange  the  dovetailing  that  the  gluei*  joint,  if  in  iIm  \<. 
corresponding  with  a  in  the  cut,  shall  fall  in  one  of  ti»f  j 
and  not  in  an  interval  between  them,  and  if  in  the  pim 
one  of  the  intervening  solid  s))accs  between  the  hol*«,  n^.  < 
in  the  hole  itself;  because  by  such  an  arrangement  tin-  • 
ing  up  of  the  dovetail  tends  to  hold  the  glued  joint  lu^;.!' 
while  it  might  otherwise  tend  to  split  it  open.     In  cohm-  < 
the  front  of  a  drawer  with  its  sides,  it  is  desirable  lo  «\.w. 
the  joint  entirely  on  the  front  face.    This  is  done  hv  tL<  k 
of  joint  shown   in  Fig.   7,   which  is  Fig.l. 

termed  a  dovetail  blind  of  one  eye. 
In  it  the  piece  forming  the  front  of* 
the  drawer  is  made  thicker  than  the  I 
side,  and  the  pins,  which  arc  formed 
on  the  front  piece,  are  nwde  only  as 
large  as  if  it  weie  of  the  same  thick-  i 
ne.<s  as  the  side,  and  the  intervening  I 
spares  are  not  cut  through  the  extra 
thickness  of  the  wood.  Similar  to  this 
is  the  dovetail  biittd  of  both  eyes,  or 
mitred  dovetail^  in  which  botli  pieces 
are  of  equal  thickness,  and  the  pin-holes,  as  well  as  tU-  • 
are  stopped  about  one-eighth  or  three-sixteenths  of  un  ; 
from  the  outer  or  visible  surface  of  the  wood,  the  eiim  t: 
ness  of  the  wood  thus  left  uncut  being  miirvd  ;  no  il  • 
joint  is  very  secure,  but  the  means  by  w  hich  it  b  mi.i'  r  • 
are  completely  invisible.  Such  a  joint  of  course  ^»^^ul^v*  i 
accurate  workmanship,  to  enable  all  the  parts  to  til  (* 
without  Ihing  so  tight  in  any  part  as  to  need  injuniHu  .• 
in  kno<  king  up  into  its  pro[>er  |x)sition. 

The  only  other  kind   of  joint  that  claims  notice  bm'  i« 
mortise  and  tenon^  which  is  the  kind  of  joint  usually  <  n»[ 
for  connecting  the  several  members  of  the  framing  ui  a 
or  similar  ])iece  of  [winnelled  work,  as  well  as  for  mun\  . 
pnri)oses.     A  vwrtise  is  a  deep  an4  narrow  groove  .  ul  -.. 
member  of  the  framing  to  receive  a  corresi)oruling  j.ivjr 
called  a  tenon,  or,  impn)iKrly,  utamni,  formed  on  tin-  * 
another  niemt)er  of  the  framing  which  abuts  upon  it.  u*-i 
right  angles.     Tredgold  recommends  that  the  thick..*  -•  » 
tenon,  and  consequently  the  width  of  tlie  mortiM>  to  n«t  > 
.should   Ixj  about  one- fourth  of  the  tliickness  of  tl.o  ♦.-.i. 
and  that  the  width  of  the  tenon  should  never  be  gnji»    ' 
<i%e  times  its  thickness      A  more  general  rule,  hovkc^tr 
make  the  tenon  one-thinl   the  thi<'kness  of  that  pt»n  -< 
framing  which  it   is  to  enter.     When  the  mcmUrt  «.: 
fnnning  are  wide,  the  tenon  is  dividtxi  by  an  intervc u nt:  • 
into  two   parts,  by   which  the  necessity   for  weakti.:i; 
frame  by  very  long  mortises  is  avoided.     In  Fig.  ^.  n  ri 
sents  a  divided  tenon  of  this  kind,  and  b  is  what   U  i«  ri- 
douh/e  tenon,  vhicli  is  sometimes  used  in  very  th»»k  •:   < 
es|)ecially  in  the  framing  of  drwrs  which  are  to  rfM.t.f  i 
tise  locks,  or  locks  inserted  in  the  thickness  of  tin  •' '  • 
which  ca<e  the  l(H*k  w  placctl  in  the  interval  betw<vtt  f 
tenon?.     In  some  crises,  where  a  single  tenon  i«  umnI  ».  • 
framing,  a  small  proj<»ction  culled  a  ctcass  or  ftather-^^- 
fonnf»d  on  each  sitle  of  it  like  a  ver^'  short  tenon,  as  in  r ,  /  . 
shallow  grooves  or  mortises  being  cut  on  c*ch  >,Jv  «•. 
princi|)al  mortise  to  receive  them. 
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AiaKlnny,  Swantva^  whicli 
t  Im  held  abost  thrw  jmuv,  and  thrn  •mlcd  «t  Plj- 
I  Dod(  «  oriniflrr  of  the  UniUrUti  eonmgatioD  at  Uu»t 
,  vbarv  ht  rraiaiiMd  tvo  yrmr^  Ue  thcii  beraae  m* 
'  of  the  UnhanMi  cougnaptatioo  at  Ilalifiu  ia  Yoriubire. 
In  aboot  Un«e  jmrv  he  moved  to  Loodoo,  where  lie  resided 
dorinir  tbe  reiaatnder  of  hit  life,  chWBy  ocniiiicd  ■•  a  claMcal 
Inarher,  and  praachioir  oaJv  ormionally  in  the  fdacse  of 
nthen :  ho  never  took  chanr<*  of  a  ooofrrgmtioQ.  Soon  after 
h«*  came  to  London  he  mamcil  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Abraham 
Rf^;  abe  died  without  iMoe  m  181S.  In  1817  he  married 
•yraio,  and  had  tvo  diUtimi,  who  wrrtved  him.  He  died 
January  10,  18S7,  in  Grrat  Coram  Street,  London,  and  waa 
tntmed  in  tba  banin|;-|rmiiad  of  St.  Geor«e*s  Bloomsbory. 
A  i<pw  yean  befonr  hb  death  he  rronrea  the  cfi|iloaia  of 
1«L.D.  Hom  the  Univeivttv  of  Abenlcen,  and  was  soon  after- 
wanlt  elected  a  mcmtic-r  of  the  Rovml  Society  of  Literature. 

I)r.  Jonaa  was  the  anthor  of  several  works,  some  of  which 
are  relifiena,  ehieflv  in  support  or  defence  of  the  evidences 
of  Cbnstinnity.    ()f  there  one  of  the  moat  important  was, 

*  lUusiratioas  of  the  Fonr  Go«neUi,  foimded  on  circumstances 
timtliar  to  our  Lord  mid  the  Evanirelistx,'  Lond.,  1808,  8vo. 
In  1809  he  iHiblished  a  short  i«tin  Grammar  for  the  use 
of  tibools;  in  1804,  a  (trrek  Ctramoiar,  which  has  been 
frmjoendjr  reprioled,  hot  the  year  before  his  denth  he  re- 
miidclled  it,  and  ehansrd  the  title  to  that  of  *  EtjrmoUxria 
<;nMm.*  In  1M12  be  iiuhli«lir<l  a  Latin  and  English 
Vucybniary,  which  be  n*|«ibliAiunl  in  1826  as  *  Antholo^rim 
Lstinm,  or  a  Development  of  the  Anakifries  by  which  the 
I'arts  of  Specrh  are  derived  frnm  each  other.* 

Dr.  Jones's  chief  work,  to  which  he  devoted  a  great  many 
years  of  his  lifp,  was  his  *(*reek  and  English  Lexic^mi,* 
whidi  was  mil4tsh«*d  in  1823,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  and  s^niin 
in  18*i6.  Ur.  Jooea  was  oiie  of  the  firvt  to  introduce  into 
thb  emiatrv  the  practice  of  teaching  (iirek  through  the 
mMlimn  of  bigliah  instead  of  Latin  ;  and  the  irst  Gnck  and 
Englisb  Lnatnon  for  general  ure  was  Dr,  Jones*s.  lie  after> 
warda  jmblished  an  abbrevieied  edition  for  the  ose  of  schools, 

*  The  Tyre's  Grrek  and  Englinb  Le&icoo.* 

There  have  since  been  teverul  Greek  and  Englisli  Lexicons, 
nm  only  In  England,  but  in  Amch<-a.  Soon  after  lyr.  Jones's 
cnme  not,  8rhre«clius's  LtxH-am  nas  translated  into  English, 
and  pnbllsbed  by  Valny,  a  m*w  edition  of  which  came  out  in 
llCII.  In  I8i6  Dr.  iXmncgan's  (•rr^k  Lrxicoo  appeared, 
and  sinoa  that  tlMMe  of  (fretrn,  Ewiiig.  Duiiliar  and  Barker. 
Ilinrks's  small  School  Lrxictm,  and  lantly  the  Lexicon  of 
LiddeU  and  Scott,  which  is  in  one  volume  4to.,  in  small 
type,  with  many  thonmnds  of  relereorrs,  and  has  already 
<  IMft)  fvarhed  a  second  odiiion.  It  is  based  on  the  German 
work  of  Ifkssow. 

The  snei^si  of  Dr.  Jonre's  Lrxicvn  was  very  great,  and 
a  large  impre«iion  was  soon  disposed  of.  The  nort,  as  might 
be  expected,  waa  e^t  without  its  faults,  aAO  was  niugnly 
treated  hi  the  second  nnmber  of  tlie  *  Westminster  Ri^view.' 

(Ganf.'s  ilfay.  18:17  :  JawmlcfEdmcaiiam,  vol.  iii.,  lH'i3.) 

JtlSQUlN,  DEPREZ-tba  name  which  it  appean  to  us, 
after  having  collated  various  aathoritire.  is  the  true  one  of  this 
r»ltlwlad  eumpoasr  of  the  naost  ancient  school  of  part-music 

oas,  there  sn*ms  little  reason  to  doubt,  a  native  of  the  Low 
Camtriaa,  though  the  honour  of  his  birth  k  bdirectly  cUimcHl 
by  nmny  Italian  writers,  while  its  date  still  rrmains  a  matter 
of  infcrancr ;  M.  Kavolle  thinks  that  the  year  1460  may  be 
assumed  aa  the  period  at  which  he  ww  born,  and  we  are  not 
inrltned  to  dttfrr  fn«n  this  opinion. 

Josipdn  wm  a  dbriple  of  Johann  Ockcnheim, '  the  oldsnt 
eampoaar  in  narts  en  the  continent,'  mys  Dr.  Uurney,  *  of 
vbuse  works  I  hare  besn  able  to  ftnd  any  remains,*  and' much 
of  nhnw  rsputation  ariam  fram  hia  having  been  the  matractor 
nf  ana  who  berema  ao  eminent.  The  master  and  scholar  were 
relatirely  to  cwch  other  as  Blow  and  Purrrll.  On  the  monn- 
aamii  of  the  former,  in  WastminalFr  Abbey,  it  is  rr«t>rdtd 
thm  ha  waa  *mamtr  to  the  fcrnrnw  Mr.  Pkincell.'  It  is  |ire. 
bshUthat  JoHpun  wcsU  into  luly  nlien  yoniy,  and  tlirre 
im|irevod  huiMrlf  in  the  knowlrtlgr  of  his  art ;  and  this  may 
hate  led  to  his  having  brrn  thought  a  native  of  that 
ciNntry,  a  supposition  to  nharh  the  (re«|umt  addition  to  his 
name  of  rrairmas.  ur  dol  Prato  (a  u»wn  in  Ttucaoy),  ma^  bi* 
Mtrtbnted.  It  is  rertain  thst  he  nas  a  ain^rr  m  the  pootiAcal 
chagprl  m  thr  time  of  S'uttis  1 V.,  who  sat  in  the  pap«l  chair 
l^ml  1471  to  1484,  lor  Adasai  speaks  of  him,  in  that  ns|mcity, 


»  Ugh 


Looii  XII.,  for  whom  ha  compnaed  mack  mmic  (osinrrai 
which  soma  amnamg  atorica  are  toM),  and  a  matst  ar  ten 
eontrired  that  the  monarrh  was  enabled  to  triw  a 


i>^ 


him  a  aramma  of  a'  hrariir, 
To  remimTthe  khv  the  maywr 


paiibtmance< 

but  neglected  to  redeem  it. 

hI  a  motet  bcfriiwiac  '  licmor  aato  verW  tb/  kr. 

lis  not  prodoctng  the  btandcd  rmnlt,  Josqmn  wreir  saotkrr 
upon  the  words,  '  Portio  mea  non  est  m  lint  vitmcan ' 
Loots  then  took  the  hintt  beatowod  a  bmeAaa,  and  tW  ««wk. 
poier  eipressed  hb  grsthnde  in  a  third  awtet,  cpmawnni«. 
'  Bonitatem  fcciati  cum  aervo  tim,  Domine.*  Bat  Glivre--o 
remarks  that  dcaire  proved  more  inaplfinn  than  grstitsiie.  ks 
the  two  first  works  very  mneh  ivrpassed  the  Imc 

The  time  of  Josqwn's  deceaar  b  not  known.  Ilv  v» 
buried  in  the  chnrch  of  St  Gudule,  at  Brearb,  abtir  U 
effigy  and  epitaph  are,  we  boliere,  stUI  to  be  ssen.  ll<*  •«  i 
very  voluminona  oompoaer,  and  man^r  of  hb  narks  rrmm, »  n 
attpst  hb  learning  ana  geniwi.  Ilawkins  gives  a  guid  ipn  tnn 
of  them  ;  Burner  more  than  one  example ;  and  levvral  «v  n 
be  found  in  the  Aitish  Museum.  *  Ue  may,'  mys  Dr.  Rami. 
*  be  justly  called  the  father  of  modem  harmony,  and  tW  •• 
ventor  of  almost  everv  ingenious  contexture  of  iu  csmtittii^ 
parts,  nearly  a  buncfrcd  years  before  Palestrina,  Orlaki  Ji 
Laaso,  Tallb,  or  Bird,  the  great  mnsieal  hmdnarics  M ::» 
sixteenth  ccntavy,  whose  names  and  works  are  still  beStl  m  tb 
highest  reverence,  by  all  true  judgca  and  lovrts  of  sU 
appean  to  me  the  true  and 
pubitioiis.* 

JOUVENET,  JEAN,  acelebretcd  French  fwialrr  .!«*. 
ing  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  bom  at  Rooen  ia  \H\ 
lie  was  first  instructed  l>v  hb  lather  Uiamt  Joaveact,  ki 
completed  hb  studies  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  attnrfid  cv 
notice  of  Lebrun,  who  in  1675  procured  htm  I 


gmmine  a^Ie  of  choral  n»> 


tfi  ♦•■ 


hb  ebctMB  an 
the  Academy  of  Painting  for  a' picture  of  Erthar  bsfoe  Ato 
surrus,  whick  b  one  of  the  bret  uaintingsof  the  Amk^i 
collection.  Jouvcnct  had  obtained  considcreble  diibDii«« 
two  years  previously  by  hb  pictnre  of  the  Imar  M-^ 
healed,  which  was  the  so-called  Ma^  Picture  (Ls  TsUn,. 
du  Mai)  of  1073.  The  May  Picture  ts  a  nainth^  whrh  «  • 
formerly  pmi'iited  on  the  1st  of  May  of  e«cry  yrar  u* 
Virgin,  in  tbc  cathedral  of  Kotre  Dome,  bv  tbs  uol4« 
of  Parb:  the  practice  ceared  in  170H.  Joovcnrt  br>« 
successively  prufi^mor,  dinrtor,  and  |ieri)clual  rertnr  «»•• 
Academy,  and  be  wm  granted  a  snutii  penvon  bj  L 
XIV.    Iledb<linl717. 

The  French  boast  of  Jonrrnet,  as  of  I^  Saw,  bwis«' 
never  vimted  Italy ;  and  it  b  for  tlie  mme  reason,  jo^-^t 
to  some,  that  he  is  censured  by  Count  Algarotti,  «hn  t! 

couM.  lie  \ 


my,  had  no  faith  in  an  exrellfuce  that  < 
of' Italy.  l*bc  norks  of  Juu%cnct  are  not  brillisat  ai  s-v  ' 
spect  or  e\en  attnrti%e,  yet  tlK*y  pnaarm  all  the  r^'" 
merits  of  a  picture  in  more  than  an  oidiaary  d<*frrr  I' 
style  rrsenililes  that  of  Nictdas  Pott««tn,  esperi»Uv  m  f^^ 
pusiticm  and  colour;  and  he  exrellrd  In  light  soil  JtmU  *• 
in  expression  he  was  nc« cr  great. 

Jau«enet*s  last  work,  the  Visitation  of  llw  Vi-gb,  «r  l* 
Ma^'ni  first,  in  the  eithndml  of  Notre  Dame,  om  |mi 
with  hb  left  hand  in  1717.  He  had  a  pnrelytic  •tT>k* 
1713  and  lost  the  use  of  hb  right  hand,  but  upon  the  fire  : 
he  ftMind  hb  loft  w  obedient  to  hb  will  m  hb  right  kid  b> 
one  of  the  manjr  proofs  that,  hi  art,  it  b  not  tha  hand  hitf ' 
mind  that  rcqoires  the  education. 

There  are  ten  of  Juovenrt's  pictam  ta  the  Itfavre,  •■' 
of  which  are  hb  best  work\  m  the  Mirerulous  Drem^-: 
Fisbea.    the    Resurrecikm   of  Lnxarus,   the   Sellen  *-' 
from  the  T«m|4e,  Christ  in  the  Houm  of  8tnma  thr  I'  - 
risen,  and  the  Dcaccnt  from  the  CVoas.    Thefost  lasr  ^  -• 
been  worked  in  tapeatry  of  the  Gobrihw^  and  thri   ».• 
all  hrvtk  cngTm%ed,  as  nave  also  nearly  all  JoB«eoH'«J*« 
works,  by  some  of  the  hret  French  engrevi  m    by  U .  !i  T  ■  * 
J.  Amlrin,  E.  Ticard,  L.  DrspWen,  A.  h^    ^ 


Trauvatn,  and  others.  There  are  works  by  Jmntwt  ai  **' 
of  the  chsrchre  of  Pkrb,  mund  and  eaael  pictnres.  ^^  '  ' 
muml  paintings  the  prineipnl  are  the  cnlnaml  Anseors  «(  ('• 
ApostJea  painted  on  the  doom  of  the  cliureli  Dm  InvaliAri 

(D'Argenville,  AhrMAIm  %'m dn ydbs/mnm  Pfmf*' 
Watelet  et  Lr%csi)ne,  jMrfManunre  dim  ^rts,  *r. ;  t^sJi  <^ 
8aint.(H*rmain,  Lm  TVosi  fuitirndt  h  Pimmlmt  m  F^wmt  • 

JOITVENCY,  PIERRE,  was  bore  si  Pbrb  hi  l«43    b* 
stwUed  at  Caen  and  aArrwarda  at  U  r<rhe,  wtth  cumM^ 
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Kfcrnt     In  MidHkm  to  UUi,  the  judgveiit,  whoo  p 
itm  BWBtfC  oHm  tint  th^deCendiiit  *  be  ia  meity/ 1 


muthmt.    To 


IM  jnnncfit  if  ito- 

vdl  Ml* 

or  iMd  fi»r  Mi  dSliy  of  Jntdw :  ami  when  for  the 
>»  that  the  phintiff  *  be  fai  merty'  for  hii  fobe  Htini. 
It  behif  ilgtwd,  the  ptrt/  in  whoer  favoor  it  fo 
|iv<»  iMjr  toe  out  etccotiua  tberrao,  direded  to  the  aheHfT 
of  the  ooont^r  where  the  pTDpertj  to  be  taken  b  fituated.  At 
eoiBimi  bw,  the  sooda  and  rhattela  of  a  debtor  onder  a  writ 
if  ftrri  foriat,  aM  the  frovHiir  prollu  of  the  bmd  ooder  a 
levari  fcr<a0,  eould  akme  be  tak(-n  tn  eiecotioii  lij  a  jodgnent 
CTBdHar  for  debr  er  daiaairn.  The  vfmtdj  waa  ejrten<M  b^ 
the  19  Edw.  L  atat  l,e.  l8(We«t.<),to  therrrdttor  orer  a 
■wiitjr  ef  the  real  puueitji  of  the  debtor ;  for  which  norpoae 
•  writ  ealled  oa  ele|nt  waa  crMted,  faicliiding  all  Avebold 
id  btemts  which  the  debtor  held  in  frveralty,  co- 
',  or  to  oonaKMi,  and  all  rmt  char|rm ;  hut  ropyholdt 
i  not  to  be  liable  to  be  taken  in  esecutum  tin<)rr  this 
By  a  tfrtioo  of  the  bw,  judgments  wert*  rt>n«*(Irn>l  to 
Who  i4hct  ffooi  the  fiiot  day  of  the  terra  in  which  chcy  wrre 
alined,  and  therefote  a  porrhfticr  mtfrht  hare  his  r^tstc  en- 
'  '  a  judginent  acknowledtrrd  pibscqucntly  to  the 
'o  terocdy  this  in1ii«ticf  it  was  niartcd  by  the 
of  Prwds  (!29  Car.  II.  c.  9),  that  any  judge  who 
ahoold  sign  Jodgmentf ,  should  at  the  time  of  ftipim^  sot  down 
tfM  exact  dale  thereof,  which  date  should  be  also  written  on 
tfM  ■arain  of  the  record  when  the  ju^lgment  w(l<«  entered,  and 
aach  hMgments  should  operate  from  tlie  date  apitcannf?  on  the 
aanna.  As,  howercr,  this  did  not  com)iel  tnc  plaintiff  to 
hrinf  Id  the  Jod|pnent  roll,  K  was  almost  hnpomblc  for  pur- 
Hmsen  to  <fiscover  what  jiKl^^ments  eitsted  against  tho  lands 
aboat  to  be  ennreyed.  An  act,  therefore,  was  passed  (4  &  5 
W««  k  BlafT,  e,  ^),  afterwards  made  perpetual  by  the 
7  ft  9  Wm.  III.  e.  36,  which  directed  that  the  clerk  of  the 
Cmft  of  C.  B.,  the  Herfc  of  the  Dockets  of  the  Court  of 
B.  R.,  and  the  master  of  the  office  of  picas  in  the  Court  of 
BsrItoqQrr,  ahoold  kerp  tn  alphabetical  list  or  dtx  ket  of  all 
Jart||itnts  in  their  respectiirr  courts,  entered  accorJinff  to  the 
Maes  of  the  defendants  ;  and  that  no  judgments  should  affect 
bnda  in  the  haada  of  l»n\  fide  nurchaai^rs,  unlras  so  docketi*d 
acvordtnit  to  the  act  How  tnit  bw  has  been  altered  by 
foeent  statntea  will  be  hereafter  considered.  For  the  purpose 
of  dlii'liai'King  a  Judgment  the  proper  mode  b  to  enter  up 
■Ibfoetion  on  the  emirt  mlU,  but  a  deed  of  release  will  have 
dM  Maie  effect  althongh  the  jtidgment  be  allowed  to  renoain ; 
and  It  has  been  held  that  a  rr lease  of  all  «iitts  i«  a  complete 
dbihaigt'  of  all  nmati^Urd  judgments.  If  eiecntiun  be  not 
flHd  ont  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  signing  the  judgment,  it 
anat  he  rerirod  by  a  writ  ofteirt/oew,  and  a  judgment  waa 
pnmnnrd  to  be  satisfied  aflrr  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  the 
algnlnf  or  tho  b^  rerival,  whi<^  b  now  cuafimMpd  by  the 
aiatote  of  the  9  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27. 

The  entertng  the  Judgment  on  record,  except  m  the  cases 
apciflod  by  the  art,  where  the  bads  in  the  hands  of  pur- 
Aasiii  are  to  be  aflreted.  b  not  aheolotoly  oecrsMaiy.  But 
to  snpport  a  writ  eiren  brought  for  the  purpose  of  rerening 
Ifea  Jndgment,  the  Jndgmeot  moat  be  entered  on  the  records 
aTtheeoort. 

RMTot  stottttns  have  btfodoeed  grrat  rhanget  b  the  law 
a#  Jodgmenfei  aa  they  alfoct  real  property,  but  as  the  same 
fvlea  whk-h  eiisted  before  thoae  enactments  are  atilt  onder 
eartofai  rlnumstain  la  ranable  of  applioatjoo,  It  may  be  osefnl 
■rat  to  consider  bow  Jndgmenta  then  stood* 

A  Jadgment  at  the  time  of  entering  no  became  a  general 
Han  aiion  all  proprrly,  real  and  personal,  which  the  debtor 
1km  naM  or  snbseqnentty  aeqaired,  and  gave  the  creditor  a 
Iml  right,  ao  long  as  the  Judgment  remained  on  the  records 
of  the  cemt  and  ttnaatMM,  to  enter  upon  and  irdnoe  into 
any  Mrh  |vnpertT,  br  aalng  ont  the  writ  of  Seri 
!f  the  gnods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor  were  to  be 
In  eservtion,  or  the  writ  of  elegit  as  to  hb  real  estate, 
i^iaby  changbf  that  whbh  was  before  a  naked  right  mto 
an  abolttto  Interest,  limiled  oevvrthebaa  to  the  amount  of 
the  deliC  or  damagea  thr  which  jndgment  waa  originally  co- 
tored  op. 

As  to  peraonal  ealato,  H  wm  enacted  bir  the  16th  section 
•I  the  teluto  of  Frmds,  tlwt  the  goods  of  the  debtor  should 
he  hiiaad  by  a  bdgment  only  from  the  time  of  taklnft  ont 
otMwtion.  And  on  the  hmiia  nation  of  thb  dense  It  waa 
Md  thai  dmttrl  hitrrevta  b  land  were  inrloded  wider  the 
tovmgMkil*.  Thb  cbwse  still  remains  hi  foil  efrct,  althongh  to  \ 
the  €«se  of  a  frnndnleni  aasignment  allrr  enterinf  np  Jnik- ' 

«f  aqnity  nanid  aabc  Im 


it  creditor  to  feltow  the  gooda  bto  the  teds  nl  tW 

he  righta  of  the  Judgment  creditor  eiktus  eal^  «t  U* 
over  the  permnal  property  of  the  debtor,  which  w^  .n  -. 
warda  extended  to  a  moiety  of  the  real  ttiate,  il  k«  ••^ 
legal  eatote  was  only  affected,  and  thetefove,  ky  the  «  . 
qoent  creation  of  trwrts,  the  jodgmcnt  mditor  wm  frn^  .  ■ 
orevented  from  obtaining  that  rcmedr  at  bw  agaiiui  \u 
drbtor  to  which  he  otherwise  would  ha»e  hem  mtjtK-- 
To  veoiedy  thb  Inconvenience,  and  enal4e  the  pp\c^  »t 
creditor  to  obtain  execution  on  the  bcmficial  bterf.t  n 
any  portion  of  the  property  of  the  dcUor,  It  a  as  rcui* . 
by  the  Statute  of  Franda  that  eii  cution  should  be  dtU^r-rd 
of  all  such  Undr,  tenements,  lectorirs,  iithrs.  and  b-T^«. 
taments,  as  any  other  person  or  |M*rsons  should  he  wittii  ^ 
possessed  of,  in  trust  for  him  arainst  whom  encnttioa  nu  « 
sued,  Kke  as  if  the  debtor  had  bcrn  seised  uf  sarh  b»ft  nd 
of  such  estate  as  they  be  seised  of  in  tnt<t  for  him  at  the  uu 
of  the  exemtion  aura.  On  the  intcrjiretatioQ  of  this  iiai. 
it  was  held  thui  an  equitable  iotcrrst  m  a  term  of  yr^-^  •« 
not  mdoded  nithln  Its  limits,  and  only  soch  trust  o'l.  » 
the  debtor  was  Interested  in  at  the  tiuie  thccirrutH^  &«« 
sued  out,  and  in  which  he  had  the  sole  beuHi«  Ul  i.  u  • 
\n  thb  case  the  judgment  creditor  bad  no  cYrcutitti  st  ^i. 
hot  he  might  oome  into  a  court  of  equity  and  rbin  \\v  u.i  * 
satisfaction  out  of  the  couttable  interest  as  be  woa«il  L. 
been  entitled  to  at  bw  if  It  vicre  legal.  As  lu»«rifr  •. 
sole  right  of  coming  into  a  court  of  ei{uity  wa«  bmrU  ««.  ■  - 
failure  of  the  bw,  it  was  necessary  that  the  jodgmrot  cmi  ♦  ^ 
should  forfeit  hb  title  to  the  utmost  by  suing  not  his  «r  • «/ 
elegit  before  the  court  wouM  listen  to  any  ap(4icstion  1 1  • 
move  the  legal  impediment.  Upon  the  same  prifwi^rt^ 
it  assisted  the  creditor  who  had  no  relief  at  bw,  tlie  n«-. 
equity  did  not  ])ermlt  a  jud-rmcnt  againat  a  tnntre,  tl«r««;'>  a 
bw  a  lien  u|K)n  the  estate  to  atfi*ct  the  brncfidal  inun*!  4 
the  cestui  que  trust. 

As  under  the  hut  mentioned  claoae  of  the  Statute  f/  F'^^  * 
a  judgment  did  not  affect  the  h^  catate  b  the  K>i-'*  ' 
the  trustee,  until  the  writ  was  abeolotely  depmitnl  n  !  ■ 
hands  of  the  shDrHT,  a  purchaser  of  the  cquluhle  nuir  «.:  - 
out  notice  might  by  getting  in  the  kgal  eatate  protert  K^l*  t 
iigainst  prior  judgments ;  but  if  the  purchaser  booglit  %\\ 
notice  of  the  jndgment,  no  acoubition  of  the  Irgal  estate  «•%  i 
lirotect  him.  Equities  of  redemption  were  decided  to  hr  ..i 
Mich  trust  estotes  as  to  be  included  by  the  Statote  of  Frv«> 
the  debtor  not  hawufr  the  sole  bencfinal  interest 

In  the  aae  of  lands  contracted  to  be  aoUl,  the  puMiM' 
relieved  to  equity  asrahist  JodgmeoU  entered  up  m\mic^u- 
to  the  contract  \  and  abo  where  land  b  oonveyed  to  tn^*'  • 
for  aale,  whoae  receipts  are  to  be  sulBcieot  dlsriMrgr ,  tkr  y»  • 
chaser  will  not  be  bound  by  any  sabaeqoent  jidfwnn  ^^ 
which  he  has  even  exprem  notice. 

Until  the  pamtng  the  arts  of  the  I  St  9  Vict  r.  11^  iA  ) 
Vict.  e.  1 1,  and  9  Ic  4  Vict.  c.  82,  the  bw  of  jwirw^> 
remained  in  the  main  unchanged.  Be  them  dccn^t  vt 
orden  of  Coorti  of  Equity  and  raba  of  Couru  of  Cutt»  * 
Law,  and  ordcre  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  maticn  oT  Iva- 
rvptc^  and  lunacy,  are  gi«en  the  cfl*ect  of  jndgmenta,  nal  (*» 
scconty  of  the  creditor  baa  been  extended  trom  a  moteir  i»k^ 
whole  of  the  debtor's  lands,  toduding  copyhoUs,  w^  > 
Icoseholda  bound  in  the  aame  manner  as  frrrhoUs.  An  '^ 
all  bnda  are  tocioded  by  the  acts,  o^cr  which  the  drbnr  w*- 


for  the  tenant  might  at  so}  ti 

So  also  were  equiti«<«  of  mdnapii 

trust  catatoa,  in  which  the  debtor  had  onir  a  partial  i 


barred  the  entail. 


ha%e  a  dbposing  power,  judgments  agminst  a  tmant 
bindmg  en  hb  issue ;  f< 

ilso  were  equit 

he  debtor  had  onIr 
Aflrr  passing  thb  net  a  qoestioo  waa  nisrd  whrthrr  siw-t 
com|inaed,  in  which  the  debtor  hnd  only  a  partial  »inv*c  *< ' 
thb  waa  act  to  rrst  bjr  a  claoae  of  the  second  art,  am'*- ■ 
aliove,  which  distinctly  dccbfta  that  the  totcrrat  ef  thf  ^  •» 
mrnt  debtor,  whether  in  poasessHm^  rvmaindrr,  ar  ie««««<« 
in  any  stociu,  fonds,  or  sharea,  aa  also  to  the  £t»drv»it »  • 
annnal  proeeeda  of  such  stucis,  ftc,  b  to  helialUe  to  ihr/«. 
mant,  and  that  stock  stamllng  to  the  nanM>  of  the  aecwie<* 
gunend  b  to  ha  to  the  same  positMm.     Money  and  smrr**^ 
for  money  (except  where  deuosiic  d  to  the  hands  of  a  i'  ' 
perann  as  a  trustee)  can  also  be  taken  to  etemtinn.    l^^  '* 
gnna^et  alteration   which    recent  statiitea  have  w<«ti     ' 
changing  the  erit^ct  of  Judgment  beforr  exccutMa  •    -*> 
out,  from  a  general  lien  to  n  speoAc  chaefe  upmi  ihr  *  i.    • . 
mta,  rectoriaa,  advnw«Hia«  tithea,  rents,  ami  hrr*<  *« 
'  of  which  the  judgnM<nt  dehasr  B^,  at  the  ii^  • 
or  at  any  ttaw  aftainawb  he  |m»   mL. 
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•  It  b  IJ10WI7  far  wmhm  of  <wngreg»tBj  pwm  to  thrwr 
dli—ilif  wioer  tb«  wbedt,  ami  evm  6tbm  and  mo^hen 
with  iMr  t*hiMrpa  ia  tli«ir  inw.  Tb<»  cfaaHot  dmms  on,  m 
If  no  unprdimant  eiittod«  uid  cniihiiHr  thrai  to  death  k  W|>- 
pcwrd  to  coavvir  them  imaadklcly  to  hravm.'  On  thia  paa- 
k^  FrafvMrll.  n.  WUmi,  in  hb  new  edition  of  Miirt 
work,  haa  tha  following  note  (vol.  i.,  p.  416)  :-*It  ia  no 
Kttla  etan^raiioQ  to  vy  that  nuoiHora  of  the*  conawgated 
people  thruw  themtdvet  under  the  chariot  wheels.  Mr. 
ktiriinft,  who  waa  rrfideot  in  OriMa  for  four  yean,  mentioos, 
that  daring  that  penod  there  were  no  more  llian  three  neh 
hmnolationi ;  and  of  thcae  one  waa  pombly  unintentional, 
whilil  the  other  two  wen*  oaaca  of  punful  ana  incurable  dia- 
ante.  But  this  practice  b  ■Kxlem :  Jagannath  himself  is 
aKidcfii,  and  haa  no  place  in  the  Vatshnara  Puranas.  It  b 
not  Improbable  that  the  prraenC  shrine  attabed  reputation  as 
a  pboe  of  pilgrimage  no  ioQgcr  ago  than  a  century '  (that  b, 
la  1740). 

(Han^toa,  AsT  /ndKa  Oauit^er;  Eouna  Roberts,  Seerm 
mmd  CkarotitrMf  af  HMuttm;  Rennell,  Memoir  of  a 
Mop  ^  HimdotUm;  Mill,  History  of  Britiak  /mfia,  by 
Wilson :  Wilson,  Smuerii  Dteiioma/y.) 

JULlA'NUS,  8ALV1US,  wm  piobably  anattreof  Mibn. 
Be  was  the  great^gnoid father  of  the  Emperor  Didius  Jultaniia. 
(Aellanna  Spartianus,  JMioM  JmUamoM.)  Julbnus  waa  twice 
eoosol,  and  also  Prarfcrtus  Uriii.  He  mentions  hb  own  con- 
anbhip  and  oAce  of  Praetor  Urbanus ;  and  he  alao  sfieaks  of 
having  been  in  EgrtK  (Du/.  alii,  tit  2,  s.  5 ;  xlvi.  tit.  a,  s.  36). 
Jnlianos  waa  a  at«ttofnibhed  juriaoonsnlt,  and  one  of  the 
Conalttarii  of  Hadrian;  and  he  may  probably  have  at- 
the  honoor  of  the  consulship  wMer  this  emperor. 
I  (Cbmrnorlas,  c  S)  speaks  of  the  Emperor  Com- 
I  aolicitiag  the  chaitity  of  a  ton  of  Salvius  Julianaa,  and 
of  hb  patting  the  father  to  death :  bat  thb  cannot  be  the 
Jnriscooaalt  Jidianns,  who  probablr  died  in  the  rpign  of  An* 
tonbiaa  Pba.  The  sepulchre  of  the  Jurisctmsult  wm  ou  the 
Vb  i^vioana,  6ve  milea  from  Rome,  according  to  8|)artianiii : 
and  hb  deaoendaat  the  Emprror  Didius  Julianas  was  buried 
la  the  same  tomb.  (DidiuM  JuBamu,  c.  8.) 

Salvtoa  Jultaana  waa  a  pupil  of  Javolenua  Priscoa,  and 
theialbra  one  of  the  Sabiniani.  Hb  authority  was  very  great 
J  the  RoBsaa  jarbts,  and  he  b  oftcner  cited  than  any 
'  wrilv  by  the  Roman  jjurisu.  evrn  more  frequently  than 
D.  The  great  work  with  which  his  name  b  connected 
waa  the  '  Edictam  Perpetaum,*  which  was  cooipiled  in  the 
tfaae  of  Hadrian.  [EoicTAt  Law,  P.  C.  S.]  Hb  princt(«] 
legal  wurit  waa  Nmety  Booka  of  Digvata.  There  are  457 
•xoerpis  from  Juliaaas  in  the  I>igest  of  Juatiiiian,  and 
cbieflV  from  the  work  jast  mentioned.  There  are  also  men- 
tfooed,  b  the  Fforeattoe  Indaa,  Sis  Booka  Ad  Minui-ium, 
Four  Books  Ad  Umeium,  and  One  Book  On  Ambiguities 
(Da  .\mbtgaitalihaa). 

JURIEU.  PIERRE,  waa  boni  'm  1637,  and  wm  the  aon 
af  a  Pnneatant  minister  at  M«r,  in  the  dioccae  of  Blob,  and 
nephew  of  the  rrlobfated  Ritet  and  Du  Moulin.  When  of 
%ce  to  antor  the  ministry,  he  succeeded  hb  father  in  hb 
|waloral  oAce.  Hb  reputatton  for  learning  afterwards  ob- 
lidaed  far  him  the  sitaatioo  of  Professor  of  Tbcologv  and  the 
Hehrvw  language  at  Sedan.  When  In  1681  the  I^roteatanU 
were  deprived  of  the  permissioa  to  give  oublic  instrwiion  b 
that  lowUf  he  ivtlrrd  to  Rouen,  and  from  thence  wt^t  to 
Rotteffdam,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology. 
Ia  that  city  the  ardour  of  his  aeal  aooa  drew  him  Into  coniro- 
fmy  with  Bayle,  Basoa«!e,  and  Saaria ;  hi  the  heat  of  which 
ha  maaifesled  the  asaw  raneoar  which  aafortunatrty  disgraces 
amst  of  hb  polrmical  writings.  He  allowed  himself  likewise 
to  fall  bto  various 
Hvrly  Imaglnalioa 

hibhawat  of  PnitraiaacLm  (a'Prsace  daring  the  year  1686. 
Thaae  who  difcad  from  him  b  opbbai,  however  high  their 
rr  for  learning  and  platy,  hr  trvaied  with  a  awst  uabe- 
severity.  (trutius  and  Hammond,  perimpa  the  two 
theulogiaaa  of  their  age,  because  they  dllfervd 
m  oa  the  subject  of  the  Anticbbi  pn-diited  b 
the  Book  of  Re«rlatiuM,  he  aiylra  *  the  dbgrace  of  the  Re- 
favmad  ChaiHl,  aod  even  of  Chrbtianity.*  The  same  sph^t 
b  amaifiat  ^i  ia  hb  well-kaowa  controversy  with  Bosauct, 
Bbhop  of  Maaax,  whom  he  doea  not  scrunte  to  accuse  of 
'ad  dishoaeity,  though,  oa  the  othrt  hand,  it  mast 
that  the  rwrtmirmliaas  of  thb  eek^Uated  defender 
a  politely  eiprrssed,  aia  rqaally 
;   the  grsat  object  of  '^ 


poirmicai  wnuoga.     tie  aiioweo  ntaiseir  likewise 

arioys  m%tr%  by  too  much  indulging  a  aatarallv 

alioa  b  the  bterpretatioa  of  pni|ihecy.     In  his 

on  the  Auocahrpse  he  even  prMfictcd  the  cato- 


afihaC^harrhofHMae.if 
of 


bmag,  It  woold  appear,  to  chaiga  hb  wtigoab  aiili  hsUaa 
the  heretical  opinions  of  Socbaa.  (noaaat,  HiM,  4i  f^ 
HooM,  vol.  iv.  p.  64 ;  vol.  T.  p.  936-888.)  With  sll  tWiT]!! 
facts  Jttrica  itaada  deservedly  hbh  aa  a  coatrsfvsisiM  ti» 
learabg  was  most  profound,  ne  S  geocially  aiact  b  tW  r*u. 

tioa  of  hb  authorities,  and  he  had  a  special  tabat  b  dite«n»c 
the  weak  pobt  b  the  caoao  of  hb  aatagoaista.  Ia  mom 
of  styb  ana  ebquenoe  he  b  immeaaurablj behiad  BMuetbt 
he  b  at  least  hb  equal  b  polemical  lataat,  ind  ky  mm  « 
considered  hb  superior  b  eruditioa.  Jorisa*s  laivnr  If^ 
was  beoombg  that  of  a  Christiaa  miaialer :  he  ««  cW. 
table  to  the  noor  alamat  beyond  hb  aieana,  and  he  rm|jOT«U 
the  great  bfloenoe  he  nomciard  with  the  forriga  nmra  « 
alleviadng  the  auiieringa  of  hb  exiled  biethrvn.  lie  dmi 
at  Rotterdam  oa  the  Uth  of  Jannary,  1718.  U'a  a«dt, 
which  are  very  muaerooay  were  eBtreinely  popubr  b  tbre 
day,  and  many  of  them  are  atill  held  In  high  tstiMUa 
by  theologiatts  of  every  school,  on  accooat  of  the  grmt  Imno^ 
which  they  dbpby.  The  principal  of  them  aie  - 1  A 
Treatiae  on  Devotion.'  S,  •  iJefcnce  of  the  Monb;  «i  tW 
Reformed  Church/  Hague,  1685,  b  answer  to  a  ««k  bt 
Amauld,  cntided  *  Morality  destroyed  by  the  Calrimm.*  |\ 
*A  Preservative  against  Change  b  Religion  ;*  abidi  •« 
written  to  refitto  Boosuet's  *  Exposition  of  tLe  CWthoTic  Fa  *k ' 
4,  •  Letter!  agabst  the  Hbtorr  of  Calviabm  by  iV  Msi»» 
bouiv,'  2  vob.  6,  Another  collection  of  contiaverM]  Ih^i, 
entitled  'The  bat  Efforts  of  opprmsed  Inaooaacc.*  $.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Church.'  He  oonsdem  it  eompnt^  d 
all  Chriatian  societies  who  hold  the 
the  Chriatian  faith. 

by  a  Reply  to  Nicolle,  who  had  written  a  wori  b  rrQ^-.m 
of  it  7,  *  A  Hbtory  of  the  Doctrinea  and  Wmiditp  of  -*» 
Jews,'  Amsterdam,  1704,  with  a  Supplemaat  paUabd  a 
1705.  8,  *  A  Treatise  on  Mystical  Theology,'  omyamA  m 
the  occasion  of  the  well-known  ountroveny  oetweea  Fmria 
and  BoaMet. 

JURISDICTION.    Thb  term  b  the  Latb  vmd  Jn 
dictio,  which  simply  sif^ifies  the  *  decbratioa  of  jai «  b« ' 
He  who  had  junsdicUo  wm  said  *  jua  dicere,*  lo  '  tkrbt 
the  bw.'    The  whole  office  (officium)  of  him  who  6rr^jM 
the  bw  waa  accordingly  expressed  by  the  word  Jarbs»«.- 
(Dig.  2,  tit.  De  Jwrutbdume,)  Jariadictb  wm  ritbv  «*\o. 
tanr  (voluntaria)  or  btigant  (contcnibaa).    The  imni**- 
vomntarb  related  to  certab  acta,  each  for  lastancr  m  i^« 
forms  of  manuniimion  and  adoption  which  mast  be  d(«r  br. 
fore  a  magistratus  in  aider  to  be  valid.     The  jatisdarbu  nc 
tentioM  related  to  litigation,  and  such  legal  proceedinc*  «■-* 
mid  to  be  '  b  jure,'  before  the  magiatrataa,  m  apftuni  '> 
the  proooediags  before  a  judex,  which  were  asid  to  b    a 
judido.'    The  aiagistratus  wm  aaid   'Joa  dicers*  ar  *m^ 
dere,'  when  he  exen-ised  hb  functions:  and  *asKp>m^« 
and  *  ^ui  Roome  jua  dicit'  are  accordingly  coavertibb  trf&-% 
Juriadiction  in  England  means  an  aathonty  which  a  ct«.t  4 
bw  or  et^nitj  has  to  decide  mattem  that  are  litigated  brwr  4 
or  queationa  that  are  tried  before  it    The  eonrts  at  Wr«r»^ 
star  have  jurisdiction  all  over  England  and  Waks ;  ba  u- 
jurisdiction  of  other  courts  b  limited  by  bring  rniAnrU  w 
certeb  limits  of  apace  and  to  certain  kinds  of  csaws  or  sj«^ 
leri  b  dbijute.     Whea  the  jarisdictioo  of  a  court  rttraai  hi 
over  England,  It  amy  atill  be  limited  aa  to  the  klod  ••(  n*^ 
abich   it  triea.    Thus  the  superior  coarta  of  b«  oal  tW 
courts  of  eoulty  have  their  aeveral  juriadicticais  at  to  m»ru  ^ 
which  they  near  and  dctemune.    [Kqcrrr,  P.  C]    Tb***- 
deaiastical  coarta  also  have  their  se  para  to  brbJjrtMi    i^- 
other  ooorta,  such  as   the  Coort  of  Insolvrarj,  IU^«.* 
Courti,  and  others,  have  their  several  JarivtirtMas     1* 
lows,  that  if  pTDceedinga  are  commenrad  agaiaat  a  warn  ^«    *- 
a  court  ahieh  has  no  jurisdiction  b  the  matter  brosgki  U    « 
it,  the  defendant  amv  answer  br  allegbg  that  the  rmr  'j» 
BO  Jurisdictjoo ;  which  b  called  pleading  to  the  >»n»:  - 
Whan  a  party  b  eonvicted  by  a  court  that  haa  no  jan*:* : 
b  the  matter,  the  pitweedbga  mar  he  moved  lain  tf«  <  ^t 
of  King's  Bench  by  the  writ  of  Certiofari  aad  if«»- 
[CaanoaABt,  P.  C.J    Those  who  hava  HaaHvd  jsr^ 
am  Ibble,  it  b  aaU,  to  oa  actioo,  If  they  amama  a  ^^ 
tioa  wbirh  they  have  not. 

JITSTICES,  LORDS.  Oar  kbgi  hava  hsaa,  e«e^  r^'^ 
the  Consueat,  b  the  habit  of  appobtbg,  aa  aermiwi  iwt«  ^ 
oaa  or  mora  persoaa  to  art  for  a  tiaie  aa  tWir  salattutf*  ' 
the  saprrme^ovrmment  either  of  the  whale  Ua|[d<aa  sr  »  • 
part  of  it.  When  Willbm  I.  latanied  to  KarMadf  the  f«w 
afVer  the  Conqu<^  he  left  hb  halfOvalhar  O^  Itahi^  ^ 
Biqraas,  aad  WllHma  ritxhertaart,  to  ha  Otmodm  ibgsi,  ^ 
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goTenuamt  and  •dmiiilitnlkNi  of  pomtiiDcnt,  tad  all  other 
oMUten  and  things  whatfoefer,  which,  bj  Tirtue  or  by  reaaoo 
of  the  aforanid  oiBco  or  plaoe,  hare  been  uaual,  or  may  bo 
UwruIIr  ordered,  done,  or  performed.'  Power  ia  afterwarda 
apedallj  giren  to  keep  the  kins'a  peace,  to  canae  the  laws 
and  cuttoma  of  the  kingdom  to  be  ipeciallj  oba^ved  by  all, 
to  poniah  criminals  and  oSenden,  to  bold  the  parliament  then 
existing,  and  to  continae,  prorogue,  and  diasoive  it,  and  like- 
wise to  summon  and  hold  another  parliament  and  other  nar- 
Uaments,  and  the  aame  to  continue,  prorogue,  and  dissol?e ; 
also  lo  direct  and  gnmt  authority  to  the  lieutenant,  or  justices 
and  geoeml  gOToroon,  of  the  kmgdom  of  Ireland  for  the  time 
being,  to  summon,  hold,  proro^e,  and  disBdye  the  fMurlia- 
ment  and  parliaments  in  tne  said  kingdom,  and  likewise  to 
prepare  and  transmit  the  bills  which  ma/  be  propoied  to  be 
enacted  in  such  parliaments,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutei 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  to  summon  and  hold  the  Privr 
Council,  ud  to  appoint  committees  of  the  same ;  with  the  aa* 


to  appoint  and  authorise  peraons  to  treat  with  the  ambas- 
sadors, coomiinaries,  and  ministen  of  emperors,  kings,  princes, 
republics,  or  states,  and  to  make  and  conclude  treaUes,  con- 
Tontions,  and  leagues  thereupon ;  to  confer,  grant,  and  pre- 
aent  to  all  benefices,  dipities,  and  ecclesiastical  promotions, 
where  the  presentation  is  in  the  crown  ;  to  issue  commands, 
anthoritiea,  orden,  and  warrants,  under  the  privy  seal  or 
otherwise,  to  the  treasurer,  or  commisnoners  of  the  treasury, 
and  other  officers,  for  snd  conoeminff  the  collection,  levying, 
application,  payment,  and  disposal  of  the  royal  treasure  and 
revenue ;  to  coaunand  the  army ;  to  suppress  invasions  and 
inaurrections ;  to  execute  and  employ  mutial  law  in  time  of 
war,  if  that  should  happen  ;  in  like  manner  to  command  and 
employ  the  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom ;  to  appoint  to  and 
diachtt^  from  all  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  to 
grant  pmons  for  hieh  treaaon  and  all  other  crimes  and  offencea ; 
and  finally,  to  do  lOl  theae  things  in  Ireland  aa  well  as  in 
Great  Britain. 

This  enomeratbn  is  probably  the  most  authentic  com* 
pendium  that  has  been  published  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment ordinar'ly  eiercisea  by  the  crown.  It  docs  not,  how- 
ever, profess  to  be  an  enumeration  of  all  the  powers  resident 
in  the  crown ;  and  it  will  be  especially  observed,  that  (besides, 
perhapa,  aome  appertaining  to  the  office  of  supreme  head  of 
the  church)  the  power  of  creating  peers  and  conferring  ho- 
noon  ia  not  made  over  to  the  lords  justices.  That  is  a  power 
which,  we  believe,  never  has  been  delegated,  or  attempte<f  to 
be  delegated,  il  we  except  only  the  case  of  the  patent  granted 
br  Charles  I.,  in  1644,  to  Lord  Herbert  rbetter  known  as  the 
Eari  of  Glamorgan),  which,  after  the  Restoration,  he  waa 
compelled  to  resign  by  the  interference  of  the  House  of 

The  Lords  Justices  are  further  required  in  the  oommianon 
of  1719,  in  the  execution  of  their  powers,  punctoally  to  ob- 
aerve  hia  migesty's  will  and  pleasure,  aa  it  miffht  be  from 
time  to  time  more  clearlv  and  oiftinctly  expressed  in  instrue- 
tioos  si^ed  by  the  rml  hand ;  and  the  commimion  was  ac- 
companied by  a  set  of  instructions,  also  printed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Conunittee  of  1788,  and  atated  to  be  neariy  the  aame 
that  had  been  issued,  as  far  u  was  known,  on  similar  occasions 
before  and  sinoe.  The  rules  prescribed  are  twenty-one  in 
number,  the  most  important  things  directed  in  which  are,  that 
no  livinga  or  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  which  ma^ 
become  vacant  ahall  he  disposed  of  without  his  osiyesty's  di- 
rections as  to  the  penons,  to  be  signified  from  beyond  the 
seaa  under  the  aign  manual ;  that  no  orders  or  directions  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  money  at  the  treasmy  shall  be  ffiven 
before  hia  m^ioty'a  pleasure  shall  have  been  signified  there- 
npoo  ;  and  that  there  must  be  no  exercise  of  tne  power  of 
diasolviii|f  the  pariiament,  or  calling  a  new  one,  without 
apecial  signification  of  the  royal  pleasure.  The  same  restric- 
tion is  put  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  pardoning,  and 
iottk       " 


r  the  other  powers.  In  esse  however  they  should  hold 
it  neoessary  or  expedient  for  the  public  service,  the  Lords 
Justices  are  authorized  to  fill  offices  immediately,  and  also  to 
v^pneve  criminals ;  and  thoy  are  pennitted  to  continue  the 
existing  parliament  by  short  prorugHtions,  until  they  should 
be  otherwise  directed  under  tne  royal  sign  manual,  and  to 
summoii  the  privy  council  to  meet  as  often  ss  they  shall  sec 


The  aovemment  was  in  the  same  manner  intrusted  by 
Gcaiipa  J.  to  Lords  Justices  when  he  again  went  abroad  in 


1720,  1723, 1725,  and  1727.  It  la  struM  thai  the  Ilr|.^ 
of  1788  shonld  notice  only  the  second  of  the  several  Kgcm ..« 
of  Queen  Caroline,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  m/u  a( 
George  II.  Her  nu^jesty  so  long  aa  abe  Uved  w«  s1»b)i  tn. 
trust^  with  the  adnunistration  of  the  government  whin  v  * 
king  went  abroad;  which  he  did  m  1729,  hi  178S,  ia  i::;, 
and  in  1736.  An  act,  the  2  Geo.  II.  chap.  27.  wss  pa*..i 
in  1729.  '  To  enable  her  majesty  to  be  regent  of  this  ktn^<i  -z 
during  nis  majesty's  absenoe,  without  taktnff  the  osthi ;  v. 
the  15th  of  May  thereafter,  according  to  Saunon*s  *  Chrur.'>. 
lof^ical  Historian,'  a  commission  passed  the  ^rest  icaJ  t-r,, 
stituting  her  guardian  and  lieutenant  of  the  kingdoa  durr.; 
the  king'a  absoioe ;  and  the  same  authority  states  her  to  b^  r 
been  appointed  guardian  in  1732,  and  regent  on  the  tvo  oi.  .-r 
occasions.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  oooumtut  oi 
1788,  a  patent,  with  the  like  powers  as  that  iswed  to  it^ 
Prince  or  Walea  in  1716,  passed  m  1732,  anpointiDg  Qj.^. 
Caroline  niardian  and  lieutenant  of  the  kingdoa  m  the  kis^'i 
absenoe.  Most  probablv  all  the  four  appointments  were  m.ip 
in  the  same  manner  ana  in  the  same  terma.  After  the  drt*.) 
of  Queen  Carolbe,  the  government  was  always  left  dunii; 
thb  reign  in  the  hands  of  Lords  Justices  when  the  king  «.  -.• 
abroad;  aa  he  did  m  1740,  1741,  1743,  1745, 1748,  i:>> 
1752,  and  1755.  On  all  these  oocaaioos  the  conuniaiiooi  u.i 
the  accompanying  matructiooa  were  neariy  the  ssoie  *i\k 
those  issued  in  1719. 

Georve  III.  during  hia  loitf  reign  never  left  Enpli!*! 
When  George  IV.  went  to  Hanover  in  September,  h;!. 
nineteen  suiundians  and  Lords  Justices  were  appoiotini,  : .' 
Duke  of  York  beinff  the  first.  In  an  important  article  « !  -  % 
appeared  in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle '  for  Aug^  lltb,  isj, 
tne  writer,  after  stating  that  Lord  Eldon  considered  it  iai^ 
pensably  necessary  that  Lords  Justices  should  be  sppox'  «i 
on  that  occasion,  adds: — '  One  ^ood  eSed  aron  from  i*- 
appointment,  that  the  Lords  Justices  duriaff  his  (the  Li&«'  n 
aoMnce  aisned  an  immenae  number  of  mUitary  coinmts»  -.« 
and  other  documents,  which  had  been  accumulating  liorc  ..i 
accession  to  the  throne.'  This  writer  contends  that  '  :*<« 
royal  authority  of  an  English  monarch  cannot  be  penoai  ii 
exercised  in  a  foreign  country.'  *  We  take  it,'  he  aiuj, '  u>  < 
Quite  clear,  that  a  patent  sealed  with  the  great  sol  m  i 
foreign  coimtry  would  be  void.  To  guard  agamst  snj  hm 
irregularity,  the  law  reaiures  that  the  patent  shall  $utc  \\y 
place  where  it  is  signed  and  sealed  aa  apud  Watmomute- 


Nevertheless,  no  provision  such  aa  had  been  costooisry  « 
auch  oocanona  waa  made  for  the  exerciae  of  the  royal  auUw- 
rity,  either  when  her  preaent  mijesty  made  her  short  exnr* 
sion  to  the  French  coast  in  1843,  or  when  she  uMde  her  ir^ 
more  extended  visit  to  Germany  (in  August  snd  Septits't, 
1845).  On  the  latter  occasion  the  aubiect  was  brought  V-- 
ward  in  the  Houae  of  Lorda  by  Lord  Campbell,  who,  oo  t-^ 
7th  of  August  (two  daya  before  the  prorogation  of  Pariisox'r.t !. 
after  stating  at  some  length  the  course  which  he  aisioti.vu 
had  been  uniformly  taken  down  to  the  year  1843,  siied  n  -i 
was  the  intention  that  Lorda  Juatioea  ahould  be  bow  ti^ 
pointed  7  The  lord  chancellor,  however,  replied  thsl  t^ 
government  had  no  such  intention.  '  On  the  oocsnoo  of  i^ 
majesty  viaiting  the  king  of  the  French,'  his  h>rdib.p  » 
reported  to  have  said, '  the  then  law  officers  of  the  cremo.  w 
present  lord  chief  baron  and  the  late  Sir  William  FoUctt.  l 
been  consulted.  .  •  •  And  after  mature  deliberatioo.  tt^ 
learned  persons  gave  it  aa  their  decided  opinion  that  it  v:» 
not  at  all  necessary  ui  pomt  of  law  that  tnai  sn  appoinrmt* : 
should  take  place.  .  •  •  In  the  present  instance  also,  the  i.«  • 
ofiicers  of  the  crown  had  been  consulted  as  to  whether  it  w  ** 
necessary  in  pmnt  of  law  for  her  majeaty  to  appoint  s  ^V'  } 
during  her  absence,  and  their  reply  waa  that  it  was  is  oo  :• ; 
gree  neoessary ;  an  opinion  in  wluch  he  entirely  cooturr^^: 
Both  the  apeech  with  which  Lord  Campbell  pre&ce<l  -  * 
queation,  and  the  subsequent  article  m  the  '  Moraisg  CL:- 
aide,'  well  deserve  to  be  consulted. 

It  ought  to  be  mentiooed  that  the  seven  penoM  f\*»^'''^ 
in  1705  by  the  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  8,  and  agam  m  1707.  !> 
the  6  Anne,  c  7,  to  admmister  the  govenimeot  sloos  «  '» 
other  persons  whom  the  new  king  or  queen  should  h^^'' 
named,  in  case  of  hb  or  her  absence  at  thetioie  froo  "*^ 
kingdona,  are  styled  Lorda  Justices  m  the  act,  althoo^b  a  « 
regents  by  Burnet,  and  in  the  common  aooounts.  T.-  ■ 
Lords  Justices  (twentv-six  in  all),  who  actually  cane  ' '-' 
office  on  the  death  or  Queen  Anne,  lat  Aumt,  ITU.l  . 
continued  till  the  arrival  of  the  king  on  the  18th  of  Scptrni  < '. 
enjoyed  more  extensive  powers  than  any  others  that  i*'' 
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K  AFFA,  a  country  in  the  eutern  pArts  of  Africa,  of  which 
wo  have  only  lately  got  some  information,  and  which  hitherto 
has  not  been  visited  by  any  Eurooean  traveller,  so  far  as  is 
known.  It  ia  said  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  laiiger  than 
Shoa  [ABTsamA,  P.  C. S.]> and  appears  tooccupy  the  space 
between  3^  and  6<>  N.  lat.  and  dOO  and  34<>'£.  long.  It  con- 
tains  several  high  mountains,  which  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  wide  valleys.  Numerous  watercourses  drun  the 
country,  and  all  of  them  join  the  Goshop,  a  large  river 
ori^natbg  in  several  branches  to  the  south  and  west  of  Kaffi^ 
which  probably  falls  into  one  of  the  rivers  whose  embou- 
chures have  been  recognised  on  die  coast  of  Zanguebar.  On 
the  north  of  Kaffii  is  iSiarea,  and  on  the  west  a  wilderness,  in 
which  numerous  herds  of  large  quadrupeds  (elephants, 
giraffes,  &c.)  are  found.  The  country  is  fertile,  ana  partly 
well  cultivated.  Cotton  is  grown  to  a  great  extent.  The 
ooffee-tree  is  there,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Eoarea,  indigenous  and  a  forest-tree.  It  is  not  stated  that 
coffee  «  an  article  of  export,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  coffee 
nailed  in  these  parts  gttoa  has  derived  its  name  from  this 
country,  as  the  Arabs  assert  that  it  has  been  transplanted  to 
Yemen  from  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  capital  is  Soooee,  a  town  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts ot  African  travellers,  has  between  6000  and  7000 
inhabitants.  This  place  and  some  others  are  visited  by  the 
merchants  of  Enarea,  who  exchange  their  goods  (rock-salt, 
copper,  horses,  cattle,  and  some  Intlia  stu£,  brought  from 
Gondar),  for  cotton,  cotton-cloth,  which  is  made  in  the 
country,  and  slaves ;  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  inhabi- 
tants aispoae  of  their  produce  and  obtain  foreign  goods.  The 
inhabitants,  it  is  said,  call  themselves  Christiana,  but  none  of 
the  practices  by  which  the  Abyssinian  church  is  distinguished 
are  m  use  among  them. 

(Krapf,  Berichi  txm  demFhine  Cfoshop  tmdden  Landem 
Enarea^  Kaffa^  wid  Doko^  in  the  MonaUberkhte  dor  Ber- 
tuner  Ge$dU3uxftfur  Erdkunde,) 

KAIN,  LE,  HENRI-LOUIS,  a  French  actor,  so  often 
spoken  of  in  the  memoirs  of  French  literature  in  the  middle  of 
tne  eighteenth  century,  that  some  account  of  him  may  be  use- 
ful. Uewasbomin  1728,  and  died  in  1778.  Hewasaprot^g^ 
of  Voltaire,  who  observed  the  natural  strength  of  his  histrionic 

Snius,  and  removed  him  from  an  humble  operative  profession, 
e  acquired  his  chief  celebrity  in  the  characters  or  Voltaire's 
plays ;  yet,  owing  to  a  singular  series  of  events,  that  author 
never  saw  him  on  the  stage.  He  was  unable  to  make  his 
dtfbut  mitil  seventeen  months  after  Voltaire's  departure  for 
Prussia,  in  1750,  and  on  the  author's  return,  after  an  absence 
from  Paris  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  found  the  actor  about  to 
lio  buried.  Louis  aV.  stamped  the  reputation  of  Le  Kain, 
by  saying,  '  i/  itC  a  fait  pUiarer;  moi  qui  ne  pUwre  guht ' 
Like  the  English  actor  to  whose  name  that  of  Le  Kain 
bears  a  great  resemblance,  1|^  was  small  in  person,  and  his 
success  arose  from  hb  power  of  representiiur  deep  passion 
and  vehement  emotion.  The  character  of  his  acting  was 
novel,  and  while  it  fiudnated  the  audience,  it  did  not  at  first 
Mitisfy  the  critics,  who  termed  him  le  convuUumnaire,  He 
was  critical  and  accurate  in  costume,  and  attended  minutely  to 
its  topical  and  chronological  applicability. 

(Bioartmhie  UniverieUe,) 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  a  name  compounded  of  two  Gi«ek 
words  (caX6t  and  miwos),  and  denoting  the  exhibition  of 
beautifiU  forms,  is  the  designation  of  an  optical  instrument 
which  was  mvented  by  Dr.  (Sir  David)  Brewster,  and  made 
public  in  1817. 

About  three  ^ears  before  that  time  Sir  David  Brewster, 
being  engaged  m  making  experiments  on  the  polarization  of 
ilfffat  by  refiexion  fitmi  plates  of  glaas,  observed  that  when  two 
plates  were  inclined  to  one  another,  and  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator was  nearly  in  the  produced  line  of  the  common  section 
of  their  planes,  the  fiutner  extremities  of  the  plates  were  mul- 
tiplied oy  successive  reflexions  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  a  drm  divided  into  sectors,  also  that  the  several  images 
of  a  candle  near  those  extremities  were  circularly  disposed 
about  the  centre ;  and  these  drcumstances  suggested  to  him 
the  coostruetion  of  an  instnaiMnt  of  the  kind  above  named. 

It  OMf  be  observed,  however,  that  the  multiplication  of  the 
hnage  oi  an  object  by  successive  reflexions  from  mirnm  in- 


dined  to  one  another  had  long  before  been  a  subject  of  L  . 
tigation  in  treatises  on  optics ;  and  both  Baptisu  Pom  mi 
Kircher  had  given  descriptions  of  instruments  cuDiittnc  i 
mirrors  united  at  two  of  their  edges,  which,  being  oneofrl  tup 
two  leaves  of  a  book,  were  capable  of  multiplying  the  imi;^^ 
of  objects.  Bradley  also,  about  the  year  1717,  cofumii!«t 
an  instrument  consisting  of  two  plates  of  glass  incUnni  tn  ur.- 
another,  which  being  placed  on  a  drawing,  with  the  in»^  >* 
section  peroendicular  to  the  paper,  exhibited  to  the  eye  irto'-fr 
images  w  tne  figures,  disposed  bpr  succewve  reflextoos  timi 
a  centre.  But  the  optical  investigations  alluded  to  are  «»t; 
remotely  connected  with  the  properties  of  the  kaJridotrr.>' 
and  the  application  of  the  latter  to  objects  which  out  iv 
moveable  and  situated  at  any  distances  from  the  ob»'n* 
render  Sir  David  Brewster's  instrument  very  diflK^mit  \r  & 
and  far  superior  to  the  simple  contrivances  of  Ports,  KucL'  - 
and  Bradley. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  instrument  consist  of  two  p'  • 
mirrors  of  glass,  naving  their  posterior  surftces  blsckcrxH  . 
order  to  prevent  any  reflexion  of  light  frtm  thence;  mirri 
of  polished  metal  would,  however,  be  preferable:  esch  n.r ' 
is  from  nx  to  ten  inches  long,  and  of  a  tiapezoida]  fono ;  ''>: 
laiiger  end  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  shorter  (.. 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  3ie  two  are  pWnl  i 
contact  with  one  another  at  a  long  end  of  each,  so  ss  to  ftra 
a  dihedral  angle,  the  like  ends  being  placed  together:  tb- 
object  to  be  viewed  is  disposed  contiguously  to  the  Urjrr 
ends,  and  the  eve  should  be  near  the  opponte  extremitr,  be: 
a  little  above  the  line  of  contact  The  efiects  producrrj  ^t 
the  reflexions  of  the  light  may  be  understood  from  the  follov  ■ 
ing  conriderations : — 

Let  A  C,  B  C,  in  the  first  of  the  figures,  be  the  tvo  ei. 


tremities  of  the  mirrors  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  rw  •/ 
the  observer,  which  is  supposed  to  be  near  the  oppont.  m* 
tremity  of  the  line  of  section  pasnng  through  C  perpfn<i'  ^ 
larly  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Tbeae  lines  A  C,  B( . . 
the  sectoral  space  between  them  (which  in  the  figure  it  cc^ 
eighth  part  or  a  drde),  will  be  visible  by  rays  comios  c- 
rectly  to  the  eye ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  rays  from  the  '^' 
A  C  falling  on  the  minor  B  C  at  a  certain  angle  of  iori  i< 
will,  on  being  reflected  from  thence  to  the  eye,  pn  nn-  i< 
the  image  C  a  of  that  line :  in  like  manner  rmys  from  the  1  :>- 
B  C  fallmg  on  the  mirror  A  C  at  an  equal  an^e  of  mci^i^ 
will,  after  reflexion,  give  rise  to  the  image  C  6  of  the  i>" 
These,  with  the  intermediate  rays,  produce  the  first  rri|^  *"• 
sectors  BCo  and  ACfr.  Other  rains  from  the  sector  A(/ 
at  the  surface  of  the  mirror  A  C  wiU  fidi  on  die  mirror  Hi 
and,  while  a  portion  of  them  arrive  at  such  angles  of  inciiit-r  ' 
as  to  be  reflected  to  the  eye  and  produce  the  percepCioQ  of  ti.' 
sector  a  C^,  another  portion  of  them  will  be  reflected  hr « 
to  the  murror  A  C  at  such  angles  of  inddenoe  ss  to  be  r^ 
reflected  to  the  eye  and  cause  the  peroepCioa  of  the  srrtf 
i/C  I/'.  In  a  similar  manner  the  rava  first  reflected  m-: 
B  C  a  will,  by  subsequent  reflexions,  give  rise  to  the  ptnt;^ 
tions  of  the  sectors  6  C  a',  ft' C  a''. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  perodve  that  an  oljcct,  as  M,  oo  .\( . 
with  iU  unmediatdy  reflected  unage  M^  will  give  rise  to  fit 
appearances  of  similar  figures  at  mm^^  m^m^;  and  sn  c^r^* 
as  «,  on  A  B,  with  its  immediatelv  reflected  image  y.  • 
give  rise  to  the  appearances  of  nmuar  figures  at  as',  «**' 
also  an  object,  as  P,  between  AC  and  BC,  will  sppear  b/ 
reflexion  similariy  dtuated  in  all  the  other  seden. 
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if  the  mgle  A  C  B  be  ^th  of  four  right  angles,  in  which  m 
ii  any  tenn  in  the  aeries  of  e^en  nambers  4,  6,  8, 10,  &c.,  the 
number  of  sectors  will  be  m,  and  each  of  them  will  be  equal 
to  A  C  B,  while  C  Y,  the  appearance  of  the  line  in  which  the 
mirron  meet  each  other,  wiU,  as  in  the  figure,  bisect  the  angle 
which  is  oppodte  to  A  C  B ;  also  if  m  be  any  term  in  Uie 
series  of  odd  nnmben  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  the  number  of  sectors  will 
be  m,  and  each  of  them  will  be  equal  to  A  C  B,  while  C  Y 
will  ooiocide  with  the  line  in  which  the  two  lowest  sectors 
join  one  another.     It  may  hence  be  easily  understood  that  if 
a  fiat  object  placed  in  the  sector  A  C  B,  with  its  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  mirrors,  hare  its  bounding-lines  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  A  C  and  B  C,  the  refiected  images 
will  be  nmilar  and  equal  to  the  original  object ;  and  the  whole 
will  constitute  one  symmetrical  pattern,  whether  the  ralue  of 
m  be  odd  or  even :  Imt  if  the  bounding-Iines  are  not  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  A  C  and  B  C,  the  reflected  images 
will  not,  in  the  two  lowest  sectors,  unite  so  as  to  correspond 
to  the  images  in  the  other  sectors,  unless  m  be  an  even  num- 
ber.    The  second  figure  represents  a  pattern  produced  by  the 
objects  represented  in  the  sector  corresponding  to  A  C  B  in 
the  first  figure. 

In  order  that  the  whole  pattern  in  the  field  of  view  might 
possess  perfect  symmetry  about  the  centre  C,  it  would  be 
neoensxy  that  the  eve  should  be  exactly  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  in  which  the  glass  plates  meet  one  another ;  but  in 
such  a  sitnation  the  refiected  images  would  not  be  visible :  if 
the  eye  were  far  above  the  line  of  meeting,  the  viable  field 
of  view  would  be  senribly  elliptical,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
field  would  be  diminished  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  eye 
shoold  be  near  the  smaller  ends  of  the  mirrors,  and  very  litUe 
abore  the  line  of  their  junction.  Again,  it  may  be  readily 
understood  that,  in  order  to  permit  the  refiected  images  of 
objects  to  be  symmetrically  disposed  about  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  view,  the  object  should  be  exacUy  in  a  plane  con- 
tigooos  to  the  mirrors  at  the  extremities  which  are  farthest 
tnsm  the  eye ;  for  the  line  in  which  the  planes  of  glass  meet 
each  other  appearing  to  pass  through  the  common  centre  of 
the  irisible  sectors,  if  the  object  were  placed  on  that  line  of 
imiclion,  and  dther  between  the  eye  and  those  extremities  or 
beyaod  the  latter,  it  is  erident,  the  eye  being  above  the  line 
of  meeting,  that  tiie  apparent  or  projected  place  of  the  object 
would  not  coincide  with  that  common  centre,  but  in  the 
former  case  would  appear  below,  and  in  the  latter  above,  that 
centre.  The  length  of  the  mirrors  should  be  such  that  the 
object  in  the  sector  A  C  B  may  be  distinctiy  visible ;  the  eye 
may,  however,  if  necessary,  be  asristed  by  a  concave  or  a  con- 
vex lens. 

The  first  kaleidoscopes  constructed  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
consisted  simnly  of  the  two  mirrors,  which  were  fixed  in  a 
crlindrical  tnoe ;  the  objects  were  pieces  of  variously  coloured 
pas  atteched  to  the  farther  ends  of  the  mirrors  and  project- 
ing on  the  sectoral  space  A  C  B  between  them ;  or  the  objects 
were  placed  between  two  plates  of  very  thin  glass,  and  held 
by  the  hand  or  fixed  in  a  cell  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  In  some 
cases  these  plates  were  moved  across  the  field  of  view,  and  in 
others  they  were  made  to  turn  round  upon  the  axis  of  the 
tnbe.  The  pieoes  of  coloured  glass  or  other  obiects  which 
were  sitoatea  in  the  sector  A  C  B  were,  by  the  different  re- 
flexions, made  to  appear  in  all  the  other  sectors  ;  and  thus  the 
field  of  view  presented  the  appeanince  of  an  entire  object  or 
pattern,  all  the  parts  of  which  were  disposed  with  the  most 
perfect  sjnunetiy.  By  moving  the  glass  plates  between 
which  the  objects  were  contained,  the  pattern  was  made  to 
vary  in  form  ,  ' 

dnoed  bj  movini 

or  of  a  lamp  might  fall  on  the  objects 
When  the  obiects  m  the  sector  A  C  B  are  confined  near  its 
npper  part,  the  images  evidentiy  form  an  annular  pattern ; 
and,  on  placing  the  two  mirrors  pandlel  to  one  anotner,  the 
moceasive  reflexions  of  the  objects  produce  one  which  is 
rectilmear. 

Sir  David  Brewster  subse<]uentiy  found  means  to  obtain 
multiplied  images  of  such  objects  as  flowers,  trees,  and  even 
pel  sons  or  things  in  motion  :  and  tiius  the  importance  of  the 
otgtmment  was  greatly  increased.  For  this  purpose  he  caused 
the  two  mirrorB  to  be  fixed  in  a  tube  as  before,  but  thb  tube 
was  oontuoed  in  another  from  which,  like  the  eye-tube  of  a 
telescope,  it  could  be  drawn  at  pleasure  towards  the  eve :  at 
the  opponte  end  of  the  exterior  tube  was  fixed  a  glass  lens  of 
convenient  focal  length,  by  which  there  were  formed  images 
of  dlstsnt  objects  at  the  phne  of  the  sector  A  C  B.  These 
tbw  becaine  objects  which,  bdng  multiplijBd  hy  ^* 


cessive  reflexions  from  the  mirrors,  produced  in  the  field  of 
view  symmetrical  patterns  of  great  beauty* 

Some  kaleidoscopes  have  Men  executed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  mirrors  may  be  placed  at  any  required  angle  with 
one  another,  by  which  means  the  images  in  the  visible  field 
of  view  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  instrument  is  capable 
also  of  being  constructed  so  that  the  multiplied  image  may  be 
projected  on  a  screen,  and  thus  made  visible  at  one  time  to 
many  spectators.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  the  rays  of 
light  from  a  powerful  lamp  are,  bv  means  of  a  lens,  made  to 
fall  upon  the  object  in  A  C  B  at  the  farther  extremities  of  the 
two  mirrors ;  and  at  the  eve-end  of  the  instrument  is  placed  a 
lens  of  such  focal  length  that  the  rays  in  each  of  the  emergent 
pencils  may  converge  at  the  screen :  there  will  thus  be  formed 
on  the  latter  a  magnified  image  of  the  whole  pattern.  The 
tube  containing  the  glass  plates  is  frequentiv  mounted  on  a 
stand  having  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  on  which  it  may  be 
turned  in  any  convenient  direction ;  and  the  instrument  being 
thus  supported,  the  figures  in  its  field  may  be  easily  sketched 
by  a  skilful  artist,  who  by  means  of  such  an  apparatus  may  be 
greatly  assisted  in  desigmng  beautiful  patterns. 

Sir  David  Brewster*s  account  of  his  invention  is  contained 
in  his  'Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope'  f Edinburgh,  1819): 
but  Dr.  Roget  has  shown  ('  Annals  of  rhilosophv,*  vol.  xi.) 
that  the  properties  of  the  instrument  may  be  greatly  extended 
b^  employing,  instead  of  two,  three  and  even  four  plane 
mirrors,  vadtSd  together  at  their  edges  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
prism,  or  a  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  the  reflectine  surfaces  being 
towards  the  interior.  Of  these,  which  are  caHed  Polycentral 
Kaleidoscopes,  the  instruments  constructed  with  three  plane 
mirrors  appear  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effects ;  the  mir- 
rors may  be  disposed  so  that  a  section  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  shful  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  a  right-angled  isosceles 
trianffle,  or  a  right-angled  triangle  having  its  two  acute  angles 
equal  to  30''  and  60®.  The  first  disposition  of  the  mirrors 
affords  regular  combinations  of  images  in  three  different  direc- 
tions which  cross  each  other  at  angles  of  60^  and  120* ;  aid 
to  instruments  of  thb  kind  Dr.  Kop^t  gave  the  name  of 
Triasoope.  With  the  second  disposition  the  field  is  divided 
into  souare  compartments  having  the  hypotenuse  of  the  tri- 
angle tor  their  sides  :*  this  is  called  a  Tetrascope.  The  third 
disposition  exhibits  a  field  of  view  divided  mto  hexagonal 
compartments;  and  hence  the  instrument  is  designated  a 
Hexascope. 

Sir  David  Brewster  obtained  a  patent  for  the  kaleidoscope, 
and  several  opticians  of  London  and  other  places  were  duly 
authorized  by  him  to  execute  and  sell  them :  but  the  refine- 
ments of  taste  are  too  often  disregarded  in  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art ;  and,  apparentiy,  the  public  did  not  adequately 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  the  instruments  of  a  superior 
kind;  while,  in  violation  of  the  patent,  imitations  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  rudely  and  inaccurately  constructed,  were  sold 
at  low  prices,  by  unprincipled  persons,  in  such  numben  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  distinguished  philosopher  to  whom 
optical  science  is  on  many  accounts  so  highly  inaebted  derived 
any  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  invention. 

KALENDAR,  REVOLUTIONARY.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  commencement  of  the 
rrench  revolutionary  yeara  as  given  in  Yxab,  P.  C.  On  ex- 
amination  we  find  that  not  only  the  article  cited,  but  many 
other  works  give  an  account  of  tnis  kalendar  which  is  more  or 
less  incorrect.  The  decrees  of  the  National  Convention,  which 
fixed  the  new  mode  of  reckoning,  were  both  vag^ue  and  insuf- 
ficient, so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  detailed  accounts 
neither  agree  witii  each  other  nor  with  the  truth.  To  learn 
what  the  truth  was,  we  have  recourse  to  a  French  work,  in  its 
sixth  edition :  '  Concordance  des  Calendrien  R^publicain  et 
Gr^gorien,'  par  L.  Bondonneau,  Paris  (fii^me  Mition),  1812, 
8vo.  This  work  puts  every  day  of  eyerj  year,  from  An  II. 
to  An  XXII.  both  inclusive,  opposite  to  its  day  of  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar :  it  also  gives  the  decrees  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. 

By  these  decrees  it  appears  that  the  year  is  to  be^n  at  the 
midnight  of  Paris  Observatory  which  precedes  the  true 
autumnal  equinox.  It  is  to  consist  of  865  days,  with  12 
months  of  30  days  each  (the  SO  days  bein^  8  decades  of 
10  days  each),  and  6  complementary  days,  which  were  taste- 
fully called  sansadotides  (a  name  afterwards  repealed).  A 
sixth  complementary  day  was  to  be  added,  not  according  to 
any  rule,  but  tdon  que  la  position  de  Viqwnoxt  U  can^portt, ; 
and  although  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  orduudremaU 
nicessaire  to  add  this  366th  day  once  in  four  years,  yet  it  is 
not  eyen  stated  in  what  particular  coming  years  the  necenity 
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would  arife.  The  fint  decrm,  dated  October  6, 1793  (the 
new  month  not  htmng  been  introdooed),  declares  the  vear 
then  corrent  to  be  the  aeoond  vear  of  the  French  repablic, 
and  enacts  that  An  I.  began  with  September  23,  1792,  and 
An  II.  with  September  23,  1793.  The  aeoond  decree,  fixing 
the  months,  is  dated  the  4th  of  Frimaire,  An  II.  (NoTember 
24th,  1793).  The  Gregorian  rackoninff  was  restored  from  and 
after  January  1,  1306,  bjr  an  imperial  ordonnanoe,  dated  22 
Fnietidor,  An  XIII.  (September  9,  1305). 

It  bto  actoal  usage  then  that  we  must  appeal  to  know  what 
thedecreea  do  not  preacribe,  namely,  the  portion  of  the  leap- 
jean.  Forthoof^ereiypenod  of  fouryearswasaJ^niciatf, 
and  the  last  year  of  the  Franciad  was  called  SeriiU  (having 
aix  oomplementaiy  days,^  jret  in  fact  An  IV.|  An  YIII.,  &c., 
are  not  leap-years.  The  following  list,  actually  made  from 
the  woik  thort  mentioned,  must  be  used  as  a  correction  of 
that  in  Tbab,  P.  C.  For  farious  mattera  connected  with  the 
poblicdebty  fte.,  it  was  necesiary  to  ooostruct  the  table  up  to 
An  XXII. 


An  I. 

U. 
BaztlU. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
Bast  VII. 

VIIL 

IX 

X 
SaztXI. 


begbsSS,179S 
>»  33.1793 
„  32,1794 
SS,179$ 
82,1796 
83, 1797 
83,1798 
33,1799 
33,1800 
33,1801 
33,1303 


An  XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
SextXV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII 
SeztXIX 

XX 

XXI. 

XXII. 


begins  84, 1803 
„  33,1804 
33,1805 
83,1806 
34, 1807 
33,1808 
33,1809 
33,1810 
34,1811 
33,1813 
33^  1813 


When  the  Gregorian  year  is  not  leap-year  the  beginnings 
of  the  months  are  as  follows,  according  as  the  republican  year 
oc^gins  on  September  22,  23,  or  24  : — 


1  Vcnd6niaire  is  Sept 
is  Oct. 
is  Not. 
is  Deo. 
is  Jan. 
UFeb. 


1  Bmmaire 
1  Frimaire 
1  NiToae 
1  PluTioae 
1  Ventose 
I  Gennimd 

1  norai 

I  Prairial 

1  Thermidor 
1  Fnmtidor 


33,  S3,  84 
38,  83,  84 
31,  82, 
31,  32, 

80,  21, 
19,  20 


is  March  81,  83, 
is  April    80,81, 


is  May 
Is  June 
is  July 
is  Aug. 


30,  81, 
19,  30, 
19,  30, 
18,  19, 


83 
83 
83 
81 
33 
83 
39 
81 
31 
80 


I  Jan. 
1  F^b. 


Mareh 

June 
July 

1  oS: 

1  Not. 
1  Dea 


IsNlT. 
is  PhiT. 
is  Vent 
Is  Germ. 
IsPlor. 
laPralr. 
isMcsnd. 
is  Tbermid. 
Is  Fractid. 
IS  Vend^m. 
is  Brum. 
Is  Frim. 


13, 
13, 
11, 
13, 
13, 
18, 
13, 
14, 
15, 
10, 
11, 
11. 


11,  10 
18,  II 

10,  9 

11,  10 
11,  10 
18,  11 
13,   11 

13,  13 

14,  13 
9,     3 

10,  9 
10,     9 


Bui  when  the  Gregorian  year  is  leap-year  the  beginnings 
of  the  months  are  as  follows,  acoordmg  as  the  republican 
year  begins  oo  September  22,  23,  or  94 :  •- 


1  Vend^m.  b 


U 
is 

Is 
m 
is 
Is 
is 
is 
is 
Tbermid.  is 
Frectid.   is 


I 

1  Frim. 

1  NiT. 
1    PlUT. 

1  Vent 

1 
I 
1 

I 
I 
1 


Fkr. 
Pimir. 


55*-  "' 

Oct  88, 

Not.  31, 

Deo.  31, 

Jan.  30, 

Feb.  19, 

March  80, 

AnrU  19, 

M»y  19, 

June  18, 

July  18, 

Aug.  17, 


I  Jan. 
I  Feb. 
1  Mareh 
1  April 
I  May 
1  June 
1  July 

1  Sept 
1  Oet 
1  Not. 

1 


laNlT. 

ii  PlUT. 

b  Vent 

Is  Oeim. 

IsFlor. 

is  Prair. 

is  Mesrid. 

Is  Theniid.  15, 

IS  Fmctid.    16, 

Is  Vcndteu   11, 

is  Bram.       13, 

Is  Friak        13, 


13, 
13, 
l«. 
13, 
18, 
14, 
14, 


33,  84 
83,  34 
83,  33 
33,  83 

81,  as 

80,  81 
31,  83 

30,  81 
80,  81 
19,  80 
19,  80 
18,   19 

11,  10 

13,  II 

11,  10 

18,  U 

18,  11 

13,  13 

13,  13 

14,  IS 

15,  14 

10,  9 

11,  10 
II,   10 


;     For  instance,  what  la  14  Flordal,  An  XII.    TbetvpobtkiB 

year  be^ns  Sept.  24,  1803,  so  Florid  falls  in  1804,  iiwTI 

;  Gregorian  leap-year.     Look  at  the  third  Table,  tad  mhn  tU 

year  begins  Sept  24,  the  first  of  Flor^  is  April  21 ;  c«<ur. 

quentl^  tAe  14th  is  May  4,  1804.    Agna,  what  b  Jmt  i: 

1800,  m  the  French  calendar  ?    The  year  is  not  Gmr"«*Ai 

leap-year;  and  An  VIII.  contans  it,  which  begim  Srpt  Z3 

,  Look  in  the  aeoond  Table,  and  in  such  a  year  it  sppnn  tbit 

Jane  1  is   the  12th  of  Prairial ;   therefore  Joae  17  u 

Pnurial  28. 

I      KALGUJEW  is  a  considerable  islsnd  in  the  rirrW  (^ 

I  Mesen,  in  the  Russian  ^erament  of  Archanael,  md  ritutri 

'  to  the  north  of  the  penuisuk  of  ScfaemonkoDdii.    It  ties  Us 

'  tween  63"  and  69°  40^  N.  lat ,  and  4r  SO'  and  4ri0'  E.  U; , 

'  and  is  about  66  milea  in  diameter.    The  sur&ce  is  iifidiiiAti£,r ! 

it  haa  aome  low  mountaina,  which  rise  b  the  centre,  two  iiial 

rivers,  and  several  brooks  of  fresh  water.    The  wr^  # 

covered,  as  in  Mesen.  with  mosses;    there  are  etuaii** 

morasses ;  the  ground  bean  nothing  but  benics,  loiiie  u'^ 

scorbutic  plants,  and  stunted  bushes.     The  sarroundiof  mi  » 

shallow,  but  swarms  with  fish ;  the  coast  sbouodi  m  wij, 

walrusses,  and  other  such  animals.    The  diib  are  oon.-M 

with  an  incredible  number  of  sea-birds ;  the  interior  a  L: 

of  polar  bears,  foxes,  &c     Except  a  few  Samoidcs  tkm  i- 

no  settled  inhabitanta.      A  colony  of  Raskolnidu  eitiUi»i>  t 

tnemaelves  here  m  the  18th  century:    but  soon  left  Ui* 

island.    At  preaent  it  is  only  frequented  by  fiskemeo  r. 

seal-hunters  from  Mesen  and  Archangel    The  little  iilaad  u 

Flokti-Kockti  and  some  others  are  near  to  Kalgujew. 

massel,  Handbuch,  vol.  u. ;  Cannabich,  leMHmeh.) 

K ALMIA,  a  genus  of  pbmts  named  by  Linnaea  b  bon  v 

of  Peter  Kalm,  proiessor  at  Abo  in  Sweden.    It  ku  a  iba. 

five-leaved  alfx,  •  cyathiform  corolla,  with  an  SDfuUr  f*: 

open  limb  having  ten  niches  in  its  rides.    The  capnW  h^ 

celled  and  many-eeeded.    The  apedea  are  erergrecn  ibvn 

with  alternate  or  vertidllate  leavea. 

JT.  latifcUa  haa  its  leavea  on  long  petioles,  scattefvd  v 
three  in  n  whorl,  smooth  and  green  on  each  ade.  It  3 1 
native  of  N.  America  from  Canwla  to  North  Caroliot,  <m  tiv 
sides  of  stonv  hills.  It  haa  various  names  in  the  Unurfl 
States,  Laurel  Ivy,  Spoonwood,  Calico-bosh.  &c.  The  ft&vcr' 
are  red,  and  when  in  bloasom  have  a  vor  elcgaat  appnn&rt 
The  leaves  of  this  spedes  are  aaid  by  Arton  to  be  poifooou 
to  man  and  beast,  bat  their  actioo  can  be  hot  fceble  aad  \a^ 
portant,  for  animala  are  known  to  feed  on  the  pleat  vitiia.; 
any  evident  eflect.  Bigelow  however  atates  that  the  flci^  (/ 
pheaaants  having  eaten  thia  plant  haa  produeed  looe  om  Ji 
severe  disease  attributable  to  thia  cause  alone.  The  5o«cn 
of  the  JT.  laiifolia  exude  a  laige  quanti^  of  sweet  aMtan^a 
juice,  which  ia  jffreedily  collected  by  beca  and  vaiw,  bnttlK 
Aoney  formed  fiom  it  ia  iiynriooa  to  man.  and  the  lokt.  / 
swallowed  itself,  will  noduce  an  intoxicaluw  of  id  iotw 
kind.  A  brown  powaer  which  adhcrea  to  the  sboou  as^^ 
branchea  is  used  as  a  sterautatoffT  by  the  Ameriesaa. 

JT.  anguit^dUa^  Hanlm-leavea  KalmU^  h^  petiohte  l<i«<«, 
acattered  or  three  in  a  whori,  oblong,  obtase.  rather  n:« 
beneath ;  corymfaa  lateral,  faracta  linear ;  peduaacsaadaUin 
clothed  with  glandular  pobcacenoe.  It  isansthreofNtr& 
America  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinaa,  m  bogs  and  ivibh^ 
and  aometunea  in  dry  momitain  landa.  It  is  a  aknib  obc  <£ 
eight  feet  in  height,  with  dark  led  flowers.  Itis  oJledSkffp- 
Laurel  in  North  America,  aa  it  iaauppoaed  to  be  ver^ii^irai 
to  sheep.  Several  varietiea  of  this  plant  with,ligkter  sad  darier 
flowers  have  been  described.  There  are  several  other  ipecio, 
all  of  them  natives  of  North  Aaaerioa.  They  are  sU  mut* 
ablea  for  the  irritability  of  thm  stamens,  and  cack  </  tk 
stamens  haa  a  Ktde  cavitjr  fbrmed  for  it  ia  the  coi^  ^ 
aerve  aa  a  protection  to  the  anthen. 

They  are  haadsoaae  shniba  when  in  bloaaoaa,  aad  aif  r**' 
frvouritea  in  gardens  and  ahnibberiea.  T^y  giov  beit  ia  i 
peat  aoil,  or  they  aaay  be  planted  in  a  very  sand;  toan  a 
vegetable  mould.  They  may  be  propi^ted  bjr  hytn  « 
aeeds.  When  the  seeds  are  iMcd  they  abould  be  aovn  car!; 
in  the  spring  in  flat  pane  or  pots  filled  with  peat  cartk,  tnJ 
very  alightly  covered  over;  the  pota  aa^  be  thie  friina 
doae  frame,  or  in  the  fimt  of  a  hothoMa,  till  the  plast* 
eoaae  op,  wben  they  mi^  be.'tran^ilBnted  to  other  pola,  w^m* 
ahonld  stand  ia  a  doae  fraaM  tOl  they  have  struck  rssi;  tkrf 
should  then  be  hardened  to  the  av  by  degieea. 
(Don,  Gmdmer'B  Did.;  Bonett,  OmUim^Botm9^ 
KATER,  HENRY,  aa  EngfisTinthanatnB  af  •«• 
ihMBoe,  and  an  exceUeBt  paetieal  phOoaaphsr,  ess  bsra*^ 


Bristol,  April  I3th,  1777.  bat  of  bia  aariy  lifc  i«y  bttUa 
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got  little  Vifenaj  instructioii.  Hit  theatrical  education,  how- 
ever, commencea  early ;  Mias  Tidtwell  instructed  him  m  her 
art,  and  hia  mother,  as  toon  as  she  found  that  he  might  be 
made  useful,  took  him  with  her  in  her  occasional  occupation  of 
selling  flowers  and  perfumery  from  door  to  door,  the  beauty 
and  intelligent  countenance  of  the  child  pleading  strongly  for 
the  mother ;  she  afterwards  took  him  with  her  in  her  rambles 
with  strolling  players  and  showmen.  Master  Carey,  as  he 
was  then  callea,  was  so  clever,  that  once,  when  Miss  Car^ 
and  her  son  were  performing  in  Richardson's  booth  at  Wino* 
sor  (the  Richardson  so  well-known  for  his  annual  exhibitions 
at  Bartholomew  Fair),  Master  Carey  was  required  to  give  his 
recitations  before  George  III.  at  the  Castle,  which  he  did  to 
His  Migesty*s  great  delight,  and  was  dismissed  with  a  hand- 
some present  He  continued  his  performances,  sometimes 
with  his  mother  and  sometimes  slone,  at  small  ]>laoes  of 
public  amusement  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  till  about 
the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  left  her  entirely,  and  jomed  a  com- 
pany of  strollers  in  Scotland. 

Kean*s  first  performance  of  a  complete  character  was  that 
of  Young  Nonral,  in  *  Douglas,'  in  nichardson's  booth ;  his 
first  encagement  with  a  regular  company  was  in  1804,  when 
he  made  his  appearance  at  Sheemess  on  Easter  Monday, 
on  which  occasion  he  played  George  Barnwell  and  Harlequm 
in  a  pantomime.  He  was  still  called  Master  Carey,  and  his 
salary  was  15s.  a«wcek.  From  thia  time  till  1814,  when  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Bvary  Lane  Theatre,  London,  his  life  was 
a  series  of  the  vicissitudes,  struggles,  and  privations  incident  to 
the  profession  of  an  actor  in  country  theatres.  In  1808  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Miss  Chambers,  an  actress  in  the  same 
company  in  which  he  had  obtained  an  engagement  at 
Gloucester.  Maria  Chambers,  in  July,  1808,  became  the 
wife  of  Edmund  Kean,  as  he  then  oslled  himself;  and 
when  she  waa  near  her  accouchement  with  her  first  child 
they  travelled  together  on  foot  from  Bristol  to  Swansea,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  only  four  pounds  to  pay  their 
expenses  on  the  road.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1809, 
Howard  Kean  was  bom.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
they  passed  over  to  Ireland,  and  at  Waterford  Kean  became 
acQuamted  with  Sheridan  Knowles,  then  an  obscure  actor,  or 
rather  singer.  Knowles  wrote  a  drama  in  blank  verse,  called 
'  Leo,  or  the  Gipsey,'  which  was  performed  at  the  Waterford 
theatre,  and  in  which  Kean  played  the  chief  character  with 
great  effiKst,  and  the  drama  was  eminently  successful.  It  has 
never  been  printed,  but  an  analysis  and  extracts  are  given  in 
the  *  Life  or  Kean.'  Charles  Kean,  the  second  son,  was 
born  at  Waterford  in  1810  or  1811. 

Kean  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  and  in  his 
country  engagements  always  stipulated  tor  the  privilege  of 
playing  tiie  first  characters,  as  thev  are  techniodly  cdled, 
declaring  that  he  would  '  play  second  to  no  man  except  John 
Kemble.*  On  two  difierent  occasions  when  the  managers, 
against  his  will,  had  announced  him  to  perform  with  Master 
f^tty,  the  Young  Rosdus,  he  disappeaiW  till  after  Master 
Bet^  had  gone  away.  One  of  Kean  s  best  engagements  was 
at  Exeter,  where  his  salanr  was  2/.  a-week,  for  which  he  not 
only  played  the  leadmg  cnaracters  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
farce,  but  Harlequin  in  the  usual  pantomime  and  the  monkey 
in  *  Perouse.' 

While  Kean  was  residing  at  Exeter,  in  1813,  he  engaged 
to  play  four  nights  at  Teignmouth;  having  completed  his 
engagement,  he  had  a  benefit,  on  which  occasion  he  played 
Rolls  in  <  Pizarro,'  and  then  there  was  *  Chiron  and  Acbilles,' 
in  which  his  son  Howard  performed,  and  lastly  there  was  a 
pantomime,  in  which  he  exhi<ited  his  usual  grace  and  agility 
as  Harleouin.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Dniry,  late  head  master  of 
Harrow  echool,  happened  to  be  present,  with  his  wife.  On 
\he  following  morning  Mrs.  Drury  called  to  pay  for  the  tickets, 
and  told  Mrs.  Kean  that  Dr.  Drury  was  much  stnick  with  Mr. 
Kean^j  performances,  and  intended  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pascoe 
Grenfell,  one  of  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  in  his  favour.  In 
November,  1813,  while  playing  to  a  very  thin  audience  at 
Dorchester,  he  observed  a  gentleman  in  we  boxes  who  was 
very  attentive  to  his  performance,  and  who  seemed  to  admire  it, 
but  who  did  not  applaud.  Kean  saw  that  he  was  appreciated, 
and  played  his  best.  The  gentleman  was  Mr.  Arnold,  mana- 
ger of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  On  the  following  morning  Mr. 
Arnold  engaged  him  provisionally  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  for  three  years,  at  a  salary  of  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  pounds  per  week  for  each  successive  year. 

A  short  time  before  Kean  was  seen  by  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr. 
£l]i»ton  had  oftered  him  an  enrogemcnt  at  3/.  a  week  to  play 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  in  Wych-sirect,  London,  but  the 


engagement  had  never  been  completed,  and  Kean  tbooffct  •- 
more  about  it.  When  be  came  to  London  boirv^«v.  r 
Elliston  heard  that  he  was  to  be  brought  out  at  Dmr;  Imc. 
he  claimed  his  man,  appealed  to  Mr.  Arnold,  and  thrr«tf 
to  appeal  to  the  law,  the  consequence  of  wUch  oppositufi  nu 
that  from  the  6th  of  December  1813  till  the  26tb  of  Jjfi:.' 
1814,  poor  Kean  and  his  wife  and  child  were  alowit  ktaah*,: 
not  having  received  a  shilling  of  salary,  except  8iL  «liu  h  «<  - 
sent  to  him  at  Dorchester  to  pay  their  expenses  to  Lond  >n 

At  length  Mr.  Arnold  ventured  to  complete  his  hvr-.' 
and  the  play-bills  of  Drurir  Lane  announced  *  The  MmL. 
of  Venice,'  *  Shylock  by  Mr.  Kean,  Irom  the  Exeter  Thntn  ' 
There  had  been  no  previous  puffing,  and  the  boQie  «&. 
thinly  attended,  but  the  applause  was  tumultuous ;  be  npttu-i 
the  character ;  the  house  mas  well  filled,  and  bis  lunc  vn 
thenceforth  established.  On  his  first  night  164/.  mtn  ;«: 
at  the  doors;  on  the  second,  324/. ;  afterwards  tbe&vix^ 
was  upwards  of  600/.  His  performance  of  Othelk»  oo  one  u  • » 
sion  brought  678/.  18s.  6d,  After  his  third  nerfoniumv  ..< 
Shylock,  Mr.  Whitbread  invited  him  to  breaklast  to  coffi|M» 
his  engagement  for  three  years,  at  8/.,  9/.,  and  Itf.  t  «ni. 
Immediately  after  the  contract  was  sianed  Mr.  Whitfarv^i 
tore  it  to  pieces  in  Kean*s  presence,  ana  presented  him  v. 
a  sketch  of  a  new  engagement,  by  which  the  Drurr  laar  rfn- 
mittee  bound  themselves  to  pay  him  a  weekly  salai;  of  M 
per  week.  Not  long  afterwarda  the  Committee  made  b-c » 
present  of  500/.,  and  he  received  many  valuable  present!  fnn 
individuals.  Druiy  Lane  Theatre  was  saved  from  the  n.- 
which  had  previously  threatened  it,  and  rapidly  adnnccU  * 
a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

Kean*s  career  of  success,  including  a  visit  to  Anerin  >• 
1820,  was  uninterrupted  till  his  criminal  connection  *iti>  'i 
wife  of  Alderman  Cox  became  the  subject  of  comnwot  lo  r:* 
newspapers.  On  the  17th  of  January,  18*25,  the  sruu 
Cox  V.  A^ean  was  tried,  and  a  verdict  of  800/.  danscv  m* 
pronounced  agunst  htm.  Some  of  the  newspapcit  nal*  i 
series  of  comments  of  unusual  severity  on  his  private  rhr» 
ter.  The  public  were  exasperated  against  him,  sod  kf«.' 
driven  from  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  and  afterwards  frmn  i.%' 
of  Edinburgh.  After  some  time  however  he  was  sUonc.  * 
go  on  with  his  performances  at  Drury  Lane,  but  be  hM ' 
reinsute  himself  in  his  former  position,  and  tberefon;  f\M. 
accepted  an  invitation  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Amefics. 

After  an  absence  of  two  seasons  in  the  United  Statet  Kw 
returned  to  London,  having  during  the  time  not  ooi;  r- 
quired  but  saved  a  considerable  aum.  The  Loodoo  fuK^ 
had  relinquished  their  animosity,  but  it  was  in  vam.  lie  i^ 
always,  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  been  a  disMlute  si; 
but  be  had  now  fallen  into  nabits  of  almost  coostaat  mtoin- 
tion.  His  constitution  was  broken  up,  his  meioon  «v 
impaired  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  study  a  dcw  pirt. 
his  alacrity  of  spirit  was  gone,  and  his  performanoei  wm  1.:*" 
more  than  a  fiunt  reficction  of  what  they  had  bera.  H* 
had  separated  from  Mrs.  Kean  afW  the  tnal  with  AUfrai 
Cox, and  allowed  her  200/.  a  year;  his  mother  wsiiiivrn 
1832,  and  had  firom  him  an  allowance  of  50f.  a  jrsr.  1^' 
eldest  son,  Howard,  died  in  1813.  His  son  Charles  nuii 
Eton  College,  and  when  Kean  found  that  he  was  dttpoKi:  :• 
become  an  actor,  he  absurdly  quarrelled  with  him,  iri 
abandoned  him,  and  the  young  man  was  obliged  to  talr  *•: 
the  stage  in  order  to  obtun  the  means  of  subsistence.  CbiHn 
Kean  was  a  year  or  two  in  America ;  after  his  retura  his  i»:htr 
became  reconciled  to  him,  and  in  1833  it  was  anaouaccd  tin 
Kean  would  play  Othello,  at  Covent  Garden  Tbcape,  *p- 
that  Charles  Kean  would  play  lago  with  him.  Keaa  stni^ 
through  the  part  as  far  as  the  speech '  Villain,  be  sore/  «if*- 
his  head  sunk  on  his  son's  shoulder:  he  was  borne  otf  tb» 
stage,  and  his  acting  was  at  an  end :  the  andicDce  is  ^' 
ness  immediately  left  the  theatre. 

Kean  Imgered  on  at  his  residence  at  RichmoDd  far  a  «h-  <*. 
and  before  he  died  wrote  to  his  wife  to  ask  her  *  ^^^ 
and  forgive.'  She  unmediately  came  to  hi^^  and  sttcadr: 
him  till  his  death,  which  took  place  May  15, 1833. 

Kean  in  his  person  was  small,  but  weU-fenacd ;  bu  a^ 
waa  thin,  but  handsome ;  his  eyea  and  hair  were  blaci :  ti 
countenance,  in  variety  and  intensity  of  exprcsnoo,  va<  v«i>- 
derful ;  his  voice,  in  its  upper  tones  was  sooewbat  hanh,  a 
iU  lower  tones  it  was  soft  and  mdodioos;  his  f**^  V* 
free,  graceful,  varied,  and  appropriate;  his oooceptjoa  oiTfts- 
racter  was  original  and  true,  and  evid^tlv  the  rewltof  w*^ 
vation  and  deep  and  careful  study.  He  aid  not,  as  fome  n"* 
aupposcd,  trust  to  the  im|)ulse  of  his  fecl'wgs.  11<>  '^"^ 
his  characters  much  and  anxiously.     Frequently,  sitrr  » 
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fkmily  were  retired  to  rest,  he  wooid  act  scene  after  scene 
before  the  pier-glass,  endeaTciuring  to  prodnoe,  hj  expression 
of  coontenance,  gesture,  emphasis,  and  modulatioD  ot  voice, 
the  effect  which  his  conception  of  the  character  required. 

Kean  was  indispotably  the  greatest  tragedian  of  modem 
times ;  perhaps,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  at  any  time.  His 
Othello,  in  truth  and  vigour  of  conception,  in  brilliance  of 
execution,  and  power  of  effect,  was  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  Mrs,  Siddons's  performances  It  was  an  exhibition  of 
consummate  skill .  The  audience  was  irresistibly  swept  along  by 
his  overpowering  enerey  and  pathos,  and  acknowledged  by  a 
series  of  bursts  of  apjHause  the  intense  sympathy  which  he 
had  infhaed  into  all  ranks  of  society  and  all  dc^ees  of  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  theatre  was  crowded.  In  some  of  his 
other  characters  he  exhibited  the  striking  points  rather  than 
the  whole  of  the  character ;  but  this  reproach  did  not  apply 
to  his  Othello,  Richaid  III.,  Shyk)ck,  and  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach. These  charactera  were  all  pervaded  with  an  intensity 
of  passioo  wtuch  he  exhibited  with  matchless  energy  and 
truth.  His  power  indeed  was  in  the  display  of  character 
and  passion  in  all  their  varied  shades.  In  passages  of 
declamation  he  had  peculiarities  of  intonation  and  utterance 
which  gave  him  a  strong  and  by  no  means  pleasing  man- 
nerism. His  comedy  appean  to  have  been  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  tragedy.  He  played  Abel  DruKger  on  one  occa- 
son  for  his  benefit,  and  though  it  was  well  received,  he  did 
not  repeat  it.  Old  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  witnessed  it,  and  who 
admitted  that  he  rivalled  Garridc  in  Richard  III.,  told  him 
that  his  Abel  Drugger  waa  decidedly  inferior  to  her  hus- 
famid*s. 

Keen's  accomplishments  in  arts  connected  with  his  profesnon 
were  very  varied.  His  fencing  was  much  admired  for  skilful 
play  and  elegance  of  attitude.  He  played  well  on  the  piano- 
ibrte,  and  sang  with  exquisite  taste  and  expression. 

Of  his  private  character  little  fiivourable  can  be  said,  though, 
if  the  circomstanoes  of  his  early  life  be  considered,  much  mav 
be  oflfiered  in  excuse.  He  was  profusely  extravagant,  spend- 
ing' the  vast  sums  which  he  received  in  personal  gratifications, 
and  habitually  indulging  in  dissipation  among  low  society  in 
tavema  which  are  kept  open  to  a  late  hour  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  theatree. 

(Lffe  qfEdnnmd  Kean,  London,  1836,  2  vols.  8vo.) 

KEILL,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  British  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1671,  and 
baring  received  the  rudiments  ol  education  in  that  cihr,  he 
oompleted  his  course  of  study  in  its  university,  of  which  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Gregory  was  then  the  mathematical  professor. 
In  1G94  he  was  entered  in  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
(fistinguislied  himself  li^  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in 
private  on  various  snb|ects  relating  to  natural  philosophy, 
principally  from  the  works  of  Newton ;  and  in  1698  he  puE»- 
liahed  in  London  '  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  with  some  Remarks  on  Whiston's  New  Theory.* 
In  tlua  work  Kcsll  pointed  out,  not  without  some  harshness, 
the  errors  into  which  cnose  theorists  had  fallen;  and  the 
severity  of  his  strictures  drew  from  each  of  them  a  reply :  it 
u  evident,  however,  that  the  advantage  in  the  argument  is  on 
the  side  of  Keill.  In  1700  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Roynl  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  same  year  he  succeeded 
Or.  Millington  aa  Sedleian  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 
Two  vean  afterwards  he  pablished  a  work  m  Latin  under 
the  title  c/t  *  Introdnctio  ad  veram  Phyricam,'  which  was  well 
received  in  this  country,  and  was  also  much  esteemed  in 
France — ^it  being  there  considered  aa  an  excellent  ke^  to  the 
*  Priacipia '  of  Newton.  An  edition  of  it  in  English  was 
pablished  in  London  m  1733,  under  the  tiUe  of  *  An  Intro- 
ductioo  to  Natural  Philosophy,'  &c. 

In  1709  Keill  went  to  New  England  with  the  appointment 
of  treasurer  to  the  Palatines,  who  were  sent  to  America  as 
emigrants  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government ;  these 
persons  had  been  induced  to  leave  Germany,  and  were  living 
m  London  in  great  poverty :  he  returaed,  however,  in  the 
following  yesur,  and  was  immediately  diosen  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Oxford.  In  the  year  1711  he  was  chareed 
by  Cfeaeen  Anne  with  tiie  duty  of  deciphering  papen ;  and  it 
a  mentioned  aa  a  proof  of  his  sagaci^  that  he  onoe  dedpfaered 
a  letter  written  in  Swedish,  tboi^  he  knew  not  a  wortfof  the 
lanffuagc.     He  held  this  post  tibont  tre  years. 

Li  171S  the  Uuiweiaity  of  Oxfoid  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Physic ;  and  in  that  year  he  published 
aa  edition  of  Coaaaaadina's  < Elements'  of  EuolM,  witii  a 
tract  on  TrigonometiT,  and  one  on  the  Nature  of  Logarithms. 
la  1718  h0  tmbliiiMd  a  watt  MtitM  '  Intradvctio  ad  vena 
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Astronomiam,'  which  he  afterwards  transbted  uito  Engliali| 
and  published  in  1721  under  the  titie  of  *  An  Introduction  to 
the  true  Astronmny,  or  Astronomical  Lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford.' 

In  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1708  there  are  two 
papere  by  Keill,  of  which  the  first  b  entitied  *  On  the  Laws  of 
Attraction  and  other  Physical  Principles,'  and  the  other,  '  Of 
the  Laws  of  Centrifugal  Force.'  In  the  volume  for  1713 
there  is  a  paper  by  him  on  '  The  Newtonian  Solution  of 
Kepler's  Problem,'  &c.  He  also  gave  a  paper  entitied 
'  Theoremata  quaedam  Infinitam  Materiae  Divisibilitatem  spec- 
tantia ;'  and  one  which  is  designated  '  Observations  on  Mr. 
John  Bernoulli's  Remarks  on  the  Inverse  Problems  of  Central 
Forces,  with  a  New  Solution  of  the  Problems ;'  both  of  these 
were  published  in  the  '  Transactions '  for  1714. 

Dr.  Keill  died  Sept.  1,  1721,  m  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age. 

A  writer  in  the  *  Acta  Eroditorum '  having,  in  a  notice  of 
Newton's  Treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of  Curves,  stated  that 
the  English  philosopher  had  taken  the  Method  of  Fluxions 
firom  Leibnitz,  the  indignation  of  Newton's  friends  was 
excited;  and  in  the  paper  on  the  Laws  of  Attraction,  &c., 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  was  published  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophiod  Transactions,'  Keill  formally  asserted  the  claims  of 
Newton  to  priority  in  the  discovery.  This  paper  eave 
ofience  to  Leibnitz,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  required  that  Keill  should  be  compelled  to 
retract  his  assertion:  this  was  not  done;  and  Keill,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  detailed  the  evidences  of  what  he  had 
stated.     [CoMMBsciuM  Epistoijcum ,  P.  C] 

Dr.  Keill  was  not  fortunate  on  another  occasion.  Entering 
into  the  war  of  problems  which  wu  at  that  time  carried  on 
between  the  English  mathematicians  and  those  of  the  Conti* 
nent,  he  somewhat  presumptuously  challenged  John  Ber- 
noulli to  determine  the  path  of  a  body  when  projected  in  a 
medium  which  exereised  on  it  a  resistance  varying  with  the 
square  of  the  velocity :  the  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
before  Keill  could  complete  his  own  solution,  Bernoulli 
announced  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  one:  the 
former  was,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  endure  in  silenee 
the  reproof  which  the  foreign  matnematidan  did  not  fail,  un- 
sparingly, to  administer. 

An  edition,  in  Latin,  of  Dr.  Keill^s  principal  works  waa 
published  at  Milan,  in  1742,  in  4to.,  under  the  titie  *  Intro- 
dnctio ad  veram  Physicam  et  Astronomiam  (Huygenii  Theore- 
mata de  Vi  Centrifuge)  quibus  accedunt  Trigonometria ;  de 
Viribtts  Ccntralibus ;  de  Legibus  Attractionis.' 

(From  the  Phihaop/Ucal  DransactumsJ) 

KEY  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  islands  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  Indian  Archipdago,  situated  between  5**  20  and 
6*"  SO'  S.  lat,  and  between  132"  30^  and  133**  40^  E.  long. 
Three  islands  are  rather  large,  and  called  Great  Key,  little 
Key,  and  Key  Watela.  The  number  of  the  smaller  ones  is 
not  known,  as  they  are  rarelv  visited  by  Europeans. 

They  rise  to  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  all  the 
heights  are  overgrown  with  forest-trees,  which  constitute  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
engaged  in  ship-building  to  a  considerable  extent;  a  great 
number  of  country  vessels  that  ply  between  Borneo  and 
Timor  on  the  east,  and  the  coast  of  Papua  on  the  west,  are 
built  on  this  island,  especially  in  the  harbour  of  Doola,  which 
lies  on  the  western  coast  of  littie  Key.  These  vessels  are, 
stoutiy  built,  of  excellent  timber,  and  areWd  for  a  moderate 
price.  There  is  no  town  at  Doola,  but  the  harbour  is  large 
and  surrounded  by  numerous  villages.  The  native  population 
of  the  island  of  Banda  obtain  from  this  place  an  abundant 
supply  of  prorisions,  especially  catUe.  The  European  and 
India  goods  obtained  by  this  traffic  are  pardy  re-exfK>rted  by 
the  inhabitants  to  the  Arroo  Islands  [Sunda  Islaitds,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  291]  from  ■  the  harbour  of  Elie,  which  lies  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Great  Kev.  This  place  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  which  is  greatiy  prized  by  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbourinr  groups,  and  preferred  to 
all  other  uteo^Jls  of  that  description.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  occupied  with  fishing  trepang,  and  there  arrive 
annually  several  vessels  from  Macassar  to  fetch  the  produce  of 
this  fishery.  Very  littie  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
group,  except  that  a  part  of  them  have  embraced  the  Islam. 
This  is  especially  stated  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elie.  It  is 
further  stated,  that  a  great  number  of  families  from  Banda  and 
Coram  have  settied  among  them,  and  perhaps  it  mav  be  attri- 
butable to  these  foreigners  that  the  native  population  has 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  c'vilixation  than  their  neighbounu 
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'thtjvt  itttcd  to  be  more  firioMD j  to  fordfMn,  and  to  be 
■wre  booett  in  tbeir  deelinct* 

(RoItT,  JKcutf  door  dm  wmmg  heJkmdm  tmdtiijkm 
MeUkThm  Arthipd,) 

K I  LI  AN,  the  name  of  a  dUCtnguiibed  hmWy  ormgrmTen 
of  AiiirburK.  There  hare  bera  auny  engrmTcrt  of  this  name 
and  family,  but  four  ooi/  were  artists  of  tuprnor  abilitv: 
Loraa  and  Wolfgang*  the  tnni  of  Baitolomacut  Kilian,  a  gold- 
Kaab,  «ho  was  born  hi  Sile»ia  in  1&4^,  and  died  at  Auga- 
bunr  in  IS^;  Banolomaruf,  the  thifd  ton  of  Wolfgang; 
and  Pbilipp  AndreM  Kiliau,  a  more  recent  vtift  of  the 

LrrAa  Riuav  waa  bore  at  Aupburg  in  1579,  and  was 
nlocaird  as  an  engrairer  by  \xu  stepfather  Dominick  Custos. 
llr  ttwiird  alio  the  works  of  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese  at 
Vmire,  after  which  he  engraved  seroral  prinU  which  were 
so. J  at  Au^imnr  and  obtained  him  the  reputAtion  of  one  of 
thr  br«t  en^raTers  of  his  age ;  his  stvle  of  drawing  was  however 
DfjC  quite  correct,  and  was  aonievihat  mannered.  Ud  died 
at  Aa^tiurg  in  1637.  Lucas  had  great  coomiand  of  the 
fTh^rr^  an<l  has  been  known  to  execute  two  portraits  in  a 
ssnrle  week  ;  bis  works  are  very  numerous. 

WoLroAVQ  KiUAV  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1581,  was 
a}«o  ttstnirted  in  engraving  br  his  stopfather  Custos,  anfd,  as 
hit  brother  hvl  done,  studied  sJto  in  Venice.  The  prints  he 
ti>«*re  prudoced  are  the  most  carefully  executed  of  his  works. 
lie  was  Utterly  compel l<<d  by  the  wants  of  a  numerous  family 
and  hard  timea' (it  was  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War)  to  look 
more  to  the  qoautiiy  than  the  quality  of  his  labour,  and  he  ac- 
cordiDfly  executed  HiifHIy  portraiu.  His  greatest  work  is 
the  Crlebraiioo  of  the  Westpbalian  Peace  in  Augsbur]^  in  1649, 
in  two  sbe«*U,  a/ler  a  picture  by  Sandrart:  it  contains  about 
fittr  pTHtraits.     lie  died  at  Augsburg  in  1662. 

bABTOLonABTs  KiLiAV,  the  third  son  of  Wolfgang,  was 
bure  at  Aupburg  in  1630,  and  was  6rst  instructed  in  en* 
grmunff  by  his  father,  who  afterwards  by  his  son's  request 
sent  him  to  study  with  Matthaeos  Merrian,  a  celebrated  en- 
grater  at  Fnuikfort  oo  the  Mayn.  From  Fruikfort  Bartolo- 
maeus  went  to  Paria,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  main- 
tuning  himself  bf  bit  own  labour;  and  he  retnnied  to 
Augsburg  about  1655,  a  very  able  artist  both  with  the  graver 
and  the  etrhing-needle.  Sandrart  terms  him  a  bora  engraver : 
his  works  are  very  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  portnita.  Ue 
died  at  Augsburg  m  1696. 

Pit  lATT  AxDBKAs  KiUAV,  the  soQ  of  Georg  Kiltan, 
doaely  related  to  the  above,  was  bore  at  Augsburg  in  1714, 
and  waa  taught  engraving  by  G.  M.  Preissler  in  Ntiroberg. 
lie  studied  also  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of 
his  time ;  besides  hin  technical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  graver  he 
had  a  good  taste  and  was  a  correct  draftsman,  but  bis  ex- 
ecution is  somewhat  peculiar  and  monotonous.  In  1744 
Aumittus  111.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  created 
Kilian  hit  court  en^rraver,  and  Invited  him  to  reside  in  Dresden, 
but  Kiltan  preferred  his  native  city.  lie  however  vbited 
Drrsden  in  1751  Air  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  execution 
of  a  eollectiaa  of  prints  after  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of 
the  Drewlen  GaJlenr^'  fterueil  d'Estampea  d'aprSa  lea  plus 
r^lcbrea  Tableaux  de  b  Galerie  de  Drrtde.'  The  rom|^tion 
of  this  collertioo  was  interrapled  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Srvrn  Yean'  war,  hi  1756.  Upon  the  cesaation  of  this  work 
be  cmasaenced  an  ^tensive  series  of  illustrstioot  of  the  Bible 
in  quarto,  «hirh  he  accomplished  by  the  assbtance  of  various 
'iCher  artists,  to  the  number  of  ISO  prinu,  but  they  are  not 
amcirtg  his  best  works.  He  executed  many  portraits ;  two 
of  th<*  best  of  which  are  the  emperor  Francis  I.  and  Maria 
Tbcrrm,  after  G.  von  Mytms.  Three  days  before  hb  death  he 
was  rogapd  oo  a  portrait  of  Pofie  Clement  XUL,  which  he 
yrrvt  nesHy  eomplelrd.     He  died  in  1759. 

Ilrinekcn  cmsmeratca  twenty -one  mcmben  of  thb  family,  of 
whom  eighteen  were  artbta,  and  fourteen  of  these  engravers. 

(Hetoekea,  Smtknekim  vom  Kumttltm  tmd  Kwutwd^m.) 

KILLIGREW,  THOMAS,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Kdligrew.  ww  born  at  Hasworth  in  MiMleset,  hi  161 1.  He 
travelled  fai  hb  youth,  waa  prmnt  at  an  exorrbm  of  the  mns 
of  Loodan,  wae  appointed  a  |«ge  of  hoiwur  to  Charies  I.,  and 
atteadrd  Charles  il.  duriii|r  hb  exile,  marrying  one  ol  the 
oueen's  maids  of  hooo«r.  fib  coarse  and  licentious  wit  quail* 
M  him  pecwIiaHv  for  aecuiiug  the  flkvour  of  hb  master,  who 
b  1651 .  m  spite  of  the  ranoiiatraacea  of  bb  wber  eommelloiv, 
mwt  htm  as  hb  envoT  to  Veokw,  where  he  used  hb  placa  for 
ffVMMsr  mnoey  for  himself,  and  was  cipelM  with  dbgvMT 
Oa  ihr  Rtvaotatbsi  KOIifrew  hwum   ffoom  of  the  ^    ' 


and  efgoyad  ■§  iBtimacT  m 
king  which  the  fbvt  omb  b  the  Bttm  vara  — able  lo  ohiair 
He  Das  Bometimea  been  nid  fta  have  beta  oflkiaUir  appouktrrf 
to  be  the  royal  jeater;  but  for  thb  aaatitiuu  there  m  no 
ground,  though  he  was  in  the  way  of  takinf  such  Hbtrtwe  as 
none  but  profeasiooal  jesters  would  in  any  other  reign  hs«e 
been  allowed  to  take.  Ue  dbd  at  Whitehall  fai  16Mi.  He 
wrote  eleven  pbya,  of  which  the  first  two  were  priaaid  ;a 
1641,  and  the  whole  collection  in  a  folio  eolume  fai  16^4. 
They  do  not  by  any  moana  justify  hb  reputatioa  aa  a  «i*« 
A  sufficient  specimen  of  them  b  lureishcd  by  the  eoawdy  of 
'  The  Parwn^s  Wedding,'  reprinted  in  Dodsley'a  •  Old  PUr*  ' 
Killigrew's  oldest  brouier,  Sir  Williaas,  a  much  more  'rr^ 
specuUe  person,  waa  the  author  ol  four  or  five  plays,  aad  -.  f 
two  volumes  of  moral  reflections.  Ue  died  hi  1699.  1i^ 
youngest  brother.  Dr.  Henry  Killipew,  wrole  a  tragedy  m 
hb  youth,  took  holr  orders,  and  held  several  nreftimi'iJts. 
He  was  Master  of  the  Savoy  at  hb  death,  whidi  took  pi^v 
after  Sir  William's.  Dryden's  fine  elegy  oo  Mn.  Aaae  kU 
ligrew  celebrmtes  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Henrr. 
KIN.  rDEsc«!«T,  P.  C ;  I.trstact,  P.  C] 
KING,  PETER,  LORD,  was  bora  in  1669,  at  Exeter. 
in  which  town  hb  father,  Mr.  Jerome  Ktog,  carried  ob  th^ 
businem  of  a  grocer  and  Salter,  though  said  to  be  dtsrend'^ 
from  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire.  To  thb  baawem  a» 
brought  up  his  son,  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  of  G^^st 
Britain  served  for  some  years  in  fab  father's  shop.  It  «as 
probably  hb  relationship  to  the  celebrated  Joan  Lork«, 
whose  sister  was  hb  mother,  that  pot  it  into  hb  bead,  wh.> 
thus  situated,  to  think  of  making  himself  a  scholar ;  hot  tW 
story  told  b,  that  he  had  by  himself  made  extraofdinary  prt^ 
ficiency  in  learning,  purchasing  books  with  all  the  money  k^ 
could  procure,  and  devoting  every  moment  of  hb  leisure  te 


study,  before  he  was  taken  any  notice  of  by  Locke,  br  w  Wwe 
advice  however  he  then  went  to  the  Univentty  of  L#t<v* 
How  long  be  studied  there  we  are  not  infofed.  Ue  nrm 
made  himself  known  by  the  publication,  in  an  octavo  i  rdum  i . 
in  1091,  of  the  First  Part  of  hb  *  Inqidiy  uito  the  CoMtit*. 
tion.  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive 
Chivch  ;*  in  which  with  oonsiderabte  learning  ha  ailtocaaeii 
the  right  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  from  etaawipary  i»  be 
comprehended  in  the  scheme  of  the  nathmal  raiaWwhrni  i» 
The  Second  Part,  occupied  with  the  Worship  of  the  pHm^Dve 
church,  followed  soon  after.  Thb  work  cxciled  much  atiew- 
tion,  and,  besides  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Edward 


Dys  and  the  author,  which  waa  published  hi  oclav«.  by  the 
former,  in  1694,  drew  forth,  oo  lU  being  reprintid  m  171*. 
during  the  discussions  oo  the  Schism  Bill,  *  Am  laparuai 
View  and  Censure  of  the  Mbtakes  propagated  for  th«  as  da  a 
ing  power  of  Presbyters  in  a  celebrated  Book  ewtitM  A  a 
Enquiry,  &c.'  in  an  appendii  to  *The  Inval&dily  ef  the 
Dbsenting  Ministry  ;*  and  also  *  Aa  origmal  Dnmcht  M 
the  Primitive  Church,  in  answer  to  a  dii 
Enquiry,'  &c..  8vo.,  Lood.  1717.  Both 
fessed  to  be  *  by  a  Presbyter  of  the  Chvch  of  I  _ 
the  latter  at  least  b  known  to  be  the  productioo  of  a  •■»* 
juring  clergyman  named  Sdater.  Meanwhile  Kioff  hod  #•- 
tered  himaelf  at  the  Inner  Temple,  aod  waa  io  «o»  imom 
called  to  the  bar.  Ue  tppemm  to  have  begoa  ««fy  eaHy  la 
make  a  figure  in  hb  proffmioo  ;  aad  healaosoeo  cmmtwi  wf^m 
a  Doliticar career,  harinr  in  1699  obtained  a  seat  fai  the  Boasw 
of^  Commons  as  one  of  the  membera  for  Beanlsn 
be  retained  for  aeven  pwliamenta,  or  to  tha  end  of  i 
of  Queen  Anne.  He  did  not  yet,  bowevar, 
don  bb  firat  pursuit,  but  hi  1709  publiahed^  i 
learned  theological  work,  «The  Hbtocy  of  the  Apaed  s* 
Creed,  with  critical  Observationa  on  Its  aeeeral  AfOc^  * 
In  July,  1708,  he  wm  chosen  Recorder  of  Laodao,  m4  w» 
soon  after  knighted.  In  1709  he  was  appoioltd  by  ch» 
House  of  Commons  ooe  of  the  amnagiis  at  the  Imparhmroa 
of  Dr.  Sacbeverell,  aod  hi  1719  he  gave  hb  mnkm.  siij  ■ 
a  fee,  M  ooa  of  the  cooaael  for  Mr.  VTUsIhi,  ao  hsa  ortal  W 
hcmy  before  the  Court  of  Dalegatea.  laHosoBhor,  1714. 
a  §&w  mootha  after  the  accmaloo  of  Gwago  L,  Sr  ^^sr 
Kfaif  waamadeChh»fJustieeof  thaOwaMriaM;  mtikm 
a  privy  eeomellor  fai  Aprtl  of  the  fbOowM  ymm^ 
ma  «bl  had  bean  taken  ftoai  tba  E«l  of  2«rfa». 


After  the  great  i 
field,  he  was,  hi  June,  I79fi, 
waa  at  the  aama  tfana  lalaad  to 
Ockham  hi  the  oomHty  of 
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rfbr  his  new  duties.  He  resigned 
the  aeals  oq  the  26th  of  November,  1733,  and  died  at  his 
teat  orOckham  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1734.  By  his  wife 
Anne,  daogfater  of  Richard  Sejs,  of  Boverton  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, Esq.,  he  led  four  sons,  who  all  inherited  the  utle  in 
succession,  and  from  the  youngest  of  whom  the  present  peer 
(created  Earl  of  Lovelaoe  in  1838)  is  descended. 

Kn?G*S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  was  originalljr  a 
seiainanr  for  a  rector  and  twelve  fellows,  founded  by  Rug 
Hemy  Vl.  in  1441 ;  but  in  1443  he  changed  its  form,  and 
endowed  it  for  a  provost,  sevf  nty  fellows  and  scholars,  three 
^Mpjfrna^  tix  derka,  sixteen  choristers,  and  a  music-master 
(who  is  now  also  organist),  sixteen  officers  of  the  foundation, 
twelve  servitors  for  the  senior  fellows,  and  six  poor  scholan. 

Eton  College  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  m  1441,  and 
when  be  re-f(Minded  Kind's  College  in  1443  he  placed  it  in 
immediate  connection  with  Eton  College  for  the  supply  of  its 
scholarB,  each  of  whom  at  the  end  of  three  yean  from  Uie  day 
of  his  admission  to  King's  College,  is  either  elected  a  fallow 
or  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  College.  For  the  last  twenty 
yean  the  vacancies  at  King's  CoUese  have  been  on  an  average 
less  than  four  in  the  year.  The  process  of  electing  the 
schcdan  on  the  foundation  at  Eton  College  for  admission  to 
King*s  College  is  described  under  Etok  Colubgb,  1'.  C.  S. 

Toe  Society,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  a  provost, 
a  vice-provost,  a  dean  of  divinity,  two  deans  of  arts,  three 
bunars,  a  tutor  and  dassicai  lecturer,  a  mominsr  reader,  a 
divinity  lecturer,  a  lecturer  in  mathematics,  a  concluct,  and  an 
organist    The  visitor  is  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

A  pablic  examination  takes  Jplsce  in  the  Hall  of  Kixtg's 
College  tt  the  end  of  Easter  Term,  when  the  students  are 
dividra  into  classes  according  to  their  respective  d^rees  of 
pro6ciency ;  and  books,  to  the  value  of  10/.  and  stamped  with 
the  College  arms,  are  apportioned  to  the  three  fint  scholan 
in  the  <&sical  and  mathematical  examination;  the  three 
scholaim  who  are  highest  in  the  divinity  examination  receive 
prises  in  three  unequal  proportions  from  the  yearly  interest 
of  5001.  left  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  also  other  annual  prizes  which  have  been  speci- 
tdlj  provided  for,  either  by  the  College  or  by  bequests  of 
imvviduals : — 20/.  to  be  eaually  divided  oetween  such  scholan 
as  have  in  the  course  of  tne  year  been  most  distinguished  for 
learning  and  regularity  of  conduct ;  6i,  to  such  scholar  or 
acbolan  as  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  deserved  well  by  appli- 
cation  to  atudy  and  good  conduct ;  two  5/.  prizes  for  Latin 
dedamations ;  two  5/.  prizes  for  English  declamations :  and 
one  y.  prixe  for  the  best  translation  of  an  English  subject  into 
Greek  iambics. 

King's  College  has  some  peculiar  pririleges.  The  provost 
has  anolate  authority  withm  the  precincts ;  the  undergrar 
doatea  Sunder  certain  restrictions)  are  exempt,  within  the 
liasita  of  the  college,  from  the  power  of  the  proctonand  other 
nniversity  officen ;  they  keep  no  public  exercises  in  the  Uni- 
veiri^  schools,  nor  are  in  any  way  required  to  be  examined 
by  the  Univernty  for  their  degree  of  B.  A. 

King's  C<^ege  and  Trinity  Hall  are  the  only  colleges  at 
which  undergndnates  can  be  elected  fellows ;  in  King's  Col- 
lege,  however,  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  degrees  both  of 
B.A.  and  M.A.  in  the  Univenity  when  of  sufficient  stand- 
ing, otherwise  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  full  proportion  of 
their  dividends. 

There  are  thirty-«x  church  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the 
College, — two  in  Cambridgeshire,  two  in  Devonshire,  one 
in  Dorsetshire,  one  in  Essex,  four  in  Hampshire,  two  in 
Hertfordahire,  one  in  Lancashire,  two  in  Lincolnshire,  one  in 
Middlesex,  Bre  in  Norfolk,  one  in  Northamptonshire,  six  in 
Suffolk,  five  in  Surrey^  one  in  Sussex,  one  in  Warwickshire, 
and  one  in  WQtahire. 

The  original  buildings  of  King's  College  consisted  of  the 
present  chapel  and  a  qiudranffular  court  to  the  north  of  it,  built 
of  atone,  120  feet  in  leng&  by  90  feet  in  breadth.  The 
bnildings  which  constituted  this  court  baring  become  much 
deaden,  it  was  determined  that  a  large  quadrangle  should  be 
erec£sd  to  the  south  of  the  chapel ;  Gibbs  was  appointed  the 
architect.  [Gnaa,  Jaxss,  P.  C]  The  building  was  com- 
menced  in  1724,  and  he  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  qua- 
drangle the  Fellows'  Building,  or  Grecian  Building,  as  it  is 
eooimonly  called.  Nothing  more  was  done  till  July  12, 1824, 
mueu  the  new  boildinss  were  re-commenced  by  Wilkins,  and 
coBBj^eted  in  1828.  [Wixauis,  Wiujam,  P.  C.] 

The  qondimgle  is  280  ftet  in  le^rth  bv  270  feet  in  breadth, 
I  of  the  Halli  Ubraiy,  Chapd,  and  apartnjients  for 


the  fellows  and  sdudan.  It  is  separated  from  Trumpingtos 
Street  on  the  east  by  a  screen,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
entrance-gateway  beneath  a  domed  tower.  The  Hall,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  102  feet  lone,  36  feet  wide, 
and  45  feet  high,  a  noble  room  with  a  beautiful  timber  roof, 
similar  to  that  of  Crosby  Hall  in  London,  the  arches  ter- 
minating in  pendants  and  adorned  with  elaborate  tracery. 
There  is  a  music-gallery  at  each  end,  and  an  elegant  screen 
at  the  west  end.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  two  stone 
lantem-towen,  and  there  is  an  oriel  window  filled  with 
painted  gkss.  The  Library  is  supported  by  buttresses  on  the 
exterior,  and  is  ornamented  with  pinnacles  and  a  pierced 
parapet.  The  interior  is  93  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  and  18 
feet  nigh,  and  is  handsomely  fitted  up  with  projecting  book- 
cases of  carved  oak.  The  Grecian  Building  is  236  feet  in 
length,  46  in  breadth,  and  56  in  height.  It  is  built  of 
Portland  stone,  in  three  stories,  with  a  lofty  Tuscan  por- 
tico, and  comprises  twenty  sets  of  apartments  for  the  fellows. 
The  ProvostB*  Lodge,  98  feet  in  length,  is  a  hiehly  orna- 
mented specimen  of  the  Tudor  domestic  style.  It  has  a  lawn 
in  front,  and  a  bridge  of  one  arch  which  connects  it  with  the 
walks  and  fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Cam.  The 
interior  contains  some  spacious  apartments  cle^tiy  fitted  up. 
The  state-rooms  are  35  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide. 

The  Chapel,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  buildings 
now  remaining,  is  the  architectural  glory  of  Kmg's  Coll^;e. 
The  first  architect  was  Nicholas  Cloos,  and  the  first  stone  was 
laid  in  September,  1447.  The  walls  were  erected  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  but  litde  progress  was  made  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  disturbed  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  still  less 
during  those  of  his  successon,  till,  in  May,  1508,  Henry  VII. 
gave  6000/.  towards  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  his 
executora,  in  1513,  under  a  power  conferred  by  his  will,  gave 
a  further  sum  of  5000/.  for  the  same  purpose.  In  July,  1515, 
the  exterior,  including  the  roofs,  was  complete.  In  1526  an 
agreement  was  made  for  the  painted  winao^'s.  The  screen 
and  stalls  were  not  finished  till  about  1534. 

This  magnificent  chapel,  on  the  exterior,  is  316  feet  in 
length,  84  feet  in  width,  and  90  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  battiements ;  the  height  to  the  top  of  each  of  the  four 
comer  turrets  is  146)  feet.  The  interior  length  is  291  feet, 
the  width  45^  feet,  and  the  height  78  feet.  The  exterior 
walls  and  the  two  roofs  are  supported  by  eleven  vast  but^ 
tresses  on  each  side  and  four  towen  at  the  angles,  and  there 
are  eight  small  chapels  originally  constructed  for  chantries, 
on  each  side  between  the  buttresses.  The  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  chapel,  with  its  towen  and  buttresses,  lofty  win- 
dows,  pinnacles,  and  pierced  battiements,  is  as  bcAutiful  as  it 
is  g^nd  and  imposing.  In  the  interior  the  vast  stone  roof 
unsupported  by  pillan  is  one  of  the  wonden  of  architectural 
skill.  Eleven  principal  ribs  spring  from  the  buttresses  on 
each  side,  forming  an  arch  somewhat  flattened  at  the  centre, 
whence  ponderous  stones,  each  of  which  is  said  to  weigh  a 
ton,  hang  as  pendants,  and  appear  to  be  the  key-stones  of  the 
arches.  The  pendants  are  carved  with  alternate  roses  and 
portcullises,  the  principal  ribs  are  connected  with  each  other 
oy  diagonal  ribs,  and  tne  whole  roof  is  formed  into  one  great 
whole  of  the  lightest  and  most  richly  carved  fan-tracery, 
producing  an  effect  of  the  strongest  admiration  and  asto- 
nishment. It  is  stated  that  the  stone  pendants  are  not  really 
key-stones,  but  might  be  safely  taken  away,  together  with  the 
wfuls  between  the  buttresses  and  the  four  towers,  leaving,  as 
it  were,  the  skeleton  of  the  building  to  supftort  the  roofs.  The 
exterior  roof,  of  light  materials,  is  separated  from  the  interior 
stone  roof  by  a  space  of  about  six  feet. 

The  great  east  window  and  twenty-four  side-windows,  each 
nearly  So  feet  hisrh,  are  filled  with  painted  glass,  and  form  a 
series  of  scripturu  pictures  of  exceeaing  beauty.  The  great 
west  window  alone  is  of  plain  fflass,  prolxibly  for  sake  of  addi- 
tional light.  The  whole  of  the  interior,  with  its  screen  in 
the  centre,  its  walls  of  carved  stone,  and  its  stalls  and  tid>cr- 
nade-work  of  carved  oak,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 

(Lysons,  Cambridgeshire;  Dyer,  History  of  the  I7mtwr- 
eiiy  "(f  Cambridge;  Wilson,  MemorobiUa  CaniabrigiA; 
Cambridge  UmvergUy  Cidendar^  1846;  Cambridge  Gtdde^ 
1845.) 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  an  institution  estab- 
lished in  October,  1828,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
14th  Auffust,  1829,  as  a  college  for  the  general  education  of 
vouth,  *  in  which  college,'  says  the  charter,  '  the  various 
branches  of  literature  and  science  are  intended  to  be  taught, 
and  also  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianitv,  as  the  same 
are  inculcated  by  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
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Tka  ckw«w  arcdudc*,  to  tlw  MIowimr  «mm 
■•  not  memJben  <4  ibe  EMkblwlMd  Charck 


iwko 
frooi  bokliiiff 
tak«)  ia  Um  coll4v« :  '  PiwricM  alwaTt,  that  no  penon  who  u 
Ml  a  oMwbcc  of  the  Uaited  Cbarcfa  of  England  and  Ireland, 
••  br  law  Mtablishcd,  ihall  be  conpelrat  to  act  m  a  irovernor 
bf  virtae  of  bU  oAcr,  or  to  be  nominated  or  act  at  life- 
ffoveroor,  or  be  eltfrible  at  a  Menber  of  the  council,  or  to 
nil  any  oCce  in  the  oollefe,  excetit  only  the  Froiemontim  of 
Oriental  LiterUnre  and  Modem  Ltnmtapt'*.'  Kinfr*t  Coflcfr^ 
m  therefore  intended  to  be  exclu»irply  a  Church  of  England 
ImlitBtMNi ;  and  in  this  respect  only  does  it  mainlr  differ  from 
Univemtj  Collf^,  London,  which  waa  r»u(>li»he<l  two  or 
thitw  yean  earlier,  with  the  desifm  of  alfording  the  advantages 
of  a  nniTersitj  education  to  persons  who  were  exdnded  either 
entirely  or  partially  from  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
C«mbrid)re,  on  accooat  of  their  not  being  members  of 
the  (Tburrh  of  Ennrland.  [U^tivaasiTT  Collkob,  Lotidost, 
P.  C]  The  Ti»itor  appointed  by  the  char.er  is  the  Arch> 
bishoii  of  Canterbury  tor  the  time  being,  and  the  govemori, 
ez-olBciOv  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Bi«bop  of  London,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen's  llench,  the  Sorn*Ury  of  Sute  for  the  Home 
l>e)Mrtn«cnt,  the  8|ieaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  the  IX<ans  of  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster. There  are  also  lifc-irovemon,  but  their  number  is 
limited  to  eight.  The  council  conwists  of  the  govemort  and 
the  trmiorer,  end  a  number  of  others.  The  proprietors  are 
those  who  hold  shares  or  hsve  \M^n  donors  to  the  amount  of 
601.  Proprietors  are  entitled  for  each  donati<m  of  50/.  or  up. 
w^nb,  or  for  each  share,  to  nominate  one  student,  either  lor 
general  or  medical  education  in  the  college,  and  one  ympil  in 
the  school,  or  two  pupiU  in  the  school.  The  chief  otticer  of 
the  college  is  the  Princi|«l. 

The  colU^  was  opened  in  1031.  There  are  fire  depart- 
menta :  the  department  of  General  Literature  and  Science ; 
^  Department  of  Applied  fix^iences;  the  Medical  IX^part- 
»ent ;  the  Theolofricai  l>e|iartnient ;  and  the  School. 

In  the  Department  of  CieoermI  Literatore  and  Seienee,  ma- 
triculated stadents,  not  aider  the  age  of  16  (except  in  s|)ecial 
CBSCi),  are  admitted  to  a  regular  and  prescribed  course  of 
mieral  iCttdy,  bat  are  allowed  to  attend  any  particular 
leetyrea  not  prescribed  in  that  courae.  *  Occasioiial  studenU 
are  admittea,  who  attend  mv  particular  course  or  oourws 
of  lacturas  givcsi  in  the  collnre.  There  are  apartmenu 
tkted  m  In  the  college  for  a  limited  nomI>er  of  studenu 
not  nmMr  eighteen  yean  of  age,  who  are  re<{oired  to  dine 
hi  hall.  The  prescribed  cour^  of  study  comprises  rrli* 
■fkws  instfwrtioo  according  to  the  principles  of  ^be  Esta- 
bliahed  Chuirh ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  cla5»ics  ;  mathematif^  ; 
Cngliih  literature,  and  modem  hiMnry.  The  course  of  reli- 
gifius  ftttStnictioQ  is  given  by  the  Frinci|ial  and  the  chsptuin, 
and  contiits  of  lectures  and  weekly  eianiioiiiont.  All  matri- 
ctdated  stadmts  are  required  to  attend  cha|N*l  daily,  and  a  re- 
gister of  their  attendance  is  keftC  The  atsdeniical  year  eon- 
sisu  of  the  Michael  mas,  Limt,  and  Easter  Terms,  kxamina- 
linns  take  plsce  at  Ihe  end  of  the  Michaelmas  and  Easter 
Termi,  when  the  Mud«*nts  are  H^^ted  arconling  to  prufi- 
rieocy,  and  at  the  cl(«e  of  the  araderaicsl  year  tln^re  b 
■•other  etaminatifio,  followed  by  a  fiublic  di«tribution  of 
ffiaes.  After  eomfdetinga  three  years*  course,  thote  students 
who  ha«e  passed  thronsh  it  with  nedtt,  and  have  alto  attended 
three  extra  eoon^s  of  hvtitrrs,  are  mtitlfd  to  the  dtploma  of 
•  AsMx4ale  of  Kmr*s  C<»llc«e.'  There  are  Prof<'s»onhi|«  of 
C^lsMStwl  Literatim*,  Matlimntirs,  Enirlish  Literature  and 
Modern  History,  Natural  PhiUi«ophy  and  Astronomy,  Exfte- 
rimental  PhilowNihr,  Eogl<*h  L«w  and  Juri»pnidence,  Potiti- 
cwl  Eronomy,  (9eology»  Chcroifttry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Fine 
Arts,  Hebrew  L^nguave  and  Lttrrature,  Onental  l^iiguaers, 
and  of  the  Frmch,  (iennan,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages 
iwipardvely,  aftd  also  of  Vocal  Mosic,  and  Drawing  and  Per- 
ap«vti%e. 

The  Depvttorwt  of  General  Inttmrtion  in  the  Applied 
PS  inr lodes  aiathematK-s,  grnefml  philo«>pli\ ,  chemistry, 
f,  and  — nafJMfnfing  art,  with  a  s|iihuiI  course  for 
hi  civU  eninneennir  and  an  luircture.     The 


in  thia  department  is  two  yrars.  CrmhcBtf^s  of  Approval 
■ad  CertificBles  of  Honour  are  gr^uited  to  »tiKi«*nts  who  have 
distioiruished  thrm«el*ea,  and  who  are  thus  entitled  to  the 
diploma  9f  Associate. 

In   the   Mi'dieal   Department   all   the  usual    liranrhea  of 
The  matncwlaird  iCwdcats  are 


tho  Octtdontl  Stvdeati  ■ttend  only  llto  kdwa  a#  jm-^ 
cidar  profcasora.  At  Kfa^'s  CoUcfa  Hoapital  aose  of  t^ 
officers  and  all  the  draasers  art  selected  horn  tha  pwpik  oi  "  e 
College. 

The  Theolomal  Department  was  iMtitnled  la  IMf;.  ^-.t 
has  not  yet  (Jan.  tM)  been  opened.  It  is  intetwj^a  •  * 
stodenu  of  King's  Collega  wlio  shall  hare  pam«^  t !.*«•# 
years  in  the  department  of  general  litetrntara  and  wu  •  **. 
and  who  have  received  a  diploma;  for  gradaalea  of  Oi'-  -: 
and  Cambridge;  and  for  all  persona  who  shall  be  a|»f>mw.: 
bv  the  Principal  and  recommended  by  a  biahopw  Tb«'  n<:-v 
01  study  will  be  for  six  toms  ftwo  yean),  and  the  fres  «  t 
amount  to  801.  It  is  btended  to  employ  tha  stodmtt  m» 
district  ▼isitors,  and  to  instruct  them  in  tha  best  mHhMl*  ..f 
coodoctinf^  schools.  They  are  also  to  ba  taafht  cwir^v»- 
tional  ainging.  On  the  completion  of  tha  oonraa  of  stisd  v  *j,  ^ 
Principal  ia  to  be  empowered  to  grant  frtiftcatoa  of  ^u  -- 
menu  and  good  conduct,  which  oertilkataa  aiw  to  ha  eaKibttf  ^^ 
to  the  bishop  on  application  for  holy  ocdera. 

There  are  libranea  attached  to  tbie  several  dtuaifta  ta,  u>£ 


also  a  general  library. 

The  School  Departflwnt  b  for  yootha  from  nina  to  wit^*r« 
rears  of  age,  and  the  coarse  of  inatnietioa  compiws  f»rT«s 
Latin,  French,'  mathematics,  writing,  arithmetic,  boch-k«  > 
ing,  history,  geography,  and  EngliA  literatart;  aoA  ior  v* 
first  three  classes  German,  and  for  the  first  fov  6n^  j 
The  terms  are  eighteen  guineaa  annoally,  exdusire  of  bt-  4j 
and  stationerr,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  one  avuiea.  Ja  1  ^U 
the  number  ot'  students  and  pupils  waa  as  follows  :— 

MatriaUaimi  Simimis. 

Department  of  General  Literatare  and  Scieocw  1 3S 

Dc}iartro(*nt  of  Applied  Sciences 30 

Medical  Department l&J 

307 
OaataibMi/ Sradfeals. 

In  the  various  classes,  exclusive  of  the  Medkal  35 

In  the  Medical  Classes M 

SchooL 

PupUa 471 


Total 


^*J 


jbaaa  wha  aniar  al  anew  aaaa  the  loorw  rrauifad  by  the 
Owvgw  m  wvjpttM  MM  !■■  Sooety  of  Apothacwiaa ;  ■■■ 


There  are  several  small  endowments  by  benefit  tots  o^  :i« 
college.  The  Worsley  endowment  is  for  the  instrwctM  n  .a 
ove'Y  department  of  two  scholars,  to  whom  a  stipend  t^  ... 
a  y  ar  is  paid,  and  who,  on  the  completion  td  thetr  §*»:  v^. 
are  sent  out  as  missionaries ;  and  there  are  aeveral  achen  »  * 
priies  for  proficiency  and  good  conduct.  Three  srhnlar  *  .• 
have  bet*D  f«>undcd  lor  matriculated  medical  MadanaB.  1 :  • 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Msgdalene  College,  Camfaridgv.  hs** 
ffivcn  an  exhibition  for  students  of  the  College  In  >'■« 
Mr.  Marwien  left  to  the  College  a  valuable  librarr  of  a^fe^.-; 
dOOO  volumes,  chiefly  m  Oriental  literatore  and  philaforv 

King's  College  forms  the  eastern  wing  of  Sonwrset  U-^tmr, 
which  was  leA  in  an  uncompleted  state.  In  I83U  Ihe  py^rr:.- 
ment  grsnted  this  site  to  the  college  for  one  ihonMwd  y«nK«, 
on  contlition  that  the  proprieton  completed  the  baAdms  m  • 
style  corresponding  to  the  other  part  of  the  ediftra.  Tt.^  r* . 
lefpe  buildinas  extend  from  tha  strand  to  the  Th^aea.  1 IM7 
comprise  Ic^ture-rooms,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  wari.ftk-  , 
museums  of  anatomy,  materia  medica,  aoology,  botawy,  c««. 
lugy,  and  roincra]o||ry,  and  librarica,  beaidas  a  dtmsig  ^J. '. 
sfurtmcQU   for  a  limited  nombar  of  stodtsita,  sad   var««m 


furtmcQts 
others     The  school-rooms  are  in  tha  haaeaMvt  i 

KIVA,  KUlVA,or  KHYVA.smstryia  As^  form.ir^ 
a  part  of  that  nataral  divisioa  which  goes  by  Iha  amme 
Turan,  or  Lower  Turiistaa,  is  situated  an  the  «mc  or  zSm 
Caspian  Sea,  between  39*  and  4A*  21.  hi.,  Md  bacwswm  4  - 
and  59*  £.  long.     Its  political  boandarj  m  Ml  dM»^  » 
detenuined,  as  it  mostly  runs  theoogh  dtaerts,'  inhahitnS      « 
nomadic  tribes,  which  only  nomioallir  at  know  ledge  d^  »-«. 
reignty  of  the   Khan,  9t  pay  no  obediewcv   to  has   •»«  -  ^ 
Only  on  tha  east,  the  buundvy  between  Khyva  and  Bv*r&-s 
is  more  exactly  fixed.    It  traverses  the  rtver  iHm  a  frw  »     <« 
north-west  of  the  Bohhariaa  fortress  of  Charchai,  and  "x  « 
northward   near   the  town  of    KarahoL    On  iha  mvnik 
Khyva  is  the  desert  called  Ktxd  Om,  whtrh  b  «wtf  or  c:^ 
8ea    of  Aral,  this  kite,  and    the  tahlr  land  o#  Otot^.r-. 
whirh  extends  from  the  8ea  of  Aral  to  the  rfiawa  M   zlm 
Caspiaa.    The  Cwpim  CBMtitaiaa  in  wanna  loMiim  1 .    4  «» 
the  mlh  af  Klgrva  b  Iha 
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Praa  KiUi  CiMip  ite  g«Mf«l  ooom  i»  to  tbe  wctt  for  abovt 
two  hwrimtl  ailtfiv  thmgli  ft  eooatrj  where  cnltiTftled  tnetM 
•lleraale  vith  madj  deteru  of  modmte  extent  After  hftv- 
b^  |Mwd  the  MTidiMi  oT  Mkh  (67<>  E.  lon|r.),  its  coune 
deduiet  oiore  to  the  iiartli-«r«t,  and  in  that  dircctioo  It  con* 
tinwfi  10  the  boundary-lhie  of  Khr^,  watering  the  a^JMent 
ooancry  for  bmwv  than  two  hmdrrd  and  fifiy  nilei.  The 
ooaatrr  which  it  tfauiata  it  unfit  for  culti ration,  except  in  the 
l—miatff  vidnitr  of  the  river,  where  the  fields  are  irngated 
from  the  river.  It  ia  here  still  a  rapid  stream  and  navigable, 
hat  not  fiv  from  the  houidar7-line  between  Bokhara  and 
ILhjrvm  rapids  are  aasd  to  exist,  which  are  full  of  rocks,  and 
dnnnir  low-water  dangerous  to  be  pajtsed  by  boats.  In  this 
middle  part  of  its  coune  the  Oxos  is  not  joined  bjr  an/  per- 
manent stream. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Oxus,  from  the  above-mentioned 
rapids,  above  the  Bokharian  fortress  of  Charchui,  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  probably  exceeds  five  hundrpd  milea  in 
length,  so  that  its  ii  hole  courae  amounts  to  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  miles.  It  therefore  'is  larger  than  anj  ri^er  in 
Europe,  CK^pt  the  Volgm.  Nearly  two  hundred  uiiU's  of  its 
loner  course  lie  through  a  desert  country,  similar  to  that  tra- 
versed by  it  in  tu  middle  courae,  but  there  does  iK>t  occur  any 
obatnictiuo  to  nsvipstioo,  and  it  is  navigated.  The  river 
reaches  Khyva  PrDper  near  41*  N.  lat.,  and  traverses  it 
in  «me  bed  as  far  north  as  42**  2(/,  or  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles.  It  courM*  b  turned  by  the  northern  extremity  of 
Mount  Shtkbodiihilli  to  the  west,  and  a  few  miles  lower  down 
the  ri*er  divides  into  two  arms,  of  mhich  the  nuallrr,  csIUhI 
Londahn,  continues  to  run  in  a  nestcm  direction  about  fifty 
miles,  when  it  falls  into  Lake  Ak-Cheganak.  This  lake  is 
aituated  near  the  base  of  the  table- land  of  Oost-oort,  and  at  a 
distance  of  mom  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
It  e&trnd*  alMHit  thirtr  milea  from  east  to  west.  On  its 
iu»: thorn  si^le  U*gin»  a  deep  depression,  which  extends  along 
the  Ka<4»  of  the  tuble-laod  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  has  a  mean 
bri^l  of  fifteen  miles.  It  b  entirely  filled  with  water  even  in 
•  inter,  wh<*o  the  level  of  the  Oxus  b  lowest,  but  only  to  a 
moderate  depth.  It  b  overgrown  with  reeds,  rushes  and  other 
aquatic  planu,  «ith  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  narrow 
stn|)e  in  the  middle,  which  b  unincumbeiVd,  and  where  a 
perceptible  current  runs  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  water  of  thb 
svraropy  tract  b  sweet.  Neariy  halfway  between  the  place 
w  hi^re  the  Lowdahn  branches  on  from  the  Oxos  and  its  influx 
into  Lake  Ak-Ch4»ganak,  it  sends  otf  a  branch  to  the  south- 
west, which  b  called  Scarkmuk,  and  passes  near  the  town  of 
Kana  (Old)  0«>rgendsh,  but  its  farther  course  b  not  known. 
At  Kana  (lorgetidJi  it  was,  in  September,  lS4i,  a  river  about 
stxtr  or  st'vcntv  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep. 

f  rom  the  |)(ace  where  the  Lowdahn  branches  off  the  main 
•trram  of  the  Oxus  runs  due  north  about  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
and  then  sends  off  an  arm  to  the  north-east,  called  Kook-osak, 
which  afWr  a  coarse  of  more  than  thirty  miles  fails  into  a  lake 
called  Daukarm.  From  thb  lake  a  swampy  depression 
atmilar  to  that  of  lake  Ak-Cheffaiuk  b  stated  to  extend  to  the 
Aral;  Imt  thb  fact  rests  onnr  on  the  tnformatioQ  of  the 
•ativea.  From  the  cOnx  of  the  Kook-Umk  the  Oxus  runs 
again  nortli-wcst,  and  sends  a  branch,  called  Karm-Baili,  to 
LAt  Dmikarm,  and  two  smaller  ones,  KUtt  Chargan  and  Kok- 
Dtoia,  to  tha  depmaioo  north  of  Lake  Ak-Chcganak.  Far- 
ther on,  at  a  dbtaocw  of  about  thirty  miles,  the  Oxua  divides 
Into  two  arma,  of  which  the  smaller  and  western,  called 
TaMyk  Daria,  rraches  the  Sea  of  And  without  dividing  any 
fhrthn'.  hnt  the  eastern,  Ulu  Ikria,  enters  the  sea  by  two  arms, 
of  which  the  emcem  b  known  as  Kaaak  Daria. 

The  Sea  ol  Aral,  into  which  the  Oxos  disembogoea,  b  a 
gffwt  inland  lake.  [Aa^u}  It  contains  numerous  ishmda,  and 
•osae  of  them  ars  inWaied  and  cultivated.  The  largest, 
ealled  Ttikmak  Ata,  lies  opi^mtt  the  oKMtths  of  the  Oxua.  and 
ia  about  twenty  mirs  loog.  It  b  partly  cultivated  and  partir 
iith  wood.  The  distance  from  the  shore  ■ 
;  and  it  b  stated  that  when  the  water  of 
the  sea  b  low  a  man  on  horseback  can  pam  throufh  thb  strait, 
m  ahaJiow  b  this  sra. 

The  Aral  b  not  menti>med  by  the  dasaioa]  writers :  were 
they  larqHslnted  with  this  sea  ?  or  did  it  then  ooostitole  a 
part  of  the  Caspian  ?  8«ime  modrm  writers  have  maintained 
the  latter  opinioo,  and  it  has  beeoaaked,  over  which  part  of  the 
bthmas  lymg  Utwetn  the  two  seas,  the  strait  passed,  which 
mritod  them.  It  canMt  have  haew  the  ease  between  43*90^ 
nd  4C*  JO^,  aa  b  ihaaa  mtt»  the  isthmm  b  oempicd  by  the 
tsMilamlarthaOtHBOrt^ia  which  no  dspumam  of  mek  a 
m  n  vwnM  bn  re^wirea  la  fenn  a  wide  aDw 


overgrown    wii 


deep  strait.  TbeRonan  anrrejiortha  Omj 
ua  nN^nmnted  with  its  taileni  ahorea  and  the  < 
diately  adjacent  to  them.  The  hills  which  shirt  the  i 
as  already  observed,  internipted  at  thraa  plana.  Baa  the  tw* 
southern  openintr*  are  of  small  width,  and  at  ft  dastanr«  f4 
from  900  to  400  milea  from  the  sowtheni  ahorm  of  •if*' 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  it  b  hardly  probafala  that  a  atnit  of  sv  fa  a 
length  could  have  pasaod  through  the  oornmr  witlbnut  Icav. 

ea ;  Ixtt  such  traces  have  not  been  I 

depression 
the  Caspian,  with  the  exten 


ingindelible 
The  northern 


Imt  such  traces  have  i 

above  notieed,  which  opens  'm"» 
extensive  lagune  of  Kara  Bofns,  mav 
have  formed  a  strait,  fer  its  aoil  consists  of  aneh  sand  as  m  U't 
behind  wherever  the  sea  retires.  It  b  abo  of  eoastdrrs*  - 
width,  except  towards  the  eastern  extremity,  west  of  Ras« 
Oorgensh,  where  it  booly  a  few  miles  aeroas.  In  tbaae  pnrta 
it  ap|iears  rather  to  hare  formed  the  bed  of  a  rirer  than  r?  • 
receptacle  of  a  strait  Thb  leads  us  to  another  more  com »  .> 
cated  question.  The  antient  authors,  who  mention  the  t  m?*. 
stote  that  it  6owed  into  the  Casfaan  Sea,  and  the  AraUr  ir-- 
graphers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  better  acqaaintcd  w.-i 
these  countries  than  the  antients,  hoM  the  name  opinion .  s 
can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted  thiA  it  waa  so.  A  man. 
whose  authority  b  the  best  of  all,  distinctly  atatea  thsc  it 
flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea  (Xna6.  iii.  29).  Bat  wUrt 
did  the  river  reach  tne  Cmpian  ?  Some  antbora  hnve  ms-s- 
uined  that  it  passed  through  the  sonthem  depreavaon.  a «: 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Khyra,  or  Ashaib  Beyvri,  north  of  ay 
N.  Ut.,  which  b  only  one  degree  farther  north  then  th# 
place  assigned  to  the  month  of  the  Oxoa  b^  Ptolemy.  (  >thr«« 
think  that  it  reached  the  sea  by  the  nuddle  openlnr.  ttu 
flowed  into  Balkan  Bay.  But  Alexander  von  UaasboUt  u  / 
opinion  that  historical  facts  prove  that,  as  late  aa  a.».  1>>*. 
the  Oxus  still  carried  its  waters  to  the  Kara  Bocax.  I'fw 
most  decisive  proof  lie  finds  in  the  *Theatnim  Orbb  T«-*v 
rum'  of  Ortelius  (1570),  where  an  account  and  ■»;  • 
RuMU  and  Tartarr  are  found,  which  both  had  prevM*.  « 
(1562)  been  publbhed  m  London,  by  Anthony  Jenkm««i . 
agent  of  the  Rumb  Company,  who  w«  sent  to  e«u»  •  i 
commcrrial  interroune  with  central  Asia  by  the  way  o<  ■ 
White  Sea  and  Moakow.  The  title  of  JenkiiM0Q*a  w«  k  .^ 
*  Russiae,  Moscoviae,  et  Tartariae  I>eacript}o,  Anrtnre  A- 
tonio  Jenkinsonio,  An^lo,  edits  Londini  1562,  et  ded^r^u  1 
p.  Henrico  Sydnro,  Walliae  Praesidi.*  In  thb  map  tbr  (  S  • 
is  bid  down  as  failing  into  a  large  arm  of  the  Caspnsn  at  4 !* 
N.  Ut.  Thb  b  evidently  the  lagune  of  the  Kara  Bogas.  l«  -  : 
ap|)ears  that  at  the  time  of  hb  travels  (1559)  the  Ivmv  » 
vaneed  much  farther  eastwards,  which  cl«nge  may  ha«e  U  - 
produced  bv  a  change  in  the  level  of  the  Caspma.  I  r.  »  • 
account  Jenktnson  sutes  that  the  water  of  the  Oxns  no  I  • «.  - 
reached  the  bav  as  it  formerly  did.  and  be  attribotca  this  e !• .  .- 
to  the  great  volume  of  water  which  was  drawn  from  tbe  n««-  . 
irritrate  the  adjscent  countries.  But  Oorgendth  was  at  hu  t  ^  * 
a  large  commercial  town,  liuilt  near  the  riter,  whU  w  w  at  ■ 
gable  at  that  place.  In  fact,  he  embarked  here,  md  asi^vr.  - 
it  to  the  vicinity  of  Bokhara.  In  the  hbtory  of  AM  U\m^ 
it  b  stated  that  in  1575  the  Oxus  turned  to  the  nnrtliwtf-. 
and  began  to  run  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  that  the  frr*  ' 
country  surroonding  Oonrmtah  w«  then  converted  r  s 
deaert.  Since  that  time  tkb  place  has  prtsmikd  asly  ra.**  • 
the  travellera  who  visited  it ;  no  ri?er  haa  brco  laami  -:  .. 
vicinity  In  the  last  three  centuries.  Bot  h  wmdd  apyai  a^ 
in  the  last  fifWen  vean  the  river  haa  made  same  eCoris  w  •«  - 
occupy  its  old  bed.  Several  statements  toad  to  prpee  it.  m- 
Basiner  found,  in  Sept.  1S42,  that  the  Sanrlmnh,  near  Kshm 
Oorgentah  waa  from  sixty  to  sevenhr  feet  wide,  end  tww  Vr: 
deep,  and  that  the  place,  which  wto  fonneriy  nninhah*^.  ft^ 
again  been  aettled,  and  contained  a  popnlatw  «f  1000. 

A  river  like  the  Oxua,  tranersng  such  a  level  eaamtrr  m 
Khyva,  must  be  subject  to  freooeot  and  grsai  rhan^i  a  ^ 
course.  The  river,  like  the  Nile,  bringa  down  dars^f  M^ 
fbrsheto  a  great  quantity  of  detritus;  but,  mdike  the  drrmw 
which  the  Nile  leavca  on  the  fleM  afler  hnvhy  teffcnd  * 
bed,  the  earthy  nmtler  contained  b  the  araNra  ef  the  t  H« 
the  fertility  of  the  aoil.  To  ^ 
of  the  river  and  of  the  Inrver 


the  hanka 

raised  cooaiderahly  above  the  level  of  tlto  < 
tritna  b  thna  conlfaied  to  their  beda,  mid  it 
thick  Uyer  of  mod  mbed  up  with  aand.    The 
annually  be  deanaed,  and  thb  b  a  labericns 
of  the  embankments  partial  innndationa  an 
and  dcatnactave  of  life  and  proper^.     In  1 
ahle  portion  of  the  cnltivated  trad 
and  it  b  atotcd  timt 
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-  lo  a  cooBtry  like  Rhytrm*  whoM  nil  wppllc* 

Its  iohabifiuito  thandMOkf  with  food,  whikft  lit  iMniifiiinrn 
•ftiH  alflMit  all  tb«  other  Honiriti  of  Ufo,  bat  do  not  jioid 
oajT  vttrlo  for  onvtAtaoo,  foreign  commeroe  mwt  be  very 
inroniidmble.  The  mott  active  it  that  with  Bokbaim,  frooi 
which  place  alto  a  few  Indian  goodt  are  imported :  we  are 
however  not  acv^aamtcd  with  the  detaib  of  this  trade.  Fnn 
tine  to  time  a  cafnvan  froet  from  Kbjrva  to  Orenburg.  It  ex- 
porta  a  few  BHUUifoctared  artidce.  aheep-tkini,  bidet,  and 
borMa,  and  bringt  btck  ntcnttk  of  cntuiron,  tone  woollen 
cloth,  and  copper  and  other  mrtab  It  pa»et  throogh  Ktna 
Oorgeotth,  tnvertet  the  table-Und  of  Oott-oort,  near  the 
thorvt  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  aAcr  dceccnding  to  the  low 
plahi  lit  roote  liet  throuch  the  ttcppe  of  the  Little  Horde  of 
the  Kirgbit  The  comacrre  between  Kbyva  and  Pertia  it 
■tUl  lets  important  Khyva  tends  there  chieAr  homty  and 
rrcei^et  in  return  driod  fniiU  and  some  silk  (Tooda. 

iftilory.— >Khrvs  probabljr  was  a  part  of  Bactria  when  that 
rountry  submitted  to  the  sway  of  C>tus,  the  founder  of  the 
Pcfsiaa  emriire,  and  constituted  a  portion  of  the  province  of 
llertria  at  the  time  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
After  his  death  it  was  united  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Syria,  but 
separated  from  it  by  the  revolt  of  Throtlotus  of  Bactria  (256 
brfore  Christ),  who  founded  a  sri>aratc  kingdom  in  tlie«e 
paru.  But  in  the  lecood  century  U*rore  Christ  the  nomadic 
nations  of  Upper  Turkistan  besran  to  descend  into  Turan,  and 
look  possrasi<m  of  the  countries  north  of  the  Ox  us  and  south  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral.  They  seem  to  have  laid  waste  the  country 
and  kept  potn  wioo  of  it  during  more  than  two  ceoturii^t.  In 
the  M'cona  rentury  sfter  Christ  however  they  were  subjected  to 
the  sway  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  who  at  that  period  ex- 
tended their  dominions  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  time  and  in  what  way  the  Chinese  were 
compelled  to  abandon  this  country.  In  the  third  century  of 
our  ara  it  wat  comected  aith  Persia,  and  remained  »  up  to 
the  tenth  oentary,  when  one  of  iu  governors  acquired  inde- 
pendence and  erected  the  kingdom  of  Karizm  or  Khowarism, 
which  appeara  to  have  remained  an  independent  state  until 
conquered  by  Gengts  Khaa  (1218).  The  dcicendantt  of 
Gengis  Khaa  remained  in  possession  of  the  country,  which 
oootinofd  to  fonn  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of 
Khowarism,  up  lo  1379,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  Timor, 
and  the  coontiy  annexed  to  his  possessions.  Khyva  remained 
a  part  of  Mawar^Unahr,  or  the  kingdom  of  Samarkand,  to  the 
bcfinniag  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  Turkish  nation, 
the  Usbecks,  ander  the  auspices  ot'Shibani  Khan,  desrended 
from  Upper  Turkialan,  and  by  degrees  took  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Turan.  Kbyva,  at  it  appears,  soon  became  an 
independent  state  ander  an  U»beck  pnnce,  and  has  remained 
to  np  to  thia  tine.  A  fea  years  mxo  Russia  comtiUined  that 
iha  cara%aBt  pasung  between  Orenburg  and  Bokhara,  in 
tnnrallinf  to  the  connlry  east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  were  fre- 
qisHUly  tiested  and  robbed  by  the  subjects  of  the  Khan  of 
&byva ;  and  as  they  knew  that  the  khan  wat  unable  to 
lattiain  the  nomadic  nations  from  attacking  the  caravans,  they 
resolved  on  taking  posscft»ion  of  the  country* ;  probably  also 
with  the  view  of  extending  farther  their  conquests  in  this 
dirrctioo.  In  the  antitmnof  la39  Russia  dispatched  an  army 
of  5000  men,  ander  GenenU  Perowski,  but  they  did  not 
rtaeh  Kbyva.  Ther  tulforvd  greatly  from  want  of  water, 
Astl,  and  fodder  for  homt  tnd  camelt  during  their  pasatge 
through  the  Desert  of  the  Little  Horde  of  the  Kirghis,  and 
before  they  reached  the  base  of  the  ublc^knd  of  Oost-oort, 
they  were  overtaken  by  MM*h  severe  ccild  that  nearly  all  the 
camels  (19,000)  and  a  vrrat  number  of  the  honrs  (lenslird  ; 
and  thas  thry  wen*  ob'ticnl  to  rrtum  to  Ormburx.  and  when 
they  arrived  thcra  it  was  found  that  one4huU  of  the  soIdU-rs 
haddied. 

(Muraaiew,  JUim  m  CAimm;  Humboldt,  t/Ane  Ceninde; 
lUstAcr,  AmckncMtm  whtr  tttmt  truaeMMcAafU»rAe  Reue  naeh 
CJktmm^  m  Zbanwraunn's  Uemkackrifi  wber  dm  mtterm  Lamf 
dn  Osw$;  Abbo.,  A'arrafser  fif  m  Jtmmty  from  Hertntt  lo 
A'Am,  Moanm,  md  Si.  pHerUmra.  &c.) 

KLAPROTII.  JCUr2»  HKINRICII  VON,  one  of 
the  skmS  ccninent  Orwntal  ^liolars  of  modem  times,  was  bcvn 
at  BaHm,  an  the  llth  of  C#(tober.  17H5.  He  was  the  son  ol 
the  eriebralad  cfeeautt  KUpeoih,  who  wtihed  to  bring  bim 
np  la  hit  awn  puifsttiun,  hoi  the  boy  was  little  inrlmed  to  it, 
and  employed  amsl  of  his  time  en  other  pprsmu  unknown  to 
hiO  lather.  He  wat  aboai  fifteen  when ,  dunag  a  public  examl- 
dT  the  papilt  of  thecollegein  Ifterlin  where  be  rer«t«od 


yonr  pudon,*  Mitwertd  vaopr  Klapiwth, 

Hit  ansarer  watreoeivea  with  nnonhini 

he  hnmediately  gave  proofr  of  hit  having  amda  steal  p 

m  that  difficult  langnage,  and  ha  beeame  hsnet forth  m 


of  admiration  to  all  who  bad  an  opportnnity  of  wi 
extraordinary   talentt.      He  had  leainad  Cf ' 


without  the  help  of  a  matter,  and,  actwdiug  la  his  ov^ 
taytng,  be  first  began  It  in  1797,  allar  ha  had  foimd  out  • 
small  and  incomplete,  but  neverthelem  vahahle  eolle<t>ifi  -■/ 
Chinese  books  in  the  pnbl'tc  library  at  Berlw.  His  i^^^'^T 
soon  became  reconciled  to  the  pnmitt  of  hit  ten,  b«t  prr- 
ceiving  that  he  devoted  hit  tiote  exdottvely  lo  Orimtal  un- 
gutget,  he  sent  him,  in  1801,  to  the  university  of  Ualle.  m  *«ii 
a  strict  injunctioo  to  study  the  clatsioal  langnafea.  Klaoeuui 
remained  several  Tearaat  Halle,  and  in  IM'i  pnbh«K«^  x.*^ 
firat  number  of  hit  *  Atiatischet  Magasin.'  Tba  Wwrae-l 
Count  John  Pototki  having  beard  of  Klaproth.  htatewe^l  %m 
make  his  acquaintance,  ai^  wat  to  ttmek  with  him  tbac  ^ 
immediately  proposed  lo  him  to  enter  the  tervire  of  the  «  n» 
peror  Alexander  of  Russia.  Klaproth  accepted  the  (4^  -trk. 
sition,  and  the  count  being  in  great  fovoor  with  the  tx%* 
Klaproth  was  formallr  invited  to  settle  in  Rnmta.  Cpuo  r 
arrival  at  St.  Peteraburg,  early  in  1 805,  the  Acndeisy  i 
S<  ionoes  presented  htm  with  a  diploma  of  Ad,junetna,  fur  .*« 
Eastern  languages  and  literature,  and  the  Russian  govere«^  - 


hit  laslmelion,  he  wat  to  hsrkward  that  one  of  his  e&mmmers 
arM a«t  fasdifnaatly«  *  Why,  %o'i  know  nothing  at  all.'    *  Urg 


being  then  engaged  with  the  plan  of  sendimr  an  ^ 
China,  Count  Potocki  obuined  for  Klaproth  the  plar«>  eif  sts 
interpreter.  Klaproth  actually  sot  bis  commistion  belor*  '^^ 
appointment  of  an  ambassador.  Thb  hoooar  wat  fina-if  ?■. 
stowed  upon  Count  Golowkin,  a  vain  and  ambitioot  maw  *  s.  •: 
Count  John  Potocki  wat  put  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  sri  •  iara 
who  were  to  accompany  the  embassy.  KUiptoth  set  owt  *#  nr. 
before  the  embassy  was  ready  to  undertake  the  ioafTie% .  a-. 
after  having  traveried  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  pamed  tt  r  •  ;  - 
Katberinenburg,  Tobolsk,  and  Omsk,  empfortng  all  hv  *-•  '' 
in  studying  the  country  and  its  inhabitanti,  he  finallr  an-.*  ^£ 
at  Irkuuk,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  all  t^  r-^vs* 
bera  of  the  embassy.  Count  Golowkin  and  hit  tatte  «rr«t 
soon  after  him,  in  October,  1806,  and  alW  bavmr  ^»-'v 
detained  tome  time  at  Irkutxk  and  Kiakbta,  the  ep^M»r 
cmssed  the  Chinete  frontier  on  the  Itt  of  Jannary.  \  ^  • 
Thoy  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  hundred  and  eighty  n  "• 
when  they  were  again  detained,  Coanl  Golowkin' hs«  • 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Chinese  nwrt-eefewmnial,  wmA  s 
having  remained  a  month  in  a  miserable  Mosigwl  tvww.  •.*  • 
count  was  informed  that  the  court  of  Pekm  did  not  w  ish  ti»  «« 
him.  The  embassy  consequently  returned  to  Su  FriivWmnr 
Klaproth  however  did  not  accompany  them,  bat  took  a  «*  ir-« 
routo  through  Southern  Siberia,  and  only  rnaehed  the  Kamrm% 
capital  in  the  beginninfr  of  1807.  7*he  iofor«tl»a  wt»  a  sn 
brought  back  to  St.  Petertburg  wat  deemed  to  hwpwims*. 
tnd  hit  own  abilitiet  were  so  fidly  acknowledged,  thai  br*^"^ 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  mlassna  »»  x  * 
Caucasian  provinces.  He  returned  fraa  this  roant^  m 
January,  lflK)9,  with  a  large  stock  of  teientitie  and  pr«i:>^ 
knowledge,  most  of  which  aftrrwardt  formed  thesw»j»<n  ^ 
separate  works  and  articles  in  learned  periodirala.  The  A/^ 
demy  of  St  Petersburg  chose  him  an  estraordtnavr  mrmhtr 
and  the  emperor  conferred  ufion  him  the  title  of  Anlie  r««.w. 
cillor,  and  made  him  a  kai|tht  of  the  aider  of  Wla^imw.  aa 
honour  which  placed  him  amoofr  the  Roaian  nahsliiy.  II  «- 
ever,  Kbiprotb  bad  exfiected  ttdl  greater  dhtinrimns,  awa  ;£• 
Rumian  go«emment  having  setTPtly  nat  a  flop  to  his  msreit-4 
publication  of  hit  journey  through  tne  CaaeaHB,  ha  taasu  n 
teel  unea«y  in  Russia,  lie  was  too  frank,  too  libftal,  «■<  »« 
bold  to  feel  hapny  among  slaves.  He  neverthelna  ptufcu^*- 
hts  sojourn  in  llussia.  and  wns  active  In  ittaMnhina  a  sr*  •« 
of  Oneiital  languairet  at  Wilna,  and  in  mafciag  %it^rri*,*m 
(wtalogue  of  the  Chinete  ami  Mandsha  MS8.  m  the  m*  -^ 
liliraryat  St.  Petersburg.  He  wat  sent,  bi  1811,  to  U- 
for  the  imrpose  of  so|ierintending  the  in^iaiing  of  t^-  -  »• 
rtctera  which  wero  intended  for  printing  thaaa  MK»  la 
1812  he  tendered  hit  resignation  to  the  R 
and  afUw  a  considerable  tiasa  received  hb  < 
n^uiark  that  by  solinting  permission  to  i 
all  his  civic  and  sctenttfic  titlea  and  pri 
St  Peteraburg 
as  to  the  rsal  ca 


Iprivilegatln] 


af  terwarat  repeated  m  feraign 


hit  ditgiwca,  and  It  wat  i 


MSS.  and  hflokt  arent  beyono  Mtpe  scitMlMe  attovMawL  ?*e 
sooner  wns  Kknoth  frta  tlmn  ha  begaa  ¥  Wteg  ani  %m  ^m* 
nal  of  hst  travelt  hi  the  Oanaatai;  bat  rii—y  beeame  t^ 
theatre  of  a  long  and  bloody  wnr,  and  tha  laanarf  OrwfeiiA 
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fltd  from  place  to  place  witlioat  findinff  rejxMe  lor  his  pursuits. 
During  this  war  he  became  acauaintea  with  tome  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  Frencn  armies,  and  his  name  became 
known  to  Napoleon.     Klaproth's  admiration  for  the  French 
emperor   must  have  been  great,    for  after  Napoleon  had 
been  banished  to  Elba  he  suddenly  left  Germany  and  visited 
the  fallen  hero  in  his  exile.    Napoleon  received  him  very 
well,  and  it  appears  that  Klaprotn,  ei^tmg  the  emperor  s 
early  return  to  France,  offered  him  his  services,  and  was 
chosen  the  future  editor  of  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in 
France.    The  '  hundred  days '  however  passed  away  without 
any  notice  bdng  taken  of  Klaproth,  and  when  the  Bourbons 
returned  to  Paris  he  was  at  Florence,  in  rather  uncomfortable 
circumstances.    Count  John  Potocki,  having  heard  of  this, 
myited  him  to  settle  in  Paris,  and  there  Klaproth  lived  some 
time  by  his  pen,  when  he  accidentally  met  with  William  von 
Humboldt,  who,  although  he  had  seen  him  only  once,  em- 
ployed aU  his  influence  to  ])rocure  for  him  a  situation  suitable 
to  hb  pursuits  and  his  merits.     It  was  at  Humboldt's  recom- 
mendaticni  that  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William 
III.,  conferred  upon  Klaproth  the  honorary  title  of  royal 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  a  liberal  pension,  and  a  promise  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  printing  whatever  works  the  professor  might 
think  fit  to  publish.     Klaproth  was  further  allowed  to  stay  in 
Paris  as  long  as  he  pleased.     Placed  beyond  all  want,  and 
moreover  enjoying  an  income  which  enabled  him  to  gratify 
his  love  of  pleasure  and  refmed  society,  Klaproth  now  exhi- 
bited an  extrsordinaiy  activity,  and  it  was  in  the  years  subse- 
rnt  to  1816  that  he  published  most  of  those  uterary  pro- 
tions  which  established  his  European  reputation.    The  life 
which  Klaproth  led  in  Paris,  leaving  his  study  only  to  plunge 
into  the  torrent  of  mental  and  phvncal  excitement  of  ue 
gayest  capital  of  Europe,  proved  fatal  to  his  healtli.    In  1833 
the  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  of  the  chest  becoming  alarming,  a 
tour  to  M^in,  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
the  kii^  and  the  puUic,  produced  a  good  effect ;  but  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Paris  tne  symptoms  became  worse,  and  his 
bodily  sufierings  were  unfortunately  accompanied  by  occanonal 
dnangement  of  his  intellectual  faculties.     The  skill  of  the 
first  jphysidans  of  Paris  proved  ineffectual,  and  after  long  and 
painiul  sufierings  Klaproth  died  suddenly,  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1835,  and  was  Imried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre.' 

Klaproth  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  decidedly  the 
best  linguist  of  an  ase  which  can  justly  boast  of  great  linguists. 
Uis  peoetiation  and  sagacity,  and  the  qmckness  of  his  per- 
ception, were  extraordinary;  deamess  and  perspicuity  dis- 
tinguish his  style ;  and  his  memory  was  so  happy  and  capable 
of  retaining  the  most  difierent  impressions  without  ever  con- 
founding them,  that  he  seldom  made  more  than  scanty  ex- 
tracts. When  he  began  a  work,  it  was  already  clear  ana  dis- 
tinct in  his  mind,  and  the  composition  did  not  take  him  more 
time  than  was  required  for  the  mechanical  act  of  writing.  If 
we  compare  Klaproth  with  William  von  Humboldt,  we  find 
that  Klaproth  had  the  superiority  in  analytical  power,  while 
Humboldt  surpassed  Klaproth  in  the  sjmthetical.  KlaproA's 
biographer  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle,'  says  that  ne  was 
naturally  of  a  kind  disposition  towards  everybody.  Yet  this 
kind  man  was  the  dread  both  of  his  literary  enemies  and 
friends.  The  former  dreaded  his  answers  to  their  attacks, 
and  the  latter  observed  the  greatest  precaution  in  their  inter- 
course with  him,  lest  they  should  imtate  his  irascible  temper; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  he  made  no  distinction  between  scien- 
tific and  moral  error,  so  severely  did  he  handle  those  who  in- 
nirred  his  scorn  through  a  display  of  inaccuracy  or  ignorance 
in  matters  of  learning.  His  controversy  with  Professor 
Schmidt,  the  Mongol  scholar  in  St  Petersburg,  is  an  instance 
of  this. 

It  would  take  mudi  space  to  gpve  a  complete  catalogue  of 
his  numerous  publications,  especially  as  the  majority  of  them 
consist  of  pamphlets,  memoirs,  and  dissertations,  many  of 
whi<Hb  are  not  of  any  general  interest  Prerious  to  1812  he 
had  only  published  some  minor  works,  as,  for  instance,  '  In- 
scfarift  des  Tu,  iibersetzt  und  eridi&rt,'  Halle,  1811,  4to., 
being  a  German  translation,  with  notes,  of  a  Chinese  in- 
scription ;  ttid  artides  in  difierent  learned  periodicals.  The 
'  Asiatiocfaea  Magaxin '  was  edited  by  himsdr.  The  following 
■re  hia  most  remarkable  worics. 

1,  '  Reise  in  den  Kaukasus,'  with  maps,  Halle  and  Berlin, 
1812-14,  2  vols.  8yo. :  of  these  'Travels  in  the  Caucasus'  a 
French  translation,  with  valuable  additions,  appeared  in  Paris 
US  1823;  2, 'Execution  d'Automne  (The  Autumnal  Exe- 
CBtioB),  Peiung,  ZO^meann^e  Kia  King,  8dme  lune,  jour  mal- 
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heureux:'  this  severe  critique  of  Weston's  translations  finom 
the  Chinese  was  published  m  Paris  in  1815  ;  3,  '  Supplement 
an  Dictionnaire  Chinois-Latin  du  P^re  Bonle  de  Glemona, 
imprim6  en  1813,  par  les  soins  de  M.  de  Guignes,'  Paris, 
1819,  fol.;  4,  <AbhandIung  iiber  die  Sprache  und  Schrift 


tables,  in  folio,  Paris,  1823 ;  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1829,  with  a 
Life  of  Buddha  according  to  the  legends  of  the  Mongols : 
this  is  a  classification  of  the  Asiatic  nations  according  to  their 
languages,  with  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  most  of  the  Asiatic 
languages ;  6,  <  Examen  critique  des  Extraits  d*une  Histobe 
des  Khans  Mongols,  ins^r6  parM.  Schmidt  dans  lefii^me  vol. 
des  Mmes  de  I'Orient'  Paris,  1823, 8vo.  ;  7,  <  Sur  TOrigine 
du  Papier  Monnaie  en  Chine,*  Paris,  1823, 8vo :  this  very  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  origin  of  paper-money  was  shortiy 
afterwards  translated  into  English.  Taper-money  was  known 
in  China  as  early  as  119  b.c.,  and  was  in  general  use  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  sera,  but  it  fell  into  disuse  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  centory ;  Marco  Polo  mentions  it  8,  *  Ta* 
bleaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie  depuis  la  Monarchic  de  Cyrus 
jusqu'^i  noe  Joura,'  with  twenty-four  maps,  Paris,  1824-26. 
9,  *  M^moires  relatifs  h  TAsie,' &c.,  Paris,  1824-28,  3  vols. 
8vo.,  with  maps  and  engravings;  one  of  tiie  most  valuable 
works  on  Asia.  10,  Dr.  W.  Schott's  '  Angebliche  Ueberset- 
zunff  der  Werke  des  Confucius  aus  der  Ursprache,  cine  litera- 
riscne  Betriigerei,'  Leipzig  and  Paris,  1825,  8vo. :  '  Dr.  W . 
Schott*s  alleged  translation  of  the  works  of  Confudus,  from 
the  language  in  which  they  wero  originally  written ;  a  lite- 
rary fraud,'  by  W.  Lauterlwch  (the  pseudonymous  name  of 
Klaproth).  Two  Chinese,  the  one  a  labourer  and  the  other 
a  cook,  having  arrived  in  Germany,  got  their  livelihood  l^ 
showing  themselves  for  money.  They  exdted  the  curiosity 
of  the  learned,  whom  they  persuaded  that  they  were  priests 
of  high  rank,  and  the  Prassian  government  believing  their 
stoiT,  sent  them  .to  Halle,  where  they  were  to  teach  Chinese 
in  the  university.  There  Professor  Schott  became  acquainted 
with  them,  and  made  use  of  their  names  and  assistance  in  pub- 
lishing a  German  edition  of  the  works  of  Confucius,  wnich 
however  was  littie  better  than  a  re-translation  of  previous 
English  translations.  Klaproth,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  dis- 
covered the  fraud,  unmaskcn  the  Chinese  impostora,  and  chas- 
tised Schott  most  severely,  but,  in  this  instance  at  least,  most 
deservedly.  11,  *  Tableau  historique,  g^ographioue,  ethno- 
graphique,  et  politique  du  Caucase  et  des  provinces  iimitrophea 
entre  la  Russie  et  la  Pene,'  Paris,  1827,  8vo. ;  one  or  the 
most  important  works  on  the  Caucasus,  espedally  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written.  12,  '  Yocabulaire  et  Grammaire  de  la 
Langue  G^rgienne,  publi6  par  la  Soci^t^  Asiatique  '  Paris, 
1827 :  the  fint  part  is  Georgian-French,  the  second  French- 
Georgian.  13,  *  Yocabulaire  Latin,  Persan,  et  Cordan,  d'aprte 
MS.  ^crit  en  1303,'  Paris,  1828,  8vo.  This  vocabulary  was 
copied  from  a  MS.  which  once  belonged  to  Petrarch,  and  was 
first  published  in  the  *  Journal  Asiatique.'  14,  '  Chrestoma- 
thie  Mandchou,'  Paris,  1828,  8vo. ;  15.  '  Aperqu  de  I'Origine 
des  diverses  £critures  de  I'anden  Monde,'  Paris,  1832 ;  16, 
'  Lettre  sur  les  D^couvertes  des  Hi^roelyphes  Acrologiqaea 
adress^e  k  M.  le  Comte  de  Goulianoff*,' Paris,  1827, 8yo.,  fol- 
lowed by  a '  Seconde  Lettre'  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to 
Mr.  D.  S — ,  published  in  the  same  year ;  and,  17,  '  Examen 
critique  des  Travaux  de  M.  Champollion,  jeune,  sur  lea 
Hi6roglyphes,*  Paris,  1832,  8vo.  Klaproth  is  of  opinion 
that  although  the  younger  Champollion  aeserves  great  credit 
for  having  improved  and  increased  our  knowledge  of  hiero- 
glyphics, by  correcting  and  extending  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Young,  and  discovering  the  signification  of  many  new  signs, 
yet  Champollion's  theory  is  only  available  for  reading  the 
names  of  kings  and  other  high  personages,  and  is  useless  with 
respect  to  ideographical  and  symbolical  signs,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Klaproth,  Champollion  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
dedpher.  *  The  system  of  Champollion,'  says  Klaproth,  *  is 
not  rounded  on  a  solid  basis,  and  we  thus  see  him  altering, 
whenever  he  thinks  fit,  that  signification  whidi  he  laid  down 
as  the  original  meanmg  of  the  phonetical  as  well  as  S3rmbol!- 
cal  charactera.  That  scanty  knowledge  of  the  antient 
Egyptian  language  which  we  can  derive  from  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage is  quite  insiiffident  for  explaining  the  sense  or  an  an- 
tient Egyptian  inscription,  even  if  it  were  written  in  phone- 
tical charactera ;  and  the  alterations  made  in  the  inscription 
of  Abydos,'  continues  the  reviewer,  '  gives  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  degree  of  confidence  which  we  can  bestow  upon  the  theo- 
ries  of  dedphering  hieroglyphics.'     Klaproth,  of  c 
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mdboTtWtliteorkMnrWdpof  bbtime.  18  •Nollco 
dVioe  MappcoMMMlt  •!  d'vM  Con»ogrBphio  Chiiioiics»  piib- 
lite  •aOinM,  TttM  «n  17S0,  rwtro  en  1799/  Parit,  1833, 
•?o. ;  19,  *  Nipon  o  Dti  itnnii.  oa  Anntlci  aet  Empercun 
do  Japoo,  tndiui  par  M.  lane  Titrinfh,  ravQ  at  oomg6  aur 
rongiiMa  par  M.  Klurath,  el  prMd^  d'uiie  Hktolra  My- 
Ibolofoqne  da  Japoa/  Paria,  1834,  4to. 

Amoof  tha  pobricatiooi  edited  or  tranlatad  hr  Kluiroth, 
«•  matt  neDUoQ  tha  pabUcattooa  of  Uie  A^atic  Society  of 
Paris,  of  vkicii  ha  wai  ooe  of  the  foundert ;  Guldenstadt'a 
Travab  in  the  Caooamt ;  Count  John  Potocki*e  TrmTela  in 
the  atmee  of  Astrakan  and  the  Cauoant :  Father  Delia 
PeniM*idaamDtioQ  of  Tibet;  a  dotcription  or  the  tame  ooon* 
try,  trantlaled  from  the  Tibetan  language  into  Raimian,  and 
thence  into  French ;  Timkowaki*i  TraTeit  to  Pckin ;  *  Maga- 
tin  Aabtique,'  from  1 625.37.  &c.  &c.  Among  his  minor  pro- 
ducUoQg  a  letter  to  Beroo  Alexander  von  Humboldt  on  the 
invention  of  the  Compass,  and  another  on  the  art  of  printing 
and  frnnpowdcr,  are  both  important  and  interttting.  Klaproth's 
contributions  to  the  leamca  perio  "    '  " 


periodicals  of  France,  Gennany, 
lan  twenty  octavo  volumea.     Kia- 


and  Bosna  would  fill  more  than  twenty 
|iroth  WIS  not  oolr  aa  Oriental  scholar,  but  also  an  excellent 
throrrtical  as  well  aa  practioal  geofmpher,  as  appears  from 
CVitH^il  Observations  on  Arrowswith's  Map  oi  Asia;  his 
*  Carte  da  I'Aaie  Ccntrale,  d'apr^  lea  cartes  lov6cs  par  Tordre 
de  rEroprrear  Kiang-Loung,  par  les  Missionnaires  da  Pekin,* 
Psrii,  1HS&,  In  four  liuge  shecU:  '  Carte  de  la  Mongolia,  du 
Pavs  des  Mandehott,  da  la  Corfe,  et  du  Japon,*  Paris,  1833 ; 
and  many  others  of  a  smaller  compass,  m  several  of  hia  worka. 
Klaprotn  Icfl  ready  for  tha  arem  *  Description  g^ographique, 
statistt4^oe,  ct  historiaue  deVEmpire  Cbiaois,'  which  was  to 
appnar  m  French  and  Eurlish,  Iwt  has  not  ret  been  poblishod. 
lie  Icfl  incomplete  a  MS.  containing  the  plan  of  a  new 
*Mithridates,'  and  a  Commentary  on  Maroo  Polo:  both 
these  works  ware  completed  in  hb  mind,  but  as  he  waa  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  many  notes  Draviona  to  writing,  there  is 
no  hope  of  aering  tlMsa  two  MSd.  ever  made  ready  ibr  the 
press.  A  complete  catalogue  of  all  hia  publieationa  b  ooo- 
tataed  b  Cblflrf^  lis /b  ^iWblA^M  dkyte  if .  db  XA^wvO, 
nor  k  lAnm  MtrUtu  Paris,  1839,  8vo. 

"    "'       '  NwkrvkgderDmUdkm; 


par  m  Ijiprmn  Mtrta^  rans,  IB 
(Biommkie  Umimnetk;  Nm 
Qiidrara,  La  Pnmet  LiUrmfa.) 


KLE'BER.  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  according  to  tha batt  an- 
thoritiea,  waa  bora  at  StrMbourg  in  the  year  1 7  M,  thoiM^  soasa 
place  thedate  of  his  birth  three  or  four  years  cariier.  Ua  was 
hrought  up  by  his  &ther,  who  waa  adomestic  in  the  housdiold 
of  the  CiMinal  Da  Rohan,  to  the  profession  of  aa  architect,  and 
was  sent  to  Psris  at  an  eaHr  we  to  complete  hia  studies.  While 
thars  dicttmstances  enabled  him  to  ' 
sarvioas  to  two  yooi^  fiavarians,  who,  having  bi 
salves  in  his  oehalf,  induced  him  to  accompany  them  to 
Munich,  and  through  their  influence  ha  aotored  the  milltaiy 
oeJWga  of  that  dty.  Ilis  rapid  program  in  acquiring  the 
science  of  war  gained  him  tha  patronage  of  General  Kaunita, 
aan  of  tha  oeUbntad  Austrian  minister  of  thai  name,  by 
whose,  at  tha  eemplaliao  of  his  oollcga  career,  ha  waa  ap- 
pointed to  a  sub-lMwifammqr  in  an  Austrian  rnrimaat  He 
yeara  In  that  corpa,  which  ha  left  in  1783,  in 


order  to  rwtarm  to  his  native  oovntry.    He  there  rcsnmad  his 
r  umfiimiun,  mid  ftbtijntil  tha  aitaatioB  of  inwmflBr  of 


public  bttikliiv  at  Bdfort  in  Upoar 
Tha  brHkiag  ovt  of  the  Frendi  Ravolotiao  opaoad  to  him 


Ha  had  taken  a  prominent  jMt  hi  a 
fvvolt  at  Btfovt  in  1791,  and  had  enabled  tha  rapn 


» brilliant 
,w^»atBtf«vtinl791.  and  had  enabled  tha  rapnfilienaof 
thnt  town,  by  putting  biaHalf  at  their  head,  succcsslully  to 
rnsbt  tha  rvgimant  oTBoyal  Louis,  which  had  been  called  to 
snppRMit  To  sciami  himself  from  tha  covaqoHMea  of  thia 
actton  he  anliatod  as  a  private  soldier  m  tha  grenadier  oous- 
panyof  tha  battalion  of  vohHtaara  which  had  bean  rsiaad  in 
the  dapartment  of  tha  Upper  Bhina.  By  hia  bimvary  and 
lalenis  ha  aooa  attainad  the  rank  of  a^jatant-m^,  ia  whidk 
fBflMity  he  aetod  far  aima  time  nndar  General  CNvtina.  and 
whan  CMina  waa  aJImnrnds  htaaght  to  trial,  he  had 


D  praasAt  himaalf  hrfure  his  smgdaanr  Jadges,  and 
many  in  his  lavaur.  At  the  siega  of  Mayenoe  to 
17ia  Im  dispiigrad  eaniiiimaMa  ceonfa  and  Hgamnt:  his 
srrvtoas  veaa  unaidad  by  tha  rank  af  a4)Btaai4|anaralt  and 
shortly  nftaiwmds  ha  lieranis  hrigajlirr  gansiai.  f  rem  thanca 
ha  was  m4tfmA  to  La  Vandda  to  oppose  the  insurawit  royal, 
ists ;  he  M  tharr  tha  aoldiert  af  the  flsrrison  of  Mayenca,  on 
whcae  eauiaga  and  devotion  ha  could  rsckon.  At  the  crla- 
tnnsd  remhai  of  Tarim  (SaptomHsr  19, 1793).  while 
the  enemy  at  tha  haad  at  tht  advanced  guard  of  hi« 


ha  fell  whh  aevaral  woond^  and  hb  Mb  wm  aalf  fnemsA 
by  the  nrompt  aaiUtance  of  hb  eoMlart.  Hm  iftnto  «f  tW 
Katiooai  Convention  construed  Into  a  crime  hb  ksBHas  hon* 
ference  b  stopping  the  crveltica  which  ware  oetvbed  isav^ 
the  prisoners  and  the  unoffending  bhabitanls  of  iht  coaeirv. 
However  he  was  only  removed  to  a  commend  b  the  Ar%v  of 
tha  North,  and  afterwards  ia  that  of  the  Sambra  and  McU, 
when  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of  divbioa. 

At  the  battle  of  Fleums  (June  26, 1794)  he  cam^sdid 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  and  by  hb  ikiirul  ma- 
noBUvres  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory.  lie  ihaa  wmtM 
against  Mons,  which  he  retook  from  the  Austrians,  and  W«t^ 
forced  the  passage  of  tha  Roer,  he  drove  the  enemy  bari  t» 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Retumiag  towanb  MMtnHit, 
he  took  that  strong  fortress,  after  a  siege  of  twentr^gkt  471 

In  1796  he  directed  the  passage  acrom  tha  Rhiaa  of  th« 
army  of  the  Sambra  and  Mouse,  and,  when  comptilcd  to 
retire  before  superior  forces,  he  effected  a  retreat  b  vkH 
hb  cool  intrepidity  and  skilful  dbpositiona  were  alike  itsNri. 
able.  In  the  year  following  ha  partook  of  tha  glory  abieb 
attended  the  success  of  General  Jourdan*s  opsrttioni  ai  d* 
opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  he  afterwards  reftaed  th»  tm- 
mand  of  Fichegru's  army,  when  thb  general  wm  diignnd 
for  holding  treasonable  communicatiooa  with  tha  meat. 
[FicBBOBu,  p.  C.J 

Discontented  with  tlie  manner  In  which  tha  Dimtsy 
managed  the  military  afiairs,  Rldber  retired  to  Fub»  aUiv 
he  spent  the  p:reater  j«rt  of  the  year  1797.  and  ooomcd  km* 
self  with  wnting  his  memoirs.  When  howatar  Boasfam 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  tha  army  lor  E^ypt, 
he  maJe  it  a  special  request  to  the  Directory  to  he  allo«<«l  n 
take  him  aa  one  of  hb  gencrab  of  division.  Ktfber  Mv^'-j 
accepted  the  companionship  of  arma  with  a  chief  vWm 
brilliant  achievements  already  prognostioaled  hb  firtort  flvr. 
The  army  likewise  which  be  accompanied  w«  b  a  pit 
measure  composed  of  tha  veteran  aoldiaia  who  lad  dMOs* 
gushed  themaelves  in  tha  plains  of  Italy. 

At  the  n^t  of  Aleisodria.  on  tha  frat  badbg  oT  lb 
French  forces,  ha  was  womded  in  tha  head  whib  pOsadt 
dimbing  tha  rampart^  but  ha  did  not  rattrs  from  tht  omi«t 
till  baud  received  a  second  and  a  aeverar  wound.  Whmib 
dty  was  taken  Kldbar  was  appointed  to  tha  eammsnd  ti  a, 


and  of  tha  whole  province  of  which  it  was  tha  hcad-omrwn. 
Ha  afterwards  jomed  hb  divirion  and  took  part  ia  the  ftp- 
dition  to  Syria;  ha  there  diatinffulshed  hhnself  by  d»  o^ 
tare  of  thafortaofEl  Arish  and  Gaa,  and  wm  at  the  tikar 
ofJaA.  Ha  was  abo  at  tha  mamorabla  siega  af  St  Ms  J 
Acre,  where  ha  rendered  hhnself  conspienoaa  by  ha  » 
danntad  bravery,  and  aharad  every  danger  with  the  eanmm 
aoldiers.  Ha  was  however  withdrawn  mm  tha  siege  b^oidv 
of  Bonaparte,  who  desired  him  to  nmrch  with  hb  di«mm  11 
reinforce  tha  troops  stotionad  at  Naaareth  ondv  the  esaHad 
of  General  Junot,  and  to  repel  tha 
tha  remnanta  of  tha  ^' 
niasaries  of  Aleppo 

irregular  caralry,  who  ware  advanaag  to  tha  sapanrt  sf  dra 
basmgad  countfymen  at  Acre.  Tha  arrival  af  KNhv'i  Atv 
sion  waa  nmst  opportune^  for  tha  aaany  had  afaaady  tnad 
tha  Jordan,  and  ware  nmidly  pressing  m  conaUanUs  wmhm 
towards  tha  coast  Kl«ber  left  Naarath  with  tha  enmaWr 
of  hb  troops  b  order  to  make  an  attack  apon  tha  Twi>A 
to  do  so  ha  waa  aalkiiaisd  by  ifcs 


troops  statwnad  at  Maaareth  wOat  tfes  eswrns 
mot,  and  to  repel  tha  larga  arw  campasJ  ^ 
of  thaMameiukaamiderlbraUm  Ber.As^ 
Lleppo  and  Damaseaa,  and  iiamsfni  larbi  d 


hbtroopsb 

ap,  but  w  att 

ny,  who  advanced  against  him  with  fiftaca  the 
M  many  infontiy.  Kldber  fwBiad  hb  small 
Mod  nwn  inaqnares,  and  pfaned  tha  arti 


which  iiad   acaroely 
iimdy  attsckad  by  tha  whole  ferca  of  tha 
deadly  fire  from  tha  dose  naka  of  tha  aqnaraa 
thb  impataoua  attack,  and  for  ais  hooia  that  tha 

oaa  square  waa  broken  nor  a  foot  of  grsand  bat   fc^ 

r  at  length  arrived,  and  tha  battla  of  MaM  Thtka 

^1  17th,  1799)  termmatcd  hi  tha  la^  dsfoai  sf  ih» 

The  siega  af  Acrw ' 

It  against  k  prwvad 


Turkish  troops, 
bvaia,  avei 
tish  valour, 


MMM 


withAMtia 
nt  (Acaa,  P.  C. ;  hoa  at jkaarn^  F.  C; 


dhtsndlrw 
wmtoalil 


Tha  Frmdi  on  their  retnn  to  Egypt  iibtahiii  H  Abmk? 
signal  victory  ovar  tha  Turiu;  amd  tbad<ydbrta0 
^    •    -^     ^  ■        '•      adtb^whaaks 

mMlTWUmd 

nm 

H  AS 

battle  of  the  Nila,  dctermhrnd  him  npaa  Immng  Wjp^ 


decisiva  battla 

learnt  tha  eaptara  of 

tha  ckae  blorkada  of  Malta 


CMhl^tha  n     hi 
nby  tba  ^ 
with  tha 
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Ob  the  MmI  of  Awgt^  1790,  ba  Mcretly  eidbariLed.  aos 
wimwiiad  hj  tetcnl  of  hia  soienla,  his  tecretaiy  Boor- 
rinae^  wilii  BerthoUet  and  Honge,  who  had  joined  the 
expedidoB  for  the  IbitheraBce  of  acience.  Before  leaving 
he  ajimfied  hia  readotioii  to  KI£ber  in  a  letter,  by  which  he 
appointed  him  his  socoeaBor  in  the  chief  oominand  of  the 
Egjntian  anny^  and  authoriaed  him  to  conclude  a  conyention 
for  tbe  eracoation  of  the  eoontiy  in  the  erent  of  no  succour 
arriTing  from  Fnnce  during  the  following  spring,  and  if  the 
anrtafity  fitn  the  plague  among  hia  aoldim  should  amount  to 
fifteen  hundred  smo. 

The  anddea  departure  of  Bonaparte  spread  anxiety  and  dis- 
trasl  tfaroaghont  the  oamp;  the  reputation  of  hia  successor 
howerer,  wno  e^|oyed  the  highest  confidence  of  the  army, 
tended  greatly  to  Assipate  their  faars.  But  the  talents  of 
Kleber  did  not  at  firrt  appear  to  be  equal  to  the  difficult  cir- 
mmBtawrea  in  which  he  wu  placed.  He  not  only  permittad 
himsdf  to  be  swajred  by  fedings  of  Sndi|;nation  at  what  he 
deemed  the  ahamummeat  of  the  army  by  iti  former  chief,  but 
be  committed  the  ftnlt,  which  in  his  pontion  became  a  crime, 
of  openly  dedarinff  his  opinions  to  his  dismtisfied  collessues 
in  romsnand ;  he  &qs  caused  the  seeds  of  discontent  anade- 
Bre  of  home,  which  had  been  proTioosly  sown  among  the 
troopa,  to  ripen  to  a  maturity  which  soon  threatened  the  rain 
of  tiie  expedition.  A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Diree- 
tary  mntains  many  erroneous  and  exaggerated  statements 
which  had  been  furnished  by  Pouisielgne  the  army  admi- 
aiatralor,  and  preaents  a  most  filoomv  pcture  of  the  state  of 
affidrs  in  ^Egypt  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Memoirs  dictated  by 
Napoleon  at  JSt  Helena  to  the  Count  de  Montholon,  aad  is 
rewiered  the  more  Taloahle  on  account  of  the  copious  comments 
which  accompany  it,  and  which,  though  written  in  no  friendly 
spirit,  are  for  the  moat  part  bme  out  by  contemporary  tei- 
tunooy.  In  this  letter  KUber  complains  that  his  army  is 
reduced  to  oneJialf ;  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  neceasanr  stores 
and  omnitions,  and  that  the  greatest  discontent  prevuls.  He 
farther  asserts  that  the  Mamelukes  were  dispemd  but  not 
destroyed,  and  that  the  Grand  Vizier  was  inarching  from  Acre 
at  the  bead  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Two  copies  of  this  letter 
were  sent,  one  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  waa  flie  immediate  cause  of  the  expedition  under  Sir 


cidy  to  Ae  statements  which  had  been  given  to  him  bv  one 
who,  though  loaded  with  fiiTours  firom  jBonaparte,  maoe  this 
imgnteltti  return  to  hia  absent  beneftkctor  in  order  to  secure 
his  preeent  interests. 

Kl^ber,  vider  the  influence  of  these  despondent  feelings, 
sddreaaed  pnqwaals  of  accommodation  to  tne  Grand  Yirier; 
thougli  at  the  same  time  he  made  rigorous  preparations  to 
repd  the  Turkish  army.    An  unexpected  reverse  moreover 
increaaed  the  neoesnty  of  a  negotiation.    The  Grand  Vizier 
with  opvards  of  forty  thousand  men  had  crossed  the  deaert, 
and,  asBiatari  by  aome  British  officers,  had  captured  the  fort  of 
B  Ariah,  joatly  deemed  one  of  the  keys  of  Egypt    General 
Dematx  waa,  against  his  will  and  contraiy  to  nis  judgment, 
appointed  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  xrench,  and,  allter 
nany  debatea  and  freouent  delays,  a  convention  was  signed  at 
£1  Aiisfa  on  the  88th  of  Jsnuaiy,  1800,  bv  which  it  was 
speed  thai  the  whole  of  Kl^bo^s  army  should  return  to 
imroomj  widi  its  arma  and  baggage,  either  on  board  their  own 
rernm  or  aome  fvrniahed  by  tiie  Turlcs ;  that  all  tiie  fortresses 
of  Eerfptf  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria,  Bosetta,  and 
AfaoBKir,  siiodld  be  suirnidered  within  fiirty*five  days  firom 
the  tima  tlial  the  convention  was  ratified;  and  finaOy,  that 
the  Ymer  ahoold  pay  a  aum  equivalent  to  about  120,0007. 
daring  the  time  that  the  evacuation  waa  taking  place.    The 
Ettgliah  ttdndral,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  thou^  not  veated  with 
fidTaathori^r  6m  hia  government  to  coodode  audi  a  conven- 
tkm,  hmi  entered  willm^y  into  it,  and  was  honourably  pre- 
paring to  aee  It  carried  mto  effsct    Three  months  however 
befere  these  events  tfie  Britiah  government  had  dispatched 
crdcfs  to  Laid  Keith,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Mediter- 
nncen  fleet,  to  refow  hia  conaent  to  any  treaty  in  whidi  it  waa 
not  atipokled  that  the  French  aninr  ahould  be  oooadered  pri- 
eoiKfB  of  war :  and  a  letter  from  thia  admiral  readied  General 
KJ^ber,  waning  him  of  hia  intention  to  detain  ai^  veasd 


to  £vopeby  virtue  of  a  capitnhition.    The  French 

■ade  a  ncSfale  use  of  the  opportunity  which  was 

ed  to  him  of  retrieving  his  milita^  character. 

revived  hia  cneigiea  and  ronaed  hia  courage.    Helm- 

erieied  the  evacuation  <^  the  strongholds  to  bo. 


stopped,  and  prepared  to  resume  hostilities.  In  one  of  those 
anwnatiny  nmlamations  so  ooounon  in  modem  French  war- 
ftre,  he  indigaantiy  declared  to  his  aoldiera  thi|t  victory  waa 
the  only  answer  to  such  insolence,  and  bade  them  be  ready  to 
fight  Thia  appeal  to  their  courage  waa  received  by  the 
shouts  of  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  March, 
1800,  Kl^ber  formed  hia  army,  which  was  12,000  strong,  into 
four  squarea,  with  the  artilleiy  at  the  aoglea,  and  the  cavalry 
between  the  intervals :  the  two  squares  on  the  left  were  com- 
manded b^  General  Begnier,  and  those  on  the  right  by 
General  Friant ;  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  plsin 
fronting  the  ruins  ofHeliopoUs.  Before  them  was  the  Otto- 
man anny,  amounting  to  upwards  of  forty  thousand  men ;  in 
thdr  rear  was  Cairo  with  its  three  hundred  thousand  mha- 
bitantB,  waiting  only  the  signal  of  success  to  join  the  standard 
of  their  fiuth.  The  formation  of  the  French  had  taken  place 
by  moonlight;  perfect  order  and  deep  rilence  prevailed 
throughout  the  ranks,  and  every  aoldier  felt  that  the  fate  of 
Kl^bor  and  of  EgTpt  hung  on  the  iasue  of  the  contest.  A 
huge  body  of  Turkish  troops  had  been  stationed  in  the  village 
of  Mataneh,  and  a  movement  waa  made  by  the  division  of 
Eegnier  to  cut  it  off  before  the  remainder  i»  the  army  couki 
come  up  to  its  support.  No  sooner  did  the  Janianes  per- 
ceive the  approadi  of  the  hostile  columns  than,  sallying  forth 
from  their  entrenchments,  they  attacked  them  with  desperate 
courage.  Steadily  onwards  however  moved  the  unbrokoo 
bands,  pouring  forth  a  rolling  Bre.  They  drove  the  enemy 
back  to  their  entrenchments,  while  the  grenadiers,  pressing 
on  over  masses  of  the  dead  and  dying,  scaled  the  works,  and 
became  roasters  of  the  camp.  Tnb combat  was  but  the  pre- 
lude to  a  general  attack,  for  the  Vizier's  army  waa  marching 
to  aven^  the  destruction  of  its  advanced  guard.  Vast  masses 
of  Turkish  cavalry  soon  envdoped  the  compact  squares,  by 
whose  murderous  fire  thev  fell  so  rapdly  that  a  oorrier  of 
bodies  was  formed  arouna  them,  and  impeded  the  renewed 
attacks  of  the  impetuous  horsemen.  But  Asiatic  valour  could 
not  lonff  withstand  European  disdpline,  and  the  Turks  at 
Isst  flea  in  confusion  towards  the  deaert  Kldber,  foUowiog 
up  bis  success,  hastened  to  £1  Kangah,  where  was  posted  the 
remainder  of  the  enemy's  army,  who  seeinff  themsd  ves  so  closely 
pressed,  hastily  retired^  ^^^%  ^^"'^  ^®™  ^®  vrimle  of 
their  baggage  and  munitions.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Helio- 
polis,  important  in  its  results,  and  attended  by  littb  loss  to 
the  French,  who  numbered  only  two  or  three  hundred  killed 
and  wounded.  The  relief  of  Cairo,  in  whose  dtadel  two 
thousand  men  under  General  Yerdier  were  closely  besieged, 
was  the  next  object.  The  firing  had  scarcdy  ceased  in  the 
plains  of  Hdiopolis  when  the  sound  of  a  distant  cannonade  was 
neard  finom  Cairo ;  it  informed  Richer  that  fresh  exertions 
were  required,  and  he  instantiy  proceeded  to  the  rescue  of  bis 
coontQ^n.  The  Turks  under  Ibrahim  Bey.  who  formed 
the  b^eging  army,  agreed,  on  hearing  the  result  of  the  pre- 
vious battle,  to  evacuate  the  town ;  but  the  ezdted  populace 
of  Cairo  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms,  and  prepared  them- 
sdves  for  a  desperate  resistance.  It  became  neoeaaary  to  take 
by  storm  Boulak,  a  fortified  suburb,  and  the  French,  who  had 
returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Yiaer,  invested  the 
dty.  On  a  further  refusal  to  surrender,  a  severe  cannonade 
was  directed  against  it,  and  it  vras  finally  entered  by  assault. 
A  des|perate  smuggle  ensued  between  tiie  besioged,  who  occu- 
pied the  houses,  and  the  besi«|;er8,  who  were  prnsing  on  in 
the  streets.  Night  alone  ternunated  the  oonteat ;  and,  on  the 
following  morning  the  Turks  ofered  to  capitulate,  and  were 
permitt^  to  do  so  on  fiivourable  terms.  Kl^ber.  m  this  in- 
stance, as  in  many  others,  enhaneed  his  victory  by  his  modera- 
tion and  humaniQr. 

About  the  time  that  these  events  were  taking  place,  another 
body  of  the  Turkish  army  had  laid  down  their  arms  to  General 
Beliiud :  and  Mourad  Bey,  the  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  de- 
prived of  ev^  hope  of  ultimate  success,  conduded  an  honour^ 
able  convention  with  the  French  commander.  Thus,  within 
a  month  of  the  battie  of  Heliopolis,  the  French  were  again 
in  possession  of  their  previous  conqueata.  With  an  army 
trimnff  in  numbers,  with  a  numerous  enemy  in  his  front,  more 
tlmn  naif  composed  of  Mamduke  cavabnr,  whoee  skill  and 
courage  are  ao  greatiy  renovmed,  with  til  Hgjipi  revolted  in  his 
rear,  and  when  the  £ngliah  considered  that  ne  would  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  any  conditians,  in  less  than  ibr^  days 
he  bed  overtlux»wn  the  whole  Ottoman  fi>rce,  and  subjected 
the  revolted  Egyptians.  A  graphic  description  of  tiieTuHusb 
mode  of  warfare  is  to  be  found  in  the  dghth  volume  of  Alison's 
<  History  of  Europe,'  to  which  valuable  woric  we  have  beer 
much  indebted  for  the  details  of  this  narrative. 
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Rel«iied  from  immediate  danger,  Kl^ber  now  began  to  direct 
Alt  energies  to  more  pacific  labours,  and  to  aoply  them  to  the 
administration  of  the  conquered  country.  Uis  plan  appears 
to  have  been  to  distribute  portions  of  land  among  the  Teterans 
of  his  army,  and  to  adojpt  the  coune  followed  by  the  British 
goTonment  in  India  ot  enlisting  in  his  serrice  the  natire 
troops.  Scarcely  however  had  he  entered  on  this  work  when 
he  became  the  Tictim  of  an  obscure  assassin.  A  young  man, 
a  native  of  Aleppo,  named  Suleiman,  was  incited  to  the 
atrocious  act  by  religious  fanaticism  and  the  prospect  of  an 
ample  reward.  He  nad  performed  the  pilgrimaj|;es  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Mussulmans'  faith.  He  chanced  to  be  wandering  in 
Fdestine,  when  the  retiring  remnant  of  the  vizier's  army 
was  passing  throus^h  that  countiy,  and  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  aga  of  the  Janizaries,  at  whose  suggestion  he  con- 
sented to  become  the  instrument  of  what  he  conudered  divine 
▼engeance  on  *  the  sultan  of  the  French.'  He  was  furnished 
with  a  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and 
spent  several  weeks  in  seclusion  in  a  mosque  of  that  city. 
He  had  intimated  his  purpose  to  the  four  principal  sheiks  of 
the  mosque,  who,  though  they  attempted  to  (ussuade  him 
fiom  it,  took  no  steps  to  prevent  its  execution.  He  armed  him- 
self with  apoignard,  and  having  followed  Kldber  several  days 
without  being  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  at  length  determined 
upon  concealing  himself  in  an  abandoned  cistern  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  mansion  which  the  general  occujpied.  On 
the  14th  of  June,  1800,  Kldber  was  walking  in  that  garden 
with  Protain,  the  architect  of  the  army,  and  he  was  pointing 
out  to  him  some  repdrs  which  the  building  required,  when 
Suleiman  presented  himself  before  him  as  a  suppliant  for  alms ; 
while  Kl^ber  was  listening  to  his  petition,  he  seized  the 
opportunitjr  of  rapidly  striking  him  several  times  with  his 
dagger.  The  architect,  who  was  armed  with  a  stick,  attempt- 
ing- te  interfere,  received  a  severe  though  not  deadly  wound. 
The  guards  having  hastened  at  the  cries  of  Richer,  secured 
the  assassb,  whom  they  found  concealed  behind  some  ruins. 
Universal  sorrow  spreaa  through  the  army,  and  the  Arabs  them- 
selves, who  had  frsquentiy  admired  and  experienced  his  cle- 
mency, joined  in  the  regret  A  military  commission  was 
immediately  assembled  to  try  the  assassin,  who  boldly  con- 
feawd,  and  even  gloried  in  his  crime.  The  four  sheiks,  the 
partakers  of  hb  confidence,  were  beheaded,  and  Suleiman 
was  impaled  slive. 

Thus  prematurely  perished  this  distinguished  general,  and 
with  him  the  hopes  of  the  eastern  expedition.  Ue  had 
formed  many  important  designs  for  colonizing  the  country, 
and  it  is  prooablc  that,  under  his  judicious  rule,  it  might  long 
have  been  preserved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  French  Re- 
pablic.  '  There  is  no  military  man,'  says  Napoleon,  '  who 
will  deny  that  the  army  of  Abcrcromby  would  have  been 
defeated  and  destroyed  if  KltSber  had  lived.  How  material 
was  the  weight  of  a  young  fanatic,  acting  on  the  faith  of  a 
doubtful  passage  of  the  Koran,  in  the  general  balance  of  the 
world  I'  Though  many  may  hesitate  to  agree  with  this  asser- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  military  talents  of  Kldber 
contrast  very  favourably  with  those  of  his  successor  General 
Menou,  to  whom  by  seniority  devolved  the  chief  command  of 
the  expedition.  In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  O'Meara,  Napo- 
leon further  remarks  that,  of  all  his  generals,  Dcsaix  and 
Kldber  possessed  the  greatest  talents.  There  was  also  a 
melancholy  coincidence  in  their  deaths:  on  the  same  day, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  that  Kldber  fell  under  the  stroke 
of  an  assassin  in  Eg^t,  Desaix,  who  had  lefl  that  country 
about  three  months  previously,  found  a  glorious  death  on  the 
plains  of  Marengo. 

'  Kldber,'  says  a  celebrated  French  writer,  *  was  the  finest 
nan  in  the  army.  His  lofty  stature,  his  noble  countenance, 
whoso  features  were  animated  by  the  fire  of  his  soul,  his 
valour  at  once  bold  and  calm,  his  prompt  and  sure  intelli- 
gence, rendered  him  on  the  field  of  battie  the  most  com- 
manding of  commanders.  His  talents,  though  unaided  by 
education,  were  brilliant  and  original.  The  works  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Quintus  Curtius  were  his  constant  and  exclusive 
ttndy ;  he  sought  in  them  that  nurture  of  \o(ty  minds  which 
the  records  or  antiquity  present.  His  disposition  however 
was  capricious,  indocile,  and  captious.  It  nas  been  said  of 
him,  with  truth,  that  he  was  as  unwilling  to  command  as  to 
obey.  Ho  obeyed  indeed  under  General  Bonaparte,  but  it 
WSJ  discontentedly;  when  he  commanded  it  was  under 
another's  name,  as  in  the  campaini  with  General  Jourdan ; 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  combat  that,  by  a  species  of  inspiration, 
be  assumed  the  command,  and  exercised  it  with  masterly 


skill ;  and,  no  sooner  was  victory  obtabed,  tlu  he  mmn 
to  that  subordinate  rank  which  was  the  objsct  of  kii  rr*. 
ference.  He  was  licentious  in  his  conduct  and  knguicr  ^^jt 
as  upri^t  and  disinterested  a  chief  as  could  be  met  mtii  b  e 
age  when  the  conquest  of  the  world  had  not  ye(  CDmint^i 
the  character  of  the  conqueror.'    (Thiers.) 

His  funeral  eulogium,  which  was  pronoonood  by  J.  h 
Joseph  Fourier,  is  published  in  the  12tn  vol.  of  the  wnri  n. 
titled  '  Victoires  et  Conquetes  des  Armdes  Fran^uiet.' 

(Alison,  Nist.cfEmpe,  vols.  iii.  iv. ;  Thicn,  Hia.  <& 
Ccmulat  et  de  r Empire^  livro  v. ;  Diet,  HitMqm  da  Ih^ 
tailUs,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1818 ;  Memoin  dictated  be  ^an^  , 
at  St.  Hdena  to  the  Count  de  Monthobm  (Thnulati,., 
PrScis  des  Evenemens  MiHimreSy  ou  Eteaii  Hittimqufi  ,te» 
Campagnes,  ^c.  1799  h  1814;  Las  Cases,  Mimonai  de  \ 
Hahie,  vol.  i.  p.  S07,  908 ;  Biogrcgpkie  Umeendk  Gbnyw. 
&c.,  datxihne  Partie,  Paris,  1829;  Biogrt^hit  Mvdrne, 
vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1815^ 

KLINGENSTIERNA.  SAMUEL,  a  Swedish  matLr-.v 
tician  and  philosopher,  was  bom  in  1689  at  Tolefon.  •'.* 
Linkoeping,  and  received  his  education  at  Upsd.  It  t; 
intended  by  his  parents  that  he  should  follow  the  U«  x* . 
profession  ;  but,  after  having  made  some  promsi  in  th<>  < 
of  jurisprudence,  he  abandoned  that  pursuit,  his  tssteioa  r  ; 
him  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mathematical  scienoes. 

His  first  production  was  a  dissertation  on  the  height  r/<- 
atmosphere ;  and  this  was  followed  by  one  oo  the  mcv 
improving  the  thermometer :  both  dissertations  were,  in  i: ; 
inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  i'yi. 
In  1727  he  set  out  from  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  tni(>ni.  r: 
himself  by  travelling;  and,  aAer  passing  throufrh  |«ni 
Germany  and  France,  he  made  a  visit  to  Englaixl,  r  i. 
whence  ne  returned  in  1730.     At  Marburg  he  beeaiw  k"..  >- 
to  the  celebrated  professor  Wolf,  and  appliMl  himself  di) -:• 
to  the  study  of  his  philosophy  with  a  view  of  introiitiii:<: 
into  Sweden  on  his  return.     At  Paris  he  wssintrodu'i*:' 
Clairaut,  Fontenelle,  and  Mairan  ;  and  he  is  Mdto  hiTr  r ' 
municated  tothose  eminent  mathematicians  someusefulnm « 
concerning  the  integral  calculus  and  the  Bgure  of  the  <vth 

Shortiy  after  his  retocn  to  Sweden  he  wss  sppoiotni  [<"- 
fessor  of  mathematics ;  and  being  thwarted  m  h»  jimj'''' 
teaching  the  philosophy  of  Wolf,  which  was  supposed  u>  '* 
some  respects  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Chri*r«.. 
he  devoted  himself  the  more  ardently  to  the  immefiibtr  • 
of  his  ^ofessorship.      He  numbered  among  his  pupils  Si'«- 
mer,  Wargcntin,  Melanderheilm,  and  Mallet;  and  it  " 
same  time   he  contributed  greatly  by  his  writing*  to  «/■ 
improvement  of  mathematical  science. 

On  the  retirement  of  Dalin,  the  tutor  of  the  Vnnft  K  ' 
of  Sweden,  afterwards  Gustavus  III.,   Klingenstien.j.  . 
for  the  correctness  of  his  moral  character  no  less  thin  *  -  • 
talents  vrus  highly  esteemed  by  the  influential  penutu  /  * 
country,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  his  post :  be  ir 
himself  in  the  performance  of  this  important  duty  wi'^i « 
success ;  and,  as  a  recompense  of  his  zeal,  he  ncv'w--  < 
title  of  Councillor  of  State  and  was  made  a  Kni'^ht   ' 
Polar  Star.    On  the  termination  of  this  public  duty.  Ki  . 
stiema,  feeling  his  health  decline,  quitted  the  court  and 
several  years  in  strict  retirement.     The  Academy  of  > 
at  St.  Petersburg  having,  however,   offered  a  I'riie  r- 
best  Essay  on  tne  means  of  correcting  or  diniioUK  •  : 
chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations  of  light  in  m''. 
telescopes,  he  once  more  exerted  himself ;  and,  h<«  i :  '^ 
lected  nis  various  papers  on  optics,  he  compoKd  from  t  •  -  * 
eeneral  theory  with  reUtion  to  the  proposed  mhy^-i  «• ' 
he  sent  to  the  '  Academy ;'  when  the  memben  of  th-t  •  ■  * 
unanimously  awarded  him  the  sum  of  one  hundm)  ^" 
This  work,  which  was  entitled  '  Tentamen  de  definn  r    •  • 
corrigendis  aberrationibus  radiorum  luminis  spbcrins  n-t^^ ' 
et  de  perficicndo  telescopic  dioptrico,'  was  publishcU  a:  > 
Petersburg  in  4to.  in  1762. 

While  the  improvement  of  refracting  telescopes  ^'- 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  it  happened  ihst  IXi!  • . 
England,  proposed  objections  to  an  assumptioo  of  Kv)«  *  ' 
when  light  passes  from  air  to  glass  and  from  air  'o  watrr,  t   i 
logarithms  of  the  refractions  of  the  mean  retnnirihlr  n><  •  I 
proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  refnctkMis  of  thr  ■  .  \ 
refnm^ible  rays ;  and  assumed  as  a  iirioctple  deduced  t-i "  '  I 
experiments  of  Newton,  that  with  a  prism  of  f^  ov.      I 
in  a  prism  of  water,  a  constant  ratio  sabsistea  brt«««*n  *i^ 
diflferences  of  the  sines  of  the  refractions  of  the  red  and  ^     I 
rays  in  passing  from  air  into  the  first  mediwD  axid  mtP  :i  I 
medium  into  Uie  second.    This  principle,  and  the  ucqtu  ^  I 
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Newton's  experiment  on  which  it  was  founded,  were  impugned 
bj  Klin^enstienui,  who,  from  his  own  experiments,  found 
that  the  light  emergent  after  the  refractions  was  affected  with 
colour,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Newton  supposed 
that  it  would  be  wholly  free  from  it.    In  1754  he  transmitted 
to  Dollond  an  account  of  his  experiments,  together  with  some 
inrestigstions  relating  to  the  dispersions  of  heterogeneous 
light  in  lenses,  and  these  papers  mduced  that  distinguished 
artist  to  bare  again  recourse  to  experiments  with  a  view  of 
disoovering  more  predaely  the  phenomena  of  refraction.    It 
WW  in  the  proeeciition  of  these  experiments  that  Dollond  dis- 
covered that  combination  of  lenses  of  flint  and  crown  glass  by 
which  the  dispersions  of  light  have  been  so  nearly  corrected 
in  optical  instruments. 

Klingenstiema  published,  in  Latin,  an  edition  of  Euclid's 
'Elements;'  a  translation  in  Swedish  of  Musschenbroek's 
Phyncs,  and  two  discourses,  in  Swedish,  which  were  delivered 
before  the  Academy  of  Stockholm :  one  of  these  is  an  £Ioge 
on  the  mechanician  Polhen ;  and  the  other  relates  to  some 
electrical  experiments  which  had  been  made  at  that  time.  He 
was  early  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Upsal ; 
and  he  was  afterwards  received  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  1730 ;  and  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ' 
for  1731  there  is  a  paper  by  him  on  the  quadrature  of  hyper- 
bolic corves. 

Klingenstiema  died  Oct.  28,  1785 ;  and  by  order  of  the 
queen,  the  mother  of  his  pupil  Gustavus  III.,  he  was  buried 
m  the  tomb  of  Dalin,  who  had  died  a  short  time  before  him. 
(BiograMe  UmverseOe.) 

KNAPrIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Gramineae.  It  has  an  inflorescence,  with  a  somewhat 
ooe-sided  raceme.  The  flowers  solitary ;  "glumes  not  keeled, 
and  blunt  It  has  2  paleae,  which  are  scarious,  very  hairy, 
obtuse,  unequal,  and  without  awns.  There  is  but  one  species 
of  Knappia. 

JT  agroMiea,  an  elegant  but  very  small  grass,  with  a 
mall  fibrous  root,  having  numerous  stems  and  short  rough 
leaves.  The  spikes  are  slender,  consisting  of  from  5  to  10 
mostly  sesale  lutemate  spikelets.  It  is  found  in  sandy  mari- 
time pastures,  but  is  a  rare  grass. 
(BabinfftoD,  Manual  of  British  Botany.) 
KNAuTIA  (named  after  Christopher  Knaut,  a  German 
botanist),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
DipsBceae.  The  inner  cal^x  is  cup-shaped,  with  radiant 
teeth,  the  outer  one  formmg  a  thickened  margin  to  the 
germen.  It  has  a  4-fid  corolla,  a  fruit  with  4  sides  and 
8  little  depressions,  the  receptacle  with  spinous  scales  shorter 
than  the  involucre. 

K.  orwMiu,  the  Field  Scabious,  has  its  lower  leaves  simple, 
the  stem-leaves  pinnatifid,  the  inner  calyx  with  8  or  16  some- 
what awned  teem.  The  stem  rises  frx>m  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
is  slightly  branched,  and  with  but  few  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  purple,  in  larp^e  convex  long-stalked  heads.  This  is  the 
only  Bnti^  species  of  this  genus.  There  are  a  few  species 
of  Knautia  natives  of  Europe. 

(Babington,  Manual  of  British  Botany;  Don,  Gardener*$ 
Dictionary,) 

KNIBB,  REV.  WILLIAM.  Of  the  early  life  of  this 
devoted  missionary  few  particulars  have  yet  been  made  public, 
but  the  very  brief  interval  which  has  elapsed  between  his 
Boezpected  death  and  the  time  of  writing  thb  article  (January, 
1846)  is  aaffident  to  account  for  the  lack  of  such  biographi- 
es! infomiation.  From  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  in 
the  '  Patriot  *  newspaper  of  December  22,  1845,  to  which  we 
are  mainly  indebtea  for  the  materials  of  Uiis  notice,  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  bom  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire 
(a  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  early  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Bapdst  Missions,  as  noticed  under  Missions,  P.  C, 
p.  270),  aoont  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
In  due  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Bristol,  where 
be  appean  to  have  made  an  early  profession  of  religion.  His 
elder  brother,  Thomas,  left  England  in  December,  1822,  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  a  school  connected  with  one  of  the 
Baptist  Mission  churches  in  Jamaica,  where  he  died,  in  May, 
1624.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  so  excited  the  zeal  of 
William  Kmbb,  who  is  said  then  to  have  been  little  more 
than  of  age,  that  he  offered  himself  to  gp  out  to  supply 
die  place  of  his  deceased  brother :  and,  his  offer  being  ac- 
cepted, he  sailed,  with  his  wife,  in  November,  1824.  On  his 
arrifsl  he  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  negroes  at  Kings- 
ton, who  had  become  much  attached  to  his  brother.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1829  he  removed,  in  consequence  of  deli- 


cate health,  from  Kingston  to  the  north-western  part  of  thf> 
island,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  Bidgeland  mission,  in 
connexion  with  Savanna-la-Mar ;  and  sulraequently,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Mann,  another  missionary  of  the  same  denomi* 
nation,  he  accepted  a  pressing  invitation  to  succeed  him  as 
pastor  of  the  mission  church  at  Falmouth,  then  consisting  of 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  members.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Knibb'a  settlement  at  Falmouth  he  was  brought  into 
painful  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  an 
alarming  spirit  of  insurrection  among  the  slave  population. 
A  notion  had  by  some  means  been  widely  circulatea  among 
the  negroes  to  the  effect  that  the  King  of  England  had  deter- 
mined to  emancipate  them  from  slavery,  and  that  the  Jree 
paper,  as  they  termed  the  supposed  authority  for  their  libera- 
tion, had  been  actually  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  but  had  been 
suppressed  or  held  back  through  the  influence  of  the  slave- 
owners ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  the  slaves  upon 
several  estates  in  Jamaica  avowed,  towards  the  latter  ena  of 
December,  1831,  their  determination  to  do  no  work  idTter 
Christmas.  So  soon  as  the  missionaries  became  acquainted 
with  this  state  of  things,  they  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
erroneous  impression  from  the  minds  of  such  of  the  negroes 
as  were  under  their  influence,  and  were  so  active  in  their 
measures  as  to  lead  to  a  report  among  the  disaflected  slaves 
that  the  white  people  had  bribed  Mr.  Blyth  (a  Presbyterian 
missionary)  and  Mr.  Knibb  to  withhold  their  freedom.  In- 
surrectionary movements  were,  in  spite  of  all  the  eflbrts  of 
the  missionaries,  actually  commenced  oy  the  negroes,  although 
the  interposition  of  Mr.  Knibb,  who  possessed  great  influence 
over  the  slaves,  prevented  their  rismg  upon  many  estates. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  both  he  and  his  brother  missionaries 
were  regarded  with  neat  jealousy  by  the  planters,  overseers, 
and  others  in  the  sutve-holding  interest,  whose  enmi^  had 
been  excited  by  their  efforts  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  negroes,  and  by  the  part  they  had  taken  in  exposing  many 
cases  of  gross  cruelty  and  oppression.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1832, 1V&  Knibb  was  compelled,  without  regard  to  his  sacred 
office,  to  ioin  the  militia,  and  while  on  service  he  was  treated 
with  marked  indignity.  Having,  a  few  days  later,  memo- 
rialized the  governor  for  exemption  from  military  service,  he 
was  arrested,  and  debarred  from  an^  communication  with  his 
family,  upon  the  plea  of  alarming  mtelli^enoe  by  which,  it 
was  pretended,  the  missionaries  were  implicated  in  the  rebel- 
lion. After  suffering  much  persecution,  he  was  released  in 
February,  no  evidence  being  obtained  to  support  a  criminal 

Erosecution ;  but  in  March  fresh  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
im  to  trial,  though  on  the  day  appointed  for  trial  the  pro- 
ceedings were  almndoned  upon  the  appearance  of  about  three 
hundr^  witnesses  who  came  forward,  upon  a  few  hours'  no- 
tice, in  his  defence. 

During  the  continuance  of  disturbances  in  the  island 
Mr.  Knibb^s  chapel  and  mission  premises  at  Falmouth 
were  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  men  of  the  St.  Ann's 
regiment,  who  had  used  them  as  barracks  for  a  time  ;  and  as 
similar  outrages  had  been  committed  on  other  missionary 
stations,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Knibb,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Burchell,  should  visit  England  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances of  the  mission.  They  accordingly  reached  England 
in  the  beginning  of  June.  Down  to  that  time  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  had  carefully  avoided  taking  any  pert  in 
the  .question  of  emancipation,  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  politi- 
cal questions  on  which  it  was  desirable  to  observe  a  rigia  neu- 
trality. Mr.  Knibb  was  accordingly  cautioned  not  to  commit 
the  Society  by  his  proceedings ;  but,  warmed  with  enthu- 
siasm excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  horrors  of  the  system,  he  boldly  declared  that  the 
Society's  missionary  stations  in  Jamaica  could  no  longer  exist 
without  the  entire  and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  and, 
feeling  that  the  time  for  neutrality  was  P&ssed.  he  declared 
his  determination  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
21  St  of  June,  to  avow  this  at  the  risk  of  his  connexion  with 
the  Society.  Mr.  Knibb  carried  the  meeting,  and  subse- 
quently tie  feelings  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun^  with 
him,  and  his  stirring  appeals  had  no  unimportant  share  in 
bringing  about  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1833 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  Mr.  Knibb  returned  to  Jamaica,  and 
In  the  following  year  the  building  of  a  new  chapel  at  Fal- 
mouth, and  of  a  new  Lancasterian  school  for  children  of  all 
denominations  at  Trelawney ,  was  commenced  under  his  super- 
intendence. The  same  benevolence  and  energy  which  had 
led  Mr.  Knibb  to  take  so  determined  a  part  in  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  induced  him  now  to  expose  the  failure  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  established  by  the  act  of  1833,  a^ 
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r  mvtaliag  iIm  evik  ntidpitod  i 
He  iho««d  that  mnj  of  tiM  wont  ffBtlara  of 
dftvvffj  wm  coptfawied  mdcr  tk«  gvite  of  tppraotioMliip,  md 
Waoid  MOM  plaiilerB  to  ntkipite  Uwcooneof  Uwb/faBine- 
4kk$  «aHiid|»tiQB.  After  the  oonplele  ceMndpttioB  of  the 
rievee  er  •porantket.  on  the  1st  of  AogiHt,  18Si,  Mr.  Knibb 
pewhiewf ,  py  the  «ht  of  EngUafa  fticDds,  e  tract  of  ground  for 
the  porpoea  of  foraiihiiig  independent  rendenoe  and  occupa- 
tioB  far  the  libented  negroei;  and  ha  erected  a  normal 
achool  al  the  lillage  of  Kettering,  in  Trekwne/,  for  training 
aotife  and  other  ■choolmiitrritgi  for  both  Janwca  and 
Afrka.  In  184S,  hi  eonieqiience  of  the  proaperous  ttate  of 
i  chnrchea  hi  Jamaica,  it  vaa  detenmned  b/  the 
I  and  congregations  to  aeparate  themselves  from 
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the  Baptist  Misstonsiy  Sodetj^  so  far  as  anr  dependence 
npoQ  the  Sodelj's  ftms  was  conosfnad;  ana  in  the  same 
year  Mr.  Knibb  visited  England  to  promote  the  estaUish- 
at  of  a  theological  seminanr  in  connexion  with  the  natiTC 
'  a  to  Africa,  which  had  been  commenced  abont  two 
before^  throogh  his  exertions.  In  the  earlj  part  of 
)M6  he  egam  yidted  England,  to  oblun  pecuniary  aid  for 
the  negnMs  eonnecU '  •  •  -  • 
whowers,  in  a  new 

latiire,  of  a  system  of  taxation  which  bore  upon  the  liberated 
negro  labonran  with  extreme  severitir,  by  limiting  the  supply 
of  food  and  other  necesames,  and  at  the  same  time  importing, 
by  tlm  aid  of  the  revenoe  thus  obtained,  large  numben  of 
fonign  lahooreiw,  so  as  to  oTcntock  the  labour-market,  and 
redaee  the  persecuted' negroes  to  the  greatest  distress.  Hav- 
hig  sneceeoed  in  obtainmg  both  sympathy  and  pecnnianr 
assistance,  he  returned  to  Jamaica  in  Julv,  1845.  In  the  fof- 
lowh^  November  he  was  seised  with  vellow  ferer,  and  died, 
afWr  an  illness  of  only  four  days,  on  tne  15ch  of  that  month, 
at  the  village  of  Kettering.  Though  his  funeral  took  plaoe 
OB  the  foUowing  diy,  such  was  the  respect  entertained  for  his 
wamnry  that  not  lem  than  eight  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  assamhied  ob  the  occmioo. 

It  is  yet,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  form,  between  the  entho- 
iiastic  panegyrics  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  and  the  bitter 
vttnpemtioBS  of  his  political  opponents,  and  of  the  men  whose 
oppttissmns  he  exposed  with  such  onflinchinff  couiage.  an 
aeowmto  eathnato  of  the  character  of  William  Knibb.  Of  a 
peculiarly  ardent  temperament,  and  fooling  that  he  bad  undcr> 
ven  the  championship  of  a  cauae  which  demanded  all  the 
teal  and  energy  which  could  be  called  into  exercise  for  the 
exnosnre  of  enormous  wrongs,  he  sometimes  exceeded,  in  the 
astiBMtino  of  his  best  friend^  the  bounds  of  prudence,  if  not 
of  charity :  bat  it  should  never  be  forgotten  tnat  his  long  resi- 
denoe  in  Jamaica^  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  negro  popalatioo,  osused  him  to  feel  with  an  intensity  not 
to  be  roaltaed  by  his  friends  in  this  country,  the  cruelties 
which  he  laboured  to  abolish  or  to  mitijrale.  As  an  instni- 
BMBt  in  the  mental  and  moral  elcvatioo  of  the  negro  character, 
the  name  of  Knibb  will  hmg  be  honoured  by  the  friends  of 
the  African  race.  A  fall  account  of  the  important  transac- 
tions in  which  he  was  involved  is  gircn  m  the  second  vohime 
of  Dr.  Cos's  *  llistory  of  the  Baptist  Mimionary  Society.* 

KNOLLER,  MARTIN  VON,  a  distioguisbed  German 
pdblor  of  the  ^ghteenth  century,  was  bom  in  the  village  of 
Blanmch  hi  the  Tyrol,  hi  17SA-  His  father  appears  to  have 
heao  a  poor  painter  of  sasae  sort,  and  he  intended  his  sdn  to 
Mlow  ais  own  pnrayit.  lie  was  however  in  sarh  circmn- 
alHmsa  as  to  make  it  necosanr  for  his  son  to  perform  the 
msBJal  work  of  the  houst»,  wnioh  Martin  appear*  to  have 
fanad  particnlarly  distsateful.  The  boy  accordingly  ran  away 
from  hia  home,  and  fbvid  shelter  to  the  house  of  llofkammer- 
rath  von  Hormayr,  at  Innafaraek,  who,  when  he  had  heard 
the  boy's  ilory,  let  his  fhther  know  of  hia  safety,  and  placed 
hfan  with  an  ordinary  pamtcr  of  the  nasae  of  P<%el*  who  thus 
baaama  KnoUar's  fint  mmter,  though  ha  can  Give  Imd  but 


the  siiphl^  ii^asnee  npm  hkB,'ir  «y  at  alL  Martin's 
mCber  however  le^juirsd  Us  son  s  se^ices  m  evcty  way,  and 
ha  was  fbresd  to  letam  home,  whose  he  di? Ued  his  time  be- 
tween the  puTMli  of  his  art,  hi  ■■■istiag  his  father,  and  in 
what  elher  way  he  conki,  and  in  the  performance  of  amnial 
damaslie  oAeas.  8ooh  was  the  stete  of  aiaii*  when  drcnm- 
alBBeas  hramiht  the  pmnter  Paal  Tragar ,  en  his  return  to 
ana.  to  ifia  vUhma  of  Steinarh,  whers  ha  saw  and  admbed 
■a  of  the  astRMTuary  peodortioas  of  Knollar,  then  twenty 
■a  of  Ma.  Tragar  pstceired  the  lad's  afaihty,  and  oiiaad 
tekahimwithhImtoVianBa.  Yoang  Kaotter  want  with 
■id  hi  eight  yearn  fivm  that  tfana  ha  had  not  a 


sopariorof  hkownwahitho  Attstria&daaBahns.  Ahtwlf 
mtha  years  1748-M,  he  mristed  Titiger  b  the  ftmam  Jl 
the  cathedrol  church  of  Brixen;  and  hi  17ftS  he  ohisiafd  tht 


great  priae  of  the  Austrian  AcMleoiy  for  h&stoncai  mtnt  hs 
In  1753  KnoUer  returned  to  tiie  Tyrol,  and  hi  the  LUtn.^ 
year  punted  in  fresco  the  church  of  Aniim  so  awdi  b  t:i 
manner  of  Troger  that  it  might  pam  for  the  work  o(  t:^ 
master.  Troger,  though  correct,  was  cramped  and  formii  ■ 
design  and  sharp  in  his  ouUines,  In  17M  Kaollff  tii«H 
Rome,  and  greatly  unproved  his  style  during  the  thive  Tttn 
he  spent  in  that  city.  From  Rome  he  was  mvttrd  to  ^'«,^ft 
by  Count  Flnnian,  the  Austrian  ambmsador  at  Nspio,  vbM 
employed  him  modi  hi  that  city,  and  hi  the  deoorttioa  of  %» 
palace  at  Milan.  KnoUer  visited  Rome  several  tiaics  mimt- 
qoentiy.  and  contracted  a  dose  fiiendahlp  with  WiadHswn 
ttKl  with  Mengs.  In  1764  he  finished  one  of  kii  ortan-^ 
works,  the  firmcoes  of  the  church  of  Voldem  sesr  11*11.  a 
the  Tyrol,  consistuig  of  pasasgca  frwm  the  life  of  Sm  C>^ 
Bonomeo.  In  1766  he  returned  to  Milan  to  h»  kn^ 
patron.  Count  Firmian,  whose  esteem  and  patroosgo  btjui^i 
KnoUer  to  make  MUan  hia  head-quarters,  and  he  tbm  tmr- 
ried,  in  1767,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant,  by  whon  hs  k*: 
nine  children.  KnoUer  painted  many  works  in  Milao,  ia  <.i 
SBid  in  fresco,  the  best  of  which  is  a  ccUbg  in  the  psUt «/ 
the  Prince  Bdffioioso,  representing  the  apotheotis  of  oomf 
his  ancestors.  The  palace  of  the  Count  Finman  wu  rict  a 
Knoller's  works.  liis  psindpal  Geimsn  weiks  are  die  (m- 
coes  of  the  convent  church  of  Ettal  in  the  Bstarim  A)\» . 
and  the  seven  cupolas  of  the  diureh  of  Nerosheisi  ia  ^  .-• 
temberg,  paintea  in  1770-75,  for  which  he  received  S2.0i« 
iorins.  He  painted  a  large  fresco,  110  feet  bj  tt,  biK* 
town-haU  at  Mnnich,  representing  the  Ascension  of  iW  V-*. 
gin ;  and  there  are  altar-pieces  by  him  in  several  disRi^i  a 
the  sooth  of  Bavaria.  He  was  much  engaged  slso  st  Vir*.-4, 
but  chiefly  in  portrait  painting :  ^le  was  there  cnnoUtd,  u; 
the  tide  of  eon,  by  Maria  Therrss.  There  are  nsiij  uf  U 
works  in  the  Tyrol,  at  Innsbruck,  Botxen,  and  other  phr«i 
The  church  of  bis  native  niaco,  Steinai^i,  pOMrmsi  tk«t 
altar-fMeces  bv  KnoUer.  Iio  died  in  1804.  lie  a«  pi  a 
colouring,  and  correct  and  vigorous  la  design,  sn4  ka  v«rii 
are  chiefly  chi 
and  effective  <      . 

sphere  ^ 

practical  part  of  art ;  the  true  histcHiesl  and  aesthrti.  m 
hardly  approached :  but  this  might  be  mid  oiwmnr  wr  mi- 
neat  painters.  A  Life  of  KnoUer  was  publtsbed  ui  tbe '  Bii^ 
triffe  inr  Gesdiichte  und  Stalistik  voai  Tyrol,'  for  1931 

(Lipowsky,  KuMttkr-leiiam;   Fiorillo,  Getekkkt,  hr 
Nsgler,  Kwuiler^Lexiam,) 

KNOWLTCNIA,  a  genus  of  pbats  belengkig  to  tU  u 
tural  ofder  Rananculaceae.  It  hm  A  sepab,  mm  i  ^  i* 
petals,  with  the  margins  naked.  The  stsmens  sad  i'«r  i 
numerous;  manv  l-se^ed  succulent  fniiu,  not  poisted  t;  "' 
style,  which  is  deddoous.  The  species  are  1-seeM  j^-^'- 
nial  herbs,  with  greenish  yellow  flowen. 

jr.  v€$ieatanm  is  a  plant  which  has  the  upesfWKT  of  m 
umbelliferous  perennial.  It  has  bitemate  Icava,  tU  ^: 
menti  somewhat  cordate,  rigid,  and  smooth,  the  Islrtt)  <** 
liqudy  truncate  at  the  base.  The  umbels  ars  aesrij  wm-'  *. 
and  few-flowered.  The  leaves  are  need  as  vrsicaou  »  i ' 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  four  ether  spcdrf .  mt  •  ^ 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  these  planti  gmo  n  *i«-*- 
danoo.  'rhey  wiU  thrive  weU  m  a  mixture  of  losn  md  p*^ 
and  may  be  increased  either  by  dividing  the  root  or  by  snd 

iDon,  Gbrdmer's  JXeHomaiy:  LindJey,  Fhn  Mt^^  > 
LNOX,  REV.  VICESIMUS,  D-D..  i 


%  ana  oorreci  ano  vigorous  m  ucsign,  sna  aa  vtru 
\j  characterised  for  ueir  phyaicBl  quslitiii  diinifr 
tive  composition,  strong  axpravoo,  and  vt|;arow  wA 
n  attitudes.    His  sphere  waa  almost  esdmulv  *^ 


bgton  Green,  Middlesex,  Dec.  8,  176i. 


_  bora  SI  >•• 
lespx.  Ucc.  8,  176S.  His  lather  vw  tW 
Rev.  Vicenmni  Knox,  LuB.,  FeUow  of  8t  Joha'i  Cc:.«r 
OxfbH,  and  head  mmter  of  Merchant  Taylen*  8dw4«  L«> 
don.  Viomunns  Rnos,  the  son,  was  aiso  edamifd  tf  ''^ 
John's  CoUcwe,  Oxford,  whers  he  pursned  bis  damtal  «»^«* 
with  great  dUigence,  and  became  very  ikilful  in  U^^  '^ 
poMaa.  Havmg  taken  his  degree  of  UA.  end  bete  f"'^ ' 
to  a  Felhiwfhip,  be  left  the  university,  and  in  1771 «» t:****"-' 
maater  of  Tunbridge  School,  KenL  He  married  sU«i  ^ 
thna  of  his  settlmg  at  Tunbridge,  and  his  aifip  died  m  >  • 
leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  A  short  tiaw  sArr  t-* 
marri^re  ha  received  the  dcwrea  of  D.D.  br  diploM  f*^ 
the  Univensty  of  PbUwlelphia.  Aflor  havmfr  bt«a  wm^ 
of  Ttabrhlga  School  thirty-three  years,  he  rrtirvd.  m^  '^ 
svooeededbf  hbddestsoo.  He  wm  rectm  of  iUm««ll -^ 
Banwden  Craya,  m  Esmx,  and  mfaimter  of  the  chsyrlri  J 
Shiphourae,  in  Kent    He  nerformad  the  datimars|anift 
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lbs  cJiiucli  nf  bu  lAvn9ri<^,  Dv^^t^ 

.'!^t  the  mnmdm  \min^  tur^mi  tlawtn  i* 

iKv  Lt^"  k  '<^  ^^  nTiJi-7  f^  tfn  ^fiiicoMi  Itttf^^  to  i^mii  UaCj  iirrJi 
laT  tli«  ^Jiiirvk.  Tn^  ri<»iiriuv  li  pWd  biiMil^aAlj  it^/mm 
law  itelbrmwkidi  U  iu|f;A^rtiid  V'^f  bfiUmkamlim  fifortt 
i>f  AdMt  Ei^l  i»t(  Kk  Iwii  iiBiti»n(» ;  diu  rail  ut  Wiiiia^  tiT 

.frfiaiifvilrdwiifa  iB4l  %tM»  In  t&e  foisid  i»ri  [ 
pa«idiiAdj  tlMiNi  tli#  fs^ijpiiuiit  im  Uirvi  ttilfl^  m«  i 
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Mmm  in  bMorilievo  of  Chrift  HJciv  1mv« of  Ui Molber, 
tb«  Ltft  Sapper,  and  ChriH  on  the  Jtont  of  Olivet ;  htftli 
above  then  •f«---Chml  belbre  Caiephee,  tbe  Crowninjr  with 
Thona,  aad  the  ScoaTpng ;  above  tbeae  u  tbe  Crucin&ioii ; 
■ad,  laatl/,  above  that  is  tbe  RerarrectioQ,  all  m  tbe  roood. 
Tbia  elamate  work  waa  executed  by  KnSi  for  a  citizen  of 
the  name  of  Hans  Inbof,  and  for  tbe  small  anm  of  770  florint ; 
if  tbe  ordinarr  florin,  about  70/.  aterling.  There  it  a  print  of 
thit  tabernacle  m  Doppelmajrt  worli  on  tbe  artittt  of  Ntim- 
barf.  Recent  writen  have  indulged  in  variout  conjectum 
re^ardrng  tbe  time  and  woriu  of  Krmfft,  but  tbe  circumttances 
of  both  are  ttill  involved  in  their  former  nnccrtaint/.  Ue  b 
anppoaad  la  have  died  in  tbe  Uotpital  of  Schwabach  m  1507. 
Saiwiart  baa  interled  tbe  portrait  of  Krtfft  in  bit  *  Academy,* 
from  tbe  6gwe  mentioned  above,  under  tbe  tabernacle. 

(Sandrail,  Temisd^  Aeademie,  &c. ;  DoppclmaTr,  Huio- 
riieAa  Naekricki  ron  dem  Aurnber^uehen  KiauUem^  &c. ; 
Fuatli,  AUgyememm  KmntUtT'Leneom;  Ntgler,  AUgttmemu 
Kmuiler^UxieotL) 

KUGELGEN,  GERHARD  and  CARL  VON,  twin 
brotbert  and  dtstinguiihed  painten,  were  bom  at  Bacharach 
on  tbe  Rhine,  in  1772.  Tneir  father  wan  llof-kammerratb, 
exfbeqoer  coontellor,  in  the  •ervu'o  of  the  clortor  of  Cologne, 
who  in  1791  tent  the  twini  to  coin|»lete  their  ttudiet  in  Rome 
after  thejr  had  made  tufliricnt  pn »tnvtfl  at  home.  Gerhard 
painted  hittnry  and  portrait ;  and  (.*trL  landnrape.  Gerhard 
wat  induced  to  trr  hit  fortune  at  St.  rctertburfr,  whither  he 
wat  toon  follomed  by  hit  brotkor  Carl :  thoy  both  met  with 
great  tiiccen,  and  mtrrird  two  fti!>trra,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Curland ;  but  Gerhard,  aHor  a  few  veart,  rrmovod  in  1804  to 
Drptden;  Carl  remained  at  St.  rctombunr,  where  he  was 
appointed  court  painter.  Gerhard  had  09tabli«hed  himself, 
and  a  high  reputation,  at  DrpMlrn,  where  he  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  pfofcttor  of  painting  at  the  Academy,  when  his  career 
wat  toddenlr  cut  off  in  a  most  melancholy  manner.  Ue  wat 
brutally  roboed  and  murdered  on  the  rciad  from  Pillnitz  to 
Dreaden,  not  far  from  the  capital,  in  IK'JO.  It  was  a  common 
highway  robbery ;  tbe  miterable  wretch  who  committed  the 
d«^  waa  not  in  the  leatt  aware  of  who  his  victim  wat.  Ue  wat 
a  private  toldier,  and  hit  nngtiltr  cupkiity  wat  the  caute  of 
hit  detection.  He  even  drew  off  the  lyoott  of  Kugelgrn,  and 
hit  afterwardt  taking  thete  boott  to  be  mended  to  the  very 
man  who  bad  made  them  and  who  knew  them,  is  said  to  have 
been  tbe  caute  of  hit  detection* 

Kugelren*t  workt  are  of  a  very  unpretending  character; 
tn  most  of  them  an  abstract  rt*Iigi<Nis  sentiment  it  the  chief 
and  cbancteristic  motive;  in  execution  they  are  careful,  deli* 
cste,  asKl  tomewhat  formal,  vet  pleating  and  imprpsdve.  Ue 
delighted  in  compositions  or  one  or  at  most  very  few  figures ; 
often  three-quarter  lengths  of  the  nte  of  life.  His  biography, 
by  F.  Haste,  wat  published  at  Leimig  in  1824. 

Carl  Kiigelgen  painted  many  lanatcai>et,  and  executed  many 
dfiwtngt  of  tbe  scenery  of  lUitsia,  both  in  tbe  northern  and 
aoulliem  provinces.  Ue  made  two  journeys  in  the  Crimea  for  the 
expreos  pirpote  of  painting  its  scenery  ;  tbe  first  journey  was 
nuMie  in  1804  by  the  detire  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  tecond 
by  tbe  exnrets  permission  of  the  Emjicror  Alexander,  in  180<k 
Thirty  oil  paintings  and  siity  septa  drawinp,  part  of  tbe 
ftpvitt  of  tbe  tecond  journey,  were  purchased  by  tlie  empcrt»r, 
•nd  placed  together  in  a  hall  in  Kamnioi  Ostrof.  in  1818 
Alexander  aent  Kugelgen  for  a  similar  purpose  into  Fmnland, 
of  whicb  CDuntnr  be  painted  fifty -five  ptctnret,  which  alto 
were  pnrrhased  by  tbe  emperor.  Kugelgen  executed  in  all 
171  pirtwet  and  290  finished  drmwingm.  lie  died  at  Reval  in 
1M2.  HltUfettinthe*NeuerNekn>logder  Deutschen,'z.  I. 

(Nagler.  Ateei  Attgtmemm  Kututier- Lexicon,) 

XUNOrZ.     ITi  aai.TA«,  P.  C.) 

KUPETZKY,  JOilANN,  a  very  crlobrated  portrait 
painter,  wat  bora  al  llusing  or  Boxin,  near  Prrsburvr  in  Hun* 
gary,  in  1667  or  1666.  Hit  fsther,  onginallv  of  a  Bohemian 
huMy,  wat  a  poor  weaver,  and  be  intended  Ihts  ton  to  follow 
bit  own  bosinrst ;  Konetiky  however  had  very  different  ioten* 
tloM :  be  fled  from  nome  when  cmly  fitb-en  years  of  age, 
begged  hit  way  lo  Switaerland,  and  there,  at  Locrine,  ob- 
tained ndmitBan  into  tbe  house  of  a  painter  of  tbe  name  of 
Klaat,  who  inrtmcted  him  in  paintmg,  and  wat  soon  tur- 
pa«ad  by  bit  pupil.  Koprtxky,  after  a  time,  found  hit  way 
to  Rmne,  where  be  underwent  many  hardships  until  be  was 
telieved  and  Introduead  by  bb  friend  J.  C.  Fundi  to  tbeprin- 
dual  pnfarteti  and  vinaosi  at  Rome.    Alexander  Sobwaky 


t  a  varaabie  patron  to 


Sobifaky 
After  a  stay  of  tweoty*two 


tbe  firrt  porti^t  painter  of  hia 


He 


hi  ItalT  be  wm  brited  by  tbe  Prince  Adam  «on  Licb 
to  Vienna,  where  be  toon  obtained  tbe  reimution  of 


hit  patront  and  ndmtrera  tbe  etaperon  Joaiak  L  ttd  CiMrift 
VI.,  and  tbe  Prince  Eueene ;  and  in  1716  be  wm  iavitsd  bv 
Peter  tbe  Great  to  Carltbad.  Peter  witbed  Knostiky  to  ratir 
his  tervice  and  to  return  with  him  to  Petetapuig,  but  ks- 
pettky  wat  obttinately  fond  of  bia  liberty,  and  woaU  m  irr 
enter  tbe  aervioe  of  an^  prince.  Tbe  Cav  Peler  gavv  t  .i 
many  commistiont  notwithstanding  bia  refusal  to  c&trr  t^ 
service.  All  that  Kupettky  had  ever  required  of  the  he.,*. 
rorof  Auttria  wat,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  eoniiitp  in4 
in  hit  own  way.  Ue  belonged  to  tbe  tect  called  the  l;>Vr> 
mian  Brothers.  Thit  liberty,  however,  verr  acarl;  m««<.r^ 
him  in  teriout  diflkultiet,  at  be  wat  accuaecf  or  thnatmf^  to 
be  accuted,  by  tome  of  hit  rivab,  of  malignant  hrrrtv ;  tbd 
fear  of  the  Inquitition  appiBars  to  have  taken  passim.^  U 
him,  and  be  secretly  left  Vienna  aad  tettlcd  b  Nurau-r. 
where  he  died  in  1740.  Kopetxky  painted  hitlory  sbd  ••t. 
trait,  but  chiefly  portrait.  His  pictures  have  a  rriti  dn.  f 
character  and  much  effect :  hit  friend  and  adastfvy  }  .*• 
sayt  thev  combine  the  vigour  of  Robent,  the  tmtk  and  i^ 
gance  of  Vandyck,  and  the  cfliect  of  Rembruidt  Mm;  «.i 
hit  portraitt  and  tome  of  hb  pictnret  have  been  rofntni, 
ctpccially  by  Bemhard  Vogel,  m  mexxotlnt  Tbe  pntu  fv 
paved  by  Vogel  were  added  to  bv  V.  D.  Prritslfr  sod  |«.'» 
lished  in  a  collection  in  folio  at  ^liraberg  in  1745,  oo«icr  t.-# 
following  title : — *  Joannb  Kupetxky,  incomparabilis  srt;  j. 
Imaginea  et  Pictune  quotquot  eaxum  haberi  poCumat, k-.it 
od  quinque  dodecadet  arte  quam  vocant  nigra  aeri  i&<i«H,A 
Bcmhaido  Vogelio,  jam  vero  timiliter  cnntinuatae  o|c*i  ti 
tumotibut  Valeotini  Uanieiit  PreitsJeri,  Chakograpb. 

Kupetxky 't  portrait  of  bimtelf,  in  tpectaclct,  a  «««i  i 
prodisriout  merit,  bat  been  copied  by  L.  de  Lahorde,  i.^^o 
VogeVt  print,  and  b  interted  at  a  apecimcn  b  bis  h.tt  o  i 
mezzotint  engraving — *  Hittoire  de  la  Gmvurt  en  Mai..  ** 
Noire.'  J.  C.  Fiitsli  publbhed  a  Life  of  Kapetiky,  aitL  or 
of  Rugendat,  at  Ziirico,  in  1758. 

(Fiorillo,  Gt$chidUe  der  Znehnmdm  JTaUtflt.  &r.;  l>is- 
bacx,  AUoaneineg  hutoruche$  KiinttUr^JLenamUr  B«kmt^  • 

KURDISTAN  (the  country  of  tbe  Kurdca)  coaprvbca 
tbe  larger  portion  of  that  mountain-region  which  dt«i«irt  '^ 
elevated  table-land  of  Iran  (lVn»b)  from  tbe  lov  ;<ajm  • 
Mcsopotamb  or  Al-Jc/trch.  At  it  does  not  cuo«t;tbip  i 
political  divuioo,  itt  buuiiibirii^s  arc  not  exactly  deter*.  ^1 
some  authors  consider  tlic  cuuntry  surrounding  the  oi'  i 
Van  aa  forming  a  part  of  Kurdistati.  but  at  that  caj:'.^  m 
mostly  inhabited  by  Armenians,  azul  there  are  »!?  t^trf 
Kurdea  among  them,  the  mountain-raaige  of  the  En^'sii  !««: 
(38«  20^  N.  lat.)  must  be  considered  as  ooottinitiog  \he  rwr 
dary-line  between  Armenb  and  Kurdistan.  From  thi*  rvr 
it  extcndt  in  a  aoutb-eattem  direction  to  the  pr»«*y  •< 
Lourittan,  or  to  about  S4«  N.  laL  The  width  of  tii*  e^at* 
tain-rmon  may  be  about  a  hundred  milea.  This  c.i-t  • 
area  of  28,000  tquare  milea,  or  tbe  extent  of  Irrlsod.  S"*^ 
three-fourtht  are  tmder  the  dominion  of  tbe  Tariak  »>'as 
and  form  portiont  of  the  evaleU  of  Bagdad,  Mosul,  sod  W> 
the  remainder  belongs  lo  Persia,  and  conttitates  the  pr  t  rv 
of  Kurdifrtan,  of  which  Kermansbah  b  tbe  oapilaL 

The  bigiier  mountain-region  occupies  tbe  northmi  ^-v. 
and  extends  from  the  Erdcsh  Tigh  to  a  range,  ehitfi  •«.  ^ 
west  approaches  the  bankt  of  the  Tigrtt  touth  of  Jeorr^  **•• 
Onuu*;  from  which  point  it  exieodt  in  an  cast  b;  »«i"t 
direction  arrots  the  whole  region,  being  oiei  topped  otsr  i  • 
boundary-line  of  Penb  by  the  elevated  peak  of  Rp«c^« 
( 10,120  feet  above  tbe  sc».levcl>.  Tbb  range  b  osM  tf  « 
western  extremity,  where  it  hardly  ritet  a  ihianaarl  ktit^-* 
the  tcm-level,  the  Soli  Range,  but  in  tbe  anddJe,  «Wf«  • 
attaint  SOOO  feet  and  more,  tbe  £1  Kbair  liountsias  u  a 
still  higher  where  it  appruac^hes  tbe  table-land  of  Iiaa.  V.* 
nbole  country  between  thb  range  and  tbe  £idtsh  lar^  ■ 
mountainoot.  In  tbe  ticioity  of  itt  northern  hauls  iW  '^>»* 
matset  are  rarely  and  not  deeply  furrowed  bj  dep»rw«  •• 
tb^  ftha|w  of  valleys.  Thev  form  a  tabteliwt,  fnaa  (AAt  !- 
7  AX)  feet  elevated  abo%e  the  sca-levd,  whose  svface  F'vat » 
a  succeasion  of  low  hillt  with  gentle  dedivitirt  md  m^ 
pbint  betucen  them.  Thb  b  Uie  table  land  of  Ab  lls<*«. 
un  which  ^try  fipw  lofty  tummila  rite.  Tbe  cltaMlr  a  <«  ? 
dry,  and  tbe  vegetation  acanty.  It  b  mostly  '^^  F*  '^ 
ground  in  aununci 
gradually  cbangea 

the  maaaet  bHween  ibem  rite  bigber» 
b  changed  into  a  mountainoua  conntiy  eambliag  cf  > 
ridgea  with  tteep  acrlivitiet  and  compantively  aarrv«  «- 
between  tbem.    Sonic  of  tbe  ridpn  attam  a  giesi  ^'<  *«'• 


'.  In  proceeding  aoutbward  the  t^*^  '« 
ita  featnrw.  Tba  vallcya  sink  4Ktff  »< 
k  Ibem  rite  bigber,  «id  that  iht  isUr-^* 
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,  the  Jawtir  Tagh,  and  tlie  Jelooh 
the  Jawiv  Tagil  appeaiv  to  be  the  highoL  and  to 
rifle  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  de- 
divitiei  of  the  ndges  and  the  valleys  present  a  vigorous  vege- 
tatxMi  in  the  nomerous  forests  and  in  the  growth  of  the  cuf- 
fSereat  knida  of  grun  and  vegetables  which  are  ruldvated. 
The  forests  chiefly  consist  of  diffisrent  kinds  of  oak  (Quercus 
valoiiia  sad  Q.  infectoria),  finom  which  those  immense  quan* 
titiea  of  gsU-nats  are  collected  which  constitute  the  most 
impartaat  article  of  commerce  in  this  resioD.  In  the  valleys 
the  £oropean  oerealia  are  raised ;  and  me  orchards  produce 
apples,  pears,  ploms.  and  cherries.  Many  of 'the  vallevs  open 
towards  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  these  are  wider,  but 
the  iarver  number  extend  from  north  to  south,  and  are  seldom 
more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  generally  not  half  so  much. 

This  portion  of  Kurdistan  is  in  possession  of  some  tribes  of 
Kvrda,  which  are  independent  when  the  psshas  of  Bag- 
dad and  Mosoi  are  not  in  arms  to  punish  the  least  set  of 
disobedienoe.  It  is  ss  difficult  for  the  Turks  to  penetrate 
into  die  vallevs  of  these  r^ons  as  for  the  Rosrians  to  get 
possession  of  tnose  of  Circassia.  Probably  more  than  half  the 
popoladon  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  other  half  Christians, 
among  whom  the  Nestorians  are  the  most  numerous.  Their 
patrivch  resides  in  Julamerik,  a  small  town  situate  in  the 
vale  of  the  river  Zab  Ala,  or  Great  Zab,  and  enjoys  almost 
the  power  of  a  sovereign.  Near  the  southern  extremity  of 
this  region  are  the  towns  of  Amadiyah  and  Rowandiz,  the  two 
plaops  whence  the  gall-nuts  are  exported.  Amadijrah  lies  in 
a  railey  from  five  to  six  miles  wide  and  very  fertile,  and  is 
built  on  an  isolated  limestone  rode  elevated  about  80  feet 
above  the  valley ;  it  contuns  about  200  houses,  many  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  Jews.  The  town  of  Rowandiz  is  some  miles 
west  of  the  peak  of  Rowandiz.  It  is  built  on  a  tongue  of  land 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and  contains  more 
than  1000  houses  and  perhaps  10,000  mhabitants.  Nimierous 
cvnvans  pass  between  this  place  and  Mosul.  They  export 
nll-nuta,  madder,  hides,  ana  tobacco,  and  bring  back  several 
European  and  Indian  articles. 

The  aonthem  porti<Hi  of  Kurdistan,  or  that  which  lies  be- 
tween 86°  and  84^  N.  lat,  can  hardly  be  called  mountainous, 
except  in  its  eastern  districts,  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Iran.  The  surface  however  is  greatly 
diversified  by  several  ranges  of  hills.  Three  such  ranges  may 
be  traced  between  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  esstem 
moontmns.  These  three  ranges  go  by  the  names  of  the  Hamrin 
Hills,  the  most  south-western,  Ali  Tagh,  the  central  ridge, 
and  Kan  Tagh,  the  north-eastern.  T&y  run  parallel  to  one 
another  from  north-west  to  south-east  The  llsmrin  Hills 
terminate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  between  the  town  of 
Tekrit  and  the  mouth  of  the  Zab  Asfal  or  Lesser  Zab  (near 
SS*"  N.  lat) ;  the  Ali  Tagh,  south  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Zab  Ala  or  Great  Zab  (near  36°  N.  lat) ;  and  the  Kara 
Tagh  joins  the  El  KbsSr  mountains  south-west  of  the  peak  of 
Rowandix.  These  ridges  are  connected  with  each  other  at 
aevend  places  bjr  hilljr  tracts.  It  appeara  however  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  region  is  occupied  oy  plains  of  considerable 
extent  The  hills  ss  well  ss  the  gpreater  part  of  these  plains  are 
either  entirely  sterile  or  possess  only  a  soil  of  indifierent  quality, 
bnt  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  partly  on  their  declivities  and 
partly  in  the  adjacent  level  country,  there  are  lands  of  consi- 
derable i^tftility,  well  cultivated,  and  populous.  The  moun- 
tain-region which  bordere  this  country  on  the  east  varies  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  it  contains  several  high  ranges, 
ss  the  Shahn  mountains,  the  Azmir  Tagh,  and  the  Kuniur 
Tagh.  In  the  second  range  is  the  Pir  Omar  Gudrun,  an  ele- 
vated mass  which  appeara  to  rise  above  the  snow-line,  as  it 
mppliea  the  adjacent  countries  with  ice  all  the  year  ronnd. 
This  Buwntatn-region  is  united  to  the  hirh  masses  surrounding 
the  peak  of  Rowandiz.  It  is  well  wooded,  whilst  the  lower 
western  ridges  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees. 

The  larj^t  river  of  Kurdistan  is  the  Zab  Ala  or  Great 
Zab.  It  rises  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  uble-land  of 
Ali  Baog>h,  within  the  boundary  of  Persia,  at  an  elevation  of 
aboBt  7000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  receives  by  its  numerous 
aflbents  the  drainage  of  almost  the  whole  of  JNorthern  Kur- 
distanventen  Soothem  Kurdistan  by  a  narrow  gleu  where  the 
Kmrm  Tagh  mountains  are  connected  with  the  KhaSr  range, 
and  joina  the  Tigris  abont  30  miles  below  Mosul.  At  Uie 
plKce  of  their  odnfloence  the  riven  are  nearly  equal  in  size. 
The  watera  of  the  Tigris  are  highest  in  April  and  May.  but 
in  the  Zab  in  June  and  July,  ibr  about  that  season  the  greater 
part  of  the  snow  with  |rhich  the  mountain-region  is  covered 
'  '  the  long  winter  dissolves,  and  thus  the  water  brought 
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down  by  this  affluent  serves  during  the  summer  to  keep  up  the 
level  m  the  lower  part  of  the  Tisris.  The  water  of  the  Zab 
Ahi  is  much  colder  than  that  of  the  Tigris.  The  other  larae 
riven  of  Kurdistan  are  the  Zab  Asfal,  or  Lesser  Zab,  and  the 
DiyiUah.  They  rise  in  the  elevated  r^on  dividing  Southern 
Kurdistan  from  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  siler  draining  the 
first-mentioned  country,  they  fall  into  the  Tigris ;  they  break 
through  all  the  lower  rid|^  of  Southern  Kuniistan. 

There  are  several  considerable  towns  in  Southern  Kurdis- 
tan. The  most  northern  is  Arbil  (Arbela)  or  Erbil,  built 
between  the  Great  and  Lesser  Zab,  in  a  plain  which  has  a 
very  fertile  soil,  yielding  rich  crops  without  bein^  irrigated. 
The  town  is  built  on  some  considerable  hills,  which  ul  trar 
vellen  consider  as  artificial.  It  contains  6000  people,  three 
large  mosques,  and  two  baths.  Altthi  Kupri,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lesser  Zab,  contuns  8000  mhabitants.  Kerkuk,  farther 
south,  is  a  rather  lar|^  place,  which  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  with  Suleimaniyah,  to  which  place  it  sends  liurge 

Quantities  of  gall-nuts,  honey,  sheep,  and  cattie,  brought  from 
he  mountain-re^on  lying  farther  east,  and  whence  it  receives 
European,  Persum,  and  Indian  goods.  Its  population  may 
amount  to  between  10,000  and  12,000  individuals.  There 
are  some  manufactures  of  coarse  calicoes. 

Suleimaniyah,  the  modem  capital  of  Southern  Kurdistan, 
and  the  residence  of  the  hereditary  pasha  or  wall,  who  how- 
ever is  dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  is  not  far  from 
the  base  of  the  Azmir  range,  and  of  the  peak  called  Pir 
Omar  Gudrun,  which  rises  to  more  than  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  plain  of  Banna,  at  the  eastern  border  of 
which  it  lies,  is  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  was  built  in  1788,  and  contains  more  than  2000  houses  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  six  caravanserais,  five  baths,  and  five 
mosques.  The  commerce  with  the  adjao^t  countries  is  con- 
siderable, and  b  concentrated  in  thisplace. 

Littie  is  known  of  the  climate  of  Kurdistan,  except  that  of 
Suleimaniyah,  where  the  wintera  are  very  cold  and  the  sum- 
men  very  hot.  Snow  coven  the  plun  of  Banna  for  six 
weeks,  or  even  two  months.  In  May  the  climate  is  very 
agreeable,  the  thermometer  standing  at  six  o'clock  in  tfaie 
morning  at  fifi"* ;  at  half-psst  one,  at  78° ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  at  69° ;  but  in  July  the  heat  is  verv  oppresave. 
espedally  durinp^  the  north-eastern  winds,  which  are  called 
iherkif  and  which  afiect  the  human  body  more  than  the 
samoon  at  Bagdad,  as  they  suddenly  raise  the  temperature 
ten  degrees  and  more,  and  produce  the  most  unpleasant 
feeling.  They  continue  to  blow  sometimes  for  eiffht  or  ten 
days,  and  return  frequentiy,  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. When  the  sherki  does  not  blow,  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere  are  very  regular  in  summer.  At  sun-rise  it 
is  (|uite  odm ;  but  immediately  afterwards  a  light  breeae 
begins  from  the  east,  which  increases  gradually  until  the  sun 
attains  flie  meridian,  when  it  blows  a  gale,  or  at  least  strone 
gusts  of  wind,  from  the  south.  Later  in  the  day  the  wind 
turns  to  the  west  and  moderates.  The  mornings  are  gene- 
rally unpleasant,  but  the  afternoons  are  very  agreeable. 

The  fields  of  Kurdistan  produce  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian 
com  ;  millet  and  rice  are  Kfown  only  in  the  lower  districts 
towards  the  banks  of  the  ligris.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are 
largely  cultivated,  and  supply  artidea  of  commerce.  Le- 
gumes, especially  lentils,  are  much  grown.  Melons,  water- 
melons, and  cucumben  are  very  abundant  The  orcharda 
yield  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  oranges,  walnuts,  apricots, 
peaches,  plums,  apples,  peara,  cherries,  and  abundance  of 
grapes  of  good  quality ;  in  some  places  there  are  plantations 
of  dates.  Poplar  ana  chinar  trees  (plantanus  orientalis)  are 
planted,  and  among  the  forest  trees  are  several  kinds  of  oak, 
and  also  wild  pear-trees  of  great  use,  and  between  them  wild 
rose-bushes. 

Sheep,  cattie,  and  horses  abound ;  the  best  horses  are  im- 
ported firom  Bagdad.  There  are  bean,  wild  hogs,  wild 
goats,  antelopes,  and  jackals.  Land-turtles  are  frec^uent,  but 
of  smaU  size.  Bees  are  very  abundant,  and  honey  is  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce ;  locusts  sometimes  lay  waste  a 
part  of  the  country;  birds  are  not  numerous,  except  par- 
tridges and  quails. 

Minerals  appear  to  be  scarce,  except  buildinff-etone.  In  the 
mountain-region  iron  and  sulphur  are  met  with ;  and  in  some 
pbces  these  mines  are  worked  on  a  small  scale.  There  are 
several  salt  springs  in  the  hills  between  the  leaser  Zab  and 
tiie  Diytiah,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are  obtamed. 
Naphtha  and  petroleum  abound,  especially  in  the  vidnity  of 
Kerkuk,  and  some  of  the  springs  yield  a  considerable  revenne 
to  the  wall ;  tiiey  are  noticed  by  Stnbo  (p.  738,  ed.  Cas.), 
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Af  the  piMes  through  the  ranges  of  moimtaiiit  and  hillt 
m  nitiier  dUBcolt,  single  timTellers  are  aubject  to  be  robbed 
tnd  mordered.  Commerce  is  therefore  carried  on  br  caravans. 
At  least  one  caimvan  departs  every  month  from  Sufeimaniyeh 
for  the  Perrian  towns  of  Tabriz  and  Uamadan.  They  take  to 
Talnu  chiefly  goods  obtained  from  Bagdad,  as  coffee,  dates, 
and  European  and  Indian  manufactures  ;  and  bring  back 
large  quantities  of  silk  for  the  manufacturers  of  Bagdad, 
and  some  rilk  stufla.  The  exports  to  Hamadan  consist 
partly  of  ffoods  obtained  from  Bagdad,  and  oartly  of  the 
produce  or  the  country,  as  tobacco,  fruits,  noney,  nil- 
nuti,  &c. ;  the  imports  connst  of  butter,  but  especially  or  the 
manufactures  of  Kasbin.  as  velvets,  brocades,  cotton  goods, 
&c.  The  commerce  witn  Kerkuk,  which  is  the  chief  market 
for  the  produce  of  Kurdistan,  is  very  active ;  from  that  place 
are  brought  to  Suleimaniyah  gall-nuts,  honey,  sheep-skins, 
and  cattle ;  and  exchanged  for  fruits,  rice,  leather,  ooffoe, 
cotton  stuA,  &c.  There  is  also  much  commerce  with  Bag- 
dad, where  coffin,  dates,  and  European  and  India  goods  are 
obtained  in  exchanee  for  the  silk  brought  from  Tabriz,  and 
ftor  the  'produce  of  the  country,  consisting  of  sheep,  gall- 
nuts,  sumach,  cheese,  butter,  gummi,  tallow,  soap,  and 
tobacco.  These  articles  are  also  taken  to  Mosul,  where  they 
are  exchanged  for  calicoes  and  other  cotton  staiffi,  nlks  of 
Damascus  and  Diarbekr,  stuffs  for  turbans,  boots,  and  shoes. 
The  least  active  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Suleimanijreh  is 
that  with  Erserum,  to  which  place  hardly  anything  is  ex- 
ported except  those  articlea  which  are  imported  fixnn  Bagdad, 
for  which  the  returns  are  iron,  copper,  and  mules.  Armenia 
aappliea  the  whole  of  Kurdistan  and  some  neighbouring 
oountries  with  these  aninuds. 

The  population  of  Turkish  Kurdistan  is  estimated  at  about 
one  million,  of  which  four-fifthsare  Kurds,  and  the  remainder 
Armenians,  Persians,  Jews,  and  Turks.  The  Kurdish  nopu- 
lation  of  Persian  Kurdistan  may  amount  to  20,000  individuals. 
But  as  a  numerous  colony  of  Kurds  is  found  in  Khorassan, 
and  several  tribes  have  also  been  dispersed  over  the  hilly 
region  in  Mesopotamia,  and  as  far  west  as  Aleppo  and  the 
Taurus  ranse,  tne  whole  population  of  the  nation  may  per- 
haps not  fall  short  of  two  millions.  The  Kurds  are  a  stout 
race  of  men,  of  dark  complexion,  with  black  hair,  a  large 
mouth,  small  eyes,  and  a  savage  look.  They  are  rerj  regu* 
lariy  built,  and  attun  a  great  age.  Their  language  is  derived 
from  the  same  stock  as  that  of  the  modem  rernan,  but  not 
having  been  fixed  by  writing,  it  has  degenerated  much  more. 
There  are  several  dialects,  which  vary  conaderabl^  in  pro- 
porfion  to  the  distance  at  which  the  different  tribes  live 
nom  one  another.  The  name  of  Kurd  signifies  a  valiant 
warrior,  and  is  therefore  adopted  as  an  honourable  deno- 
mination. In  Turkish  Kurdistan  the  nation  is  composed  of 
two  castes,  the  warriors,  called  Bebbehr  or  Babans,  and  the 
working  people  or  agriculturists,  called  Guran.  The  hitter 
are  considered  by  tiie  Bebbehr  as  a  race  of  men  totally 
difibrent  from  them,  and  arc  treated  as  slaves.  The  Bebbehr 
never  cultivate  tlie  ground,  and  the  Guran  never  serve  as 
aoldiers.  A  great  portion  of  the  population  is  still  addicted 
to  a  migratory  life.  Even  when  settied  in  villages,  they  leave 
them  in  summer,  and  retire  with  their  herds  to  the  adjacent 
mountain-ranges,  from  which  they  return  when  the  harvest 
time  approachea.  Though  the  Kurds  are  as  good  Moham- 
medanaaa  their  neighbours,  their  women  enjova  much  greater 
degree  of  liberty,  and  are  frequentiy  met  with  in  the  streets. 
Lilies  of  rank  wear  a  veil,  but  the  women  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  go  about  without  The  Kurds  are  much 
more  inclined  to  aasodate  than  their  naghbours  the  Persians 
or  Turks. 

The  Kurds   were  known  to  the   antients.     Xenophon 


(Jnabam,  iU.  6, 15,  fte.)  called  ihtm  OardneU  (Ualfn*.) 
and  later  historians  K«p<iel^  r»pJkalM,GordianL  Wbcnis>i. 
ject  to  the  kinga  of  antient  Persia,  they  belonged  partly  u,Vf 
province  of  Assyria,  and  partly  to  Media,  as  at  present  th'tr 
country  is  divided  between  Turkev  and  Persia.  The  b&t'v 
of  Gaugamela  (Arbela)  was  fought  in  Kurdistsa,  nesr  u^ 
modem  town  of  Arinl.  After  the  time  of  Alesander  ti^l* 
country  was  united  to  the  kingdom  of  S/na,  but  mi  <!>•. 
membered  from  it  in  the  third  oentnry  berare  Christ  by  tht> 
Parthians.  It  afterwarda  became  a  part  of  the  new  Pm«n 
empire,  and  fell  with  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  cslipht ./ 
Bagdad.  After  the  destmction  of  the  caltphat,  Kurdi^u:- 
partook  of  the  numerooa  raTolutmna,  in  Persia  sod  Mni- 
potamia.  The  famous  snltan  Saladin  was  a  Kurd,  of  lv 
tribe  of  Rewandooa,  and  appears  to  have  got  pouemw  u 
least  of  a  part  of  the  ooontiV.  But  it  soon  paand  uadcr  t^f 
dominion  of  the  Moguls  (1^^)>  ^*^  finally  (19HS)  v« 
conquered  by  Timur.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Soodc* 
dynasty  (1602^  Kurdistan  constituted  a  part  of  Pcnit.  %>i 
remained  so  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Konti. 
oppressed  by  the  Persians,  revolted,  and  8ul|jecled  tbcnudtn 
to  the  dominioa  of  the  Turkish  emperor^ 

(Rich,  NarroHee  of  a  Rmdmoe  m  Kwdktm;  Htoir. 
Voyage  up  the  Penum  Gujf,  amd  a  Joimmf  oimiaedfrm 
India  to  England;  Ainsworth,  *  Account  of  a  Vint  to  v.* 
Chaldeans  iiihabiting  Central  Kurdistan,*  in  Xondba  Cr.ur 
Jovmai,  xi. ;  Ainsworth,  TVonsit-  and  Meeearekee  m  Ana 
Minor,  he, ;  Shiel,  '  Notes  on  a  Journey  iroiB  T«>'ni. 
through  Kurdbtan,  &c*  to  Suleimaniyeh,'  in  Londm  G(i*r 
Journal f  vol.  vii. ;  Rawlinson,  Joum^jivm  Tabm  tknu.* 
Persian  Kurdittany  &c. ;  Hitter,  Jardkunde  wa  Ana. 
vol.  ix.  and  xi.) 

KYD,  THOMAS,  waa  one  of  those  dramatic  pocii  vbi 
immediately  preoedeo  Shakspere.  Three  pUvs  of  fait  itp 
extant — 1,  '  Comelia ;  or  Pompey  the  Great,  his  Cur  Cor- 
nelia's Tragedy,'  a  truislation,  respectably  execotcd,  from  k* 
French  of  Gamier,  printed  in  4to.  1594, 1696 ;  2, '  Tbc*  \  .it 
Part  of  Jeronimo,'  1605,  4to. ;  8,  '  The  Spanish  Tra^r. 
or  meronymo  is  mad  again;'  of  which  there  are  sBsnj  r> 
tions,  the  oldest  known  being  of  1599,  though  the  dU;  «m 
certainly  printed  earlier.  All  the  three  are  in  Dodslcr'*  (  - 
Plays.  'The  first  Part  of  Jeronimo'  is  merely  an  latrw'  i- 
tion  to  the  'Spanish  Traoedy.'  The  former,  and  |«oU^i 
the  latter  also,  most  have  been  on  the  stage  about  tJie  rir 
1587  or  1588 ;  and  they  kept  their  plaoe  in  IfiOl  sad  ii'^:, 
when  Ben  Jonson  was  paid  for  making  large  additkiof  to  \m 
Second  Part,  which  are  in  the  modem  editioos,  and  are  <<  '» 
worthy  of  his  genius.  Ihe  portions  written  by  Kyd  ho»J 
are  the  objects  of  continual  ridicule  to  Shakspere  sod  hu  (^ 
temporaries,  whose  comic  characters  parody  the  most  estrri- 
p;ant  speeches  of  the  mad  Hieronvmo.  Yet  tiie  pisy,  e «<>»  «. 
Its  Introduction,  and  still  more  m  the  Second  Part,  pa»»«i 
great  vigour,  both  of  imagination  and  of  passion,  h  u  u 
irregular  and  rude  work,  belonging  essentially  to  the  io^^^ 
of  the  drama,  in  its  conception  of  character  as  well  u  u>  '^^ 
plan  and  in  its  language.  But  it  was  by  no  mesns  iin«"''.t ' 
of  the  great  popularity  which  it  eigoyeiL  It  is  a  \n^\  ^ 
bloodf  hed,  after  the  manner  of '  Titus  Andronicoi/  to  vIk^ 
however,  it  is  much  inferior ;  and  it  has  been  obsmfti  *./ 
more  than  one  critic,  that  there  are  in  it  pomti  wbicb  vat 
natmmlly  enough  be  supposed  to  have  suggested  tlMu^ta 
for  *  Hamlet'  Kyd  has  also  been  supposed  to  have  bcfo  0^ 
author  of  the  old  <Taming  of  a  Shrew,^  1694,  and  of  the  »• 
gedv  of  '  Solyman  and  Perseda,'  1599.  For  tiie  fonaer  w^ 
position  there  is  no  ground ;  and  for  the  other  there  is  no  beoer 
reason  than  the  particular  mention  made  of  the  story  w  i 
*  Solyman '  in  the  *  Spaniah  Tn^y.' 
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LAACHER  SEE.  [AimBBirACH,  P.  C] 
LABEO,  QUINTUS  ANTISTIUS,  a  Roman  of  some 
dicdnctiao  as  a  jurial,  was  the  father  of  a  more  distinguished 
fOQ.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  on  the  side  of  M. 
Brutus  and  Casaus,  and  after  the  defeat  he  killed  himself  in 
his  tent,  and  was  buried  there.  (Appian,  Cml  Wara,  ir. 
135.)  Q.  Antistius  Labeo,  the  son,  was  a  pupil  of  C.  Tre- 
batins ;  but  cootraiy  to  the  practice  of  that  time,  instead  of 
devoting  himself  ezdnsively  to  one  master,  he  attended 
several.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Labeo  was  dis- 
tinguiahed  for  his  knowledge  of  Roman  law  and  Roman 
usages,  and  also  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  his 
opinions  to  Augustus  (Suetonius,  OcUwianui  Caeaar^  c.  54), 
to  whose  measures  he  set  himself  in  opposition.  Some  critics 
Buppoae  that  he  is  alluded  to  by  Honce  (1  Sat,  3.  82) ;  but 
there  might  be  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Labeo.  Ateius 
Capito,  his  rival  in  I^gal  knowledge,  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship bv  Aojgustas  in  <»der  that  he  might  have  that  superiority 
in  wJl  which  his  talents  alone  could  not  give  him.  Labeo 
never  eigoyed  any  higher  honour  than  the  praetorship.  (Ta- 
cituj|,  JmoI,  iii.  75.)  The  character  of  Labeo  is  ^iven  by 
Gellios  (xiii.  10^ :  <  Labeo  Antistius  principally  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  dvil  law,  and  publicly  gave  his 
opinions  to  those  who  consulted  him.  He  was  also  not  un- 
acquainted with  other  liberal  pursuits,  and  he  deeply  studied 
grsmmar,  dialectic,  and  antient  learning ;  he  was  also  well 
amoaintpd  with  the  (mgina  and  principles  of  Latin  words, 
ana  be  availed  himself  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  especial!  v 
to  clear  ap  most  legal  difficulties.'  He  was  confident  in  his 
abilities  and  acquirements,  and  bold  enough  to  advance  many 
new  opinions.  He  was  a  ooinous  writer,  and  is  said  to  have 
prodnoed  four  hundred  dificrent  treatises,  from  which  there  are 
sixty-three  exoerpta  in  the  Digest,  and  he  is  very  often  cited  by 
the  other  jurists.  Labeo  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Twelve 
Tables,  fifteen  books  at  least  on  Pontifical  Law,  and  fifteen 
De  Disciplinis  Etrusds.  His  works  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  are,  eight  books  of  DciOoyd,  of  which  Paulus  made 
ao  epitome  with  notes;  and  ten  books  of  Posteriora,  so  called 
froin  having  been  published  after  his  death,  of  which  Javo- 
lenos  Bsade  an  epitome ;  but  Gellius  refers  to  the  fortieth  book 
of  Posterionu  He  also  wrote  libri  ad  Edictum,  Libri  Prae- 
toria  Urbani,  and  thir^  Libri  Praetoris  Peregrin i. 

A  brief  notice  of  C.  Ateius  Capito  may  be  appropriately 
iDlnMhiced  here,  for  he  was  the  rival  of  Labeo,  and  munded 
a  sect  or  school  which  was  opposed  to  that  of  Labeo.  The 
lather  of  Capito  attained  the  rank  of  praetor ;  his  grandfather 
was  a  centanoD  who  served  under  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  Capito 
was  oade  Consul  Sufiectus  by  Augustus  a.t.c.  768,  and  it 
was  during  his  term  of  office  that  he  decided  that  a  patron 
oottld  not  take  his  freedwoman  to  wife  against  her  consent,  a 
dedsiao  perfectly  consistent  with  Roman  principles.  Capito 
was  m  flatterer;  Labeo  was  an  independent  man  and  said 
what  he  thought  Instances  of  Capito*s  adulation  are  re- 
corded by  Tacitus  (AnmaL  iii.  70)  and  Suetonius.  He  died 
m  the  tine  of  Tibenas,  a.d.  22.  ^Anmd.  iii.  75.) 

Capito  ia  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  Proculus,  Javolenus, 
Paulos^  and  once  by  Labeo :  they  always  call  him  Ateius. 
CapitD*s  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  very  great.  He  wrote  on 
Pontifical  Law  at  least  five  books,  as  appears  from  Gellius  (iv. 
6),  and  numeraos  hooka  of  Coi^}ectanea  ^Gellius,  xx.  2 ;  xiv. 
7).  He  also  wrote  a  ungle  book  De  Offido  Senatorio,  from 
which  Gellios  gives  an  extract  (iv.  10),  and  a  book  De  Jure 
Secrifidorum  (Macrolnus,  Sattam,  iii.  10).  Gellius  (xiii.  12) 
also  quotes  a  letter  of  Capito,  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of 
lAbeo's  legal  knowledge.  There  are  no  excerpts  from  Capito 
in  the  Digest. 

From  the  time  of  Labeo  and  Capito  we  date  the  formation 
of  two  opposed  sects  or  schools  oi  law  among  the  Romans. 
The  nalme  of  this  opfMdtion  is  collected  from  the  words  of 
Pompooios  (JDn^.  i.  tit.  2).  Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater 
._  .i^__  im  _?.^  j^j  ^£.  ^  ijQi^jgp  temper.     He  ap- 

the  stores  of  knowledge  that  were 
I  was  led  to  many  new  views.  Capito 
stuck  doae  to  what  had  been  transmitted  by  his  predecessors: 
he  vaa  one  of  those  who  appealed  to  authority.  So  far  as 
coocema  geDenl  prindples,  we  cannot  condemn  the  method 
of  either  4a  these  ^eat  jurists.    Each  has  its  merit,  but  dtber 


of  them,  if  carried  too  far,  may  be  injurious  to  jmisprudenoe. 
He  who  handles  the  matters  of  law  in  an  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive manner  may  improve  jurisprudence;  but  if  ho 
does  not  well  know  what  the  law  b,  and  if  he  is  more  eager 
to  change  what  b  establbhed  than  to  maintain  its  stability, 
he  may  destroy  the  edifice  on  which  he  b  labouring.  He 
who  niereljr  studies  the  laws  of  hb  country  as  thev  exist,  and 
b  satisfied  if  he  can  find  authority  for  anvthing,  nowever  in- 
oonsbtent  with  fair  dealing  and  the  general  interests  of  society, 
may  be  a  good  lawyer  of  a  kind,  but  he  b  a  bad  citizen,  Tne 
Roman  jurisconsufti  were  munly  engaged  in  writing  on  law 
and  giving  their  opinions  (response)  to  all  persons  who  con- 
sulted them.  Their  business  was  not  that  of  the  modem  ad- 
vocate, who  has  to  make  the  best  of  hb  client's  case.  The 
opposition  then  between  Labeo  and  Capito,  between  him 
whose  method,  if  judiciously  practised,  would  lead  to  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  law,  and  him  whose  method  would 
stop  all  such  improvement,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  hardly  con- 
stitutes a  nt>und  of  like  comparison  between  lawyers  in  thb 
country.  I^umerous  questions  divided  the  respective  followers 
of  Labeo  and  Capito ;  but  it  b  not  always  easy  to  dbcovcr  in 
the  questions,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  trace  the  two  opposing  prindples  of  the  founders  of  the 
schoob  to  their  just  consequences.  Much  has  been  written 
on  thb  matter ;  and  a  great  deal  has  been  said  for  which  there 
b  little  or  no  evidence. 

The  followers  of  Labeo  were  called  Proculiani,  from  Pro- 
cuius,  one  of  the  successors  of  Labeo.  Those  who  attached 
themsdves  to  the  school  of  Capito  were  called  Sabiniani.  or 
sometimes  Schola  Cassiana,  from  Massurius  Sabinus  and  C. 
Cassius  Longinus.  For  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  two 
schoob  the  reader  may  consult  Puchta,  Curnuder  InstU.^  i.  98. 

LABIATE.    [Lamzacub,  P.  C] 

LA'BIDUS.     [MuTiLUDiB,  P.  C.  S.] 

LABYRPNTHODON,  a  genus  of  fosdl  reptiles  from  the 
new  red-sandstone  straU.  (Owen.)  [Sai^amahdboximes,  P.  C.l 

LACE-BARK-TREE.    [Dapmb,  P.  C] 

LACMUS.     [Litmus,  P.  C] 

LACTU'CA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Compodtse,  the  suborder  Uguliflorae,  we  tribe  Cicho- 
raceaa  and  the  subtri!W)  Lactucese  of  De  Candolle.  It  has  a 
cylindrical  imbricated  involucre  with  the  scdes  membranous 
at  the  maigin  and  few-flowered ;  the  receptacle  ^  naked ;  the 
achenium  compressed,  wingless,  with  a  long  filiform  beak  , 
the  pappus  hdr-like  in  several  rows. 

ll  virota^  Acrid  Lettuce,  has  leaves  with  a  prickly  keel, 
horizontal,  oblong,  auricled  and  dasping,  mucronate,  dentate 
or  sinuated,  the  beak  white,  eoualung  the  fruit,  which  is 
black.  Thb  plant  b  found  on  hedges,  old  walb,  and  the  skirts 
of  fields  throughout  Europe.  It  yields  a  milky  juice,  which 
when  procured  and  dried  has  the  name  liu^tucarium.  [Lac- 
TucABiuM,  P.  C  J  Thb  substance  b  also  procurea  from  the 
garden  lettuce  (£.  sotiwi),  and  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
the  Z.  so^tixi  b  the  onl^  plant  recognised  for  supplying  thb 
substance.  Dr.  Christison  remarks,  *  the  Lonaon  College 
however,  and  many  cultivators,  are  wrong  In  rertrictinff  them- 
selves to  the  garden  lettuce,  for  the  preparation  of  Tactuca- 
rium.  From  information  communicated  to  me  several  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Duncan,  chemist  and  druggbt  in  thb  dty  (Edin- 
burgh), who  has  often  made  lactucarium  on  a  large  scale,  it 
appears  that  the  Lactuca  viroaa  yields  a  much  laiver  (quantity, 
and  that  the  produce  b  of  a  superior  quality,  mr  is  there 
any  reason  for  dreading  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  wild 
lettuce,  the  sdentific  name  of  whidi  has  given  rise  to  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  its  activity.  The  results  obtained  by 
Mr.  Duncan  have  been  since  confirmed  by  those  of  Schultz 
in  Germany ;  who  found  that  a  single  plant  of  Uie  g^en 
lettuce  yields  only  17  gnuns  of  lactucanum  on  an  average, 
while  a  plant  of  wild  lettuce  yields  no  less  than  56  gruns.^— 
Mr.  Duncan  has  made  the  observation  also  that, '  although 
the  milkiness  of  the  juice  increases  till  the  very  close  of  the 
time  of  flowering,  namely  in  the  wild-lettuce  till  the  month  of 
October  in  this  dimate,  the  value  of  the  lactucarium  b  deteri- 
orated after  the  middle  of  the  period  of  Inflorescence ;  for  sub- 
sequently while  the  juice  becomes  thicker  a  material  decrease 
takes  (Jibce  in  the  proportion  of  bitter  extract  contained  in  it.* 
For  an  account  of  Lactuea  aativa  and  its  uses  as  a  salad,  see 
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XrfrmcB.   ThiipUBtmetn  to  bavtt  been  coltivitod  amongst 
the  Grtdu,  and  alto  wed  in  madidae.    It  ia  the  BpUmg  of 

lOf 

and 


Dioaooridaa,  ti.  165,  alao  of  TjteophfMtaa,  Sarwal  ▼arietiaa 
tke  gardan4ettiioe  were  oaad  both  anong  the  Gieeka  c 


JL  teariola^  Prickly  Lettuce,  haa  the  leaves  with  a  prickl/ 
keel,  perpeiMticttlar,  anow-ihaped  at  the  bate  and  clasping, 
aboate,  tne  beak  white,  equalling  the  pale  fruit.  It  is  toumi 
plentifoUj  in  waate  places  in  nnnr  pans  of  Europe,  but  is  a 
mw  plant  in  Great  Britain.  It  Ui  a  stem  ffXNn  2  to  6  feet 
high,  leafy  and  panided.  Its  juice  b  not  ao  acrid  as  that 
of  I0,  Mroaa«  but  poascasM  the  aame  propertJea.  It  is  found 
OB  the  higher  hills  of  Greece,  and  is  probably  the  MM 
djpU  and  ^^c^Mlyf  of  Dioaoorides.  The  eptUait^  of  Theo- 
phnatm,  i.  8,  and  tU.  8,  and  of  Galen,  lib.  2,  according  to 
Fraaa  ia  the  ^  carMoaa  of  Sdinlts. 

There  are  two  other  British  spedea  oflettnce:  L,  saHgiw^ 
with  a  while  elongated  beak,  twice  aa  long  u  the  frvtt,  the 
iqipcr  leaves  entire,  acuminate,  and  L,  imvaii$,  with  the  beak 
■mcb  shorter  than  the  fniit  [On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Let- 
lace,  see  Lniuta,  P.  C.3 

(Babington,  Mamtai  of  British  BoUmw;  Fnas,  Syiupti$ 
PkuUanm  Fhrm  Oai$iem ;  Christison,  I}itpm»aiory,) 

LADING,  BILL  OF.    [Bux  or  Ladixo,  P.  CT.I 

LAGENA'RIA  (from  *  lairena,'  a  bottle),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  CucurbitaeesB.  The  flowers 
are  monoecioas,  the  cal/x  campanulate,  with  aubnlate  aeg- 
menta  shorter  than  the  tube.  The  corolla  la  white,  with 
obovate  petals  spreading  below  the  edge  of  the  caljx.  It  has 
five  triadelphous  stamens,  the  fifth  one  distinct ;  three  anb- 
sBSBila  gmuilated  atigmaa,  obovate  compressed  seeds  tamid  at 
the  marvin,  24obed  at  the  apex. 

Z.  vmgarit^  common  Bottle-Gourd,  is  a  muskjr-aoented plant, 
anddothedwithaaoftdown.  Ithasadimbmgstemwitn  ten* 
drila  fimm  8*  to  4-deft.  The  flowen  are  stdlated,  spreading, 
and  In  dusters ;  the  firvit  in  shape  like  a  bottle,  when  ripe 
of  a  pale  yellow  coloor,  aometimes  six  fcet  in  length.  When 
dried  it beoomea  hard, aiid  is  used  to  contain  water;  it  ia  then 
of  a  pale  bay  colour.    In  its  wild  state  this  plant  producea  a 


I  fniit,  and  Dr.  Royle  states  that  a  verr  mtelligent 
native  doctor  informed  him  that  cases  of  poisonmg  have  00- 
aured  firom  Mtinff  the  bitter  palp  In  the  dirtrict  where  it 
powa.  Some  sulors  also  are  said  to  have  died  Irom  drinking 
Sear  that  had  been  standing  in  a  fiask  made  finom  one  of  those 
mrda.  Theae  injurioos  effects  seem  however  to  be  removed 
Ey  oooMng,  for  Don  aays  that  the  poor  people  among  the 
Anbiaaa  eat  it  boiled  with  vinccar,  or  111  the  sheila  with  rice 
■Mlmaat.aDdaomakeakindof  poddbgofit  The  pulp  of 
tfao  Mt  is  often  emploved  in  poultices:  it  Is  bitter  asid  pur» 
gatlve,  and  may  be  used  instead  of  colocynth.  This  spedea 
growa  abondantl^  in  Egypt  and  Arabia:  the  Arabiana  call  H 
Chairah ;  it  thrives  whcrerer  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
a  fit  soil.    There  are  three  other  spedea  enumerated  by  Don 


inr  m  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies. 
iSohtrie^  is 


X.  idoiatriea  is  held  in  great  veneration  fay  the  Hindus  m 
tfcdr  rdigioos  ceremonies. 
(Don,  Gsrdbwr's  DicHtmarw;  Lindley,  Flora  Modiea.) 
LAGETTA.    [DAiwm,  P.  C] 
LAGU'RUS  (ftwn  Xmy%^,  a  hare,  and  sM,  a  tail),  a  senna 

~  order  UrsnuneaB.    It  haa 


les ending  ina  long 
)  long  aetm  and  with 


has  a  stem  from  i 


of  plants  belongin|  to  the  1 
a  spiked  panide  1 -flowered,  ^«;www  | 
firittfedseta.   The  enter  palem  end  hi 
n  dorw  genicnlated  twisted  awn. 

X.  ooatm  m  the  only  spedes,  and 
twelve  bcbes  hi  hdalit  Tbeleavea 
Iho  spikas  ovato  and  pubescent.    It  is  found 
in  Goetnaey  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

(Babington,  Mommi^BHiitk  BoUmg;  Koch,  llbni Ob^ 

""lAING,  MALCOLM. 

where  ho  posssmed  a  small  patrimonial 

the  nnlimenta  of  edneation  at  Kirkwall, 
studied  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
aMmbers  of  the  '  Speoilative  Sodety ,'  an  amoclation  in 
whidi  many  young  men  who  became  distsngnished  in  after 
Bfo  firrt  tried  their  prowcm.  In  178ft  he  ioined  the  Scottish 
bar.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  obtmnca  much  practice  as 
•  lawyer,  and  the  only  oon^picnons  occasion  in  which  he  was 
profiiionally  employed  sesms  to  have  been  in  the  defence  of 
of  the  parties  tried  for  aedition  hi 
and  17M.     He  la 


in  sandy  pbces 


an  historian,  waa  bom  in  Oritney, 
hi  1782.    lie 


17M  and  HM.     He  la  one  of  the  manv  instan»a  where 
Inrim  hare  In  Ihair  works  disphyed  pecnliariy  high  forensic 


rise  in  thdr  profesuon.  Hb  first  known 
editing  the  last  volume  of  Uenn*s  *  History  of  'Britoia/  in 
1798,  after  the  author's  death.  lie  waa  charged  with  havnv 
spdled  the  harmony  of  the  work,  as  Ilrary*s  opinicms  weiv  ail 
in  favour  of  despotic  prinriiilcs,  while  the  addttkios  m^v  br 
Lting  were  of  a  democratic  tendency.     In  1800  he  imaUi*'  4 

*  The  Iliftory  of  Six>tland,  from  the  Union  of  the  C  ni«o«  '<• 
the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  Encland,  to  *i^ 
Union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  the  reifrn  of  Quern  Anor.*  7  h-* 
was  publbhed  along  with  two  other  woris,  the  omm*%  t* 
whicn  appearing  on  the  title  of  the  History,  am  very  dwrwr- 
teristic  or  Laing*s  propensity  to  enter  on  dispnlcd  points  m 
history  or  criticism  with  the  spirit  of  a  lawyer.  The  11  »t<  rj 
as  published  in  two  volumes  waa  accompanied  bv '  Two  Di*«r- 
tatwns,  historical  and  critical,  on  the  Gowry  f 
on  the  auppoaed  Authentidty  of  Ossian's  Po 
of  these  sul](jects  came  within  the  scope  of  has  History— t^ 
former  related  to  a  period  thirteen  centmiea  earite;  To  t«« 
aecond  edition  of  hU  History,  pnblbhed  hi  1804^  he  ad<rM 

*  A  Prdimhiary  Dissertation  on  the  Partidpaiian  of  Msry 
Queen  of  Scots  in  the  Murder  of  Daniley.'  He  waa  a  mw^ 
dous,  honest,  and  able  historical  critic,  bat  eartsialy  too 
mnch  inclined  to  take  np  a  aide  in  any  questien  and  to  kf«^ 
perpetually  in  view  the  drcnmstance  that  lie  waa  bonad  m 
defend  that  side.  His  style  was  harsh  and  formal,  and  1^1 
times  obscure,  from  a  pedantic  adoption  of  the  mode  of  th« 
historical  writers  of  his  age,  which  evidently  waa  not  naiiin' 
to  him.  He  was  for  some  time  member  of  paTJiamsnt  kr 
Orkney,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Fan.  U« 
died  in  1818.    His  brother 


^citiMT 


me  interesting  travels,  succeeded  to  bis  property. 

LAMBERT,  JOHN  HENRY,  a  «hs(mgunhed  phi 
pher  of  Germany,  was  a  descendant  from  a  fondly  wf 
been  compelled  to  quit  France  in  conseonence  of  the 
tions  cansod  bv  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  NaMtesC  ami  hr 
waa  bom  at  Miihlhausen  in  Upper  Alsatia,  Angnat  S9.  Xl^^. 
He  was  sent  to  a  achool  in  the  town,  whm  he  \ 
rudimenta  of  a  dassical  education ;  but  the  want  of 
obliged  his  father,  who  was  hy  trade  a  tatkir,  to  withdraw  hia 
fitMD  thence  at  an  eaity  ago. 

At  home,  however,  the  vouth  availed  hhnadf  of  99^  ivmn 
in  hia  power  to  preserve  tne  knowledge  he  had  at^niied  of  ^m 
and  a  great  part  of  each  ni|rht  waa 


reading  soch  of  the  Roman  authors  as  he  eonld  procarr,  er  w 
atndyinjT  arithmetic  and  geometry:  the  moner  for  the  piv* 
chaae  of  the  books,  and  even  of  the  candles  by  wnoaeliKht  1^ 
were  rend,  bebg  obtahied,  it  is  said,  hy  the  sale  of  tewn^i 
which  he  found  time  to  ezecuto. 

A  tasto  for  literature  and  adence  in  a  young  | 
ated  did  not  fiul  to  attract  notice;  but  the  only  i 
advantage  which  Lambert  derived  from  that  taato  1 
the  neatnem  which  the  practice  of  tmacribinr  had  gt«^  m 
his  hand-writing:  thia  qualification  procured  for  hia  an 
appointment  aa  a  dark  in  theoflleeofaaolidtor;  and  he  mm 
afterwarda  employed,  in  a  like  capadty,  \ff  an  iwn  masair  •/ 
the  neighbonrnood.  At  aeventeen  yean  of  age  he  \ 
oocn^Mxj  of  Dr.  IseUn  at  Basle;  and  dnrii«  the  § 
which  he  hdd  thia  situation  he  oodttod  1 
tending  hia  literary  attainments.  He 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  logic  by  the  Mwdy  af 
the  woriu  of  Loc&e,  Malebranche,  mid  Wolf;  and  hw  mn^ 
lonely  cultivated  the  mathewatiral  sdencea,  in  whirh  alan^.  4 
ia  obaerved,  he  found  that  the  proceseea  of  in<eat%ntipa  Ww< 
directly  to  truth. 

In  1749  hia  patron  iwcommended  hhn  to  M.  dn  fld&a,  who 
was  then  the  msident  of  the  Swim  Confoderacy,  aa  n  mav 
to  hia  children ;  and,  having  obtained  the  appuintmi  at.  he 
went  to  reside  frith  the  fomily  of  that  stalssinaa  as  Cc 
Bdttg  thua  placed  in  a  sihiBtion  wmganial  with  his  amae.  1 
having  accem  to  a  considerable  Hbtmy    isiji>jhi§,  1 


the  opportmuty  of  conversing  with  learned  mean^'ae  waa  e^ 
abled,  while  communicating  luatmction  to  his  pnpBa,  to  mwdv 
the  Greek,  Italian,  and  French  lai^^wsges;  and  particwInHf 


to  advance  his  knowledge  of  optica,  asuayomji,  aad  p^i«>' 
sophy.  He  w«  admitted  at  this  time  a  nnmhii  of  cka 
Pbysico.Medical8odetyof  Basle,  to  whooe*  Arm*  hn  sAe-^ 
wards  contributed  several  memoin  on  mathtmatirnJ  aad  pky* 
steal  sub|rcts. 

In  1766,  Luibert  accompanied  two  of  the  saw  </  M  4m 
Balis  to  the  llnivertlty  of  Gocthigen ;  and,  prnanedi^  Inv 
thence  to  Holhmd  and  Fruice,  he  rrtaraed  in  1788  to  Vm^^. 
At  Paris  he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  ease  oi 
the  caiebratod  men  of  the  agn,  paraenhny  v  Alaiihst  ml 
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Me«ier;  faj-  the  former  of  whom  be  was  afterwards  recom- 
mended to  the  King  of  Pnissia,  Frederick  III.  He  quitted 
the  &milj  of  Coont  Salis  in  1759,  and,  having  been  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Bavaria,  he  went  to 
rernde  at  Angsborg.  In  1763  he  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  in  settling  the  boundaries  l>etween  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Valais  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  King 
of  Prtasia,  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  whose  '  M^moires '  he  made 
many  valuable  contributions;  and  he  was  also  appointed 
Chief  Coondllor  in  the  department  of  Buildings,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  commission  for  superintending  the  improve- 
ments of  the  kinffdom. 

While  in  Holland,  Lambert  published,  at  the  Hague,  a 
tnct,  entitled  '  Lea  Propri^tte  de  k  Eoute  de  la  Lumidre,'  &c. 
(8vo.,  1768),  in  which  he  examines  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light 
refncled  in  the  atmosphere,  and  points  out  some  corrections 
which  should  be  made,  on  account  of  refraction,  in  determin- 
ing the  heights  of  mountains ;  and  in  ihe  following  year  he 
poblislied  at  Zurich  one  which  was  designated  *  ^ye  Per- 
spectJTe.*  But  one  of  the  most  important  of  Lambert  s  works 
is  hb  '  Photometria,  sive  de  Mensura  et  Gradibus  Luminis, 
Colorum,  et  Umbne,'  which  was  published  both  atLeipric  aud 
at  Aogsbufg  in  1760.  In  this  treatise  the  author  states,  from 
his  own  experiments,  the  quantities  of  light  reflected  from  the 
exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  glass,  and  he  gives  formulse 
for  representing  them.  He  compares  the  brightness  of  illu- 
minated objects  with  that  of  th^  body  which  enlightens  them ; 
and  he  diacossea  the  brightness  of  the  image  formed  by  a  lu- 
minooa  olject  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glus.  He  calculates 
the  degrees  of  illumination  on  the  dimrent  planets ;  and  he 
describes  instruments  for  measuring  the  intenrities  of  difler- 
ently  ooloured  light 

In  1761  he  pnolished  at  Augsburg  a  valuable  work  entitied 
'  Inmgniorea  OrintiB  Cometarum  Proprietates,'  8vo.,  in  which 
are  cootamed  a  formula  for  determinuig,  in  a  parabolic  orbit, 
the  perihelioo  distance  in  terms  of  two  radu  vectores  and  the 
diflcrence  between  the  anomalies,  and  one  in  which,  the  orbit 
being  any  conic  section,  the  interval  between  two  times  of  ob- 
aervatioD  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  two  radii  and  the  chord 
which  joins  tneir  extremities.  This  is  usually  called  *  Lam- 
bert's Theorem,'  and  it  was  certainly  discovered  by  him, 
thoogfa  Euler  had,  long  before,  given  a  like  theorem  for  a 
paimbolic  orbit.  In  the  same  year  Lambert  published  at 
Angsborg  a  small  work  entitled  *  Logarithmische  Rechen- 
stode,*  in  which  are  proposed  some  improvements  on  Gunter's 

*  Sosle  ;*  and  one  entitied  *  Kosmologische  Briefe  ueber  die 
EinricktBng  des  Wdthans,*  8vo.,  in  which  he  considers  that 
the  action  of  gravity  extends  to  the  fixed  stars ;  and  he  ex- 

a  conjecture  that  the  solar  system  may  be  only  a 
of  satellites  with  respect  to  some  celestial  body. 
In  1764  was  published,  at  Leipzig,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lam- 
bert's Dhilosojriiical  work  entitied  *  Neues  Organon ;'  this  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  rules  of 
thinking,  and  the  second  is  on  truth  considered  in  its  ele- 
aenti ;  the  third  is  on  the  external  characters  of  truth ;  and 
theibiirth,  on  tiie  means  of  distinguisliing  the  real  from  the 
apparent.  A  sort  of  supplement  to  this  work  was  published 
bx  him  at  Rioa  in  1771,  m  two  volumes  8vo. ;  it  is  entitied 

*  Arditektonik,'  and  treats  of  the  metaphysios  of  mathematics ; 
the  salgects  bong  Unity,  Number,  Dimensions,  Continuity, 
IimitB,and  Infinity. 

The  first  mathematical  work  which  Lambert  published  after 
he  went  to  reside  at  Berlin  was  his  '  Beytriiffe  sum  Gebrauche 
der  Matfaematik  und  deren  Andwendung'  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1766 
to  1 772).  This  oontams  some  profound  investigations  relating 
to  tiie  taeoffy  of  numbers,  and  a  tract  on  tri^nometry,  with 
notBoes  OB  what  ia  called  tetngonometry ;  m  it  are  given  also 
some  renuBkaUe  propositions  rebiting  to  the  projections  of  the 
In  the  fint  of  those  years  he  published  *  Description 


3te 


t  Table  EdiptSoue  formant  un  Tableau  vrai  de  tootes  les 
Edipsea,  tant  de  la  Lnne  que  de  la  Terre ;'  and  in  1770  ap- 
peared hia  '  ZaaaUte  in  den  Logarithmischen  und  Trigonome- 
trisebea  Tabellen,'  8vo.  He  was  joined  with  Bode,  Schultee, 
and  Itf^range  in  the  publication  (1776),  under  the  direction 
of  the  Academy  tn  Berlm,  of  a  series  of  Astronomical 
Tablca. 

I^mbert  alao  wrote  a  trsct  on  '  Hygrometry,'  which  was 
Mfriifli#>a  at  Augsburff  in  1770 ;  and  he  left  one  on  Pyrome* 
^,  which  waa  publidied  at  Berlm,  in  1779,  that  is  after  his 
dcKth ;  tiiit  last  contahis  a  biography  of  the  author,  by  Ever- 


hard.  Besides  these  works  Lambert  wrote  numerous  papers 
on  scientific  subjects,  which  were  oublished  in  tiie  <  Acta 
Helvetica'  and  in  the  *  M^moires'  or  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
Among  the  *  Acta'  are  his  '  Tentamen  de  Vi  Caloris  ejusque 
Dimensione ;'  a  series  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  which  was 
afterwards  generalised  by  La^^ge,  and  a '  Memoir  on  Vibrat- 
ing Strings.'  The  '  Memoires'  of  the  Academy  contain  his 
papers  on  the  Incommensurability  of  the  Circumference  of  a 
Circle  to  its  Diameter ;  on  Human  Strength ;  *on  Hydraulic 
Wheels ;  on  Windmills  ;  and  on  Friction.  He  moreover  pre- 
pared two  papers  in  which  be  had  discussed  all  the  known  ob- 
servations on  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  and  these  were  published 
in  the  same  *  Memoires'  two  years  after  his  death. 

Lambert  was  endowed  with  a  strong  memory  and  a  fertile 
and  well  regulated  imagination :  his  manners  were  simple,  and 
he  is  said,  in  his  dress,  to  have  disregarded  the  fashions  of 
the  time ;  but  he  was  both  esteemed  and  beloved  by  thoso 
who  knew  him  intimately.  He  died  Sept.  25,  1777,  beine 
then  only  forty-nine  years  of  age.  All  the  manuscripts  left 
by  him  were  purchased  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  were 
subsequentiy  published  by  John  Bernoulli,  a  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Jolin  Bernoulli  of  Basle.     ^ 

(The  <  Beriin  M6noires.'    Biognmhie  UmveneOej) 

LaIMI,  GIOVA'NNI,  bom  at  Santa  Croce,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1697,  studied  law  at  Pisa,  took  a  doctor's  degree,  and  after- 
wards repaired  to  Florence,  to  eierdse  his  profession.  But 
his  fondness  for  literature,  and  especially  classical  and  eccle- 
siastical erudition,  interfered  with  his  professional  pursuits, 
and  he  became  an  author.  His  first  work  was  in  defence  of 
the  Nioene  Creed  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  against  Leclere 
and  other  Sodnian  writera.  Land  contended  tluit  the  Nicene 
dogma  concerning  the  Trinity  was  the  same  as  that  held  by 
the  early  promulgatora  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  times. 
His  work  is  entitied  '  De  recta  Patrum  Nicenorum  Fide,' 
Venice,  17S0.  Lami  travelled  with  a  Genoese  nobleman  to 
Vienna,  where  he  resided  sometime,  and  he  afterwards  visited 
France,  whence  he  returned  to  Florence  in  1782,  where  he 
was  made  librarian  of  the  Riccardi  library,  and  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Florence  Lyceum.  At  Florence 
he  published  his  work  'De  Eruditiooe  Apostolorum,' 
Florence,  17S8,  which  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  his  former 
work.  The  Sodnians  having  assumed  that  the  notion  of  the 
Trinity  had  been  derived  from  the  *  Logos'  of  Plato,  Lami 
undertook  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  the  aposties  and 
their  &st  disciples  were  too  ignorant  of  profane  learning  to 
be  acquainted  witii  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophera. 
Lami*s  work  also  contains  much  miscellaneous  and  recondite 
erudition  concerning  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  The 
author  treats  of  the  style  of  dress,  and  of  the  mannen  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  of  the  amanuenses  of  the  aposties,  and 
of  the  eariv  translators  of  the  Gospels  and  Episties,  of  the 
apocryphal  books  attributed  to  the  aposties  and  their  disciples, 
and  lastiy  he  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  old  BlSS. 
of  the  Gospels,  Episties,  and  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  existed  in  the  libraries  of  Florence. 

In  1740,  Land  began  to  publish  a  literary  journal,  entitied 


Ai>  xf-.^,  ..^w»«  »/%^~>  »w  K«- •>  literary  journal, 

-  Novelle  Letterarie/  which  he  carried  on  till  the  year  1760. 
at  first  with  the  assistance  of  Targioni,  Gori,  and  other  learned 
Tuscans  of  his  time,  with  whom  he  afterwards  c)uarrelled,  and 
he  then  continued  the  work  alone.  This  publication  was  the 
sourae  of  some  annoyance  to  him,  both  from  private  animosity 
and  from  the  jealousy  of  the  censorship. 

Lami  made  a  selection  of  inedited  woriu,  or  fragments  of 
works,  fixmi  the  MSS.  of  the  Riccardi  library,  of  which  he 
was  keeper,  and  published  it  in  a  series  entitied  *  Delicie 
Eruditorom,'  18  vols.  8vo.,  Florence,  1736—69.  He  also 
ectited  tiie  works  of  the  learned  John  Meursius  in  12  vols, 
folio.  He  wrote  short  biographies  of  many  illustrious  Italians 
of  his  age :  *  Memoralnlia  Italorum  Eruditione  pnestantium 
quibus  vertens  Sesculum  gloriatur,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Florence, 
1743_7.  He  published  in  Greek  the  lettera  of  Gabriel 
Severns,  Arohbishop  of  Philadelphia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
other  Prelates  of  the  Greek  Church  :  '  Gabrielis  Severi 
et  aliorum  Grsecorum  Reoentiorum  Epistolse,'  8vo..  Florence, 
1764.  He  had  undertaken  to  write  a  history  of  the  Eastern 
Churehes  from  the  Council  of  Florence  of  1439 ;  a  subject 
which  he  observed  had  been  much  neglected  by  writers  of 
ecclesiastica]  history ;  but  this  undertaking  was  interrupted  by 
Land's  death,  which  took  place  m  1770.  He  was  buried  in 
the  chureh  of  Santa  Croce ;  and  the  following  sentence  was 
engraved  on  his  tomb:  'Doctissimo  Polvhistori  setatissuas 
nnUi  secundo.*  He  left  all  his  property  to  the  poor.  Fabbroni 
and  Fontanini  wrote  his  biography.  Besides  tiie  works  already 
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•eotioiMd,  Liaii  wrote  Mtiroi  both  in  Latin  and  in  Itidkn, 
etpeciallT  directed  tfcunit  the  Jceoits,  whom  be  ilroDgly 
diilikcd«  HealfODttbliahcd,  1,  *  Lenonidi  AnticfaitbToKMie/ 
9  vol*.  4lo.,  1766.  2,  «lUchanti  Ronralt  Richaidil  Vttn,* 
Flomoe,  1748.  S,  'Catalogut  Codicun  MSS.  qui  in 
BiUtoChcd  Riccvdiann  Floreotia  ndtemntnr/  with  oopkws 
iUottrmticNit,  fol.,  1766,  and  other  minor  writingt. 

(Comiani,  ISeeoUiUUa  iMt^nEiwa  liaUtma,  and  the  worka 
of  Limi  aboire  quoted.) 

LA'MIUM,  a  geoat  of  i»lants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Labiaiae.  It  hae  a  24ipped  corolla,  the  upper  lip 
arahed,  lower  lip  trifid.  The  latenJ  lobes  minute,  tootb-Iike, 
or  obsolete,  rwely  elongated.  The  anthers  approach  in  pain, 
and  Ibnaing  a  cross,  buret  longitudinally.  The  oaljrz  is 
^toothed  and  bell-shsped,  the  teeth  oesrl/  equal.  This  genus 
Includes  the  desd,  blind,  and  dumb  nettles  of  our  peasants,  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Urtiom  in  manj  points, 
aacept  their  stings. 

JL  emqUericatUe  has  roundish  cordate  obtuse  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  upper  ones  sessile  and  clasping; 
the  teeth  of  the  calyx  are  longer  than  the  tube  at  length 
oonnivent,  the  latersl^^obcs  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla 
toothlea;  the  nuts  small,  and  of  an  obovate  oblong  shape. 
It  b  found  m  suidy  and  chalky  6elds  in  Great  Britain,  the 
North  of  Africa,  and  Middle  Afria. 

JL  imivmmimm  has  reniform,  cordate,  obtuse  IcaTcs, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  teeth  of  the  «dyx  being  longer 
than  their  tube,  hispid,  and  always  spreading.  The  lateral 
lobaa  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  with  a  short  tooth, 
the  nuts  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  former  species,  and  of 
as  obloosr  shatie.  This  species  is  common  in  Scotland,  Sweden, 
and  the  Nortn  of  Germany. 

X.  pmrpmrewm  has  a  pale  purple  corolla,  spotted  with 
red,  the  latersl  lolies  of  the  lower  lip  having  3  teeth.  The 
oats  oblong,  or  about  twice  ss  broad  as  long.  It  is  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  where,  according  to  Linueus,  it  is 
boiled  and  eaten.  It  was  foraserly  used  in  medicine,  hot  is 
■ol  now  prescribed. 

L.  mcuHw  hM  but  one  tooth  in  the  bteral  lobca  of  the 
lover  Itpof  the  ooroUa.  It  is  a  British  plant,  and  is  like- 
wiaa  mad  In  Fruice,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 

L,  sdhan  ia  distsnguished  by  having  the  calyx  teeth  as 
long  as  the  tube,  all  separsted  by  acute  angles,  the  upper  one 
dbtamt  from  the  others  The  corolla  has  8  teeth,  and  ia 
large  and  white.  It  was  once  used  medicinally,  but  ia  now 
Like  L.  ptaymrewm,  this  species  ia  eaten  in 
pot-herb.  It  is  found  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
I  parts  of  Eurofie. 

L.  mmemhtmm  has  tlw  calyx  teeth  longer  than  their  tube, 
tho  three  upper  ones  separated  from  the  others  by  broad  obtuse 
the  latersl  lobea  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  eorolla  with 
It  is  found  ia  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 


^?    -    -  -  J  -  J 
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£.'  Mrmium  has  deeply  cot  ovate  leaves,  tHe  corolla 
8  timessa  htfge  as  the  calyx,  which  is  gbbrous.  It  is  a  native 
of  Greece  in  waste  places,  snd  is  supposed  by  Fraas  to  be  the 
JUvedf  A^iu4  of  DioKtirides,  8,  108. 

Therware  seversi  other  species  of  Lamium,  growing  chiefly 
fai  the  sootbem  parisof  Europe.  They  are  not  worth  culo- 
fatien  for  ornament,  but  will  easily  grow  in  an^  soil  or  sita- 
are  to  be  propagated  oither  by  divi«aoo  or  by 

Ifmi.  Bni.  JBci. ; 

Fossil  ia  the  dialk. 


(Don,  Omdnm^B  Die,  j 
Frma,  Swaspsas  Phmtanam  Florae 

LAMN A.  a  geoM  of  sqnaloid  fishes. 
I^andon  cUr,  he,  and  recent. 

LAMotTE.    [Mom,  La,  P.  C] 

LAMP.    [Lioim.  AnTlnclA^  P.  C.  8.1 

LANCASTER,  COUNTY  PALATINI  OF. 
nvn  Cot  sncs,  P.  C.I 

LAND-TAX.    (Tax ATI w,  P.  C] 

LANDU>RD  AND  TENANT.    [TnaajiT  am»  Lajiik 
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P.  C.J 
LANGBAINE,  GERARD,  D.D., 
iMd  about  1606,  was  suocessi%ely  a  servitor,  scholar,  and 
fcUow,  efikMco's  College,  Oiford ;  and  he  heU  the  pbccs  of 
haapar  of  archives  tn  tl»e  univernty  and  provost  of  his  coUe^ 
Ibr  a  good  many  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  m 
1686.  He  was  a  stndioas  and  timid  man,  who  contrived  to 
■aser  through  the  politknl  atoraw  of  his  time  withonl  jriving 
mhmm  oflnoe  m  any  party.  Ue  rditrd  Longinns,  um  pub- 
lUmd  aeveral  works  of  hie  own,  chiefly  on  cKureh  ouestJODS. 
Bnl  his  chief  narfulnem  was  in  his  unprintcd  oollcctaoos, 


which  included  several  catalogvea  of  nunawripis,  ofua  rr. 
ferred  to  by  Warton  and  others 

GsEAaD  LAHQMAnm^  his  son,  waa  bora  al  Oaford  in  16M, 
and,  after  having  received  an  elcmentaiy  cdnevion,  was  Ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookaeller  In  London.  Aa  alder  brucUr 
dymg,  he  was  recalled  home,  and  entcrnd,  in  167S,  a  geBti'- 
man  commoner  of  Univernty  College.  }!•  belaok  himwif 
however  to  idlencas  and  low  extrsvaganoe,  and  spent  a  gmu 
part  of  his  property ;  but  after  a  time  he  reformed,  ap4  re- 
tained of  hb  earlier  tastea  none  but  his  leva  for  the  tbeatrta. 
He  made  a  very  large  collection  of  old  playa,  emimniiiig.  m 
he  mys,  to  almost  a  thousand.  He  made  nee  of  theae,  fine,  s 
a  republication  of  a  catalogue  of  plays  made  by  Kirkmnn.  • 
bookseller,  which  appeared  under  tlm  title  of  *  MoHoa  Tr>. 
umphans,*  1687,  4to.  This  work,  speedily  sold  off,  ww  Ap- 
proved into  *  A  New  Catalogue  of  English  Plavs,'  I6fs6,  4t  > 
Still  further  additions  and  anwodmcnts  nrodueed  Ida  *  AonMiDi 
of  the  English  Dmmatick  Poets,*  1691,  6vo.,  16M  (by  i.u. 
don),  1719  (by  Giles  Jacob,  for  Curi).  The  criticism  cm. 
tained  in  thb  work  is  shallow,  prejudicad,  and  ubm  njaii^t 
The  author  pronounces  Sir  Robert  Iloward  lo  bean  adanraiM 
poet,  and  prefers  Shadwell's  idaya  to  Drydmi'a.  Bwt,  in  le^ 
lating  focts  and  describing  editions,  he  scrnpuloasly  aato  Ajm% 
what  wss  before  him ;  and  although  the  infermatkm  he  gi««s 
is  very  incomplete,  his  work  is  the  most  trastwnrtby  ot  our 
catalogues  of  the  kind,  and  has  been  of  very  great  srr«tr« 
In  the  British  Museum  is  a  copy  of  it  with  i^naMe  mitr* 
by  Oldys.  Ue  published  also  an  appendia  to  a  ottalogwr  u 
graduates. 
LA  N(;EL  AND,  ROBERT.  [LoaoLaan,  Roaw,  PC 
LAN(;SDORFIA.  [Rhixaxthkjb,  P.  C.  S.] 
LANIERE,  NICOLAS,  a  nainter,  engraver,  and  w^ 
sieian,  who  was  a  fovourite  with  Charles  I.  Ue  waa  U^^  b 
156S,  and  was  an  Italifn  bv  birth.  Laniere,  asys  W«:  «;'. 
*  understood  hands,'  by  which  he  means  that  he  was  w«i«  <•«. 
versant  with  the  handling  of  varioua  masters,  aad  waa  a  n 
person  to  employ  in  the  purchase  of  pictnres,  and  for  wk  •  i 
purpose  Charles  employed  him.  \lalDole  supposes  h«  v« 
cm|>loycd  in  the  purchase  of  the  gallery  oi  the  Duic  / 
Mantua,  for  which  Charies  gave  20,00Q<.->ii  oompristd  tnt 
Triumph  of  Ca'sar,  by  Maniegna*  [UaMnoa  Covarv  I'm  • 
Tvaa  (iALuear,  P.  C.  S.] 

Laniere  was  a  better  musician  than  a  painter.  Ue  «ai 
appointed  in  1626  Charles's  chapel-master,  far  whidi  t^  i^ 
a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum :  be  was  also  closei-keepcT 
Charies.  There  is  in  Ben  Jonaon's  works  a  maaawe,  «&.-» 
was  performed  in  1617  at  the  house  of  Lord  Hay.  for  ti»  ca- 
tertamment  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  for  whidi  L^n^nr 
both  painted  the  scenes  and  composed  the  asnsic.  Ue  «.m 
set  to  music  the  hymn  which  waa  written  by  Tbomna  I'm^iv 
for  the  funeral  dii^  of  Charles  I. 

Laniere  lived  to  see  the  dispersion  of  the  oollectiaa  wi  . 
he  himself  had  been  mainly  instnimental  in  forming,  lit 
purchased  four  pictures  at  the  sale  of  Charles's  etfrcts,  i  .' 
230/. :  others  were  purcliased  by  his  brothers  Jitumis  «i^ 
Clement  Laniere  appears  to  have  been  a  geneini  dcmM-  « 
pictures,  and,  acoordmg  to  Sanderson  (Gn^A«os,  pL  It  .  •? 
Iiave  been  not  over  scrupulous,  for  that  writer  anenaas  h.^  •■ 
passing  copies  as  originals :  the  oolouia  were  obacnred  by  »».«. 
and  he  crscked  the  pictures  bv  rolliog  them  up  fooe  m«ar  a 
Ue  purchased  many  pictures  for  Charles^  and  mafi««l  tti«m 
with  a  roeetie  or  a  small  figure  rrsembling  i' 
leaves— the  mark  is  given  by  Walpole.  Ws  _ 
laniere  on  November  4,  1646,  o%eriookin|^  the' 
glaring  inconsistency  of  making  him  wriu  tftm  wmit  * 
Charies  s  fonenJ  dirge  three  years  after  his  on  bwnai .  u^ 
date  is  not  a  misiirint,  because  Walpole  adds  his  ^ga-srsvat*. 
eight  years ;  still  it  ought  probably  to  be  164l»  ar  16A6.     7  '^ 


date  of  Laniere's  birth  (1664)  is  correct, 
gravinir  dated  1636  he  writes  hiamelf  at  the  javaoUe  ag*  . 
sixty^ght — *  h  r  eta  naa  gio«anila  di  irmsnti  iittii  aka 
Vaudyck  painted  Laniere's  portrait  during  hia  first  m^.i  a. 
England,  and  it  wm  this  picture  whicb  indacwi  Chariis  1.  - 
request  Sir  Kenelm  I>i|rby  to  Invito  Vandydi  buck  ngaiA  •  - 
his  deperture.  There  is  a  nortrait  of  I  aaiaf  e  by  hma^^  ^ 
the  Music  School  at  Oxford,  with  paletto  and  famhii  m  t  • 
hands,  and  aome  mnsic-notes  on  a  mana  ofnaaar. 
(Asiw  totPonU  mi  A^4mA  Sdkool;  Fapifsl  ( 
&c. ;  \l  alpole,  Atmdotm  tf  Pmmimg^  kc) 
LANKESTER,  JOSEPH.  rScvooa^  Pam 
LANNES,  JEAN,  Dnke  of  Muatobelln  asd 
France,  waa  bom  at  Ledonra  in  Gaianna,  cb  thn  Uth  ^ 
April,  li6»,  a  year  rsmlctwd  rwamrkahfo  by  the  bteik  af  Xn- 
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polMai,  tte  Doke  of  Welliiigtoiiy  and  Marshals  Nej  and 
Boolt  He  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  and  was  at  first 
brought  op  to  the  tnde  of  a  dyer,  which  he  quitted  in  1792 
to  join  a  battalioa  of  Tolonteers  nosed  in  the  department  of 
Gen,  of  which  h^  soon  became  seigeant-major.  His  first  cam- 
paign was  with  ttie  amy  employed  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Pyrenees,  where  his  resolute  character  and  soldier-like  de- 
portment obtained  him  a  great  ascendancy  orer  his  comrades. 
His  miKttfT  talents  were  soon  discovered  and  appreciated, 
and  by  the'suffirages  of  the  army  he  rose  so  rapidly  in  oom- 
Bumd,  thai  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1793  he  had  attained  the 
TMDk  of  *  dief  de  brigade,'  which  nearly  corresponds  to  that 
of  major  among  the  English  troops.  After  the  political  crisis 
of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27th),  1794,  he  partook  in  the 
disgrace  of  the  Generals  Bonaparte  and  Massena  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  the  younger  Robespierre ;  he  then 
redied  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  those 
two  distmgirished  commanders,  whose  future  glories  he  was 
destined  to  share.  His  cdm  and  daring  character  especially 
attracted  the  notice  of  Bonaparte,  who  employed  him  in  the 
affur  of  the  Sections  [Bovapabts,  P.C.]i  and  he  afterwards 
with  him  joined  the  army  of  Italy.  After  the  yictories  of 
Mootenotte  and  Millesimo,  April  26th,  1796,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
tiiirtyUeoond  aemi-brigade,  in  the  place  of  the  gallant  Rampon, 
who  was  raised  to  tM  rank  of  general.  Amcmg  his  many 
daring  exploits  in  this  celebrated  campaign,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  rirer  Po,  he  wss  the  first  with  a  few  grenadiers  to  arrive 
at  the  opponte  bank ;  and  likewise,  on  the  bridge  of  Lodi, 
he  was  foremost  in  effecting  the  perilous  passage.  In  1797 
be  became  general  of  brigade,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
with  distinction  till  the  ngoing  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Fonnio.  [Campo  Founo,  P.  €.]  He  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  a  general  of  division,  and  maintained  his  high  reputation. 
He  greatly  oontribated  to  the  yictory  gained  by  the  French 
at  Abookir,  and  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Acrw. 

When  Bonaparte  determined  upon  leaving  Kgypt,  Lannes 
was  one  of  ue  generals  chosen  to  accompany  him  to 
France  [Bovapabtb.  P.  C. ;  Kubbsb,  P.  C.  8.],  where  he 
rendered  him  material  assistance  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Bmmaire  (November  9th),  1799,  and  as  a  recompense  for 
bis  senrloes  on  that  occasion  he  was  named  oommanaer  of  the 
Consular  guard.  He  was  afterwards  em|doyed  in  the  sooth  of 
France,  at  the  head  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  military  divisions, 
to  suppress  the  insurgent  Jacobins.  From  thence  he  was  re- 
called by  the  First  Consul,  in  the  year  1800,  to  join  tiie 
expedition  to  Italy,  and  he  shared  the  dangers  and  labour 
which  the  French  army  underwent  in  crossing  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  In  this  passage  Lannes  commanded  the  advanced 
guard,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Chfttillon,  where 
be  attacked  and  defeated  a  corps  of  6000  Austrians.  On  the 
1 2ih  of  June  was  fought  the  important  battle  of  Montebello,  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  signally  defeated,  and  ^^e  thousand 
prisoners  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  the  mind  of  Napoleon  of  Lannes'  skill  and 
courage  on  this  occasion  vras  so  great,  that,  some  years  after- 
wanls»  Montebello  was  the  title  chosen  for  the  dukedom  to 
which  he  was  raised.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  which 
he  likewise  greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  received  a  sabre 
of  honour,  and  was  sdected  to  present  to  the  goyemment  at 
Psris  the  standards  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Austrians. 

In  1601  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  by  the  First  Consul  in  the 
oipacity  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France,  a  character  for 
»hicfa  his  nreviotts  habits  scarcely  fitted  him.  The  blunt 
frankness  of  a  soldier,  joined  to  his  natural  impetuosity  of  dis- 
positioo,  bat  ill  accorded  with  the  dose  reserve  of  conduct  so 
emenlial  in  a  diplomatist.  This  yery  defect  however  proyed 
of  senrioe  to  me  cause  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  his 
determined  bearing  obtained  from  the  feeble  government  of 
Portoeal  crvery  measure  which  Napoleon  at  that  time  re- 
qoir«£  Seyeral  characteristic  traits  of  General  Lannes'  be- 
tevioar  at  the  court  of  Lisbon  are  to  be  found  in  the  interest- 
MemcMTs  of  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes  (Madame  Junot), 

Dse  husband  w»  sent  to  supersede  him  as  ambassador. 

On  his  retnm  from  Portugal  in  1804,  Napoleon,  who  was 
now  emperor,  created  him  Mardial  of  the  Empire,  and  after- 
wards Doke  of  Montebello.  In  the  Austrian  campaign  of 
1805  Lannes  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of^  the  left 
win^  of  tile  French  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Wertingen,  and  at  the  taking  of  Brannau  (October  29th, 
1806).     In  the  great  and  decisive  battie  of  Austerlitz,  De- 


cember 2nd,  1806,  where  he  manifested  his  usual  eonn^ 
and  i^ve  proof  of  increased  skill  and  judgment,  he  had  two 
of  his  aides-de-camp  killed  by  his  side. 

In  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1806  and  1807  he  performed 
many  brilliant  achievements :  at  the  siege  of  Danzig  he  ren- 
dered, together  with  Oudinot,  material  assistance  to  Marahal 
Lefebvre,  who  commanded  the  besieging  army,  and  he  nar* 
rowly  escaped  death  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  [LiFssyxK,  P.  C.  S.] 
In  June,  1807,  a  few  months  subseouent  to  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  macio  by  Lannes  upon  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  Heilberg,  and  it  occasioned  a  serious  dis- 
pute between  him  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  (Murat), 
which  gave  rise  to  an  incident  showing  the  fr^om  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  address  Napoleon,  whom,  on  this 
occasion,  he  openl v  accused  of  manifestinsr  an  undue  partiality 
to  his  brother-in-law.  The  scene  of  bitter  altercation  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  his  lieutenant  is  described  with  dra- 
matic efifect  by  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes  {Mim,,  ix.  369-872), 
who  however,  accordinp^  to  Alison,  erroneously  states  it  to 
have  taken  place  immediately  ailer  the  battie  of  Eylau. 

In  the  year  1808  Lannes  accompanied  Napoleon  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  had  the  command  of  toe  third  corpa 
of  the  army.  In  crossing  the  mountains  near  Mon  Dragon 
he  met  with  an  accident  which  might  have  proved  fatal  but 
for  the  skill  of  that  eminent  suiveon  Baron  Larrey  {M^.  de 
Lamy,  tom.  iii.  p.  243).  In  the  battie  of  Tudela  (Novem- 
ber 2Srd,  1808),  at  which  Lannes  was  present,  the  Spaniards 
under  Castanos  were  completely  defeated,  and  seven  stan- 
dards, thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand nrisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Lannes 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
besieging  Saragossa,  and  it  was  there  especially  that  the  in- 
flaence  of  his  military  talents  was  felt  and  appreciated.  For 
fifty  da^s  without  intermission  the  French  army  had  fruit- 
lessly fought  and  laboured ;  he  found  the  soldiers  suffering 
from  privations  of  every  kind  and  deeply  dispirited.  They 
complained  to  him  that,  though  the  nature  of  the  siege  re- 

auired  at  least  fifty  thousand  men,  they  were  only  twenty 
lousand ;  that  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  tiie  town  was  in 
their  possession,  and  that,  unless  reinforcements  arriv^,  they 
must  perish  under  the  ruins  they  had  themselves  occasioned. 
The  details  of  this  remarkable  siege  are  eloouentiy  and  graphi- 
cally described  in  General  Napier's  valuable  History  of  the  Pen- 
insular War,  vol.  IL  c  2,  and  also  in  art.  Sabagossa,  P.  C.  On 
the  21st  of  February,  1809,  the  city  was  entered  by  a  general 
asaault,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  of  its  coursffeous 
defenders,  who  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  weakness 
by  the  sufferings  and  privations  they  had  endured,  laid  down 
their  arms.  After  the  fall  of  Saragossa,  Lannes  returned  to 
France,  with  the  intention  of  spending  some  time  upon  his 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  after  a  few  weeks 
the  second  war  with  Austria  broke  out,  and  he  was  again 
called  to  share  the  fortune  of  his  master  on  the  field  <tf 
battle. 

In  this  campaign  he  had  the  command  of  the  second  corps 
of  Napoleon's  army,  composed  of  fif^  thousand  men.  At  the 
battie  of  Eckroiihl  [EcsjiiiBi.,  P.  C.],  April  22nd,  1809,  his 
services  proved  of  the  greatest  value.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  French  emperor  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Aus- 
trians with  the  Iser  and  the  Inn,  and,  by  throwini;^  them  back 
upon  Bohemia,  to  prevent  them  from  defending  Vienna.  For 
this  purpose  he  commenced  the  attack  by  advancing  the  right 
wing  of  nis  army  under  Lannes,  together  with  part  of  Davoost'a 
corps,  to  attack  the  Austrian  left.  This  moyement,  which 
Lannes  most  skilfully  conducted,  was  perfecdy  successful,  and 
the  enemy  was  driven  back  in  confbnon.  His  bravery  also  dis- 
played itself  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  important  battle,  and  he 
contributed  greatiy  tothe  nnal  issue,  which  was  favourable  to 
the  French.  The  day  after  this  engagement,  in  the  assault  on 
Batisbon,  lannes,  who  conducted  the  operations,  nve  proof 
of  a  similar  prowess  to  that  which  distinguished  Bonaparte 
when  he  triumphantiy  bore  the  French  standards  on  the  bridge 
of  Areola.  [Abcoi.a,  P.  C]  Having  perceived  a  large  house 
which  was  situated  agunst  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  he  had 
caused  several  guns  to  play  against  it,  and  a  breach  was 
formed  by  which  access  might  be  gained  to  the  summit,  A 
heavy  fire  however  was  kept  up  from  the  ramparts,  which 
rendered  the  crossing  of  thejglacis  extremely  hazardous  to  the 
b^iegers,  and  for  some  time  no  soldier  could  be  found  suffi- 
cientiy  bold  to  ftce  the  danger.  The  marshal  at  length,  im- 
patient at  the  delay,  seized  a  scaling-ladder,  and  hastened 
fbrwaid  through  the  thidcest  part  of  the  shower  of  the 
enemy's  balls.    He  was  instantiy  followed  by  his  men,  whom 
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the  gillaDt  spectede  of  thdr  leader's  coange  had  animated, 
aond,  by  this  daring  and  decinve  measure,  the  breach  was 
quickly  passed,  and  the  town  was  gained. 

The  last  but  not  least  noble  exploits  of  this  distinguished 
general  were  the  defence  of  the  village  of  Esding,  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  which  has  been  named  from  it,  and  the 
grand  attack  on  the  Austrian  centre,  which,  though  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  results,  was  conducted  by  Lannes  with  great  ikill 
and  ooorsge.  When  the  French  had  been  compelled  to  retire 
to  the  island  of  Lobau,  their  wearied  bands  were  attacked  by 
fiesh  troops,  which  the  Archduke  Charles  brought  up  in  con- 
stant succession  in  order  to  dislodge  them  from  their  position. 
Lannes,  with  the  intention  of  resisting  this  attack,  posted  those 
of  his  soldiers  on  whom  he  could  place  most  reliance  m  the  rear 
of  th^  columns,  and  supporting  them  with  the  troops  which  the 
emperor  had  sent  to  his  assistance,  seconded  by  Massfaa,  he 
chedced  the  advancing  numbers  of  the  Austrians.  The  French 
had  reserved  their  fire  till  the  enemy  had  approached  within  a 
few  Tards  of  them,  and  then  commenced  a  most  deadly  struggle. 
At  tnat  critical  moment  Lannes  had  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
that  he  might  be  less  exposed  to  the  swee|ung  fire  of  the 
Austrian  artillery,  when  he  was  struck  bv  a  cannon-ball, 
which  carried  awinr  the  whole  of  his  right  leg  and  the  foot 
and  ankle  of  the  left.  Napoleod  was  directing  the  pontion  of 
aome  batteries,  when  he  beheld  the  almost  lifdess  body  of  his 
heroic  marshal  borne  off  from  the  battle.  The  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  Lannes  has  been  veiy  differently  related,  and  some 
of  these  relations  bear  the  impress  of  improbability  and  ex- 
aggeration. The  description  given  of  it  by  Alison,  which  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  accurate  narratives  of  Pelet,  Savary, 
and  Thibant,  is  that  which  appean  most  consonant  with 
truth.  As  Napoleon  approachea  the  litter  which  contained 
the  shattered  remains  of  his  heroic  companion,  Lannes  had 
still  sufficient  strength  remaining  to  seize  his  hand,  and,  with 
a  voice  weakened  by  loss  of  blm)d,  to  bid  him  a  last  adieu. 
'  Live,'  said  he,  '  for  the  sake  of  the  worid,  and  bestow  a 
few  thooffhts  on  one  of  ^r  hett  friends,  who  is  shortly  to  be 
no  more,  fieside  the  litter  of  his  early  fnend,  of  the  sharer 
of  his  perils,  and  the  partaker  of  his  fortunes,  knelt  and  wept 
the  conqueror  of  Europe.  *  Lannes,'  he  exclaimed,  *  ao 
you  know  me  ?  it  is  the  emperor,  it  is  Bonaparte,  it  is  your 
friend ;  you  will  surely  yet  be  preserved  to  us.'  '  To  live  ia 
order  to  serve  you  and  my  country  is  mr  wish,'  he  replied, 
*  but  in  an  hour  I  shall  be  no  more.'  On  no  occaaaon  had 
Napoleon  evinced  such  deep  emotion.  '  Nothing,'  he  ob- 
served toMsfls^na,  'but  so  terrible  a  calamity  could  have 
withdrawn  me  for  a  moment  from  the  care  of  the  army.' 
Critical  indeed  were  the  circumstances  in  which  that  army 
was  then  placed,  and  the  fate  of  Napoleon's  empire  was  de- 
pending on  the  issue ;  but  seldom  can  ambition,  even  amid  its 
nighest  eSbrts,  stifle  the  genuine  emotions  of  the  heart  For 
nine  days  Lannes  lingered  in  the  most  agonizing  sufierings, 
during  which  he  was  constantly  visited  by  the  emperor,  and 
on  the  3 1st  of  May,  1809,  he  expired.  At  the  same  time 
had  fallen  with  him  the  breve  General  St.  Hilaire,  whom,  like 
Bayard,  the  army  had  styled  *  the  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.' 

Lannes,  unlike  many  of  Napoleon's  generals,  had  acquired 
a  constantly  increasing  milituy  reputation.  In  the  first 
part  of  his  career  courage  predominated  over  judgment; 
but  experience  was  daily  proaudng  in  his  mind  a  more  just 
equilibrium  between  those  two  qualities  so  essential  to  a 
commander.  '  I  found  him  a  dwarf,'  said  the  emperor  to  Las 
Cases,  '  and  I  lost  him  a  giant.'  And  in  another  conversation 
with  this  faithful  companion  of  his  exile,  he  remarked  of  this 
manhal  that '  he  had  great  experience  in  war,  having  been  in 
fifty-four  battles  and  three  hundred  combats.  He  was  cool 
in  the  midst  of  fire ;  possessed  of  a  dear  penetrating  eye, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportnni^  which  might 
preaent  itself.  Violent  and  hasty  in  his  temper,  even  in  mv 
presence,  he  was  however  ardently  attached  to  me.'  His 
chief  fault  was  a  carelessness  of  the  future,  too  common  among 
the  soldien  of  that  period ;  a  large  sharer  in  the  rewards 
whidi  Napoleon  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  his  generals,  he 
ivas  u  prodigal  of  his  means  as  of  his  blood.  But  to  his 
credit  it  must  be  remarked,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
|;ans  went  to  the  relief  and  support  of  his  poorer  companions 

Lttines  had  married  MadeoMiiselle  Louise  de  6h6h6naec,  a 
ygang  woman  of  exquisite  beantyand  prepoasessing  mannera. 
When  she  became  a  widow.  Napoleon  evinced  by  the  most  assi- 
dnoiis  attention  to  her  thehiffh  respect  he  bore  for  the  memory 
af  her  distinguished  hnsbana.    She  wu  afterwards  appomted  a 


na 


lady  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Maria  ] 
Duke  of  Montebello,  Lannes*  eldest  son, 
English  lady,  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Charles , 

The  Milituy  Life  of  lannes,  written  by  Mo 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  1810. 

(Alison,  Btii.  ^  Europe^  vol.  iii.  and  vii. ;  Las  Caaea, 
MSmorud  de  Si,  Hdihie.  vol.  ii. ;  Mimmrt^  de  la  Jhmrkam 
d^Abraniee ;  *  Court  and  Camp  of  Napoleon,'  Mnmy's  F^aemJ^ 
Library;  ZHct.  Hisi.  dee  BataOke,  4  vols.,  Paiii,  1$I8  ;  A«- 
graphie  UmvereeUe,  &c.,  deuxi^me  partie,  Paris,  1829 ;  A»- 
gri^pkie  Modeme,  Paris,  1816;  Napier,  Hiei.  cf  Om  I^€mMt^ 
ndar  War.) 

LANTERN.     rSKTuoHx,  P.  C] 

LANTERN,  MAGIC.     [Maoic  LAJimsr,  P.  C.  S.] 

LANZAROTE,  one  of  the  Canariea,  liea  about  aevcniy 
miles  from  Cape  Juby  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  betwwa 
28<'  62^  and  29°  W  N.  lat,  and  13^  9f/  and  14*  W.  Umm.  It 
is  separated  from  the  island  of  Fuerteventura,  whiok  In 
south  of  it,  by  a  strait  which  is  from  four  to  six  OBiles  widr. 
and  called  La  Bocayna.  Lanarote  extends  in  a  nottb-^art 
and  south-west  direction  about  thirty-one  miles,  with  a  brcMthh 
varying  between  five  and  ten  miles.  The  area  is  saliraaffd  «: 
325  square  miles,  or  about  forty  miles  more  than  the  oonaty  of 
Middlesex. 

North  of  Lanxarote  are  five  small  ialands :  the  Inrgcat  sev 
Alemnxa  and  Gredosa,  which  are  inhabited,  and  prodm 
bariua  and  orchilla ;  the  othen  are  only  rodca.  The  atm: 
which  separates  Grsdosa  from  Lanaurote  is  called  El  Rio ;  it 
is  in  most  parts  rather  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  ia  the  asaa 
spadous  and  only  safe  port  for  laif;e  ships  in  the  Canariea. 
but  useless  as  a  harbour  for  trade,  bemuse  the  coast  of  Lao- 
zarote  rises  here  with  basaltic  difi  almost  perpeBdicalarir  te 
the  height  of  1600  feet  The  mountain  mass  to  whkli  tbcsi 
di£b  bdong  contdns  an  extinct  volcano,  called  L*  Canem 
whose  ed^  rise  to  the  elevation  of  1958  feet  above  tike  \ 
From  this  point  the  lockv  mass  gradually  deacenda  aoi 
ward,  and  is  furrowed  bva  few  wide  vallevs  which  open  to  the 
south-west,  and  in  which  palm-trees  and  nff-treea  abound.  I: 
terminates  in  an  extensive  sandypldn,  whtdi  aarrooDda  Te- 
guise,  the  capital  of  the  island.  West  of  this  phne  the  ooon^^ 
is  covered  by  numerous  hills  surrounded  by  fields  of  lava.  All 
these  hills  liave  a  conical  form,  oonnst  of  scoria  and  aaboa,  afti 
have  craten.  These  hills  were  formed  by  a  terrtble  erup- 
tion which  took  place  in  1730.  Such  masses  of  Invn  vrr* 
thrown  out  by  them,  that  one-third  of  the  island,  and  that  th«> 
most  fertile  portion,  was  converted  into  a  stonv  waaftcL  TLr 
streams  of  lava  ran  into  the  sea,  owing  to  which  the  wbole  wcat- 
crn  shore  is  predpitous  in  the  extreme,  with  the  excepUoa  of 
one  littie  bay  called  Janubio,  where  was  once  a  harbour  far 
small  vessels,  which  by  the  eruption  was  converted  into  a  aa!u 
water  lake.  The  eastern  shores  are  ndther  so  steep  »v  ai 
high,  and  there  are  manytracts  of  fertile  ground.  The  highest 
land,  called  Montana  Blanca,  licst  to  the  cast  of  the  Uf  a 
tract,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  iriand  ;  it  riaea  to  SOOO  foct 
above  the  sea,  and  is  cultivated  to  the  i 


The  dimate  is  exceedingly  hot,  especially  daawg 
seasons,  when  the  south-eastern  winds,  naving  paasta  over  tlkc 
Sahara,  extend  to  tho  island :  these  winds  fhsqnently  brmc 
hosts  of  locusts  with  them.  In  spring  and  the  earlv  part  ue 
the  summer  northern  and  north-eastern  gales  are  treqocBt 
they  last  for  several  days,  and  blow  witii  such  vk>leooe  a* 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  trees,  which  are  only  Ibood  ta 
the  vallejrs  of  the  northern  tract,  where  they  are  protected  b« 
the  high  ground  north  of  them.  Rain  is  scarce,  and  the 
crops  are  uncertain.  A  droueht  which  lasted  from  1768  tr> 
1771  compdled  nearly  the  whole  population  to  emi^^iate  ;  tht 
water  in  tne  cisterns  luul  entirelr  oried  up.  There  la  ooly  oop 
sprinff  on  the  island,  and  even  tbat  is  inaoceauble. 

Wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoea  are  cKtenn wlr 
cultivated.    In  some  parts  are  large  viamrda;'lh«  gvapc* 
'    *       *  e  of'^LaBH 


are  of  a  superior  flavour,  and  the  wine  of  liaanrole  ia  prr- 
ferred  to  that  of  the  other  islanda.  The  most  importent  t«o> 
duction  is  the  barilla,  which  ia  obtained  from  the  Mcaembry- 
anthemum  crystsllinum :  this  plant  is  indigenous,  bat  has  alao 
become  the  object  of  extensive  cultivation.  In  several  placM  a 
orchilla  is  gathered.  Cattie  are  numeroua,  bol  very  somll  - 
thev  are  only  kept  for  agrictltural  labour.  Very  few 
and  mulea  are  kept ;  but  there  are  many  < ' 
asses.  There  are  many  goats  and  aheep. 
hogs.  On  tiie  strait  called  £1  Rio  aslt  la  i 
siderable  quantity  ia  exported  to  the  other  ( 

The  population  is  estimated  at  about  18^000  hidi«idamU 
They  are  strong  built,  and  of  a  dork  complexion.   Bla^y  ka*  « 
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black  curly  hair,  and  some  features  which  prove  that  the 
antient  Sptfoah  settlers  have  intermarried  with  the  Moors  and 
negroes  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  occupied  with 
cultivating  the  ground ;  hut  several  families  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  lining.  Three  vessels  on  on  average  are  annually 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  fishing^ground  extends 
from  Cape  Bojador  to  Cape  Blanco ;  each  vessel  makes  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  voyages,  and  has  a  crew  of  from  thu^ 
to  forty  men.  They  take  chiefly  cod  and  bream,  and  salt 
them.  Salt-fish  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  popu- 
latioo. 

The  capital  is  Tegoise,  a  small  place  consisting  of  about  two 
hundred  houses  scattered  over  a  small  hill.  On  the  eastern 
shore  is  the  harbour,  called  Puerto  de  Naos,  a  small  but  secure 
harbour,  formed  by  several  rocky  islets ;  it  has  two  entrances, 
the  northern  has  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  the  eastern  of 
seventeen  and  a  half  at  low-water,  with  a  nine-feet  rise  of  tide. 
The  town  of  Arrecife  is  situated  immediately  to  the  southward 
of  the  port  It  has  several  large  houses  and  spacious  streets. 
The  population  is  2600. 

No  foreign  goods  are  allowed  to  be  imported.    The  bland 
rv^eives  them  fromTenerifie  and  Grand  Canaria.     But  Eng- 
lish and  American  vessels  resort  to  Puerto  de  Naos  to  export 
barilla  and  orchilla.    The  exportation  of  the  first-named  ar- 
tide  amounts  annuiilly  to  3500  tons,  and  that  of  orchilla  to  two 
or  three  hundred  hundredweight.    The  number  of  foreign 
vosels  visiting  annually  the  island  is  stated  to  vary  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty.    Lanzarote  exports  to  Teneriffe  and 
Palma  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  brandy  for  the  West 
Indies,  cattle  for  slaughtering,  and  salt.    The  imports  consist 
of  timber  and  firewmxl,  besides  foreign  articles.    From  the 
tmaU  port  of  Papaga^o,  near  the  souUiem  extremity  of  die 
island,  •  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  sent  to  Fuerteventura, 
whence  dromedaries,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  received  in  return. 
Lanotfote  was  the  first  of  the  Canaries  which  submitted  to 
the  Spaniards.    They  took  possession  of  it  in  1404.     In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  frequently  lud 
waste  by  the  Moors  from  the  coast  of  Africa.    This  cireum- 
atanoe,  with  the  terrible  eraption  of  1730,  and  the  great 
dearth  in  1768  to  1771,  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  im- 
proving their  agricultural  oondidon.    But  in  the  middle  of 
die  JMt  century  the  culture  of  the  barilla  pUint  was  introduced, 
and  since  that  time  the  condition  of  the  population  has  im- 
proved. 

(Humboldt,  Vmiage  aux  Rigumt  Equmoxiales  du  Nou- 
sem  Cfmimad;  von  Buch,  PkysikaHsche  Beaehreibung  der 
CoDMirtscAen  Imebt;  Arlett,  Swvey  cf  §oms  iif  the  Canary 
idSamdM,  &c.,  in  London  Geognwhkai  jToumal,  vol.  vi. ;  Mac 
Gregor,  JXe  Canarigchen  Imem  nach  ihrem  gegentodrtigen 

LAPO,  ARNOLFO  DI,  the  name  by  which  a  very  cele- 
orated  and  one  of  the  most  early  of  the  Italian  arehitects  is 
known.  He  is  so  called  by  Yasari,  and  is  said  by  him  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Lapo,  a  German,  whose  real  name  was  Jacob, 
and  who  was  sometimes  called  in  Florence  Jacopo  Tedesco, 
out  more  frequently  Lapo.  This  Lapo,  who  executed  many 
works  in  Florence,  died  there,  according  to  Yasari,  in  1262. 

Recent  researches  however  have  shown  that  Ajrnolfo  and 
Lapo  were  not  otherwise  connected  further  than  that  they 
were  contemporaries  in  Florence.     Arnolfo  was  the  son  of 
Camlno,  a  native  of  Colle,  and,  according  to  Yasari,  was  born 
in  1289.    Arnolfo  did  for  building,  says  Yasari,  what  Cima- 
boe  did  for  painting :  he  was  the  pupil  of  Cimabue  in  design. 
He  was  the  greatest  arehitect  of  his  time  in  Florence,  and  was 
the  architect  of  many  important  works.    The  walls  of  Flo- 
rvnoe,  which  were  erected  in  1284,  were  planned  by  Arnolfo. 
fie  boilt  the  hall  of  Or.  San  Midbele,  the  old  corn-market ; 
the  kiggin  and  piaBBa  de'  Priori ;  and  m  1294  he  laid  the 
feondationa  and  ouilt  the  great  church  of  Santa  Croce,  now 
celebrated  for  its  many  magnificent  monuments  of  distinguished 
Florentxnea.     But  his  greatest  work  is  the  churdi  of  Santa 
Marin  del  Fiore,  or  die  Cathedral  of  Florence,  of  which  he 
kid  the  foundations  in  1298,  or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
ra  1294.      He  nused  the  walls  of  the  whole  church,  and 
ceiercd  part  of  it  in,  but  the  vast  dome  is  the  addition  of 
Bnsoelleacfai ;  it  stands  however  on  the  foundations  of  Ar- 
nolfo, who  alao,  according  to  his  model,  had  intended  to  erect 
a  done  in  the  centre,  though  lower  uid  of  less  dimensions 
dmn  the  enonnous  pile  of  Brnnelleschi,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  domes  in  the  worid,  and  but  little  less  than  the  gigantic 
vadt  of  St.  Peter^s,  which  is  an  imitation  of  it  P>oiijb,  F.  C] 
The  models  of  Arnolfo  and  Rrmelleschi  are  now  both  lost. 
For  thecfectioo  of  this  immense  church,  a  tax  of  two-oenoe  per 
P.  C.  8.,  No.  106 


head  was  levied  annually  upon  the  dtizens  of  Florence,  and 
they  were  encouraged  also  by  indulgences  to  make  donations 
to  ita  building-fund.  The  external  marble  facing  of  the  w&ls 
is  the  work  of  Arnolfo.  The  old  municipal  palace,  the 
Palazzo  della  Signoria,  which  still  exists  as  a  part  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  Florentine  princes,  in  the  Piazza  Granduca,  was 
also  built  by  Arnolfo.  And  there  are  woriu  by  him  in  other 
Italian  cities :  he  executed  in  1285  the  marble  tabernacle  of 
the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo,  without  the  walls,  at  Rome ;  and 
shortly  before  1290  he  designed  and  executed  the  monument 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Braye  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at 
Orvieto. 

Arnolfo  died,  according  to  Yasari,  in  1300,  aged  therefore 
sixty-eight,  and  not  sixty,  as  Yasari  says,  if  the  year  of  his 
birth  as  given  by  Yasari  himself  be  correct.  Amolfo's  por- 
trait by  Giotto  is  in  the  picture  of  the  death  of  San  Francesco, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence :  it  is  one  of  the 
group  of  figures  conversing  together  in  the  foreground. 

(Yasari,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  &c. ;  Richa,  JMle  Otiese  di  Fi^ 
renzei  Rumohr,  ItaUenische  Forsckungen,) 

LAPPA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Compositse,  the  sub-order  Tubuliflorae,  the  tribe  Senecioni- 
dese,  and  the  sub-tribe  Carduinese.  It  has  an  equal  and 
many-flowered  homogamous  head,  a  globose  involucre,  with 
imbricated  coriaceous  scales.  The  receptacle  is  rather  fleshy, 
flat,  and  with  stiff  fringes.  The  corollas  are  5-cleft,  regular, 
and  with  a  10-nerved  tube.  The  stamens  have  papillose  fila- 
ments, with  anthers  terminating  in  filiform  appendages.  The 
fruit  is  oblong,  laterally  compressed,  smooth,  and  transversely 
wrinkled. 

L,  minor  has  a  tapering  fleshy  root,  an  erect  stem,  8  feet 
or  more  in  height,  solid,  leafy,  round,  and  with  many  wide- 
spreading  branches.  The  leaves  are  stalked,  broad,  heart- 
snaped,  and  being  3-ribbed  at  the  base,  somewhat  hoary  and 
downy  beneath.  The  florets  are  axillary,  with  their  anthers 
and  stigmas  purple.  When  in  flower  the  involucre  readily 
breaks  from  the  stalk,  and  is  known  in  the  country  by  the 
name  of  a  Bur.  It  adheres  to  the  coats  of  animab  and  the 
hair  and  clothing  of  those  who  pass  by,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  become  firee  firom  it  without  breaking  the  scales 
asunder  and  scattering  the  fruit.  The  root  is  reckoned  tonic, 
aperient,  and  diuretic.  It  baa  had  some  reputation  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction  in  rheumatism  and  dis^tfes  of  the  skin. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  recommends  it  as  a  remedy  in  gout,  and 
some  have  used  it  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
The  fruit  is  bitter  and  slightly  acid,  and  has  been  prescribed 
as  a  diuretic.  It  grows  in  waste  places  throughout  Europe 
and  the  West  of  Asia. 

X.  nugor  and  L.  tomentoia  are  species  which  are  found  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  but  are  not  used  fai  the  arts  or  in 
medicine. 

(Lindley,  F/(ora  Medica;  Koch,  Sj^nopais  Flora  Ger- 
mamea.) 

LA'PSANA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Compositse,  the  sulM>rder  Liguliflone,  the  tribe 
Achoraceae,  and  the  sub-tribe  Lampsanae.  There  is  but  one 
British  species  of  this  genus — 

Z.  eonummist  Nipple-wort.  It  has  dentate  or  lobed 
stalked  leaves,  the  lower  leaves  Ijrrate ;  the  involucres  gla- 
brous and  angular;  the  stem  panided.  The  stem  is  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  height,  branched  above,  with  yellow 
small-headed  florets.  It  is  found  in  waste  uncultivated  kuid, 
and  derives  its  common  name  from  its  reputation  in  village 
medicine,  as  a  soothing  application  to  inflamed  nipples,  and  is 
used  in  many  of  our  provmces  as  an  external  application  in 
wounds  and  ulcerations. 

L.  fietida  is  a  species  of  this  genus,  which  grows  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  regions  of  the  Alps. 

(Babington,  Mamud  (^  BriiiA  Botany ;  Koch,  Synopsis 
Fhrts  Germanicio.) 
LAPSE.     rBKNxncx,  P.  C] 

LARDIZA^BALA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Menispermaces,  and  named  by  R^iiz  and  Pavon 
after  Michael  Lardizala,  of  Uribe,  a  Spanish  naturalist.  It 
has  dioecious  or  polygamous  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
disposed  in  a  ternary  order  in  2  or  3  seriea.  The  stamens 
6,  monadelphous.  Berries  8-  or  6-celled,  the  cells  many- 
seeded.  Tne  pulp  of  the  fruit  sweet  and  eatable.  It  has 
leaves  2-3  temate ;  the  leaflets  oblong,  acute,  unequal  at  the 
base,  a  little  toothed;  two  laige  unequally  cordate  bracts 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  peduncle.  Tiiis  plant  is  a  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  Chili  in  woods  at  Concepcion,  also  in  Pern 
about  Arauco     It  has  an  eatable  fruit,  which  is  gathered  and 
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«JU  in  the  mtfketi  of  Chili  and  Pera.  The  pulp  of  the 
fniit  n  tmtefnd  gnrtefiil  to  the  taste.  It  b  called  io  Peru 
Aifmi-iiapmi  •MiA  (hUibogm  ;  tad  in  Chili  hjr  that  oi  CaqmU- 
•w<Ai.  L.  triiemaia  and  Z.  infoHata  are  climhhig  planti, 
f.a^vr*  of  Chili  and  Peru,  but  their  finuta  are  not  eaten. 

( Don,  Gmdmgr*$  Dieiumarw,) 

LARREY,  DOMINIQU&JEAN,  BARON,  mm  born  at 
^*'  audeatt,  near  Bagndrei  de Bigorre, in  France, in  Jal/,  1766. 
1 .  .*  studied  the  elenenta  of  BMdiclne  and  wir^rjr  at  the  hoa- 

*  •  al  at  Toolottie,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  Aleiis 
L.rrry,  who  prMlited  nadidne  in  that  citj.  In  1787  he  went 
:  »  %uidf  his  profession  in  Paris,  and  obtained  the  appointment 
..'  •ft'crroQ  to  the  frigale  Vigilante,  in  which  he  visited  North 
A  nnnca.  lie  returned  to  Paris  at  the  cooiiDenctment  of  the 
U.*TolutkNi,  and  in  1798  joined  the  French  armr  which  was 
•'  i-n  carfTtnfr  on  its  operations  on  the  Rhine.    Here  he  di^ 

*  niuished  himself  bjr  theinventionof  themnMSaiicef  ro&m/«ff, 
ti .'  laeans  of  which  the  wounded,  being  first  dreased,  were 
.  .med  off  the  field  of  battle,  even  under  the  fire  of  batteries. 

I  io  wan  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  he  became  acquainted 
>Mth  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  a  lieutenant  of  ar- 
:  lery.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  school 
*'t  medicine  and  military  surgerj  at  Val  de  Grsoe.  In  1798 
!)•«  scoompanied  the  French  armpr  with  Napoleon  to  Egypt, 
..  i(i  on  his  return  publbbed  an  historical  ana  surgical  account 
<.f  the  eipedition,  with  the  title  *  Relation  historique  et  chi- 
rjnricale  de  TExpedition  de  TArm^  d'Oricnt  en  Egypte  et 

<  II  Syrie/  8to.,  Paris,  180S.     From  this  time  he  was  ad- 

V  niMHl  to  various  honoursble  positions;  after  the  battle  of 
\V'airram  he  was  made  a  Baron  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1812  he 
'f  11  imule  nirgeon-in-chief  of  the  imperial  armr.  '  He  liked,* 
»-v«  Mr.  Amott,  hi  the  Uunterian  oration  ior  1841,  'to  be 

*  \M  by  the  title  of  nobility  which  he  had  earned,  nor  was 
t '  i«  a  childish  vanity ;  for  he  knew  that  neither  the  chance  of 

<  i'ili  nor  the  favour  of  a  court  had  made  him  a  baron,  but 
'.  it  (he  dignity  had  been  bestowed  by  a  discriminating  hand 

V  '.tch  never  conferred  honoun  apoa  incompetency  or  ineffi- 
ii«  ii^y.* 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  L^rray  which  shows  hia  courage, 
ttt>^  proves  that  he  did  not  obtain  the  good  graces  of  the  Era* 
rx  'or  by  any  sacrifice  of  character.  After  the  battle*  of 
r>.uitieQ  and  Wiirchen  It  was  suggested  to  Bonaparte  that  the 
iii'ubcr  of  the  wounded  had  been  increased  by  voluntary  mu* 

II  itioo.  He  imasediatelT  ordered  that  the  suspected,  to  the 
f'linlier  of  1200,  should  be  separated  hmn  the  reat  to  be  ex- 
a'tinod  by  the  surgeou,  and  tf  found  guilty  they  should  be 

0.  it.  Nobody  doubted  the  guUt  of  the  parties,  and  great 
.III  J«  ty  was  shown  to  put  the  sentence  into  eaeoution,  when 

1.  im7  demanded  thne  to  eaamlna  the  snspeeted persona  aoco- 
'  •'<  ly,  and  he  reported  that  all  the  accnaaa  w«re  tnaocant  He 
..•'liri'mnNl  a  report  to  this  eflect  to  Napoleon,  expecting  that 
)  «  ditrnissal  would  follow.  The  contrary  waa  the  case,  for 
N  i| Million  sent  him  a  letter  b  return  with  a  prtaent  of  $000 
.'  I)"*,  and  the  warrant  of  a  oension  of  9000  to  be  paid  tnn 

.'. «  own  firivy  jNifie.    NapoleoQ  bequeathed  to  Larrey  at  hia 
•!•  4th  10,000  franoi,  at  the  mom  time  expressing  hb  eoDvie> 
'  rri  that  '  Larrey  waa  the  most  rirtaooa  aaa  he  had  ever 
,  iiown.* 
ijkrrtr  pohlUhed  many  works  besidei  that  abow  reforrad 

f,  wliirh  contain  a  great  mam  of  valuable  suipcal  obsemk 
'  tn«.     One  of  his  euriiest  publioations  was  his  *  IHswirtetion 

r  lr«  Amputations  des  Membrea  k  la  suite  des  coups  de  fott, 
.  M\<>f  de  plusieurs  oparationa,'  Parts,  1796.     In  thb  work 

o  di'iri'mttrated  the  necessity  of  immediate  ampulatioo  aflar 

nr).«h«it  wounds,  and  cleariv  pointed  out  the  cnaea  in  whU 
)<  «A«  indicated.    The  propriety  of  Pick  a  praeUce  had  been 

^•»  i' Mt«|^  suffgfated ,  but  it  le  to  Ltrrey  that  we  are  indeMed  for 

irn  If i{f  It  lanrelv  Into  ellbct     It  was  at  one  time  the  ]Mm»> 

»  oUurgeons,  in  all  caaea  of  morttfioatloa,  to  wait,  previoosly 

o  |H  rftmuing  amputation,  for  the  line  of  deoMivatian  to  form 

Mtwti-u  thedtsemed  and  souoid  parta.     Larrey  prov«d  thai  la 

jfi^  of  iun-ahot  wounds,  the  best  pmrtiea  oonsialad  In 
ptn'-nimg  immediately  aAcr  the  receipt  of  tiw  wwaid. 

Ill  adiiiiion  to  these  worka  he  publbhed  •Mteoipn  da 
rhinirji«»  militaireH  Campagnie,'  •vo.,  Pteia,  1819;  *IU> 
.  K*4  ill*  .M<(motrM  de  Chtrurgle,*  8vo.,  Pkris,  1891.  A  aaU 
ti*>i>i^  ftf  paprrs  scattered  throashoot the  medleal  and  inwal 
|i  unuU  oi  Fmnce,  the  Balktnia  of  the  Academy  of  Paria, 


an*!  other  volumes,  on  aNaom  every  oepartBMat  Ui  aufgery, 
bear  testimony  to  his  Industry  and  talent,  and  the  enlighteaed 
artnnples  on  which  he  baaed  the  pnrtiea  ef  his  | 
Boaie  of  these  have  been  tiaaalated  hitoamstof  the 
«f  Eorvpeg  and  have  obtained  for  Larrey 


Aalt-trmts  witn  live  pnmarv  tu 

secondaiT  ones ;  a  vitta  in  the  < 

ridge.  The  species  are  herfaa 
nd  entire  toothed  oi 
mbeb;  the  involucre 
rely  yellow. 

^nan,  glabrous  Laaerwort,  haa  bipianate  leavua*  ouite 
in  every  part ;  the  leafieto  obliquelv  cordate,  hcvw 
9  mucronate  and  toothed;  leaves  of  the  innihu  n 


amongst  modem  suigeona.     Ue  died  at  Lyon,  oa  foe  iSth  ti 
July,  1641. 

(LomkmMmiieal  G^msU^,  1841 ;   KaUiacn^  MwHrmmtkm 
SMftstAr-Ltxiem;  lamett,  1841.) 

Laser.   rsu^raivM,  p.  c.i 

LASERPI'TIUM  (the  name  of  theaatieAtSaahiiimV  a 
genua  of  planta  belonging  to  the  natarml  ofdor  Umbellif«na 
It  has  a  calyx  with  a  Moothed  rim ;  the  patala  oboi  at^« 
emarginate,  with  an  inflected  lobe ;  the  fruit  toaipiemi  I 
from  the  back,  or  somewhat  taper,  8-winged,  that  ia,  (be 
half-fruits  with  five  primary  filiform  ridges,  and  foar  «i^v«i 
*  I  tne  channel  below  eac^  aaeon^  .i 
herbaceous  plants,  with  11  piwMTii 
leaves,  and  entire  toothed  or  cut  segmenu;  amay-fayvd 
showy  umbeb ;  the  involucres  many-leaved  ;  the  flowcra 
white,  rarely  yellow. 

Z.  ^Uram,  | ' 
glabroua  in 
and  there 

setaceous  ;  wings  of  the  fruit  equal,  father  earled.  Ta^ 
plant  is  a  native  of  mountainous  districts  of  Europe  ia  dry  ^ii 
stony  places.  It  attains  a  height  of  one  \»  two  feet  en  u«# 
Alps,  but  in  cultivation  is  a  much  larger  plant.  The  rest  m 
filli*d  with  a  gum -resin,  which  is  acrid,  bitter,  and  even  saw 
what  caustic.  It  is  mid  to  be  a  violent  purgative,  law 
French  call  it  Tlirinth  awe  Momia^pm  and  FaaM  TWAatA. 

Z.  Sikr  has  bipinnato  quite  glabroua  leavea ;  IraJeti  Isaccti 
late  or  oval,  qwte  entire,  mucronate,  sometimes  rmiaii  i^ 
and  then  3-lobed ;  the  leaves  of  the  involucre  and  iavuUcvts 
linear>lancoolate,  slightly  awned,  acuminate,  the  whi^  otf  cL« 
fruit  narrow.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountaina  of  the  madi.^ 
and  south  of  Europe.  The  root  ia  extremehr  bitter,  ^mi 
yields  an  aromatic  resinous  substance  which  haa  beeii  sunpnai  i 
to  be  the  Silphion  or  Laaer  of  the  anticnta.  [Suinucv,  r  .C.  • 
Lassu,  p.  C.]  L.  Sikr  is  supposed  by  FrMa  to  be  kiMtJCBl 
with  the  XiyiMrrue^v  of  Dioscorides,  8,  61.  Sibthcrw  fnmmi 
this  phmt  in  Greece.  X.  gumm^€rwm^  a  aative  af  PartNrii 
and  Spain,  also  jrields  a  gum*resm.  There  are  several  oUicr 
species  of  Laserpitium  oksacribed,  and  man/  of  these  pc*.  • 
gum-resin,  whicn  ia  one  of  the  secreUooa  of  the  order  u 
which  they  belong. 

(Lindley,  fYoro  Medka;   Don,  f^arrfnsir'i  rWfii^^ 
Frsas,  •%noptu  Plaalarwn  Fhrm  Ohtfiirw.) 

LASTREA,  a  genus  of  Ferns,  belonmf  to  the  trt\m 
Aspidiem.    It  haa  a  reniform  indusuim  attuned  by  the 
the  veina  distinct  afler  leaving  the  audiib,  aad  aot  m 
with  those  of  the  a^yoiatna  niwada. 


The  following  metes  of  thia  geaas  are  daaerihad  ia 
toa*s  'Manual  of  British  Boluy:*  L.  ndgptmk  < 
Fern) ;  L,  Ormterii  (Sweet  Mouatab  Fern) ;  L,  FwUm  M^ 
fMaleFern);  L.€rUtQUi;  X.  r^idb ;  aad  X.  dttrtaUa.  Fir 
the  propertiea,  te.  of  the  mora  importaat  of  thaaa  nacss  aaa 


impotlaat 

AariDivif,  P.  C.  S. 
LATHE,      rruanvo,  P.  C,  p,  418; 

P.  C,  p.  a44 :  PorraaT,  P.  C,  pp.  472,  478.] 
LATHY'RUS.    [Vici&b,  P.  C.] 
■  fthe 


LAVATE^RA  Cw 
of  pbate  beloogiag  to  the  aatanl  on 
naasaroaa  stylea,  a  doable  calyx,  the  ( 
leaved,  the  iaaer  five-leaved ;  tha  <   , 
nmay-oelled;  the  oella  dreulariy  anaaged,  aad  oaa^aaadatf. 

X:  arhofm  (Tiaa  Mallow)  haa  a  woody  atom,  the  Isw-^ 


aeven-aagled,  plaited,  and  dowar ;  the  Badteels  agsra^fts, 
axilhry,  one-fiowered,  aad  machahertar  taan  the  pstiBtn.  It 
la  a  aative  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portagal,  the  aorth  af  Afriaa»  n4 
the  Caaary  Islaada,  on  marithae  rooka ;  also  la  BrMa.  »  ifoa 
Isleof  Wtght,oa  t'ortlaad  Uaad,  la  Corawall,  MiD^e*. 
ahtre.  It  ^  the  Umkdx9  of  TbeopbaHas  (if^  PL.  u  A  . 
I.  14). 
JL  J^MfipiUtBtM  hae  an  Mrfaaeaoaa  aoahroaa  srcI  aaa^. 
roaadish  seven*Berved  laaraa,  aad  aaraa  anat  tfuHaitaa 
;  the  pedicala  axillaiy  aad  Mmgate,  Iha  iBad^aci 
V  than  the  calyi,  the  lobeo  of  the  caln  aaaaaa^Mt. 
Tha  flowera  are  blaa  with  oboordato  petala.  Thsa  fmam  m 
a  natiee  of  Naplea,  by  the  saa  side,  and  ia  mac^  calii«aM4  m 
tr  owa  gardeaa  m  an  enmaMnial  pleat. 
JLOAm  has  a  ahnibby  alaaH  mther  acahtuaa,  foam 


eolitaiTi 
afaoati) 


NBm  has  a  ahnibby  alaaH  mther  acahtuaa,  foam  4mmmM, 
m  of  hairs ;  Iha  lea  res  are  aolt,  weelly,  Bialsbsii,  tme 
ones  three  fobed,  with  the  Bdddia  lobe  ilmmiMii ;  «W 
aost  leavea  are  obloog,  abmst  aadivided,  tta  iamwn 


It  ia  a  aative  of 
Uiifea. 
Noaa  af  the  spadaaaf  Lamamasaaf  aaa 
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«^  ti^^.i\.t*ilm%^  f »  n^  y# 


uuU  ditfMiMa  6tM  die  QD^tfiol  team^  tham  «rlMeii  li* 

i  d'^  toifi  Unn^  i>rei»»*l*  II W/.  v*iiri>  ti^ifiOlliiaslKd  fdff«Ulii 

Wiy  cawr  to  siguiff 

ML^MtoSi  II  1at«l  (brfticiirf  of  1 1  or 

iiillse  uyuiibmniii  RA/  )»  mmt^M  9Bmirih$  to  tb«  d4«?itii 
nmidir  Iftf^  Ui  ftwvli  tmljr:    mlwm  mfi^f  1>b  fw^i  ti 
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mrti  m  hk  goods.  Th«  crinwi  which  oocanooed  turh  for- 
feiture were  origmall/,  with  ooe  or  two  exceptioot,  cmpita] ; 
Iwt  at  the  preicnt  daj  there  are  offences  for  which  no  greater 
p'lnishiM^nt  can  be  inflicted  than  imnrisonment  for  a  term  not 
excredtoi^  three  vean,  which  are  feJonies,  and  comoqucntljr 
ocrauiian  the  foKeitarc  of  all  the  offender's  goods  and  chattels ; 
«  hilst  other  crtmos,  for  which  the  punishment  may  be  as  high 
a»  tnmsportatioQ  for  fourteen  jears,  and  in  four  instances  mnis/ 
fre  for  life,  are  misdemeanon  onlj,  and  work  no  forfeiture. 
It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  present  law  is  very  defective, 
and  that  the  amount  of  punishment  is  no  kmger  the  test  of  dis- 
tinction between  a  felonj  and  misdemeanor.  It  is  proposed 
bj  the  Criminal  Law  Commisnooers  (SetfoUk  lUp,  p.  16)  to 
rvroedx  this  bj  making  the  liability  to  transportation  the  test 
of  distinction,  L  a.  that  all  offences  liable  to  a  less  punishment 
than  transportation  should  be  misdemeanors  onlv. 

The  term  *  Misdemeanor  *  ts  used  in  the  English  sj-stem 
of  Criminal  Law  to  denote  such  indicuble  offences  as  are  of 
a  lower  decree  than  felony. 

We  shall  now  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  punishment 
which  distinguish  one  class  of  crimes  from  another  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  order  to  this,  the  penal  consequences  indaent 
to  the  whole  bodv  of  offences  constituting  each  class  will  be 
first  stated,  and  then  in  what  respects  those  consequences  dif- 
fer from  each  other.  The  cksses  will  be  taken  in  the  same 
onler  as  above. 

1.  Tretuotu^ — Treasons,  with  one  exception  mentioned 
bdow,  are  capital ;  but  whether  capital  or  not,  the  offender, 
i|po«  oomvictUm^  forfeits  to  the  crown  the  personal  estate  of 
evury  description,  whether  in  action  or  possession,  or  settled 
hf  way  of  trust,  which  the  ofi*nder  has  otherwise  than  as 
an  executor  (Cno.  Gar.  566),  or  a  trustee,  or  a  mortgagee 
(4  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  23,  s.  3)  at  the  time  of  conviction ;  and 
in  the  case  of  capital  treasons,  t^^ion  attaimder  h^judgmmi  cf 
dtaik  or  ptUlawrp,  tha  blood  of  the  offender  is  corrupted,  but 
not  so  as  to  obstruct  descents  to  such  offender's  posterity, 
when  they  ara  obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  such  offender 
to  a  remoter  ancestor  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  106,  s.  10),  and  all 
tha  freehold  lands  and  tenements  of  inheritance  in  fee-simple 
or  fee-tail,  and  all  other  hereditaments  (except  copyholds), 
whether  in  possemion,  reversion,  or  remainder ;  and  all  the 
rifhu  of  entry  on  freehoki  lancU  and  tenements  which  the 
oMnder  has  fotherwise  thaa  as  a  trustee  or  mortgagee, 
4  &  5  Wm.  I  v.  c.  23,  s.  3)  at  the  time  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted or  at  any  ttuM  afterwards,  and  also  the  profits  of  all 
freehold  landaand  tenements  which  the  offender  has  in  his  or 
her  own  right  for  life,  so  long  as  such  interest  shall  subsist, 
and,  if  the  odender  be  a  male,  his  wife's  dower,  are  forfeited 
to  the  crown  (4  Black.  Cbmm.,  881 ;  26  Hen.  VIII.  c  13, 
a.  6;  33Hen.VIILc.  20,a.2;  and  5  &  6  Edw.  VL  c  11, 
m.  0  and  13) ;  and  all  the  copyhold  estates  belonging  to  the 
offender  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed  are  forfeited  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  (Cam.  Dig.  Copyhold  (M)  I.).  The 
above  penal  ooosec^oences  are  general  to  all  cauttal  treasons, 
unless,  aa  is  sometmies  the  case,  the  act  whicn  creates  the 
particular  treason  expressly  exempu  from  some  of  them.  The 
before-menthmed  non-capital  treason  renders  the  partr  guilty 
of  it  liable  lo  thoae  only  of  the  above  oonscquences  which  ac- 
crue upon  eonviction,  since  the  others  follow  only  upon  the 
party's  being  attainted,  that  is,  sentenced  to  death  or  out- 
tawed,  which  latter,  m  the  case  of  capital  treasons  and  felonies, 
b  of  the  asme  effect  as  being  sentenced  to  death.  The  ex« 
btcnce  of  this  iKin-capital  treason  would  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  inadvertence.  Bv  the  Forgery  Consolidation  Act 
(11  Geo.  IV.  k  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  (ki)  it  was  declared  to  be 
tirason  and  punUhablr  with  death  to  forpr  the  great  and  other 
loyal  srals  and  the  »tcn  manual.  By  tlie  2  &  3  Wm.  IV. 
e.  123,  the  puni^hmmt  of  death  was  rejiralcd  for  forgery  in 
all  but  the  two  cases  of  w  ills  and  powers  of  attorney  to  trans- 
Vr  stork  (it  has  been  finer  taken  awav  in  these  cases  also  by 
Ihe  7  Wm.  IV.  a,  I  Vict.  e.  M);  but  the  ^mUiip  of  the 
efcw«a  anumrrated  in  the  Fof|rrry  Coos(»lidation  Art  was 
left  without  alteration ;  so  that  to  fonre  the  royal  seals,  &c. 
wonld  appear  to  be  still  trrason,  though  no  longer  a  capital 
ooTfice. 

The  jwlfmmt  of  death  m  the  case  of  treason  is  that  the 
eflmdcr,  if  a  male,  be  drawn  on  a  hurtlle  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, and  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dettd ;  and 
that  afterwards  the  head  be  severrd  from  the  body  of  such  of* 
fonder,  and  the  body  be  divided  into  four  uuarters,  to  be  dts- 
paaad  of  m  her M^iesty  shaU  think  fit  (M  Cro,  III.  c.  146); 
md.  If  a  frwair,  that  the  ofleoder  be  drawn  to  the  place 
flf  eaecwtson  and  he  there  hangrd   by  the  wxk  until 


place 

dead 


(30  <ko.  III.  c  48,  s.  1).  The  quccn,^  however,  may.  br 
warrant  under  her  sign  manual,  oouniermgncd  by  a  prion  ;ai 
secretsrv  of  state,  direct,  where  the  offender  u  a  naalr,  that 
he  shall  not  be  drawn,  but  taken  in  such  manner  as  in  u  a, 
warrant  shall  be  expressed  to  the  place  of  exeoitSon,  and  1^*I 
he  shall  not  be  hanged,  but  be  beheaded,  whilst  alife,  m^tr^ 
(54  Geo.  III.  c  146,  s.  2). 

2.  PrtenMOiiref.— The  pecudtiea  of  pmnumre,  as  thnr^lr 
summed  up  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  (1  /nsf.  130  a.),  are«  *  tt..'t 
from  the  conviction  the  defendant  shall  be  out  of  the  i  *  »*  « 
protection,  and  his  lands  and  tenementa'  (u  c  in  lee^cim .  U* 
or  for  life,  but  not  in  tail  beyond  his  life  interest  thervr  i« 
*  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the  king :  and  that  his  l»*-  < 
shall  remain  in  prison  at  the  kinir's  pleasure,  or,  as  och#r  &  .• 
thoritics  have  it,  during  life.'  These  penalties  were  fint  -r:.- 
posed  by  the  stat  16  Rich.  II.  c.  5  (oonunonly  callr>l  u  «- 
Statute  of  Praemunire)  ;  and  it  is  by  reference  to  that  »;s:u-  • 
that  all  subsequent  pnemunircs  have  been  made  punishaUe.  I : 
was  fonnerly  supposed  that  a  penon  ooovictea  of  tnemcxnr^, 
being  put  out  or  the  king's  protection,  might  be  killed  «  '. 
impunity,  as  being  the  king's  enemy ;  but  by  the  6  El  is.  r.  I . 
ss.  21  and  22,  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  - 
kill  any  person  attainted  in  a  premunire,  saving  soch  pmns 
death  or  other  hurt  or  punishment  as  theretofore  nught,  m,*.  - 
out  danger  of  law,  be  done  upon  persons  sendicc  or  brrn^-  «* 
into  the  realm,  &c  any  process,  &c.  from  the  See  of  R<  <  .  - 
Pnemunircs,  although  tncy  occasion  a  forieitnie  of  th^  «  ^- 
fender's  lands  and  goods,  are  not  felonica.  To  oonstit^tf  « 
felonv  the  offence  must  have  worked  a  forfeiture  at  the  o  <-r- 
mon  law  ;  but  in  toe  case  of  pnemunire  the  fbrfettore  is  as-  '- 
a  part  of  the  punishment  by  statute  merely,  which  is  noc  t^'- 
ficicnt     (4  Black.  Gmdh.,  pp.  94  and  1 18.) 

3.  Feiome$. — All  felonies,  as  stated  above,  were  ori^iaa' 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  punishable  with  death ;  but  the 
fender,  unless  the  felony  was  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  rkr.: 
was  entitled,  fora  first  ofleoce,  to  be  discharged  from  the  cm;.  « 
punishment  upon  praying  that  benefit.   [Baararrr  or  Cuoi*.  r 
P.C]  Butnow,sincethepasBingofthe7&8(ko.lV.  e.  :.* 
no  felony  is  punishable  with  death  vilem  it  waa  exdodrd  fr   -. 
the  benefit  of  clergy  before  or  on  the  14th  Nov.  1626.  %.c  i  . 
been  or  shall  be  nMsde  punishable  with  death  hj  aome  •:.  *   - 
passed  since  that  day.   Where  not  capital,  felonies  are  pu. 
able  either  in  the  maimer  prescribeu  by  the  statute  or  atat  .*•  i 
specially  relating  to  such  felonies,  or,  where  no  puniai.':    *^. 
lias  been  or  may  hereafter  be  specially  provided,  with  tn-  •^ 
portation  for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  *   < 
exceeding  two  years,  with  the  addition,  if  the  cwut  %i».^ . 
think  fit,  of  whipping,  where  the  offender  ia  a  male,  L*.-, 
labour  and  solitary  confinement,  or  any  of  them.     (7  IL  » 
Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  7  and  8.)    Such  confinement  nnrt  »4 
however  be  for  a  longer  period  than  one  month  al  a  tiK^.  vr 
three  months  in  a  vear.    (7  Wm.  IV.  k  1  Vice  c.  90,  s.  :  , 
In  the  case  of  off  felonies,  whether  camtal  or  not,  the  o4rtv ;  r 
immediately  on  eomcichom  forfeitt  to  toe  crown  all  the  prr«    . 
estate  of  every  description,  whether  in  action  or  pomesa*jr  .  .  • 
settled  by  way  of  trust,  which  he  hss  otherwise  than  as  an  *  i  - 
ecutor  (CrtK  Car,  &66),  or  a  trustee  or  mortfune  (4  Jh.  « 
Wm.  IV.  c  23,  s.  3),  at  the  time  of  convictioo  (fiar.  *4ArW 

«  Forfeiture'  (B) ;   Co..Iitt.  391  a)  ;  and  in  the  csaw  v   «. 
capital  felonies,   t^wn  aiiamder   bjf  /m^ftrngmt   a/*  dmck   . 
autimny,  forfeita  to  the  crown  the  prtiliu  of  nU  osaai^    ' 
freehold   (4   Black.   Gmon.,  385),  and  of  thiM  nut  .*.      . 
in  tenure  (Bnc.  AbrinL^  *  Forfeiture'  (A)),  and  to  tW  '      . 
of  the  manor  the  profits  of  all  estates  oif  copyhold  (Ha*  i 
P.  C.  b.  2,  c  49,  a.  7 ;   Lord  Comwslliss  CMe,  i  %    i  • 
38-D),  which  the  offender  hss,  otherwise  than  as  a  tnmu  -    r 
mortgagee  (4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  23,  a.  3),  at  the  time  U   • 
offence  committed,  during  hii  life ;  and  his  blood  is  cvrru . 
(but  not  so  as  to  obstruct  desux'nti  to  the  postmty  9f  • 
oiiender  where  they  are  obliged  to  derive  a  title  llllwi^:k  t 
to  a  remoter  ancestor  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  106,  a.  lo>.  «: 
aAer  his  death   his  copyholds  w  hich  he  holds  in  fcs..^j 
are  forfeited  to  the  kvd  of  the  msnor.    (Striven  €1^  C  • .  w 
koidi,  523,  noto  (d).)     And  also  in  the  case  of  aaardrr.  a.    . 
freehold  hmds  and  tcnemenu  in  fee-simple  escheat  (sut^  t  : 
what  is  called  the  crown's  year,  day  and  waaie)  le  tW  * 
of  the  fre.  (54  Geo.  HI.  c.  145;  Co.-Litt.  391  a;  4  HL    •. 
Omwh.  3^5.) 

The  judionent  of  death  in  the  rase  of  all  capital  f«- W.  -  « 
excr|it  murder,  is  that  the  offender  be  hangfJ  by  tW  -      a 
until  dead  (2  Hale's  P.  C.  411)  ;  and.  in  the  cho  of  «v  .  -. 
it  b  the  same,  with  the  addition  that  the  afrndcr^s  berfy  *»« 
be  buried  within  the  jaedocts  of  the  prison  In  whM  he  tf^.' 
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fltfe  aeen  confined  afler  conviction.  (2&  S  Will.  lY.  c.  76,  s. 
16 ;  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  26.)  The  court  however  is  em- 
powered, if  it  shall  think  that  tho  oftnder  is  a  fit  subject  to 
oe  recommended  to  the  royal  mercy,  to  abstain  from  pro- 
nouncing judgment  of  death  upon  him,  and  to  order  such 
judgment  to  be  entered  of  record  instead  ;  and  the  judgment 
so  recorded  has  the  same  effect  as  if  pronounced  and  the  party 
were  reprieved.  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  48,  ss.  1  &  2 :  6  &  7  Will. 
IV.  c30,s.2.)* 

4.  MisdamBonor*, — The  punishment  in  the  case  of  mis- 
demeanors, where  none  is  specially  provided  by  statute,  is 
generally  fine  and  imprisonment. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cir- 
cumstance, so  iar  as  punishment  is  concerned,  which  distin- 
j;uisbes  nuidemeanors  from  all  the  other  classes  of  ofiences, 
IS  the  absence  of  forfeiture  as  a  neoessaiy  consequence  of 
convicUon.  The  distinction  between  nraemunires  and  felo- 
nies Qwhich  term,  it  should  be  remarkea,  in  its  largest  sense, 
includes  treasons,  on  account  of  the  forfeiture  which  that  class 
of  crimes  occasions)  is,  that  the  forfeiture  which  ensues  upon 
a  conviction  of  the  former  is,  as  before  observed,  in  pursuance 
of  statutable  provisions;  whereas  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a 
common  law  consequence  of  the  offence,  and  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  whenever  a  crime  is  declared  to  be  a  felony. 
There  appears  to  be  no  distinction  as  regards  punishment, 
indepenoently  of  special  statutable  enactment,  between  non- 
capitel  felomes  (the  term  is  used  here  in  its  ordinary  restricted 
sense)  and  the  non-capital  treason  above  described ;  but  the 
difiereooe  between  felonies  and  treasons  when  punishable  with 
death  ia  very  considerable.  In  the  case  of  felonies  the  offender, 
upoo  wttiMerfforfaU  to  the  crown  the  profits  only  of  such 
freehold  and  copyhold  lands  as  he  had  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ting theoflfence,  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  his  copy- 
hoMs  in  fee-simple  are  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and 
even  where  attainted  of  murder,  though  his  freehold  estates 
in  fee-«mple  fail  after  his  death,  it  is  not  as  a  consequence  of 
the  law  of  forfeiture,  but  because  the^  escheat  for  want  of 
heirs  capable  of  succeeding  to  them,  owmg  to  his  blood  being 
corrupted  by  the  attainder;  and  it  is  on  account  of  such 
estates  escheating  and  not  being  forfeited  that  they  go  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee  (that  is,  subject  to  the  crown's  year,  day  and 
waste),  and  not  to  the  crown,  unless  there  appears  to  be  no 
intermediate  lord  between  the  ofiTender  ana  the  crown,  in 
vhi^  event  the  crown  takes  as  ultimate  lord  of  the  fee.  In 
the  case  of  treason,  however,  the  offender  upon  attainder,  in- 
stead of  forfeiting  to  the  crown  the  profits  merely  of  such 
freehold  lands  as  ne  had  at  the  time  of  committing  the  of- 
fence, durinff  his  life,  forfeits  all  freehold  estates  of  inherit- 
ance, as  well  those  in  fee-tail  as  those  in  fee-simple,  and  not 
only  such  as  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
oflleoce,  bat  those  also  which  he  may  acquire  at  any  time  afler- 
warda ;  and  instead  of  forfeiting  to  the  crown  the  profits  of 
his  copyholds  during  his  life,  and  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  his 
copyholds  in  fee-aimple  only,  he  forfeits  at  once  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  off  the  copyholds  belonging  to  him  at  the  time 
the  oflcDoe  was  committed.  Where  tne  offender  is  a  male, 
his  wiie*a  dower  is  also  forfeited  to  the  crown,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  felony.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  crown  is 
now  empowered  (see  59  Geo.  III.  c.  94)  to  resU^re  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  any  lands  or  hereditaments  to  which  it  becomes 
entitled  by  escheat  or  forfeiture  to  the  family  of  the  offender, 
a  provision  which  has  greatly  mitigated  the  harshness  of  tlie 
law  of  forfeiture.  The  Criminal  Law  Commissioners  how- 
ever  recommend  the  entire  abolition  of  the  confiscation  of 
uropert>  as  a  necessary  inddent  to  convictions  for  treason  or 
telooy.  (Seventh  Report  on  Crimmcd  Law,)  The  difference 
betvrecn  nie  judgment  of  death  for  treason  and  that  for  felony 
lequxres  no  comment. 

Bcndes  the  above  peculiarities  of  punishment,  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  oflfences  are  dbtinguished  by  particular  forms 
of  procedure ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  refer  to  these 
when  describmg  our  general  system  of  criminal  procedure. 

HaTing  pointed  out  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  vari- 
ous cIsBSPS  mto  which  indictable  crimes  are  divisible  by  the 
law  of  Ei^gland,  it  is  now  proposed  to  state  shortiy  what  are 
the  different  offences  comprised  under  each  of  those  classes. 
In  this  view  the  ofiences  oelonging  to  each  class  are  arranged 
onder  their  several  punishments.  The  classes  are  taken  in 
the  same  order  as  before.    It  will  be  proper,  however,  in  the 

•  fl^  m.  «.  Bmr.  S  M.  ft  Ra  SSI,  where  it  wm  held  Chat  rinee  the  pMi- 
M  ef  cte  S  ft  7  WIU.  IV.  e.  so,  deelh  may  be  leeotded  tn  the  ceM  of  murder 
«  «d]  ae  rwlwii  raidUl  feloniea,  iMNritfaitandlng  the  eueptioii  contained  in  the 
iOetLlV.e.  «S. 


firet  instance,  to  show  what  persons  are  capable  of  committing 
crimes,  to  notice  one  or  two  provisions  of  general  application, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  repetition,  and  to  nmke  a  few 
explanatory  observations. 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  all  persons  above  the 
age  of  seven  years,  except  such  as  by  reason  of  unripeness, 
weakness,  unsoundness,  disease,  or  delusion  of  mind,  are  inca- 
pable of  discerning,  at  the  time  they  do  an  act,  that  the  act 
IS  contrary  either  to  the  law  of  God  or  the  law  of  the  land, 
are  criminally  responsible  for  such  act;  but' temporary  inca- 
pacity wilfully^  incurred  bv  intoxication  or  other  means  is  no 
excuse.  An  infant  of  the  age  of  seven  and  under  fourteen 
jrears,  however,  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  commit- 
ting a  crime  until  the  contrary  be  proved.  Duress,  also,  in- 
ducing a  well-grounded  fear  of  death  or  grievous  bodily  harm, 
will  excuse  a  person  acting  under  such  duress  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept treason  and  murder ;  and  a  married  woman  committing 
any  offence,  except  those  last  mentioned,  if  her  husband  be 
present  at  the  time,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  acted  under 
his  coercion,  and  be  entitied  to  an  acquittal,  unless  it  appear 
that  she  did  not  so  act.  A  married  woman  also  shall  not  bo 
liable  to  conviction  for  receiving  her  husbsnd  or  any  other 
person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  suthority. 

The  following  provisions  are  of  general  application.  By 
the  Stat.  7  Will.  1 V.  &  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  6,  it  is  enacted  that 
no  court  shall  direct  any  offender  to  be  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  any  lon^r  period  than  one  month  at  a  time  or 
than  three  months  m  tne  space  of  one  year.  Whenever, 
therefore,  in  the  following  statement  solitary  confinement  Is 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  punishment  for  any  offence,  the  periods 
during  which  it  may  be  infiicted  are  to  be  understood  as  regu- 
lated by  the  above  provision. 

By  the  statute  7  Will.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  power 
is  given  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  any  person  for  any  felony 
whatever,  where  tne  crime  chaived  shall  include  an  assault 
against  the  person,  to  acquit  of  the  felony,  and  to  find  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  of  assault  against  the  person  indicted,  if  the  evi- 
dence snail  warrant  sucn  finding;  and  thereupon  the  court 
may  imprison  the  person  so  found  guilty  of  an  assault  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour 
or  solitary  confinement,  or  with  both. 

By  the  stat.  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  57,  s.  8,  it  is  provided  that 
where  the  punishment  of  whipping  on  female  offendera  formed, 
before  the  passing  of  that  act,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sen- 
tence to  be  pronounced,  the  court  may  pass  sentence  of  con- 
finement to  iiard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months 
nor  less  than  one  month,  or  of  solitair  confinement,  in  lieu  of 
the  sentence  of  being  whipped.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
where  whipping  is  mention^  to  be  part  of  the  punishment, 
without  its  oeing  restricted  to  males,  the  above  prorision 
operates. 

By  the  3  &  4  Vict  c.  Ill,  made  perpetual  by  5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  85,  memben  of  joint-stock  or  otner  banking  companies, 
consisting  of  more  than  six  persons,  committing  offences 
against  or  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  such  co-partner- 
ships, are  made  liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  if  tney  had 
not  been  or  were  not  membera  of  such  co-partnerships. 

In  the  following  statement  the  general  description  only  is 
given  of  any  partioilar  ofience.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  where  a  crime  is  defined  by  statute,  the  enactment  in 
most  cases  comprises,  in  fact,  many  other  offences  distinct 
from  the  general  one,  though  in  nature  connected  with  it. 
For  the  details  of  such  enactments,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  statutes  dted  at  the  end  of  each  offence.  With  respect 
to  these  statutes,  those  which  define  the  crime,  as  well  as 
those  which  declare  the  punishment,  are  referred  to  where- 
ever  the  statutes  are  distinct,  and  these  are  arranged  as  re* 
gards  any  particular  crime  in  the  order  of  date ;  and  generally, 
but  not  univenally,  where  statutes  of  both  descriptions  are 
referred  to,  those  by  which  the  crime  is  defined  stand  the 
first  in  order.  The  following  statement  contains  no  offence 
contained  in  any  merely  temporary  act,  or  in  any  Iccal  or 
private  act,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  period  since  which 
such  acts  have  been  printed  separately  from  the  pnoiic  general 
acts.  • 

I.  Tbbasovs.— (Gci;>iVa/.) 

The  following  treasons  are  punishable  with  death,*  viz : — 

I.  Compassing  the  death  of^the  king  (which  term  indudea 

a  queen  regnant)  or  of  his  queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir ; 


or  keep  eeeret  any  tieaaon  eommitfeed  or  intended  to  be  eo»> 
1  mimriaion  of  traaMn,  and  ia  paniriiaMe  with  \am  of  the  m. 
ring  life,  forfeitnre  of  goods,  and  impriaonment  for  1i%.    (8fC 
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viokd^g  the  king'a  compuiion,  (L  e.  hif  wife  dnriiig  the 
coverture,)  or  the  kinff'i  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the 
wife  of  the  kiog^a  eldest  son  and  heir ;  levying  war  against 
the  king  in  his  realm,  or  being  adherent  to  the  kmg's  enemies 
in  his  realm,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  m  the  realm  or 
elsewhere,  and  being  thereof  att^ted  of  open  deed :  or  slay- 
ing the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  or  the  one 
bench  or  the  other ;  justices  in  eyre  or  justices  of  assise,  or 
any  other  justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in 
their  daces  doin^  their  offices.*     (26  Edw.  III.  st.  6,  c.  2.) 

2.  Endeavoonng  to  prevent  the  person  next  in  succession 
Co  the  crown,  according  to  the  Acts  of  Settlement,  from  soo- 
ceedinff  thereto.    (1  Anne,  st.  2,  c.  17,  s.  3.) 

3.  Affirming,  by  writing  or  |)rinting,  that  any  other  person 
has  a  right  to  the  crown  oUierwise  than  according  to  the  Acts 
of  Settlement  and  the  Acts  for  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  or  that  the  crown,  with  the  authority  of  pariia- 
meat,  is  unable  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown.  (6  Anne, 
c  7,  8.  1.) 

4.  Compassing  or  intending  the  death  or  destruction,  or 
any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruction,  maim  or 
wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  the  person  of  the 
king ;  or  to  deprive  or  denose  him  from  the  crown ;  or  to  levy 
war  against  him,  within  tne  realm,  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
change  his  measures  or  counsels,  or  in  order  to  overawe  the 
parliament ;  or  to  move  any  foreigner  to  invade  anjr  of  the 
British  doininions;  such  compassing  or  mtention  being  ex- 
pressed by  publishing  some  printing  or  writing,  or  by  some 
overt  act  or  deed.  (36  Geo.  III.  c.  7,  s.  1,  made  perpetual 
by  67  Geo.  III.  c.  6.) 

6.  Beinff  married  to,  or  oeing  concerned  in  procuring  the 
marriage  of  any  issue  of  her  present  nugesty  whilst  such  issue 
are  under  eighteen  (m  case  the  crown  shall  have  descended 
to  any  such  before  that  age),  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  regent  and  the  assent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
(3  &  4  Vict,  c  62,  8.  4.) 

6.  Knowing  any  person  to  have  committed  any  of  the 
before-mentioned  capital  treasons,  receiving,  relieving,  com- 
forting or  assisting  dim,  or  aidinff  hu  escape  from  custody. 

7.  Bringing  into  the  realm  papu  bulls  or  other  writings  or 
instruments  from  the  See  of  Rome ;  or  publishing  or  putting 
in  use  any  such  bulls,  writings  or  in8truments.t  (13  Elis.  c. 
2,  sa.  2  and  3.) 

Besides  the  last-mentioned  offence,  there  also  existed  till 
y/ery  recently  several  other  capital  treasons  relating  to  the 
See  of  Rome ;  but  these  were  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Vict 
c.  102. 

TsxAsov.^Abn-Gipnraf.) 

The  following  treason  (the  one  already  alluded  to)  is 
punishable  with  transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  with  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four 
nor  less  than  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour  or  soli- 
tary oonfineaoent,  or  with  both,  viz :~ 

1.  Forgery  of  the  great  seal,  her  majesty's  privr  seal,  anv 
privy  signet  of  her  migesty,  the  royal  sign  manual,  the  seals 
appointed  to  be  used  in  Scotland,  and  the  great  and  priry  seals 
of  Ireland,  (11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  06,  s.  2 ;  2  &  3 
Wm.  IV.  c  123;  3  &4  Wm.  IV.  c.  44,  s.  3:  7  Wm.  IV. 
&  1  Vict  c.  84,  ss.  2  and  3.) 

II.  P&BmnnBn. 

The  followiiig  are  the  oflencea  coming  under  thia  denominm- 
tion  still  in  force : — 

1.  Derogating  from  the  queen*s  courts.  (27  Edw.  III.  st. 
I,c.  l,s.l.) 

2.  Deans  and  chapters  omitting  to  elect  a  bishop ;  and 
archbishops  or  bishops  to  consecrate  the  person  so  elected, 
after  receiving  the  queen's  congd  d'dlire.  (26  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  20,  s.  7  ;  repealed  by  1  &  2  Philip  and  Mair,  c  8.  and 
revived  Inr  1  Elix.  c.  7.) 

3.  Molesting  the  possessors  of  abbey  lands  contrsry  to  the 
Dpovisions  of  I  &  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8.    (1  &  2  Plii].  and 

4.  Oblainmg  an^  staj  of  proceedings,  other  than  by  arrest 
of  judgment  or  wnt  of  error,  in  suiU  for  monopolies.  r21 
Jac  L  c  3,  s.  4.)  "^        ^ 


6.  Procuring  any  stay  of  proceedings,  other  thn  by  the 
authority  of  the  court,  in  actioos  brooght  against  pctaosia  U^r 
making  provision  or  poireyanoo  for  the  crown.    (12  Gar.  11 

6.  Assertmg  malicMNisiy  and  advisedly,  bjr  speaking  c 
writing,  that  U)th  Houses  or  either  House  of  Pariisnient  baa  a 
legislative  authority  without  the  crown.    (13  Car.  IL  c  1 
s.  3.) 

7.  Sending  any  sulgect  of  the  realm  a  piiauoer  bcjood  tf.^ 
seas  in  defiance  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (81  Car.  I  J.  c. 
2,  s.  12.) 

8.  Asaertinff,  malidoiislT  and  directly,  by  preaching,  tear  H-> 
ing  or  advised  speaking,  that  any  person,  other  than  aoeonJ- 
ing  to  the  Acts  of  Settlement  ana  Union,  has  any  right  to  tt»^ 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  or  that  the  queen  and  j^riiaom' 
cannot  make  lawa  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown.  <  »3 
Anne,  c.  7,  s.  2.) 

9.  Knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnising,  aasi#iiig  or  beift:: 
present  at,  any  marriage  forbidden  by  Uie  BptsT  Marriacv 
Act    (12  Geo.  III.  e.  11,  s.  3.) 

K).  Aidinff,  comforting  or  maintaining  persona  wbo  brmr 
into  the  realm  papal  bulls  or  other  writings  or  inatrn»rtiu 
from  the  See  of  lUnne,  to  the  intent  to  uphdd  the  jnrisdktiuD 
or  authority  of  the  pope.^    (IS  Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  4.) 

III.  FiLoiina.— (Cc^M^o/.) 

The  following  felonies  are  punishable  with  <lsctfA,  via.  . — 
1.  Destroying  ships  of  war  or  her  majesty's  arsenala,  dot  k. 
.      iliti  .... 


yards,  naval,  military  or  victualling  stores,  or  other  \ 
tion  of  war,  &c.     (12  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  s.  1.) 

2.  Murder.     (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  s.  3.) 

3.  Unnatural  ofienccs.     (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  s.  15.) 

4.  Attempts  to  murder  by  administering  poiaon,  or  t . 
wounding,  or  by  any  other  moana  where  boduy  injury  dai'* 
gerous  to  life  is  caused.     (7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict  c  85,  s.  2  • 

6.  Burglary,  aggravated  by  striking  an  inmate.  <7  \^  b. 
IV.  &  1  Vict  c.  86,  s.  2.^ 

6.  Robbery,  aggrevatea  by  wounding  the  penon  rubbid 
(7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict  c.  87,  s.  2.) 

7.  Piracy,  aggravated  by  endangering  the  life  of  any  ptf-w») 
on  board  of  the  vessel  in  respect  of  which  the  piracy  is  cu*- 
mitted.    (7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  4.) 

8.  Setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  any  person  beiaff  tWnrtm 
(7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict  c.  89,  s.  2.) 

9.  Destroying  vessels  with  intent  to  murder^  or  when '  r 
human  life  is  endangered.     (7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict  c.  ^. 
S.4.) 

10.  Exhibiting  false  liffhts,  &c.  with  intent  to  brinfr  «!     - 
into  danger,  or  nnlawfuThr  doing  anything  tending  to   t 
destruction  of  ships  in  distress.     (7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  ^'k-t.  « 
89,  s.  6.) 

Besides  the  above  oflencea,  that  of  wilfully  and  wif^  .t 
lawful  excuse  having  or  bcinc  possessed  of  anr  ftr^w* 
stamp  used  in  pursuanoe  of  any  Act  relating  to  any  datk^  - 
gold  or  silver  plate  made  or  wrought  in  Great  Britain,  for  ti 
purpose  of  marking  or  stamping  such  plate,  appc«ra  tu  U 
still  punishable  with  death. 

That  ofienoe  is  contained  in  56  Geo.  III.  c  185,  a.  7,  1  r 
▼irtue  of  which  enactment  it  was  fonaariy  aho  a  o^iita]  crisj^ 
to  forge  or  utter  the  stamps  provided  for  marking  m  aodi jiUi>* . 
or  to  fraudulently  remove  such  stampa  fifon  one  piece  of^  *^f  I- 
plate  to  another,  or  privately  and  secretly  to  use  sacb  stwr*« 
with  intent  to  defraaa  the  king.  The  punishment  of  death  u.r 
theae  last-mentioQed  ofienoes  was  repealed,  however,  bj  1 1 
Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  s.  1  (as  to  the  forcing  ai»s 
uttering),  and  by  4lK  6  Vict  c.  56,  a.  1  (as  to  the  reno^iMr 
and  frandttlently  using) ;  but  by  some  inadvertenee  (for  it  i* 
clear  that  it  can  never  have  been  intended)  the  oflenoe  •  • 
being  possessed,  without  lawful  excuse,  of  foriped  alaBps  *'  r 
marking  gold  or  silver  plate  (the  least  criminal  of  all  the  a^u 
specified  m  65  Geo.  III.  c.  186,  a.  7)  is  stillleft  capital. 

There  are  two  other  eiuictnients  of  canital  oficaoea,  w  hit  L 
also  do  not  appear  to  have  been  repealed.  The  2  Geo.  II 
c  26,  s.  2,  and  the  12  Geo.  III.  a  48,  a.  1,  nke  k  cn^tai 
for  ofenders  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  those  siamtct. 
to  escape  or  break  out  of  priaoo ;  and  thtte  fiMftjmuiu  «£«i 
not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  repealed,  either  fipmialt  or 
by  implication.  The  Criminal  Law  Commissioners  (7tli  K^^ 
port^  say,  'Although  many  Acts  have  been  paased  wlucb 
punish  prison-breach  by  penalties  not  capital,  yet  theae  ae^oi 
to  be  confined  to  partiGular  gaola  ana  priaons,  wmi  skrI  id 
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tflMi  (IS  (Wo,  L  c.  S3,  t.  9;  11  Geo.  IV.  k  1  Wn.  IV. 
c.  66.  M,  1,  26,aMl  91);  of  McditerruM«n  Pmm(4Goo.  II. 
r.  18,  i.  1 ;  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  «.  1  okI  26); 
ol  the  cominoo  teal,  bonds,  &c.  of  the  Enprltsh  Linen  Com- 
panX  (4  Gfo,  III.  c.  97,  •.  16;  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV. 
r.  66,  ».  1  and  26) ;  of  certificates,  &c.  of  the  Commiasionen 
ftir  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  (92  C;co.  III.  c.  55, 
a.  9;  11  Geo.  IV.  &1  Wm.  IV.  c.66,  •,  4;  2  &  8  Wm.  IV. 
c  129;  8  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  44,  a.  9;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict, 
c.  84,  m.  2  and  9);  of  the  aeaJ,  polirioa,  &c.  of  the  Globe 
Insurance  Company  (99  Geo.  III.  c.  89,  t.  22 ;  11  Geo.  IV. 
&  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  ai.  I  and  26) ;  of  the  name  or  hand- 
writiiig  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance,  &c.,  to  may  draA, 
&c.  on  the  Bank  (46  Geo.  III.  c.  45,  a.  9 ;  11  Geo.  IV.  & 
1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  a.  4:  2  &  9  Wm.  IV.  c.  129;  9  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  44,  a.  9;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  I  Vict.  c.  84,  ».  2  and 
9) ;  of  the  name  or  handwritini^  of  the  Rcceiver^General  of 
Sumpi  and  Taxes,  or  of  his  clerk,  or  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sumps  and  Taxes,  to  any  draft,  &c.  on  the  Bank  (46  Geo.  III. 
c.  76,  s.  9 ;  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  >.  4 ;  2  &  9 
Wm.  IV. c.  129;  9  &  4  Wm.  IV. c.  44,  s.  9;  4&  5  Wm.  IV. 
c.  60;  6&  6  Wm.  IV  c.  20;  7  Wm.  IV.  k  1  Vict  c.  84, 
M.  2  and  9) ;  of  contracts,  certificates,  &c.  relating  to  the 
nHii*roi)tion  of  the  land-tax  (52  Geo.  III.  c.  149,  s.  6;  11 
(;ro.  IV.  k  I  Wm.  IV.  <  66,  as.  1  and  26);  of  stampa  on 
%ellum,  parchment,  or  paper  ^  (52  Geo.  HI.  c.  149.  t.  7  ;  55 
Geo.  HI.  c.  184,  s.  7;  11  Geo  IV.  k  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66, 
Si.  1  and  26);  of  delientures  or  certifi^tcs  for  the  payment 
or  return  of  money  required  by  any  Act  relating  to  the  Cus> 
tcHM  or  Excise  (52  Geo.  HI.  c.  149,  s.  10;t  H  Geo.  IV. 
k  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  ss.  1  and  26) ;  of  sUmps  on  gold  or 
silrer  pUte  (55  Geo.  HI.  c.  185,  s.  7 ;  11  Geo.  IV.  k 
1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  ».  1  and  26) ;  of  certificates  of  Commis- 
siooeis  for  the  issue  of  Exchouuer-bills  for  carrying  on  public 
vorks  and  fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom  (57  Geo.  HI. 
c  94,  s.  69;  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  86,  s.  54;t  11  Geo.  IV.  k 

1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  ».  1  and  26) ;  of  the  name  or  handwriting 
of  the  Aeoomntant-General,  Barons,  or  Clerk  of  the  Reports 
(of  the  Court  of  Exchec^uer),  or  of  any  cashier  of  the  Bank, 

0  any  tnstntment  relaung  to  the  suitors*  money  or  effects 
(1  Geo.  IV.  c.  95,  s.  27 ;  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66, 
ss.  1  md  26) ;  of  certificates  or  appointments  relating  to  public 
salaries,  pensions,  and  allowances  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  119,  s.  29 ; 
11  Geo.  IV.  k  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  m,  1  and  26);  of  orders 
for  payments  in  connection  with  public  sslaries,  pensions,  and 
allowances  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  119,  s.  29;  11  Geo.  IV.  k  1 
Wm.  IV.  e.66,s.  4;2&9Wm.  IV.c.  129;9&4Wm.IV. 
c.  44,  a.  9 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  k  1  Vict.  c.  84.  ss.  2 and  9) ;  of  cer- 
tificatca  of  certain  stock,  ttansforvlilc  at  the  Banks  of  Englsnd 
and  Ireland  respectively  (5  Geo.  1 V.  c.  59,  s.  22 ;  11  Geo.  IV. 
k  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  ss.  1  and  26) :  of  the  name  or  hand, 
writing  of  the  receiver- general  of  Excise,  or  Excise  comp- 
troller of  eash,  &c.  to  any  draA.  kc.  upon  the  Bank  (7  &  8 
Geo.  IV.  e.  59.  s.  66;  11  Geo.  IV.  k  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  s. 4 ; 

2  It  9  Wm.  IV.  c  129;  9  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  44,  s.  9;  7 
Wm.  IV.  k  1  Vice.  c.  84,  ss.  2  and  9) ;  of  stamps  upon  or 
rrlatmrtooBrdsordioe(9Geo.  IV.  c.  18,s.  95;  llGeo.  IV. 
k  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  as.  1  and  26) ;  of  certificates,  &c.  as  to 
anoutties  gmtible  by  the  commissioQers  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  or  of  instnnneats  made  by  them  relating 
tbertto  (lOC^eo.  IV.  e.  24.  s  41 ;  II  Geo.  IV.  k  1  Wm.  IV. 
e.  66.  ss.  1  and  26;  2ft  9Wm.  IV.c.  69,  s.  19;  7  Wm.  IV. 
ft  1  Vict.  c.  84,  ss.  1  and  9) ;  of  certificates  and  other  docu- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  pay  or  prite-money ,  doe  in  respect  of 
sertioes  performed  by  any  person  in  the  navy  (11  Geo.  IV.  ft 

1  Wm.  IV.  c.  20,  ».  89  and  88 ;  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  40,  s.  95) ; 
of  Excboqonrobills,!  Exchequer  debentures,  East- India  bonds, 
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bank-notes,  bills  of  exchango,  prumia—fj  solas  and  wirar*! 
or  orders  for  the  payment  of  mooey  (11  Geo.  IV.  ft  I  Wn  \\ 
c.  66,  s.  9;  2  ft  9  Wm.  IV.  c.  129,  s.  1 ;  9 ft  4  Wm  IV 
c.  44,  s.  9 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  ft  1  Vict  c.  84,  «.  2  and  .tt  f 
transfers  of  any  poUic  stock  tramfenble  at  the  Hrak  or  .n  -  -h 
Sea  House,  or  or  the  capital  stock  of  any  body  corprin'r  K' 
established  by  charter  or  act  of  parliament  (11  G4«.  I\  i^ 
1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  s.  6  in  part ;  2  ft  9  Wn.  IV.  e.  1^3  .  I 
9  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  44,  s.  9;  7  Wm.  IV.  ft  I  Vin.  r  m. 
ss.  2  and  9) ;  of  deeds,  bonds,  court-rolls,  receinti  for  tnr«i 
or  jroods,  or  accountable  reccipu,  or  orders  for  the  drfitr'i  , 
iroods  (11  Geo.  IV.  ft  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  s.  10);  of  n/irt 
in  registers  of  marriages  heretofore  kept,  or  in  fer«:rn  ui 
baptisms  or  burials  heretofore  or  hercaAer  la  be  kep4  hr  *h* 
ofliciating  minister  of  the  parish,  ftc,  or  of  manrisfe  ltft:-«-« 
(llGeo.IV.ftlWm.IV.c  66,s.90inpait;6&7Wm  IV 
c.  86, ».  49  and  49) ;  of  wills  and  other  testamentvrwn'.r.-t 
and  of  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer  any  public  stnri  f.-.* 
ferable  at  the  Banks  of  England  or  Ireland  or  the  S«Qtr  vi 
Hotise,  or  to  receive  any  dividend  in  respect  of  snv  mr^  k  *\ 
(11  Geo.  IV.  ft  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  m.  9  and  6:  J  A  ) 
Wm.  IV.  c.  129,  s.  2 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  ft  1  Vict  e.  M,  •  I 
and  9) ;  of  certificates,  ftc.  of  the  commisnoners  for  rr-*' 
relief  to  Trinidad,  British  Guiana.  St  Lucie,  and  the  l*  • : 
of  Dominica  (2  ft  9  Wm.  IV.  c.  125,  s.  65 ;  6  ft  6  Wm  h 
c.  51 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  ft  1  Vict.  c.  84,  ts.  I  and  9);  of  rrtr'i 
or  certificates  of  the  Slave-Compensation  Comaitti)ot.<r«  < .  k 
6  Wm.  IV.  e.  45,  s.  12 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  ft  1  Vict  c.  H  h  ! 
and  9) ;  of  recei^  for  subscriptions  towards  the  in  cf  •  • 
millions  for  funoing  Exchequer-bills  (2  ft  9  Vict  r.  y* 
s.  92). 

2.  Offending  a  third  time*  m  ottering  eoontorieit  trU  t 
silver  foreign  coin  not  permitted  to  be  current  witkia  ** » 
realm.  (97  Geo.  III.  c.  126,  a.  4 ;  U  Geo.  IV.  ft  I  Wa 
IV.  e.  66,  ss.  1  and  26.) 

9.  Personating  aeamen,  marines,  or  other  persom  mtW 
to  any  allowance  from  the  Compassionate  Fond  of  th#  ai«T. 
in  oraer  to  receive  their  pay  or  prise-money,  or  slkmrrr 
from  the  Compassionate  Fund.  (1 1  Geo.  IV.  ft  1  Wb  IV 
c.  20,  as.  84  and  88.) 

4.  Taking  folse  oath  in  order  to  obtain  probate  of  tkr  « 
or  administrmtion  of  the  effects  of  decened  seanwa  or  ■Br.:-^ 
or  demanding  their  iMiy  or  prise-money  liy  virtue  of  neb  v  : 
or  admmistration,  ftc.     (11  Geo.  IV.  ft  1  Wm.IV.(  :r 
ss.  85  and  88.) 

5.  Making  folse  entries  fai  the  books  of  the  Baak.  «r  tf*^ 
South  Sea  Company,  or  making  transfers  of  stock  trmdrn*- 
at  either  of  thoae  places.  In  the  names  of  persoos  not  Ur«{ 
the  true  owners  thereof.  (1 1  Geo.  IV.  ft  1  W«.  lY.  c  «# 
s.  5;  9  ft  9  Wm.  IV.  c.  129,  s.  1 ;  9  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  r  H 
s.  9;  7  Wm.  IV.  ft  1  Vict.  c.  84,  «.  2  and  9.) 

6.  Personating  the  owner  of  any  loch  last-moalionfd  tt«i 
or  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporate  bodpr,  ftc.  csttbi*^-*^ 
by  charter  or  act  of  pariiament,  or  of  any  dividend  m^'  * 
respect  of  such  stock,  and  thereby  timnsforring  or  cpwsc- 
ing  to  tnnsfer  such  stock,  or  receiring  or  cndrnvsarrx  e 
receive  such  dividend.  (11  Geo.  IV.  ft  I  Wm.  IV.  e  m 
s.  6  in  part,  and  7 ;  2  ft  9  Wm.  IV.  e.  129,  s.  1 .  >  i^ « 
Wm.  IV.  c.  44,  s.  9  ;  7  Wm.  IV.  ft  1  Vkt  c  8I,«  i» 

5.) 

7.  Acknowledging    any  recogniiance  or   bd.  ror*-*' 
actionem,  ^dgment,  or  d^  to  be  enrolled,  ia  the  a*' '' 
any  person  not  privy  thereto.    (11  Geo.  IV.  ft  1  Wm.  H 
c.  66,  s.  11.) 

8.  Destroying  or  injuring  registers  of  amniagis  hem  '  '^ 
kcDl,  or  registers  of  baptisms  or  burials  heichdort  «r  hf^y 
to  be  kept  by  the  officiating  minister  of  the  porisk,  ftr  ' ' . 
Geo.  IV.  ft  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  a.  20  In  nrt ;  6  ft  7  «^« 
IV.  c.  86,  ss,  49  and  49.) 

9.  Oflicers  of  the  Bank  or  Sooth  Sea  Compsny  »«rK*r 
embetsling,  or  running  away  with  aecvritics  or  Hk^tt-  i « ' 
Geo.  II.  c.  19,  8.  12;  24  Geo.  II.  e.  II,  s.  9;  95 Geo  HI 
c.  66,  8.  6 ;  97  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  s.  6  ;  4  ft  S  Vkt  r  S^ 
s.l.) 

pn}«viiotM.pQ*«n.u«%{lfT^.  adTvitv*!*,  B«Mlri«,|Mhftm«^^4^'^  ^ 
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6.  Stealing  to  the  TaJne  of  10».  goods  oFnlky  woollen,  linen 
or  cotton,  kc.,  whilst  exposed  in  any  place  during  any  stage 
of  maoufaoture.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29  a.  16;  7  Wm.  IV. 
&  1  Vict.  c.  90,  as.  2  and  8.) 

7.  Stealing  goods,  from  Teasels,  ftc.  in  ports  or  upon  naviga- 
ble rivers  or  canals,  &c.,  or  from  docks  or  quays,  &c.  adjacent 
thereto.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  s.  17 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1 
Vict.  c.  90,  ss.  2  and  8.) 

8.  Maliciously  killing,  nuuming  or  wounding  cattle.  (7  & 
8  Geo.  IV.  c.  80,  s.  16 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  90  ss.  2 
and  3.) 

9.  Maliciously  destroying  hop-binds  growing  on  poles  in 
hop  plantations.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  s.  18 ;  7  Wm.  IV. 
&  1  Vict.  c.  90,  sa.  2  and  8.) 

10.  Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,*  and  b^  threats  or  me- 
naces putting  any  inmate  in  bodily  fear.  (7  Wm.  IV.  &  1 
Vict.  c.  86,  83.  5  and  7.) 

11.  Robbery  or  stealing  from  the  person.  (7  Wm.  IV.  & 
1  Vict.  c.  87,  as.  5  and  10.) 

12.  Plundering  vessels  in  distress,  or  wrecked,  stranded,  or 
cast  on  shore,  or  anything  belonging  to  any  such  vessel.  (7 
Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  87,  ss.  8  and  10.) 

IS.  Maliciously  destroying  any  part  of  a  vessel  in  distress, 
or  wrecked,  stranded  or  cast  on  shore,  or  anything  belonging 
10  such  vessel.     (7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  89,  ss.  8  and  12.) 

XIX.  IVanaportationfor  fourteen  years. 

1.  Solemnizing  matrimony  at  any  other  time  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  bw,  or  without  oanns,  unless  by  licence  or  under 
the  provisions  of  the  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  85  (which  allows 
marnages  to  take  place  before  the  Registrar  of  the  district)  ;t 
or  pretending  to  be  in  holy  orders  and  solemnizing  matri- 
mony according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Englimd.  (4 
Geo.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  21.) 

2.  Being  possessed,  &c.  without  lawful  excuse,  of  forged 
bank-notes,  &c.  (11  Geo.  IV.  k  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  ss.  12 
and  28.) 

S  Without  the  authority  of  the  Bank,  making  or  being 
imsscssed  of  instruments  for  ntaking,  &c.  paper  used  by  the 
llank  for  bank-notes,  &c.  (11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c. 
60,  8.  13.) 

4.  Without  the  authority  of  the  Bank,  engraving,  making 
w  being  possessed  of  instruments  for  makings  &c.  bank-notes, 
See,  or  any  diaracter  or  ornament  resembling  any  part  of  a 
rjank-note.  Sec.  (11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  as.  15 
and  16.) 

XX.  Dransportation  for  any  term  not  eiceeding  fiwUan 
yean. 

1.  Aiding  prisoners  to  escape,  or  in  attempting  to  escape 
from  prison,  whetlier  an  actual  escape  be  made  or  not  (4 
Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  s.  43.) 

2.  Rescuing  offenders  sentenced  to  be  transported  or 
banished.     (5  Geo.  IV.  c.  84,  s.  22.) 

3.  Foreing  certificates  given  under  the  Income  Tax  Act. 
(5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  181,  continued  by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  4.) 

XXI.  Transporialtion  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ybtirfeeii 
nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  years  nor  less  than  one  year,  with  or  without  hard 
labour  or  solitanr  confinement,  or  with  both. 

1.  Forgery  of  memorials  or  certificates  of  registry,  &c.  of 
lands  in  Yorkshire  or  Middlesex  (2  &  3  Anne,  c.  4,  s.  19  ; 
5  Anne,  c.  18,  s.  8  ;  6  Anne,  c.  35,  s.  26  ;  7  Anne,  c.  20, 
s.  15 ;  8  G«o.  II.  c.  6,  s.  31 ;  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV. 
c.  66,  ss.  23  and  26) ;  or  of  extracts  from  registers  of  mar- 
riage, baptum,  or  burial,  in  order  to  sustain  any  daim  to 
any  allowance  from  the  Compassionate  Fund  of  the  Navy, 
&c.  (11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c  20,  ss.  87  in  part  and  88.^ 

2.  Subscribing  false  petitions  to  the  secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, or  personating  tne  representatives  of  deceased  seamen 
or  marines,  in  order  to  procure  a  certificate  from  the  In- 
spector of  Royal  Marines,  &c.,  thereby  to  obtam,  without 
^bate  or  letters  of  administration,  any  allowance  from  the 
Compassionate  Fund  of  the  Navy,  8cc.  (11  Geo.  IV.  h  1 
Wm,  IV.  c.  20,  ss.  86  and  88 ;  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  40.) 

3.  Makmg  fidae  affidavits,  &e.  in  order  to  procure  any 
person  to  be  admitted  a  pensioner  as  the  widow  of  an  officer 
of  the  royal  navy,  &c.  (U  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  ly.  c  20, 
fs.  87  in  part  and  88.) 

•  S««  the  7  ft  f)  Gm.  IV.  c  M,  ■.  13,  rafcrrtd  toia  boI**  p.  169 ;  U»  dtrabt- 
'ul.  however,  if  the  deflnitkMi  of  the  tarm  **  4w«Uinf-hoow  "  thcfv  eostalncd, 
4pplv  to  thfe  ftbove  olTenee ;  Chouh  in  all  protafaUity  it  woaU  bs  haUi  Co  do  sot 
rbe  iiboT«  offcnM  beiaf  contaimd  fa  Ilia  «&•  (aaa  7  ft  S  GacK  IV.  e.  19,  a.  IS) 
t*>  H-IUch  that  dtflnition  waa  iiitaiidt4  to  tpply- 

t  8e«>  Wlow.  the  panbhaiieiit  Uk  aolMBnttng  Mtiilaan  oooCiary  lo  IIm  !«•• 
«iai«MU  »r  •  ac  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  U. 


4.  Without  authority,  making  or  being  pnsirsKd  sT  xdUo^ 
ments  for  making,  8k:.  paper  used  by  any  other  bnk  t^ 
the  Bank  of  EngTand.  (11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wa.  IV.  e  6$ 
ss.  17  and  26.) 

5.  Without  authority,  engraving,  making  or  being  poi. 
seased  of  instruments  for  making,  &c.  the  notes,  fce.  of  say  oiW 
bank  than  the  Bank  of  England.  (II  Geo.  IV.  k  1  Wm 
IV.  c.  66,  ss.  18  and  26.) 

6.  Without  author!^,  making  or  bring  posicsscj  of  is. 
struments  for  making,  &c.  foreign  bills,  notes,  &c.  (11  G«o 
IV.  k  I  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  ss.  19  and  26.) 

XXII.  lyofuportatum  for  an^  term  not  exoeedbf /)«r. 
teen  nor  leas  than  aeven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  etc««^ui^> 
three  years  nor  leas  than  one  ^ear. 

1.  Subacribing  or  ^Aiblishmg,  ke,  falae  petitkMs  to  th« 
Inspector  of  seamen's  wills  in  order  to  obtain  a  ehcqo^  or 
certificate  in  lieu  of  probate  or  letters  of  administrstioQ,  b 
cases  where  deceased's  aasets  do  net  exceed  32/.  sad  SCH/.  r^ 
spectively.     (2  Wm.  IV.  c.  40,  s.  33.) 

XXIII.  Ii^a»^M)rtatum  for  any  term  not  exceedisg/ov- 
teen  nor  less  than  seven  veare,  or  imprisonment  not  eicMdioc 
three  years,  with  or  witnout  hard  labour  or  solitsr^  foafinr. 
ment,  or  with  both ;  and  the  offender,  if  a  male,  bit  he 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whippfJ,  in 
addition  to  such  imprisonment. 

1.  Stealing  by  clerks  or  servants.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  i.  S9. 
ss.  4  and  46.) 

2.  Embeimement  by  clerks  or  servants.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  29,  ss.  4  and  47.) 

3.  Receiving  property,  the  stealing  or  taking  wherwf  • 
fetoay,  knowing  the  same  to  have  bM  stolen,  &c  (7  & ) 
Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  4  and  64.) 

4.  Boatmen  and  others  concealing,  ftc.  and  not  reportis; 
according  to  law,  or  obliterating  the  marks,  &c.  on,  ndon 
or  other  articles  found  by  them  on  the  coast,  &c.  {pn^iM 
the  stealing  of  such  articles  on  shore  would  amount  to  felooj) 
(1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  1 :  and  c.  76.) 

XXIV.  Ihm^xniation  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ^hf' 
teen  nor  less  than  seven  vears,  or  imprisonment  not  eiceeda: 
three  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour  or  solitsrj  oonfiM^ 
ment,  or  with  both. 

1.  ImjNtiring  or  lightenmg  the  qneen's  curreat  goM  f 
silver  com,  witn  intent  to  make  the  same,  when  so  iioDurcii. 
&c.,  pass  for  the  queen*s  current  gold  or  silver  coin.  (sWb 
IV.  c.  84.  ss.  6  and  19.) 

2.  Stealing  post  letter-bags  from  Post-oiBce  psdwts.  <* 
unlawfully  tuing  letters  out  of  or  opening  such  htp.  0 
Wm.  IV.  k  1  Vtct  c.  36,  ss.  29,  41  and  42.) 

XXV.  lytmeportation  for  any  term  not  exeee£og/ar* 
teen  nor  leas  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  acm-v 
three  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

1.  Embezzlement  by  public  officers.  (2  Wn.  IV.  c.  4. 
s.  1.) 

2.  Forgery,  kc.  of  aasa^r  marks  on  pold  or  nlver  we, 
or  fraudulently  using  genuine  dies  provided  for  msHun;  sart 
wares.     (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  22,  s.  2.) 

XXVI.  TrantportaHon  for  an^jr  term  not  eiceedinp/««r- 
teen  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exoercc; 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  laooor  or  solitsrjr  ccab«- 
ment,  or  with  both. 

1.  Officer  of  the  court  certifying  aa  true.  &c.  snr  ^ 
copy  of  a  previous  conviction.  &c.  of  any  offence  reUtioc  to 
the  coin,  where  a  person  shall  be  subseqoentlv  nMiicted  ^ 
any  such  offence.     (2  Wm.  IV.  c.  34,  ss.  9  and  19.) 

XXVII.  TVon^iortofMM  for  any  term  not  exceeding /«"• 
teen  years,  or  confinement  not  exceeding  five  nor  lc«  tha 
three  yean,  with  hard  labour. 

1.  Trading  in  slavea  either  directly  or  indirectly,  v  ^' 
terinff  into  contracts  in  connexion  therewith ;  or  fetf^ 
certificates  of  valuation,  aentences  or  decrees  of  coodcnMtxtt 
or  restitution,  8tc.  (6  Geo.  IV.  c  113,  a.  10 ;  3  &  4  W». 
IV.  c.  73.*) 

XXVIII.  TVantportaiion  for  the  tenn  t^fmrtem  jctT?, 
or,  in  mitigation  or  commutation  of  nch  punichmeat,  ^ 
oflbnder  to  be  publicly  whipped,  finei'  or  imprisoned,  or  w 
or  any  one  or  more  of  them.  .     , 

1.  Obliterating,  &c.  the  marks  denoting  her  Mtjestji 
property  in  any  warlike  or  naval,  ordnance  or  vidasUo^. 
or  other  public  atorea,  for  the  purpose  of  eoMesKof  1^' 
Majesty's  property  in  such  atorea.  (9  k  10  Wb.  lU  f 
41 ;  89  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  89,  as.  4  and  7 ;  64  G<o.  HI. 
c.  60;  66  Geo.  III.  c.  127  ;  66  Gee.  III.  o.  138.) 
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XXIX.  Ihpuportatum  far  ieoen  yesiXB, 

1.  ObstructinflT  the  ezecution  of  process,  &c.  within  the 
hamlet  of  Wapping,  Stepney,  or  aoj  other  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  weekly  bilb  of  mortality,  wherein  persons  shall 
unlawfully  assemble  and  associate  for  the  sheltering  them- 
selves firora  thdr  debtors,  of  which  complaint  shall  haye 
been  nittde  by  a  prasentmont  of  the  grand  jury  at  a  general 
or  quarter  sessioos  of  the  proper  county.  (U  Geo.  I.  c.  22, 
ss.laiid2.) 

2.  Aiding  the  escape  from  officers  of  justice  of  prisoners 
in  their  custody  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  to  gaol  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  of  commitment  tor  treason  or  felony,  or 
the  escape  of  felons  on  their  way  for  transportation.  (16 
Geo.  IL  c  SI,  s.  8.*) 

3.  Riotously  assembling,  to  the  number  of  Bve  or  more, 
to  rescue  oflenden  against  the  Acts  relating  to  spirituous 
liquors ;  or  assaaldng  persons  who  haye  given,  &c.  evidence, 
&C.  MinsC  such  ofienders,  &c.     (24  Geo.  II.  c.  40,  s.  28.) 

4.  rrisooen  for  debt  not  delivering  m  under  the  Lords' 
Act  m  true  account  of  all  their  estate  and  effects,  &c.t  (32 
G«o.  IL  c.  28,  8.  17 ;  83  Geo.  III.  c.  6 ;  89  Geo.  III. 
c50.) 

5.  DuBMng,  &c.  buoys,  &c.  fixed  to  the  anchors  or 
mooriiigs  of  vemls  in  the  Thames,  with  intent  to  steal  the 
same.    ?2  Geo.  IIL  c.  28,  s.  13  ) 

6.  Being  convicted  a  second  time(  of  unlawfully  stopping 
or  attempting  to  stop,  or  of  otherwise  preventing  the  con- 
veyance of  grain  to  or  from  any  d^,  market-town  or 
place  m  the  kingdom.  (11  Geo.  II.  c.  22;  86  Geo.  III. 
c.  9,  Si.  2  and  6.) 

7.  With  intent  to  prevent  the  removal  of  grain,  pulling 
dowa  or  otherwise  destroying  granaries,  &c.  (36  Geo.  IIL 
c.9,a,2.) 


8.  Fofgery  of  the  dedaretions  of  the  return  of  nremioms  on 
policies  or  contracts  of  insurance.  (54  Geo.  III.  c  138,  s. 
10 ;  64  Geo.  UL  c.  144,  s.  11.) 

9.  Fombly  rescuing  o^nders  or  goods  seized  under  6  Geo. 
IV.  c  80  (for  repealing  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in 
England,  &c.),  or  otherwise  forcibly  opposing  the  execution 
o(  the  pcrwen  o'  that  Act    (6  Geo.  I V .  c.  80,  s.  143.) 

10.  Beins  found  m  company  with  more  than  four  persons 
with  smuggled  goods,  or  m  company  with  only  one  person 
within  6re  miles  of  the  coast,  &c.  with  such  goods,  and  armed 
or  disguised.     (8  &  9  Vict  c.  87,  s.  65.) 

11.  Forfierj  of  the  superscription  of  a  post  letter  with  in* 
tent  to  avoid  the  payment  of  postage.}  (7  Wm.  IV.  and  1 
VicL  c.  36,  s,  34.) 

XXX.  Ihauportaium  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years. 

1.  Forsety  of  the  seal,  &c.  of  the  British  Sodety  for  ex- 
tending the  Fisheries  and  improving  the  Sea  Coasts  of  the 
Kingdom.     (26  Geo.  III.  c.  108,  s.  26.) 

2.  Administering  oaths  intended  to  bmd  the  person  taking 
the  aame  to  engage  in  any  seditious  purpose,  &c.,  or  to  be  of 
any  sosodation  or  confederacy  formed  tor  any  such  purpose, 
kc.     (37  Geo  IIL  c.  123,  s.  1.) 

S.  Counterfeiting  foreign  gold  or  silver  coin,  not  per- 
mitted to  be  conent  within  the  realm.  (37  Geo.  III.  c.  126, 
S.2.) 

4.  Bringing  any  such  coin  into  the  realm  with  intent  to 
otter  the  aame.    (37  Geo.  III.  c.  126,  s.  3.) 

5.  Bositmen,  &c.  conveying  anchors.  &c.  which  they  enow 
to  bave  been  swept  for  or  otherwise  tuen  possession  of  with- 
out bdng  renorted  according  to  law,  to  any  foreign  «>rt,  8cc., 
and  there  dispostng  of  the  same.  (1  &  2  Geo.  iV.  c.  75, 
t.  15.) 

XXXI.  IVaneportaCidn  for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment 
for  anyperiod  not  less  than  two  y^rs. 

1 .  Wttbottt  lawful  excuse,  making  or  bdng  possessed  of  any 
for  making  the  paper  used  for  permits  by  the 


Commissioiiers  of  Excise,  or  odng  possessed  of  any  such 

*  See  tJm  1  ft  S  GeOu  IV.  c  SS,  ■.  1,  which,  under  eettein  diciiBMtaaMa, 
iaflkta  maaporlaSion  Itar  Mven  yem,  or  Imiviaonment  not  eaneedinf  three 
;««■  aor  lea  Umb  oae  year,  opon jpeisou  icKuini:  or  aiding  in  reoeoinx  mi- 
■  iimw  appeeheaded  for  Mooy,  whflet  in  Che  poeoud  custody  of  «  eonstable 

iffeader  la  endi  OHM  aa  an  aeeaMavy 

SUy  repealed  by  1  &  S  Vict.  e.  110. 

^  9  paiaing  of  that  act,  no  priaoner  for  debt  Aall 

peiUaa  aay  eout  fv  hia  diKharfe  vuSbt  the  proviaioaa  of  8S  Geo.  n.  e.  28, 
mM  riaU  «qr  aeditar  ef  any  pffaoaer  petition  any  eonrt  for  the  exereiM  of  the 
toapttleory  power  gtrca  acaanat  debtan  under  the  pioviaiona  of  that  act. 

XYhe  Meitece  is  pnniahable,  on  wuaaaary  coavielion,  with  imprison- 
•Mat  and  hwdUbenrfv  any  tana  not  eseeediag  three  mmlhs  nor  lev  than 

'  (  Tiaerc  as*  aUll  anae  cases  to  whkh  this  enactment  is  applicablf 


paper,  or  engraving,  &c.  any  plate,  &c.  for  making  or  printing  . 
the  p^er  used  for  jpermits,  &c.    ^2  Wm.  IV.  c.  16,  s.  3.) 

2.  Without  lawful  excuse,  making  or  being  possessed  of 
instruments  for  making  the  paper  to  be  o^  for  postage  covers, 
or  being  possessed  of  an^  sucn  paper,  or  by  any  means  imitat* 
ing  or  causing  to  appear  m  any  paper  the  marks  or  threads,  6rc. 
to  be  used  in  postage  coven.     (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  29.) 

XXXII.  i¥an^fortatum  for  eeoen  vears,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  four  years. 

1.  Forgery  of  certificates  or  bills  of  exchange  mentioned  in 
2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  106  TAn  Act  for  enabling  Officers,  &c.  in 
the  Army  to  draw  for  their  Half-pay  and  i^owances).  (2 
&  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  106,  s.  3.) 

XXXIII.  IVaneportatum  for  eeoen  years,  or  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years  nor  less  than  one 
year,  with  bard  labour. 

1.  Forgeiy  of  the  seals,  stamps  or  ngnatores  of  such  certi- 
ficates, official  or  public  documents,  proceeding  of  corpora- 
tions, or  joint  stock  or  other  companies,  or  certified  copies  of 
such  documents  or  proceedings,  as  are  receivable  in  evidence 
in  Parliament  or  in  any  jodicud  proceeding,  or  tendering  m 
evidence  such  certificates,  &c.  with  false  or  counterfeit  seals 
&c.  thereto ;  or 

2.  Forgery  of  the  signature  of  any  e^ty  or  common  law 
judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  at  Westmmster,  to  any  judicial 
or  official  document,  or  tendering  in  evidence  any  such  docu- 
ment with  a  false,  &c.  signature  of  any  such  judge  thereto ;  or 

3.  Printing  copies  of  private  acts  or  of  the  journals  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  which  copies  shall  fiusely  purport  to 
have  been  printed  by  the  printers  to  the  Crown  or  either 
House  of  Parliament,  or  tendering  in  evidence  any  such  copy, 
knowing  that  the  same  was  not  printed  by  the  persons  by 
wh<Hn  it  so  purports  to  have  been  printed.  (8  &  9  Vict  c. 
113,  s.  4.) 

XXXIV.  2hai^por/€i^fon  for  seven  years,  or  imprison- 
ment for  any  tenn  not  exceeding  three  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement,  or  with  both. 

1.  Persons  employed  under  the  Post-Office  stealing,  em- 
beaezling,  secreting  or  destroying  post-letters.  (7  Wm.  IV. 
&  1  Vict.  c.  36,  ss.  26  and  42.) 

XXXV.  Dransportation  for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years  nor  less  than  one  year, 
with  or  without  hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement,  or  with 
both. 

1.  Forgery  of  the  name  or  handwriting  of  witnesses  attest- 
ing the  execution  of  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer  any  public 
stock  transferable  at  the  Bank  or  South  Sea  House,  or  any 
capital  stock  of  any  body  corporate,  &c.  established  by  charter 
or  act  of  parliament,  or  to  receive  any  dividend  in  respect 
thereof  (11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  ss.  8  and  26) ;  or  or 
copies  of  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,*  or  burials,  directed 
by  law  to  be  transmittM  to  the  registrar  of  the  diocese ;  or 
making  ialse  entries  in  such  copies,  &c.  (11  Geo.  IV.  & 
1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  ss.  22  and  26.) 

2.  Clerks,  &c.  of  the  Bank  or  South  Sea  House,  with  intent 
to  defraud  any  person,  making  out  dividend  warrants  for  a 
greater  or  less  amount  than  the  persons  on  whose  behalf  they 
are  made  out  are  entitled  to.  (11  Geo.  &  Wm.  IV.  c.  66, 
ss.  9  and  26.) 

XXXVI.  TnmtpcTtaHon  for  seven  jesn^  or  imprisonment 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour  or  solitary  confinement,  or  with  both ;  and  the  offender, 
if  a  male,  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publidy  or  privately 
whipped,  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment. 

1.  Forgery  of  the  stamps  or  seals  on  hides  or  skins  (9  Anne, 
c.  11 ;  10  Anne,  c.  99 ;  5  Geo.  I.  c.  2,  s.  9 ;  62  Geo.  III.  c. 
143,  8.  1 ;  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9]) ;  of  the  stamps 
or  seals  used  for  stamping  or  sealing  cambrics  or  lawns,  in 

Iiursuanoe  of  4  Geo.  III.  c.  37,  An  Act  for  the  better  cstab- 
iahing  a  manufactory  of  Cambrics  and  Lawns  at  Winchelsea, 
in  the  County  of  Sussex,  &c.  (4  Geo.  III.  c.  It7,  s.  26 ;  52 
Geo.  III.  c.  143,  s.  1 ;  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9) ; 
of  the  stamps  or  seals  on  silk  (13  Greo.  III.  c.  66,  s.  5 ;  52  Geo. 

III.  c.  143,  s.  1 ;  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  28,  ss.  8  and  9 ;  1  Wm. 

IV.  c.  17,  s.  1^ ;  of  the  name  or  handwriting  of  the  registrar 
of  the  Court  or  Admiralty  or  High  Court  of  Appeals  of  Prizes, 
&c.,  to  any  instrument  relating  to  the  money  or  efiects  of  the 
suitors  of  those  courts  (53  Geo.  III.  c.  151,  s.  12;  7  &  8 

*  Asrenids  copies  of  legistenof  martiagea,  it  wonld  appear  that  this  offence 
'         '  '    roTS  ft?  Wm.ly. 0.86 (for rsilsteriiwbfattiis, deaths. 


^_,  in  finglaxid),  be  committed  vith  reapeet  to  such  conies  only  ss 

w««  tmnsmitted  befioie  thst  Act  came  into  operation.  It  la  atiU  in  fbll  fbrce 
however,  aaiegaidaiesisteis  of  baptiama  or  burials.  (See  the  49th  sect,  of  6  Ik  t 
Wm.  IV.  c.  «6  > 
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Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  M.  8  and  9) ;  of  quarantine  certificates  (6 
Goj.IV.  c.  78,  8.25;  7  &  8  Geo.  lY.  c  88,  ss.  8  and  9)  ; 
of  the  name  or  handwriting  of  her  Majesty's  Comroiasioners  of 
Woods,  Forests,  Land  Avenues,  Works  and  Buildings,  to 
any  draft,  &c.  for  any  money  m  the  Bank,  &c.  on  account  of 
such  commissionen,  &c.  ^  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and 
9;  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  dO,  s.  124 ;  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  1,  s.  1) ; 
or  of  the  prooess  of  inferior  courts  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
and  damages  in  personal  actions  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8 
and  9:7  &  8  Vict  c.  19,  s.  5  in  part). 

2.  Obstructing  the  execution  or  prooefs,  &c.  within  Suffolk 
Place  or  the  Mmt,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  (9  Geo.  I.e.  28,  ss.  1  and  2 ;  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c. 
28,  ss.  8  and  9.) 

3.  Persons  having  preserved  merchandise  &c.  belonging 
to  vessels  wrecked  &c.  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  selling  or  otherwise  making  away  with  the  same,  or  in 
any  manner  altering  the  same  with  intent  to  prevent  the  dis- 
covery or  identity  Uiereof  by  the  owners.  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV. 
c.  76,  s.  8 ;  7  &  8  Goo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9.) 

4.  Quarantine  officers  deserting  from  their  duty  or  permit- 
ting persons  &c.  to  depart  from  lazarets  &c.,  unless  oy  per- 
mission under  an  order  u  council,  &c. ;  or  giving  false  certifi- 
cates of  vesseb  having  duly  performed  quarantine.  (6  Geo. 
IV.  c.  78,  s.  21 ;  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9.) 

5.  Solemnixing  marriages  (except  in  the  case  of  Quakers 
or  Jews,  or  by  special  licence)  in  any  other  place  than  a 
church,  chapel  or  registered  office,  or  doing  so  in  any  such 
office  in  the  absence  of  the  regbtrar  of  the  district,  &c.  (7 
&  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9 ;  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  85, 
s.  39.) 

6.  Superintendent  registrars  issuing  certificates  for  mar- 
riage, or  registering  marriages,  contrary  to  law  ;  or  registrars 
or  superintendent  registrars  issuing  licences  for  marriage,  or 
solemnizing  marriages,  contrary  to  law.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c. 
28,  ss.  8  and  9;  6  &  7  Wm.  iV.  c.  86,  s.  40;  7  Wm.  IV.  & 
1  Vict  c.  22,  s.  3.) 

7.  Destroying,  counterfeiting  or  mserting  false  entries  in, 
the  register-books  directed  to  be  providcSi  by  the  act  for 
rogisterine  births,  deaths,  and  nuurriages  in  England;  or 
forging  the  seal  of  the  register^office.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c. 
28,  ss.  8and  9;  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  86,  s.  43.) 

8.  Officer  of  the  court  uttering  false  certificates  of  indict- 
ments and  convictions  of  a  previous  felony ;  or  any  other 
person  signing  &c.,  such  certificates  as  such  officer,  &c.  (7  & 
8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  9  and  11.) 

9.  Simple  larceny.     (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  29,  ss.  3  and  4.) 

10.  I>(«r-stealing,  &c.,  where  the  deer  are  kept  in  enclosed 
lands.     (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  3,  4,  and  26.) 

11.  Deer*  stealing,  &c.  where  the  deer  are  kept  in  unen- 
closed lands  (for  a  second  oflfence*) ;  or  oflfending  a  second 
time  in  committing  any  other  offence  relating  to  deer  for 
which  a  pecuniary  penalty  only  is  imposed,  whether  such 
second  oftence  be  of  the  same  description  as  the  first  or  not. 
(7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  sa.  3,  4,  and  26.) 

12.  Deer-stealers,  &c.  beating  or  wounding  deer-keepers. 
(7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  0.  29,  ss.  8,  4,  and  29  ) 

13.  Stealing  oysters  &c.  from  oyster-beds  &c.  (7  &  8  Geo. 
IV.  c.  29,  ss.  3,  4,  and  36.) 

14.  Stealing  or  severing  with  intent  to  steal,  ore,  coal  &c. 
from  mines  &c  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  3, 4,  and  37.) 

15.  Stealing  or  damaging  with  intent  to  steal,  ormalid- 
ottsly  destroyinij;  &c.  trees,  &c.  growing  in  parks  &c.  or 
grounds  belonging  to  dwelling-houses,  if  the  value  of  the 
article  stolen  or  the  amount  of  injury  done  exceeds  1/.,  or 

rawing  elsewhere,  if  such  value  or  amount  exceeds  51.    (7 
8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  3,  4,  and  38 ;  and  c.  30,  ss.  19  and 

16.  Stealing,  or  damaging  with  intent  to  stoal,  or  malici- 
ously destroyinff  &c.  trees  &c.,  wherever  nowing,  if  the 
•lealing  thereof;  or  the  injury  done  is  to  ttie  amount  of  a 
shilling  at  the  least,  and  if  the  offender  has  been  twice  pre- 
Tioaaly  oonvicted.t  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  3, 4,  and  39 : 
and  c.  30,  ss.  20  and  27.) 

17.  Stealing,  or  damaging  with  intent  to  steal,  or  malici- 
OQsljT  destroying  &c.  planto,  vegetable  productions  &c.  grow 
isg  m  gardens,  conservatories  &c.,  if  the  ofi«nder  has  been 


eoBTictkm  only,  by  Una  not 


previously  convicted  of  any  of  aoch  oOeDoes.*     (7  &  8  C«u 
c.  29,  ss.  3,  4,  and  42;  and  c.  30.  ss.  21  and  27.) 

18.  Stealing,  or  breaking  &c.  with  intent  to  slial.  pUa, 
fixtures  &C.  from  buildings,  or  metal  fences  &c.,  beloa^iay  lo 
dwelling-houses  or  fixed  in  any  place  dedicated  to  public  ■* 
or  ornament     (7  &  8  Geo.  lY.  c.  29,  ss.  3,  4,  sad  4(.) 

19.  Tenants  or  lodgers  stealing  cbatteb  or  fixtunsK  t  to  U 
used  with  any  house  or  lodging.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  cl2&.  «. 
3,  4,  and  45.) 

20.  Destroying  &c.  threshing-machines,  or  engines  uatA  k 
any  other  manufacture  than  those  of  silk,  wooUcn,  linen,  « 
cotton  goods,  or  of  framework-knttted  pieces,  stockinn,  bm 
or  lace.    (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  as.  4  and  27.) 

21.  Drownizig  mines,  or  obstructing  airways,  thiftt  &r. 
belonging  to  mines,  with  intent  to  damage  or  dmj  the  «oii. 
ing  of  them.     (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  ss.  6  and  27.) 

22.  Destroymg  or  damaging  engines  for  wofkiog  anon,  t 
any  buildings  or  erections  used  in  conducting  the  oamm  U 
mines.    (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  ss.  7  and  27.) 

23.  Damaging  vesseb  otherwise  than  by  fire,  with  tou^ 
to  render  them  useless.  (7&  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  80,  si.  10  nd 
27.) 

24.  Dami^ag  sea-banks  or  the  banks  of  riven,  canab  cf 
marshes,  or  injuring  navigable  rivers  or  canab,  with  istnt 
and  so  as  thereby  to  obstruct  the  navigation  tbertof.  (7  a » 
Geo.  IV.  c.  30,  ss.  12  and  27.) 

25.  Maliciously  setting  fire  to  crops  of  grun  or  puke,  ]^ 
Utions  of  trees,  heath,  fm,  &c.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  30,  a.  i; 
and  270 

26.  Ofienders  ordered  to  be  confined  in  Fkridmnt  prwjD 
escaping  or  breaking  prison,  &c.,  after  they  have  been  •Iraitj> 
punisbedt  for  escaping  therefrom,  &c,  or  whibt  in  tbeni. 
tody  of  the  person  under  whose  chai^ge  they  are  csafiai^. 
(7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,ss.  8  and  9;  l&2Vktc.82,i.  I: 

27.  Rescuing  ofienders  ordered  to  be  confined  in  PiiUnuv: 
prison  during  their  conveyance  there  or  whilst  in  the  coitMf 
of  the  person  under  whose  charge  they  are  confined.  (7  K  i 
Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9 ;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  82,  s.  19.) 

28.  Persons  having  the  custody  of  such  ofienders,  sIIovjv 
them  to  escape.  (7  &  8  Geo.  iV.  c.  28,  «.  8  and  9;  U  ^ 
Vict.  c.  82,  s.  13.^ 

29.  Aiding  in  the  escape  of  such  offenders,  or  attraptc: 
to  rescue  them,  although  no  rescue  be  made.  (7  &  « ^ir 
IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9 ;  1  «t  2  Vict.  c.  82,  s.  18.) 

30.  Destroying,  counterfeiting  or  making  fsbe  eotrkt  u 
non-parochial  rcgbters  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  &c  [' 
&  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9 ;  3  &  4  Vict  c.  92,  i.  8. ) 

31.  Convicts  confined  in  the  Pentonville  and  Miii^vu 
prisons,  being  a  second  time{  convicted  of  hreskiog  pn» 
or  escaping  during  their  conveyance  to  such  prisons.  (7  &  fc 
Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9;  5  &  6  Vict.c.  29,s.  24is  tct. 

6  &  7  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  22  in  part.) 

32.  Rescuing  or  uding  m  rescuing  conricts  daring  thtr 
conveyance  to  the  Pentonville  and  MiUbank  prisons  or  du.iu: 
their  imprisonment  therein.  (7  8c  8  Geo.  IV.  c,  28, »  i 
and  9;  5  &  6  Vict  c.  29,  s.  26  in  part ;  6  &  7  Vict  c  S6.  % 
23,  in  part.) 

33.  Persons  having  the  custody  of  convicts  m  the  Pent  -v 
ville  and  Millbank  prisons  wilfully  allowing  then  to  aa^' . 
or  any  person  aiding  such  convicts  to  escape,  sltboagk  to 
escape  be  made,  or  attempting  to  rescue  such  conricts,  or  tiiicc 
in  any  such  attempt,  though  no  rescue  be  made.  (7  &  8  G«^' 
IV.  c.  28,  ss,  8  and  9;  5  &  6  Vict  c.  29,  s.  25  in  psrt;  61 

7  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  23  in  part.) 

34.  Acting  as  a  bailiff'of  any  inferior  ooort  far  the  rccunn 

«  Tha  flnt  offmee  b  ponlahabto  on  mmmnr  eonvktiM  oilj.  ht  lapikv 
mmt  not  «s0eedinf  aU  cdmUt  noodis,  with  or  witlMMt  ha4  Umt,*^ 
line  not  exceeding  20i.  over  end  mbove  the  vtlue  of  the  pUim  ftc  or  Hk  >v"7 
done.    (See  7  ft  SOeo.  IV.  e.  SS,  t.  4>;  end  c.  30,  i.  Sl.) 

t  lliat  ii  to  My,  by  en  eddMon,  iMt  exccediag  tvD  V 


Bv,  •naeaet.i9ore.  ........  .«.w»,.v  »  . 

nieone  oennltinf  the  fowmumt  or  any  of  the  < 
Umein,  era  UaUe  npon  eonvletlon  to  be  impclKmedfer  aay  ttra  nx  rvm' '« 
two  yean  in  addlttoii  tothe  term  ffor which  at  die  tteeorceonrisief  tt>i 'f^'* 
they   irera  tnlbitct  to  bo  oottSaed,  and,  tf  milea.  may  te  oidnH  ccrr^ 
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of  debts  or  dinniget  in  penonal  acdons,  without  lawful  autho- 
ritjr.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  28,  as.  8  and  9;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  19, 
a.  S  in  part. ) 

S5.  Wonmen  in  mines  in  Cornwall  removing  or  concealing 
ove  with  intent  to  defraud  the  proDrieton  of  such  mines.  (2 
&3  Viet.c.68,s.  10.) 

XXXVII.  DwuporUUion  for  $even  years,  or  imprison- 
OMot  for  aajr  term  not  ezceedine  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labour;  and  the  ofiender,  if  a  male,  nmy  be  once,  twice, 
or  thrioe  poUidy  or  privately  whipped,  in  addition  to  such 
iroiwisnnPMfnt. 

1.  Child-atealing.  (9Geo.IV.c.  81,s.21.) 

XXXVIII.  TVauJMntatwn  for  «sMn  years,  or  imprison- 
iBCDt  fior  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hanl  labour. 

1.  Bmmy.  (9Geo.  IV.  c  31,  s.  22.) 

XXaIX.  liranqfortatum  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
yean,  or  imprisonment  for  any  number  of  yean. 

1 .  Cutting  away  or  in  any  wav  injuring  or  concealing  buoys, 
ftc.  belooffinir  to  ressek  or  attached  to  the  andiors  or  cabies  of 
Ycaseia,  wheuMr  in  distress  or  otherwise.^  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c. 
75,  a.  110 

XL.  iVwuforiaiion  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
yean,  or  impnaonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  with- 
ant  hard  labour  or  aolitaiy  confinement,  or  with  both. 

1.  Counterfeiting  the  queen's  current  copper  coin;  or, 
witfacNit  lawful  authori^,  making  or  being  possessed  of  in- 
stiuments  for  oounterfeting  su(£  coin ;  or  buying  or  selling 
such  coin  at  a  lower  value  than  it  by  its  denomination  im- 
ports. (2  Wm.  IV.  c.  34,  sa.  12  and  19.) 

XLL  Dran^Murtatkfn  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
rean,  or  fine,  imprisonment,  and  such  corporal  punishment 
by  public  or  private  whipping,  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

1.  Slaughtering  or  flaying  horses  or  other  cattle  without 
taking;  ont  the  licence  and  giving  the  notice  required  by  the 
Act  Air  regulating  slaughtering-houses,  or  doing  so  at  any 
other  time  than  within  tne  hours  limited  by  the  Act,  or  not 
delaying  to  do  so,  when  prohibited  by  the  inspector.  (26  Geo. 

IV.  MuDXMXAiroBa. 

Misdemeanors  are  punishable  as  follows,  viz. :  with 
I.  Draupartation  for  Kfe, 

I.  B&ag  at  laive  withm  the  United  Kingdpm  [after  being 
sentenced  to  be  banished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  RcKef  Act  flO  Geo.  IV.  c.  7),]  without  some  lawful 
excuae^after  three  calendar  months  from  such  sentence.  (10 
Geo.IV.  c7,  s.  36.) 

II.  BantOment  for  Ufe. 

1.  Jesuits  or  members  of  Religious  Orders  or  Societies  of 
the  Chnrdi  of  Rome,  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows, 
coming  into  the  kmgdom.  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  s.  29)  ;t  or 

2.  £h;ving  obtained  the  Secretary  of  State's  licence  to 
come,  not  departing  within  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  time  mentioned  in  such  licence,  &c.  (10  Geo.  lY.  c.  7,  s. 
31.) 

a.  Widiin  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  becoming  a  Jesuit  or 
member  of  anf  Society  of  the  Church  of  Rome  TOund  by  mo- 
nastic or  religions  vows.  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  s.  34.) 

HI.  TYtauportation  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  or,  in 
miti^atioo  or  commutation  of  such  punishment,  the  offender  to 
be  poblidy  whipped,  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  all  or  any  one  or 
snore  of  them. 

1.  Not  befaig  a  contractor  with  tiie  Commissioners  of  the 
Xary,  Ordnance  or  Victualling  Office  for  her  Majesty's  use, 
selling,  leoeivmg  or  bdnff  poswssed  of  any  warlike  or  naval, 
oninaunce,  victuaUingor  other  public  stores,  without  being  able 
to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
&.C.,  expffcwng  tho  occanon  Ike.  of  such  stores  being  so  in 
'  B.}  (9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  41 ;  9  Geo.  I.  c.  8,  s.  3 ;  39  & 


* Tbe  lk9 Geo.  IT.  c  76,  •  SfOoatiiiiBaiiinOar  provwioii  n regudi booyi 
Ve.  vitliin  the  juriadictSoa  of  die  CUiqae  Porta,  but  ml^Kia  tlie  offender  to 
tcuuportatioB  not  exeeediog  fooxteen  yean. 

f  Tans  aad  die  next  tiro  offeaeea  do  not  apply  to  memben  of  Female  Sode- 
tirv.  ( 10  Geo.  IV.  e.  7,  a.  37.) 

Z  T>€  mode  in  which  the  39  ft  40  Geo.  IlL  e.  S9,  a.  1,  impooaa  the  above 
praaltiea  in  leapcct  of  theae  offeneea,  ia  by  enacting  that  peiaona  who  commit 
t&fm  dball  be  deemed  recehtn  tff  ttolem  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been 
.  ahaSL  ok  being  eonvieted  thereof  in  dne  fonn  of  law,  be  trane- 
>oad  me  aeaa,  nr  the  term  of  fooxteen  yean,  «•  aHmier  at  other 
a  Modi  ere  directad  lo  be  trmuported  by  the  iawi  amd  etatatea 
l&enbyaee.?  *  


potted  beyond 
ten  if  ' 
imbi 


a^ttts  realm;  and  &en  by  aec  7  emjpowen  the  conxt  to  mitigate  or  eommnte 
tta  pewMinient  ae  abem  mentioned:  the  poniahment  of  reoeiven  haa,  how> 
«^er.  been  aiaee  altoed  by  the  7  ft  S  Geo.  IV.  e.  SS,  m.  M  aad  5A.  Itthero- 
» ifoertion  how  At  aedi  aUention  hai  modified  the  above  pnnidi- 


40 Geo.  III.  c.  89,  ss.  1  and 7 ;  54  Geo.  III.  c.  60:  55  Geo. 

III.  c.  127 ;  66  Geo.  III.  c.  138,  s.  2.) 

2.  Being  a  second  time  convicted  (not  being  a  contractor 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  &c.)  of  being  possessed 
of  &c.  certain  of  her  Majesty's  or  other  public  stores,  the 
being  possessed  &c.  of  which  would  not  otherwise,  as  the  first 
offence,  subject  a  person  to  transportation.  (9  &  10  Wm.  III. 
c.  41 ;  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  89,  ss.  5  and  7 ;  54  Geo.  III.  c. 
60 ;  55  Geo.  III.  c.  127 ;  56  Geo.  III.  c.  138,  s.  2.) 

IV.  Transportation  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
such  imprisonment  to  be  with  or  without  hard  labour  or  soli- 
tary confinement,  or  with  both. 

1.  Bankers,  merchants  &c.  converting  to  their  own  nse 
money  or  securities  intrusted  to  them  to  be  applied  for  a  spe- 
cified purpose.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  4  and  49.) 

2.  Bankers,  merchants  &c.  converting  to  their  own  use 
chattels,  securities  &c.  intrusted  to  them  for  a  special  purpose, 
but  without  authority  to  sell  or  negotiate  &c.  tne  same.  (7  & 
8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  4  and  49.) 

3.  Factors  or  agents  pledgmg  goods  or  merchandise  in- 
trusted to  them  for  sale,  as  a  security  for  money  &c.  borrowed 
&c.  by  them.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  4  and  51.) 

V.  Trcat^potiation  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  nor 
less  than  seven  years,  or  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

1.  Agents  intrusted  with  goods  making  consignments  &c. 
thereof,  without  the  authority  of  their  principals.  (5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  39,  s.  6.) 

VI.  Transportation  for  9Xij  term  not  exceeding  ^bicrfeeii 
nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  with  hurd  labour 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

1.  Being  in  any  land,  by  nieht,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
more  (any  of  them  being  armed),  for  the  purpose  of  toking  or 
destroying  game*  or  rabbits.  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  69,  s.  9.) 

VII.  IVansportation  for  seven  years. 

1.  Counterfeiting  foreign  copper  or  other  coin  of  a  less 
value  than  silver  com,  not  permitted  to  be  current  in  this  king* 
dom  rfor  the  second  olienee).t  (43  (reo.  III.  c.  139,  s.  3.) 

Vlil.  Dran^M^rtation  for  seven  years,  or  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  such  imprisonment  to  be  with  or  without  hard 
labour  or  solitary  confinement,  or  with  both. 

1.  Stealing,  obliterating  or  destroying  records  or  original 
documents  belonging  to  Courts  of  Record,  &c.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.29,  ss.4and21.) 

2.  Stealing,  destroying  or  concealing  wills  or  other  testa- 
mentary instraments,  either  during  the  life  of  the  testator  or 
after  his  death.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  4  and  22.) 

8.  Stealing  title-deeds.  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  4  and 
23.) 

4.  Obtaining  property  by  false  pretences.}  (7  &  8  Geo. 

IV.  c.  29,  ss.  4  and  53.} 

IX.  Ihmsportation  lor  seven  years,  or  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

1.  Forsery  of  permits,  or  knowingly  accepting  o^  receiv- 
ing forged  permits.  (2  Wm.  IV.  c.  16,  s.  4.) 

portation  for  seven  years,  or  the  like  punishment 

for  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.( 

1.  Purohasing  or  receiving  anchors  &c.  which  have  been 
swept  for  or  otherwise  taken  possession  of,  whether  the  same 
have  belonged  to  vessels  in  distress  or  otherwise,  if  such  an- 
chors &c.  have  not  been  reported  &c.  according  to  law.  (1  &  2 
Geo.  IV.  c.  75,  s.  12 ;  and  c.  76,  s.  10.) 

XI.  Ihauportation  for  seven  years,  or  unprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour. 

1.  Assaulting  ofiSoers  on  account  of  the  «Mrcise  of  their 
duty  in  the  preservation  of  vessels  in  distress,  &c.  (9  Geo.  IV. 
c31,s.24.) 

XII.  Fine  of  40/.,  or  if  the  ofiender  have  not  goods  or 
chattels,  lands  or  tenementB  to  the  value  of  40/.,  then  impri- 
sonment by  the  space  of  one  halfjrear;|  and,  bendes  the 
before-mentioned  punishment,  the  OTOuder  may  be  imprisoned 

•  For  the  poipoiea  of  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  SB,  the  word  *'game"  indndea  harea, 
pheaaants,  partridgea,  gronae,  heath  or  moor  game,  black  gune,  and  boatarda. 
(See  aec.  18.) 

t  The  ponidmtent  tar  a  flnt  offence  ia  impiiaonment  not  eaeeeding  one 
year. 

^  See  the  S  &  9  Viet  e.  109,  a.  17.  which  declarea  that  peaona  winning 
money,  tee.  by  cheating  at  carda  or  other  eamea,  ahall  be  guilty  of  ofaCainiag 
each  money,  sc  by  fklae  pretencn,  and  ahau  be  paniahed  aooordingly. 

$  The  punlahment  for  a  miademeanor  at  common  Uw  ia  fine  and  imipHam^ 

It  ia  obIv  when  the  olTender  ia  proaeeoted  nnder  ft  KUi.  e.  9,  that  he  fa 
ItTea.    If  ptoaecttted  at  common  Uw  he  fa 


to  thfa' portion  of  tbeae  penaltlea.    1   .  

Ith  (hko  and  Impnaonnkent;  bat  may  be  aenteneed  to  the  oUmi 
penaltiea  atated  almve.  The  common  law  offence  extenda  dao  to  anborMlfaa 
of  pnjury  in  my  jodidal  froceeeing. 
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wHli  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exoeeding  teveii  yean,  or 
tramtported  for  a  term  not  •zoeeding  wecen  yean;  and,  in 
•dditMO  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  before-mentioned  poniahments, 
BMTf  be  impriaoned  with  hard  labour  for  wny  tenn  not  exceed- 

Sthe  term  for  which  he  maj  be  impriaoned  aa  afomaid ; 
the  offender  on  oooTiction  cannot  tnenceforth  be  received 
aa  a  witoeai  in  any  court  of  record,  unleaa  the  judgment  given 
■gainat  him  be  revened. 

1.  Subornation  of  perjury  in  any  of  the  Qneen*8  Courts  of 
Chancery  or  Courts  or  Record,  or  in  any  Leet,  View  of  Frank- 
dedge,  or  Law-day,  Ancient  Demesne  Court,  Hundred  Court, 
Court  Baron,  or  in  the  Court  or  Courts  of  the  Stannary  in 
the  oountiea  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  or  subominfr  witnesses 
sworn  to  testify  m  perpeluam  rex  memoriam^  (5  Eliz.  c.  9, 
sa.  3, 4,  and  6;  29£liz.  c.  6;  21Jac.  I.  c.  28,  s.  8  ;  2  Geo. 
II.  c.  26,  s.  2;  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  114;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict. 
c23.) 

XIII.  Fi»it  €f  20/.  and  impriaonment  for  six  months ;  f 
and  besides  the  beforo^mentioned  punishment  the  offender  may 
be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
aeven  years,  or  trantported  for  a  term  not  exceeding  mven 
years ;  and,  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  before-mentioned 
punishments,  may  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  the  term  for  which  he  may  be  imprisoned 
aa  aforesaid ;  and  the  offisnder  on  conviction  cannot  thence- 
forth be  received  as  a  witness  bi  any  Court  of  Record,  unless 
the  judgment  given  against  him  be  reversed. 

1.  Perjury  in  any  of  the  Courts  mentioned  above  in  the 
case  of  subornation  of  perjury,  or  by  an}  person  examined  ad 
verpetuam  rd  memoriam.  (5  Eliz.  c.  9,  ss.  6  and  7  ;  29  Eliz. 
c.  ft ;  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28.  s.  8 ;  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  s.  2 :  3  Geo. 
IV.  c.  114;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  23.t) 

2.  Seamen  or  marines  attempting  to  obtain  their  pay  by 
means  of  forged  certificates  of  their  discharge  from  the 

?ueen*s  ships,  or  from  hospitals  or  sick-quarters.     (11  Geo. 
V.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  20,  s.  89 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  28.§) 

3.  Forgery  of  certificates  of  the  Commissioners  for  exe- 
cutbg  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  of  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  any  naval  or  victualling  stores.  (2  Wm.  IV.  c.  40, 
s.  32 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  23.) 

4.  Making  false  declarations  or  signing  fidse  notices  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  marriages ;  or 

6.  Forbiddinsr  the  issue  of  any  superintendent  registi«r*s 
certificate,  by  falsely  representing  oneself  to  be  a  peroon 
whose  consent  to  such  marriage  is  required  by  law.  (6  &  7 
Wm.  IV.  c.  86,  s.  38;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  23;  3  &  4 
Vict.  c.  72,  s.  4.) 

6.  Making  false  statements  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
inserted  in  registers  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages.  (6  &  7 
Wm.  IV.  c.  86,  s.  41 ;  7  Wm.  IV.  &  I  Vict.  c.  23.) 

XIV.  Dran^fortation  for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  with 
hijd  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

1.  Assaulting  or  obstructing  persons  duly  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling.     (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  66.) 

XV.  lyauportation  for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three 
years;  and  during  such  impri*sonment  the  offender  may  be 
publicly  or  privately  whipped  |  as  often  and  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  the  Court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  thrice. 

1.  Discharging  or  aiming  fire  or  other  arms,  or  discharging 
or  atteroptine  to  discharge  any  explosive  substance,  at  or  near 
the  person  of  the  queen,  or  striking  or  attempting  to  strike  at 
the  person  of  the  queen,  or  in  any  other  manner  throwing  or 
attempting  to  throw  anything  at  or  upon  her  person,  with  in- 
tent to  iniure  or  alarm  the  queen  or  break  the  public  peace, 
or  whereby  the  public  peace  may  be  endangered ;  or  having 
fire  or  other  arms,  or  any  explosive  or  dangerous  matter  or 

•S^tim  it  G«o.  I.  c  SS,  ■.  4  (flud«  fMrpetoal  by  tl  Oeo.  II.  c  3),  w  to 
nbonutkm  of  pcrioiy  uA  pnjurr  fce.  fiy  anoraeya  Ac,  fbr  wfaieb  the  eoart 
m»y  mam  dM.  dim  u  «nnliMlk»B  in  tt  nmmmrm  way,  to  bt  taMported  for 
■vvvb  jma.    Jim  oAae*  imm  not  appear  to  be  imlietible. 

f  It  ia  on\j  when  the  oOendar  is  proweutsd  bnder  A  EUt.  e.  9.  that  h«  ia 
UiMe  to  thia  pertioik  of  theae  penaltie*.  The  ponkhmeat  for  the  eommon-Iaw 
•*^  !r*^  "T^  aa  far  aBbonialfcw  ef  perfory ;  and  periory  at  eomoioB  Uw 
may  be  In  oay  Jodidal  proeaediof.  IVoaecutk>na  are  aaaally  oHiied  on  for  the 
aitefM«»aa  eft  eoamen  Uw,  and  not  ander  the  alatat*. 


f  Ihff  la  a  araat  amnber  af  pvblic  aeti.  beaidea  thoae  aaentioned  above,  by 
wWHi  mm*  ef  Mae  mrmalng  ate  declared  to  be  peijory,  or  to  be  punUhablc  m 
prjwy ;  bot  II  would  have  oeeupied  too  much  apam  to  haw  iiMafted  them 

f  TMi  aad  Ika  neit  Anr  oflbneea  aubject  the  peiaooa  eemmltHaff  them  to 
the  penaltim  of  perjury. 

I U  may  be  a  queeUon  wltodMr  the  S  A  S  Viet.  e.  Sl.'a.  t,  nolwMiatBiidiDf 
^apivfMMi  of  I  Geo.  IV.  c  57,  quoted  above,  in  the  pmhtory  atubement  of 


liwvWoaa  of  general  appUeatlon, 
maf  to  ttie  eaae  of  ftniale  offend< 


Ct 


extended  the  pualthment  of  whlp- 
(Are  Sfnewdk  Ryort  ^  Cnmimal  Lmt 
uimfn,  p.  44. )    TV  %SoT«  oSeoM  te  a  kWb  mwd<?mean^ 


thing  near  the  queen'a  pa aon,  with  iatflBlla ose  ifae aa^ n 
injure  or  alarm  her.    (5  &  6  Vict  c  51,  a.  8.) 

X VL  Dran^portaHm  fot  asaoi  yaars,  or  imprisiwisiin  f<  * 
any  term  not  cxceedtog  two  yeasa,  with  or  without  hsrd  .*. 
hour  or  aolitary  oonfinmeot,  or  wi^  both ;  and  the  offttx^--, 
if  a  male,  may  be  oooe,  twicej,  or  thrioa  publicly  ar  |iri>it  .• 
whipped,  in  ad^tion  to  anefa  impriaooaent 

1.  Reeeiving  poperty  the  stealing,  taking,  kt,  wWmf  « 
made  an  indi^aole  Buadeaacaiior  bj  7  &  6  Geo.  IV.  <.  j. 
knowing  the  aame  to  have  been  unlawfully  alokn,  tikn.  tf 
(7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  4rvA  65.) 

2.  Boatmen  and  others  concealing  ftc  md  not  itport  •  .- 
according  to  law,  or  obliterating  the  naika  Ac  on,  art> .  i 
found  by  them  on  the  coast  (provided  the  stsaliag  of  fu 
articles  on  shore  would  be  an  indictable  miadcoMaaor).  ( )  & .' 
Geo.  IV.  c.  75,  a.  I ;  and  c.  76.) 

8.  Maliciously  destroying  the  daaa  of  fiah^noods  or  u 
ponds,  or  poisoning  fiah-ponds.   (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  30.  n  i; 
and  27.) 

XVII.  Thansportation  fior  asnsn  yoan,  or  impriMBoi* 
with  hard  labour  for  an^  term  not  exceeding  two  ym. 

1.  Taking  or  destroymg  same  *  or  rabbits  b^  n\$)a,  b  &.* 
land  or  on  any  public  road,  path  &e.,  or  at  the  optnit^ 
gates  &c.  from  such  land  into  auch  pnbUe  road  &c.. « • 
tering  any  such  land,  by  night,  with  any  instnanent  fir  t: . 
purpose  (for  the  third  ofience).t  (9  (Wo.  IV.  c  69,  f. . . 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  29,  8.  I.) 

2.  Assaults  on  gamekeepers  by  persona  found  ooamattnc 
any  of  the  last-mentioned  oflences.  (9  (sen.  IV.  &  69, 1. 1. 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  1.) 

XVIII.  Dranqtortaikm  for  any  term  not  exeiedia;  m 
years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  ^rears. 

1 .  Being  guilty  of  an  unlawful  combination  or  taoMmr 
(37  Geo.  III.  c.  123,  s.  1 ;  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79,  m^iudh, 
52  Geo.  III.  c.  104,  s.  I ;  57  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  s.  25.) 

2.  Being  present  at  meetings  for  the  pvpose  of  dr..!.-.- 
persons  to  the  use  of  arms  &c.,  such  meetinga  bein^  mbi  • 
rised  by  her  Majesty  or  the  lieutenaBt  or  two  justices  o!  - 
peace  of  the  county  or  riding,  by  commission  or  otb<rv» 
or  drilling  persons  to  the  use  of  anna,  &c  (60  Goo.  Ill  ^ 
1  Geo.  IV.  c.  l,s.  1.) 

XIX.  Imprisonment  for  life,  loss  of  the  oifeadfr'i  rt.'- 
hand,  and  forfeiture  of  his  gooda  and  chatttrk,  soii  v>' ' 
profits  of  his  lands  during  life. 

1.  Assaultinj^  any  judge  of  the  queen's  oooils  ol  Uv  •* 
equity,  or  any  justice  of  assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  or  ^> 
gaol  delivery,  whilst  acting  in  his  official  capacity ;  or  «t: « 
any  person  in  the  presence  of  any  such  nidge  or  j«*t»  • 
(Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  i.  c.  21,  s.  3;  Seventh  Report  (jf  the  i 
minal  Law  Commissioners,  pp.  49  and  180.) 

XX.  Imprisonment  for  hfe  and  forfeiture  of  the  oftivi*- 
goods  and  profits  of  his  lands. 

1.  Rescuing  prisoners  being  in  the  presence  of  sbt  • 
judge  whilst  acting  in  his  official  capacity.    (Hsvk.  P.  < 

b.  i.  c.  21,  B.  5;  Seotnih  B^nri  i^  the  Cnmmid Uk  O.-^ 
misdoners,  pp.  49  and  160.) 

XXL  Imprisonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture}  of  sli  ?•• 
and  chattels  real  and  personal. 

I.  Beinir  a  second  time|  convicted  of  pubfishing  foo-l.  t:* 
tastical  or  false  prophecies,  to  the  intent  thereby  to  siur  <  • 
rebellion  or  other  disturbance  &c.  withm  the  queen's  <i  l 
nions.f    (5  Eliz.  c.  15,  s.  3.^ 

XXII.  Imprisonment  for  Lfe. 

1.  Hearine  and  being  present  at  any  other  form  of  cuosa  • 
prayer  &c.  than  is  mentioned  and  set  forth  ia  the  Bam  < 
Common  Prayer,  having  been  twice* •  previously  con\i<:"'; 
the  same.     (5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  1,  s.  6 ;   13  &  U  Cir.  I- 

c.  4,  s.  24.) 

2.  Clergymen  of  the  EstaUisled  Church  using  m^]  * 
form  of  common  prayer  &c.  than  is  set  forth  ia  the  Bmi  • 
Common  Prayer,  or  speaking  in  derocstioo  thereof^ h**  '^- 
been  twice  tf  previously  convicted  of  any  saeh  ofrorr:: 
(1  Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  6;  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  s.  24.) 


•  For  the  deAnMon  oT  fame,  aae  p.  ITS,  note  •. 
f  The  two  flnt  offeneee  are  ponkhable  ob  Muiaary  eaavkti 
Z  Thk  and  die  waX  offenoe  an  pttttiahablc  aft  omMoa  bw. 
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Aet  for  regulttiAg  nulwaTi,  to  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Tnde.     (8  &  4  Vict.  c.  97,  a.  4.) 

23.  Making  false  returns  of  com,  under  the  Act  regulating 
the  importation  of  com.     (6  &  6  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  42.) 

24.  Making  false  entries  in  the  Register  Book  of  Copy- 
righu.     (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  12.) 

25.  Voters  making  false  answers  to  returning  officer  at 
elections  of  members  of  parliament.  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  18,  s. 
81.) 

26.  Actuaries  or  other  persons  holding  appointments  in 
Barings'  banks,  receiving  deposits  and  not  paying  the  same 
over  to  the  managers  of  such  oanks,  &c.  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  83, 
a.  4.) 

27.  The  registrar  of  joint-stock  compuiies  or  any  peraon 
employed  under  him,  demanding  or  reoeiring  any  pntmiy  or 
reward  beyond  the  fees  allowed  by  law.  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  1 10, 
a.  22.) 

28.  Directors  of  joint-stock  companies  by'whom  certificates 
of  shares  are  issued,  making  false  statementa  on  auch  certifi- 
cates aa  to  the  date  of  the  first  complete  registration  of  such 
companies.     (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  26  in  part^ 

29.  Persons  knowing  dogs  or  skins  of  dogs  round  in  their 
posseasion,  by  virtue  of  a  search  warrant,  to  be  stolen  dogs, 
or  the  skins  of  stolen  dogs  (for  the  second  offence*).  (8  & 
9  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  3  in  part.) 

30.  Corruptly  taking  any  reward  for  aiding  persons  to  re- 
cover stolen  &c.  dogs.     (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  47,  a.  6.) 

31.  Offences  against  the  provisions  of  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c. 
100  (An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  care  and  treatment  of 
Lunatics),  and  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  126  (An  Act  to  amend  the 
laws  for  the  prorision  and  regulation  of  Lunatic  Asylums  for 
counties  and  boroughs,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
Pauper  Lunatics,  in  England),  declared  by  those  Acts  to  be 
misaemeanors. 

32.  Using  contemptuous  worda  or  gestures  of  or  against  the 
queen.t 

53.  Unlawful  assembliee. 

34.  Routs. 

35.  Riots. 
86.  Atfraj^a. 

37.  Conspiracy. 

38.  Rribery.t 

39.  Blasphemy. 

40.  Blasphemous  or  aeditioos  libels.^ 

41.  Unlawfully  refusing  to  serve  public  offices. 

42.  Executing  official  duties  before  taking  oath  of  office 
and  giring  aecurity,  where  the  aame  are  reouired  by  law. 

43.  Wilfully  diaobeying  any  atatute,  by  doing  what  it  pro- 
hibita  or  omitting  what  it  commanda,  whereby  thn  public  are 
or  may  be  injured. 

44.  Wilfiillv  diaobeying  any  lawful  warrant,  order  or  com- 
mand of  her  Minesty ,  or  any  court  or  person  acting  in  a  public 
capacity  and  duly  authorized  in  that  behalf,  where  no  other 
{lenalty  or  mode  of  proceeding  is  expressly  prorided. 

46.  Obstracting  officers  in  the  execution  of  any  public  of- 
fice or  duty. 

46.  Excess  or  abuse  of  authority  by  public  officers. 

47.  Extortion  by  public  officers. 

48.  Fraudulent  misapplication  by  public  officers  of  proper^ 
under  their  control  as  such  officers. 

49.  Unkwfully,  and  contrary  to  oath  of  office,  disclosing 
matter  the  knowledge  of  which  has  been  acquired  in  an  o£ 
ficial  capacity. 

{Sb.  Assaulting  &c.  persons  on  account  of  anything  done 
by  them  in  connexion  with  any  judicial  proceeding. 

61.  Contempts  of  courts  of  justice  or  magistrates,  by  otter- 
ing insulting,  opprobrious,  or  menacing  words,  or  by  a^ts  or 
gestures  expressed  or- done  in  the  fsuce  of  sudi  courts  or  in  the 
presence  of  such  magistrates. 

52.  By  force,  or  by  violent  or  outraffeoua  conduct,  inter- 
mpting  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice. 

63.  The  wilful  omisrion  by  judicial  officers  to  do  their 
duty. 

54.  Oppression  by  judicial  officers. 


or  rac 

f  ^{a  tod  the  folio* iof 

ra  at  eoniDon  law,  «..  , 
(See  the  Seventh  Report 
Inei  tfaeie  cited.) 
1  See  &  fc  •  Vict  ctOt,  a.  M. 

a  Tlwee  offsneee,  when  eommittad  totr  a  ■eeood  time,  were  nudie  jpaBUhehle 
40  Ugh  mfademeaneneiWby  beniahneBt.  bv  60  Geo.  III.  k  1  Geo.  IV.  e.  S;  bat 
II  Gee.  IV.  k  1  Wm.  IV.  e.  7S,  lepeelea  the  Utter  pottfon  of  the  panUimeiit. 
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I  ifty.two  oOTencea  (M  to  S4  ladMive)  ate  miaae- 
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66.  Judicial  officers  taking  bribci. 

66.  Bribing  or  otherwiae   oorruptly 
officers. 

67.  Persons  procuring  themselves  to  be  retanwd  n  joren, 
with  intent  to  obtain  a  verdict  or  any  iiadae  advaatife  for 
any  person  interested  in  a  trial. 

68.  Unlawfully  preventing  persons  from  ierviog  ss  jnmi 

59.  Jurors  determining  their  verdict  by  any  mode  of  chisfv. 

60.  Witnesses  refusing  to  be  sworn  or  to  give  evkleocv  io 
judicial  proceedings. 

61.  Unlawfully  preventing  witnesses  from  givii^  evidenfe 
in  judicial  proceedings. 

62.  Endeavouring  to  procure  the  oommisnon  of  peijarv. 

63.  Publishing  statements,  pending  suits  or  praseeutMsi, 
with  intent  to  excite  prejudice  for  or  against  tny  psnj  te 
such  suits  or  prosecutions. 

64.  Fabricating  false  evidence. 

65.  By  disposing  of  dead  bodies,  without  giring  ooliee  la 
the  coroner,  m  cases  where  inquests  ought  to  be  tskcn,  ob- 
structing the  taking  of  such  inquests. 

66.  Gaolers  and  others,  contrary  to  th^  dntj,  allovttf 
dead  bodies  to  remain  unburied  and  to  putrefy,  witbout  p*w( 
notice  to  the  coroner,  in  cases  where  Inquests  ought  to  be  tikn 

67.  Challenging  or  provoking  to  fight,  or  to  oonoui  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

68.  Open  indecency  in  places  of  public  tesoit  or  in  lir* 
thereof. 

69.  Keeping  gaming  or  other  disorderiy  houses.* 

70.  Arresting  or  otherwise  obstructing  tiie  btmsl  of  dwJ 
bodies. 

71.  Unlawfully  disinterring  dead  bodies. 

72.  Buying  or  selling  wives. 

73.  Sellinj^  unwholesome  provisiona. 

74.  Malicionsly  exposing  persons  labouring  onder  cm* 
tagious  diseases  in  places  of  public  resort 

75.  Common  nuisances. f 

76.  Corrupting  wells  or  springs  used  by  the  poblie. 

77.  Innkeepers  refusing  to  receive  tnveUen,  tkeir  Ibm 
not  being  fully  occupied  at  the  time,  and  a  wssoashle  wi 
being  tendered  for  aecommodatioa. 

78.  Battery. 

79.  False  imprisonment 

80.  Assaulto. 

81.  Persons  maiminir  themselves,  with  intent  to  mAt 
the  discharge  of  any  public  duty. 

82.  Cheats. 

83.  Forgery,  in  cases  where  no  punishment  ii  proviM 
by  statute. 

84.  Concealing  treasure-trove. 

XXXI.  FarfeUwrty  fine  not  exoeecfing  WA.  sod  con 
of  suit,  and  also  such  further  fine,  and  wfaippb|  lod  n- 
prisonment,  or  any  of  them,  in  such  manner  sad  for  ncf 
space  of  time  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  meet 

1.  Being  possessed  (not  being  a  contractor  with  the  €<»• 
missioners  or  the  Navy,  Ordnance  or  Victuslling  OiBcv  ^ 
her  Majesty's  use)  of  any  of  her  majoty's  stores  eslW  f»- 
vas,  or  bewper,  otherwise  called  buntin,  or  of  soy  cordirr 
wrought  witn  one  or  more  worsted  threads,  or  of  say  (^ 
public  stores,  the  same  not  being  charged  to  be  aev.  or  ivt 
more  than  one-third  worn.  (39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  89, «.  J<. 
54  Geo.  III.  c.  60  ;  66  Geo.  III.  c.  187;  56  Geo.  lU 
c.  138,  s.  2.) 

2.  Making,  being  possessed  of,  or  concealing  (not  bno«i 
contractor  as  last  mentioned)  any  warlike  or  nsnl  flow. 
with  the  marks  used  to  her  Majesty's  warlike,  Dinl.  or 
ordnance  stores,  or  any  other  public  stores.  (9  &  10  ^Vd. 
III.  c.  41 ;  9  Geo.  I.  c,  8;  17  Geo.  II.  c.40;  59  &  W 
Geo.  III.  c.  89,  s.  2;  64  Geo.  III.  c.  60;  66  G<«.  1" 
c.  127 ;  66  Geo.  III.  c.  138,  s.  2.) 

XXXII.  Fine  not  exceeding  600/.,  or  imprisoooicnt  iur 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 

1.  Aiding  the  escape  of  conricts  from  New  Sooth  »«J<* 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land.     (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  s.  64.) 

XXXIII.  Imprwmment,  with  or  without  hsid  hhoar, 
for  such  term  as  the  court  shall  award. 


*  Hie  coast  auy  order  hard  Ubonr  Ibr  Umm 
See  tl  Geo.  III.  e.  49, 1. 1,  by  whieh  poaooe  kaeptv 
for  public  enteitiinment  or  araiieraneat,  or  Ibr  piuh  .^^.m  „ 

and  Io  which  penona  ai«  admitted  by  paymefet  U  momf  «  ^^  T^Z 
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1.  UnlsirMlT  tnd  cvaally  knowing  girb  ftbof«  the  ace 
of  tea  and  unav  the  age  of  twelre  jean.  (9  Geo.  lY . 
c.  SI,  a.  17.) 

XXXIV.  Fme  or  impriBOHmenty  ot  both,  sack  nfriaon- 
ment  to  hewith  er  without  hard  laboiff  or  aoKtsry  conine- 
ment,  or  with  both. 

1 .  UnhvMly  taking  or  kffliag  hafea  or  eoaiea,  ra  the 
oiglit  time,  IB  warrens.    (7  ft  8  €^.  IV .  c.  99,  aa.  4  and  90.) 

2.  Udawfully  taking  or  destrojring  fish  in  waters  running 
throagh  or  in  knda  wAjmtmtg  or  belonging  lo  dweUtng-hooaea.* 
(7  ft  8  Geo.  ly.  e.  29,  ta.  4  and  940 

9.  Uttlawfidly  destrojing  tnmpike  or  toll  gates  or  hooaes, 
ftc.  (7  ft  8  Geo.  lY.  e.  90,  sa.  14  and  97.) 

4.  Otfieera  of  the  Poet-Offiee  opening  or  detaining  post 
leCtRst    (7  Wm.  lY.  ft  1  Viet  c.  98,  ss.  98  and  42) ;  or 
sleaJinig,  eaibwatling,  or  deatrajing  printed  votes  er 
iBgs  in  paraamcnt,  or  newspapers,  or  o( 
•ent  by  the  poat,  without  eoyers  or  in  i 

(7  Wm.  IV.  ft  1  Viet  c.  38,  ss.  82  and  42.^ 
XXXr.  Fnie  er  impmonmaU,  or  both,  such  nnprisoB- 
nent  to  be  with  er  wimut  hard  labevr. 

1.  Forgery  of  hMskney-cairiage  piatea  (1  ft  2  Wm.  lY. 
c  99,  a.  96) ;  of  atage-earriage  ptates  (2  ft  9  Wm.  IV. 
e.  120,  a.  99) ;  or  of  the  lioenoes  or  tickets  of  driTen  of 
isKkney-caniagea,  driTers  or  conductors  of  stage-eanwigea, 
or  watermen  (1  ft  2  Vict  c.  79,  s.  12). 

9.  Frauds  m  applying  for  hackney-carriage  or 
ficeocea.     (1  ft  2  Wm.  IV.  e.  22,  a.  98 ;  2  1 
c.  120,  8.  10.) 
XXXYI.  Fme  or  trnprtsownieiil,  or  both. 

I.  Comuounding  oflences^  or  otherwise 
the  provisions  of  Uie  18  Eliz.  c.  5  (An  Act  to 
orders  in  common  informers).     (18  £liz.  e.  5,  s.  4;  27  Ella. 
e.  10  ;  88  Geo.  III.  c.  198,  s.  2.) 

9.  Reaosting  the  ezeention  of  any  legd  proeeas,  acecution, 
«r  extent,  taken  out  by  |iersens  hairing^  debta  owing  to  them 
from  peimna  resMtiw  witfiin  Ae  Whitefriara,  Savoy,  Salia- 
bmy  Court,  Bam  A»ef,  Mitre  Court,  Fuller's  Rents,  Bald- 
win*a  Geidcna,  Montague  Cloae,  or  the  Minoiiea,  Mint, 
Clink,  er  Dendman'a  Fhce.  (8  ft  0  Wm.  III.  c.  27,  s.  15 ; 
M  Geo.  UI.  e.  188,  s.  2.) 

9.  Illegal  brokerage.    (69  C^.  III.  e.  141,  a.  9.) 

4.  Pcnona  harii^  the  custody  of  oflhndera  ordered  to  be 
fonftied  in  FarlLkunt  Prison,  or  Pentonville  or  Millbank 
Prieoo,  carelessly  allowing  such  offisndera  to  escape.  (1  ft  2 
YicC.  c.  89,  a.  13;  6ft  6  Vict  c.  29,  s.  26  m  part;  6  ft  7 
Vict.  e.  26^  a.  23  m  part.) 

5.  Oifencea  against  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  (59 
Geo.  III.  c  89,  s.  2.) 

6.  Unfaiwiiiliy  talcing  unmarried  giria  under  the  ue  of 
16  yeara  out  of  the  possession  of  those  who  have  the  bwfid 
ditt^  of  them.    (9  Geo.  lY.  c  91,  a.  20.) 

7.  Arresting  clergymen  on  diril  process  while  empleyed 
about  the  performance  of  divine  senrice.  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  81, 
a.  23.) 

8.  FVaada  l>y  Eieiae  oiBcers  in  the  granting  of  permits, 
or  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  rantion  to  the  same.} 
(2  Wm.  rV.  c.  18,  a.  16.) 

9.  Altering,  destroying,  counterfeiting,  or  trafficking  in 
the  regiater-ladLets  with  which  merchant  seamen  are  required 
to  proride  themselTCS.     (7  ft  8  Vict  c.  112,  Sw  21.) 

10.  Making  Iklse  answers  to  questions  by  the  registrar  of 
seaBDeo,  ftc  with  reference  to  the  granting  of  such  tickets. 
(7ft8Vict.c.  112,s.  22.) 

II.  Masters  of  merchant  ships,  without  the  sanction  of 
ths  consul,  ftc.,  discharging  or  abandoning  abroad  persons 
beloneing  to  their  ships  or  crews,  or,  in  ease  any  such  person 
should  doert  abroad,  neglecting  to  notify  the  same  in  writing 
tomch  cooanl,  ftc.  (T  ft  8  Vict  c.  112,  s.  46.) 

12.  Masters,  mates,  or  other  officers  of  merchant  ^ips, 
vroogfully  forcinff  on  shore,  or  leaving  behind  on  shore  or 
It  sea,  persons  bdonging  to  their  ships  or  crews,  before  the 
completion  of  the  voyage  for  whicl^  such  persons  were  en- 
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Mm  aot  otMd  ta  aa^Uag  In  tha  d«y-time|  Imt  psMiit 
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on  eoorlcClon*  k  alao  rendeved  IneapoUa  of  holding  oay 
vtfadng  to  any  of  the  rerenuoa  of  the  Vnitod  Kingdom. 
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gaged,  or  tiie  return  of  their  shipa  to  the  United  Kiiwdom;^ 
(7  ft  8  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  47.) 

19.  Masten  of  merdiaat  ships  omitting,  when  required 
by  the  consul,  ftc.,  on  the  complaint  of  three  or  more  of 
their  crew,  to  provide  proper  provisions,  wmter,  or  medicines, 
or  the  requisite  quantity  thereof,  or  o«ng  any  provisions,  ftc. 
which  the  censul,  ftc.  shall  have  s^ifiid  to  be  unfit  for  use 
or  inappropriate.     (7  ft  8  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  67.) 

XXxVII.  Impritonmgni  ibr  three  years,  and  fine  at  the 
queen's  pleasure.! 

1.  Champerty.  (8£dw.  I.  c.  25;  19  Edw.  I.  st.  1,  e.49; 
28  Edw.  I.  St  9,  c.  11 ;  83  Edw.  I.  st.2;  83  Edw.  I.  St.  8; 
4  Edw.  III.  c.  11 ;  20  Edw.  III.  c  4  and  c.  6;  7  Rich.  II. 
c.  16;  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.) 

2.  Maintenance.  (3  Edw.  I.  c.  28  and  c.  83 ;  88  Edw  I. 
St  8;  1  Edw.  III.  St  2,  c.  14;  4  Edw.  lU.  e.  11 ;  20 Edw. 
III.  c.  4and  c.  5;  1  Rich.  II.  c  4  and  e.  7 ;  7  iUch.  II.  c. 
c.  15;  82  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.) 

XXXVIII.  Great Jbrfmiun. 

1.  Disturbing  any  to  make  free  election.  (3  Edw.  I.  e.  6.) 

XXXIX.  lb  be  ad^tidged  mcapiOite  and  disabled  in  law  to 
heve  or  ei^y  any  office  or  employment  eccleaiBstieal,  civil  or 
military,  or  any  part  in  them,  or  any  profit  or  advantage  apper- 
taining to  them ;  and  if  the  offisnder  at  the  time  of  being  con* 
victed  enjoy  or  possess  any  office,  place  or  employment,  the 
aaase  ia  made  void. 

1.  Having  been  educated  in  or  profeaaed  Christianity  with- 
in this  realm,  asserting  tiiat  there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  or 
denying  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Scriptures  to 
be  of  Dndne  antiiorily.t  (9  ft  10  Wniw  III.  c.  32,  a.  1;  55 
Geo.  III.  e.  160,  a.  2.) 

XL.  InqmeonmaU  and  hard  labour  ibr  any  period  not  es- 

Bdinff  thrae  years. 

1.  Insolvent  debtors  or  petitioners  for  protection  ftom  pro* 
cess,  omitting  in  their  schedules  any  property,  or  retaining  or 
excepting  out  of  such  schedules,  as  necessaries,  property  of 
graater  value  than  20/.  with  intent  to  deftaud  their  creators.  (1 
ft2  Vict  c.  110,  ss.  99  and  121 ;  7  ft  8  Vict  c.  96,  a.  89.) 

XLI.  /nwrisonmenf  for  any  term  not  exceeding  throe  yearn, 
with  or  without  hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement,  or  with 
botii. 

1.  Bong  possessed  of  three  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit 
coin,  intended  to  paas  for  the  (tnee&'s  current  gold  or  silver 
coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  eomtarfeit  and  with  intent  to 
utter  the  same.  (2  Wm.  IV.  c.  34,  ss.  8  in  part  and  19.) 

XLII.  /nyrtwnmfiif  with  hard  labour  for  any  term  not 
exeeeding  three  yean,  either  in  adctition  to  or  in  iieu  of  any 
other  punishment  or  penalty  wiuch  may  be  inflieted  upon  the 
ofender. 

1.  Bang  armed,  aasaulting  Excise  officers  whiJst  searching 
for  or  aeisng  eommoditiea  forfeited  under  any  Act  relating  to 
the  Excise  or  Customs,  or  whilst  endeavouring  to  arrest  o& 
fendere.  (7  ft  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  53,  ss.  40  and  43.) 

XLIII.  ImpriKtmuni  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

1.  Bankrupts  or  members  of  incorporated  commercial  or 
trading  companiea  which  ahall  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  fiJsify- 
ing  er  destroying  tbor  books,  ftc.,  with  intent  to  draraud  their 
creditors.  (5  ft  6  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  34;  7  ft  8  Yict  c.  Ill,  s. 
30.) 

2.  Pttlilishing  or  threatening  to  publish  libels,  ftc  with  in- 
tent to  extort  money,  ftc.  (6ft  7  Vict  c  96,  s.  3.) 

XLI  V.  hnpriMmmeni  for  one  vear  and  grievoqp  fine  at  the 
queen's  pleasure ;  or  if  the  ofiender  have  not  wheroof,  impri- 
sonment for  three  years. 

1 .  Misprision  of  felony  by  sheriflb,  coroners,  or  other  baillft. 
(3Edw.I.  c.  9.) 

XLV.  IvmiionmeMi  for  one  year  and  grievous  fine ;  or  if 
the  ofiender  have  not  whereof,  imprisonment  for  two  years. 

1.  BaiJifis  not  being  ready,  on  the  hue  and  oy,  to  arrest 
felons.  (3  Edw.  I.  c.  9.) 
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XLVI.  Impnmmmaii  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  anv 
tenn  not  exceeding  two  yean,  and  fine  if  the  ooort  shall  think 
fit ;  and  theolien£r  may  be  required  to  find  snreties  for  keep- 
ing the  peace. 

1.  Aflsanltt  with  intent  to  commit  felonr,  or  on  anj  peace 
or  rerenue  officer,  or  with  intent  to  rentt  the  lawful  appreben- 
aion  or  detuner  of  any  peraon,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  con- 
•I»racy  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  s.  25) ;  or 
CO  special  constables.*  (9  Geo.  iV.  c.  31,  s.  25 ;  1  &  2  Wm. 
IV.  c.  41,  s.  11.) 

XLV II.  Fme  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

1.  Being  present  at  meetinffs  unauthorised  by  her  Majesty, 
&c.,  for  the  purpose  of  being  drilled  to  the  use  of  arms,  or,  at 
any  such  meetings,  bang  so  drilled.  (GO  Geo.  III.  &  1  Geo. 
IV.  c.  1,  s.  1.) 

2.  Maliciously  publishing  defamatory  libels,  knowing  them 
to  be  false.  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  4.) 

XLVIII.  Imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement,  or 
with  both. 

1.  Soliciting  the  commission  of  any  felony  or  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  the  Post-Office  Acts.  (7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict 
e.  36,  ss.  36  and  42.) 

XLIX.  Imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years. 

1 .  Personating  voters  at  elections  of  members  of  Pariiament. 
(6  &  7  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  83.) 

L.  ImprimmmaU  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

1.  Women,  by  secret  burying,  &c.,  endearourinff  to  conceal 
the  birth  of  children  of  which  they  have  been  delivered.  (9 
Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  s.  14.) 

2.  Bankrupt,  within  three  months  next  preceding  his  bank- 
raptcy,  obtaming  goods  on  credit  under  toe  false  pretence  of 
dealing  in  the  oroinary  course  of  trade.  (5  &  6  Vict  c.  122, 
8.  36.)' 

8.  Drunkenness  or  other  misconduct  of  servants  of  railway 
companies.!  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  13.) 
LI.  Imprimmmeni  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  yeara. 

1.  Embarking  on  board  slaven  in  the  capacity  of  petty  offi- 
cen,  seamen,  &c.  (5  Geo.  IV.  c.  118.  s.  11 ;  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
c.  78.) 

2.  Doinff  any  thing  to  obstruct  carriagea  on  railways  or  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  persons  conveyed  upon  the  same.  (3  &  4 
Vict  c.  97,  s.  15.) 

LII.  Imprimmmmt  for  one  year,  and  such  further  punish- 
ment by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  to  the  court  shall 
seem  most  proper,  and  the  offender  to  give  sureties  for  good 
behaviour  and  to  be  further  imprisoned  until  they  be  given. 

1 .  Witchcraft,  fortune-telling,  &c. ,  or  pretending  to  discover 
where  property  aupposed  to  be  stolen  or  lost  may  be  found. 
(9  Geo.  II.  t$.  6,  s.  4 ;  56  Geo.  III.  c.  138,  s.  2.) 

LI  1 1.  Fme^  or  Imprimmmad  not  exceeding  dghteen 
months,  or  both,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

1.  I>Dg-stealing  (for  the  second  oflencet).  (8  &  9  Vict, 
c.  47,  s.  2  in  part.) 

LIV.  Foneihtre  of  goods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal, ^ 
and  if  the  omnder  have  not  goods  and  chattels  to  the  value  of 
20/.,  then,  in  addition,  imprisonment  for  one  year. 

1.  Maintaining  the  authority,  spiritual  or  ecclesiastica],  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  state  daimra  within  this  realm  or  any 
of  the  dominions  under  the  queen's  obeisance  before  the  pass- 
ing of  tiie  1  Elix.  c.  1.1  (1  Eliz.  c.  1,  ss.  27  and  28 ;  7  &  8 
Vwt.  c.  102.) 

LV.  InmrisonmaU  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year, 
with  or  without  hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement,  or  with 
bodi. 

1.  Uttering  counterfeit  com  intended  to  pass  for  the  queen's 
current  copper  coin,  or  being  possesseH  of  tnree  or  more  pieces 
of  such  com  with  mtent  to  utter  the  same.  (2  Wm.  IV.  c.  34, 
as.  12  and  19.) 
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LVI.  Imprisonment  for  any  term  not  i 
or  fine,  or  both. 

1.  Maliciously  publishing  defamatory  libda.  (6  ft  7  Viet 
c.  96,  s.  5.) 

LVII.  Solitary  inmrisonment  for  a  spaoe  not  exossditt 

twelve  nor  less  than  three  calendar  months. •  * 

Persons  having  hired  stodung.fiames,  vakwUly  d*. 

J  of  them  wiUiout  the  consent  of  the  owaen.    (28  Go 

II.  c  55,  s.  2.) 

2.  Knowingly  receiving  or  purchasing  such  stockiii£.6iBci 
so  unlawfuUy  disposed  of.    (28  Geo.  III.  c.  MJTT) 

LVIII.  Pineof  lOOf.  or  impriaooment  with  ban!  libosr  W 
any  term  not  exceedmg  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  covt 

1.  Making  ngnals  between  sunset  and  sunrise  boa  ii« 
21st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  April,  and  between  8  dbl 
and  6  a.m.  at  any  oUier  time  of  the  year,  lor  tiie  punxMof 
giving  any  notice  to  persons  on  board  smoggling  Twit, 
whether  such  persons  be  or  be  not  within  dirtuoe  to  wxx 
such  sipals.    (8  &  9  Vict  c.  87,  s.  60.) 

LIX.  Fme  of  500/.,  and  the  ofiender  to  be  reodeied  v. 
capable  of  holding  any  office  or  place  under  tiie  crown. 

1 .  Judges  and  other  officers  or  penons  demandiog  or  tskiw 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  anythbg  done  or  p. 
tended  to  be  done  under  any  Act  rekting  to  bankrvpti,  be* 
yond  what  is  allowed  by  such  Acts.  ( 1&  2  Wm.  lY.  c  M 
s.  58.)  ' 

2.  Masters  in  Chancery,  or  peraona  holding  offices  in  tW 
Court  of  Chancery,  or  under  any  of  the  offioen  thcmf,  d«. 
mandinff  or  taking  any  emolument  or  other  thin^  of  %«lor. 
other  than  is  allowed  to  be  taken  for  anythmg  done  or  pr^ 
tended  to  be  done  relatmg  to  thehr  offices  or  enplovaMetLt 
(3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  94,  s.  41.)  '^^ 

LX.  Ingmsonment  for  six  months. 

1.  Mayors,  bailifi,  or  other  chief  officers  of  tmmi  cor. 
porate,  designedly  hindering  the  election  of  other  nToa 
&C.  in  the  same  towns  corporate.}    (1 1  Geo.  I.  c  4,  i.  i) 

2.  Brokers,  not  bemg  trsding  goldsmitiis  or  refiacn  d 
silver,  buying  or  sellmg  bullion  or  molten  silver.  (6  k  7 
Wm.  III.  c.  17,  s.  7.) 

3.  Penons  suspected  of  buying  or  sellmg  unlawfal  bullion, 
in  whose  possession  such  bullion  shall  be  found,  oot  prorar 
upon  their  trial  for  roeltingr  the  current  coin  of  the  rcaln,  br 
one  witness  at  the  least,  Uiat  the  aame  was  kwfbl  nlmin! 
not  current  coin,  nor  clippings  thereof.  (6  &  7  Wn.  Ill 
c.  17,  s.  8  in  part.) 

LXI.  Hair  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  rusom  tt  tfar 
queen's  will.! 

1.  Marshals  of  the  Queen's  Bench  suffering  prisoom  a- 
dieted  for  felony,  who  have  removed  the  ssme  indktiBfa; 
before  the  queen,  to  wander  out  of  prison  by  bail  or  vithovi 
(5  Edw.  IIL  c.  8.) 

LXII.  In^msonment  for  any  period  not  exescdiBg  fu 
months,  and  the  ofiender,  if  a  male,  may  be  pot  to  hvi 
labour,  or  be  once,  twice  or  thrioe  privately  whipped,  « 
such  manner  as  the  ooort  shall  direct. 

1.  Maliciously  damaging  anything  kepi  for  the  purpoM  o/ 
art,  science,  or  literature,  or  as  an  Aject  of  coriositj,  in  v; 
museum  or  other  repository,  which  is  at  all  tisaei  or  (no 
time  to  time  open  to  the  public  or  any  considerable  Donbrr 
of  persons,  eitner  by  permission  of  the  proprietor  or  by  [de- 
ment of  monev,  or  any  picture,  smtoe,  moooaMnt  or  piisuxi 
glass  in  any  place  of  puolic  worship,  or  any  statue  or  w»>- 
ment  exposed  to  public  view.    (8  &  9  Vict,  c  44,  s.  1.) 

LXIII.-  Imprisonment  for  any  time  not  exceeding  lu 
calendar  months. 

1.  Making  false  dedarationa  under  the  prorinomof  ^ 
Act  for  regulating  the  manner  of  mfi^Sng  surckamf  of  th< 
duties  of  assessed  taxea.|     (50  Geo.  IIL  c.  105,  s.  9.) 

LXIV.  Fine  not  exceedmg  1002.  and  thrse  saonthf'  im- 
prisonment. 

1.  Procuring  the  consent  of  more  than  twentv  penocs  to 
any  petition  or  other  address  to  the  queen  or  cimer  hoitif  of 

•  But  tM  7  Wm.  IV.  act  Viet.  cM,  B.S,  vkkkltete  ItodMtevM 
th«  mnit  miy  mdiir  ■nlltir;  nonfliMiimnI  la  ■  unhid  — t  \mm%  Ito  ■■■  m*^ 
at  A  time,  or  three  moaUM  in  A  7«ar.  Y  t  j  Ti  ■  i  ni irliiii  w^i^r  -^  ''^^ 
panUimaat  Ja  aflMed  bvt^enaeterat.  Mm  tJuuLBli  IhaiMJ  tj  —  ^ 
parttaniMmt,  and  Um  eowt  nartag  no  diterattoa. 

fin  th««Me«r«ae«n«f  thaOootorChHai 
that  din  «•  to  ba  reoMvtd  fton  tiMir  oAeaa  or 


tealtf. 

I  BaMaa  iha  abov* 

eacMdinc  (nUa  dw  amonnt  «f  dnty  fcr  whkh  W 
the  court  ahall  wdrr.    (atv.  9.) 
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pvfittBflttty  for  altowdoQ  of  matters  establishec  by  law  m 
Cburdi  or  atate,  without  the  prerioua  order  of  three  or  more 
joatieeB,  or  the  minority  of  the  grand  jmy  of  the  ooonty,  where 
the  matter  ariaes  at  the  aasuses  or  quarter-seflnonsy  or,  if 
arinng  in  London,  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons, 
in  common  ooondl  aasembled ;  or,  upon  pretence  of  present- 
ing any  petition  or  other  address,  being  accompanied  with 
excesnre  number  of  people,  or  at  any  one  time  with  above 
ten  peraons.*    (13  Car.  II.  c.  6,  s.  2.) 

LaV.  Fnm  not  ezoeedmg  2(M.,  or  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour  or  solitary  con6nement,  or  with  both,  for 
any  tern  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months,  or  both. 

1.  Unlawfully  dredging  for  oysters.  (7  &  $  Geo.  IV. 
c.  39,  ss.  4  and  36.) 

LXVI.  IwipHmmmeHi  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  fine  not  exceeding  iOl. 

1.  Offending  agunst  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  regu- 
lating schoob  of  anatomy.    (2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c  75,  s.  18.) 

LXVII.  Pme  not  less  than  20/.,  and  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

1.  Neglecting  or  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  or  amistant  commissioners,  having  been  twice 
previously  convicted  of  so  doing.f  (4  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76, 
s.  98.) 

LXVin.  ImpriMmmaU  until  the  offender  brinjfs  into  court 
him  which  was  the  first  author  of  the  tale,  and,  if  he  cannot 
find  him,  such  punishment  as  the  council  shall  advise. 

1.  Scandalum  magnatum.  (3  £dw.  I.  c.  34;  2  lUch.  II. 
St.  l,c.  5;    12IUch.  n.  c.  11.) 

LXIX.  Forfahtre  of  100/. 

1.  Members  of  incorporated  commercial  or  trading  com- 
panies agmnst  which  a  fiat  in  bankruptcy  has  issued  (not 
being  the  persons  ordered  to  prepare  the  balance  sheet),  or 
any  other  person,  wilfully  concealing  the  estate  of  such  com- 
panies.!    (7*8  Vict.  c.  Ill,  s.  17.) 

LXX.  Pme<A4Sa, 

I.  Diatnrbing  any  religious  assembly  allowed  by  law.  (I 
Wm.  &  Mary,  c  18,  s.  18 ;  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32,  s.  10 ;{  62 
Geo.  III.  c.  155,  s.  12.) 

LXXI.  JF%M  or  imprisonment. 

1.  Embracery.     (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  s^61.) 

LXXII.  JW  according  to  the  trespass. 

1.  Illegal  distresaes.  (52  Henry  III.  cc.  1,  2,  3,  4;  3 
Edw.  I.  c  16.) 

LXXIII.  Fine  and  ransom  at  the  queen's  will  and  plea- 
Bttre.| 

1.  Judges  or  clerks  rasmg  rolls,  changing  verdicts,  &c. 
whcr^  ensueth  disherison  of  any  of  the  parties.^  (8  ^ch. 
II.  c  4.) 

2.  Fraods  by  persons  holding  commissions  to  compound  for 
the  payment  of  first-fruiU.**  (26  Hen.  YIII.  c.  3,  s.  4 ;  1 
Elii.  c.  4,  s.  24.) 

LXXrV.  Gnevouifine  to  the  queen. 

1.  Not  being  ready  and  apparelled  at  the  summons  of 
sherifi  and  the  cry  of  the  counby,  to  arrest  felons,  when  need 
U,  as  well  within  frsnchise  as  without  ft    (3  £dw.  I.  c.  9.) 

LXXV.  Grmmmi  pumahmeni, 

1.  Justices*  marshala  taking  money  wrongfully  from  suc- 
cessfiil  suitois  or  jurors,  prisoners  or  others  attached  upon 
pleas  of  the  crown.^    (3  Edw.  I.  c  30.) 

LXXVI.  FmuiiumaU  at  the  queen's  will.§§ 

1.  Extortion  by  sherifi  and  other  queen's  officers.  (3 
Edw.  I.  c.  26;  1  Hen.  IV.  c  11.) 

LXXVII.  Fme  not  exceeding  100/.,  at  the  discretion  of 
thecourt 

1 .  Ofleoeea  against  the  Act  for  abolishing  the  truck  system 
b  certsun  trades.    (I  «c  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  s.  9.) 

•  ImA  Hiitilil  daehnd  It  to  be  Um  uuBimoa  optaioa  of  die  eooit,  Uut 
tke  Bfll  ef  RMili  (1  Wm.  ft  M»r,  MM.  t,  e.  S)  ncr  eny  other  Act  iMd 
. ..— «  .    ,aa.tba  it  waemftiUfiaee<-B.«.IiavdG.  Gordon, 


\  pwUiable 
0  the  valne  ol 


of  the 


eonvieuon  OBly. 


wfiwlei  IS  Ov.  IL  e,  >, 
Du«^  »7I. 

tTlkeiMlaiidMeeadi 

1  fladi  efltedeis  deo  flL       

I  Tbr  Mutehaeat  hj  1  Wm.  ft  Mary,  e.  18,  •.  18  (the  Dimentera'  Toleration 
Aet\  nl  SI  Geo.  III.  c.  St,  a.  10  (ttie  R.  Oatholio  Tolention  Act),  waa  SO/. 
«H.  AeiMBdalfaelbrmer  there  ia  no  donbt  that  68  Geo.  m.  e.IA5,  which 
•w  p^mA  ftr  the  fetter  of  FkofeeelMitlNaaentRa,  haa  aaneiaeded  it :  bat  it  nuy 
k»  a  iiweiiiin  whether,  notwithabuidinf  the  genendity  of  iti  tenna,  it  hm  anper- 
m*tA  the  MwUkm  of  31  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  a.  10. 

I  PWIte  wieiiliii  ef  raBaem  end  qaeen'a  wiU  and  plaaenie, aee  p.  17ft, 
col.  l.aemltt. 

Y  The  oflcads  maat  abo  aetiafy  die  perty. 

-     -     alaotefellehieoaioeordeimlilioa. 

ibuA  fa  the  lert  or  tibe  tancUae,  the  ^oeen  mqr  Miae  hia 

e  dw  to  pay  to  the  eonoplainaBla  treble  the  value  of  what 

ef^iiB'bwffl,ieeml7»,eel.l,Botott. 


LXXVIII.  To  he  at  the  oueen's  will  of  body,  lands,  and 
goods,  thereof  to  be  done  as  snail  please  her. 

1.  Justices  being  found  in  default  in  any  of  the  points 
contained  in  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  them.  (18 
Edw.  III.  St.  4;  20  Edw.  III.  c.  1.) 

LXXIX.  Forfeiture  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  offence. 

1.  DroverB,  horse  coursers,  waggoners,  butchers,  higfflers, 
or  their  servants  travelling  or  coming  into  their  inns  or  lodg- 
ings upon  the  Lord's  Day.*     (29  Car.  II.  c  7,  s.  2.) 

LXXX.  Forfeiture  of  6s, 

1.  Persons  of  the  age  of  fourteen  or  upwards,  doin^  or  ex- 
ercising any  worldly  labour,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordi- 
nary <»lling  on  the  Lord's  Day  (works  of  necessity  and 
chtfity  only  excepted).!    (29  Car.  II.  c.  7,  s.  l.J) 

Besides  the  misdemeanors  above  enumerated,  there  are 
several  offences  against  the  Established  Church  which  are 
indictable,  but  the  penalties  for  which  may  be  relieved  against 
by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  what  are  commonly  called 
the  Toleration  Acts.     These  offences  consist  of 

1.  The  forbearing  to  resort  to  one's  parish  church  on  Sun- 
days or  other  holy  days,  without  some  lawfid  or  reasonable 
excuse  for  being  absent,  which  constitutes  the  offender  on 
conviction  a  reousant  convict,  and  renders  him  liable  to  forfeit 
I2d.  for  every  such  offence,  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  where  the  offence  is  committed  (1  Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  14), 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer  after  the 
rate  of  20/.  for  every  montb  which  shall  be  contained  in  the 
indictment  upon  which  he  is  convicted ;  and  also,  having  been 
once  convicted,  to  forfeit  without  further  indictment  or  con- 
viction 20/.  to  the  queen  for  every  month  of  so  forbearing 
(29  Eliz.  c.  6,  s.  4 ;  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4,  s.  8).  He  also,  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  102,  which  re- 
pealed the  Acts  imposing  them,  became  liable  to  numerous 
disabilities,  amounting  in  effect  to  outiawry.  A  Roman 
Catholic  who  so  forbore  to  resort  to  his  parish  church,  became 
on  conviction  a  Popish  recusant  convict,  and  liable  to  ad- 
ditional penalties  and  disabilities  beyond  those  which  attached 
to  recusants  convict.  The  offence  has,  however,  been  repealed 
by  the  before-mentioned  Act  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  102,  as 
regards  Roman  Catholics. 

2.  The  relieving,  harbouring,  or  keeping  recusants  in  the 
house,  the  penalty  for  eveiy  month  of  doing  which  is  10/. 
(3  Jac.  I.  c.  4,  ss.  32  and  83).  The  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  102, 
also  repealed  this  offence  so  &r  as  it  is  related  to  Popish  re- 
cusants. 

3.  Schoolmasters  teaching  in  private  families  without 
licence  finom  their  archbishop,  &c.,  and  before  subscribing^  a 
declaration  of  their  conformity  to  the  Liturgy ;  for  domg 
which  they  are  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  suffer  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  for  evei^  second  and  other  offence 
the  like  imprisonment,  and  to  forfeit  5/.  to  the  queen.  (IS  & 
14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  ss.  11  and  12;  1  Wm.  and  Mary,  sess.  1, 
c.  8,  s.  11.) 

4.  Popish  bishops,  priests,  or  Jesuits,  saying  mass  or 
exerdsing  any  other  or  their  functions  within  the  queen's 
dominions,  or  Papists  keeping  school  or  educating  youth 
within  the  same,  whereby,  upon  conviction,  they  become 
liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  (11  &  12  Wm.  III. 
c.  4,  s.  3.)  Roman  Catholics  were  also  liable  to  niany  other 
severe  penalties  for  promoting  or  exercising  their  religion, 
until  these  were  repealed  by  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  102.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  former  of  the  above  offences  no  longer 
apply  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  two  latter  are,  however,  still 
in  force  with  respect  to  them  as  well  as  all  other  dasses  of 
tibe  queen's  subjects. 

The  offence  of  forbearing  to  resort  to  chureh  is  repealed  by 
the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Toleration  Acts  (1  Wm.  8c  Mary, 
sess.  1,  c.  18,  ss.  13  and  16  ;  and  52  Geo.  III.  c  155,  ss.  4 
and  14)  in  &vour  of  Dirtenters  who  go  to  some  congregation 
for  religious  worship  of  Protestants  allowed  by  law.  Quakers, 
however,  must  also,  in  addition,  make  the  declaration  of 
fidelity,  as  it  is  called,  and  subscribe  a  profession  of  their 
Christian  belief.  By  the  provisions  of  the  same  Acts,  the 
offbnce  of  relieving,  harbouring,  or  keeping  recusants  is 

*  The  above  offmee  doea  not  mly  to  the  dilT«n  of  flah*earriasea,  or  of 
honea  letumiiw  Aom  dmriof  lah'caifiagea,  oaed  for  the  eonToyaaee  of  lUh 
ander  the  provUooa  of  8  Geo.  ni.c.  Ift,  an  Act  fbr  the  better  aupplyiiig  the 
eitiea  of  London  and  Wealminatar  with  Ibh.    (See  aectton  7  of  diat  AeL) 

Penona  eoeamittinf  thia  and  the  next  offence  may  be  ptoeeedad  egaiaat 
either  by  indictment  or  in  aaommary  way  befine  a  magiaHate 

t  AatootherezeeptionaaeeSSCbr.  II.e.7,a.S;  10  ft  11  Wm.  m.c  84.a. 
14 ;  S  Ueo  IV.a.  106, a.  16  ;  6  ft  7  Wm.  IV.  c  S7,a.  14 ;  7  ft  8  Geo.  IV.  c  T», 
aa.  48-50 :  1  k  8  Wm.  IV.  e.  88,  a.  87. 

1  By  tte  aame  aectton  of  88  On.  11.  e.  7,  pcaona  alao  who  vnbUdy  cry  oe 
expoee  toaale  any  waiea  or  chattela  on  the  Loid'a  Day, aie  to  fevMt  the>attie. 
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fDpealed  In  ikrour  of  Qtiaken  wbo  make  the  dMlMwIioB  And 
•ubKribe  the  profemon  before  alladed  to,  and  of  all  other 
Proteftant  Dmenten  wbo  reiorC  to  aome  oongregatioa  for 
raligious  wortbip  of  Proteatanta  allowed  by  law,  or  take  tbe 
oatbs  of  allegiance  and  aupremacy.  or  (aioce  tbe  pasting  of 
the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  oc.  49  and  82,  in  case  lucb  Diaaenters 
oe  Moravians  or  SeparatisU)  make  an  affirmation  to  tbe  effect 
of  such  oaths.  The  penalties  imposed  upon  schoolmasters 
teaching  without  licence  from  the  archbishop,  &c  are  re- 
pealed in  favour  of  Proteatant  Dissenters  who  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  (or,  if  Moravians  or  Separatists, 
make  a  dedaration  to  tbe  effect  thereof,  or,  if  Quakers, 
make  tbe  declaration  of  fidelity  and  profession  of  their 
Christian  belief  before  alluded  to),  and  make  a  declaration 
that  they  are  Protestanta,  and  that  they  believe  in  tbe  Scrip- 
tures as  reo«?ed  among  Protestant  churches.  (1  Wm.  and 
Maiy,  aeas.  1,  c.  18,  a.  13;  8  Geo.  I.  c.  6 ;  19  Geo.  III.  c. 
44,  s.  2;  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  a.  1 ;  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  oc.  49 
and  82.)  Pop»h  bishops,  &c.  saying  mass,  &c.,  andTapists 
keeping  acbool  or  eduoatinff  vouth,  are  relived  from  the 
penalties  for  so  doing,  providea  they  take  the  oath  appointed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7).  See 
the  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32.  ss.  3,  4,  and  13 ;  aztfl  10  Geo.  IV. 
c.  7,  as.  2  and  23. 

Persons  committing  any  of  the  before-mentioned  offences 
against  the  Established  Church,  may,  also,  in  general,  pre- 
vent the  consequences  of  the  commission  of  such  offences  by 
conforming  themselves  to  the  Church.  Members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  are  not  within  the  Toleration  Acts,  and  the 
only  mode,  therefore,  in  which  they  can  escape  the  |>enalties 
for  those  ofiences  is  by  oonfonning  to  the  law.  Neither  do 
those  Acts  apply  to  Jews. 

There  are  also  two  offences,  having,  however,  much  more 
of  a  political  than  of  a  religious  character,  which  subject  the 
persona  committing  them  to  be  adjudged  Popish  recusants 
oonvict,  and  as  such  to  forfeit  and  be  proceeded  against. 
These  are,  refunng  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  ab- 
juration, or  to  make  the  affirmations  or  declarations  allowed 
oy  law  in  lieu  thereof,. when  tendered  bv  two  justices  of  the 
peace  or  other  authorized  persoiv  (1  Geo.  I.  St.  2,0.  13,  s. 
10;  8  Geo.  I.  c.  6;  6  Geo.  III.  c.  53;  3  &  4  Wbb.  IV. 
cc.  49  and  82 ;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  77)  ;  and  peers  or  members  of 
either  House  of  Parliament,  aatdng  or  voting  therein  or 
coming  into  the  queen*s  presence,  before  they  have  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  or  taken  or  made  the  oath, 
affirmations  or  declarations  allowed  by  law  in  lieu  thereof. 
f30  Car.  II.  St  2,  ss.  2,  5,  and  6;  8  Geo.  I.  c.  6;  31  Geo. 
III.  c.  32,  a.  20;  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  ss.  2,  4,  and  23 ;  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  oc.  49  and  82;  1  &  2  Vict  c  77.)  Pccw  and 
Members  of  Parliament  are  also  liable  in  respect  of  the  latter 
offence  to  many  disabilities,  and  to  a  fine  of  600/.  m  addition 
to  the  penaltiea  consequent  on  being  adjudged  Popish  recu- 
sants convict  The  repeal  of  the  four  first-mentioned  offisncea 
relatinf^  to  the  Established  Church,  is  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  for  revising  and  oonsolidatinff  the  criminal 
law.  (See  their  Report  on  Penalties  and  Disabilities  in  regard 
to  Religious  Opinions,  dated  30th  of  May,  1845.)  The  C\>m- 
miaaionerB  alao  recommend  that  persons  committing  the  two 
last-mentioned  olfonces  should  no  lonfer  be  adjudged  and 
anfler  as  Popish  recusants  convict,  but  snould  be  punished  in 
a  more  direct  manner:  and  that  one  form  of  an  oath,  and  one 
of  an  affirmation,  ahonld  be  substituted  for  tbe  numerous  forms 
of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  auprenuK:;y  and  abjuration,  and  the 
modificationa  thereof  now  existing,  to  be  so  framed  that  the 
same  may  be  taken  by  all  classes  of  her  Mi^ty's  subjects 
without  objectioQ  on  religkms  groonda. 

The  whole  of  the  law,  written  aa  well  m  unwritten,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  and  punishment  of  the  above  offences, 
that  is,  the  whole  Criminal  Law  of  England  as  regards 
indictable  crimes  and  their  puniahments,  Ium  been  collected 
and  reduced  into  one  body  by  the  Criminal  Law  Com- 
misnoners  (see  their  7th  Report),  and  is  thus  for  tbe  firrt 
time  rendered  accesaible  to  the  public  at  large.  Before  this 
reduction  the  Criminal  Law  hvf  to  be  sought  for  in  an  im- 
menae  maaa  of  st^tutM,  reported  decisions,  records,  antient 
and  nBodem,  and  text-books ;  and,  on  that  aocoant,  could  be 
known  but  to  the  few»  and  those  principaUy  engaged  in  the 
the  praotiee  or  adauniatmtioa  of  the  law.  The  <ugest  so  pre- 
pared by  the  Commissioners,  and  called  by  them  *  The  Act 
of  Crimes  and  Ponishmenls,'  is  comprised  in  twen^^^four 
chapters,  under  the  following  heads  :— 

1.  PnUostnaiy  Oedanitions  and  Enactments, 


2.  Treason  and  other  oflbooea  against  the  State. 
8.  Oilettoes  against  Reliffkm  and  the  EaiablUMd  CWk 
4.  Oflbnoea  against  the  Ezecotive  Power,  menlly. 
8.  Ofibnces  agwnst  tbe  Adminutration  or  Justice. 

6.  Offences  against  the  Public  Peace. 

7.  Offences  relating  to  the  Coin,  and  to  Botrion.  tW 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate.  ' 

8.  Offences  rekting  to  the  Public  Propery,  Rf  veaoe  ad 
Funds. 

9.  Offences  aninst  the  Law  of  Marriage. 

10.  Offences  relating  to  Public  Records  and  Registcn. 

11.  Offences  against  Public  Monds  and  Decency. 

12.  Offences  against  Public  Health. 
18.  Common  rfuisanoes. 
14.  Offences  relating  to  Trade,  Commerce,  and  fJtik 

Communication. 
16.  Homidde  and  other  offences  tfaioit  the  pmoa. 

16.  Libel.  "^ 

17.  Offences  against  the  Uabitatioa. 

18.  Fraudulent  Appropriations. 

19.  Piracjr  and  Offences  connected  with  the  Slave  Thde. 

20.  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property. 

21.  Forgery  and  other  offences  connected  therewith. 

22.  Illegal  Solicitations,  Conspiracies,  Attenpti  sad  B«- 
petitions  of  Offences. 

29.  Definitions  of  Terms  and  Explanations. 

24.  Chapter  of  Penalties. 

Upon  the  sulject  of  punishments,  the  Cbmmistiooen  rs 
commend  the  abolition  of  forfeiture  aa  an  incident  to  coniic* 
tions  for  treason  or  felony  ;  are  inclined  to  reject  whippinc  u 
a  mode  of  puiiishment,  except  in  the  case  of  dischsr)gifie  v 
aiming  fire-arms,  &c.  at  the  queen  (5  &  6  Vict  c  51, «.  S\, 
in  which  it  has  lately  been  imposed  by  the  legislature  ii  coo- 
stituting  a  ugnal  mark  of  ignominy ;  propose  that  three,  or  u 
the  utmost  four,  years  should  be  the  longest  term  of  mwwth 
ment  to  be  mfiicted  for  any  offence,  whether  tnaion,  rcloar. 
or  misdemeanor,  in  cases  where  imprisonment  fonv  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  punishment ;  and  suggest  a  tctle  of  pi^ 
nalties,  consisting  of  forty-five  classes,  to  be  sabfdtatrd  far 
the  numerous  punishments  cootmned  in  the  above  ftstfont 
This  scale  mignt  be  much  further  reduced  but  for  the  iprml 
nature  of  some  off^Alces,  and  if  the  recommendationi  of  iIm 
Commiasioners  should  be  adopted.  At  preaent  it  is  eitmDHf 
difficult  in  some  instancea  to  determine  what  paniibBfoi  n 
offence  is  liable  to. 

It  may  be  expected  that  at  no  distant  period  the  'Art  of 
Crimes  and  Punishments,'  subject  to  such  omissioas si srriv- 
commended  by  the  Commissioners,  will  become  tbe  kv  of  thi 
land.  A  bill  embodying  ita  proyiaions  was  mtrodacHi,  rt 
the  end  of  the  session  of  1844,  in  the  House  of  Lads  bf 
Lord  Brougham,  was  read  a  aecond  time,  and  weat  istt 
committee  pro  JbrmH ;  but  waa  ultimately  withdrsvo  u  Ai 
instance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  undertook  to  im  i 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  revising  it,  that  dutj  briar 
too  laborious  for  any  government  to  grspde  with,  tad  i 
then*  Report  should  be  lavoumble  to  its  adopCioB,  to  feo< 
one  or  more  government  measures  upon  it,  as  iboeld  W 
thought  most  expedient  A  commission  (the  one  « Km 
Report  on  Penaltiea  and  Disabilitiea  in  regard  to  M)^ 
Opinions  has  been  several  timea  alluded  to  hi  tbe  fottwof 
statement)  waa  accordingly  appointed  for  this,  asMii^  otbir 
purposes,  on  the  22nd  of  February  of  the  year  IMS. 
Since,  the  members  of  the  old  oommisnon  (who  sbo  fono 
part  of  the  new  one)  have  made  a  Report  oootaiaiiia  a  di|v«t 
of  the  law  of  procedure  aa  regarda  mdictable  oftnm  (i 
most  difficult  and  laborioua  undertaking),  and  this  siso  a  to 
be  revised  by  the  new  commission,  and  n  passed  mto  i  h* 
would  be  a  work  of  inestimable  value. 

Beaidea  the  « Act  of  Crimea  and  Puniahments*  sod  tlie  !>• 
vest  of  tbe  Law  of  Procedure,  aeversl  other  nmt  isipomsi 
Reports  emanated  from  the  original  Criminal  Law  Coaimt*- 
aion.  It  waa  upon  their  recommendation  that  the  Acit  of  tbf 
1st  year  of  her  present  Majesty's  reign,  repcsliag  ibe  f«iiti»b- 
ment  of  death  in  the  oaae  of  between  thirty  and  fbft^  tvmn, 
were  founded.  It  waa  a  Report  of  thein  which  naiolT  re- 
tributed to  the  alteration  of  that  harsh  and  inconsiftrat  rvk 
of  our  law  which  denied  a  priaoner  hia  full  defence  by  Ktm^^ 
upon  a  charge  of  felony.  They  alao  made  a  very  eisbaivwaMi 
valuable  Report  upon  the  Conaolidation  of  the  ucDeftI2^tst«» 
Law,  and  a  Report  upon  the  subject  of  Juvenile  Olici>dri»-' 
in  all/the  number  of  Reporta  which  isaMd  from  the  (Vmbsu*- 
aioa  between  the  period  of  ita  first  appoiataMnI  b  18i3  ami 
ita  termination  in  the  year  1846  waa  Efght 
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Qnaen's  Beach,  where  he  voMf  appear  by  attorney)  and 
^eid.  A  party  indicted  for  a  miademettnor,  not  haying  been 
in  custody  nor  oat  on  bail,  twenty  days  before  the  session  at 
which  he  is  so  indicted,  may  also,  at  the  subsequent  session, 
trarerse  to  the  one  following,  unless  he  has  been  in  custody 
or  out  on  bail  or  has  reoeived  notice  of  such  indictment,  twenty 
days  before  auch  subsequent  session  (GO  Geo.  III.  &  1  Geo. 
lY .  c.  4,  s.  5).  If  the  accused,  whether  in  case  of  felony  or 
misdemeanor,  be  not  in  custody  nor  on  bail  when  the  indict- 
ment is  found,  or,  being  on  bail,  make  default,  hii  appear- 
anoe  may  be  compelled  by  prooen  or  by  a  bench  warrant ;  and 
he  may  be  prosecuted  to  outlawry.  [OmnLAWBT,  P.  C.}  No 
lee  is  to  be  demanded  or  taken  from  persons  charged  with  or 
indicted  for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  or  as  an  accessory  to 
felony,  for  their  appearance  to  the  indictment  or  information, 
or  for  allowing  them  to  plead,  or  for  recording  their  appear- 
ance or  plea,  or  for  discharging  any  recognizance  taken  from 
such  pemns,  or  any  sureties  for  them  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  114, 
a.  1). 

In  esses  of  treason,  the  accused  is  entitled,  on  application  to 
the  court,  to  have  two  counsel  assigned  him,  who  may  hare 
free  access  to  him  at  all  seasonable  hours  (7  &  8  Wm.  III. 
c.  8,  s.  1).  The  court  may  also,  if  it  think  fit,  upon  the 
accused's  making  affidavit  that  he  is  not  worth  S/.  beyond  his 
wearing  apparel,  allow  him  to  defend  in  forma  pauperis ;  in 
which  case  neither  the  officers  of  the  court,  nor  those  who  are 
assigned  to  conduct  his  cause,  maj  take  any  fees. 

The  prisoner,  upon  being  arraigned  or  charged  with  the 
indictment,  in  cases  of  felony  or  misdemeanor,  may  either 
confess  the  charge  to  be  true,  in  which  event  such  confession 
is  to  be  recorded  and  judgment  awarded  according  to  law,  or 
may  plead  to  the  indictment  or  demur.  By  pleading,  he  puts 
in  issue  the  facts  of  the  charge  ;  by  demurring,  he  admits  the 
facts,  but  contends  that  they  amount  to  no  oftenoe  indictable 
by  law ;  as  if  a  man  were  indicted  for  feloniously  stealmff 
game,  without  alleging  that  it  was  tame  or  confined :  in  which 
case,  upon  demurrer,  ne  must  be  discharged.  After  demurrer, 
in  cases  of  felony,  decided  against  the  prisoner,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  plead  over  '  Not  Guilty ; '  but,  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanor, tne  judgment  for  the  Crown  is  final,  for  it  operates 
as  if  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury.  In  either 
case,  if  the  demurrer  be  decided  for  the  prisoner,  the  judgment 
is  that  he  be  dismissed  and  discharged. 

The  pleas  which  may  be  pleaded  by  a  prisoner  are  either  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  these  must  be  pleaded  before 
any  other  plea,  or  in  abatement  (for  the  omission  of  his  addi- 
tion under  the  statute  of  additions,  or  for  misnaming  him)  or 
in  bar ;  and  pleas  in  bar  are  either  special  pleas  or  the  ecneral 
issue.  Special  pleas  may  allege  a  previous  acquittal,  con- 
viction, or  attainder  of  the  same  offence,  or  a  pardon  [Pabdov, 
P.  C] ;  and,  in  the  case  of  prosecutions  for  the  non-repair  of 
highways  or  bridges,  the  liability,  if  denied  by  the  defendant, 
of  the  party  who  is  liable  for  the  repair  of  the  same. 

The  general  issue,  or  *Not  Guilty,'  which  is  the  plea 
emploved  in  the  infinitely  matest  number  of  cases,  puts  in 
issue  the  whole  question  of  the  accused's  guilt  or  innocence  €i 
the  cham  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  not  only  casts  on  the  pro- 
secutor tne  burden  of  making  out  every  part  of  his  charge,  but 
entitles  the  accused  to  give  in  e>*idenoe  every  possible  ground 
of  justification  or  excuse  which  can  form  an  answer  to  the 
indictment. 

No  advantage  can  now  be  obtained  by  a  plea  in  abatement, 
as  by  the  7  G«>.  IV.  c.  64,  s.  19,  the  court  may,  upon  such 
plea,  immediately  cause  the  indictment  to  be  amended,  and 
call  upon  the  parly  to  plead  to  it  so  amended,  as  if  no  such 

eia  had  been  pleaded.  In  cases  of  felony,  if  a  special  plea 
found  for  the  Crown,  the  prisoner  may  plead  over  '  Not 
Guilty ; '  but  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  the  judgment  for  the 
Crown  is  final.  In  either  case,  if  it  be  found  for  the  prisoner, 
he  is  to  be  dismissed. 

If,  instead  of  pleading,  the  prisoner  stand  mute  of  malice, 
or  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  indictment,  the  court  may 
order  a  plea  of  *  Not  Guilty '  to  be  entered  on  his  behalf,  and 
such  plea  will  have  the  same  eflect  as  if  it  had  been  actually 
pleaded  by  him  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  s.  2).  But  if  a  doubt 
arise  whether  he  be  mute  of  malice  or  dumb,  a  juiy  is  to  be 
impannelled  to  try  the  (act,  and,  if  the  latter  be  found,  the 
court  will  use  means  to  make  the  prisoner  understand  what  is 
required  of  him ;  but  if  this  be  impossible,  will  direct  a  f^ea 
of  '  Not  Guilty '  to  be  entered,  and  the  trial  to  proceed. 
Should  he  upon  arraignment  be  found  to  be  insane  by  a  jury 
impannelled  for  the  purpose  under  the  provisions  of  the  39  k 
40  Geo.  III.  c  94y  so  that  he  cannot  be  tried,  the  court  m^y 


order  such  finding  to  be  recorded  and  the  pnsoosr  to  W  kn« 
in  strict  custody  until  her  Majesty's  pleasors  be  known 

When,  however,  the  plea  of  'Net  Guilty'  \m  tm 
l^eaded,  the  trial  is  to  be  oad  before  some  court  bviaif  jom. 
diction,  by  twelve  jurors,  generally  of  the  county  nkm  Un 
fact  is  all^fed  m  the  indictment  to  have  been  ooaiauue(l,ollid 
a  petit  jury,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  gnnd  jury.  IV 
orainary  courts  having  jurisdiction  to  try  iodictsble  ofriUf 
are  the  Queen's  Bench,  Courts  of  Oyer  snd  Terminer,  G^i 
Delivery,  and  Quarter-Sessions,  Borough  Courti  in)  tie 
superior  Criminal  Courts  of  the  Counties  Pslstiae;  1^ 
Courts  of  Quarter-Sessions  and  Borough  Courts  hsre  no  junsu 
diction  with  respect  to  treason  or  any  felony  pooishsUe  md 
death  or  transportation  for  life,  and  several  other  ttkttn 
(see  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  1).  The  trial  is  gefleraUf  to  U 
had  in  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  oftnos  w  con. 
mitted. 

Upon  the  trial  b^ng  called  on,  the  juron  are  tobe  nmi 
as  they  appear,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  oalen  tbfr  U- 
challenged.  As  to  challenges,  whether  on  the  pirt  ol  tv 
Crown  or  the  prisoner,  and  as  to  petit  juries  genenltj.  ^ 
JuBT,  P.  C.  It  may  here  be  observed,  however,  thst  the  r\s\i 
of  peremptoiy  challenge,  i.  e.  of  challengm|^  at  menvhvv*, 
wiUiout  showing  any  cause,  m'hich  exists  m  esses  or  tn n  i 
and  felony,  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  before  alluded  to,  vhk: 
distinguish  those  classes  of  crimes  from  misdemcsson:  nf 
that  the  power  to  challenge  peremptorily  to  the  Dumber  n' 
thirty-five  jurors  in  cases  oi  treason,  and  to  the  nunher  (/ 
twenty  only  in  cases  of  felony,  is  a  distinguishing  fniarr 
between  treasons  and  felonies.  When  twelve  juron  srr  (r^> 
cored  free  from  exception,  and  have  been  swoni,  or,  i> 
Quakers,  Moravians,  or  Separatists,  or  i)ersons  who  hire  hut 
Quakers  or  Moravians,  have  made  their  solemn  sffinsikc 


tn  case  of  treason  or  felony,  well  and  truly  to  try  sod  cnr 
ace  make  between  the  queen  and  the  prisom 
of  I 


deliverance  make  between  the  queen  and  the  prisboer  nbce 
thev  have  in  char^,  and,  in  cases  of  misdeaiesnor,  well  wA 
truly  to  try  the  issues  joined  between  the  queen  sod  ty 
defendant,  the  case,  where  counsel  is  retamed  for  the  fmi^ 
cution,  is  to  be  opened  by  him,  or,  if  two  or  more  coanip|  tit 
retuned,  by  the  leading  one,  aooonting  to  his  instrociMn, 
unless  the  case  is  so  plain  as  not  to  require  any  ststemcnt  Ti* 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  ought,  however,  to  confine  hhiL«!f 
BO  fiu-  as  possible,  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  «b>rb  y 
expects  to  prove,  and  to  abstun  from  any  appesi  to  ts 
passions  of  the  jury,  more  particularly  in  cssos  vbcR  t^ 
prisoner  has  no  counsel.  After  the  opening,  or  where  r* 
counsel  is  engaged  for  the  prosecution,  immedSstdj  ifu?  d« 
swearing  of  the  jury,  the  examination  of  the  vitncsia  n 
behalf  of  the  Crown  commences.  Before  being  extmiflc'  ^ 
oath  or  affirmation  is  administered  to  each  witness  *\hAi\' 
will  true  answer  make  to  such  questions  as  the  coon  lU 
demand  of  him,  and  will  tell  the  trutii,  the  whole  troth,  v)i 
nothing  but  the  truth.'  Where  there  is  counsel,  he  eun^o'* 
the  witnesses ;  where  there  is  none,  that  duty  deve^vcs  oo  l.- 
court  In  criminal  cases  a  single  witness,  swesrins  to  t*< 
actual  offence  or  to  such  &cts  as  necesssrily  lead  to  tL- 
inference  that  it  has  been  committed,  if  believed  bj  th«  jc7. 
is  gencn^ly  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  charge.  In  tim^, 
perjury,  and  the  offences  of  tamultuously  petittoning,  sffinu?; 
that  parliament  has  a  legislative  authority  without  the  Cn^vr 
or  that  any  person  is  entitied  to  the  crown  cootiarytodieA't 
of  Settiement,  and  Blasphemy  under  the  prorisioos  of  9  &  10 


Wm.  III.  c.  32,  however,  there  must  be  two  wit 
all  cases,  also,  the  prisoner's  confession,  if  made  incooseqana 
of  a  charge  against  him,  and  in  a  direct  and  positive  oMBarr. 
voluntarily  and  without  promise  or  threat  operttiog  oo  t» 
mind  at  tne  time  of  making  it,  is  sufficient,  even  if  there  bi*  >^ 
other  proof  that  the  crime  with  which  he  is  chsrgcd  hai  br«t 
committed,  for  the  jury  to  convict  upon,  if  Uiey  beUere  ii  tt 
be  true.  And  the  single  unsupported  tesbmoojr  of  4: 
accomplice  is  sufficient  (except  where  two  witne»«  »-"♦ 
required),  if  the  jury  believe  his  stoiy ;  but  it  is  looal  10  wfji 
esses  for  the  court  to  direct  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner.  I-. 
however,  the  accomplice  be  corroborated  by  onsufiiici'.i 
evidence  as  to  such  parts  of  his  testimonv  as  show  thst  la 
story  has  not  been  fabricated,  the  court  will  not  interfere. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  proof  by  which  criminsi  ctoprt 
may  be  sustained :  1st,  pasiiwe,  as  by  the  direct  tcstxinon;  «i 
a  witness  who  saw  the  fact;  2ndly,  ciramutaiUial,  «bffl  » 
number  of  &cta  are  presented  whiA  are  inoonsiMcnt  vitti « J 
other  hypothens  than  that  of  the  prisoner's  gmlt ;  3w*J» 
prenat^phve^  as  when  the  possession  of  a  stolen  •J?VfT 
on  the  prisoner  the  burden  of  showing  how  be  oW«»«  *-i 
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•eqaittedoraniidflmMiwronaimtecutioBpeiMiiag  in  Ikal 
court,  allow  a  new  trial,  on  tha  application  of  tba  nraaBCotor, 
if  ndi  acqoittal  hai  been  olitained  hj  anr  fiindalent  meant 
or  practioe,  ■•  whan  dia  party  acquitted  baa  kept  huk  any 
of  the  proaaotftor'a  witnaiiei,  or  neglected  to  gire  due  notice 
of  trial. 

A  writof  eeR«r«>Sicuiffdlf  now,  the  effect  of  which  is  the 
HBM  aa  granting  a  new  trial,  mejr  be  awarded  where,  b/ 
of  miecondiKt  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  or  of  tome  un- 


certatntjr  or  ambiguity  or  otner  imperfection  in  thdr  verdict, 
or  of  any  other  inrcplarity  or  defect  in  the  proceedings  or 
trial,  appearing  on  the  record,  the  proper  e0ect  of  the  first 
tmUm  im  been  frustrated,  or  the  verdict  has  become  void  in 
law. 

Neither  new  trials  nor  writs  of  vemrtfaaat  de  novo  are 
gmtable  in  cases  of  tresson  or  felony. 

Where  a  new  trial  or  writ  of  vaurt  faaoM  de  novo  is 
awarded,  the  parties  stsnd  m  the  state  in  which  they  were 


ediatelY  before  the  firrt  trial:  the  whole  esse  is  to  be  re 
heard,  and  the  first  verdict  csnnot  be  used  upon  the  new 
trial,  or  as  evidence  of  any  matter  found  by  such  verdict,  or  in 
argument. 

After  sentence  pronounced  agunst  an  ofiender,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  may  be  falsified  or  reversed,  dther  by  pl^ 
without  writ  of  crvor  or  by  writ  of  error :  by  the  former,  for 
some  matter  not  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  as  want 
of  authority  in  the  court  oy  whom  the  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced ;  bv  the  latter,  for  the  same  niatteri  as  are  sufficient 
to  arrest  a  judjraient,  nd  also  for  any  material  defect  in  the 
judgment  itself  Where  the  judgment  has  been  pronounced 
bj  a  court  of  oyer  and  termmer,  gaol  delivery,  or  quarter- 
sessions  of  the  peace  or  of  a  county  palatine,  the  writ  of  error 
is  to  be  broufrbt  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  mdictment  and  other  proceedings  thereon  must 
oe  removed  into  that  court  by  writ  of  certiorari  [Cjcetiokaju, 
P.  C.  and  P.  C.  8.] :  where  it  hss  been  pronounced  in  the 
Queen*s  Beach,  it  is  to  be  brought  in  the  £xcbequer  Cham- 
ber, before  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  fima  whose  jpidgment  a  writ  of  error  lies  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  cases  of  treason  and  felony  it  b  in 
the  discretion  of  the  crown  to  grant  or  refuse  a  writ  of  error : 
!^  all  other  cases  the  fiat  of  the  attorney-general  must  be  first 
obtained,  and  this  he  ought  in  grant  upon  probable  cause  of 
error  shown.  When  iauied,  the  writ  or  error  stays  the  execu- 
tion of  the  judgment,  where  it  hss  not  been  carried  into  effect 


during  the  time  that  such  writ  is  pending,  except  that  in 
of  treason  or  felony  the  ofiender  is  not  entitled  to  be  liberated 
on  bail.  In  cases  of  nusdeascanor,  however,  where  he  is 
imprisoned  under  execution,  or  any  fine  has  been  levied,  either 
in  whole  or  in  nart  in  pomiance  of  the  judsment,  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  disMiged  frasa  imprisonment  and  to  reodve  back 
any  money  levied  on  account  of  such  fine,  until  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  Writ  of  Error.  (8  &  9  Vict,  c  68,  s.  1.) 
If  the  jud^pnent  be  faUified  or  reversed,  such  judgment  and 
the  execution  thereupon,  and  all  former  proceedings,  become 
thereby  absolutely  null  and  vmd ;  and  the  person  the  judg- 
ment against  whom  is  so  falaified  or  reversed,  if  living,  and, 
if  dead,  his  heir  or  executes,  is  restored  to  sJl  things  which 
such  person  mi^  have  lost  by  such  judgment  and  other  pro- 
ceedings, and  stands  in  every  respect  as  if  such  person  oad 
never  been  charged  with  the  ofience  in  resnect  of  which  such 
judj^ment  was  pronounced  asainst  him.  It,  however,  the  ex- 
ecution only  be  enxmeons,  that  only  will  be  reversed;  and  if 
the  Judgment  be  reverasd  for  some  technical  error  merely,  in 
the  mdictnsent  or  subsequent  process,  the  party  may  be  pro- 
secuted again.  If  the  judgment  be  confirmed,  the  prisoner  is 
to  be  remanded  to  undergo  te  remainder  of  his  sentence. 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  arrest  or  bar  a  judgment,  the 


I  ef  iftmay  be  prevented  by  a  pardon  received  afler 
aentence  prsnonnced;  but,  without  exprem  words  of  restitu- 
tion, no  preiperty  which  the  ofiender  forfeited  on  his  conric- 
tioo  er  attamder,  is  thereby  reveitod  in  him ;  nor,  unless 
where  the  pardon  is  by  act  of  parlisment,  is  the  corruption  of 
his  blood  removed,  excentaa  regards  those  of  his  Uood  bom 
after  thn  granting  of  suoh  pardon,  nor  are  any  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  such  previous  corruption  prevented. 

la  capital  eassa  the  eseeution  of  a  judgment  mi^  also  be 
mpaaded  bjaieprtevea  eUbw  at  the  discration  of  the  Crown, 
«b  vheaa  whslMrtial  jwtiee  reqnirss  it,  ef  the  court  There 
are  tw«  laataneos  howew  in  which  tite  court  is  bonnd  to 
pnta  nprievuk  m. :  1,  where  the  offsnder,  if  a  female,  is 
yugn—l;  9,  wheee  the  eAnder  beoooses  inssne  after  jodg- 
Jf  the  oifcnder  allege  that  she  is  prqgnant  or  the 


court  have  reason  to  suppose  that  she  Is  so,  a  jsiy  of  tttln 
matrons  is  to  be  impanneUed  with  aO  JPOsriUe  £|oh&  tatrr 
whether  or  not  she  be  quick  with  chud.  Is  cms  thryiu 
in  the  affirmative,  the  court  respites  the  QflMer  fraa  timr  to 
time  until  she  be  delivered  of  a  child  or  it  isao  loomr  pouiUf 
in  the  course  of  nature  that  die  should  be  so.  iSier  kerdi. 
livery  or  where  such  deliverr  is  no  looger  postible  m  bi4«v 
mentioned,  or  if  the  jury  find  that  she  is  not  mock  with  child, 
the  court,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  it  vbidi  a  hu 
resmted  her,  proceeds  to  award  execution  sgioast  her. 

Where  insanity  is  alleged,  the  court  will  rqmere  tbe  in. 
soner,  if  found  U>  be  inssne  by  means  of  an  ex  i^ghh  bqiurr, 
or  if  his  inssnity  otherwise  sulndentiy  appesr. 

Should  the  execution  of  a  judgment  be  neither  prrfra^H 
nor  suspended,  or,  harinf^  beoi  suspended,  should  htn  tmn 
to  be  so,  such  juds;ment  is  to  be  executed  scoordiaf  to  h«  br 
the  sherifT  or  other  authorixed  person  or  his  depstj.  la 
capital  cases,  if  the  ofl^der,  after  haagbg,  be  tika  dovt 
before  he  be  dead,  he  is  to  be  hanged  sgam  nitil  he  be  df«l. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  varioia  jodnifrti 
which  may  be  pronounced  against  ofiSmdert  sre  to  be  n. 
ecuted,  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  further  trested  of  ti 
an  article  like  me  present. 

With  respect  to  the  expenses  of  prosecutioos  for  todieut:! 
oflences,  the  general  provisions  on  the  subject  sre  coBtii&ii 
in  7  Geo.  IV,  c.  64.  According  to  these  the  court  Mn 
which  any  person  is  proeecuted  for  felony  or  the  ibUovt; 
misdemeanors,  viz.,  anaults  with  intent  to  csnuntt  Mmj ;  tf. 
tempts  to  commit  felony ;  riots ;  receiving  stolen  proptrt 
assaults  upon  pesce-officers  in  the  execution  of  their  dntj. « 
upon  persons  acting  in  their  ud ;  neglect  or  bresch  of  dut; 
by  peace-officers;  assaults  in  pursuance  of  oooipinm  » 
raise  the  rate  of  wages ;  obtaining  property  by  (she  preteom 
indecent  exposure  of  the  person ;  perjury  and  subonutiuQ  <«' 
peijury,  may,  at  the  request  of  the  prosecutor  or  sd^  otbi* 
person  appearing  on  recogniianee  or  subposM  to  prosccutr  r 
give  eviaenee,  order  payment  of  the  costs  snd  expemcs  *, 
curred  by  the  prosecutor  in  preferring  the  indictsient,  ■•: 
also  the  reasonaole  expenses  of  the  prosecutor  sad  nitof^i 
for  the  prosecution  in  attending  before  the  mnd  nirr  ai 
otherwise  carrying  on  the  prosecution ;  sad  «to,  vbetbrr  i 
bill  of  indictment  be  preferred  or  not,  may  oider  tbr  m- 
sonable  expenses  incurred  by  any  person  by  reason  of  tttroi- 
ing  on  anjr  sudi  recognizance  or  subpoena  (such  sttoxijft* 
where  no  mdictment  is  preferred,  appesring  to  be  in  bmi^if 
obedience  to  the  recoffnizanoe  or  subpoena),  snd,  eictpt  .- 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  by  reason  of  attending  belcre  tb«  n- 
amining  magistrate,  and  also,  except  in  respMt  of  sttcadA:^^ 
before  such  magistrate  in  esses  of  misdemesnor,  easpeiMne 
for  trouble  and  loos  of  time.  Such  payments  sre  in  gvort 
to  be  made  out  of  the  county  rete. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  upon  what  principle  the  scM  i 
of  the  cases  of  misdemeanor  m  respect  of  waich  the  court  ii 
empowered  to  award  costs  has  been  noade.  Other  cam  iDi;.^. 
witn  justice  be  included ;  and  it  may  be  a  queitioo  nbctbr, 
under  certain  limitations,  the  power  ought  not  even  to  be  o 
tended  to  the  expenses  of  the  prisoner's  witnesses. 


Offinem  pwntkaUt  on 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  tlw  pi«n 
article  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  oflcncn  VJ^ 
ishable  on  sumnmrr  conviction,  in  number  kr  exceeding  tUe 
which  are  indictable.  They  relate,  however,  priacinlli  t: 
ale  and  beer  houses,  apprentices,  petty  assanlts,  the  Omaai 
and  Excise,  distresses,  drunkenness,  friendly  sodctiei,'  p»* 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  highwaya,  turnpike  roads,  petty  tbH'a 
not  amounting  to  larceny,  nuJicioos  iigttrias  to  proper;, 
pawnbrokers,  railwsys,  stage  and  hackney  cairiages,  sernft'j. 
vagrants,  weiffhts  and  measures,  and  the  numeroos  oieaiTi 
punishable  unoer  the  Metropolitan  Police  Acts. 

Sunmiaiy  proceedings,  except  in  the  case  of  oontcnpn  ^ 
the  superior  courts  of  justice  (which  those  Courts  have  beet 
immemorially  used  to  punish  by  attadiBssnt),  were  who^'* 
unknown  to  the  common  law.  Their  institotioo  appesii  u> 
have  originated  partly  in  the  necessity  for  refieviag  toe  ordi- 
naiy  triouAals  from  the  immense  increase  of  Isbonr  whk^ 
would  otherwiM  hare  been  cast  upon  them,  owing  to  the  ■»'*- 
tiplidty  of  new  offences  of  a  trivial  kind  which  wen  year:; 
created  for  the  protection  of  aodety  as  it  advanced  in  popo- 
lation  and  civilization,  and  partly  in  the  desire  to  do  sKirt 
speedT  justice  in  the  case  of  such  trifling  oflbtces  ^sa  vwl^ 
have  been  poasible  had  they  been  made  imfictsble.  In  t^« 
case  of  indictable  oflences  a  party  cannot  in  geocfil, »  ^^^ 
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tain,  in  order  that  the  letae  mey  be  moft  beneficial  to  the 
land.ord  and  the  tenant,  and  by  conaequenoe  to  the  public 
generally. 

The  chief  sabjectB  of  leaaes  are  hootes  and  buildinsa  of  all 
kinds,  cultivable  landa,  and  mines.  Many  perKms  who  have 
not  the  complete  ownership  of  houses  and  lands  are  enabled 
to  grant  leases  under  particular  powers ;  and  there  are  many 
statutes  under  which  particular  classes  of  persons  are  enabled 
or  restrained  as  to  the  mnting  of  leases,  such  as  Bishops, 
Deans  and  Chapters,  and  others.     [BsvKncs,  P.  C] 

The  kind  of  leases  of  which  we  shall  treat  here  are  farming 
leases,  which  are  granted  by  persons  who  have  full  power  to 
ffrant  them  on  such  terms  as  thejr  please.  The  particular 
form  of  such  leases,  as  already  intimated,  is  a  matter  that 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  public  economy,  and  it  b  almost 
beyoiM  the  province  of  direct  legislation. 

At  present  a  great  part  of  the  land  in  England  and  Wales 
is  hela  by  large  propnetors,  and  the  number  of  land-owners 
who  cultivate  their  own  estates  is  comparatively  small.  In 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  number  of  small  land-owners 
who  cultivate  ^eir  own  farms  has  certainly  been  decreasing 
for  some  centuries,  and  the^  are  probably  fewer  now  than  in 
some  former  periods  of  our  history.  In  England  the  great  sub- 
division of  land  has  been  prevented  by  the  form  of  government 
and  the  haluts  and  feelings  of  those  who  have  had  the  chief 
political  power :  and  the  great  increase  of  wealth  that  has 
arisen  out  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  of 
the  country  has  tended  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  land  and 
not  to  increase  it.  Those  who  acquire  great  wealth  in  Eng- 
land by  manufactures  and  commerce  generally  lay  out  a  large 
part  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  land ;  for  the  ownership  of  land 
IS  that  which  enables  a  man  to  found  a  family  and  to  per- 
petuate it,  to  obtain  social  respect  and  consideration,  and  also 
political  weight  in  the  administration  of  public  afiairs.  It 
ncilitates  his  election  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  and  if  he 

eiys  his  part  well,  it  may  introduce  him  in  due  time  to  the 
ouse  of  Lords,  and  place  him  among  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land. 

Those  who  cannot  acquire  land  enough  to  eive  them  poli- 
tical weight,  are  still  anxious  to  acquire  land  as  a  means  of 
social  distinction,  and  as  a  permanent  investment  which  must 
oontinuslly  rise  in  value.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  competi- 
tion amonff  the  rich  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  which  raises 
its  price  Move  its  simple  commercial  value ;  and  a  man  of 
moderate  means  does  not  find  it  eas^  to  purchase  land  in  small 
quantities  and  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  him  to  obtain  a 
proper  remuneration  for  the  cultivation  of  it. 

The  great  mass  of  the  cultivators  m  England  are  now  tenant 
farmers,  who  hold  their  land  either  by  leaaes  for  years  or  by 
such  agreements  as  amount  to  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year 
only ;  and  there  is  the  like  kind  of  competition  among  them  to 
obtain  land  upon  lease,  that  there  is  amone  the  wealthy  to 
obtain  land  by  purchase.  The  consequence  is  that  more  rent 
is  often  pud  for  land  than  it  is  worth :  a  consequence  of  the 
limited  amount  of  land  and  of  the  number  of  competitors  for 
it  This  circumstance  however,  combined  with  others,  en- 
ables the  landlord  to  impose  conditions  which  are  unfavourable 
to  the  tenant  and  to  agriculture,  and  finally  to  himself. 

Several  things  are  essential  to  the  good  cultivation  of  land, 
whether  it  is  held  by  lease  or  is  the  property  of  the  cultivator. 
These  essentials  are,  a  knowledge  of  tne  best  modes  of  hus- 
bandry, adequate  capital,  and  a  market  in  which  the  farmer 
may  vedy  buy  and  sell  all  that  he  wants.  Now,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  apiculture  in  this  country,  not  one  of  these  three 
conditions  exists  in  the  degree  which  is  necessary  to  ensure 
good  cultivation.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  England, 
as  already  observed,  is  cultivated  under  leases  or  a  tenancy 
from  year  to  year ;  and  the  covenants  in  the  leases  are  often 
such  as  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  good  agriculture.  The 
condition  then  of  the  tenant  farmer,  as  determined  by  hu  lease, 
is  that  which  we  have  to  consider. 

Many  landholden  have  several  objects  in  view  in  letting  their 
lands  besides  the  getting  of  rent.  One  of  these  objects  is  to 
maintain  their  political  weij^ht  by  commanding  the  votes  of 
their  tenantry ;  and  thb  is  mvnly  effected  by  not  granting 
them  leases  of  their  lands  for  determinate  periods,  such  as 
seven,  fourteen,  or  twentv-one  yean ;  but  oy  making  them 
verr  neariy  tenants  at  will,  or  liable  to  quit  at  six  months' 
Bottce.  He  who  depeqds  for  hu  subsistence  on  having  a 
piece  of  land  to  cultivate,  out  of  which  he  may  be  turned  on 
a  abort  notioa,  i^ill  not  be  an  independent  voter.  Korean 
dbe4andJor4  expeet  if  have  a  good  tenant  who  will  improve 
his  land  and  a  political  tool  at  the  same  time.    The  uncer- 


tabty  of  the  (enure  will  prevent  a  mn  of  dUll  ad  csmiI 
from  investing  his  money  upon  so  uncertain  a  retam.  Tim 
may  be  many  cases  in  whidi  the  penooal  chsnetir  of  tb* 
landlord  is  a  suffident  guarantee  to  the  tenant  that  1m  vill  un 
be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  land,  even  when  it  U 
no  proper  lease,  so  long  as  he  cultivates  it  fairly  sad  psji  U 
rent 

But  the  most  intelligent  landlords  themselves  admit  ttet 
the  only  proper  tenure  of  the  tenant  is  tibat  of  s  Imt  ftv 
a  determinate  period ;  and  it  is  on  this  condition  slooe  u  i 
general  rule,  that  a  landlord  can  get  men  of  ea{stil  tad  m. 
to  cultivate  his  land.  It  has  been  maintained  by  «r|«Qin*i 
which  are  unanswerable,  that  if  lands  were  let  to  ftnoertaiati 
on  leases  for  a  determinate  number  of  yean,  sad  on  (t«. 
ditions  which  should  not  interfere  with  the  Ind  betn;  mltw 
vated  in  the  best  mode,  there  would  be  a  gnat  taoimi  j 
fresh  capital  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  9\th  C 
the  improvements  of  modem  husbandly.  It  is  ooatnry  u 
experience  and  to  all  reason  to  suppose  that  a  good  lanvr 
will  apply  hu  skill  and  capital  to  improvemeot  of  aooil^r 
man's  property,  unless  he  has  the  seconty  that  he  will  be  n* 
munerated. 

The  improvements  which  would  follow  fran  a  good  tjtin 
of  leasing  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  evils  vhid  v^ 
exist  in  oonseauenoe  of  uncertun  tenure  sad  of  bad  Imtt 
It  is  affirmed  by  the  best  authorities  that  the  sffloontof  n| 
tal  which  is  now  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Isad  is  &.. 
land  is  very  inadequate,  that  a  large  part  of  the  Isnsen  b' 
not  sufficient  capital  to  improve  their  lands,  nor  the  MreMrt 
skill  and  enterprise ;  and  it  is  nuuntained  that  these  cii!i  r- 
munly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  securi^  of  tnort  ir 
the  want  of  a  lease,  or,  where  there  is  a  lease,  to  the  ibkr. 
restrictions  with  which  many  of  them  abound. 

It  has  been  sud,  and  trugr  enough,  that  there  it  no  d^v- 
tage  to  the  landlord  in  granting  a  lease  to  bad  citltivstan,  k 
that  there  are  many  sudi.  Such  a  lease  would  not  iodee^ ' 
any  advantage  to  the  farmer  himself  or  the  amami'.j . 
general ;  but  he  who  has  land  to  let,  and  will  let  it  oo  tow 
that  are  mutually  profitable  to  the  landlord  and  the  tan:, 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  get  a  tenant  of  coop^t  <t 
and  capital  than  he  who  ^vea  the  fimner  an  aneemia  ukh 
or  binds  him  in  the  fetten  of  a  bad  lease. 

The  preservation  of  the  game  and  the  enjopati;* 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  of  Uie  profits  derived  from  tfar  t\- 
animals,  is  another  obiect  whicn  some  landlords  fecsrr  -7 
their  lease  with  as  mucn  minuteness  and  strictncsi  mihtyo 
their  rent.  [Gams  Laws,  P.  C.  S.l  Thus,  io  addibu  . 
getting  a  rent  from  his  land,  the  landlonl  of^  w'wl^ ' 
command  the  votes  of  his  tenant  and  secure  his  gaae.  ^  * 
reference  to  these  objects  and  certain  other  imsginarys^i' 
tsffes  which  he  purposes  to  secure  by  directing  the  waor . 
ciutivation,  be  nas  a  lease  drawn  up  with  coaditinat  "- 
strictions,  penalties,  and  feudal  services,  which  no  csrt  at  '^ 
part  of  the  farmer  can  prevent  hun  from  breakist  i 
particular,  and  which  no  man  of  cafutal,  skill,  sad  ii 
dent  feeling  would  consent  to  sicn.  Spedmcos  01  < 
leases  have  been  printed  and  drcmated.  One  of  iU-aj^- 
peered  in  the  '  Leicester  Chronicle '  for  Jane  S8,  IM^  J^-' 
lease  prescribes  a  mode  of  cultivation  which  is  abnlstn; « 
consbtent  with  good  farming.  The  landlord  in  such  1  iw 
directs  the  tenant  how  he  must  cultivate  die  land.  Ii  - 
directions  which  the  landlord  gives  oompraheaded  the  kr>: 
modes  of  cultivation,  they  would  be  imiMuaisii  if  be  bd  1 

rd  tenant,  and  they  would  not  be  ohserved  by  s  bad  »' 
good  tenant  with  sufficient  capital  will  brn  the  U* 
according  to  the  svstem  best  adapted  for  the  land, sad  bf «' 
be  ready  to  avail  himself  of  all  improvements.  A  bad  ttoi*' 
whether  he  has  capital  or  not,  wul  not  turn  wcQ  tm^j  ^- 
cause  he  b  prevented  from  doinff  some  thmgs  aad  bmft-  * 
do  othen ;  for  farming,  like  otner  matters,  consists  wtf  >  = . 
in  doinp  a  thing,  but  in  domg  it  well.  These  eoodtnow  « • 
restrictions,  if  enforced  at  aS,  can  only  be  enfvccd  by  cr-- 
stant  supervision,  and  must  be  an  oidJess  sooroe  of  tmbrf 
and  dispute. 

But  these  farming  leases  are  often  copies  of  old  \ttm. 
made  in  other  days,  and  are  unsuited  Io  tne  present  nste  U 


agriculture.  The  things  which  they  raouira  not  ts  be  da^ 
and  those  which  they  require  to  oe  done,  aie  olbm  ia^** 
sistent  with  ffood  agncnlture.  or,  in  other  woids,  thev  p** 
vent  the  land  from  yielding  that  amount  of  prodaee  whicft  *t 
would  yield  under  the  best  system,  not  only  withast  tbn^J 
being  impoverished,  but  with  the  eeftainty  of  iniasanit  i»* 
provemenC     Ignorance  oa  the  aide  of  the  laadlofd  of  ba  tm\ 
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[Acnov, 


me  of  w^'iich  gives,  In  oolomii  1,  tbati  foiw  of  espmikm 
which  miiT  be  used  in  pinee  of  the  ordlmnr  expranioas  In 
leMes,  which  are  oontafaied  In  ootnnin  2;  and  It  h enncled by 
secdon  1,  *  That  wheneTer  any  party  to  anr  deed  made 
according  to  the  formt  aet  forth  m  the  first  adiedole  of  this 
act,  or  to  any  other  deed  which  shall  be  ezpresied  to  be  made 
m  porsuance  of  this  act,  shall  emplcrf  m  aocn  deed  respectively 
any  of  the  forms  of  words  oontamed  in  colinnn  1  of  the 
second  schedule  hereto  annexed,  and  distinguished  bysny 
number  thereb,  snch  deed  shall  be  taken  to  have  the  same 
eflbct  and  be  oonstrved  aa  If  such  party  had  maerted  in  such 
deed  die  form  of  words  contsined  in  colunm  2  of  the  ssme 
sdiedule,  and  distinffidshed  by  the  same  number  as  is  annexed 
to  the  form  of  words  employed  by  such  party ;  but  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  in  any  such  deed  to  insert  any  such  nnmber.' 
Tins  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland.  The  amount  of  words 
saved  by  this  act  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise  from  persons  osioff  tne  abbreviated  forms 
in  cases  where  they  aaay  not  intend  Siem  to  have  the  foil 
meanfaiff  which  this  act  gives  to  them.  He  who  wishes  to 
guard  mmself  cdther  as  landlord  or  tenant  by  anitable  cove- 
nants will  do  better  to  exprem  his  meaning  at  foil  length, 
without  availing  himself  or  the  abbreviated  fonns  which  this 
act  Inrites  him  to  use. 

Losses  in  seneral  require  either  sn  sd  valorem  stamp  or  the 
common  deed  stamp,  without  which  the  instrument  cannot  be 
given  In  evidence.  Leases  for  a  term  determinable  on  a  life 
or  lives  not  exceeding  three,  and  the  leases  of  all  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  whether  aggregate  or  sole,  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-one  years,  are  exempted  from  the  dutjr. 
There  is  also  a  stamp  dut^  on  agreementi  for  leases.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  moaes  of  taxation. 

LEA8E.    [Gamx  Laws,  P.  C.  S.] 

LEASE,  in  Scotland.     [Tack.  P.  C.  S.l 

LEASE  AND  RELEASE.     [Rslkasx,  P. 

LEAST    ACTION,    PRINCIPLE    OF 
Lkast,  p.  C.  S.] 

LEATHER.  An  account  of  the  chemical  processes  by 
wUch  the  skins  of  snimals  are  converted  into  leather  is  given 
vider  TAmriKQ,  P.  C,  p.  37 ;  and  under  Lxathkb,  P.  C, 
p.  879,  are  some  statistical  statemedts  respecting  the  leather 
manufiKture.  The  present  article  treats  of  t&  subject  of 
currying  and  leather-dressing. 

In  an  interesting  lecture  *  On  Tanning  and  Leather-dress- 
ing,' read  by  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1880,  and  publbhed  m  the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Society's 
*  Transactions,'  pp.  192-214,  is  a  notice  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  skin  which  are  converted  into  leather,  and  of  the  chief 
uses  to  which  each  kind  is  applied.  From  this  we  may  con- 
dense a  few  particulars  illustrative  of  the  wide  range  of  the 
leather  manumcture,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  its  difiSerent  denartmenti  must  be  exceed- 
bkflj  various.  Commendnff  wim  the  larger  and  thicker 
skins,  Mr.  Aikin  observes  that  among  those  of  oxm,  techni- 
cally known  as  kidm,  those  supplied  by  bulls  ans  thicker, 
strong,  and  coarMr  in  the  gram  than  those  of  cows;  while 
the  hides  of  bullocks,  or  casinted  oxen,  are  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  die  bull  and  the  cow.  He  stsies  that  the 
thidLCst  and  most  substsntial  leather  now  in  use  is  that  made 
from  the  hides  of  the  half-wild  cattle  of  South  America.  Such 
leather  is  employed  for  the  aoles  of  boots  and  shoes ;  for  most 
parts  of  harness  and  saddlery ;  for  making  leather  trunks, 
buckets,  hose  for  fire-engines,  and  pump-valves ;  for  the  thidc 
belts  used  in  militsiy  accoutrements ;  and  for  the  gloves  of 
cavalry.  The  thick  6«^4aaMcr  formerly  used  as  armour,  and 
which  was  pistol-proof,  and  would  resist  the  edge  of  a  sword, 
was  made  from  the  hide  of  the  ums  or  wild  bull  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  mUdle  and  southern  provinces  of  Russia ; 
the  animal  itself  being  called  h^e,  whence  the  common  name 
of  the  leather  made  from  its  hide.  The  skins  of  ea&Mt, 
though  thinner  than  thoaeof  cows,  are  thi<^er  than  most  other 
kfaids  of  skm  which  are  converted  mto  leather.  They  are 
tuwmi  [Tasvivo,  P.  C,  p.  40]  for  the  use  of  bookbinden, 
•ad  are  tanned  and  eurrieil  for  the  upper  leathers  of  boots  and 
shoes.  Aikin  states  that  it  was  formerly  customary,  in  the 
aeuth-west  of  Ireland,  to  shuighter  oows  when  in  calf,  and 
that  the  celebrated  Limerick  gloves  weco  made  of  the  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  delicato  skins  of  the  unborn  cslves.  The 
practice  b  however,  he  adds,  now  almost  diseontinned,  so  that 
•  the  superiority  of  tne  maauraoture  referred  to  must  new  de- 
pend rather  upon  peculiaritiea  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
aUns  than  upon  tiieir  original  quality.  iS/i^p  sAvu,  which 
'  '  of  home  growth,  although  Aikin  refers  to 


a  considerable  supply  »  oommg  from  the  Ciya  «r  Good  Bmt, 
vary  much  in  quality.    *  A  long  fleece,  ^' 


thofity, ' always  mdieatea  a  thin  skin;  mwh  ef  tkt i^I;  lud 
up  m  that  organ  being,  perhaps,  the  watsfial  from  «kic^  t^ 
fleece  is  daberated ;'  to  which  he  adds  tiw  importoit  yt^ 
tical  remark  that  ^  as  soon  as  a  sheen  hss  been  AtsrMl  tbtur 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cuticle,  oiecks  the  pcnpiisuos  tu 
expenditure  of  the  skin,  and  allows  the  jriljr  to  •^^'— 'iW . 
which  it  does  so  rspidlT  that,  if  a  parosl  of  loeep  cnoBBbcrr^ 
with  long  fleeces  are  driven  tm  to  London  froo  the  dutnn 
of  a  few  days'  journey,  and  u  part  of  them  are  tUsfbtmc 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  the  remsindsr  sre  ikortc 
and  slaughtered  two  days  afterwards,  the  skia  of  tW  Ulus 
will  be  twice  as  thick  as  tiiat  of  the  former.'  When  aa). . 
tanned,  sheepskins  are  employed  for  mforior  bookbiadiss.  hir 
leathering  bellows,  and  for  various  other  purpoMi  for  vkxi 
a  cheap  leather  is  required.  All  the  teJwJaslAw,  «  it  u 
termed,  which  is  used  for  whip-lsshes,  bagi,  aprom,  kc,  u  i/ 
sheepskui ;  as  are  also  the  cheaper  kinds  of  wathkatka,  J 
whieti  brushes,  gloves,  under-waistcoats,  sad  other  artida  of 
dram  are  made.  Modi  or  imitation  morocco,  and  bmm  uf  ttr 
other  coloured  and  dyed  leathen  used  for  wonwo*!  aid  civ 
dren's  shoes,  carriage-linings,  and  the  covering  of  itooU,  ebB\ 
writing-tables,  &c  are  also  made  of  shsepdiiB.   Im- 


jbeer  and  antelope  skins,  shaoBoyed  or  drewd  o  &. 
vo,  P.  C,  p.  40],  are  used  diieAy  for  ridiag-brml*! 
'fd  leather  breeches  were  formeriy  venr  waA  mi. 


$km»  are  mostly  dressed  white  or  coloured  for  |iofCi;  eo 
those  of  goatt  snd  kkb  supply  the  best  qaslitks  of  iick 
leather,  the  former  being  the  material  of  the  bsrt  aorocckN 
all  colours,  while  kid  lemer,  both  white  and  coksoed,  afo^ 
the  finest  material  for  gbvea  and  ladies*  shoes.  Leather  fnc 
goat-skins,  ornamented  and  sometinies  gih,  wm  fonatrty  «fi 
as  a  hanging  or  covering  for  walls.    [Tapmiit,  P.C 

rTAinrnra, 

ohamoyed  leather  breechea  were  formeriy  vei7 
espedally  in  the  army,  and  as  English  shamqjed  iMthcr  ■■ 
in  high  repute,  it  was  used  not  osily  in  the  chukisf  «( «r 
own  army,  but  also  by  the  cavahrjr  of  Pramia,  Aaam.  n 
most  of  the  other  German  states.  I>uring  the  Pcniaadar  vc 
it  was  discoTcred  that  the  health  of  the  Brttiik  csnln  ? » 
seriously  affscted  m  wet  weather  hy  their  leather  htmtM 
which,  fitting  close  to  the  skm,  and  being  kng  m  driiw 
chilled  the  men,  and  rendered  them  liable  to  rheuBitiai  i:- 
other  diseases.  Woollen  doth  waa  aooordiogly  nbititii/. 
for  shamoyed  leather  in  this  artide  of  drea,  fint  n  *> 
British,  and  subsequently  m  the  Austrian  and  Praniu  v 
mies,  and  this  change  has  effected  a  great  dediot  b  'i» 
branch  of  the  leather  manufacture.  Hon^-kdm,  ehjck.  ci- 
ndering thdr  sixe,  are  thin,  are  tanned  and  curried,  mi  n* 
used  by  the  harness-msker,  espeddly  for  cdlsrf ;  nd  M-r 
sionally,  when  pared  thin,  for  the  upper  leathen  of  Uiin 
walking  shoes.  Dog-^kmi  sre  thick  and  tough,  sad  sakt  rir 
oellent  leather;  but  Aikm  observes  that  «  the  w^j  • 
entirely  of  home  ffrowth,  and  haa  follen  off  so  smck  d  •!' 
yean  as  to  be  nesrly  extmct,  dog-skm  leather  hu  bees  U  i 
great  measure  superseded,  as  a  materid  for  dre»  ihoei  >: 
horse  leather  snd  by  tanned  ratdcins.  SssMaa  vWiif  < 
leather  sindlar  but  mferior  to  that  supplied  br  dog-»u 
and  hog-ikms  afibrd  a  thin  but  dense  leather,  whkh  a  «i> 
exdosively  for  covering  the  seats  of  saddles.  '  It  oan. 
Aikin  states, 'from Soodand and  Yoffkahire;  for. thowtb U 
are  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  gtoenl  rwt  c 
of  cooking  pork  with  tne  skin  on  greatly  restrict!  the  «|k>.« 
Referring  to  TAinmro,  P.  C. ,  for  an  account  of  the  prat** 

by  which  hides  and  skins  are  converted  faito  Icstker  bt  ti.-' 
nmg,  tawing,  or  shamoying,  we  may  here  aotioB  lOw  wf*' 
tant  observations  on  the  subject  quoted  by  Dr.  Ure,  a  .v 
<Suppleawut'  to  his  *  Dictionary  of  Arts'  fart*Utfi»«r 
p.  147),  from  a  communication  made  bv  Mr.  Let  ^  ^ 
Franklin  Institote,  in  Febniary,  164A.  Mr.  Lee  cifrt*^* 
hisbdief  'that  much  of  theorigind  gdatine  of  tbe  k»l«»  <• 
never  combined  with  the  tannm,  but  b  wasted;  far  lie  tk^u 
that  lOOlbs.  of  perfecUy  dry  hide,  when  deaoMd  fras  «^ 
traneons  amtter,  shodd,  on  chemical  principles,  sftrd  tf  >*f- 
180  lbs.  of  leather.'  Hebdieves  the  uand  modeof  prrptf^Ar 
the  hidea  for  actud  tanning,  cdled  the  liming  and  tenof .  ^ 
unhairing  and  deanring,  to  be  a  wastafol  prooesi.  Ai  mis< 
under  Tasvuiq  (p.  87),  this  is  uioally  done  either  br  fU«?- 
ing  the  hidea  in  a  sdutmn  of  lime,  or  by  plaoBg  tbra  lot 
dose  healed  chsmber  until  the  epidends  is  boefod^'*- 
dpient  putrefoetion.  Sometimes  however  the  ol«ct  a  w^ 
bya  procem  termed  sweating,  whidi  bempl^fed  ^jjfT")^' 
and  consisti  in  laying  the  hidea  in  apaek  or  pde, coved «^ 
tan.  to  pradnce  fermentative  heat    Allof  these plaai, <»( 
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•tpaeUly  the  two  latter,  m  odd  to  be  i 


I  to  the  hides. 
biie^*  olmuicu  Dr.  Ure,  apperendv  in  refiBrenoe  to  a 
frooMi  aiuiogoaa  to  that  deicribea  hi  TAJnmo  under  the 
tMB  rmmag^  '  coniiitB  in  steepuig  the  haired  hides  in  a  sola- 
tioQ  of  fNfMo's  dimg,  oootaming,  Mr.  Lee  aajs,  moriate  of 
amiwnia,  muriate  of  soda,  &c.;  but  most  probablj  phosphates 
of  amsBonia  and  liaie,  with  urate  of  ammonia,  and  ywj  fer- 
mentable aninal  matter.'    Dry  hides  are  often  softened  by 
the  operation  of  the  fiiUinMtodEa,  which  haa  the  effect  of 
opening  dbe  pores,  before  liming  and  bating ;  but  when  this 
is  done,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ftdimg  or  beating  be  not 
loo  Tiolent,  m  whieh  case  it  would  make  the  hide  too  lunber 
and  thin.    Mr.  Lee  conceives  that  the  liming  process  is  m- 
jerions,  by  eanying  off  a  portion  of  the  eelatine  and  albumen 
of  the  skm ;  and  it  appears  that  leather  which  has*  been  highly 
limed  Is  loose  m  texture,  weighs  light,  and  wears  out  quickly. 
The  subsequent  fermentation  m  the  bating  prooeas  aggravates 
the  evil  ascribed  to  the  liming.    This  evil  however  appears 
to  be  avmded  in  a  process  which  has  been  adopted  in  Mew 
York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  some  parts  of  Phikdel- 
phtt,  which  is  called,  somewhat  incorrectly,  eMtweaimgy 
and  whic^  consists  in  suspending  the  hides,  previously  soaked, 
in  a  sniifeenanean  vanlt  with  a  temperature  or  about  60*^  Fahr., 
ia  whieh  they  are  kept  constantly  damp  by  the  tridding  of 
cold  spring  water  from  points  in  the  roof.     After  hanging 
thus  for  fWmi  six  to  twelve  days,  the  hair  is  found  to  be  well 
loosened  by  the  mere  softenmg  efiect  of  moisture,  without 
fennentation.     In  quoting  Mr.  Lee's  observations  Dr.  Ure 
makes  no  remark  on  the  enormous  amount  of  the  increased 
weight  to  be  gained  in  tanning,  according  to  Mr.  Lee's  com- 
patstioa ;  or  upon  the  drcumstanoe  that  a  great  increase  of 
weight  by  the  addition  of  vegetable  matter  has  been  shown  by 
himself  fTAnriKO,  P.  C,  p.  38]  to  be  a  disadvantage.     In 
order  to  Jodce  of  the  eflSdency  of  any  process  of  tanning  by 
eosBparing  the  weight  of  the  tanned  with  that  of  the  untanned 
hide,  the  relative  proportions  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
m  the  finished  leatner  most  be  known.     In  illostration  of  this 
very  iaaportant  point  we  may  throw  into  a  tabular  form  the 
reealts  of  an  analvsis  of  specimens  of  calf-leather  tanned  in 
varioas  wmys.  as  given  by  Dr.  Ure  in  the  <  Dictionary  of  Arts' 
(not  the  *  Snpplraent'),  art.  '  Leather/  p.  768  :^ 


MtdaorTkaoii^. 

QiocUy,  by  an  infusion  of  galb      •         • 
„        by  aolntion  of  catechu      •         • 
,y        by  infusion  of  Leicester  willow 
,,        by  infusion  of  oak-bark    •         • 

Slowly,    by  infusion  of  Leicester  willow 
,,         by  tnfunon  of  oak-bark    •        • 
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The  time  occupied  in  the  first  four  cases  of  quusk  tanning 
ia  not  alaled,  but  in  the  thw  process  it  appears  to  have  been 
nboat  three  nM»ths.  Dr.  Ure  adds  that  sole  leather  generally 
cymfmna  no  leas  thsn  40  per  cent,  of  vegetaUe  matter.  The 
inner  white  part  of  every  astringent  bank,  or  that  whM  lies 
next  to  the  albomum,  contains,  according  to  this  authority, 
the  iaigiai  qoanti^  of  tannin,  and  the  middle  coloured  part 
tbe  largest  ooantity  of  extractive  matter,  while  the  outer 
sorftee  or  epMermis  seldom  furnishes  either  tsnnin  or  astrin- 
fvnt  matter;  and  as  young  trees  abound  most  in  the  white 
;feU<!        •        ■  .     .        . 


layers,  it  follows  that  they  are  more  productive  of 
in  proportion  to  the  comparative  weight  of  the  barks, 
Asa  oid  treea.  '  The  diflerent  qualities  of  leather  made  with 
the  saaae  kind  of  skin/  Dr.  Ure  observes,  '  seem  to  dc^nd 
very  noch  upon  the  different  quantities  of  extractive  matter 
it  any  Iwve  absorbed.'  *  The  leather  made  with  infusion  of 
rails,'  he  adds, '  is  generally  harder  and  more  liable  to  crack 
leader  obtslned  from  infusions  of  barlu;  and  it 


alwaja  eontains  a  nrach  larger  proportion  of  tannin,  and  a 
mmaXier  proportion  of  extractive  matter.' 


Cmnymg  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  various  opera- 
tions of  dreanng  leather  alWr  the  tanning  is  completed,  by 
%faich  theiequiritejmoothness,  lustre,  colour,  and  suppleness 
is  fmpasied,  to  adapt  it  to  <he  various  purposes  of  the  shoe- 
waker,  the  coach  aid  harness  makerj  the  upholsterer  and 
odwri.  The  processes  of  the  currier  vary  much  aceord- 
izk^  fen  die  kind  of  leather  on  which  he  is  employed,  but  Dr. 
Cr^,  who  sivea  a  description,  ilkistrated  by  eogravinj^s,  of 
&e  priacip^  todb  empknred  {DUt.  ofArU,  art.  *  Currying '), 
ifter  stating  that  every  kind  of  tanned  leather  not  intended 
br  eoles,  or  each  coarse  purposes,  is  generally  eurried  before 
kemg  delivered  to  the  workman  who  iinhions  it,  divides  the 


chief  operations  of  the  currier  into  four.  Of  these  the  first  is 
styled  dipping  the  leather.  It  consists  in  moistening  it  with 
water,  and  beating  it  well  upon  a  strong  hurdle  of  basket- 
twigs,  or  a  kind  oftrellia-work  of  wooden  span,  with  a  mallet, 
or  with  an  instrument  called  a  maoe^  which  may  be  described 
aa  a  large  mallet  with  a  cubical  head,  in  two  races  of  which 
are  insoted  four  egg-shaped  pegs  of  hard  wood,  turned  smooth 
and  polished,  that  they  may  not  tear  the  softened  leather. 
After  this  beating,  bv  which  the  stifihess  of  the  hide  or  skin 
b  destroyed,  it  is  laid  over  an  inclined  board,  and  serened  and 
cleaned,  and  wherever  it  is  too  thick,  pared  or  shaved  down 
on  the  flesh  side,  by  the  careful  application  of  various  two- 
handled  knives ;  and  then  thrown  agiun  into  water,  and  well 
scoored  by  rubbing  the  grain  or  hau-  side  with  pumice-stone, 
or  with  a  piece  of  slaty  grit,  by  which  means  the  Moom,  a 
whitish  matter  which  is  found  upon  the  sur£use  in  tanning,  is 
removed.  The  second  process,  according  to  Dr.  Ure's  diri- 
sion,  is  the  rubbmg  of  tne  leather  with  a  wooden  instrument 
called  the  pommd  (French,  pawmdte)^  which,  he  states,  is  so 
called  because  it  clothes  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  peiforms 
its  functions.  It  is  a  rectangular  piece  of  hard  wood,  about 
twelve  inches  long  and  five  broad,  flat  on  the  upper  surface, 
which  is  provided  with  a  leather  strep,  fastened  at  both  ends, 
to  secure  it  to  the  hand  of  the  workman,  and  somewhat  rounded 
or  convex  on  the  lower  surface,  whieh  is  covered  with  trian- 
gular grooves.  The  currier  uses  several  of  these  instruments, 
with  grooves  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  and  also,  for  some 
purposes,  pommels  of  cork  which  are  not  grooved  at  all.  In 
usii^  the  pommel,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  grain  and 
pliancy  to  the  skins,  the  leather  is  fint  folded  with  the  grain 
side  inwards  and  rubbed  strongly  with  it ;  and  snbsequendy 
it  is  nibbed  with  the  pommel  upon  the  grain  side,  without 
beuig  doubled  or  folded.  Third  in  order  he  places  the  screping 
of  the  leather  with  toob  applied  nearlv  perpendicular  to  its 
surfroe  and  worked  forcibly  with  both  bands,  to  reduce  such 
parte  as  may  yet  be  left  too  thick  to  a  uniform  substance ;  and 
he  notices  as  the  fourth  operation  the  dresmng  of  the  leather 
with  the  round  hM  (French,  hmeUe)^  a  singular  instrument 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  saucer,  with  a  cutting  edge,  and  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre  for  introducing  the  hands  of  the  workman. 
It  b  usually  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  the 
central  hole  about  four  or  five  inches.  Thb  tool  is  applied 
with  its  concave  side  downwards,  and  with  it,  while  the 
leather  b  stretched  over  a  cylindrical  wooden  beam,  the  cur- 
rier dexterously  pares  off  the  coarser  fleshy  parts  of  the  skin. 
In  addition  to  these  ojierations,  which  cannot  be  minutely  ex- 
plained without  entenne  too  much  into  detail,  the  currier  uses 
occasionally  polishen  of  smooth  wood  or  glass  for  nibbing  the 
sar&ce  of  the  leather ;  and,  when  the  leather  is  intended  for  the 
use  <rf  the  shoemaker,  he  applies  to  it  some  kind  of  jmasy 
composition  called  dxMmg  (daubing)  or  thiffing,  Thb  is 
frequenUy  done  before  using  the  pommel,  and  Dr.  Ure  states 
that  the  oil  used  for  the  purpose  b  prepared  by  boiling  sheep- 
skins or  doe-skins  in  cod-oil.  As,  however,  hb  account  is 
less  distinct  than  that  of  Hebert  {Enamur'B  and  Medumie^s 
Encydqpmdia^  vol.  ii.  p.  71),  we  shall  follow  the  btter,  pre- 
mising tnat  the  descrifmon  relates  to  the  preparation  of  calf- 
leather  for  the  uppera  of  boots  or  shoes.  On  receiving  the 
calf-skins  from  the  tanner,  the  currier  first,  according  to  this 
authori^,  removes  the  offid  parts,  such  as  the  head,  tail,  and 
shanks,  which  operation  b  termed  rounding  the  skin.  It  b 
then  soaked,  shaved,  and  scoured  as  above  described,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  second  of  which  operations  the  currier  frequcntiy 
examines  every  part  of  the  skin,  testing  its  thidcness  by  pass- 
ing it  double  betweo^  hb  fingen.  After  being  thorooffhiy 
cleansed,  and  diatended  while  thus  in  a  wet  state,  the  skm  is 
thtffed^  Hebert  states,  *  with  a  mixture  of  two  jperts  cod-oil 
and  one  part  tallow,  called  dMing,  which  b  applied  to  both 
sides  of  tne  skin,  but  chiefly  on  the  flesh  side.'  *  It  is  then,' 
he  adds, '  hung  up  to  dry,  bv  which  the  moisture  evaporates, 
and  the  oU,  whi<»i  cannot  be  dissipated  by  mere  exposure, 
padnally  takes  the  place  of  the  moisture,  and  sinks  deeply 
mto  the  pores  of  the  skin.'  The  use  of  the  pommel  follows 
thb  operation,  and  b  succeeded  by  wkHemna,  or  lig^tiy 
shaving  the  flesh  side  over  again,  by  which  it  is  thoroughly 
deaned,  and  brought  to  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  colour 
used  in  waxing.  Before  waxing,  however,  it  b  boards  and 
robbed  with  Uie  pommel  a  second  time,  which  brings  it  to 
the  state  of  Jimahed  russei,  in  which  state  it  can  best  be  pre- 
served until  wanted  for  sale.  In  the  operation  termed  waxing^ 
a  oohnir  or  blacking,  composed  of  oil,  lampblack,  and  tallow, 
b  well  rubbed  into  the  flesh  Me  with  a  hard  brush,  the  grain 
side  being  carefully  kept  clean.    A  coat  of  strong  size  and 
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tillow  w  thea  laid  on  with  a  woh  brash,  after  which  the  sor- 
froe  ia  rubbed  with  a  smoothing-glaas.  The  finishing  gloss  is 
giTen  b^  a  little  thin  nze  laid  on  with  a  sponge,  after  apply- 
uig  which  <  the  skin  is  laid  up  to  dry  and  incorporate/  accord- 
ing to  our  authority,  *  and  a  lump  of  hard  tallow  is  rubbed 
ligntly  over  the  surfiice.'  *  The  slcin  is  thus,'  he  adds, '  com- 
pletely finished  for  the  consumer;  and  leather  so  dressed  is 
round  superior  in  appearance  and  durability  to  any  other 
method.' 

Leather  is  occasionally  dressed  'black  on  the  grain,'  or 
haTing  the  hsjr  or  grain  instead  of  the  flesh  side  coloured. 
The  currying  operations  in  such  a  case  are  similar  to  those 
above  described,  but  the  first  blacking  is  applied  to  the  wet 
skin  immediately  after  scouring,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  solution 
of  copperas.  A  brush  dipped  in  stale  unne  is  then  passed 
over  the  surface,  and  an  iron  slicker  is  used  to  make  the  grain 
come  out  as  fine  as  possible.  It  is  then  stufied  with  oil,  and, 
when  dry,  ieaMoneOf  or  rubbed  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
copperas-water,  on  the  grain,  until  it  is  perfectly  black ;  after 
which  it  is  slicked  with  a  gritstone,  to  remove  any  wrinkles 
and  smooth  down  the  coarse  min.  The  grain  is  finally  raised 
by  repeatedly  rubbing  over  me  surface,  in  difierent  directions, 
with  the  pommel  or  graining-board. 

One  or  the  most  singular  operations  in  the  working  of 
leather,  which  may  be  noticed  nere  as  an  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  material,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
currier  over  it,  is  the  mode  of  covering  the  roots  and  upper 
pannels  of  coach-bodies,  of  which  an  interesUng  description  is 
given  in  No.  625  of  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  in  *  A  Da^  at  a 
Coach-factory.'  In  this  operation,  which  b  only  performed 
upon  the  higner  dass  of  carriages,  the  whole  of  the  roof  and 
upper  part  of  the  front,  back,  and  sides,  b  covered  with  a 
single  nide,  not  cut  into  pieces,  one  for  the  roof,  one  for  each 
side,  and  so  on,  but  made  to  fit  closely  in  every  part  to  the 
woodwork  without  any  joints  or  divisions,  and  without  showing 
any  folds  or  wrinkles.  To  accomplbb  thb  apparently  impos- 
sible feat,  the  hide,  which  is  very  large,  and  or  sound  quality, 
b,  to  quote  from  the  paper  referred  to,  'first  thoroughly 
moistened  throughout  and  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  cMch, 
the  edges  hanging  down  on  all  ndes.  The  currier  then  rubs 
or  presses  it  down  all  over  the  roof,  until  it  lies  dose  and 
even  in  every  part.  He  next  proceeds  to  one  of  the  sides, 
and  in  like  manner  rubs  and  scrapes  the  leather  till  all  irre- 
gularities disappear.  The  leather  is  in  that  soft  and  pliable 
state  that  it  will  yield  to  the  movement  of  the  toob,  and  enable 
the  workman  to  fit  it  to  ever^  part  of  the  coach  with  pofect 
doseness.'  *A  little  consideration,'  observes  the  writer, 
'  must  show  that  a  superfiuous  fold  of  leather  will  occur  at 
each  comer ;  yet  by  working  it  towards  a  central  point  at  the 
back  or  front,  the  currier  succeeds  in  erasing  or  pressing  out 
all  irregularities,  and  in  produdng  a  surftoe  suffidently  flat 
and  smooth  for  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  painter.'  The 
edge  of  the  leather  b  cut  or  trimmed  to  the  beading  which 
divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  pannels.  In  many  cases 
modem  carnages  have  the  roof  only  covered  with  leather, 
which  b  strained  on  wet,  nuled,  and  left  to  shrink. 

Japanned  leather  of  various  kinds  b  used  in  coach-making, 

*'  .  Adams, 

3),  states 

covered 

with  a  coat  of  elastic  japan,  which  rives  a  surface  like  polished 
glass,  impermeable  to  water ;  and  that  hides  prepaid  m  a 
more  perfectly  dastic  mode  of  japanning,  which  will  permit 
folding  without  cracking  the  surface,  are  called  '  enamdled 
leather.'  Such  leather  b  usudly  made  black,  but  may  be 
produced  of  any  reouired  colours.  '  All  Ihb  japuined  leather,' 
he  observes,  '  has  the  bpan  annealed,  something  in  the  same 
mode  as  glass :  the  hides  are  laid  between  blankets,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  an  oven  at  a  particular  temperature  during 
several  hours.'  Boots  and  shoes  are  sometunes  made  of  thm 
enamelled  leather,  and  they  possess  the  advantage  of  never 
requiring  blacking^,  water  being  sufficient  to  remove  any  dirt 
which  impairs  their  gloss. 

Of  the  preparation  of  Morocco  and  some  other  kinds  of 
leather  which  present  peculiar  features  in  their  manufiurture, 
a  notice  b  given  under  TAinrnro,  P.  C. ;  we  may  here  add  an 
account  of  the  manu&cture  of  Ruisia  leather,  called  by  the 
Russians  themsdves  jvcten,  which  b  usudly  dved  red  with 
the  aromatic  saunders-wood,  and  b  cdebrated  for  being  free 
from  mould  in  damp  situations,  and  not  only  being  proof 
against  insects,  but  repellmg  them  by  iti  odour,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve books  in  the  binding  of  which  it  b  used.  The  skins  are 
^^**itd  horn  the  hair  or  fleece  by  steeping  ti»*     in  an  ash-lye, 


then  rinoed,  fulled,  and  fermented  b  a  prop«iieep,sfttrlm. 
ingbeen  washed  m  hot  water,  for  a  week  or  more,  to  fM  «r 
open  their  pores.  They  are  then  cleaned,  bv  woikii^  tkrai 
upon  the  horse,  <m  both  sides.  They  are  Oien  nskcd  frr 
forty-dght  hours  in  a  bath  composed  of  water  nis«d  •il; 
a  paste  of  rye-flour,  in  the  proportion  of  88  lbs.  of  floor  to^ 
skins,  fermented  with  leaven.  The  skins,  when  tnkm  oot  '4 
the  bath,  are  left  in  tubs  for  fifteen  days,  md  then  ^iwM, 
Bang  thus  prepared  for  the  action  of  the  astriagat  or  tu- 
ning juices,  they  are  immersed  in  a  boiler  eontsinti^  i  b«< 
decoction  (just  suffidently  cooled  to  avoid  iignriag  the  uuu, 
fibres)  of  willow  bark  (that  of  the  eaHx  cmerea  and  mHz  n- 
prea)t  hi  which  they  are  handled  and  pressed  for  bslf  sn  \nj 
This  manipulation  b  repeated  twice  a  day  for  a  week,  iftn 
which  the  tanning  infusion  b  renewed,  and  the  vnom  ^ 
repeated  on  the  same  skins  for  another  week,  a&r  nbfi 
they  are  exposed  to  the  dr  to  dry,  djred,  and  curried  vitk  tic 
empjrreumatic  oil  of  the  baric  of  the  birch-tree,  for  the  fftjwv 
tion  of  which  Dr.  Ure,  whose  account  we  have  fottovrl. 
pves  full  directions  {Diet,  of  ArU,  p.  770^.  This  oa.  *.• 
which  the  leather  b  indebted  for  its  pecdbnties,  is  tp|ar< 
only  to  the  flesh  side,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prercat  a 
passing  through  and  staining  the  grain  side.  Chevmil,  kr. 
ing  investigated  the  odoriferous  matter  of  tUs  dl,  has  p^i 
it  the  name  of  betvline. 

Shagreen,  a  peculbr  kind  of  leather,  or  rather  of  pit|w««: 
skin,  formerly  much  used  for  the  covers  of  watcfa-esKs,  Btt.v 
maticd-instrument  cases,  &c.,  b  briefly  notioed  nndef  tU 
head  in  P.  C,  p.  335,  but  the  account  there  givsa  doo  t-< 
dtogether  •gpee  with  those  of  Aikin  and  some  other  lt 
thorities.  From  Aikin's  lecture,  referred  to  at  the  rm. 
mencement  of  thb  artide,  and  Hebert's  '  Ei^gineer't  ind  Me- 
chanic's Encjrdopeedb '  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  it  appesn  that  (w 
skin,  after  being  soaked  in  water  and  scraped  to  mnov^  ti- 
hair,  b  further  scraped  until  it  does  not  eiceed  a  weued  btci 
bladder  in  thickness.  It  b  then,  while  wet  and  soft,  un\[i>i 
upon  a  frame,  and  the  grain  nde  b  strewed  with  the  U-i 
round  seeds  of  the  dabuta,  or  goose-foot  (chenopodm  aUn 
A  felt  being  Idd  over  these,  tney  are  trodden  deeplj  iotr>  -i 
soft  yielding  skin,  after  which  the  frames  sre  so  ntaM  : 
the  shade  as  to  dlow  the  skiAs  to  dry  dowl^ ,  when  the  f^^ 
may  be  shaken  out  without  violence,  leavmg  the  t^to  :  • 
hard  homy  state,  covered  with  deep  indentatiooi.  The  h*- 
face  b  then  rasped  or  rabbed  down  with  iron  took,  octr!;  '.- 
the  bottom  of  tne  holes  or  indentations,  the  skin  besns.(!iirv 
thb  operation,  Idd  upon  a  block  covered  with  wod.  T> 
skins  are  then  softened,  first  with  water,  and  then  withivrt 
alkdine  ley,  and  are  heaped,  while  warm  and  wet,  opoo  n: 
other ;  and  by  thb  softening  the  depressed  parts  of  \ht  us 
rise  to  their  former  elevation,  forming  prominent  pomt»«trr.- 
ever  depressions  had  been  nude  by  the  seeds.  The  »iiu  e* 
then  sdted  and  dyed,  after  which,  according  to  Hebert.  v.'- 
are  fiobhed  with  oil  or  suet.  That  writer  states  that  ''i* 
beautiful  green  dye  b  given  by  soaking  the  inner  or  fl<fl  yy 
of  the  skin  with  a  saturated  solution  ofsal-amniodsc,  ftfwu 
it  over  with  copper-filinss,  rolling  it  up  with  the  fleih  Kkk  -> 
wards,  and  pressing  eacu  skin  with  a  oonaderd>le  vei^ht  n' 
about  twenty-four  hours ;  in  which  time  thesd-siniBOotie  £> 
solves  enough  of  the  copper  to  penetrate  the  Am  vtth  c 
agreeable  sea-green  colour :  thb  b  repeated  a  secood  uv,  c 
order  to  give  the  colour  more  body.'  *  Blue  shsgrees/  ^ 
adds,  *  b  dyed  with  indigo,  dissolved  m  an  impure  wh  ^ 
means  of  lime  and  honey.  Bbck  shagreen  b  dyed  «id>  fiU 
and  vitriol.'  Aikin,  eridentiy  referring  to  a  more  «3»- 
mentd  variety  of  shagreen,  instead  of  givma  the  iH>/' 
directions  for  dyeing,  says  that  the  skin  b  stsinea  nirrinii.; 
only,  of  a  green  colour,  with  copper-filinss  and  al-imasajt 
and  then  (fried ;  and  that  it  b  finally  nU>bed  dowo  to  a  'j'T- 
feet  levd,  when  the  points  that  were  promineiit,  bebv  ^ 
prived  of  thdr  superfidd  colouring,  appear  ss  white  dots  tnc- 
tered  over,  and  gradudly  mdting  into  a  green  8^^°^^^ 
shagreen  tiius  prepared  is  susceptible  of  a  high  pdiih,  t»  s 
both  beautiful  and  durable. 

Great  difficulties  present  themsdves  m  the  wsy  of  sdt  l^ 
plication  of  machinery  to  the  dressing  of  lestber,  b  cxti' 
quence  of  the  varying  hardness,  thickness,  and  irxtorp.  :«< 
only  of  difierent  sbns,  but  of  difiTerent  parts  of  the  suse  ti  ^ 
yet  the  graat  amount  of  time  and  manud  bboor  bTol«t«i  j 
the  pdifliing  and  graining  of  morocco  and  other  omsn^^ 
leathers  hss  led  to  some  ingenious  contrivances  for  tlnij« 
pose.    Hebert  contrived  what  he  describes  ss  the  ctfw« 


machine  for  the  finii 
patent,  and  which  had 


;  of  leatiier,  for  whidi  he  oNsiwJ  » 
in  use  aboBt  twen^f^t  jm 
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wImu  he  pubitthcd  his  *  Eoffineer't  and  Mechanic's  Eocydo- 
poBdia,'  m  1839.    Thia  mauiine  conaiats  eaaentiallT  of  a  stiff 
circolar  fiame  or  wheel,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  revolving  hori- 
aoDtillj  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  carrying,. on  the  under  side 
of  its  penpheiy,  a  series  of  circular  pcubhers  or  gndners, 
which  an  capdile  of  being  changed  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  wotk  to  be  performed.    These,  as  the  apparatus  re- 
volves, pass  over  a  series  of  eight  tables,  circulariv  arranged, 
and  mounted  upon  elastic  bearings.    The  skins  to  be  operated 
upon  are  bad  upon  these  tables,  each  of  which  is  attended  by 
s  man  who  lays  the  skin  smoothly  upon  it,  and  moves  it  about 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  tobnng  every  part  in  succession 
under  the  revolving  tool ;  but  as  no  elasticity  of  mounting 
cooJd  ooonteract  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  varying  sul^ 
stance  of  the  skins,  each  table  is  further  supported  by  a  lever, 
to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  treadle,  on  which  the  work- 
Bian  can  place  one  or  both  feet.    The  effect  of  this  arrange* 
ment  ia  t&at  wldle  both  hands  are  left  at  liberty  to  manage  the 
fkin,  a  greater  or  less  pressure  can  be  given  at  pleasure  by 
the  operator,  while,  by  entirely  removinff  his  foot  from  the 
tmdie,  the  table  may  be  caused  to  fall  just  clear  of  the 
rubbers  or  poUshers,  so  that  the  skin  will  not  be  touched  at 
all  by  them.    That  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  table  upon 
which  the  rubbers  operate  is  formed  of  brass,  and  adjustea  to 
a  venr  perfect  level  by  screws,  and  its  edges  are  slightly 
bevelfea  off  to  prevent  the  rubbers  from  strikmg  the  skin  inju- 
riously aa  they  come  in  contact  with  it.    To  obviate  the  com- 
paratively trifling  defect  arising  from  the  circular  instead  of 
rectilinear   action   of  the  ruUiera,   Mr.  Joseph  Ellis  con- 
trived a  aimilar  machine,  which  is  also  described  bv  Hebert, 
in  which  the  rubbers  were  attached  to  the  periphery  of  a 
vertical  wheel  about,  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  skin 
was  laid  upon  a  concave  table  accurately  fitted  to  the  path  of 
the  rubbera ;  but  the  serious  practical  obiections  to  such  a  con- 
trivunoe  are  evident.     Hebert  did  not  know  whether  it  had 
been  brought  to  woriL  with  advantage  or  not. 

Zeather-mUtimg  machines,  by  which  even  veir  thin  skins 
omr  be  divided  into  two  thicknesses,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  being  dresMd  as  a  perfect  skin,  have  called  forth  much  in- 
genuity of  contrivance.  Illustrated  descriptions  of  several 
such  machines  are  given  by  Hebert,  and  of  one,  different  to 
any  mentiooed  by  mm,  in  Dr.  Ure's  *  Supplement'  Before 
such  machines  were  introduced  the  reduction  of  thickness 
necesaary  to  bring  many  of  the  finer  kinds  of  leather  to  the 
requisite  tenuity  was  CTOCted  solely,  as  it  still  is  partially,  bv 
paring  or  shaving  the  flesh  side  with  a  knife  worked  by  hand, 
an  operadon  occupying  much  time,  and  requiring  great  nicety 
to  prevent  cnttmg  through  the  skin.  The  part  shaved  off, 
alao,  bong  necessarily  in  small  {ueces,  was  only  available  for 
the  Bsaking  of  glue.  By  the  use  of  a  machine  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  leather,  that  with  the  grun  side,  is  cut  of  a  much 
more  imifonn  thickness,  and  with  less  risk  of  injury:  the 
removed  portion  is  taken  off  in  a  more  useful  form ;  and  the 
whole  operation  is  conducted  more  rapidly.  Hebert  states 
that,  to  show  the  capabilities  of  a  splitting-machine  long  used 
by  the  Messrs.  Bevington,  of  Bermondsey,  it  has  been  made 
to  split  sheep^ins  into  three  eoual  parts,  one  of  which,  that 
oo  the  graio-ade,  might  be  used  as  leather,  the  middle  por- 
tioQ  converted  into  puichment,  and  the  slice  on  the  flesh  side, 
being  unaqial  in  thickness,  and  therefore  unfit  for  any  better 
oseTbeing  used  for  rioe-makinff.  In  this  machme,  which  is 
sUo  represented  anil  described  in  No.  652  of  the  *  Penny 
Maguiney'  the  dun  is  drawn  between  two  revolving  roUen, 
snd  preaeated,  as  it  emerges  from  their  grasp,  to  the  edge  of 
a  Unlg  and  very  sharp  knife,  which  is  kept  continually  moving 
a  Utue  backwarda  and  forwards  with  great  velocity.  As  a 
skm  of  uneqwil  thidiness  could  not  be  grasped  in  the  proper 
nuoner  between  two  perfectly  true  and  rigid  rollen,  the 
spper  roller,  instead  of  being  solid,  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  drcokr  discs  or  rings  of  metal,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
dipped  oo  to  an  axis  rather  smaller  than  the  holes  in  their 
centres,  but  compelled  to  revolve  with  it  by  means  of  what 
may  be  termed  a  planetary  axis,  which  is  a  rod  passing  loosely 
thrawli  boles  in  the  whole  series  of  discs  between  their  centre 
■od  ^eir  csrcomferenoe,  and  so  connected  with  the  axia  by  iti 
endaaa  to  be  carried  roond  with  it  By  this  contrivance  the  upper 
rotier  is  enabled  to  adapt  its  surface  to  that  of  the  skin,  wnich 
is  eveiTwbere  pressed  with  an  equal  force,  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  dibcB  or  which'  the  upper  roller  is  composed.  It  ia 
stated  ID  the  '  Penny  Magazine,*  that  this  machme  will  split 
A  <beep-sidti  of  the  ordinary  nze  in  about  two  mmutes,  dunng 
wfal^  tinse  the  knife  makes  firom  two  to  three  thousand  vibra- 
1017  motionB   to  and  fro.      This  machinei   according  to 


Hebfflrt,  is  the  invention  of  Lieutenant  Parr.  In  the  p*«5r**^it 
described  bv  Dr.  Ure,  and  in  some  othera,  the  knife  is  sta* 
tionary,  and  the  cutting  is  occasioned  by  the  application  of  a 
steady  force  by  which  the  skin  is  drawn  against  its  cutting 
ed^;  and  in  Duxbury's  patent  skin-splitting  machine  the 
knife  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  of  steel  so  attached  to  the 
periphery  of  a  wheel  or  disc  seventeen  feet  in  diameter  as  to 
lorm  a  gigantic  cutting-instrument  resembling  a  crown  or 
trepan  saw,  the  compound  blade  projecting  horizontally  from 
the  rim  of  the  wheal,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  dun  to  be 
split  passes  round  the  circumference  of  a  horizontal  drum, 
the  axis  of  which  is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  great 
disc,  and  lies  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane  with  its  face,  and 
which,  instead  of  being  perfectiy  cylindrical,  has  its  sides  so 
hollowed  as  to  present  a  concavity  perfectiy  tallying  with  the 
curvature  of  the  periphery  of  the  disc.  As  therefore  the 
drum  revolves,  it  brings  the  skin,  which  is  confined  closely 
to  its  concave  surface  by  a  contrivance  somewhat  resembling 
the  upper  roller  in  the  machine  above  described,  in  contact 
with  the  edge  of  the  revolving  knife,  which  cuts  by  a  conti- 
nuous onward  movement,  instead  of  a  sawing  action  back- 
wards and  forwards.  The  extreme  nicety  required  to  &t  the 
concavity  of  the  feeding-roller  to  the  edge  of  the  circular 
knife,  and  to  keep  the  knife  or  cutter  itself  perfectly  true  in 
shape,  appear  to  be  the  chief  objections  to  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance. 

We  may  dose  this  article  bv  referring  to  some  practical 
remarks  on  the  choice  or  purchase  of  leather  in  the  second 
mrt  of  Mr.  Devlin*s  work  entitied  *  The  Shoemaker,'  in 
Knight's  series  of  *  Guides  to  Trade,' premising  that  the  sub- 
ject of  his  complaint  in  reference  to  English  leather  ia  likely 
to  be,  if  it  be  not  already,  materidly  affected  by  the  very 
great  reductions  of  duty  upon  foreign  leatiier  and  leather 
manufacturea  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  still  further 
reductions  proposed  in  the  government  measure  now  (Fe- 
bruary, 1846)  under  discussion.  After  some  remarks  tend- 
ing to  prove  a  great  deficiency  of  knowledge  not  only 
among  snoemakera,  but  even  among  tannera  and  currien 
themselves,  respecting  the  qualities  of  leather,  Mr.  Devlin 
quotes  from  a  pampmet  printed  by  himself  for  circulation 
among  the  London  trade,  on  the  '  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  of 
France,  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  British  Manufacturer,' 
the  following  remarks : — '  If  we  look,'  he  says, '  to  the  nature 
of  our  leather,  to  almost  every  description  of  our  leather, 
excepting  that  used  for  the  soles,  we  shall  find  the  article  not 
so  ffood — so  intrinsically  sood — as  that  which  the  French  boot 
and  shoemaker  can  purohase;  and  what  is  more  pertinent  to 
the  matter  is,  that  formerly  it  was  not  so ;  when  a  greater  time 
and  a  more  honest  consideration  were  paid  by  both  tanner  and 
currier  to  the  production  of  the  highest  degree  of  wholesome- 
ness,  superadding  beauty  of  grain,  a  penect  blackness  and 
polidi,  as  mere  gracea,  rather  than  being  the  only  neceasaiy 
perfections.'  '  fiut  what,'  he  adds, '  cares  the  manufacturer  ? 
He  gets  his  work  done  rapidly,  and,  in  conseouenoe,  cheaply; 
and  being,  as  he  is,  protected  from  the  full  etects  of  French 
and  other  competition,  by  the  SO  per  cent,  importation  duty, 
and  likewise,  through  this  circumstance,  feeling  himself  se- 
cure of  the  commands  of  the  home  boot  and  shoemaker,  he 
goes  on  in  his  cupidi^,  hurrying  and  driving  through  as  much 
Business  as  he  can,  safe  in  hb  own  interests,  and  never 
pestered,  hurt,  and  insulted  by  those  complaints  which  thr 
less  fortunate  and  apparently  more  responsible  shoemaker  is 
every  day  or  hour  under  the  compulsion  of  submitting  to  fron- 
the  consumer,  about  the  leather  breaking,  tearinsr,  or  crack 
ing,  or  of  its  pressing  on  the  foot  with  the  severe  nardness  o\ 
an  uncomplying  piece  of  ^Tought-iron.'  After  some  remarks 
indicative  of  his  oonfidence  in  the  ability  of  British  manufac- 
turera  to  excel  in  ordinary  boot  and  snoe  leathen,  as  they 
confessedly  do  in  some  other  kinds,  he  further  observes  that 
'  were  the  same  substance  of  leather  to  be  wrought  generally 
into  boots  and  shoes  by  the  British  manufacturer  as  is  wrought 
into  boots  and  shoes  by  the  French  manufacturer,  the  imper* 
fection  would  be  still  more  glaring ;  and  hence  we  are  ohen 
compelled  into  clumsiness,  to  make  the  coarse  and  undghtiy 
that  we  may  produce  the  serviceable,  and  so  save  the  pocket 
at  the  expense  of  the  taste  and  the  wish  for  mora  pliant  and 
pleasurable  wear.'  <  Our  roans  too,'  he  proceeds,  '  with 
which  we  line  our  boots  and  shoes,  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  roans  of  our  neighboun ;  they  are  in  many  cases  so 
hard  and  stiff  with  the  remains  of  the  unextracted  gelatine 
matter  of  the  skin,  and  are  so  scoured  on  the  gram  with  various 
cludks  and  pigments  to  produce  the  requisite  surface,  that  the 
awl  or  needle  in  working  b  continually  being  thrust  into 
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muif  loose  fibres,  thus  randering  the  work  not  anytiung  like 
so  agreeable  or  so  perfect  as  it  ou^ht  to  be.  Add  to  which 
the  quick  manner  in  which  such  lining  dirties  and  rooghens 
m  the  keeping  of  the  shop,  and  in  the  use  of  the  customer.* 

In  purcnasing  dressed  leather,  Mr.  Devlin  reoommends  the 
shoemaker  to  take  care  that  it  be  not  of  too  large  growth  for 
its  substance^  and  that,  if  waxed  calf,  it  have  <  a  free  easf 
plain/  and  *  a  fine  flesh,  not  mfflin^  into  hairs,  but,  when  bent 
mwandly  a  little,  discovering  a  series  of  diminutive  ridges  or 
curls,— a  pretty  correct  token  that  such  leather  has  not  been 
taken  down  too  deeply.'  'It  should  always,'  he  njrs,  'be 
silky  and  soft  to  the  reel,  not  rank  with  grease,  but  yielding 
and  smooth  from  the  manner  it  has  been  wrought.  Skins 
freshly  curried  should  not  be  bought  for  immediate  use, '  all 
calf  or  other  oil-dressed  leather  being  the  better  to  be  laid 
by,  skin  over  skin,  for  a  month  or  two  before  they  are  cut ; 
leather  in  this  condition,  as  the  phrase  is,  fattmrnff,  and 
thereby  attaining  a  more  durable  cnaracter.'  *  The  qualities 
of  sole  leather,'  which  is  generally  better  in  Enj^and  than  in 
any  other  coimtry,  are,  according  to  the  same  writer,  *  defined 
by  its  closeness,  weight,  and,  when  cot,  by  the  uniform 
healthiness  of  hue  it  offers  to  the  sight ;  badly  tanned  hides 
being  generally  streaky,  black,  brown,  grey,  and  green.' 

Het^rt  describes  two  compositions  which  have  been  pa- 
tented as  itdfititutesfor  leather.  Of  these,  6unby*s,  patented 
in  1824,  consistB  of  an  elastic  coatinff  or  varnish  of  giue-mze, 
boiled  linseed  oil,  lampblack,  white  lead,  and  pipeclay,  vary- 
ing in  proportions  according  to  the  degree  of  elasticity  re- 
Quired,  spread  upon  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen  doth,  or  upon 
felt ;  while  Hancock's  consists  of  a  felted  fabric  of  flax,  cotton, 
or  other  material,  covered  with  several  coats  of  liouid  caout- 
chouc. Gunby's  patent  substitute  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  patten  tics,  but  is  swtable  also  for  covering 
coach-tops,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

LECANOTIA.     [Liywiwom,  P.  C.  8.] 

LECTURES,  COPYRIGHT  IN.  [Copt*ioht,P.C.S.] 

LEDUM,  a  genus  of  plants  beloneinff  to  the  natural  order 
Ericaceae.  It  has  a  minute  4-too£ea  calyx,  6  spreading 
petals,  from  5  to  10  stamens,  anthers  opening  by  two  pores  at 
the  apex.  The  capsules  are  subovate,  duelled,  6-valved, 
stalked,  and  dehiscent  at  the  base.  The  seeds  are  furnished 
with  a  membranous  wing  at  each  extremity. 

Z.  latifoiium  is  a  snudl  evergreen  shrub,  with  an  irregu- 
larly branched  stem.  The  branches  and  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  are  woolly;  the  calyx  is  very  minute;  the  corolla 
white,  with  obovate  obtuse  petals.  It  has  been  commended 
as  a  stomachic ;  but  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  beer  renders 
it  unusually  heady,  and  produces  headache,  nausea,  and  even 
delirium.  Pallas  however  says  that  they  have  been  used 
with  advantage  in  tertian  agues,  dysentery,  and  diarrhcea. 
They  have  an  aromatic  bitter  flavour.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  the  swamps  around  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  Green- 
land, and  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  * 

JL  pakutre  has  linear  leaves,  with  revolute  margins,  clothed 
with  rusty  tomentum  beneath  ;  it  has  10  stamens,  longer  than 
the  corolla.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  swamps 
of  Canada  and  New  York,  also  the  North  of  Europe,  Den- 
mark, Silesia,  &c.  Z.  pahutre  has  somewhat  simiUir  pro- 
perties to  those  ascribed  to  the  former  species.  In  Germany 
a  kind  of  beer  is  made  fipom  its  leaves,  and  it  has  also  been 
recommended  as  a  febrifuge.  This  species  was  formerly  ad- 
mitted into  the  catalogue  of  British  plants ;  but  Mr.  Babing- 
ton  considers  that  it  has  no  claim  to  appear  there,  and  has 
omitted  it  accordingly.     . 

Z.  Ckmadenee  has  ovate  petiolate  leaves,  white  beneath ;  the 
flowers  disposed  in  terminal  large  umbellate  corymbs  of  a 
white  hue.  It  is  native  of  the  swamps  of  Canada.  A  peat 
soil  or  a  very  sandy  loam  answers  best  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  spedes  of  Ledum,  and  they  are  readily  propagated  by 
layers  or  by  seeds.  The  seeds  should  be  sown,  and  Uie  seeo- 
lings  aitowards  managed  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  Rhodo- 
dendron. 

(Don,  Oardenei^e  Dictionary;  Burnett,  OutUnei;  Babing- 
ton,  Manual  (^  British  Botany.) 

LEEK.      fALLTTM,  P.  C] 

LEFEBVRE,  FRAN90IS  JOSEPH,  Du^e  of  Danng, 
and  Maiahai  of  France,  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  at 
Buf&ch,  in  Upper  Alsace,  on  the  25th  October,  1756.  He 
WM  designed  ror  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  but  having  lost 
his  father,  he  enlisted,  when  eighteen  yean  of  age,  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  regiment  of  French  guards.  He  nad 
attained  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  when,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution,  that  regiment  was  dissolved.     The 


efaaDges  which  then  took  ptoeo  m  the  punnMin  of  F^tt 
ramoved  those  obstades  which  pmented  the  proantkicf 
meritorious  soldien  who  were  deprived  of  the  adtniMt  r>f 
noble  bhrth.  Lefebvre  obtained  the  prowiliai  wtirb  ba 
talent  and  services  deserved,  and  in  1793  he  became  s  la^iua 
of  his  regiment  In  that  canaci^  he  was  €mJbkd  to  mwW 
some  valuable  assistance  to  the  unfortonate  family  of  the  (icw 
throned  King  Louis  XVI.,  and  on  two  oooMions  be  gallic tlr 
interposed  in  their  behalf,  and,  at  the  peril  of  his  lifr,  rvtnH 
them  finm  an  infuriated  populace.  His  subssoueat  ri«  ia  tik 
army  was  without  preoeaent  rapid,  even  at  mat  period-  oa 
the  Srd  of  September,  1793,  he  became  afljutut-gnunl ;  rn 
the  2nd  of  December,  in  the  aame  year,  he  wtt  a  gcam;  nf 
brigade ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Januanr,  1794,  he  me  to  the 
rank  of  a  general  of  division.  While  serving  with  ^  mr 
of  the  Moselle,  he  distmguuhed  himself  at  the  eoafeat  U 
Lambach,  and  in  the  battie  of  Giesbeig.  Daring  ihs  wbiJf 
of  the  campugn  in  Germany  and  the  Netherisads,  s&ifr 
Pichegru,  Morean,  Hoche,  and  Jomidan,  he  made  hau^* 
conspicuous  for  his  skill  and  courage.  In  1796,  vbea  tU 
French  army  under  General  Kleber  had  passed  th«  Khuf 
[Klbbkb,  p.  C.  S.],  the  Austrisns,  finding  tbeoiselres  (tw. 
pelled  to  retire  from  Uckerath,  had  entrenched  tiMBMHtn, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  on  the  heights  whidi  sommnd  t^- 
small  town  of  Altenkirchen.  Their  formidable  positioo  wu 
attacked  on  the  4th  of  June  b^  K16ber,  who  fcnaed  ku  imt 
into  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which,  the  adTBnced*gtttnl.  bir 
placed  under  Lefebvre.  The  bnmt  therefore  of  the  imJt 
tell  on  that  division,  which  boldly  charged  the  encoj  at  '^■ 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and,  in  apite  of  a  most  rigonmi  rrvv. 
ance,  compelled  them  to  retire  in  disorder,  lesving  M> ' 
them  four  stsndards,  twelve  pieces  of  canooo,  and  about  th^« 
thousand  prisoners.  On  the  25th  of  Mardi,  1799,  vsi  fuu.'fct 
the  memorable  battie  of  Stockach,  in  which  Lsfebvrr  Mquuvi 
fresh  renown ;  with  only  eight  thousand  men  he  resisted,  it 
many  hours,  the  attack  of  thirty  thousand  Austrisa.  Fir 
these  eminent  services  however  iJefebvre  wmmn  toksiF  btn 
but  poorly  rewarded,  and  there  is  extant  a  letter  (torn  kb  s? 
the  Directory  at  Paris,  in  which  are  contained  the  foUoma^ 
passages,  sumcientiy  chsracteristic  of  the  poverty  of  Truce  tt 
that  period : — *  The  definitive  condusion  of  peaee,'  he  bti 
in  it,  *  will  enable  the  country  to  dispense  witli  nv  imkti 
I  petition  you  therefore  to  sssign  me  a  pension  vhidi  sap 
maintain  me  in  comfort  I  ask  not  for  cairi^  o^  Sonn,  l^ 
only  for  bread.  My  services  must  be  well  known  to  jroo,  kt. 
I  shall  not  enumerate  my  victories ;  as  for  deicatt,  1  hin 
none  to  reckon.' 

At  the  time  when  Bonaparte  was  placing  hinself  at  *> 
head  of  af&irs,  the  Directoiy,  who  supposed  Lefebrre  dertcnJ 
to  their  cause,  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  gmr^* 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  )  <it 
Bnimaire  (October  14th),  he  attended  the  meetiag  of  oAcn 
at  Bonaparte's  private  residence,  and  cordially  co-opentfd  u 
their  proceedings.  He  was  also  instruments!  in  esiricsLiw* 
Lucien  Bonaparte  from  his  dangerous  position  m  the  nan; 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  at  St.  Cloud.  [Bu^  i- 

PASFB,  p.  C.  ;    BOHAPAVTB,  LoCIKBT,  P.  C  8.]     Thof  »• 

portant  services  were  rewarded  by  the  eonmiaBd  of  ^ 
seventeenth  military  division,  whose  head-<|«arten  w<re  i^ 
Paris. 

In  the  year  1804  he  was  raised  to  the  dignify  of  sMsny 
of  the  Empire.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  the  feUovof; 
year  in  the  Austrian  campaign,  and  in  1806  took  sa  acnva 
part  at  the  battie  of  Jena,  where,  thoq^  at  thst  tiiae  op* 
wards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  he  fought  on  foot  UthehmAd 
the  guards. 

In  1807  he  was  sent  with  an  arn^  of  aistsea  theynd  aa 
to  invest  Danzig,  which  was .  garriaoned  br  twenty  thoan 
troops,  besides  a  numerous  militia,  and  me  investaeot «« 
completed  on  the  14th  of  March.  A  body  of  twelve  t^^"^ 
Russians  were  advancing  to  the  rdief  oi  the  besiefcd,  im 
Lefebvre  was  compelled  to  divide  his  force,  and  to  dettrh  a 
portion  of  them  to  oppose  the  Rusnans.  Go  the  HthyM't 
a  severe  action  took  pboe  between  them  and  the  Fundi. 
when  the  latter,  seconded  by  the  troops  of  Marshsl  Udm« 
and  General  Oudinot,  who  had  been  sent  fc^  tiie  Engw  v 
their  assistance,  successfully  repelled  nme  Rnsrisn  regwnt^ 
and  a  pert  of  the  Prussian  gtfrisoo  by  whom  they  had  bert 
joined.  On  tiie  21st  of  May,  preparations  having  ^J^ 
for  a  general  assault,  tiie  Prussian  commsDder  Gsosral  KU- 
reuth  ofiered  to  accept  terms  of  eapitdation ;  the  ksi^t  n»A- 
ance  which  this  fortress,  among  the  strongest  in  Earope,  was 
still  able  to  make,  rendered  these  terms  as  bvouiable  ss  cosM 
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be  espeeteiL  Tlie  girriMm  were  allowed  to  retire  with  the 
hommn  of  war,  and  to  t$ke  with  them  their  mmiition  and 
baggage,  on  the  condition  of  g^vinf  their  parole  not  to' serve 
during  Uie  wpmce  of  one  year  against  the  French  or  their 
tlliea.  On  this  occasion  Marshal  Lefebyre  generously  desired 
the  two  generals,  who  lent  him  so  powerful  an  assistance,  to 
join  him  m  the  honour  of  signing  the  capitulation,  but  with  a 
similar  generosity,  they  declined  to  share  with  him  a  triumph 
which  bekmged  to  him  by  so  just  a  title.  A  few  da^s  after 
these  events,  Napoleon,  who  was  desirous  of  reviving  the 
high  nobili^  in  Prance,  and  to  give  additional  lustre  and 
more  munificent  rewards  to  the  twenty-four  grand  dignitaries 
whom  he  had  lately  created,  made  Lefebvre  duke  of  Danzig. 
This  marshal  being  highlv  esteemed  by  the  arm^r,  and  his 
eminent  services  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  having 
acquired  lor  him  ^e  gratitude  and  respect  of  every  French- 
Bsan,  he  wiady  aelectod  him  as  the  first  person  on  whom  to 
confer  the  ducal  dignity.  The  siege  of  Danzig  indeed  was 
one  of  the  moat  briUiant  triumphs  m  the  Prussian  campaign. 
Eight  hondred  pieces  of  cannon  and  immense  magazines  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  capture  of  this 
important  fortress  not  only  secured  the  left  flank  and  rear  of 
Napoleon's  army,  but  left  to  Prussia  only  the  stronghold  of 
Pillau  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic.     [Danziq,  P.  C] 

In  the  year  1808  Lefebvre  joined  the  Peninsular  expe- 
dition, and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fifth  corps 
of  the  French  army.  On  leaving,  the  Emperor  had  ^ven 
him  directions  to  keep  the  Spaniards  in  check  till  his  arrival ; 
but  when  employed  m  the  province  of  Biscay,  finding  that 
tile  enemr  were  seriously  luuraSsing  the  flanks  of  his  armv, 
he  gave  them  battle,  and  on  the  lat  of  November  triumphantly 
entered  the  town  of  BUbao.  His  conduct  however  on  that 
occasiop  appears  to  have  given  displeasure  to  Napoleon,  as  it 
interfered  with  his  plan  of  operations.  He  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  battle  of  Tudela,  where  he  had  the  command 
of  the  cavalry.    [LAHiria,  P.  C.  S.] 

In  the  €rcrman  campaign  of  1809  he  rendered  himself 
ooQspicoous  aa  a  brave  soldier  and  an  excellent  tactician,  at 
the  battles  of  Eckmiihl  and  Wagram,  and  in  the  dangerous 
warfira  among  the  passes  of  the  1^1.  He  was  also  with 
Napoleon  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Russia,  and  had  the 
oommaad  of  the  old  guard,  which  was  however  seldom 
called  into  action ;  but  during  the  retreat  he  showed  con- 
sidermble  military  skill,  and,  for  the  most  part,  accompanied 
hia  corps  on  foot,  shanng  every  suffering  and  exposing  him- 
self to  everr  danger  in  common  with  the  private  soldiers. 

During  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  he  appears  fiuth- 
fiill  V  to  have  adhered  to  the  dedinbg  fortunes  of  nis  master ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  when  the  remnants  of  the 
French  army  were  called  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  their 
vative  oountrr,  by  none  of  his  lieutenants  was  Napoleon  more 
ablr  seconded  than  by  Lefebvre.  At  the  battles  of  Champ- 
Aohert  (Febraary  10,  1814),  at  Arcis-sur- Aube  (March  2oY 
aad  at  Mont-Mirail  (April  14),  he  displayed  the  same  gai- 
hsntry  as  in  the  more  renowned  but  not  more  glorious  fields 
of  Jena,  Tudela,  and  Wagram.  It  is  however  stated  that 
Lefebvre  greatly  influenced  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  at 
the  first  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  he  was  created  Chevalier 
of  St.  Looia  and  peer  of  France.  But  on  the  return  of  his 
former  chief  from  Elba,  we  find  him  again  adhering  to  his 
fartnaea,  and  accepting  a  seat  in  his  Clumiberof  Peers,  where 
however  he  held  lumself  aloof  from  all  discussions.  {Journal 
dea  DAtdM  of  the  10th  April,  1814.^  At  the  second  restora- 
tioD  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  exduaed  from  the  Chamber  of 
Peer*,  to  which  he  was  recalled  in  1819,  having  been  a  few 
years  orevioualy  reinstated  in  his  rank  of  marshal.  He  died 
sf  Pans  oo  the  14th  of  September,  1820. 

The  private  qualities  of  this  distinguished  general  are 
p(*rfaaps  more  to  be  admired  than  his  public  (£sracter ;  it 
beio)Br  difficult  to  reconcile  his  conduct,  during  the  latter  vears 
of  his  life,  with  genuine  patriotism.  His  manners  evinced 
Ihe  modest  simphcity  of  a  soldier,  who  had  risen  by  merit 
alone ;  hia  disinterestedness,  which  was  proverbial,  was  ren- 
d?red  manifest  bv  his  leaving  a  widow  so  destitute,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  sell  her  jewels  in  order  to  defray  Uie  expenses 
of  a  monamcot,  which  she  generously  caused  to  be  raised  to 
the  oeoiory  of  her  husband  in  the  cemetery  of  Pdre-la-Chaise. 
Tbe  character  of  this  excellent  woman,  who  was  of  most 
bumble  origfaiy  may  be  best  judged  by  a  trait  which  Las  Cases 
prveeols  to  as  in  his  *  Memorial  of  St.  Helena '  (vol.  iiL  393). 
There  waa  another  weD  known  general  of  Napoleon,  the 
Govnt  Cfaslea  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  whose  name  has  some- 
tmea  been  eoBfomidedwU  that  of  Marshal  Lefebne.  Hewas 
r.  C.  &|  No.  110. 


condemned  to  death  on  the  second  restoration  of  the  Booriioaa, 
but  he  was  enabled  to  take  refuge  m  the  United  States.  Ho 
perished  in  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  aa  he  was 
returning  to  Europe,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1822. 

{Biography  UntverseUe,  fkuxthne  partie;  Biogmpkw 
Modeme;  Dict.Hiat,  de$BataUle9;  Tia&ot^PrSdsdes  Guaret 
de  ia  JUvobaion,  Paris,  1821 ;  Mimoireg  de  la  Ducheue 
dAJbrantes;  Lbs  Cases,  Mimarial  de  Si,  HUene;  Court  and 
Camp  of  Nmoleon,) 

LEFORT.  FRAN9OIS,  was  the  son  of  Jacques  Lefort, 
member  of  tne  Grand  Council  of  Geneva,  in  wmch  city  he 
was  bom  in  1656.  After  having  served  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Swiss  Guards  in  the  service  of  France,  and  subseqnentiy  in  a 
regiment  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Courkuid,  in  the  pay  of 
the  Dutch,  he  was  induced  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  military 
man  in  Rnana,  and  obtained  a  captain's  commission  from  the 
Car  Feodor  or  Theodore  Alexiwich,  and  greatiy  distin- 
guished  himself  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks  and  the  Tar* 
tars.  Having  in  1678  married  Mademoiselle  Souhai,  whose 
fiither, 'a  native  of  France,  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Russian  service,  he  revisited  his  native  country 
in  1682,  but,  staying  only  for  a  few  weeks,  got  back  to 
Rusria  in  time  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  crisis  which  oc- 
curred on  the  death  of  Theodore  (P.  C,  xviii.  23).  Hia 
abilities  being  well  known,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Prince 
Galitzin,  who  governed  the  countiy  under  the  Princess 
Sophia,  in  the  name  of  her  two  brothers  Iwan  and  Peter, 
one  of  the  captains  of  a  new  body  of  troops  raised  to  ooun« 
teract  the  domination  of  the  Strentzes,  or  old  nationd  militia. 
In  this  capacity  he  first  attracted  ^e  attention  of  the  young 
czar  Peter,  in  the  early,  part  of  the  year  1683 ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  June  in  that  year  he  was  raised  by  him  to  the  rank 
of  major.  When,  in  1689,  Peter  took  refuse  in  the  Troitsk! 
convent,  Lefort  was  one  of  those  who  jmned  him  there,  and  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  usurpation  of  Sophia,  which  followed,  he 
became  the  chief  minister  of  the  emancipated  emperor. 
Many  of  Peter*s  greatest  plans  are  believed  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Lefort ;  all  the  Czar's  measures  for  civilizing  and 
elevating  his  country  found  in  him,  at  least,  the  most  able  and 
zealous  of  seconders  and  promoters.  Holding  at  once  the  rank 
of  general  and  that  of  admiral,  Lefort  vras  always  equally  ready 
for  service  by  land  or  by  sea ;  and  his  active  and  versatile 
faculties  shone  as  much  m  dvil  afiairs  as  in  military.  At  last 
Peter  lost  this  inestimable  servant  by  his  death  at  Moaoow 
on  the  12U1  of  March,  1699 :  his  health  had  been  for  some 
time  declining,  and  a  fever  following  upon  the  iMPeaking  out 
of  an  old  woimd  carried  him  off.  Peter  lamented  him  aa  if  he 
had  been  a  brother.  Lefort's  moral  nature  appeara  to  have 
been  as  admirable  as  was  his  canadty ;  considerations  of  self- 
interest  were  always  postponed  by  him  to  the  public  good  and 
the  glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  a  noble  contempt  of  everything 
mean  or  mercenary  manned  the  whole  of  his  career.  He  left 
a  son,  but  he  died  at  an  eariy  age.  There  b  a  Life  of 
Lefort,  in  French,  by  Bassville ;  and  there  is  a  long  article 
about  him  in  the  '  Biogniphie  Universclle,'  by  Catteau  Calle- 
ville,  who  refers  to  other  authorities,  and  from  whose  account 
the  above  outiine  has  been  abstracted.  See  also  Vdtaire'a 
*  Life  of  Peter.* 

LEGACY  DUTIES.    {PmoBATB  Durrn,  P.  C.  8.] 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR,  an  order  of  merit  m  France, 
instituted  b^  Napoleon  during  the  year  1802,  as  a  recom- 
Dense  for  military  and  civil  services.  This  order  consists  of' 
five  divisions :  chevaliers,  of  whom  the  number  is  unlimited, 
offwerif  eommanderSj  grand  officers^  and  grand  croeaes.  The 
members  swear  fidelity  to  the  king,  to  the  charter,  and  to  the 
laws.  The  ordinary  regulations  require  twenty-five  years*  ser* 
vice  during  peace,  and  half  that  period  during  war,  in  a  dvil 
or  military  capad^,  to  be  admitted  to  the  first  grade.  But,  in 
time  of  war,  a  brilliant  exploit,  or  a  severe  wound,  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  qualify  for  admission  into  this  order.  This  honour 
however  is  frequentiy  granted  to  any  distinguished  person  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  kine.  But  to  rise  to  a  superior  rank,  it  b  con- 
sidered indispensable  for  natives  of  the  country  to  have  passed 
through  the  inferior  grades.  To  obtain  the  rank  of  officer  it 
is  necessary  to  have  served  four  years  ss  a  chevalier ;  an  officer 
must  serve  two  years  to  become  commander;  a  commander 
three  years  to  bmme  a  grand  officer ;  and,  finally,  to  obtsia 
the  highest  grade,  which  ia  that  of  grand  cross,  he  moat  have 
served  &we  years  as  a  grand  officer. 

When  a  promotion  takes  place  the  king  determines  the 
number  of  cfecorations  of  eadi  grade,  and  a  distribution  ia 
mado  by  the  chancellor  of  the  oider  m  the  following  propor* 
tion,40to40:— 
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9  to  the  minitter  of  Jostioe  and  Religloii. 

1  „  „  Foreign  Afftdn. 

5  „  „  Home  Affidn. 

2  „  „  Public  Worki. 
a  „  „  Imances. 

20  „  „  War. 

6  „  „  Manne. 

1  „  „  Public  Instruction. 

2  ,,  ,y  Grande  CbanoeUerie. 

40 

On  all  public  occasions  certab  military  honoon  are  due  to 
persons  decorated  with  this  order,  and,  at  all  times,  a  aoldier 
on  duty  is  bound  to  present  arms  on  seeing  the  decoration. 

The  following  salaries  are  attached  to  the  different  grades : 
chevalier,  2IK)  francs;  oflEUier,  1000;  commander,  2000; 
grand  officer  and  grand  cross,  5000. 

In  the  formation  of  this  (urder,  as  at  first  derigned  by  Napo- 
leon, though  of  a  stricdy  military  nature,  the  honour  was 
not  restricted  to  military  men  alone,  but  was  intended  to 
be  the  reward  of  civil,  scientific,  and  literary  senrices.  He 
wished,  moreover,  that  the  name  which  he  nve  it  should  im« 
ply  its  object,  which  was  to  form  a  body  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ctticens,  spedally  bound  together  bj^  the  ties  of  hon- 
our and  devotion  to  their  country.  The  legion,  which  was  to 
be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts,  was  to  be  governed  by  a  siv 
preme  council,  composed  of  seven  members,  the  three  consuls, 
and  four  grand  oiBoera--the  first  of  whom  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  senate,  the  second  by  the  legislative  body,  the  third 
by  the  tribunate,  and  tiie  fourth  by  the  council  of  state. 
lie  likewise  enacted  that  all  military  men,  who  had  pre- 
viously received  honourable  distinctions  for  their  services  by 
the  republican  government,  should  be,  of  right,  members  of 
the  new  order. 

The  proposition  of  the  first  consul,  when  presented  to  the 
legislative  oody  and  to  the  tribunate,  met  with  a  violent 
ihoufl^  not  unexpected  opposition.  The  representatives  of 
the  French  nation  could  see  in  it  nothing  out  a  powerful 
weapon  of  military  despotism,  to  be  sooner  or  later  wielded 
b^  one  whose  projects  of  absolute  rule  were  beginning  to  be 
discovered.  His  brother  Luden,  moreover,  to  whom  the 
motion  had  been  entrusted,  by  his  imprudent  seal  in  urging 
its  adoption,  rmsed  in  the  minds  of  many  the  idea  that  he  was 
enforcing  the  interests  of  his  family  rather  than  those  of  the 
nation.  Even  in  the  council  of  state,  which,  b^  the  nature 
of  its  eonstittttion,  was  especially  under  the  mfluenoe  of 
Napoleon,  it  was  deemed  by  some  to  be  a  most  dangerous  ex- 
perment,  cakiilated  to  reanimate  aristocratical  fedings,  and 
gradoaiiy  to  introduce  the  ancient  regime;  while  others, 
among  whom  was  the  raieral  Mathieu  Dumas,  were  desiroui 
tibat  the  institntion  should  be  restricted  to  militarv  men. 
Among  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  general  expe- 
diency of  the  institution  itself  was  still  more  strongly  com- 
bated than  it  had  been  in  the  coundl  of  state.  '  Crosses  and 
ribbons,'  said  they,  *are  the  pillars  of  an  hereditary 
throne ;  they  were  unknown  to  the  Romans  when  they  con- 
quered the  world.'  The  Brst  consul's  reply  to  these  difier- 
ent  objections  oootains  many  obaervatioua  strikingly  put  and 
correct.  ^  Such  ideas,'  he  remarked,  '  might  be  weU  adapted 
to  the  feudal  agea,  when  the  knishts  were  accustomed  to 
combat  together,  man  to  man,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  But  when  the  military  system 
ohaaffed,  it  was  then  not  prowess  in  war,  but  science  and  akill, 
which  deckled  the  fate  or  nations.  In  all  civilized  states  mili- 
tary  foroe  must  of  necessity  yield  precedence  to  civil  oualities. 
Baronets  must  lower  before  the  priest  who  speaks  in  the  nasoe 
of  heaven,  or  the  man  of  science  who  has  obtuned  an  influence 
by  the  ascendancy  of  his  knowledge.  Think  not  that  it  ia  as  a 
seneral  that  I  govern  France ;  but  because  the  entire  nation 
believes  me  possessed  of  that  ability  in  the  direction  of  civil 
affiurs  so  necessary  to  a  ruler ;  without  it  I  could  not,  for  an 
instant,  keep  my  ground.' — *  France,'  he  continued,  *  contains 
thirty  millions  of  men,  united  together  by  the  ties  of  intelli- 
gence, property,  and  oosameroe ;  what  are  three  or  four  hundred 
uiottsand  soldiers  in  oonparison  to  such  a  mass  ?  and,  moreover, 
not  only  does  a  commander  preserve  his  influence  and  ascend- 
ancy over  the  soldiers  of  his  army  chiefly  in  virtue  of  his  quails 
ties  as  a  civilian,  but,  when  his  command  ceasea,  he  returns  to 
the  rank  and  position  of  a  prhmte  individual.  The  natural  ten- 
dencnp  of  military  men  ia  to  cany  every  thing  by  force ;  the 
enh^htened  and  edueated  dviKaa,  on  the  other  hand,  elevalea 
his  news  to  the  perception  of  the  general  good,  and  fblbwaan  | 


cmposite  course  of  conduct.  I  have  no  hsriistitti  fa  i 
that,  if  a  preference  is  tobeawarded  tothaonenthirtkmtB 
the  other,  it  belongs  to  the  dvilian.  If  you  dhide  society  mio 
two  orders,  soldiers  and  dtixena,  yon  create  disunMi  iaio  vlut 
ahould  be  but  one  body.* 

Influenced  by  theae  argumenta,  a  m^joritf  of  the  eoiori] 
agreed  that  the  proposed  honours  should  he  extended  isdU- 
criminately  to  civil  and 
length,  after  many  an 
paned  into  a  law  on  the  29tf  J 

national  assemblies;  ineachof  themy^howmrerybotb/saiU 
majority. 

The  Legion  of  Honour,  though  it  nndoahtedly  seawd  i 
forerunner  to  that  new  nobility  which  Napoleoe,  ii  iftir 
jrears,  collected  around  his  imperial  throne,  soon  I 
institution  in  the  highest  degree  importsnt  to  his 


d  milttanr  men  of  ^^■>«*tiitnL  At 

angTT  diseussmn,  the  prsject  vm 

29th  Floreal  (May  19di,  1803),  b  tfct 


and  popular  among  the  natof.  On  the  24th  of  Jal;,  laoi, 
Napoleon  distribi«ted  to  the  principal  dvil  and  mOitarjr  dip. 
tanea  of  France  the  hiaher  order  of  deooretk»a.  The  tpirD. 
did  church  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  was  the  plsce  spproprw 
ately  selected  for  the  distribution.  He  had  not  si  yet  p%n 
the  decorations  of  this  order  to  foreign  courts ;  ss  s jRiad<> 
to  doing  so,  he  bestowed  it  upon  the  vencnUe  &dial 
Caprera,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  legate,  repreMated  Pop 
Pius  VII.  at  Paris,  and,  to  enhance  Uie  value  of  die  hooocr, 
he,  on  that  occasion,  detadied  from  his  own  neck  the  ribbts 
of  the  order,  and  placed  it  afiectionately  around  that  of  tk 


a^  representative  of  a  church  with  which  Frsaee,  thnwh 
his  instramentality,  had  been  hapmly  reconciled.    (Tl 
Hiat.  du  Consuhi,  &c.,  b.  zx.)    [BoirAFAnn,  P.  C.J 


But  I 


a  more  imposing  spectsde  took  place  at  the  heed  aw- 
the  vast  army  which  Napoleon  nad  assembled  st  Bos- 
logne,  preparatory  to  his  intended  invasion  of  Eo^snd.  (h 
the  14th  of  August,  1804,  the  festival  of  his  tatdar  mmu 
nearly  eightv  thousand  men  were  drawn  up  on  the  doots  of  i 
large  natural  amphitheatre,  on  the  western  nde  of  the  hiu, 
on  which  is  situated  the  so-called  tower  of  Csssr.  An  tltniti 
throne  was  raised  in  the  centre  of  thb  theane,  sad  the  si 
diers  were  drawn  up  as  jm  of  a  drde  emanating  fron  ths 
throne  as  their  centre ;  beyond  them  was  eongregMed  i 
countless  number  of  spectators.  At  mid-day  the  ea^Kiw  i>> 
cended  the  throne,  amidst  the  din  of  milifeaiy  salotet  s&d  tte 
acclamatioiis  of  the  crowd ;  near  him  was  placed  the  hswd 
buckler  of  Francis  the  First,  while  the  decoraUons  of  the  o^ 
der  about  to  be  distributed  were  contained  in  the  hefanrt  a 
the  illustrious  Chevalier  Bayard.  He  was  surrooaded  bv  U 
brothers,  by  the  chief  functionaries  of  the  empire,  b^  \u 
marshals  and  generals  of  his  amy.  Amidst  this  pniod  imr 
were  to  be  seen  the  ancient  stimdards  of  the  repohiic,  ur 
witnesses  of  the  victories  of  RWoli,  Areola,  and  Marnrv 
In  presence  of  all  the  assembly,  Napoleon  took  dieostfa  >f 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  this  order  and  of  hit  coant7  fi*^* 
himself,  and  afterwards  administered  it  to  those  aroaad  bio , 
then,  raising  his  voice,  and  addressing  the  velersos  of  hii  •> 
my,  he  exchumed :  '*  You  also,  soldiers,  swesr  to  deM,  rt 
thie  hazard  of  your  Uvea,  the  honour  of  the  French  uDt, 
your  country,  and  your  emperor."    This  smmariny  sfipni 


was  responded  to  by  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  mifhtj  nula- 
tude.  The  distribution  of  the  various  decoratioos  then  tnul 
place,  and  this  imposing  ceremony  was  concluded  bf  t  pie^ 
ral  review  of  the  whole  anny,  whose  ranks  defiled  htkn  the 
imperial  throne.  Napoleon  estimated  at  twenty-five  thoswft^ 
the  decorations  he  had  distributed  during  the  ttn  yeart  of  ks 
reign.  This  remarkable  inatitution  haa  outlived  the  Ibrtoi*  of 
ita  founder.  Its  benefits  were  appreci^ed  by  the  Boohoai. 
who  soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  most  powcrfhl  mttm 
thejr  could  employ  of  increasing  their  popularity,  and  pfirf 
stability  to  their  precarious  position,  it  has  been  ^^<f 
adopted,  and  its  utility  has  been  haereased,  under  the  yanif 
reign  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  By  its  mcsM  the  prrrst 
king  of  the  French  haa  been  enabled* at  a  omptnts^*! 
snudl  expense  to  the  state,  to  condliste  the  ustsiia  and  to  in- 
ward the  merit  of  the  most  deserving  ettiaena.  It  has  bem 
placed  on  the  breast  of  an  Arago,  a  Guasot,  and  a  Thkn, 
with  equal  honour,  and  as  much  applaoae,  as  it  had  beta  oa 
thoseofaNey,  aMa8s^na,andaLannea.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  French  nation  that,  while  no  other  people  are  per- 
hapa  ao  much  under  the  influence  of  aufiiaiy  reneen,  ii 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  the  name  of  a^  odbsr  cooitr; 
where  men  of  science  and  literature  an  moie  geaanOy  c»^ 
teemed  and  rewarded. 

But   the    heaefite  whidi  have  aecraail   to  As  Fwk 
from  thia  inatitnliaa  may  he  hesC  < 
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wordi  of  one  Jf  tbeir  Itiing  hUtorians,  in  bis  history  of 
the  consulate  and  the  empire.    *  The  institution  of  this  or- 
der/ he  ajiy  '  dotes  scarcely  more  than  forW  Tears'  existence, 
snd  it  is  now  consecrated  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  as  if 
it  had  pasted  through  the  lapse  of  many  ages ;  so  much  has  it 
become  in  these  forty  years  the  reword  of  heroism,  and  of  to* 
lent  snd  merit  of  every  kind ;  so  much  hos  it  been  sought 
sfher  by  the  great  and  principal  personages  of  Europe,  those 
even  who  pride  themselves  the  most  on  the  honours  of  their 
sfKetrry.    Time  then,  the  best  criterion  of  all  institutions, 
has  dodored  in  favour  of  its  worth  and  utility.     Leavinjg^ 
aside  the  abuse  which  has  occasionally  occurred  in  the  distn- 
bttdon  of  its  distinctions,  under  the  various  governments 
which  hove  succeeded  one  another,  an  abuse  inherent  in  oil 
rewards  bestowed  by  man  upon  his  fellow  men,  let  us  ^te- 
iully  reoogniae  what  there  was  novel  in  plan,  profound  m  de- 
lign,  and  beautiful  in  execution  in  on  institution  whose 
object  it  was  to  place  on  tiie  breast  of  the  common  soldier,  or 
00  that  of  the  nnaawiming  man  of  science,  the  some  decora- 
tion which  was  destinea  to  confer  distinction  on  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  ormies,  on  princes,  and  on  kings ;  let  us 
recognise,  in  the  creation  of  these  honorific  rewords,  the 
most  brilliant  triumph  of  true  equally,  that  equality  which 
raises  instead  of  abanng  the  minds  of  men  ;  let  us  recognize, 
in  short,  that  if  to  the  great  in  civil  or  military  life  it  might 
become  a  mere  gratification  of  vanity,  it  was  to  the  common 
aoldier,  returned  to  his  domestic  hearth,  at  once  the  pledge 
of  honourable  ease  and  a  visible  proof  of  his  former  prowess.' 
rThjers.  Histoire  du  Conwlai  ei  de  VEn^re^  vol.  iii.) 
The  following  statistical  table  will  show  the  increase  that 
has  token  place  in  the  members  of  this  onler,  and  also  how 
litierally  its  honours  have  been  distributed  by  the  present 
king  of  the  French.     We  are  indebted  for  the  latter  port  of 
thece  detaila  to  the  prompt  and  kind  investigation  of  two  dis* 
tincuished  members  of  Uie  liegion  of  Honour— the  general 
0«£er  de  Beaupr^  of  the  French  artillery,  and  his  nephew, 
Monsieur  Thdophile  Ballaud,  sub-prefect  of  St.  Quentin. 

In  the  year  1815,  on  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  entire  number  of  members  of  all  the  different  divi- 
sioiis  of  this  order  were  S0,747.  We  have  stated  above  the 
Bumber  which  Napoleon  estimated  that  he  hod  distributed 
during^  his  rei^. 

The  followmg  detail  will  show  the  increose  during  the 
reign  of  Looia  Philippe. 

Not.  9th,   Oet.  lit, 
1831.     ISSS.      1844.      1849. 

Grand  Crosses  99  106  81  86 

Grvid  Officers  188  196  201  215 

Comnmiders  .  726  825  883  911 

Officen      .     .  4,056  4,475  4,482  4,759 

Chendien.     .  87,828  43,659  44,117  45,340 


Total  42,892  49,260  49,714  51,310 
Thus  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an^  increase  during 
fourteen  years  of  8418  members ;  the  diminution  in  the  highest 
decoratioDS  has  probably  arisen  from  the  deaths  of  many  of  the 
old  ■w***^^*  ana  generals  of  the  empire.  Of  the  members  in 
the  /ear  1844,  29,843  received  no  pension,  and  19,851  drew 
the  saJoriea  attached  to  the  order.  The  revenue  during  that 
year  was  7,000,000  francs,  about  £280,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 6,897,728  francs,  about  £275,509.  Our  information 
respecting  that  yeor  is  derived  from  the  French  newspaper 
*  le  Coomer  de  I'Europe '  published  in  London. 

A  fidl  account  of  this  order  and  of  its  most  distinguished 
membera  may  be  found  in  a  work  entitled  *  Fostes  de  lo 
L#km  d'Hooneur,'  4  vols.  Paris,  1842  ond  1844. 

(Balwer,  France^  Social,  Literary,  and  Political;  Bulwer, 
Momarckg  if  the  Middle  CUmet;  Thiers,  Higtoire  du 
Comndni  ei  de  t Empire;  Alison,  Hittory  of  Europe^  vols. 

LEGITIMATION.    [Baotabd,  P.  C] 

LEGUMINOSITES,  a  cenua  of  fossil  fruiU,  from  the 
Isko  of  Sbeppey.  (Bowerbonk.) 

LEICESTER,  OF  HOLKHAM,  THOMAS  WIL- 
UAM  COKE,  EARL  OF.  Thomas  Coke,  Eso.,  of 
HoIkbaiDy  in  Norfolk,  great^reot-grondson  of  Sir  Eaword 
Coke,  the  cbief-jjiistice,  was  in  1728  created  Boron  Level,  of 
MziMter  Lovel,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  in  1744  Viscount  Coke 
of  Holkham,  ond  Earl  of  Leicester.  On  his  death  without 
bcdra  male,  in  1759,  the  titiea  became  extinct,  and  the  est&tes 
wcot  to  lua  nenbew,  Wenman  Roberts,  £s<).  (the  son  of  his 
sister  Ann?  and  her  husband,  Colonel  Philip  Roberts),  who 
tihcieupon  aaramed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Coke.    The 


subject  of  thepreaent  notice  was  hia  son,  by  his  wife  Elinbetb, 
daughter  of  Greorge  Chomberloyne,  afterwords  Denton,  Esq., 
ond  was  bora  on  we  4th  of  May,  1752. 

His  fother,  who  hod  been  returned  to  parliament  as  member 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk  at  the  gencm  election  in  1774, 
having  previouslv  sot  for  Harwich,  for  Ookhampton,  and  for 
the  town  of  Derby,  died  in  1776 ;  upon  which  hb  son  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  representoticm  of  the  county.  Id  a  speech 
which  he  mode  at  o  dinner  given  to  him  in  1883,  he  stated 
that  when  he  come  forward  on  this  occasion  he  did  so  with 
great  reluctance,  being  no  orator  or  politician,  having,  just 
returoed  from  obroad,  and  being  ottocned  to  other  pursuits. 
Ther  told  bun  however  thot  if  he  would  not  stand,  a  Tory 
would  be  sure  to  come  in ;  and  upon  this,  he  said  his  blood 
chilled  dl  over  him  firom  head  to  foot,  and  he  resisted  no 
longer.  This  horror  of  Toryism,  or  of  what  he  imagined  that 
term  to  mean,  constituted  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Coke's 
political  system  to  the  end  of  mis  life.  He  was  returned 
aeain  for  N^orfolk  at  the  next  general  election  in  1780;  but 
oner  the  dissolution  in  Morch,  1784,  he  wos  one  of  the  nu- 
merous supnorters  of  the  late  unpopular  Coalition  Ministry, 
who  were  thrown  out,  and  who  received  the  name  of  Fox's 
Martyrs.  He  recovered  his  seot  however  in  1790 ;  ond  he 
was  also  rechosen  without  a  contest  in  1796  and  in  1802.  At 
the  next  general  election,  in  1806,  he  was  returned  by  a 
majority  of  4118  to  3772  over  Mr.  Windham,  but  was  un- 
seated bv  a  Committee  of  the  House ;  upon  which  he  if^ 
elected  for  the  town  of  Derby,  ond  his  younger  brother,  Mr. 
Edward  Coke,  who  hod  vacated  his  seot  for  thot  borough, 
took  his  place  as  member  for  Norfolk.  At  the  next  general 
election,  m  1807,  Mr.  Coke  became  ogoin  member  for  that 
coonty,  which  he  continued  to  represent  down  to  his  retire- 
ment from  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832. 

Mr.  Coke,  though  o  keen  and  steady  partisan,  was  not  a 
frequent  speaker  in  parliament.  The  two  occanons  on  which 
he  appeared  most  conspicuously  were,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1783,  when  in  a  short  sneech  he  moved  an  address 
requesting  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  form  an 
administration  entitied  to  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
which,  being  assented  to,  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Shelburne  ond  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry 
of  Mr.  Fox  ond  Lord  North ;  ond  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
Febniory,  1784,  when  he  carried  two  motions  against  the  ex- 
isting ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  however  had  no  effect 
He  also  on  subsequent  years  came  forwurd  on  some  occasions 
when  measures  acting  agriculture  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  House.  In  all  matters  of  ^eral  policy  he  voted  witii 
Mr.  Fox,  and  after  his  death  with  Lora  Grey  and  what  was 
commcmly  called  the  Whig  par^. 

His  influence  in  the  country  arose  from  his  large  estates 
and  the  lead  he  took  in  agricultural  improvement,  tog<Bther 
with  hispopular  qualities  as  a  landlord  and  a  country  genUe- 
man.  He  is  said  to  have  raised  the  rental  of  his  estate  of 
Holkhom,  in  the  period  of  between  sixhr  and  seventy  years 
during  which  it  was  in  his  possesaon,  from  littie  more  than 
2000/.  to  above  20,000/.  From  the  deoth  of  Fronds,  duke  of 
Bedford,  m  1 802,  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  English  agri- 
culturists. His  plantations  were  so  extensive  that  the  average 
value  of  the  annual  fall  of  timber  on  his  propertv  is  stated  to 
hove  amounted  at  his  death  to  2700/.,  or  considerably  more 
than  the  entire  rental  of  the  land  when  it  come  into  hb  bonds. 
The  onnttol  sheep-sheoring  at  H<dkham,  at  which  some  hun- 
dreds of  guests  were  entertained  for  severol  dovs,  was  pro- 
bably the  greatest  ogriculturol  festival  in  the  world. 

According  to  Mr.  Coke's  own  account  in  the  ofter-dinner 
speech  of  1833  already  quoted,  he  was  twice  ofiered  a 
peerage  in  the  very  first  session  that  he  sat  in  parliament 
More  than  sixty  years  after,  namely,  on  the  2l8t  of  July, 
1837,  he  was  at  hut  raised  to  the  Upper  House  aa  Earl  of 
Leicester,  of  Holkhom.  It  is  understood  that  the  difficulty 
which  hod  prevented  his  being  sooner  mode  o  peer  was  that 
he  would  accept  of  nothing  except  this  earldom  of  Leicester, 
which  hod  been  held  by  his  maternal  greot-uncle,  whose 
estates  he  inherited,  but  which  hod  in  tM  mean  time  been 
bestowed,  in  1784,  upon  Lord  Ferrers,  ofterwords  Marquis 
Townshend,  to  whose  heirs  it  of  course  descends.  It  was 
thought  0  vei7  strong  measure,  when,  to  gratify  the  old  nun, 
the  some  titie,  with  Uie  slight  and  not  very  intelligible  varia- 
tion, *  Leicester  of  Holkluun,'  wos  bestowed  upon  a  second 
person.  It  made  of  course  no  difference  that  the  other  Earl 
of  Leicester  had  subsequeptiy  acquired  a  higher  titie ;  he  was 
still  notwithstanding  as  much  Earl  of  Leicester  as  Marquia 
Townshend.     The  proceeding  was  precisely  of  the  same 
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niture  u  If  Mr.  Coke  had  been  made  Dnke  of  WeUrngton, 
of  Holkham. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  died  at  Longford  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
00  the  30th  of  June,  1832,  at  the  Tenerable  age  of  ninety. 
He  was  twice  married :  first,  in  1776,  to  Jane,  daoghter  of 
James  Lennox  Dutton,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1300,  and  by  whom 
he  had  three  daughters,  and  many  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren;  secondly,  on  the  26th  of  Febniaxy,  1822, 
to  the  Ladv  Anne  Amelia  Keppel,  third  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was  then  not  quite  nmeteen,  and 
who  brought  him  fire  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son, 
bom  on  Qiristmas-day,  1822,  is  now  Earl  of  Leicester. 

(Memoir  in  the  Genileman'e  Magazmefir  Sepi.,  1842. 
See  also  in  the  number  for  December,  1842,  a  short  notice 
of  his  will,  in  which  he  u  said  to  state  in  that  document  that 
he  had  '  lately  expended  the  sum  of  500,0002.  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate.') 

LEI'ODON,  a  genus  of  fossil  reptiles.  (Owen.)  One 
species  found  in  the  chalk  of  Norfolk. 

LEIPA  (ffeneralljf  called  Bohmisch-Leipa),  is  a  town  in 
the  circle  of  Xeitmeritz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  lordship  of  Neuschoss,  belonging  to  Prince  Kaunitz.  It 
is  situated  on  the  river  Polza,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants, 
who  have  flourishing  manufactures  of  woollen-doth,  cottons, 
odicoes,  chintzes,  and  very  beautiful  earthenware  and  glass- 
works. There  are  a  gymnasium  and  a  high  school  in  the  town. 

(Horschelmann,  tiamBmtA;  Stein,  Lexicon;  Cannabich, 
JMrbueh.) 

LEMNA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Aroidese,  and  the  suboraer  Lemnese.  It  has  a  2-flowered 
membraneous  urceolate  s^the;  the  male  flowers  consist  of 
two  stamens;  the  fruit  is  reticular  and  indehiscent.  The 
fronds  are  without  distinction  of  stems  or  leaves.  The  flowers 
appear  just  below  the  margin  of  the  frond.  Several  spedes  have 
been  described.  They  are  all  inhabitants  of  stagnant  waters, 
and  are  known  familiarly  by  the  name  of  '  Duck-weeds.' 

(Babixigton,  Manual  of  British  Botany,) 

LEMOINE,  FRAN9OIS,  a  celebrated  French  painter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1688.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  Louis  Galloche,  early  distinguished  himself, 
mid  in  1718  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Roval  Academy  of 
Painting :  his  presentation-piece  was  an  excellent  picture  of 
Hercules  killing  Cacus.  Ue  obtained  a  great  reputation  by 
hia  punting,  in  oU,  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  choir  of  the  churdi  des  Jacobins,  Rue  du  Baoq. 
In  1724  Lemoine  visited  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  a  year; 
the  artists  whose  works  chiefly  attracted  hia  attention  were 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  Lanfranco,  and  Bemini.  After  his  retum 
to  France  he  was  made  professor  of  painting  in  the  Academy, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  his  renutaUon  surpassed  that  of  all 
his  Parisian  contemfioraries :  Louis  XV.  appointed  him  in 
1786  his  principal  painter,  with  a  salary  of  4100  francs,  in  the 
place  of  Louis  de  Boullougne,  deceased.  The  first  of  Lc- 
moine's  great  works  was  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  in  St.  Sulpice,  in  iresco,  which  he  commenced  in  1729, 
a  work  of  three  years*  labour.  His  master-piece  however 
is  tiie  Apotheons  of  Hercules,  painted  in  oil  on  canvas  pasted 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Salon  d'HercuIe  at  Versailles,  com- 
menced in  1732  and  finished  in  1736.  It  is  a  grand  tompo- 
sitioD,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-two  figures,  and  it  is 
the  most  extensive  and  most  magnificent  monument  of  paint- 
ing in  France,  though  in  a  florid  and  superficial  style,  and, 
like  the  works  of  his  model,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  belongs  to  the 
dass  of  works  called  pitture  di  macchina  by  the  Italians.  The 
composition  is  arranged  in  nine  groups,  is  vigorous  and  efec- 
tive  in  arrangement,  colour,  and  light,  and  especially  in  aerial 
perspective ;  but  it  is  a  purely  decorative  work,  and  is  effective 
only  BB  a  whole :  the  parts  have  little  individual  merit,  and 
the  drawing  wants  correctness,  expression,  and  distinctive 
character.  Lemoine  used  on  the  ground  of  th'is  picture,  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  ultramarine  to  the  value  of  10,000  francs : 
it  is  sixty-four  feet  b^  fifW-four. 

After  the  completion  or  thu  great  work  he  was  without  a 
ri/al  in  France,  but  he  never  enjoyed  his  success.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  a  weakness  which 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the  constant  and  intense  application 
arising  from  an  insatiable  ambition,  combined  with  vexation  on 
account  of  the  detraction  of  his  less  successful  contemporaries, 
aggravated  to  that  deme  that  it  amounted  to  a  chronic  aber- 
ration of  intellect,  and  he  destroyed  himself  in  one  of  these 
nervous  fits,  June  4, 1737,  ten  months  after  the  termination  of 
Ida  great  woik  at  Venaiilea,  and  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  hisage. 

hemmtM  painted  alao  many  easel-pictures,  both  of  large 


and  of  very  small  dimeflsiQnB,  and  the  ktter  have  nJtmA  bi«^ 
prices  at  auctions:  a  Flight  bto  Egypt  is  eoafidcml  ka 
best  easel-meoe.  There  is  not  a  single  picture  by  htm  ta  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  Many  of  his  worics  have  bpea  enmwO  n; 
some  of  the  best  French  engravers,  as  L.  Can,  N.  Coriiu. 
H.  S.  Thomassin,  Silvestre,  Larmeasm,  £t  Fcanrd.  kei 
Boucher,  Natoire,  and  Nonotte,  distingiushed  painters,  wm 
the  pupils  of  Lemoine. 

(D'Argenville,  Ahrigi  de  la  Viedeepbtefwmeex  Ptiatm : 
Watelet  et  Levesque,  IHetiomuure  dee  Arte,  &c. ;  GaiiJid« 
Saint- Germain,  Trow  Siidee  de  la  Pemture  en  Frmrt,} 

LENCISCUS.  The  reference  from  Bului,  P.  C.,  to 
Lnrciscus  was  a  misprint     [Laiiciacua,  P.  C.  8.1 

LENFANT,  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Baioche  m  Bfvii*, 
a  district  of  the  ancient  province  of  Oriteinois  m  Frsacr,  on 
the  ISth  of  April,  1661,  and  was  the  son  of  Paul  L»^l 
the  Protestant  minister  of  Ch&tillon-sur-Setne.  Baagdodn^, 
to  the  some  profession  as  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  pnaerr^ 
his  studies  at  Saumur ;  during  his  reddence  at  that  oniTmitt 
he  lived  with  the  learned  Jacquea  Cassel,  the  nrofeanr  !a 
Hebrew,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  whic»  coDtiow\J 
during  their  lives.  He  afterwards  completed  his  theolopfal 
education  at  Geneva  and  Heidelberg,  in  whidi  latter  ten 
he  was  admitted  into  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  dtimfa 
during  the  month  of  August,  1684.  Soon  after  bisordiiiit:i« 
he  dinned  the  appointment  of  minister  of  the  Freodi  thtmh 
at  Heidelberg,  ana  chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Electren  PiJttiM 
The  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  French  troops,  tmdrr  Mr- 
shal  Turenne  [Tcannrs,  P.  C],  compelled  Lenfant  to  b<^ 
Heidelberg  in  1688,  and  he  settied  at  Beriin.  The  inr  of 
meeting  his  countiymen  arose  from  having  rendered  hmatJ 
obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits  by  two  letters  wh^  he  hsd  «iittn 
aja^ainst  that  sociefy,  and  which  are  appended  to  his  work  n- 
tided  *  A  Preservative  against  a  re-union  with  the  Cbwtb  nT 
Rome.'  Though  the  Protestant  Frendi  diurch  of  thstct; 
had  already  a  sufficient  number  of  pastors  attached  to  it,  tfa^ 
reigning  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick,  sftervca 
King  of  Prussia,  who  knew  Lenfant  by  reputation,  sppointR: 
him  to  that  church,  where  for  upwards  of  tnirtj-nioe  jrtsn  t/ 
performed  dubr.  In  the  year  1705  be  married  BladeoioiRllr 
Gourgaud  de  Verones,  a  French  lady  from  Pottoa.  Id  ITt/: 
he  visited  England,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  sdmittEiia 
prcadi  before  Queen  Anne,  though  we  do  not  uodmaod 
now  he  could  have  been  permitted  to  do  so  without  hg*rt( 
received  episcopal  ordination ;  it  is  further  stated  thai  d^ 
Queen  wished  nim  to  enter  the  Chureh  of  Engiand,  m 
offered  him,  in  case  he  resolved  to  do  so,  to  appoint  bin  bfr 
chaplain.  In  1710  he  obtained  the  aituation  of  cfaipUiB  % 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  councillor  of  the  hish  oaoaUbtj. 
He  was  also  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Sonrtr 
for  the  Propagation  of  tne  Gospel  in  Foreign  FkrU,  ^htei 
had  a  few  years  before  been  established  in  London.  Lnie/ 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  paralysis,  while  in  the  spfannt 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1728,  ai 
he  died  on  the  7th  of  August  following. 

His  dispontion  is  represented  to  have  been  smiable,  aoi  Ls 
manner  simple  and  modest.  Of  a  reflective  turn  of  miod.  w 
spoke  but  littie,  and  that  litde  well.  Though  a  oiost  vqIa- 
nous  writer,  he  was  fond  of  socie^r,  and  opened  himsrlf  vi'i 
out  reserve  to  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  He  b  sJd  ^ 
have  had  few  personal  enemies,  which  may  be  rewliir  U- 
lieved,  for  his  character  is  universally  deacribed  as  munjl*^ 
for  its  disinterested  charity,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  prsR 
able  virtues  of  a  Christian.  As  a  preacher,  hb  ninorr  va 
pleasing  and  persuadve ;  the  matter  of  We  discoorw  «a 
chiefly  of  a  practical  nature,  and  hia  eloquence  was  nx^ 
chaste  than  enereetic.  His  varied  talents  and  the  dept^  ** 
his  learning  may  best  be  judged  of  bv  the  study  of  thr  a*^ 
merous  and  valuable  works  which  he  haa  left,  manr  of  wM 
are  of  indiapenaable  utility  to  the  theological  stadeat  Ttt 
style  of  his  writing  is  degant,  though  never  florid ;  U  ^ 
less  force  than  that  of  Jurieu  [Juaixu,  P.  C.  S.l,  snd  !<-» 
eloquence  than  that  of  Saurin  [Sacbv,  P.  C.j»  hot  ^ 
French  is  more  pure,  and  the  diction  more  chaste.  In  *f^ 
respect  especially  he  is  far  superior  to  any  of  the  FrtvH 
Protestant  writers  of  that  period ;  his  writmgs,  Dsrtkvbr.r 
those  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  contam  litUe  asprnnr 
and  few  severe  e«]>ressions  of  oondemnatioo  agaimt  t^•*c 
who  differed  with  him  in  opinion.  It  is  not  certun  vi^lwr 
he  was  the  first  to  form  the  design  of  the  *  Bibliotbcij-^ 
Germanique,'  which  waa  coomienced  in  1720,  bat  tt  u  v*- 
known  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  executkia,  sad  k  • 
the  acknowledged  author  of  the  pralioe. 
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Lenfaat's  fint  work,  whidi  appeared  in  168S,  was  a  review 
of  one  of  Bnieja,  who,  tliough  a  celebrated  Frendi  dr»- 
iBBtist,  hai  written  seYeral  theological  works  in  defence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  fmith.     In  1688  he  published  a  transla^ 
tioQ  of  a  adection  from  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian,  in  1690, 
s  defence  of  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  which  is  generally 
snnexed  to  his  *  PreservatiTe,'  &e.,  a  work  we  haye  before 
alluded  to;  and  in  1691,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  the  P^  Mallebranche  on  *  Research  after  Truth.' 
His  histmyof  the  female  Pope  Joan,  appeared  in  1694 ;  the 
Sfig^nnenti  in  it  are  drawn  from  the  Latin  dissertation  on  that 
nbject  of  Spanheim«     It  is  said,  howeyer,  that,  in  after  life, 
Lenfant  discoTered  and  acknowledged  the  absurdity  of  this 
fictioo.  [JoAH,  Pops,  P.  C.l    In  1708  appeared  his  remarks 
on  the  Grade  edition  of  the  <  New  Testament,'  by  Mill, 
which  are  in  the  *  BiUiothtoue  Choisie*  of  Le  Clere,  vol. 
xvi.    The  following  works  afterwards  appeared  in  succession : 
1/  Reflezkma  et  Bemarques  sur  la  Dispute  du  Fire  Martiany 
avec  on  Joif;'  2,  *M^moire  Historique  touchant  la  Com- 
monioD  SDr  les  deux  Espdces ;'  3,  *  Critiaue  des  Remarques 
du  P^re  Vavaaeur ;  sur  les  Reflexions  de  Kapin  touchant  la 
Foeti^iie ;'  4,  *  R^ponse  de  Mons.  Lenfant  k  Mons.  Dartis 
aa  mijtt  da  Sodnianisme.'    The  above  short  works  are  to  be 
foond  in  the  '  Nouvelle  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres,*  a  re- 
view to  which  Lenfant  was  a  frequent  contributor. 

In  1714  was  published  his  learned  and  interesting  '  History 
of  the  CotmcU  of  Constance,'  2  vols.,  Amsterdam.  Two  years 
ifler  he  wrote  an  apology  for  this  work,  which  had  been  se- 
verely attacked  in  the  Ooumd  de  Tr^voux.'    In  1718,  in 
Cfinjaiiction  with  Beaosobre,  he  published  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  with   explanatory  notes,  and  a  long  and 
Doet  teamed  introduction.     It  is  by  this  work,  perhaps,  that 
he  is  most  known  in  England.    [Bbausobub,  P.  C.j     We 
sfasll  now  briefly  mention  ue  most  important  of  his  other  pro- 
ductioBS :    I,  *  roggiana ;  or  the  Life,  Character,  and  Maiims 
of   the  odebrated  Florentine  writer  Poggio,'  Amsterdam, 
1720  [BsAccioLnri,  P.  C] ;    2,  *  A  Preventive  agunst  Re- 
Hnioo  with  the  See  of  Rome,  and  Reasons  for  Separation 
from  thst  See,'  Amsterdam,  1723 — a  work  which  continues 
to  enjoy  great  popularity  among  Protestants ;  3,  '  History  of 
the   Coimcil  of  Nice,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  Events 
during  the  Interval  between  it  and  the  Council  of  Constance,' 
a  learned  and  most  accurate  work,  written  with  sufficient  im- 
partialtty,  1724 ;   4,  '  A  Volume  containing  sixteen  Sermons, 
an  different  Texts  of  Scripture,'  1728 ;  5,  <  A  General  Preface 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,'  which  is  appended  to  the 
French  Bible  in  octavo,  published  at  Hanover  and  Leipzig  in 
1728 ;  6,  *  A  small  volume  of  Remarks  on  Gisbert's  Trea- 
tise on  Polpit  Eloquence.'    The  last  work  of  Lenfant  is  one 
which  has  greatly  added  to  his  already  high  reputation,  '  The 
Ilistonr  of  the  Wan  of  the  Hussites,  and  of^the  Council  of 
Bssle,^  1723 ;  but  the  labour  which  the  composition  of  it  oc- 
mmtmfd  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death;  he  had  been 
many  yean  collecting  materials  for  this  valuable  history,  and 
bad  acoeas,  through  ue  influence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to 
the  archives   of  the  corporation  of  Basle.     The  principal 
details  of  the  life  of  Lenwnt  have  been  taken  from  a  memoir 
annexed  to  the  above  work. 
LENTIBULARUE.    [Lbit»ui.acsjb,  P.  C] 
LEONU'RUS  (from  Xi*»v,  '  a  lion,'  and  o^oa, '  a  tail '),  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiat».    The 
Bathers  mproximate  in  psin,  with  parallel  cells  and  naked 
valvea.     Tne  opper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  neariy  flat,  the  lower 
one  crifidy  with  the  middle  lobe  obcordate.    The  calyx  is 
toMar  and  6-toothed ;  the  nuts  flatiy  ti^mcate. 

L.  eurdiaca^  Mother-wort,  is  a  bitter  herb,  with  a  pungent 

oapleassnt  smell.    The  stems  rise  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height ; 

tbey  are  wand-iike,  downy,  purplish,  and  quadrangular.    The 

lesres  are  long-stalked,  somewhat  downy,  and  of  a  dark  green 

colour.    Th«  lower  leaves  are  the  broadest,  and  deeply  jagged, 

tW  upper  oaies  globed,  and  those  about  the  summit  lanceolate 

lad  andivided.     The  corolla  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  exter- 

^ly  hairf ;  the  calyx  rigid  and  pungent.     It  is  found  in 

Mg«a  and  waste  plaoea  in  Great  britain,  all  over  Europe, 

od  the  middle  of  Asia.    The  reputed  tonic  powers  of  this 

kerh  ns  a  renedy  in  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  cardialgia, 

or  hcnrtbam,  are  now  disregarded :  from  being  used  however 

in  the  last  ooaaplaiat  it  derives  its  name.   It  h^  been  extolled 

by  the  fTiMBJans  aa  an  antidote  to  canine  madness,  and  bees 

■f«  fiand  of  the  hooey  contained  in  its  flowera. 

£^  tmuimbiaainam  has  elongated  pubescent  branches,  ob- 
la^  ovate  deeply-toothed  leaves,  the  calyx  nearly  glabrous, 
^d  the  eoroQa  small,  white  or  pale-red,  ud  shorter  than  the 


calyone  teetn,  wnfeh  are  subulate,  spiny,  and  diverrine.  It 
is  found  in  waste  places  throughout  Europe  and  Anaoc  liussia. 
There  are  eight  species  of  Leomtrus  described  by  botanists  as 

Sowing  chiefly  m  Europe  and  the  North  of  Asia.  None  of 
em  are  very  ornamental,  and  being  biennial  plants,  the  seeds 
only  require  to  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

(Don,  Cfardener's  Dictionary;  Lindley,  Flora  JItedica, 
Babington,  Manual  of  British  Botany.) 

LEPADOGASTER.     [Discoboli,  P.  C.  S.] 

LEPI'DIUM  (from  Xftric,  a  scale,  in  allu^on  to  the  form 
of  the  pods,  which  resemble  littie  scales),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Crudfere,  and  the  tribe 
Lepidineie.  It  has  a  roundish  or  oblong  pouch,  either 
notched  or  entire,  compressed  valves,  keeled  or  winged  at  the 
back.  There  is  but  one  seed  in  each  cell ;  the  filiunents  are 
simple.  The  species  consist  of  herbs  or  small  shrubby  herbs 
with  small  white  flowen.  This  genus  is  divided  into  seven 
sections,  the  fint  of  which,  Cardaria,  is  so  called  from  the 
heart-shaped  form  of  the  silicles.    To  this  section  belong: 

X.  Draba,  It  has  oblong  leaves,  entire  or  toothed,  the 
lower  ones  narrowed  into  a  foot-stalk,  the  stem-leaves  sagittate 
and  amplexicaule,  the  style  as  long  as  the  dissepiment.  It  is 
native  in  the  south  of  Europe  from  Spain  to  Tauria,  and  from 
Greece  to  Paris.  It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  pro- 
bably by  foreign  seed,  and  is  now  found  in  the  hedges  of 
Kent. 

Z.  softmim,  common  Grarden  Cress,  belongs  to  the  section 
Cardamom  of  this  genus.  It  has  orbicular  pods,  variously  cut 
winged  leaves,  and  smooth  branches.  It  is  native  of  Persia 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  corn-fields.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  the  species :  the  broad-leaved  cress,  which  is  cul- 
tivated chiefly  for  rearing  young  turkeys ;  the  curied  variety, 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  salad,  but  is  conndered  prefera- 
ble as  a  garnish ;  and  the  common  plain-leaved  cress,  which 
forms  one  of  our  earliest  sprinar  salads,  and  has  a  peculiarly 
warm  and  grateful  relish.  All  the  varieties  are  raised  from 
seed,  of  which  one  ounce  will  serve  for  a  bed  four  feet  square. 
Cress  should  be  raised  four  or  five  times  a  month  so  as  to  have 
the  crops  delicately  young  in  succession.  When  raised  in  the 
open  garden  it  should  be  sown-  early  in  March,  and  if  the 
weather  be  cold  it  should  be  covered  either  with  matting  or  a 
frame  during  the  night.  Cress  is  oflen  raised  on  porous 
earthenware  vessels  of  a  conical  form,  having  small  gutters  on 
the  sides  for  retaining  the  seeds.  These  are  called  pyramids : 
they  are  somewhat  ornamental  in  winter,  and  afibni  repeated 
gatherings.    This  species  b  the  Xnrf^cov  of  Dioscorides,  2. 203. 

L.  campeatriM  has  downy  leaves,  the  upper  ones  toothed, 
the  lower  ones  oblong  and  narrowed  into  a  foot-stalk,  the 
stem  leaves  lanceolate,  sagittate,  and  amplexicaule.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  species  by  the  pouch  being  ovate, 
rough,  and  covered  with  minute  scales,  notched  and  rounded 
at  ue  end,  the  style  scarcely  longer  than  the  notch.  It  grows 
on  dry  gravelly  soil  in  Great  Britmn. 

Z.  latifbUmn  has  ovate  lanceolate  leavea,  serrated  or  entire ; 
the  poudi  is  oval  and  downy.  It  has  numerous  small  flowera 
in  compound  leafy  panided  clusters.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
also  of  Algiers,  and  of  several  parts  of  England  generally  near 
the  sea.  It  has  a  very  hot  biting  taste,  and  has  been  used  in- 
stead of  horse-radish,  occasionally  as  a  salad ;  the  poor  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  eating  it  as  a  condiment  to  their  food, 
hence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Poor  Man's  Pepper, 
An  infusion  of  it  acts  as  an  emetic.  Fraas  believes  this  to  bo 
the  Kpofifiti  Aypia  of  Dioscorides,  2.  147,  although  it  is  usually 
referred  to  the  Brassica  cretica.  It  is  also  the  Lepidium  ol 
Pliny,  20.  17.  19.  9. 

The  green-house  species  will  thrive  well  in  any  kind  of 
light  sou,  and  are  readily  propagated  by  cutting  planted 
under  a  hand-glass,  or  by  seeos.  The  hardy  perennial  spedes, 
by  dividing  at  the  roots  or  by  seeds,  will  pvw  m  any 
kind  of  soil.  The  hardy  annual  kinds  only  require  to  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  None  of  the  species  are  worth  cultivating 
A>r  ornament. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictionary;  Babington,  Marmai  of 
British  Botany ;  Fraas,  Synopsis  Flora  ClasnctB  ;  Burnett, 
Outlines  tf  Botany,) 

LEPIDOPUS.     [TjBirioiDW*,  P.  C.  8.] 

LEPIDOTUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  ahjndant 
in  the  oolitic  strata.  (Agassiz.) 

LEPISMA.    [Thtsaitoea,  P.  C.  S.] 

LEPRA.     [Skin,  Disxasxs  of,  P.  C.  8.] 

LEPTACANTHUS,  a  genus  of  foaml  placoid  fishes,  o% 
curring  in  the  carboniferous  and  oolitic  strata.  (A^aarix.) 

LEPTiENA,  a  subdivision  of  the  great  family  of  Ibiiil 
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Bradiiopoda,  propoaed  bv  IMIomii  to  include  tpedct  which 
Mr.  Sowerbr  named  Producte.  lu  uie  it  at  preient  more  re- 
•tiicted,  ana  haa  become  rather  indefinite 


of  the  Silurian  syatem  may  be  regarded  aa  a  frequent  type. 
The  epeciea  are  eitinct,  and  are  confined  to  palsocoic  itrata. 

LE^PTIDES,  Two-winged  Flies  (JDipiera),  of  the  dintion 
2lnfatoma  in  Latreille'i  armngement.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  haUts  of  their  lanr»,  which  excavate  funnel-ahaped 
caritiea  in  the  sand,  and  accreting  themselTca  at  tiie  bottom, 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey.  When  an  insect  falls  into  the  pit 
the  larva  of  the  Lqfiu  suddenly  rising  seises  it,  and  daaping  tne 
body  mxkM  out  the  juieea,  after  which  it  flings  away  the 


LEPTOCETH  ALUS,  a  remarkable  fish  of  the  Eel  tribe, 
discovered  on  the  British  coast  in  Pennant's  time,  and  since 
observed  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Lepiooqa^MM  M&rrini 
b  a  small,  slender,  and  compressed  animal,  as  thin  as  a  piece  of 
tape,  and  at  first  d^t  resembling  a  marine  worm.  The  head 
b  extremely  small  and  short,  the  eyes  large,  the  jaws  furnished 
with  numerous  minute  teeth ;  the  pectoral  fins  and  gill  open- 
ings very  small,  and  the  anal  and  donal  fins  connected  with 
the  tul.  The  outline  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  the  Lan- 
eelet  (BrmiMotioma) ;  but  the  organization  of  the  Leptoc9- 
phabts  b  that  of  a  peifect  fish.  Mr.  Yarrell  describes  the  ver- 
tebre  as  having  no  spmous  processes.  It  lives  among  aeaweed. 

(Montagu  in  2na  vol.  of  the  Wemaian  Memoiri;  and 
Yarrell,  BriiiA  PUhes,  vol.  ii.) 

LEPTO'LEPIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  occurring 
in  the  liassic  strata. 

LESGOT,  PIERRE,  a  French  architect  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  b  dbtinctlr  known,  but 
he  b  generally  supposed  to  have  designed  and  commenced, 
together  with  Jean  Goujon,  the  present  palace  of  the  Louvre 
for  Francb  I.  and  Henry  II. ;  the  exact  time  b  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Lescot  was  bom,  according  to  some  accounts, 
about  1510,  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty ;  other  accounts 
give  the  dates  1518  and  1576  as  the  years  of  hb  birth  and 
death.  He  erected  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  the 
c|uadran^le,  but  all  that  now  remains  by  Lescot  b  the  western 
side,  fiwug  the  Tuileries,  known  as  the  Vieuz  louvre;  it 
eontauis  the  antient  Salle  des  Gardes,  or  Salle  dea  Cent- 
Suisses,  with  the  caryatides  of  Goujon,  whence  its  modern 
name  of  Salle  des  Caryatides. 

Lescot's  style  and  services  to  architecture  have  been  the 
aubjecti  of  various  speculations ;  but  they  are  all  extremely 
vague,  and  amount  to  very  little.  By  some  he  b  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  to  abandon  the  okl  irregular  Gothic,  and 
to  have  introduced  the  Italian  style  into  France ;  but  thb  was 
done  by  Italian  artbts  themselves,  several  of  whom  were  em* 
ployed  by  Francb  I.  long  before  Lescot  could  have  attained 
anything  like  maatery  in  hb  art,  or  even  maturity  of  years. 
Fontmneblean  b  an  instance,  in  which  Seriio,  Primatiocio,  and 
others  were  employed  by  Francb  I. 

Leacot  b  aaid  also  to  have  designed  the  *  Fontame  des  In- 
nocents,* attributed  by  aome  to  Goujon,  the  sculptor  of  the 
nymphs  upon  it  Lescot  was  Abb^  of  Cluny  or  Clugny,  and 
a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

(Sanval,  Aniigmt^s  de  Paru;  Voyage  Pittoreeqm  de 
Pane;  Oarac,  Mtuee  JRoyale  dee  AnHgme  dm  Lomnre; 
Quatremte  de  Qonicy,  DiBtionmare  Hieionque  d^Arddtec* 

L'ESPINASSE,  MADEMOISELLE,  the  name  of  a 
lady  much  celebrated  in  the  Parbian  literary  circles  soon  after 
the  middle  of  bst  oenteiy,  was  bom  in  1782.  She  b  supposed 
to  have  been  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  people  of  rank.  She 
was  employed  to  read  to  and  converse  with  Madame  dn  Defland 
In  her  blbdness ;  but  beinff  ambitious,  well-mformed,  and  elo> 
onent— endowed  with  much  of  what  the  French  call  Tesprit— 
Mie  attracted  the  interest  of  the  circle  surroundmg  Madame 
dtt  Deffimd  to  an  extent  which  greatlv  ifisnleaaed  that  bdy. 
She  dismissed  Mademoiselle,  who  had  theUdness  to  pbn, 
and  the  ability  to  execute,  the  collection  of  a  briUiant  litmry 
circle  round  henelf.  In  1764,  when  D'Alembert  fell  ill  she 
named  him  with  seal,  and  thenceforth  he  resided  in  her  howe. 
Marmontel,  who  in  hb  M^moires  has  ffiven  a  very  lull  ac- 
count of  thb  lady,  states  that  die  made  divers  attempts  to 
accomplish  a  high  matrimonial  alliance,  and  in  one  instance 
induced  the  reljition$  of  a  noble  Spaniard  on  whom  she  had 
made  an  impreanoa  to  allow  him  to  return  to  France,  by 
procuring  a  raise  audical  certificate  that  it  was  neeeanry  to 
hb  bedth  Morellei,  the  onde-in-bw  of  Marmontel,  how- 
ever, m  h^  Mteoirea  throws  doubt  on  thb  story.  She  died  m 
17769  to  the  great  grief  of  D'Alembcrt,  whom  she  had  long 


mortified  by  not  retnniuig  hb  aftetion.   Three  \   __ 
her  love4etters,  conapicuoij  for  veiy  aidant  ebqiac«,  mm 
published  in  1809. 
LETTER  OF  CREDIT.  rCaantT,  Lama  or.  P.  C  S 
LETTERS,  THREATENING.    [TnaaAit.  P  C  ] 
LEUCISCUS,  a  genua  of  f  "^      ^  ^^    '     *     • 


s,  dbtinguished  bv  having  short 
a  mouth  unfurnished  wiui 


of  the  baiilj  Cfprv 
ndsoAsaaiacRulLii. 


and  a  mouth  unfumiahed  with  barboba.  There  are 
snedea,  well-known  mhabitaats  of  the  riten  of  hn^ 
Those  best  known  in  Britain  are  the  Boaeb  {Leeeucu  rv 
Hhie),  the  Dace  (Xenascus  vvl^arw),  the  Chub  (Ickwh 
eephakie),  the  Rudd  {Lettdecme  erptkrepikabm),  iKe  B»m 
(LeudecMe  aJbmrme),  and  the  Mmnow  (laaeiicai  abimfj 
More  rare  are  the  Graining  (Lauieem  kmcmtnmii)  tu, 
Anuine  (Leudecue  eoendmui),  Amaeriv  supposed  to  bt  |ra- 
liar  to  the  north  of  England,  but  stated  by  Agssnx  to  nUv 
certain  Swbs  bkea.  The  Dobule  ilmdeomdoh^l  1  w..r 
of  the  rivers  of  Western  Gemnany,  has  besa  takes  bj  Mr 
Yarrell  in  the  Thames,  and  the  Ide  (lendiem  du.  ^ 
doubtfully  recorded  as  a  native  of  ScrHland.  If  est  d  ih* 
fishes  are  sought  after  by  anglers,  either  for  the  sport  t^ 
affiirdor  to  be  used  as  bmt  for  pike.  None  of  tlun  err  ir« 
excellent  aa  food.  The  roach  and  chob  hate  beoi  ksovob 
attain  a  weight  of  five  pounda. 

The  scales  of  seversl  of  these  fishes  have  beea  oied  m  iv 
manufacture  of  artifieial  pearb.  *  On  the  masr  eukt  •/ 
roach,  dace,  bleak,  whiteliait,  and  other  fishes/  vrilei  Mr 
Yarrell,  <  b  found  aysUvory  pisment  which  gives  the  Imtn  tbw 
scales  possess.  Advantsige  baa  been  taken  of  the  ookvm 
matter  thus  afoded  to  imitate,  artificially,  the  orienul  pan 
When  this  practice  was  most  in  fashion,  the  aMnsfccfrrd  «• 
naments  bore  the  name  of  patent  peari,  sad  the  «e  v» 
universal  in  the  bead-trade  for  necklaoea,  eardropi,  lu  Si 
present  it  seems  confined  to  ornaments  attached  lo  emk  •' 
small  beads  arrsnced  with  flowera  for  head-drsMcs.  Serv 
was  the  demand  formerly  at  particular  tiaaes,  that  the  prw .' 
a  quart-measure  of  fish-acales  has  varied  from  one  pnm  i- 
five.  The  Thames  fishermen  gave  themselves  ao  tmUf  =^> 
yond  taking  00"  the  side  scales,  and  throwmg  the  fish  bio  > 
river  again  ;  and  it  was  the  custom  for  hawken,  regsiv.. 
before  selling  any  white-fish,  aa  they  were  called,  to  m^j 
the  bead-makers  with  the  acalea.  The  method  of  obtim 
and  using  the  colouring  matter  was,  first  carnnngoff  tb  1^ 
and  dirt  from  the  scales  by  a  run  of  water ;  thea  soskisf  u«v 
for  a  time,  the  pigment  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vcv. 
When  thus  produced,  small  glass  tubes  were  dioped  is,  k* 
the  pigment  ii^jected  into  thin  hollow  gbm  beaos  of  wmi 
forms  and  sixes.  These  were  then  spread  on  mtcs  ad  dnr: 
in  a  current  of  air.  If  mater  weignt  and  fiiamcss  wnt  ^ 
quired,  a  further  ii^jectiott  of  wax  was  moueerj.  0(^ 
pigment,  that  obtuned  from  the  scalea  of  roach  sad  on 
was  the  least  valuable ;  that  from  the  bleak  vai  to  aui 
greater  request ;  but  the  whitebait  aflforded  the  laort  dcTav 
and  beautiful  silver,  and  obtained  the  highest  priee,  mv' 
from  the  prohibitory  regulationa  aflecting  thecaptareff  u> 
little  fish,  the  diflSculty  of  tranambnon,  and  npai  decMt,^ 
sition.'    (Bieiary  cfBritiak  Fiehee,  vol.  i.) 

LEVANT  COMPANY.  In  1681  Qoeea  Bui»'i 
granted  to  a  company  the  exclunve  right  of  trading  to  Tmi'i 
ThbwaatheoriginoftheTmkey  or  Levant  Compuj  W 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade  extended  to  the  doeiiaioasofti* 
Grand  Seignor,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Afrim.  ^^ 
toriea  were  established,  and  the  company  was  at  the  ooc  •! 
supportmg  an  English  ambaasador  at  Constaatioople*  v» 
consuls  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  other  pboes.  Adn  Sn-  ^ 
speaks  of  the  Turkey  Company  in  hb  time,  t^^^^  ^^^'' 
years  ago,  aa  '  a  strict  and  oppressive  monopoly.'  ThoTiH'T 
Company  surrendered  its  cheater  in  1896. 

LEWIS,  MATTHEW  GREGORY,  awriterofooti!*, 
poema,  and  dramatic  pieces,  was  bom  at  Londoa  on  the  9ia «' 
July,  1775.  Hb  fatber  waa  deputy  secretarr-at-var,  tad  w 
connected  with  many  fiuailica  of  rank  ana  weshh.  I^*" 
studied  at  Christ  Chuit^,  Oxford,  and  afbrvaids  IHed  ^»' 
aome  time  in  Germany,  There  he  became 
Gothe  and  hb  foUowers,  and  usUbed  the  mptenw*  1 
tragic  spirit  of  which  his  writings  are  full.  ^'^^^^^^ 
hb  resioence  in  Germany,  when  only  sixteen  yesn  old.  U 
wrote  a  successful  comedy,  cdbd  « The  East  ladim.*  TKr 
novel  by  which  he  b  chieflv  known,  '  The  Meak;  ▼»  Pf 
Ibhedin  1794,  when  he  was  in  hb  twentielh  year.  U^ 
skilful  employment  of  supematufil  and  mpfmem  9^Borf. 
and  the  dispby  of  horrors,  it  b,  perhapa,  umbalbd  id  M 
Englbh  bngui«e.    A  conddcrable  partw  of  in  drtaih  « 
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fsds  or  may  otlicr  pmon,  or  with  Inteot  lo  iadttee  mt  perMo 
Id  coofrr  or  procure  lor  anr  perton  taj  •ppoiotmoit  or  oAoe 
of  profit  or  trwt,  lorli  oltoodrr  on  comrktton  may  be  impri- 
■raed  lot  WDj  term  not  eic«cding  three  yttn.    Thb  ( 


mm%  does  not  m  n 7  w«t  •flJpct  «n j  law  at  to  the  fending  or 
Mifery  of  thrratening  letten  or  writmgi.    fTHftKAia  asd  . 
TaBBATmvTvo  Lrrrcat,  P.  C] 


I  4  enncti.  That  ifanj  per»o  thai]  malirioori/  pobliah  anjr 
defiuMtovy  Hbel«  knowing  tlie  mmc  to  be  fidae,  on  oonnctioo 
he  shall  be  liable  to  two  vean*  impriMo^ent,  and  to  paj  Kicfa 
ftoe  at  the  coorl  shall  award. 

I  5  eoncts.  That  if  anj  peraoo  shall  maliciooslr  publish  anr 
defamatorr  libel,  00  coovictiun  he  shall  be  liable  to  fine  or 
tmprtmcniicnt,  as  the  coort  may  award,  but  the  imprisonment 
is  not  to  exceed  one  yfv, 

f  €  nHkes  an  important  chan^.  It  enacts,  That  00  the 
tnal  of  aar  tndictmrot  or  infarmatioo  for  a  defamatory  libel, 
the  defendant  hannr  pleaded  such  plea  as  in  this  section  is 
afterwaxds  mentiooed,  the  troth  of  the  inatten  charged  ma^ 
be  inquired  into,  hot  shall  not  amount  to  a  defence,  unless  it 
^^  for  the  noblie  benefit  that  the  said  matters  charged 
4ioald  be  pomiiihed.  The  defendant  most  in  bis  plea  to  such 
MictBent  or  ijfomatioo  allege  the  troth  of  the  matters 
efavgvd  in  the  taaaner  that  is  required  in  pleading  a  jostifica- 
tipQ  to  an  actkm  for  defamation. 

I  7  enacts.  That  when  on  the  trial  of  anr  indictment  or  in- 
IbnMtioo  for  the  pablication  of  a  libel,  onder  the  pica  of  Not 
Goiltj,  eTidcore  shall  have  been  given  which  shall  eftablisk 
a  piesanplJTe  case  of  pablication  against  the  defendant  by 
the  act  ot  an  J  other  person  by  his  authority,  it  shall  be  com- 
petrat  to  the  defendant  to  prove  that  such  oublicalion  was 
made  withoat  his  authority,  consent,  or  knowledge,  and  that 
the  aaid  publication  did  not  arise  from  want  of  due  care  or 
eMrtioQ  on  h«s  part. 

f  8  enacu.  That  in  the  case  of  any  indictment  or  informa- 
tion by  a  private  prosecutor  for  the  publication  of  any  defiuna- 
lory  libel,  if  judgment  be  given  for  the  defendant,  he  shall  be 
cotttled  to  recover  from  the  prosecutor  the  costs  that  he  has 
•nstatned  by  reason  of  auch  indictment  or  information ;  and 
that  npQB  a  special  plea  of  justification  to  such  indictment  or 
information,  if  the  issue  be  found  for  the  prosecutor,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendant  the  costs  sustained 
by  htm  by  reason  of  such  plea. 

rhia  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  {  10.  As  it  was 
rtoobted  whether  or  not  it  did  extend  to  Ireland,  this  act  was 
extended  to  Ireland  by  8  &  9  Vict.  e.  75. 

De&mation  and  libel  were  punished  among  the  Romans. 
The  oldest  extant  role  about  defiunation  and  libel  is  contained 
la  the  fragmenta  of  the  *  Twelve  Tables,*  which  punished 
both  slandcroos  words  and  libelloos  writings.  (Cicero,  De 
MUpmb ,  iv.  10.)  The  penalty  was  capital  (in  the  Roman 
sense  of  that  tern),  and  it  appears  to  have  been  death.  Li- 
belloua  writings  were  generally  denominated  'fiunosa  car- 
mfaia*  and  ^mala  earmina.'  In  course  of  time  the  Praeto- 
rian Edict  modified  the  old  law,  or  probablr  it  fell  into  dis- 
■aa.  The  praetor  allowed  an  action  for  slander  which  was 
aninst  *bonl  mores'  (Dig.  47,  tit  10,  s.  15);  and  against 
*  bnni  morea '  meana,  that  which  was  diaspprovcd  of  by  the 
morality  of  the  oommnnit^,  and  tended  to  bring  in&my  or 
odhim  on  the  person  agaiaat  whon  it  waa  directed.  The 
lechAical  word  for  thb  kind  of  'slander*  waa  Convicium, 
which  properiy  meant  something  said  to  a  man*s  foce  that 
was  injurious;  but  the  oommeotalors  00  the  Edict  laid  it 
d<ywn  that  there  might  be  Convicium  even  if  the  person 
•gainat  whom  it  was  directed  was  not  present  Convicium  in 
foct  was  personal  abase  which  tendea  to  damage  a  man,  and 
was  said  with  circumstances  of  groat  publicity.  But  the 
Praetor's  Edict  extended  to  other  cases,  and  allowed  an  ac- 
tioo  wherever  a  man  had  dooe  or  said  anything  which  injured 
a  peraon's  character.  This  general  claine  included  libellous 
writings,  and  many  other  things,  such  as  certain  modes  of  so- 
licttiog  wocaen's  chastitr,  ano  addreNsinir  them  in  obscene 
language.  The  penalty  m  all  these  casea  was  a  sum  of  money 
aaseascd  by  Reruperatorea  as  damagea. 

Under  the  tm|ierial  goveroment  the  term  '  liber  famoaoa  * 
often  occun :  it  siirnitics  any  writing  in  prose  or  verse  wiiich  ! 
traded  to  injure  a  man*s  rtiaractcr  (ad  In&miam  altcujus).  i 
The  oAmea  eonaisted  in  writing  the  IiIm*!,  spreading  it  about 
or  seDmg  it,  or  in  eaosiog  these  thini^  to  be  done  maliciously 
(dolo  asilo) ;   it  made  n^  diflerence  whether  the  libel  was 
■MByana  or  h«l  a  &lse  name  to  it.    The  penalty  w«  \ 
(acoordinir  to  aaow  few,  tho  nana  of  which  ia  not  known), ; 
te  tlMfiSeUcr,  If  om^icted,  bc«nme  •  tntntabilia,*  ttal  K  I 


he  could  not  make  awill  or  be  a  witneM  to  a  wiO.  (/>/ 
S8,tit.  I,s.l8.)  A  aenalw ooBfoliuB  extended  the  BenA>  '  • 
of  this  lex  to  casea  where  there  was  do  writing,  but  <>4-  r 
marks  which  were  of  a  like  tendency ;  this  most  mean  d'vw*. 
ings  and  caricaturea,  such  as  are  now  published  in  Lnn*  ".. 
E«erythbg  therefore  which  tended  to  the  ^infomia*  <>f  a 
person,  writing  in  prose  or  verse,  and  drawinga,  vhelb#f  a 
man  was  menuoned  or  not  mentioned,  provided  the  pe 
intended  was  dearlr  pointed  at  by  such  writings  cr  draw  * 
were  onniahable  omccb  ;  and  writer,  dimtenan,  and  ail  < 
oernea  were  liable  to  the  legal  penalty. 

This  legislation  aeems  to  belong  to  the  Imperial  p^M« 
though  it  was  not  intended  to  protect  the  empeim   <vr '  r 
Augustus  commenced  this  legislation  (Sueton.  Ortewm..  I  '• 
and  probably  his  chief  object  was  to  proleet  himai  K.     1  ■>  • 
Roman  Caesars,  like  other  hish  peiaonayiea  In  aaodern  t^.*;-. « 
were  the  objects  of  pasquinaoes  and  various  kinds  of  rtm  ;■»*. 
tions  which  were  intended  to  satirise  then  and  make  tr«  -t 
ridiculous.    The  penalty  of  the  law  of  Aogustoa  is  0^4  '«-. 
tain  ;  but  in  later  timca  various  Senatns  conaulta  inrreaavi    - 
penalty  to  Deportation  or  perhaps  only  relegation.       If  **<» 
author  of  a  liber  famosua  had  been  punished  ia  a  crimtriBj  ;^» 
secution  (judicium  publicum),  the  ii^pired  petaon  miirht  >- 
hare  his  action,  if  he  was  mentioned  by  name  Ib  the  I  'w 
{Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  a.  6.)    But  if  a  asan  libelled  a  gutlrv  :^-. 
son  (nocens),  it  was  considered  equitable  that  he  sboti.t;  •  • 
be  subject  to  any  legal  penalty,  *  becanaa  the  had  drrdi    / 
eril-doers  ooeht  to  be  known,  and  It  waa  cipedimt   r    * 
they  ahoold   oe  known.'    Compare  the  6  8t  7  Vict,  c   .- 

§«. 

The  Mibri  famon,'  or  Mibelll  fiunori,*  of  the  Iirpf^ 
period,  signified  anonymoua  writinga,  which  c«ataiae<  a 
charge  against  some  pervon,  and  were  either  aent  to  th» 
Csesar  or  to  aoroe  magistrate,  or  pot  in  aome  plaoe  wkr— 
they  might  be  found,  for  the  purpoae  of  eanshig  tnlary  to  t^ 
This  is  the  only  signification  of  the  < 


person  i 

sion  '  libelli  himosi,'  in  the  Theodosian  and  JnstiniBn  et«^ 
Constantine  the  Great  declared  that  soch  ehargea  ahosfcl  art 
preiudiee  any  person  who  was  mentioned  hi  thcs,  aad  ihsa 
such  writing  should  he  burat  when  the  anthor  wna  uakMiu  l 
If  the  anthor  was  discovered,  he  waa  punishable  erev  if  W 
could  prove  the  troth  of  the  matter  contuned  in  the  vnor 
Other  constitutions  on  the  same  subject  were  made  9i^  t^ 
time  of  Constantine. 

iKein,  Dom  CrinMoirtHU  der  J?oaier.) 
.IBEL  (Ecclesiastical  Law).     [EccuaiAencai.  Cocam 
P.  C.  8.1 

LIBELLULA,  the  genus  of  msceta  whieli 
well-known  Dragon-Flios.  It  belongs  to  the  order  St 
and  to  the  section  SmtmHeormet  in  the  aiianaenient  of  Latr^ 
The  dragon-flies  have  horny  strong  Bsaadiblca  and  mfts  x 
covered  by  the  labrum  and  labium;  their  tafii  are  than 
pointed ;  their  ^ings  are  eoual ;  the  posterior  eati—  ■  i  wi 
the  abdomen  is  furatshed  witn  hooks  or  peculiar  1 
The  sixe,  beauty,  and  habits  of  theae  Inserta  have' 
them  favourite  objects  of  study  with  the  enteesnlsfiin  1* 
the  larva  stale  they  live  entirely  in  the  water,  faiaa^'sx  « 
unceasing  war  with  other  Insecu,  which  by  singalar  drtw 
they  entrap  and  devour.  Their  puna  slate  is  alao  paawd  •« 
vrater,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  habit  of  inaerta,  ia  a  pe^W 
of  activity  and  locomotion.  They  are  then  forniAid  w«»  v 
extraordinary  mask  formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  iHmd  wkv^ 
replaces  the  lower  lip,  and  by  which  they  cover  the 
the  whole  under  part  of  the  head.  They  nae  it  ta  1 
seixe  their  prey,  projecting  it  at  will  WWa 
sccU,  they  become  inhabitanu  of  air,  and  are 
extraordinary  power  of  flight  and  prerwkai  of  1 
forming  astonishing  evolutions.     Their  habi 

ferocious  as  ther  were  before.     When  taken  and  i , 

they  have  been  knonn  to  devour  their  own  bedwst 

valuable  monographs  have  been  published  en  theae  to 

insects  by  De  Geer,  Roesel,  Vander  Unden,  asid  i 

but  the  most  important  and  most  recent  ia  that  of  tise 

gui«hed  Bclirian  loologtst  M.  de  Sriis 

*  Mono^pbie  dea  LiWllulidtfes  d'Enrope.*      la' 

61  tfiecM^  are  described,  airanred  under  the 

CordmUa^  Lmdrmia^  Gimpkm^ 

Cairpinyx^  Leaif^  Sgrnptrma^  and  Affiam, 

In  the  arrangement  of  Weslwood  (*  Ii 
modern  ClaMtfioation  of  Inaeets  *) 


inhabiting  Britain  are  gravped 
mootti  and  Agnomom*  Tne 
chief  dunctcta  of  the  ontin  gracta  :^ 
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tiMM  righti  ffprtnaamU  are  initiltited  umng  naiiderirag 
tlMir  joint  powen  from  the  ooment  of  the  governed/  &c« 

In  this  paflBige  liberty  seemt  to  mean  the  perKnuJ  stattu, 
which  it  oppond  to  tlaveiy ;  end  it  is  on  the  aammption  of 
the  equality  ot  birth  and  the  endowment  of  all  men  with  cef- 
taia  inalienable  riffhti,  that  thb  instrument  would  found  the 
American  title  to  Foliticai  Liberty.  It  inTolfCa  the  doctrine 
ef  the  aocial  contract,  and  attumcs,  as  an  historical  fact,  an 
origin  of  goTemments  by  consent  of  the  governed.  It  was 
also  promulgated  in  a  country  in  which  a  very  laiige  number 
of  persons  were  then  slaves  and  still  are  slaves. 

If  theories  of  government  are  to  be  tested  by  historical  facts, 
it  would  bo  consistent  with  such  facts  to  sar,  that  men  are  not 
aeated  equal ;  that  they  have  not  been  endowed  with  liberty, 
for  a  large  pvt  of  them  have  always  been  slaves ;  and  that 
governments  have  been  constituted  without  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  These  are  real  facta:  those  assomptioas  are 
untruths. 

Political  liberty  rests  on  no  such  sorry  basis  as  the  Dedam- 
tion  of  Independence  places  it  on.  That  nation  which  can 
obtain  it  and  maintain  it  b  in  a  better  condition  than  if  it  were 
politically  a  riave,  even  to  the  wisest  of  masters ;  and  when  it 
IS  able  to  obtun  and  maintain  that  libertr,  it  is  right,  or  in 
other  words  it  is  for  the  general  interest,  that  a  nation  should, 
by  force  if  necessary,  alter  that  form  of  government  which  is 
political  slavery. 

That  liberty  promises  to  be  most  stable  which  is  the  growth 
of  long  time  ana  the  result  of  a  perpetual  struggle  between  a 
master  and  his  slaves,  in  which  tne  master  has  not  ceased  to 
be  master  all  at  oncci  bat  has  always  lost  something  in  the 
contest. 

That  whidi  is  of  sudden  growth  or  is  the  oflbpring  of  Re- 
volution, is  often  premature,  and  always  insecure ;  for  liberty 
so  acquired  may  only  be  a  step  from  a  state  of  oolitical  slavery 
to  a  more  wretched  state ;  it  may  be  a  step  from  a  state  of 
slavery,  mild  and  tolerable,  to  an  anarchy,  which  of  all  things 
la  most  intolerable. 

The  words  Liberty  and  Equality  often  go  together,  and 
each  of  them  in  so  doubtful  a  sense  that  one  hiurdly  knows 
what  to  make  of  them.  Liber^  is  often  used,  apparentiy 
witnout  people  considering  what  they  really  mean,  in  the 
•ense  of  freeaom  from  restraint.  But  tnis  kind  of  Liberty  is 
hieonsSstent  with  Pditical  Liberty  property  understood ;  and 
all  men's  liberty  oi  action  is  and  must  be  restrained  by  posi- 
tive laws  in  every  well-ordered  community.  Every  law  that 
forbids  any  act  airectiy  or  by  implication  abridges  Liberty, 
and  snch  abridgment  is  always  a  universal  benefit  when  the 
law  which  BO  abridges  liberty  only  abridges  it  in  cases  where 
it  is  ttselhl  to  all  that  it  should  be  abridg^,  and  where  the  law 
is  so  framed  as  to  accomplish  that  object.  Equality,  in  its 
unlimited  sense,  can  no  more  ezbt  in  any  state  than  perfect 
individtal  liberty ;  for  if  each  man  is  left  to  exercise  nb  in- 
dustry In  the  best  vray  that  he  can,  without  interfering  directiy 
with  the  industry  of  others,  some  will  be  richer,  and  happier, 
and  wiser  than  others.  The  only  Equality  that  can  be  ap- 
proached to  in  a  well-ordered  state  b  that  Equality  which  is 
the  result  of  a  good  polity,  which  polity,  so  mr  as  it  is  con- 
ristent  with  the  universal  good,  secures  alike  to  every  hidivi- 
dual  in  the  State  the  free  enjoyment  of  hb  industry,  wealth, 
and  talents,  imposes  restraint  on  all  alike,  and  makes  all  alike 
bear  the  burden  of  taxation  and  of  the  services  due  to  the 
Slate.  Further,  it  gives  to  as  large  a  number  as  it  can,  con- 
sbtently  with  the  universal  interest,  an  equal  share  in  the 
sovereign  power ;  but  no  polity  that  has  ever  yet  been  fiamed 
has  ever  given  an  equal  snare  in  the  sovereign  power  to  all 
the  members  of  a  community :  such  an  Equality  b  impossible. 

The  Dedaration  of  Rights  published  by  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1791  contains  the  words  'free,'  *  equal,' 
<  rights,'  *  liberty,'  and  many  othere,  all  of  which  are  used  in 
a  manner  as  remote  from  precision  as  the  most  confused  un- 
derstanding could  suggest.  This  strange  sample  of  nonsense 
has  been  examined  and  dissected  by  Bentham  in  hb  *  Anar- 
chical Fallades '  (Bentiiam's  Waris,  part  viii.,  Edinburgh, 
1839). 

The  word  Liberties  b  ofte  used  to  express  those  particular 
constitutional  prindples  or  fundamental  laws  by  which  the 
polltioal  liberty  of  a  nation  is  secured.  If  the  British  parlia- 
ment should  attempt  to  abolish  the  trial  by  Jury  in  idl  cases, 
or  the  Habeas  Corpus,  snch  an  attempt  would  be  called  an 
attack  on  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 

LICI'NIO.       rPoEDBHOUK,  p.  C] 

LIGAMENTS,  in  Anatomy,  the  organs  by  which  the 
vtrious  articulations  of  the  animal  body  are  held  together. 


Tk# 

the  ti»->^ 


[Ajkticulatiov,  p.  C]  They  are  generally  nrj 
membranes,  and  In  their  stmetors  and  oooipositioo  ^ 
teulons.  [TufiMv,  P.  C.;^  Tbsy  are  fai  m 
attsched  to  two  bones,  and  aasist  in  the  fonaatioo  wd  aHwofth- 
ening  of  the  joints.  Ligaments  are  of  various  fersos :  wrmt^ 
completely  enclose  the  joint  as  in  a  ease  or  capsule,  asd  «rs 
then  called  capsular  ligaments,  aa  b  seen  hi  me  knee,  hat*, 
and dioulder  joint;  othenlbrm  straight  bands  passing  fnm, 
one  bone  to  another ;  whilst  othem,  again,  are  tnaeftod  into 
the  heads  and  cavities  of  bones  within  the  joints.  For  thn 
composition  and  chemical  characters  of  the  tbane  IwMing  the 
ligaments  see  Tissuis,  Awimai.,  P.  C.  S. 

LIGHT,  ABSORPTION  OF.  [ABaoamov  of  L»«r. 
P.  C.  S.] 

LIGHT-BALLS,  for  militanr  purposes,  are  faoOow  am^. 
either  spherical  or  in  the  form  of  qrlinders,  termlntted  a£  ^^arix 
extremity  b^  a  hembphere  i  they  are  filled  with  a  coaabe^. 
ible  composition,  and  odng  thrown,  by  night,  in  m,  bomir; 
state  from  mortars,  or  in  some  cases  from  the  handy  they  wn  - 
to  discover  the  working-parties  or  troops  of  the  enemy. 

The  spherical  cases  are  made  of  canvss  or  oartridge-pai^*^ 
cut  into  eight  eoual  gores  of  a  proper  form  and  the  r>)c«<« 
sewn  together,  a  nolo  being  left  for  the  introdactiosft  of  t>4 
composition  and  the  application  of  a  fuze.  The  oblong  cmet 
consist,  finequentiy,  of  two  hollow  hemispheres  of  irosi,  whari 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  four  slender  ban  of  in^ 
attached  to  their  bases,  in  positions  parsllel  to  the  mxim  of  ti- 
case,  and  the  whole  b  then  coverea  with  canvas  r  the  entrv 
length  b  about  1^  calibre  of  the  piece  of  ordnance  froea  whrt 
the  ball  b  to  be  prqjected, — a  mortar  of  one  of  the  Ibcr  iliflev- 
ent  kinds,  the  calibre  var^g  from  4|  inches  to  10  iache*. 

The  composition  consists  of  pulverized  saltpetre  (^  Urn,  \ 
pulveriaed  rosin  (U  lbs.),  ground  sulphur  (sl  Iha.),  asbd  lin- 
seed oil  (i  lb.).    The  dry  materiab,  aher  having Ihwd 
through  a  sieve,  are  mixed  vrith  the  oil  while  the  * 
boiling  state ;  and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of 
powder  b  added.    The  oblong  balb  are  filled  fa^ 
composition  through  a  fuze-hole  in  one  of  the  henii~ 
are  afterwards  strengthened  by  cord  wound  about  i 
fire  b  communicated  to  either  kind  of  ball,  si 
being  projected,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  qddc«H 
fuze. 

Previously  to  besieging  a  fortified  place,  the  worita  mod  vi^ 
ground  about  them  are  reconnoitrea,  usually  by  ii%fat ;  t^* 
first  trenches  are  also  traced  and  fbrmed  during  th*  bocn  «/ 
darkness,  and  therefore  the  defenders,  at  the  conaaenenmi 
of  the  siege,  prepare  some  mortars  charged  with  l%ht-ban» 
these  balb  bemg  thrown  beyond  the  glacb,  enable  theaa  to  €*>• 
cover  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  direct  a  fire  of  ih«s 
against  them.  The  assault  of  a  breach  b  alao  frrqv^sL'/ 
made  by  night ;  and  in  thb  case  liriit-balb  shoukl  be  tfarwL 
by  the  defenders  into  the  ditches  of  rae  place  for  like  |wi|»uwi 
These  may  be  made  by  merely  filling  grsnedes  with  the  rc«- 
position  above  mentioned,  and  they  may  be  thrown  hr  hesvL 

Miyor-Genersl  Su*  J.  T.  Jones  states  {Journal  ^  S^^m\ 
that  the  defenders  of  the  towns  which  were  beaiend  by  t^- 
British  anny  in  Spain  threw  light-balb  in  order  to  d^co^rr  *r^  - 
operations  of  the  attack ;  and  that  two  or  three  nwsi  of  ^ 
engineers'  brigade  were  kept  in  readiness  to  ran  «p  aod  ^*a- 
tinguish  them  as  the^f  fell.  That  officer  adib  t^M  chr  sirv 
generally  succeeded,  in  a  few  seconds,  in  smocheriair  thcs 
with  filled  sand-bags,  or  by  shovelling  earth  over  tbcai«  S^.^ 
casualties  are  stated  to  have  occurred  among  the  nsen  ao  9^- 
ployed,  but  the  fire  of  the  enemy  being  direMd  agvmaa  th^n 
was  thereby  diverted  from  the  workingwpartv  ofbo  eai}ilifyr>i 
at  only  a  few  yards'  distance  from  the  nil.  On  aoeooat  tia''t>  - 
great  utility  of  such  balls  for  illuminating  tiie  groeikd  ecrw^vc*; 
by  the  enemy,  Sir  J.  T.  Jones  recommended  tbet  grcsadf*  xt^ 
other  missies  should  be  connected  with  thera  bw  parc«o  A 
chain,  in  order  that,  through  the  risk  of  the  exploaaon«  bcu 
miffht  be  deterred  from  attempting  to  extinguish  the  li^rbt. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  spherical  cases  of  p—aeUjec^  tr 
canvltf  nlled  with  a  composition  which  wlule  bamuv  ««ata 
a  great  quantity  of  smoke,  are  frequently  diachaiywl  fvr^ 
mortars  m  order  to  conceal  a  movement  of  troojm  ff«a 
view  of  the  enemy :  they  are  also  occasionally  tnranam 
the  hand  either  to  suffocate  the  men  employed  m  the  fttU< 
of  military  mines  or  to  compel  them  to  ouit  their  work  :  tbc«c  \ 
arc  called  smoke-balb.  The  composition  conaials  of  mcmlni 
powder  (5  lb.),  pulverized  saltpetre  (1  lb.),  pnlveris 
coal  (li  lb.),  pitch  (21b.),  and  tallow  (4 lb.):  th 
and  tallow  are  melted  together,  and  the  dry  i 
being  sifted,  are  mixed  with  the  liquid. 
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the  OKlukieM  of  oommon  oiUampt  is  the  tendency  of  the  oil 
to  thicken  in  cold  weather ;  while  another  lies  in  the  imper- 
fection of  the  means  for  keeping  the  wick  well  moistened  with 
oil  op  to  the  Teigeof  the  flame.  Both  of  these  matters  hare 
engaged  attention  within  the  last  few  yean.  Dr.  Ure  remarks 
(p.  134),  <  The  great  cost  of  light  from  wax,  spermaceti,  and 
even  stearic  candles,  as  also  the  nuisance  of  the  light  from  tal- 
low ones,  have  led  to  the  invention  of  an  endless  variety  of  lamps, 
of  which  the  best  hitherto  known  is  undoubtedly  the  mechani- 
cal or  Caroel  lamp,  so  genertll^  used  by  the  opulent  families 
in  Paris.  In  this  lamp  the  oil  is  raised  thrmigh  tubes  by 
clockwork,  so  as  con^ually  to  overflow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
borning  wick ;  thus  keeping  it  thoroughly  soaked,  while  the 
excess  of  the  oil  drops  bade  mto  the  dstem  below.' 

There  is  a  lamp  called  the  Meteor  lamp,  having  some  of  the 
properties  of  the  Cared,  but  intended  to  bum  rape-oil.  The 
intomal  anaiu^ements  of  this  lamp  are  curious  and  oompli- 
cated.  The  tower  part  of  the  fiedestal  consists  of  a  reservoir 
for  containing  the  oil ;  and  in  this  reservoir  is  a  kind  of  piston 
or  plunger,  worked  up  and  down  by  a  nut  and  screw  from  the 
outside ;  the  risinff  of  this  piston  occasions  the  pressure  or 
tightening  of  a  coiled  spring,  and  this  pressure  causes  the  oil 
to  be  for^  up  a  central  tube  towards  the  flame.  The  admis- 
sion and  regulation  of  the  oil  to  the  lamp,  the  adjustment  of 
the  wick,  the  arranffement  of  the  air-holes  for  admitting 
draught,  and  of  the  gallery  which  supports  the  glass  chimney, 
are  all  of  an  intricate  kind,  and,  whatever  may  be  their 
effidencT  while  in  good  order,  would  render  .the  repdr,  in 
case  of  damage,  a  serious  matter. 

One  of  the  modes  adopted  for  maintdning  the  oil  in  a  liquid 
state,  is  by  the  use  of  a  lamp  constructed  by  Mr.  Parker,  in 
which  the  oil  is  used  in  a  hot  state.  At  a  small  distance 
around  the  tube  which  contdns  the  wick  is  another  tube,  and 
the  space  between  the  two  tubes,  of  capadty  suffident  to  hold 
a  pint,  constitutes  the  reservoir  for  the  oil.  The  oil  u  thus  so 
near  the  flame,  that  it  speedily  becomes  warm,  by  which  its 
facility  of  burning  is  mucn  increased.  A  slide-valve  is  opened 
to  dlow  the  oil  to  descend  from  the  reservoir  to  the  wick. 
The  intensity  of  the  flame  is  modified  by  raidng  or  lowering 
a  bell-mouthed  glass  chimney  by  means  of  rackworic  rae- 
dianism.  In  a  series  of  experimeutB  on  the  illuminating 
powers  of  different  kinds  of  lamps  and  candles.  Dr.  Ure  found 
that  the  hot-oil  lamp,  with  a  given  Quantity  of  oil.  gave  a 
brighter  light  than  any  other  form  or  hunp ;  or,  the  light 
bdne  equal  in  mtensity,  the  hot-oil  lamp  was  the  most  econo- 
mical.  This  corroborates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  remiud^ble 
results  obtamed  hj  the  hot-blast  in  the  iron  manufiicture. 

Arijfand's  prinaple  of  the  mode  of  admitting  air  to  act  on 
the  wick  has  been  the  one  most  generdly  followed  since  his 
time ;  and  many  of  the  subsequent  inventions  have  had  rela- 
tion merdy  to  some  modification  of  this  arransement.  The 
Sctar  lamp,  one  of  the  modem  kinds,  has  a  provision  for  sending 
up  dr  through  the  interior  of  the  wick,  as  in  the  Argand  ;  but 
the  ac^on  of  the  dr  on  the  exterior  of  the  wick  is  made  more 
dodded.  The  wick  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  a 
cap  or  cone:  and  the  air  is  admitted  so  as  to  act  on  the  flame 
dose  to  this  hole,  and  in  a  horizontd  direction,  wUle  the  flame 
b  yet  small ;  so  that  the  exposure  of  the  gaseous  products  to 
the  air  is  much  more  ultimate  than  in  the  ordinary  lamps,  and 
the  combustion  more  complete.  Many  improvements  have 
been  introdueed  from  time  to  time ;  out  tne  solar  lamp  re- 
mdns  in  prindple  an  Argand,  irith  the  addition  of  a  cap  or 
oone  to  deflect  the  extemd  air  more  directly  toward  the  flame. 
Many  of  the  modem  variations  in  lamps  and  in  gas-bumers 
have  nad  rdation  to  this  drcumstance  of  admitting  the  extemd 
^ir  to  act  at  the  points  and  in  the  quantity  found  best  for  the 
ynaintenance  of  a  dear  flame. 

4.  SpirU'LoK^, — In  chemicd  experimenti  the  spirit-Uunp 
has  long  been  a  vduable  piece  of  apparatus ;  but  the  use  of 
spirit  instead  of  oil,  as  a  food  for  kmps  intended  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  a  modem  innovation,  ana  has  led  to  mudi  media- 
nical  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus. 

The  term '  ajiirit '  is  rathera vaffue  one,  smce  there  are  many 
kinds  of  spirit  which  are  inflammable  enough  to  be  used  for  thn 
purpose;  but  the  kind  here  alluded  to  is  the  ^Mt  qftwpei^ 
ime^  or  that  liqmd  which  is  distilled  from  common  tuipen- 
tine  b^  bdng  separated  from  the  resm  which  is  a  component 
ingredient  in  the  last-named  substance.  When  brought  to  its 
purest  state,  this  spirit  is  called  by  the  Frendi  chemists 
*eamphme;*  and  hence  the  name  for  some  of  the  modem 
apirit-lamps.  Turpentine  being  a  very  abundant  produce  of 
the  Aaencan  forests,  camphine  has  lieen  long  in  use  in  the 
PAi)ed  S^tes  for  lighting  shops  and  public  buildings,  and  it  | 


to  have  been  fnm  that  eoonliy  that  ihs 
was  borrowed  and  introdnoed  mlo  Eaglvd.  Wliea  t^ 
import  dn^  on  tmrpentM  was  lowend  tws  or  tine  jcn 
ago,  the  pnoe  became  reduced  iofidently  to  diiiet  tbe  «tiea. 
tkm  of  lampmakers  to  the  pmctiCBbiltfy  of  ong  aaphioe  h 
a  substitute  for  oil.  Many  diftreat  fcnas  of  laaibbi« 
resulted  fitim  these  mouiries;  and  diflbrant  pnamm  bait 
also  been  adopted  for  tredng  the  turpentbe  froai  t  mau 
quantity  of  oxygen  whidi  it  contains. 

Young's 'Vesta 'lamp  is  one  of  those  varieties  btkeiu^ 
dfication  of  the  patent  it  was  stated  that  the  hap  ■  om* 
stn^ted  for  burning  rectified  spirits  of  tunientuiB,  or  caaphiv . 
that,  on  account  of  the  inflammability  of  this  liquid,  vwmn 
is  made  for  keeping  cod  the  reservoir  where  it  a  dc)«h 
nted ;  that  no  tube  or  metd  conductor  of  any  daoiptiue  ■ 
dlowed  to  pass  into  or  thronrii  the  liouid  from  the  brniui^. 
of  the  lamp;  thatanon^xmduclorofheatisphMEwibetwmdc 
bumer  ana  the  liquid;  that  the  cotton  wkkhanflisdowafnioat 
bumer  into  the  spirit,  so  as  to  aupply  spirit  to  i&  fknthji^^ 
lary  attraction,  without  the  intervention  of  sny  netiUic  or  m- 
ducting  substance ;  that  the  admission  of  dr  to  the  iatomr  ^ 
the  wick  is  managed  without  the  neceauty  of  painig  an  lir* 
tube  through  the  liqmd.  All  these  features  snd  a  few  othn 
are  rendered  necessary  in  the  camphine  or  sdrit  hmpB,  an  v. 
count  of  the  extreme  inflammability  of  the  liqoid ;  as  infln. 
mability  such  that  the  arrangemento  for  an  oil*IaiDp  wwU 
not  be  available  for  a  camphine-lamp  without  nueh  dnKn. 

Whether  theae  camphine-lampa  recdve  the  name  of '  Vnti,' 
or  <Gem,'  or'  Victoria,^  or  *  Paragon,*  or  *  Impend/  oraaj  o<W 
of  the  many  which  have  been  applied  to  than,  thev  ail  pmnt 
in  common  a  reservoir,  generdly  of  glass,  placed  Detwern  'hr 
supporting  pillar  and  the  burner ;  the  spirit  is  ooetsuH<«i  ji 
this  reservoir,  and  a  cotton  wick  is  seen  to  dip  down  into .: 
The  chief  pdnts  in  which  the  aeverd  varieties  of  the  Ua;) 
differ  are  in  the  arrangements  for  admitting  air  to  the  fluu. 

Of  one  of  these  lamps,  the  '  VesU,'  Dr.  Ure  itstei.  tiut  if 
*  burning  with  its  utmost  brilliancy,  without  smoke,  it  fmiu  i 
light  equd  to  very  nearly  twdve  wax  or  spena  cmdlc*  f( 
three  or  four  to  the  pound ;  and  in  so  doin^  it  coouiyi 
exactly  one  imperid  pmt  of  spin  to  of  turpentne  ^ntoe  m- 
penoe;  in  ten  hours :  nenoe  the  cost  per  hour  for  a  bght  f<\a 
to  ten  such  candles  is  one  hdfpenny.'  Since  tkst  toku^' 
was  written,  the  demand  for  camphine  has  raised  its  prioe,  c. 
the  relative  advantaffes  in  itsfovour  are  therefore  sBsUcr:  t.: 
it  still  remdns  mudi  cheaper  than  any  forai  of  osndlf  «ri/ 
oil-lamp,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  light  yieMel  A.i 
lamp-oils  contain  some  oxygen,  which  nentrdiaes  a  pm  of 
the  hydroeen  and  carbon,  and  dso  some  oxkie  or  otbcr  m-v 
stance  which  damps  the  brilliancy  of  the  flame ;  wbenift  m- 
tified  camphine,  being  composed  sSmost  whdly  of  faydrogn  t^- 
carbon,  contdns  notmng  but  what  issusoeptibie  of  ooobuitbi. 
Whether  the  lamp  be  so  constructed  aa  to  admit  of  thii  pf^ 
feet  combustion,  and  also  so  as  to  avoid  danger,  are  fiwsb^a 
for  the  manufacturer ;  but  in  a  adentific  pomt  of  view,  oa* 
phine  seems  better  fitted  for  combustion  than  oil  IttiMi 
alone  from  turpentine  that  the  spirit  may  be  prooand ;  for  u- 
and  naphtha  sjso,  if  subjected  to  careful  dlstillatinB  sad  mt>- 
fication,  will  yield  a  spirit  or  camphine  diiforiag  but  httlc  frm 
that  yielded  by  turpentine. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  added  conoeraing  two  isipoiuv. 
featores  connected  with  Uunps,  via.  the  oompandve  lUns- 
nating  powers  of  different  kinds,  and  the  means  of  canyinf  cf 
the  productB  of  combustion. 

Pectet,  Dr.  Ure,  and  Dr.  Fyfe  have  all  instimlid  npr 
menti  bearing  on  the  foraier  of  theae  two  questions.  Tm^* 
experimented  on  candles  only.  He  determined  what ««:' 
be  the  vdue  of  different  kinds  of  candle,  aufficieBt  to  proiJi 


a  given  intendty  of  light,  as  determined  by  Gared's  lsnp»  • 
standard.  They  rank  m  the  following  eider,  the  fifft  Vcv: 
the  dbeapest :— tdlow  candles,  six  to  the  pound ;  ditto.  > 
eight  to  the  pound;  pressed  tallow;  ataadne;  spenucvti, 
wax.  This  relation  was  as  to  price  only;  the  relative  «<t«^^ 
of  materid  consumed  followea  a  difimnt  order  of  sinnc* 
ment,  the  spermaceti  beinff  tiie  least,  and  the  prasKd  till> « 
the  greatest  In  Dr.  Ure*s  list  C  Supplement  to  Dictionsn  • : 
Arts*)  the  relative  ouantities  of  li^t  for  a  given  ptke,  v  I^•' 
rdative  cheapness  or  a  siven  quantity  of  ligiit,  amoofr  fr^tr. 
kinds  of  lamps  and  can<ues,  are  placed  hi  the  fettowiag  onltr 

Hotnoil  hunp,  with  soutiiera  whde^riU 

Cared  lamp,  with  speraa-oS, 

Hot-oil  lamp,  with  sperm-oil, 
„       y,        with  common  otive^i 
,.       •,       with  nooonnvt-oUs 
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Frencb  hnir,  with  spenn-oil, 

MooM  tallov  cuidles, 

mma^B  ipraad-wick  candlei, 

Stnric  add  cudles, 

Coeo»-nut  stearine, 

opffrimcfiti  cftiidlc8| 

Wazondlcs: 
Ihe  fint  bdng,  in  pmnt  of  eoonomy,  the  cbeftpesty  and  the 
last  the  deamt. 

Dr.  Fjle's  experiments  ('  Tnnnctiona  of  the  Boyal  Scot- 
tkh  Socie^  of  ArtB*)  aeem  to  hare  been  of  a  more  eztennve 
character,  embracing  a  lai^ger  number  of  aomtses  of  illuminap 
tioo.  A  wanning  a  given  intensity  of  gu-light  at  a  standard, 
he  experimented  on  ten  Tarieties  of  candles,  and  found  their 
pdatiTe  cheapness,  in  producing  the  given  degree  of  light,  to 
rank  as  foQows:— tallow  with  ungle  wick,  cocoa,  composite, 
palm,  tallow  wiih  double  wicks,  wax,  diaphane,  margarine, 
spermaceti,  and  composition,  in  another  table,  comparing 
gas,  oil,  and  candles  toj^er,  he  sssumed  an  Argond  gas- 
lame  as  a  standard  of  ratenn^r  and  price,  and  gives  the 
following  arrsngement  in  respect  to  die  ratios  m  relatiye 
-^ a,  the  intensity  of  light  bong  uniform : — 


Argand  gas-flune   • 

Solar  lamp 

Naphtha  .      •       •       • 

Solar  oil  in  Aigand  lamp 

WhaI<M»a        .       .       . 

Sperm-oil 

Tallow  candle  (two  wicks) 

Cocoa  candle 

Tallow  cai|dle  (one  wick) 

Composite 

Fshn        .... 

Wax        .... 

Diaphane 

Margarine 


1*00 

2-00 

200 

3-98 

5-00 

800 

12-70 

18-10 

18-50 

14-60 

18*90 

25-90 

27-10 

28*40 

29-20 

29-20 


Aeeonfing  to  this  table,  composition  candles  are  nearly 
thirty  times  as  costly  as  gas  for  an  equal  intensity  of  light. 

Dr.  Faradar  has  mtroduoed  an  important  arraneement  for 
cajiTiag  off  me  products  of  combustion  in  gas  and  oil  lamps. 
This  aroae  out  or  a  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Atbeoseum  Club,  that  the  air  of  their  library  was  vitiated 
and  U»e  binding  of  the  books  injured  by  the  lamps  then  used. 
Dr.  Faraday  investigated  the  subject,  and  shortly  afterwards 
cuinm«niratffd  to  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  the  mode 
whieift  he  proposed  to  adopt  for  remedying  the  evil.  In  a 
paper  comnranicated  to  this  body  (Session  1843)  he  adduced 
strddsg  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  product  resulting  from 

* — "-oo.    Oil  and  gas  each  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen, 

I  lemdres  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  bring  alxnit  com- 
Tne  light  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  inten- 
sity of  tins  union ;  and  the  substances  which  result  from  it 
tm  wamslj  two— «ater,  by  a  combination  of  some  of  the 
oxygeii  with  the  hydrogen ;  and  oarbomc  add^  by  the  combi- 
nation of  more  of  the  oxygen  with  the  carbon.  The  quantity 
of  these  two  substances  |»oduoed,  owing  to  the  enormous  al^- 
sorptiop  of  oxygen  daring  the  combuAon,  would  by  many 
pei«)ais  be  deemed  quite  extraordinary.  'A  pint  of  oil, 
when  burned,  produces  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  water,  and  a 
poond  of  ns  more  than  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  water;  the 
mcreaae  m  weight  being  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  ntnoaphere,  one  pmt  of  hydrogen  tauking  eight  psrts  (by 
wo^)  Of  oxygen  to  form  water.  A  London  Argand  gas- 
Ismp,  in  a  dosed  shop-window,  will  produce  in  four  hours 
two  ninta  and  a  half  of  water ;  a  poond  of  oil  also  produces 
ootffy  three  pounds  of  carbonic  add,  and  a  pound  of  gas  two 
and  a  half  poonds  of  carbonic  add.  For  every  cubic  foot  of 
gas  bvBed,  rather  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  add  is 


As  the  water  produced  deadens  the  efiect  of  the  flame,  and 
as  tiM  eaibanic  add  is  very  deleterious  to  the  lungs.  Dr. 
Fsffadaj  oootrived  a  mode  of  carrying  both  off  without  allow- 
mgtbemtoraSx  vHththeauroftheroom.  Air  is  admitted  to 
feod  the  flanoe,  neariy  in  the  usual  way ;  but  when  the  pro- 
dads  oC  combustion  have  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  glass 
chiflBDey,  their  progress  is  arrested  by  a  covering  of  talc,  and 
they  are  oompdled  to  pass  down  between  the  chimney  and 
another  hvger  elasa  diinmey  concentric  with  it  The  open 
space  between  3ie  two  chimneys  communicates  with  a  pipe 
wtedi  ia  cwalucted  in  any  convenient  way  into  the  open  ahr ; 


the  caroomc  add,  aqueous  vapour,  smo«e,  ana  odiar  eaun*- 
tions  from  the  flame  have  no  means  of  escape  except  throa|^ 
this  tube,  and  they  are  thus  wholly  cnt  off  fiom  contact  with 
the  dr  of  the  room.  The  mode  of  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  varied  in  its  details ;  but  the  genersl  result  is 
said  to  be  that  the  light  is  brighter,  the  space  around  the  lamp 
cooler,  and  the  air  <n  the  room  less  vitiated  than  when  com- 
mon open  buraers  are  used. 

LIGOZZI,  JA'COPO,  a  distingmshed  Ital'uui  pamter  ui 
ftesco  and  in  oil,  was  bom  at  Verona,  in  1543,  and  stuudied 
under  Paolo  Veronese.  He  established  himself  at  Florence, 
where  he  had  much  influence  upon  the  painters  of  his  time, 
espedally  in  colouring,  for  though  not  equal  to  Paolo  Ven>« 
nese,  logcna  was  an  efiective  and  powerfid  colourist,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  added  vigour  to  the  colouring  of  the 
Florentines,  he  improved  his  own  drawing.  The  Grsnd  Diike 
Ferdinand  II.  appointed  ligozzi  his  pnndpd  punter,  and 
superintendent  or  the  Imperiid  Gallery.    He  diea  in  1627. 

ligoBzi  is  the  punter  of  several  great  works  in  oU,  though 
they  are  what  tne  Italians  call  quadri  di  macchma  or  ma- 
chines, that  is  ornamental  or  decorative  works,  distinguished 
chiefly  for  their  dze  and  eflfect  on  the  eye.  The  following 
works,  however,  are  of  a  superior  order  of  this  dass^-San 
Raimondo  resusdtatin^  an  infant,  in  Santa  Maria  Novdla ; 
the  four  crowned  Samts, — SS.  quattro  Coronati-  at  Gli 
Scahd,  or  the  barefooted  friars,  at  Imola ;  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  Santa  Dorotea,  at  the  Conventual  Friars,  at  Pesda.  Ligoasi 
executed  also  many  small  highly  finished  easel  pictures. 
Agostino  Carracd  engraved  some  of  his  works. 

(Land,  Storia  PiUorica,  &c.) 

LlGUSTRUM,  a  genus  of  phmts  belongmg  to  tiie  natural 
order  Jasminacese.  It  has  a  fleshy  fruit,  the  beny  containing 
two  membranous  one-seeded  nuts.  The  calyx  is  short,  tubu- 
lar, and  four-toothed  ;  the  limb  of  the  corolla  4-parted  and 
spreading ;  stamens  2,  with  short  filaments.  The  species  are 
anrube  or  low  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  Ada. 

L.  tndffare.  Common  Privet,  has  elliptic  lanceolate  rIa- 
brous  leaves ;  compound  racemes ;  sweet-scented  flowers,  white 
at  first,  but  soon  changing  to  a  reddish  brown.  The  bones 
are  daik  purple,  almost  black.  It  is  a  bushy  sub-evergreen 
shrub,  growing  in  hedges  and  thickets  in  Great  Britun,  and 
native  of  the  South-west  of  England.  This  plant  was  for- 
merly called  Prim,  or  Prim  wort,  from  iti  being  used  for  verdant 
sculptures,  or  topiary- work,  and  for  primly  cut  hedges.  The 
common  English  name  Privet  seems  to  have  been  given  to  it 
from  ite  being  fre<mentiy  pknted  to  conceal  private  places. 
In  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  it  is  called  Lignster ; 
in  French,  Troene ;  in  Italian,  Ligustro ;  in  Spanish,  /Qhena ; 
and  in  Portuguese,  Afiena.  It  is  probably  the  Xirioaia  of 
Theophrastus,  *  Hist  Plant.'  1, 14.  In  point  of  utility  and 
ornament  few  shrubs  exceed  the  privet.  Its  chief  use  is  to  form 
hedges  dther  for  shelter  or  ornament.  It  bears  cutting  wdl,  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  disfigured  by  insects ;  having  fibrous  roots,  it 
robs  the  ground  less  than  almost  any  other  shrub.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  plants  that  will  ^w  in  the  smoke  of  London :  it 
dso  thrives  under  the  dripping  of  other  trees.  The  wood  is 
hard  and  fit  for  timber.  From  the  pulp  of  the  berries  a  rose- 
coloured  pigment  may  be  prepared ;  with  the  addition  of  dum 
they  dye  wool  and  silk  of  a  good  durable  green.  Tbe  follow- 
ing varieties  are  those  found  chiefly  in  our  gardens  :•» 

Z.  v.  kucocarpum,  the  white-berried  privet. 

L,  o.  xanihocarpum^  the  ydlow-berried  privet 

X.  o.  ehhrocarpum,  the  green-berried  pnvet 

X.  V,  tempervirtns,  the  Italian  or  evergreen  privet 

X.  o.  variegahan,  the  vari^;ated-leavea  privet. 

X.  V,  angwtifiHum^  the  narrow-leaved  privet 

X.  Smaue  lias  lanceolate  tomentose  leaves,  white  flowen, 
and  very  small  brown  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  near 
Canton. 

X.  Japomcum  is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  oblong  ovate 
grooved  leaves,  and  white  flowen  growing  to  the  height  of 
nx  or  ei|pht  feet 

X.  ^noatum  has  dliptic  acute  leaves,  hdry  beneath,  as 
well  as  the  branchlets.  Flowere  crowded,  almost  sessile, 
spicate,  disposed  m  a  thyrse,  having  the  axis  yery  hdrv,  ana 
minute  bractess.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Nepaul, 
on  mountains,  growing  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height  All 
the  spedes  of  Privet  are  of  easy  culture,  and  will  grow  in  any 
kind  of  soil.  Cuttings  root  without  difficulty.  X.  lucidum 
requires  some  protection  in  the  winter. 

(Don,  Oordensr's  Dictionary;  Babineton,  Manuol  y 
Britiih  Boianp ;  Fraas,  Symyui»  Fiora  (jUuwxb;  Loudon 
BiuydopetSa  of  Tree$  ami  Shndf$.) 
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Lf  LAC.  [STBfiraA,  P.  C] 
LI'LIUM  (tb0  Utm  lOkm,  aad  Greek  x«^iMr),  • 
af  iibnli  the  tjrpe  of  the  Mbiral  order  Lillioen.  It 
penuith  of  fix  letTet  tprcedinf  or  re6exed,  with  •  lonffi- 
todtael  ii«ctarifenMt  fnrrow  et  the  htm  of  eech ;  n  widi- 
vfcM  tt/te,  cspitate  ttimtv  aad  aet  teeda.  The  ooIomt  of 
tiw  flowrn  u  either  whjte,  relloir,  or  red. 

L,  ramjuhim,  cooioion  White  Lilr,  bat  lanceolate  acattored 
leairea  attenuated  at  the  base,  a  bcll-ahaptd  smooth  oorolla, 
the  petala  of  a  beautiful  thining  white  on  their  mside,  ridged 
and  not  quite  ao  tnnsparent  or  luminoot  on  their  oatside. 
The  flowcn  are  laip^,  white,  and  in  a  clofter  at  the  top  of 
the  item.  It  blotMNns  early  in  the  summer,  and  hu  been  cul- 
tivated in  m  gaHcns  from  time  immemorial.  Great  doubts 
had  existed  respecting  Uie  native  habitat  of  this  species,  till 
Mr.  Hawkins,  tno  friend  and  companion  of  Dr,  Sibthorp, 
found  it  growmg  wild  in  that  cUmicsl  and  celebrated  spot  tne 
Vale  of  Tcmpe.  It  is  the  rp/voy  of  Theocritus  (Id,  23)  and 
of  Diosroridcs  (9. 106).  Botii  Plinv  and  Ovid  have  added 
their  testimony  to  tne  rencnl  admiration  in  which  this 
plant  has  boon  uuivcmll/  held.  The  flowere  have  a  pleasant 
sweet  sroetl,  and  were  formerly  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 
parti<njlurly  u  an  antiepileptic  and  anodyne.  A  water  dis- 
tilled horn  them  had  reputation  as  a  cosmetic,  but  the  odorous 
matter  they  contain  is  so  exceedingly  volatile  that  it  is  impoa- 
rfblc  to  preserve  it,  as  it  is  wholly  carried  off  by  evaporation. 
The  roots  only  are  found  available  in  medicine,  and  they  arc 
frequentiy  employed  as  emollient  poultices,  owing  to  the  mu- 
cilaginous matter  which  they  contain.  It  is  however  doubt- 
Ittl  whether  they  are  more  dficacious  than  poultices  formed 
of  bread  or  farina.  Gerard  prescribes  the  lily  root  internally 
la  drop^ea,  and  for  this  purpose  bread  was  made  of  bariey* 
meal  with  the  juice  of  toe  roots  instead  of  water,  and  eaten 
Ibr  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This  species,  as  well  as 
othen,  is  cultivated  in  Siberia  and  eaten  n  the  potato.  The 
aoent  of  the  Illy  is  exceedingly  powerful,  and  peculiariy  dis- 
tresstog  in  soine  cases.  Murray  mentions  an  instance  of  death 
coauiog  from  exposure  to  tlie  odour  of  thia  plant. 

L,  oMfenam^  Bulb-bearing  or  Orange  Lily,  has  linear- 
lanceolate  scattered  leaves,  a  Ml-shaped  erect  corolla,  glan- 
dnlar  and  rough  on  the  Inside,  downy  without.  The  flowers 
•re  large  and  handaome,  of  a  beautiful  red  or  onuise  colour, 
pale  on  the  outside,  and  without  any  scent  The  bulb  b  com- 
poaed  of  numerous  thidc  white  loosely  imbricated  scales. 
This  speciea  and  £.  ehahedomkum  k  probably  the  tpip9¥  of 
Theophrastns,  *  Uist  Plant*  6,  6.  and  undoubtedly  the  if/ufM- 
gfXXit  of  Dioscorides,  S.  127.  It  b  a  iwtive  of  Italy,  Austria, 
and  North  America. 

L.  miperlmmt  Superb  Martagon  Lily,  has  a  revolute  corolla, 
the  lower  leaves  whoried,  the  rest  scattered.  The  flowers 
form  a  branched  rrflexed  pyramid,  and  are  large  and  hand- 
aome, one  at  the  end  of  eacn  branch,  red  or  yellow  with  dark 
spots ;  their  smell  b  disopeeable.  The  bulb  b  as  nhite  as 
ivory.  It  b  a  native  of  North  America,  whence  it  was  im- 
ported b^  Mr.  Peter  Collinson  in  the  year  1738. 

£.  Jtfarfiyoit,  Turk*s-cap  Lily,  has  whoried  elliptic  lanceo- 
late leavca,  pubescent  scabrous  stem,  nodding  flowen,  and  a 
rtflezed  perianth.  Though  not  a  native  of  Grwt  Britain,  it 
b  naturalised  in  copses  in  many  pbces. 

The  species  enumerated  are  those  most  commonly  cultirated 
In  our  gardens,  each  of  which  has  many  varieties  and  sub- 
varieties.  They  are  capable  of  being  propapted  br  planting 
the  ol&ets  of  tlie  roots  and  by  sowing  secos  to  obtmn  new 
varieties.  Every  year  the  roota  produce  many  ofbets,  which, 
however,  nnlessgreatly  wanted,  are  better  left  oo  for  two  or 
three  years.  Tlie  proper  time  fbr  separating  them  b  in 
rand  autumn,  wtien  (' 


■»i:£^ 


I  the  winter  b  past  and  the  stalks 
decayed,  eiUier  b^  taking  them  fnm  the  mother  bulba  in  the 
ground  or  remonng  the  whole  and  dividing  the  ofiets  fVom 
the  main  bulb  iihen  uncovered  ;  they  should  then  be  planted 
b  beds  a  foot  asunder  and  three  inches  deep,  to  remain  a 
year  or  two ;  the  large  rooU  set  uain  in  the  borders  abgly. 
1  be  sowing  of  sr«d  b  chiefly  practised  to  obtain  new  varieties 
of  MartafTuns ;  it  should  be  done  m  the  autumn,  soon  after 
the  seed  b  rijie,  hi  prila  or  boxes  of  rich  light  sandy  earth, 
with  holes  fai  the  bottoov  half  an  faich  deep ;  the  nois  or 

.^- -1. tJ       t^      -I ^      t^      _      _l.^l. ■ !/!_L      J ^^^      ^*.^ 


noses  should  be  pUred  in  a  sheltered  position  during  the 
winter  and  refreshed  often  at  first  with  water;  the  ptanu 
win  appear  in  the  spring ;  in  August  they  shouM  be  trans* 
planted  into  nunrry  beds  In  flat  drilb  an  inch  deep  and 
three  or  kttr  asunder.  After  having  grown  in  thb  sltm^ 
Uon  till  the  August  or  September  foAowiiY  they  should  be 
—^  transplanted  into  mwther  bed,  §ni  m  gre«Hr 


after  whidi  they  may  be  finally 

pfTOund.    The  bulba  should  be  planted  i 

mcreaae  bv  oflaets  mto  large  bunehca. 

varieties  of  LUkam  are  valuable  aa  plants  of  nmaisiai  far  (t» 

beauty  of  their  flowera,  which  have  a  nobb  sppwu^v 

They  are  proper  fbr  the  pleasure-ground,  and  if  ptaii^  m,iM 

Judgment,  succeed  each  other  in  blooflsing  vpwardi  of  ik-U 

months.    The  common  white  lily,  the  orange  Uly,  «m1  aa? . 

tagon  win  thrive  under  treea.    The  oraageJily  im  siy«m 

well  for  small  gardens  and  confined  aitnatioBs  b  tom  mi 

cities. 

(Babington,  Mamtai  if  Brii.  Botmiff;  Frtss,  SntnU 
PUmtarum  Florm  CUunca;  Rees,  fWcyrtoadKo.) 

LIMBURG,  a  town  m  the  province  of  Liege,  io  xh*  k-*. 
dom  of  Belgium,  situated  in  50"  40^  N.  bt  sod  r  L  !r  /, 
on  the  Wezc  ( Wcsdra).  It  b  a  fortified  town  vitk  t«o  n*f*] 
on  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  b  the  suburb  of  I)w.-.  a 
or  Dolham.  Thb  suburb  b  larger  than  the  town;  Ur  »w 
gether  have  3000  inhabitants,  wbo  manufacture  a  rraHi.ii-i»i» 
quantity  of  fine  linen.  There  are  marhle^osmn  H  'v 
neitchbourfaood.  The  railroad  from  BnisicU  to  AU-U-i  zs- 
pellc  passes  near  Lioiburvr. 

(lliutsel,  Htmdbuch;  Stein,  Ltxiam,) 

LIMBURG  ON  THE  LAUN,  aitaaied  fa  60* 31/ N  Ut 
and  8*  3'  £.  long.,  is  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Mssmul  1* « 
the  see  of  a  Ronian  Catholic  bUhop.  It  lias  oa  thf  n»»» 
Lihn,  over  which  there  b  a  stone  bridge.  It  km  s  mi!:t  r.' 
four  churches,  of  which  St  George's  Chareh  b  dts>i»!.v  '/ 
notice.  The  inhabitants,  3000  in  number,  liave  a  awm^jf -."^ 
of  earthenware,  and  carry  on  a  oooaidcrable  trade  b  ti^  ^iv 
ductions  of  the  country. 

(Cannabich,  Geogrcqthjf;  Stein,  Jfanrfluril,  by  Uurvb:- 
mann.) 

LINA'RIA  (fh>m  Xivoi^,  flax,  owing  to  a  niUntT  m  -^i^ 
leaves),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  liStanl  vitt>^' 
phubriacese.  It  has  a  6-parted  oalyi,  a  pfiMaste  t(v«  • 
corolla,  the  lower  lip  3-fia  with  a  promlnsut  fuliie  i^^-.t 
the  mouth.  The  capsules  open  b^  ralves  or  Ismk  si  \ht 
The  species  are  annual  or  perennial  plants,  very  larrly  ■«. 
shrubs,  and  the  flowers  of  a  beautiful  appsaranes,  nem^m  m 
spicately  racemose  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 

X.  Cymbdaria^  ivv>leaved  load*flaa,  haa  rouadisli  kurw 
shaped  leaves,  6>lobed  and  gUlirotts ;  tbs  stem  b  ptMnaUi:. 
slender,  and  rooting.  The  flowen  ara  soUtsry,  aiuLrr  %jm 
long  stalks,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  It  is  native  ol  U*  .«. 
chiefly  on  old  walla.  It  grows  abundanUy  fa  Italy  sad  >•  • 
and  b  found  m  Great  Britain«  Thera  ara  aavcnl  vinK»» . 
thb  species. 

L,  Eiatine,  ha]bert*leaved  toad-flaa,  has  oratakastMr  Wt*** 
the  lower  ones  ovate,  the  pedum'les  giabroos,  sira  \t^'^ 
bent,  and  the  s|ior  straight.  Tlie  flowers  are  toliun.  w  ^ 
slender  stalks,  small,  and  of  a  yellow  eulour,  «iik  1^  (^  -' 
lip  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Kurofie  and  Africa,  snl  »  ^m*: 
in  cnulky  com*fields  in  Grrat  Britain. 

L,  s^mnOf  s|NjrioiM  toad-flax,  liaa  roundish  ovale  n^^ 
leaves,  the  spur  curved  upwards,  the  |ieduocies  hairy.  •»•'  ^ 
stem  procumbent.    The 
the  last,  but  tho  flowers  i 
slender.    It  b  native  throq^bout  £urupe  i 
found  in  Great  Britain. 

L,  mhor,  amaller  taad4bui,  b  distinguished  by  ito 


The  appearance  of  thb  plant  u  •^a^m  h 
wers  are  larger,  and  the  uboU  nlsai  u^  • 
ve  throughout  £urupe  fa  oora-nridi,  mi  • 


lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  obtuae,  glandabr,  piiawvsi. 
mostly  attenuate.  The  ilowera  are  solitary  and  axiiitf?.  ^ 
peduncles  three  times  aa  fang  as  the  calyx,  and  the  ««ai  A 
long  sulcate.  It  b  found  fa  aandy  oaro4falda  ihraiv^sa'  ^ 
rope  and  Great  Britafa. 

il  MiuMnana,  b  known  by  its  lacamnae  flowen.  wk«a  et 
of  a  dark  purple  colour  with  daiker  veina.  It  b  nsuw  v  <*> 
south  and  middle  of  Franea  and  of  Gnrat  Brifan. 

L.  repmgf  b  dbtinguished  by  its  lancnolaia  aensbsmt  sso^ 
aeeda  with  transverse  elerated  Unea.  The  Ihiwvn  srr  «^  • 
bluish  colour,  the  stem  errct,  farsnched,  and  M;.  '^^ 
seeds  are  much  amaller  tlmn  either  of  the  fsUeumr  tp*^ 
It  b  fbund  on  caloareons  aoibi  pMrtnilariy  nsar  thr  m«  • 
GftMt  Britafa. 

L.  iimlksa  has  soatterad  Ifaear  laiHuhii  ban 
oblong  sepab,  and  Ofhfaufar  aoafaroua  aeeds«  wHh  a 
margin.  The  coralfas  an  of  a  decD  yellaw  eakar  TU 
apeebe  b  fbuad  pleotifuily  fa  the  Weat  of  £n«bnd  m  wm 
Cork,  falrafand;  it  babo  natitw  of  Csifaibnd,  itslj.^ 
Uungary. 

L^wifanM  fa»n«utn  ante  nfabiuua  set 
the  capauloa,  mA  lira  sfuv.    TW  ioaiw  fNM^ 
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far  the  wrintontnee  of  Unitariaii  wonhlp.     Hbjpoblidied 

*  ApoloKT  *  having  beeo  attacked  m  print  by  Mr.  Bmvh.  an 
IrHb  BTP.,  hw  Mr.  Bingliam,  anl  by  Dr.  Randolph,  Uidaey 
pobliahed  a  *  Sequel '  to  it  in  1776,  in  which  he  answered  thote 
writert.  In  1781  be  published  '  The  Catecbist,  or  an  Inouiry 
mto  the  Doctrine  of  tne  Scriptures  concerning  the  only  True 
God,  and  object  of  Religioos  Worriiip ;'  in  1783,  '  An  His- 
torical View  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Wop* 
ship  Irom  the  Befunnation  to  our  own  times ;  with  some  acs 
count  of  the  obstructions  it  has  met  with  at  diflferent  periods ;' 
an  eUborate  work,  which  had  been  several  years  in  prepara- 
tion ;  and  in  1786,  anonymously,  '  An  Examination  or  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Cambridge's  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jeeus  Christ,  by  a  late  member  of  the  Univernty.'  The 
wo^rk  to  which  tnis  was  a  reply  had  appeared  several  years 
before,  but  Lindse*-,  who  disliked  perMoal  controversy,  had 
not  intended  to  an.wer  it,  though  his  friends  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  hiJi  to  do  so.  In  1788  he  published  *  Yindicie 
Pricvtleianae,'  a  defence  of  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the 
form  of  an  address  to  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
and  this  was  followed  in  1790  by  a  *  Second  Address  to  the 
Students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  relating  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  orinn  of  the  great  errors  concerning  him.*  In  1782 
he  invited  Dr.  Disney,  who  then  left  the  Established  Church 
on  the  same  grounds  as  he  had  done  himself,  to  become  his 
colleague  in  the  mmistr^  at  Essex  Street,  and  in  1793,  on  ac- 
count of  age  and  ^wmg  infirmities,  he  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate entirely  into  his  hands,  publishing  on  the  occasion  a  fare- 
well discourse  (which  he  felt  himself  unable  to  preach),  and 
a  revised  edition,  being  the  fourth,  of  his  liturgy.  He  never- 
theless continued  to  reside  at  the  chapel-house,  as  did  his 
wife  after  his  death.  In  1795  he  reprinted,  with  an  original 
pre&ce^  the  *  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,'  which 
Dr.  Priestley  had  recently  published  in  America  in  reply  to 
Paine's  '  Age  of  Reason ;  and  in  1800  he  republished  in  like 
;vay  another  of  Priestley's  works,  on  the  knowledge  which 
khe  Hebrews  had  of  a  future  state.  Lindsey's  last  work  vras 
published  in  1802,  entitled  *  Conversations  on  the  Divine 
Government ;  showing  that  everjrthing  is  from  God,  and  for 
good  to  all.'  He  died  on  the  Sni  of  November,  1808,  in  his 
ttgfaty-sixth  year,  and  was  buried  at  Bunhill-fields.  Copious 
biographkaJ   notices   of   Lindsey   were   published    in   the 

*  mmthly  Repository '  and  *  Monthly  Magazine '  of  Decem- 
ber, 1808,  the  former  being  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Cappe,  wiUi 
whom  he  had  lived  on  intimate  terms  when  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  latter  by  Mr.  Joyce ;  and  in  1812  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bel- 
sham  puUisbed  a  thick  octavo  volume  of '  Memmrs,'  in  which 
he  gives  a  full  analysis  of  his  works,  and  extracts  from  his 
correspondence,  together  with  a  list  of  his  publications,  which 
embrace,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  several  single  ser- 
mons and  tracts.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  printed 
shortly  after  his  death.  The  amusing  autobiographical '  Me- 
moirs '  of  Mrs.  Cappe,  printed  in  1822,  also  contun  many 
notices  of  Lindsey.  A  portrait  of  him  accompanies  Belsbam^ 
'  Memoirs.' 

LINEAL  DESCENT.    [Dcscairr,  P.  C] 

L'INGEGNO.    [LuiQi,  Andbxa  di,  P.  C. 

LPPARIS.    [DisooDou,  P.  C.  S.] 

LIPPI,  FRA  TILIPPO,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  QuattrocenHsii,  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  the  year  1412.  He  was  the  son  of  Tommaso 
Lippi,  who  died  when  Filippo  was  only  two  years  of  age ;  his 
grandfather's  name  was  Guido  Lippi.  His  mother  di^  soon 
after  he  was  bom,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  father's 
sister  Mona  Lappaccia,  until  he  was  eight  years  old,  when 
she  placed  him  in  the  Carmelite  convent  Del  Carmine,  to 
commence  his  novitiate.  Here  he  showed  such  a  strooff  dis- 
indiaation  for  studjr  and  so  great  a  propensity  for  scribbling 
figures  and  other  objects  in  his  books,  that  the  prior  came  to 
the  wise  conclusion  of  having  him  educated  for  a  painter,  then 
an  occupation  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  assumption 
of  a  monastic  life.  Filippo  was  accordingly  permitted  daily 
to  visit  MasBOCw,  who  was  then  employed  in  painting  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  and  he  toofc  extreme  delight  in  con- 
templating the  works  of  Masaccio  tiiere.  Filippo  himself  gave 
early  evidence  of  hts  extraordinary  ability,  by  a  fresco  of  the 
papal  con^rmatkn  of  the  rales  of  the  order  of  the  Carmelites, 
painted  near  a  woriL  by  Masaccio,  in  the  cloister  of  the  con- 
vent, but  both  are  now  destroyed ;  he  executed  also  several 
other  works  in  various  parts  of  the  convent  and  in  the  church 
Del  Carmine,  each  won  superior  to  its  preceding,  and  so 
jike  those  of  Masaccio  that  his  sfnrit  wss  svd  to  have  passed 
into  Filippo.    All  these  works  however,  or  at  least  what 
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In  14ao,  or  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  Fdippo  n«« 
up  tho  monastic  lite,  left  the  convent  Del  Csnnhie,  and  wrm 
to  Ancona.  Here,  while  on  an  excurrion  of  plcaiorp  atMt 
with  some  other  young  men,  he  vras  captared  fay  a  \»rup  nvj 
carried  in  chains  to  Africa,  and  there  sokl  as  a  abve.  ^j^b- 
teen  montha  after  the  commencement  of  his  osptivitj  hf 
amused  himself  one  day  with  drawing,  from  isemorj,  hn 
master's  portrait  in  chalk  upon  a  wlute  wall.  The  perf^)m. 
ance  appeared  to  his  mssteraaort  of  prodigy;  heiDoini). 
ately  released  Filippo  from  his  captivity,  and  tha  U  M 
employed  him  to  execute  various  pictures  fSotr  him,  sent  Im 
back  safe  to  Italy.  Filippo  was  landed  in  Naples,  vkm  ki 
was,  probably  shortly  after  his  arrival,  employed  bj  Alknm 
Duke  of  Calabria,  afterwards  Alfonso  I.  of  Nqdei,  to  }aiot 
a  picture  for  the  chapel  of  the  Castell'  Noovo,  thni  a  lis 
possession,  whidi  woiud  Bx  the  date  at  about  14S5,  or  fv* 
years  from  the  time  that  Filippo  left  bis  convent  He  f^ 
mained  only  a  few  months  in  Naples,  and  then  ivtsnK^  t» 
Florence ;  and  one  of  the  first  works  which  be  exerotttl  it 
this  time  was  a  small  pictore  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Msdonta, 
for  the  wife  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  which  is  now  la  tbe  Is* 
perial  Gallery  at  Florence. 

Fra  Filippo  executed  many  excellent  works  at  Flonsyv, 
Fiesole,  Arezao,  and  at  Prato.  While  engs^  m  \iUi 
in  the  convent  of  Santa  Marffherita,  in  the  last  nuntd  pbtr, 
he  seduced  and  carried  off  Lucreiia,  daughter  of  Ywuxtn 
Buti,  a  younff  Florentine  lady  who  was  bemg  edocsted  tt  tkf 
convent ;  and  he  had  a  son  by  her  called  Filippioo  lipp. 
who  became  likewise  a  celebrated  painter,  and  died  is  ISOS, 
aged  only  forty-five.  The  Death  of  Ssn  Bcmsido,  ^ukM 
for  the  cathedral  of  Prato,  is  one  of  Lippi's  finest  worb;  h  j 
in  oil  and  on  panel,  and  is  still  in  the  cathedral.  Tbr  fv* 
sa^  also  from  the  lives  of  John  the  Baptist  sod  St  Stf  iih^r 
painted  in  fresco,  in  the  choir  of  the  same  churcbf  fron  14> 
to  1464,  the  figures  of  which  are  colossal,  are  snoofc  thp  hK 
works  of  the  fifteenth  century :  Vasari  terms  the  nanyrdin 
of  St  Stephen  his  master-piece.  Filippo  hss  introdwid  Is 
own  portrait  into  thb  piece,  and  he  has  painted  tfast  of  Lorr«w 
Buti  as  Herodias  in  one  of  the  series  from  the  lifeof  the  fitpesL 
These  frescos  were  recenUy  restored  by  a  painter  of  Prato^ 
the  name  of  Marini. 

Fra  Filippo  died  at  Spoleto  in  1469.  agsd  $7 ;  this  n  m 
doubt  the  correct  age  of  Filippo,  though  Vasari  b;r  bilfr^ 
lessness  has  done  much  to  obscure  the  matter.  In  bit  b* 
edition  he  states  that  Filippo  died  in  1438  aged  $7,  mtl  a 
the  second,  in  the  same  year  aged  57 ;  but  1438  b  eridn^.i 
a  misprint  for  1468 ;  and,  from  Filippo's  oonnectKNi  as  a  ^? 
with  Masaccio,  he  cannot  have  been  67  when  be  dinl.  ^: 
may  very  well  have  been  67,  which  age  accords  with  odw* 
facts  mentioned  in  his  life :  the  year  of  his  desth,  hovr* r, 
was  1469,  as  discovered  by  Balmnucci  m  the  Nmolor  ^ 
the  Carmelites.  But  Baldmucd  and  all  other  writm  hi>» 
overlooked  the  value  of  the  evidence  connected  with  M»^ 
saccio,  and  have  assumed  1400  to  be  about  the  thacoi  F- 
Ijppo's  birth,  whereas  Masaccio  himself  was  bore  only  is  1^ 
The  pupilase  of  Filippo  to  Masaccio,  or  his  woiks,  wbtrii  • 
the  same,  decidea  another  fact,  hitherto  in  doubt,  ntot'}, 
the  time  in  which  Masaccio  executed  tiie  frescoes  of  (WCv- 
mine,  supposing  they  were  all  painted  at  one  period.*  Vann 
says  they  were  painted  after  Masaccto's  return  from  Rco*. 
and  after  the  recall  from  exile  of  Cosmo  de*  Medki,  «hk» 
tookplace  in  1434.  But  the  <  Consecration  of  the  Chirrb  ^ 
the  Carmine,'  in  the  cloister,  was  painted  beA>re  FiliDpo  ^ 
the  convent,  because  Filippo  pauited  bis  pirtare  of  tk  Oft- 
firmation  of  the  rules  of  the  Carmelites  by  the  side  of  it,  ed, 
as  said  above,  he  left  the  convent  when  only  seventecs  jm 
old ;  at  the  latest,  therefore,  in  1490,  when  Masaccio  ut 
have  been  twenty-eight  yeare  of  age.  The  freRoet  ot  ^* 
Brancaoci  chapel  were  executed  after  the  *  Coosecrstioii/  w 
though  some  of  those  also  may  have  been  completed  htkn 
1430,  as  Masaccio  died  before  they  were  all  cooptrtrd.  t:  « 
probable  that  he  was  engaged  m  this  convent  at  tirodi<ir<i 
periods,  with  a  considerable  interval  between  ihm.  ^^^ 
pictore  which  Masaccio  left  incomplete  is  the  resasttttfi<»  i-i 
a  boy  by  St  Peter,  which  was  completed  br  riti|Fio*i  **• 
Filippino,  many  yean  afterwards.  The  waits  of  H**^"* 
himself  were  a  continuation  of  the  histoty  of  St  ?t^,  ^' 
mcnced  and  left  unfinished  by  his  master  Masolino  ds  Ptn«- 
cale,  who  died  aged  only  thirty-seven,  but  in  irlist  m^  p 
uncertain,  yet  probably  not  later  than  1430,  aoCwithftinifin; 
what  Vasari  a^ys  about  Masaccio  introducing  the  f«r(r«H  tf 
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A  direct  downward  preaure,  tiM^  u  ituaed  la  tjrpo- 
pfittting,  would  not  produoe  all  the  required  effecta :  the  action 
Mcewanr  being  rather  a  kind  of  rolling  than  a  direct  preature. 
In  printing  from  a  oopper  plate,  the  plate  and  the  paper  are 
paaaed  between  two  rollers,  the  uppennoet  of  which  has  an 
elasticity  or  softness  given  to  it  hy  layers  of  paddiDg  or  felt ; 
and  the  degree  of  closeness  between  the  rollers  is  related 
according  to  the  strength  or  blackness  of  the  impression  re- 
qmrod. 

In  the  lithographic  process,  the  pressure  is  accompanied  b^ 
a  sort  of  scraping  movement  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  this 
branch  of  enmving,  the  press  used  in  Paris  consisted  of  a 
hoUow  table  for  holding  the  stone,  covered  with  a  tympanum 
or  stretched  parchment;  the  engraved  stone  was  inked  by 
rollers,  the  paper  wss  laid  down  on  it,  the  tympanum  was 
biought  down  over  the  paper,  and  a  bar  of  wood  was  pressed 
firmly  on  the  tympanum ;  the  stone,  by  the  action  of  the 
levers,  was  made  to  traverse  from  side  to  side  beneath  this 
bar,  so  that  every  part  of  it  in  turn  experienced  the  pressure 
of  the  bar. 

All  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  have  since  undergone  improve- 
ment and  modificadon.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Martineau's 
lithographic  press  hsui  two  cast-iron  uprights  rising  from  the 
bed  or  table ;  and  there  is  a  canriaffe  for  containing  the  stone, 
which  carriage  is  supported  on  rollers  moving  along  a  minia- 
ture railway.  The  scraper  or  bar,  instead  of  being  pressed 
down  by  leverage,  is  governed  by  a  spring,  which  keeps  it 
closely  m  contact  with  the  tympanum.  A  cylinder,  worked 
by  a  handle,  sets  the  carriage  in  motion,  and  the  stone  is  thus 
brought  in  all  its  parts  under  the  action  of  the  scraper  or 
pressing-bar.  The  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  ad- 
justed to  different  requirements  of  the  art  by  regulating 
screws. 

Other  machinbts  have  improved  the  press  in  various  ways ; 
but  the  general  principle  of  the  apparatus  may  be  infeired 
from  these  few  details. 

LITHORNIS.  A  fosnl  bird  ^rom  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  is 
thus  named  by  Owen. 

LITHOSJPERMUMCfrom  Xi0oc,  a  stone,  and  nipfia^ti  seed ; 
in  reference  to  the  hsrd  seeds  or  nuts),  a  eenus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natoral  order  Boraginese.  It  has  a  aeeply  cut 
calyx  in  five  segments,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a  naked 
or  minutely  five-scaled  throat.  The  filaments  are  very  short ; 
the  stamens  included  in  the  tobe.  The  nuts  are  smooth  or 
tubercular,  stony,  and  attached  by  their  truncate  flat  base 
to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

X.  <^flcmakf  Gromwell,  has  an  erect  much-branched  stem, 
lanceolate  acute  veined  leaves  with  tubercles  and  adpressed 
bristles  above,  hairj  beneath ;  the  throat  of  the  corolla  has 
minute  scmles  withm,  and  is  of  a  pde  yellow  or  greenish 
colour.  The  nuts  are  white,  shining,  and  very  hard,  two 
or  three  ripening  in  each  calyx.  They  were  esteemed  in 
antient  timea  as  an  infallible  lithonthriptic ;  their  virtues  in  this 
respect  are,  however,  entirely  imaginary.  This  species  is 
native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  b  found  in 
dry  and  stony  places  in  Great  Britain,  but  sparingly. 

L,  purpMreo-caeruleum  has  herbaceous  stems,  the  barren 
ones  prostrate  and  creeping,  the  others  erect.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  acute,  and  scalwous,  of  a  dark  green,  with  revolute 
margms.  The  flowers  are  showy  and  large,  at  first  red,  and 
afterwards  of  a  bright  blue.  The  nuts  are  white,  highly  po- 
lished, and  hispid.  This  species  has  no  scales  in  the  throat 
•»f  the  corolla,  but  merely  five  longitudinal  downy  folds.  It 
In  native  of  middle  and  south  Europe,  of  the  Caucasus  in  woody 
BMMmcain  places,  and  of  England  and  Wales  in  chalky  soil. 

X.  arvaue^  Bastard  Alkanet,  has  an  erect  branched  stem, 
knceokte  leaves  rather  acute,  hairy,  and  subciliated ;  the  calyx 
a  little  shorter  than  the  corolla ;  the  nuts  tubercular,  wrinkled, 
poliahed,  and  of  a  pale  brown.  The  throat  of  the  corolla  b 
destitute  of  aoales,  as  m  the  former  spedes.  The  flowers  are 
white  and  small ;  the  root  of  a  hri|rht  red,  communicating  its 
colour  to  paper.  It  b  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
some  iMurts  of  North  America,  and  is  found  plentifuUy  in  the 
oom  fields  of  Great  Britain. 

X.  tmetoritmi  has  herbaceous  procumbent  stems,  lanceolate 
obtDse  leaves,  hairy  calyxes  a  little  shorter  than  the  tobe  of 
the  corolla.  The  upper  leaves  are  half-clasping,  the  lower  ones 
OA  petioles.  The  flowers  sessile  in  simple  or  conjugate  leafy 
tpibes  ,  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour  with  a  white  throat 
It  b  qativc  of  Spain,  South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  in 
aandy  sterile  'places. 

JL  teMtflsrib-^  haa  an  herbaceous  erect  branched  stem, 
hairy  acabrous  leaves,  the  lower  ones  oppo- 


site ;  the  calyx  is  shorter  than  the  titba  el  the  «si«lk,«ba 
nivinff  when  bearing  firoit.  It  b  native  of  Bgyia  tad  As 
islana  of  Cyprus,  and  haa  the  habit  ofX.arsMM,  Cat  is  nsi^ 
smaller.  It  b  the  AtOivwtpfurp  of  Dioaooridss,  a.  I4a,  «4 
the  Lithospermum  of  Pliny,  27.  c.  74.  JL  tftitm  a  tbt 
Scopvioci^it  of  Diosoorides,  4.  199. 

All  the  species  of  lithospermum  are  noted  (or  tin  Most 
hardneas  of  their  pericarps,  which  have  the  brittbasv  sad  lmsi% 
of  porcelain.  Thb  membrane  when  analysed  is  foasd  to  cm. 
tain  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  earthr  matter,  which  is  soft  this  k 
known  in  any  other  organised  substance.  Acooidinf  toSpasir 
X.  qfflcuuUe  b  the  only  true  LithospenBum,  noneof  tbtoikr 
spedea  having  a  crown  of  scales  in  the  throat  of  the  csnUi. 
The  perennbiand  herbaceous  species  are  pbnti  of  vsry  m^ 
culture,  requiring  hardly  any  care.  They  are  aKra^  mm. 
gated  by  seed,  which  may  be  aown  m  the  open  gramid.  Tlit 
annual  species  should  be  treated  as  greenhouse  plmti,  lu) 
the  shrubby  kinds  may  be  pown  on  rodiwork  or  oa  vi!U 
tops,  where  they  will  maintam  themselves  if  allowed  to  ntfir 
their  seeds.  They  do  very  well  in  pots  aaoag  olhsri)f«M 
plants,  and  cuttings  of  them  may  be  rooted  aadcrabni- 
glass.  In  general  they  are  however  short>lived  and  apt  t»  rot 

(Don.  Gardener's  Dictumary;  Babington,  Memd  BnL 
Boi.;  Burnett,  OiaUnes  of  Boiofw,) 

LIVERWORTS,  or  llCHl^S,  a  family  of  pisato  b^ 
longing  to  the  class  Cryptogamia,  of  which  a  dcnaiooe  ii 
|iven  under  LiCHsiia,  P.  C.  The  order  coniits  of  hetwM 
fifty  and  sixty  eenera,  which  are  divided  by  Friei  umo  he 
sub-orders  :~HymenothaIami,  Gaaterothabmi,  IdiotMni, 
an(i  Coniothalami :  to  theae  some  systematists  add  Bowels. 
[Btssoidxa,  p.  C.  S.]  Theae  are  i^n  subdindsd  na 
several  tribes,  each  tribe  comprising  sevoal  geaera. 

The  tribe  Usneaeea  are  charactoiaed  by  haviag  sa  opa 
dbk,  and  being  destitute  of  an  hvpothallus.  It  eMieft  d» 
genera  CTjum,  ^neruia,  HoeceSa^  EamaUm^  spd  Ctfm 
Several  species  of  Uenea  are  known  by  the  coosMa  maa 
of  Jupiter's-beard,  Treo-beard,  Aec..  on  aooonat  of  their  Inr- 
like  appearance.  They  are  amongat  the  most  eosBmsa  (rf  be 
Lichens  which  cover  the  trunks  of  aged  trees,  sad  gin  a 
them  a  picturesque  appearance.  Vnmi  pHaUa  it  a  taamr. 
species  on  old  trees,  park  palinga,  &c.,  and  hm  bcca  Rcno> 
mended  aa  a  remedy  m  hooping-coiigfa. 

The  apecies  of  the  genua  Aferima  are  coaaaBoa  b  Gma 
Britain.  One  of  them,  £,  pnaumiri^  haa  a  pecalisr  peivr 
of  imbibing  and  retaining  odours,  and  on  thb  aoeooai  ■  t 
much  request  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  cushbossadtvtK 
pots.  It  has  been  recommended  aa  a  remedy  ia  psbncr 
afiections.  It  b  frequently  found  on  the  oak  and  other  im« 
Evelyn  says  of  it,  *  Thb  veiy  moaa  of  the  oak  that  h  vtfi^ 
composes  the  choicest  cypress-powder,  which  b  mttvi 
good  for  the  head;  but  impostors  famiiiariT  vend  tnr 
mosses  under  that  name,  aa  they  do  the  fvnfft  for  ihe  tfv 
agaric  (excellent  for  hsemorrhagea  and  fluxes;,  to  the  ntf 
scandal  of  physic'  It  b  said  that  £,  tmipma  b 
to  wolvea,  nence  its  name,  but  little  b  known 
properties. 

The  ffcnus  Ramalma  b  found  aasocbted  with  thr  1« 
two  on  the  tranks  and  branches  of  treea,  espedally  of  thf  ^ 
the  birch,  the  ash,  the  oak,  the  aloe,  mid  the  fasvthn 
Lightfoot  says  that  the  JR.  ecapiUomm  *  will  dye  a  red  folxr 
and  promiaes  in  that  intention  to  rival  the  kmtom  hAf. 
rocoella  or  argol  which  b  brought  from  the  CuMvy  hAatSi 

For  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  apecica  of  Boerelh  lu 
Cetrsria  see  OncHiL,  P.  C,  and  Canumia,  P.  C.  & 

The  tribe  ParmeHooem  b  chacacteriaed  Iqr  a  boriBO* 
thallus.  To  it  belong  the  genera  Pekigem^  Stiem,  Bonvt, 
Parmelia,  &c. 

Twoof  the  specieaof  PsAa^sra.  P.  camim  and  P.  wfkim, 
have  been  usea  in  medicine ;  the  former  as  a  rmtdj  '<^ 
hydrophobb ;  the  latter  b  boiled  ia  milk  and  adabirttwd  a 
the  thrush. 

The  species  of  Peameiia  are  exoeedingiT  nameiosy;  car 
of  the  most  common  throughout  Europe  b  the  P.feridi^ 
yellow  moss.    The  thallus  and  shielda  are  both  of  a  j«iio« 


colour;  and  Lightfoot  aajra,  *  It  b  aflimed  to  dba  rad  rt^ 
low  or  orange  colour  if  mixed  with  alum.'  It  has  smo  a  itn 
bitter  taste,  which  haa  canaed  it  to  be  naed  aa  a  toaic  b  veh- 
cine,  and  it  has  been  recommended  aa  a  renedr  ia  iataraalirat 
fever.  P.  tartarea  yielda  the  dye  known  br  the  aaaa  « 
Cudbear.  [Paului,  P.  CJ  P.  Pordfa  ifti^  the  Mb- 
stance  known  aa  Litmus,  or  LacaMia.     [I^nna,  P.  C.^ 

One  of  the  species  of  the  genus  SUdm^  &  pdmmam.  bi 
boon  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Iot%«^  mosa.   [CkmAXU. 
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F.  C  8J     It  it  wed  in  Sibflru  for  giTingA  bitter  flavour  to 
Imbt.    Ilia  a  native  of  Great  Britun,  and  is  ibund  on  the 


The 
ofwhicfcthesp 

The  tribe 
apotheciaaMi 
em  alfibabetaw 


I  of  treea  in  mountunoua  districts,  ahnost  entirelj  cover- 
hg  then  with  its  large  shaggy  fronds. 

A  species  of  Borrera  [BoaaxBA,  P.  C.  S/),  B,  fwrfwracea, 
is  repated  to  be  astringent  and  febrifuge.  It  is  found  on  the 
trunks  snd  branches  of  old  trees,  especially  when  decaymg, 
and  OD  old  pales. 

The  tribe  rswffmir  embraces  the  important  genus  Oadcnia 
[Ci.jjM»iA»  P.  C.  S.],  and  also  CenomyceBniSewphojphoruSy 
which  are  oflen  only  lemded  as  subgenera  or  Cladonia. 
The  S,  jmaddahis  and  a,  cocc^enu  are  elegwit  lichens, 
hiving  their  apotheda  elevated  atiove  the  thallus  in  the  form 
of  little  cups,  those  of  the  latter '  species  being  coloured 
scarlet.  They  have  both  been  used  in  medicine  as  astringent 
and  febrifnge. 

The  tribe  SpictrojAonm  contains  the  genera  Spharophoranf 
J^ioearim^  tad  ItkUvm.  They  are  an  exceedingly  el^;ant 
group  of  Ldchens,  but  the  species  have  not  been  much  used 
§ar  economical  purposes.  ItuOum  coraUmum  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  colomring  matter. 

The  genera  Emdocarpon  and  Porina  belong  to  the  tribe 
EsKiocarpesB.  The  snedes  of  the  former  genus  are  found  on 
rocks  and  stones,  whilst  those  of  the  hitter  are  interestmg  as 
funning  distinguishing  marks  between  various  kinds  of  barks 
■aed  in  ssedicine.  F^  in  his  '  M^ode  Lich6nopaphique,' 
W  enc&eavoured  to  apply  a  knowledge  of  the  various  species 
of  lidMna  to  the  distingnishmg  not  only  between  the  bark 
of  dtferost  species  of  Cinchona,  &e.,  but  also  between  good 
andjiad  barks  of  the  same  species. 

1  nenui  of  tbo  tribe Verrvcarmm ^AVerrucaria, 

Ties  are  very  numerous.  [Vsbbucabia,  P.  C] 

^phideiB  is  remsrkable  for  the  forms  which  the 

e,  bearing  a  resembUnoe  to  the  letters  of  East^ 

^ This  may  be  seen  in  Opegrapha  scripta  in 

Fig.  7  of  the  woodcuts  illustrating  the  article  Licnps,  P.  C. 
As  an  indication  of  the  vslue  of  uie  Lichens  in  diBtinguishing 
the  various  species  of  Cinchona  bark,  F^  states  that  the 
GrapkU  uUemwta  is  only  found  on  the  bark  of  Cinchona 
lamafcikL  Although  the  studv  of  the  Lichens  on  the  offi- 
dnafbariLB  has  not  produced  all  the  advantages  anticipated  by 
F^  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  iti  value  in  many  cases.  Re- 
ferrii^  to  this  subject,  Burnett  observes,  '  Until  the  publica- 
tion of  F^*s  memoir  on  the  cryptogamic  epiphytes  of  the 
offidnnl  barks,  the  stody  of  the  Ope^phas  and  their  allies 
seeoaed  to  be  one  rather  of  speculative  amusement  than  of 
practical  utili^.  But  now  the  case  is  wholly  changed,  since 
these  graphic  plants,  these  livin|^  letters,  written  by  Nature*s 
hand,  are  ahown  to  constitote  inscriptions  legible  by  men. 
Always  -curious  indeed,  and  admirable  even  to  the  least  to- 
tared  eye,  did  the  examination  of  these  mimic  characters 
appear;  and  as  fancy  traced  the  likeness  to  various  Oriental 
signs,  ao  were  these  little  plants  called  Scripture-worts,  some 
Hebrew  (^Opegngika  Mebrmcd),  some  Cninese  (Arthoma 
SmemMtgrapkia)^  and  so  forth.  But,  like  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Effyptinn  fanes,  their  meaning  wss  buried  in  obscunty,  and 
10  litue  guessed  at,  that  it  often  was  doubted  whether  they  had 
any  secrets  to  reveal.  They  were  sources  of  wonder  rather 
tkan  wisdom,  until  the  Young  and  the  Champollion  of  the 
icgrtable  world  arose,  and  bv  means  of  a  natural  Rosette-stone 
decip^red  these  hitherto  unknown  manuscripts,  and  teught  us 
to  penae  this  part  of  the  sacred  Scripteres  of  creation.' 

(Bvraett,  (Mimes  of  Botany  ;  Lindley,  Natural  Syttem; 
Liadley,  Fiora  MetUca ;  Fries,  Uchenograpkia  Europcea  re- 

^!rrERYMEN  OF  LONDON.    [Lokboh,  P.  C] 

LOCK,  a  kind  of  secret  fastening  in  which  a  moveable 
piece,  ternied  a  boU^  may  be  projected  by  the  action  of  a 
separate  instrument,  called  a  key^  introduced  into  the  lock  in 
Mcfa  a  nunner  that  it  cannot  be  retorned  to  its  original  posi- 
naa,  eo  aa  to  release  the  door,  cover,  or  other  article  to  wnich 
the  lock  is  applied,  excepting  by  another  application  of  the 
key.  WhOe,  however,  the  above  appears  to  be  the  distin- 
giuclung  cbuncteristicof  a  lock,  there  are  many  locks  in  which 
the  bolt  ia  projected  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  without  the  aid 
of  the  key,  and  in  which  it  may  be  drawn  bock  upon  one  side 
of  the  door  to  which  it  is  applied  by  means  of  a  handle,  al- 
tboogh  it  cannot  be  movea  from  the  other  side  without  the 
applKAtion  of  the  key.  Many  such  locks  fall  under  the  general 
deaonuaadon  of  kUchen  or  latd^lockB.  In  other  locks,  again, 
tber«  are  two  or  more  bolts,  one  of  which  onlv  is  under  the 
eontrol  of  the  key,  the  others  being  moved  by  handles; 
wtele  m  Miother  cuas  of  locks  two  or  more  bolte  are  shot  or 


proiected  by  the  action  of  the  ker  alone.  In  addition  to  aueh 
difierences,  the  varieties  in  the  ionn  and  siae  of  locks,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  parti,  are  almost  infinite.  In  door 
and  closet  locks,  which  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  surfiMse 
of  the  door  on  the  inner  side,  and  sometimes  inserted  in  the 
thickness  of  the  woodwork,  the  bolt  is  usually  projected  into  a 
fixed  socket  In  various  kinds  of  box  and  cabinet  loHts  the 
bolt  is  not  under  any  circumstances  projected  beyond  the 
casing  of  the  lock,  but  is  caused  to  shoot  into  or  through  ^, 
staple  which  drops  into  the  lock  to  receive  it.  In  desk-locks 
ana  some  others  the  bolte  proiect  permanently,  and  are  of  a 
hooked  shape,  adapted  to  catch,  by  a  lateral  movement,  mto 
cavities  or  staples  jprovided  to  receive  them.  Padlocks  are  a 
kind  of  detached  lock  in  which  a  curved  bar  of  iron,  pivoted 
to  the  lock  at  one  end,  may  be  psssed  throu^  a  staple,  and 
then  so  secured  by  shooting  the  bolt  into  a  cavity  in  ito  free  end, 
which  is  Inserted  into  the  lock  for  the  purpose,  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  staples  or  links  through  whidi  it  has 
been  passed. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  almost  innumerable  ingenioas 
contrivances  for  renaering  locks  inviolable  may  be  dassed 
under  one  of  two  systems  of  security,  the  distinction  between 
which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ainger  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Ro^al  Institution  in  1827  (an  abstract  or  whidi  was  pub- 
lished in  the  first  irolume  of  the  '  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art*),  and  is  further  illustrstcd  br  the 
same  gentieman  in  the  article  '  Lock,'  in  the  seventh  ^ition 
of  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  Of  these  means  of  security, 
the  first  consists  m  the  insertion  in  the  lock  of  fixed  obstadea, 
commonly  called  wards,  which  prevent  the  entrance  or  revo- 
lution of  any  instrament  or  key  which  is  not  formed  with 
corresponding  opeiiines,  so  as  to  thread  ita  way  among  them, 
and  thus  render  the  &>lt  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  proper 
instrument ;  while  the  second  consisto  in  the  use  of  moveable 
impediments,  which  in  their  most  general  form  are  called 
twnblers  (a  term  which,  for  convenience,  we  may  apply  ^e^ 
rically),  to  the  motion  of  the  bolt  itself,  the  security  srising 
from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  these  moveable  impediments, 
by  the  use  of  any  but  the  proper  key,  to  the  actual  and  n^ 
tive  positions  necessary  to  allow  free  motion  to  the  bolt.  In 
many  locks  both  of  tiic  above  means  of  security  are  uaed,  bat 
for  convenience  we  shall  here  notice  the  peculiarities  of  each 
system  independenUy  of  the  other.  In  dealing  with  tiie  firrt 
system  we  may  include  under  one  general  hod  sll  contriv- 
ances whatever  b;^  which  the  approach  of  the  key  to  that  part 
of  the  bolt  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being  shot  backwards  mod 
forwards  is  impeded. 

The  key  of  an  ordinary  lock  consista  of  a  cylindrical  shank 
with  a  loop-shaped  handle  at  one  end,  and  a  piece  called  the 
bU  projecting  from  it  at  a  right  angle  at  or  near  the  other  end. 
The  bit  end  of  the  shank  is,  in  the  keys  of  locks  which  are  to 
be  entered  by  the  key  from  one  side  only,  made  hollow  or 
tobular,  to  fit  on  to  a  pin  or  axis  fixed  in  the  lock  ;  but  in 
locks  which  mar  have  to  be  opened  from  either  side,  such  as 
ordinary  room-door  locks,  as  no  pin  can  be  fixed  in  the  lock, 
the  shank  ia  made  solid,  and  is  prolonged  beyond  the  bit,  so 
ss  to  enter,  and  torn  as  m  a  socket  wiuiin,  the  upper  part  of 
the  key-hole  of  that  plate  of  the  lock  which  happens  to  be 
fiirthest  from  the  person  applying  the  key.  The  projecting 
bit,  after  being  introduced  into  the  bodv  of  the  lock  by  a 
narrow  opening  (the  key- hole),  is  toroed  round  within  the 
lock  by  a  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  the  shank,  until  it  comes 
in  contact  with  a  part  of  the  bolt  which  is  so  shaped  that  the 
bit  of  the  key  cannot  pass  it.  to  complete  ita  revolution,  with- 
out shooting  the  bolt  either  backwards  or  forwards,  as  tne  case 
may  be.  When  thus  moved  the  bolt  is  retsined  in  ita  posi- 
tion by  a  spring,  or  some  other  means,  until  it  is  agun  moved 
by  the  reverse  action  of  the  key. 

The  first  and  simplest  means  bv  which  the  entrance  of  a 
false  key  may  be  rendered  difficult,  is  by  giving  a  peculiar 
form  to  the  substance  of  the  bit,  and  either  adaptinff  tne  form 
of  the  key-hole  exactiy  to  it,  or  mserting  pieces  of  metal  in 
the  lock  in  such  a  way  aa  to  prevent  the  aomissioa  of  a  bit  of 
different  shape.  Fig.  1  representa  several  forms  of  lut  woh 
Fig.  I. 
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madj  oted,  the  kajt,  wldoh  are  all  rcptucniad  at  of  th« 
pipe  or  tobolir  make,  being  presented  to  the  eye  endwayi . 
Or  these  a,  b^  e,  and  d  are  adapted  ibr  ker-holes  of  Tarioos 
oorresponding  forms,  while  e  and  /,  thougn  suitable  for  key- 
holes of  the  same  general  form  as  the  bit  a,  admit  of  further 
aecurity  by  forming  projections  upon  the  sides  of  the  key-holes, 
which  are  cut  through  the  plate  of  the  lock,  to  fit  the  notches 
and  grooves  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  bit  The  next  and  prin- 
dpal  means  of  security  of  the  first  class  mentioned  above  is 
the  use  of  pieces  of  iron  or  brsss  of  rarious  forms,  fixed 
within  the  lock  in  such  a  way  that  no  key  can  be  turned 
round  within  it  unless  corresponding  notches  or  slits  are  cut 
in  its  projecting  bit  Fig,  2,  which  represents  a  portion  of 
the  interior  of  a  lock  in  isometrical  projection,  witn  the  bit 
end  of  the  key  in  its  place,  will  illustrate  this.  The  tinted 
surface  in  this  cut  represents  part  of  the  badc-plate  of  a  lock 
with  a  tubular  key  turning  upon 
a  central  pin  m  the  plate. 
Attached  to  this  plate  are  two 
concentric  prominent  rings,  of 
different  degrees  of  elevation, 
one  of  whidi,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  is  represented  as  com* 
plete  or  unbroken,  while  the 
other  is  cut  away  for  a  small 
space  at  the  under  side.  These 
prominent  rings  are  the  tDordSf 
or,  in  technical  language, 
whedsj  which  impede  the  m- 
troduction  of  a  false  key.     It 

is  obvious  that  no  key  could  be  put  into  a  lock  provided  with 
them  as  in  the  cut,  unless  a  slit  or  notch  were  made  in  its  bit 
to  correspond  with  the  larger  and  more  prominent  of  the  two 
rings ;  and  it  is  eaually  evident  that,  although  it  might  be  put 
into  the  lock,  no  key  could  be  turned  round  without  havmg 
also  a  notch  to  correspond  with  the  smaller  and  less  prominent 
circle,  which,  being  cut  off  near  the  key-hole,  could  not  be 
discovered  by  an  inspection  from  the  outside  of  the  lock.  In 
the  commoner  kind  of  locks  the  wards  seldom  form  a  com- 
plete circle,  but  their  effect  is  the  same  if  they  occup;^  only  a 
amall  segment  of  it.  They  are  commonly  made  of  tnin  sheet 
iron,  riveted  to  the  plates  of  the  lock ;  but  locks  with  similar 
wards  of  copper  are  made  for  use  in  cellars,  and  other  places 
exposed  to  damp,  where  iron  wards  would  become  rusty.  A 
thicker  kind  of  ward,  known  as  solid  wards,  formed  by  cast- 
ing in  brass,  and  finished  in  the  lathe,  is  used  in  man^r  supe- 
nor  locks.  The  above  cut  represents  waixls  of  the  simplest 
possible  shape,  which  require  nothing  but  a  simple  straight 
notch  in  the  key  to  fit  them.  Many  wards,  however,  are  of 
a  more  complicated  character,  such  as  what  are  termed  L,  T, 
or  Z  wards,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  sectional  form  to 
those  letters  respectively.  The  keys  must,  of  course,  be  cut 
of  a  correspondmg  form,  by  which  the  difficulty  of  imitation 
is  greatly  increased. 

oy  referring  to  the  various  forms  of  key  represented  in 
Fiff$.  8,  4,  6,  and  6,  the  peculiar  advantages  and  defects 
of  that  principle  of  security  which  depends  on  the  use  of 
wards,  may  be  readily  comprehended.  The  first  and  greatest 
defect  of  the  system  arises  from  the  circumstance  tnat,  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  surrep- 
titious instrument  should  perfectly  thread  the  mazes  of  the 
warda.  Thus  the  form  ana  arrangement  of  the  wards  in  the 
three  keys  marked  ^,  A,  and  t.  Fig,  3,  is  so  different,  that  none 

Fig.  8. 

of  the  three  could  be  employed  to  open  the  other's  lock,  the 
nrtt  having  two  pUin  or  simple  wards,  the  second  two  L 
wards,  and  a  third  a  T  ward  between  two  plain  wards ;  but 
while  these  afford  security  against  ordinary  Keys,  they  afford 
none  whatever  against  a  pick  or  skeleton  key  like  A,  Fig.  8, 
which  would  also  open  anv  other  lock  which  is  guarded  merely 
br  wards  attached  to  the  back-plate ;  the  only  part  essential  to 
the  Bsoving  of  the  bolt  being  the  extremity  of^thc  bit,  which 
la  retttnea  in  the  skeleton  \ey  with  nothing  but  a  slender 
pieoe  to  connect  it  with  the  pipe  or  shank.  The  security  may 
pf  graatly  increacd  by  the  use  of  other  wardr,  attached  to  the 


Fig,  I. 


oppoaiie  |.««le  of  the  lock,  and  requiring  notchts  ia  tbt  m 
of  the  bit  of  the  key  which  is  reprasented  by  the  slcDdcr  n!o. 
necting  piece  in  the  skeleton  k.  Soch  is  the  cms  b  ill  th* 
keys  represented  in  Fig$.  4,  6,  and  6.    la  /iy.  4 J  rrjff. 

Fig.  A. 

|UeKI|BI 

sents  a  key  for  a  solid-warded  lock,  which  might,  bonevn*  >r 
easily  picked  by  a  skeleton  key  resemblina  r,  Fig.  6.  1  • 
greater  complication  of  the  wards  in  m.  Fig.  4.  incrcuM  a* 
difficulty  of  picking ;  while  by  the  adoption  of  the  tmrr 
ment  shown  at  n.  Fig.  4,  the  difficulty  of  introdudDi;  •  !j  / 
key  is  made  perhaps  as  sreat  as  possiole,  since  no  iutnuT.- : 
that  does  not  thresd  all  the  intricacies  of  the  winii  ci.«i] 
answer  the  purpose.  This  form,  however,  reouiret  mr  >- 
curate  workmanship,  and  unavoidably  weakens  the  kej  to  lut 
an  extent  that  it  is  in  danger  of  brnking  in  the  lodL  A 
the  keys  hitherto  represented,  as  well  as  those  ia  Fig.  €,  l> 
pipe-keys,  adapted  for  such  locks  as  have  a  fiied  pio  or  u 
and  can  only  be  opened  from  one  ride.  It  is,  twrvfort  <* 
no  consequence  that  the  fi'ards  attached  to  the  buk  and  f-.;: 

Slates  of  the  lock  should  resemble  each  other.  In  ordinrr 
oor-locks,  however,  in  which  the  key  may  have  to  b*  - 
sorted  from  either  side,  it  is  essential  that  the  wsrdi  atui: 
to  the  two  plates,  if  such  be  used,  should  either  be  fwa-'  ■ 
similar,  or  should  bear  such  a  relation  to  each  other  '^j. 
notches  may  be  cut  in  both  skies,  or  rather  ed^irs  of  th<< '  * 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  trctf,  of  the  key  to  adt  1*0 
sets  of  wards,  it  being  a  necessary  condition  that  the  two  a'r« 
of  the  bit,  marked  a  and  h  in  the  cut, 
Fig.  5,  should  be  perfectiy  alike.  In 
such  locks  there  is,  very  commonly, 
an  intermediate  plate,  which  enters 
the  opening  marked  c  in  the  annexed 
figure,  and  which  carries,  on  one  or 
both  of  its  sides,  the  principal  wards ; 
and  in  many  cases  tne  bit  of  a  key 
dirided  by  such  an  opening  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  double 
key,  of  which  onlv  one-huf  is  used  at 
one  time,  that  half  beinsr  either  a  or  6 
accordb^  to  the  side  urough  which 
the  key  is  put  into  the  lock.  Such  is 
in  some  measure,  the  case  in  the  key  from  which  Fig  i  < 
drawn ;  although,  as  it  is  the  key  of  a  tumbler  kick,  both  U  'n 
are  brought  into  use  at  once,  whatever  may  bs  the  dirBctkc  c 
which  the  kev  is  applied,  with  this  difference,  that  wbeo  u* 
key  is  appliea  from  the  outer  side  of  the  door  the  psrt  mri ' 
a  moves  the  tumbler  and  b  the  bolt,  while  when  the  L', 
put  into  the  lock  from  the  inner  aide  a  moves  the  bo<t  it*- ' 
the  tumbler.  Our  remaining  illustrations  of  varded  ken  r 
intended  to  explain  the  theory  of  moMitr-kftt  ^^  "** 
early  understood  by  the  ingeniooa  locksmiths  of  ^oi«r'' 
hampton.  In  Fig.  6  the  wanis  of  the  keys  o,  p,  sod  f  v^  *• 
far  aiflferent  from  each  other  that  neither  of  those  thne  in* 

Fig.e. 

would  open  the  lock  designed  for  other  of  the  other  t^ 
but  a  key  formed  like  r  w.oold  readily  open  iny  of  *^J^* 
of  the  other  three,  or  any  other  of  a  more  extensive  sens*.  ^ 
not,  of  locks  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

One  defect  of  the  principle  of  security  by  wards  ■  t*i* 
however  complicated  tney  may  be,  an  ingeDMOS  picktr  « 
mostiy  be  able  to  detect  their  form  and  poaitkn,  bj  bsentr^' 
a  blank  key  with  the  bit  covered  with  wax  or  tallow, »  » *•' 
receive  an  impression  of  the  concealed  obatroctioos  b  '/•' 
lock.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  it  Is  a  vety  coauncn  pr»rt'  " 
to  cut  more  notches  in  the  key  than  Ihcte  ate  ward*  »  iW 
lock,  so  that  the  comulex  appearance  of  a  key  is  oo  rsrui 
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hkyhag  its  downward  motKm  limited  hj  Ike  contact  of  tha 
tail  d  witli  a  fixed  pin.  Underneath,  or  behind  the  tumbler 
lies  the  bolt,  a  part  of  which  only  is  shown  in  the  cut,  where 
H  is  distinguished  bj  a  dark  tint,  and  at  e  an  opening,  some- 
what resembling  the  letter  H  in  shape,  is  cut  through  the 
tumbler,  to  allow  a  prominent  square  pin,  or  stud,  which  is 
attached  to  the  bolt,  and  is  shown  in  the  cut  bj  a  light  tint, 
to  pass  through  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  bolt  secured 
hj  such  a  tumbler  can  onlj  be  shot  when   the   tumbler 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  12. 
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is  raised  precisely  to  such  a  deme  as  to  brine  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  H-shaped  aperture  opposite  to 
the  stud,  so  that  tlie  stud,  whicn  fits  it  accurately,  may 
slip  through  it.  Fig.  11  shows  the  tumbler  raised  to  this 
position,  and  the  bolt  half  shot.  When  fully  shot  the 
tumbler  again  falls ;  the  stud  is  secured  in  that  division  or 
notch  of  the  H-shaped  aperture  which  lies  nearest  the  end  of 
the  tumbler ;  and  an  equal  security  is  afforded  against  any 
attempt  to  return  it  to  its  first  position  by  any  key  which  does 
not  lif^  it  precisely  to  the  oroper  height  Several  such 
tumblers  may  be  placed  in  one  Iock,  the  whole  being  mounted 
upon  one  pivot ;  and  if  the  horizontal  connecting  portion  of 
the  H-shaped  aperture  be  placed  at  a  different  elevation  in 
each,  each  will  remiire  to  be  raised  to  a  difl^erent  degree  to 
allow  the  stud  of  the  bolt  to  pass.  These  different  degrees 
of  motion  are  provided  for  by  variations  in  the  curved  por- 
tion of  the  lower  edge  of  the  tumblers,  against  which  the  bit 
of  the  kry  acts,  and  by  dividing  the  end  of  the  bit  into  a 
aeries  of  steps  and  notches,  each  acting  upon  a  single  tumbler. 
Fig,  12  represents  the  bit  of  such  a 
key,  adapted  for  a  lock  with  three 
tumblers.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
cut,  the  lock  to  which  this  key  is  adapted 
Ss  guarded  by  two  wards,  of  different 
forms,  and  the  end  of  the  bit  is  divided 
hito  four  portions,  of  various  degrees  of 
projection,  of  which  that  marked  a  is 
employed  for  moving  the  bolt,  while 
b,  Cj  and  d  act  upon  the  three  tumblers. 
In  the  event  of  such  a  key  beinr  lost,  or  it  beinr  suspected 
tiiat  an  impression  of  it  had  fallen  into  wrong  bands,  the 
tuniblers  or  the  lock  might  be  taken  out  and  returned  on  to 
their  common  azis  in  a  new  order,  so  as  to  require  a  key  in 
which  the  members  6,  c,  and  d  would  stand  in  a  difiisrent 
relation  to  each  other,  by  which  means  the  old  key  would  be 
rendered  utterly  useless. 

In  many  very  ingenious  locks  of  this  character  the  same 
object  is  attained  by  the  use  of  solid  tumblers,  carrying  studs 
which  pass  through  H-shaped  openings  in  the  bolt.  As  each 
stud  requires  a  separate  opening,  this  ammgement  can  hardly 
be  adopted  when  more  tnan  two  tumblers  are  used.  The 
action  of  such  a  lock  forms  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
principle,  since  it  renders  evident  to  the  eye,  when  the  lock 
IS  opened,  the  necessity  of  not  only  raising  each  tumbler  to 
the  requisite  degree,  and  no  more,  but  also  of  doing  ao  in  a 
certain  preconcerted  order  of  time,  so  that  at  the  moment  of 
shooting  the  bolt,  they  may  be  in  the  preciae  position  for 
passing  through  their  respective  openings  in  the  bolt,  or 
rather  for  allowing  those  openings  to  pass  over  them,  although 
the  motion  of  the  key  before  it  begins  to  affect  the  bolt  may 
cause  them  both  to  rise  aboye  and  to  fall  below  the  required 

KMition.  In  a  very  well  contrived  lock  of  this  description 
vented  by  Mr.  Somerford,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  one  of  the  tumblers  is  drawn  downwutis  by  the 
key  while  the  others  are  raised,  thus  introducing  a  new  com- 
plication which  greatly  increases  the  diflScultr  of  pickmg, 
without  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  lock.  In  this 
case  the  tumbler,  which  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  key,  is 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bolt  to  the  others.  It 
nay  be  observed  of  all  such  locks,  that  while  the  tumblers 
arad  the  main  security,  the  judicious  use  of  wards  yery 
graatly  mcrMsea  the  difficulty  of  picking. 


Chubb's  detector  lode,  the  origWl  pa:BBt  ibr  vkidi  w« 
obtained  in  1818,  though  an  important  unpronawm  apoD  tt 
was  secured  by  a  aeoond  patent  in  18^,  b  oot  pf  tU 
most  celebrated  locks  maile  on  the  principle  above  dnmbri 
Its  peculiar  merits  consists  in  the  addidoo  of  a  lew,  c^ 
the  deteetoTy  which  is  so  fixed  that,  while  it  does  not  An 
the  bolt  at  all  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  csnoot  fiil  % 
move  so  as  to  drop  a  catch  into  the  bolt  if  aaj  oe«  of  tlic 
tumblers  be  lifted  a  little  too  high,  as  some  of  tbeai  mm 
inevitably  be  b^  any  attempt  at  picking  the  lock.    B;  \hm 
fixing  the  bolt  immoveably.  it  not  only  renders  weUsi  m 
further  attempt  at  picking  the  lock,  but  also  gives  ooooi  d 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made,  when  the  proper  ket  a 
next  appued.     By  a  very  inffenious  oootrivaaoe  the  p^per 
key  is  enabled,  after  lifting  afl  the  tumblers  to  the  pmpw  dt- 
gree  for  shooting  the  bolt,  to  release  the  detector  bj  •  prr«. 
liar  movement,  and  thus  to  restore  the  lock  to  its  onsl  ant 
In  Bramah's  lock,  which  was  hivented  and  patsatcd  iboit 
1784,  the  principle  of  tumblers  or  moveable  omtsdcf  ii  ip. 
plied  in  a  very  diflerent  manner  to  that  above  deicribsd,  lod 
the  use  of  wards  is  entirely  abandoned.    In  a  kind  of  ynkrarj 
record  whidi  was  attached  to  hia  spedfioatioo,  sad  u  qooied 
by  Holland,  Bramah  alludes  to  the  msalBciency,  for  the  pv. 
pose  of  security,  of  all  contrivanoea  of  the  ward,  or  6xed  ob. 
stade  character,  not  only  on  the  grounds  above  aodoed,  lat 
also  because,  aocordine  to  Holland's  abstract  of  b»  srguipat. 
*  the  variations  capable  of  being  made  in  the  dispoittioa  6l 
such  wheels  or  wards,  and  in  the  form  of  the  kej'i  bit,  in 
not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  number  of  kxit,  with- 
out haying  large  quantitiea  exactly  alike,  and  their  kejs  api. 
ble  of  opening  one  another  reciprocally ;  in  cooiequfocr  ^ 
which  they  become  a  yery  imperfect  security  sgainst  vMier, 
as  any  ill-disposed  person  might,  by  furnishing  bimsdf  i.u 
a  number  of  old  ke^s,  be  enabled  to  open  almost  all  the  n»- 
mon  locks  in  the  kingdom  with  as  little  difficulty  at  U  be  bd 
in  his  possession  the  key  belonging  to  each  lock.'  In  dennac 
a  remedy  for  these  defects,  Bramah  contrived  a  oeihod  gi 
applying  moveable  impediments  yery  diffonentto  tbstadopM 
by  Barron.     Retaining  the  principle  whidi  required  u^ii 
every  such  impediment  should  require  its  own  peoiliv  lDOv^ 
ment,  he  provided  for  restoring  tnem,  by  the  applicitia)  •^ 
an  elastic  force,  to  such  a  position  as  should  leave  ao  tncf  (^. 
and  afford  no  possible  clue  to  the  discovery  of,  the  eitnt  a 
their  motion  under  the  pressure  of  the  key,  so  that  the  opra- 
ing  of  his  lock  without  the  true  key  is,  to  use  b'ls  owo  eipm- 
sion,  '  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  to  determine  what  kiod 
impression  had  been  made  in  any  fluid,  when  tbe  caae  <»' 
such  impression  was  wholly  unknown ;  or  to  detrnntiie  ^t 
separate  magnitudes  of  any  giyen  number  of  oneqmi  m^- 
stances,  without  being  permitted  to  see  them ;  or  to  coontvr- 
feit  the  tally  of  a  banker's  cheque,  without  having  either  pr: 
in  possession.' 

To  explain,  more  readily  than  could  be  done  bjr  s  nm 
representation  of  the  lock  itself,  the  nature  of  the  la^vm 
contrivance  by  which  the  above  eflect  is  produced,  «e  mn 
adopt,  with  some  alteration,  a  diagf«m  of  a  suppofed  ip 
paratus  illustrative  of  its  principle,  which  is  siven  by  UoiUri: 
from  the  original  drawings  attached  to  Branum's  specifiotioa 
Let  a  a,  Fig.  18,  repreaent,  isometrioaUy,  a  frame  io  sbci 
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is  mounted  the  bar  or  bolt  b,  b,  in  auch  a  manner  that  it  a 
capable  of  longitudinal  motion.  In  the  nearer  edge  of  tbt 
bar  or  bolt  are  cut  four  notchea,  to  receive  the  ioor  vrrt)«  i« 
alkfers,  c,  d,  e,  and/,  which,  when  they  are  in  tbe  poslti«^ 
represented  in  the  cut,  aenre  to  hold  it  umnoveable.    Ic  t^'' 
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whSdl  of  than,  bj  t^  iMvitebl*  InaooQiKcy  of 
wnrtiMMhfp,  ptnud  with  naoft  ibroa  tgtinit  the  cirtiilar 
loddar-pkte.  Thb  tikler  be  Uien  send/  pushed  nntU,  by 
ijbm  MMirtwi  of  the  retittiiice  of  the  lockmg-|ilale,  ho  foand 
tfaM  ill  notch  was  in  the  required  potttioa,  when,  havuig 
accured  It,  be  proceeded  to  adoipt  the  «me  courae  with  each  of 
the  other  aliden  in  aocceiaioo.  Thua,  b/  an  eitraordinarj 
•serdae  of  patience  and  deiicacj  of  hand,  a  rery  sliilful  operir 
tor  waa  able,  in  wmbj  UMtanoes,  to  accooiplish  the  apparently 
fanpoauble  feat  of  picking  a  Brunah  lode.  No  iooner,  how- 
ever, waa  thia  &ct  made  public,  than  an  efficient  remedy  wai 
provided  by  a  peraon  named  Ruwcll,  who  was  then  in 
Braaaah'a  catabliihmcnt,  by  the  simple  device  of  cutting  one, 
two,  or  Bore  ftdditiooal  or  false  notcbca  on  each  slider,  and 
enlavgiag,  aa  shown  in  Fig,  15,  the  inner  portioo  of  each 
Mieh  in  the  locking-pUte.  The  result  ia  that  it  ia  utterly  im- 
poasible  for  a  picker  to  know  whether  he  gets  the  true  notch, 
or  one  of  the  nlae  notches,  on  to  the  edsc  of  the  locking-plate, 
while,  anppoatni^  him,  against  all  probability,  to  find  the  ri^bt 
Mich  in  a  asajonty  of  the  sliders,  the  fact  of  one  only  hanging 
oo  a  fidae  notch  would  be  suffident  tu  prevent  the  barrel  trom 
taming,  owins  to  the  depth  of  such  notch  being  insufficient 
to  dear  the  plate.  The  enlar^ment  of  the  notches  in  the 
]ockinff*|iAate,  which  allows  of  a  decree  of  motion  far  exceeding 
any  whidi  could  ariae  from  mere  inaocurscr  of  workmanship, 
adds  to  the  baffling  effect  of  the  false  notches,  by  tlie  use  of 
which  the  Brunah  lock  may  be  fearlessly  said  to  be  rendered, 
ao  far  aa  any  mechanical  contrivance  ran  be,  perfectly  secure 
from  picking.  The  same  principle  of  picking,  and  the  same 
kind  of  expedient  for  security  against  it,  with  variations  of 
detail  whicn  need  not  be  noticed  here,  have  been  applied  to 
tumbler  locks  of  the  more  ordinary  construction. 

The  infinite  variety  attainable  in  the  manufacture  of  locks  on 
thia  prindple  forms  one  of  its  great  recommendations.  Our 
Ulustiatlum  refer  to  one  of  its  simplest  forms,  in  which  only 
finr  sliders  are  uaed ;  but  even  in  this  form  the  variety  attain- 
•ble,  without  any  difierence  in  the  stxe  of  the  key  or  the 
dienieter  of  the  central  pin,  is  very  great.  By  the  use,  how- 
ever, of  fire,  six,  or  seven  sliders,  the  number  of  different 
loeka,  each  of  which  may  have  the  same  external  appearance, 
but  can  be  opened  only  br  ita  own  proper  key,  ia  mcreased 
almost  to  infinity.  Bramah  himself  showed  that  if  twelve 
riidera  were  emplored  the  number  of  changes  which  might  be 
produced  by  simply  varying  thdr  relative  poaitions,  would 
amount  to  479,001,600;  while  by  adding  one  more  slider  the 
number  would  be  incroaaed  to  6,227,019,500 ;  so  that,  as  he 
obaervea,  'one  lock,  consisting  of  thirteen  of  the  above- 
nwntiooed  levers,  sliders,  or  ouier  moveable  parts  may  (by 
changing  thdr  plaoca  only,  without  any  dilfcrenoe  in  motion 
ersiae),  be  made  to  require  the  same  immense  number  of 
keys.  It  may  be  obaerved  that  in  the  event  of  a  key  being 
loot,  or  the  owner  desiring,  oo  any  account,  to  have  a  lock 
altered,  h  ia  poasible  to  change  the  relative  positions  of  the 
diders,  ao  aa  to  render  the  old  key  useless ;  and  also  that 
■MsCsr-Jbys  may  be  made,  if  rc^uirra,  by  constructing  a  suit, 
or  set,  of  locks  dike  in  everything  but  the  position  of  their 
notches,  and  then  apptyiog  to  cacn  of  them  u  succession  tlu 
JBtsoded  maater-key,  which  must  have  notches  diflerent  to  any 
ofthe  ordinary  keys,  and  cuttinff  new  additiood  ootobca  in 
the  dklera  to  auit  it  Such,  indeed,  b  the  prindple  upon 
which  the  notchea  of  ordinary  Bramah  locks  are  cut,  the  key 
net  being  fitted  to  the  lock,  but  made  first,  and  haung  iu 
notchea  cut  by  a  machine  uhich  providea  for  a  continud 
change  in  their  order  and  depth.  Thia  done,  each  key  is  ap- 
pTied  to  a  aeparato  lock,  with  blank  or  uncut  sliders,  and  the 
aoidMB  hi  tne  sliden  are  cut  while  they  are  thus  held  in  the 
proper  position  by  the  key.  By  any  other  aningcmcnt  it 
aould  be  dmoat  impossible  to  secure  tne  requisito  accuracy. 

Owbg  to  the  very  smdl  siie  of  the  protecting  apparatus, 
tfM  Bramah  lock  ms  been  applied  to  many  ingenious  pur- 
poaea  for  which  other  Unds  of  lock  are  leas  suitable,  among 
which  we  mar  notice  the  locking  of  liquor-cocka.  Mr. 
Rumdi'a  cootnvsoee  for  thua  applymg  it  ia  refesred  to  under 
CocE,  P.C.8.,  p.  385;  aod  we  aee  no  reaaon  why.  for  smdl 
cocks,  a  mora  simple  arrangement  ahould  not  be  adopted,  in 
wUdi  the  revdnug  barrel  of  the  lock  ahooM  be  attached  to, 
iud  indeed  form  the  upper  part  of,  the  revdving  plug  of  the 
eorii  Itsdf.  ao  that  a  dngle  motion  of  the  hand  should  be  suf- 
ficiewt  boih  to  unlock  and  to  open  the  cock.  The  proposed 
amngemeBt  would  have  thia  advantage,  that  it  would  be  im- 
paadCiM,  by  hiadwtcoce,  to  leave  the  cock  unlocked,  since 
the  act  of  taming  o€  the  liquor  would  both  lock  it  and,  by 
ike  force  of  the  apdog ,  ao  far  sject  the  key  that  it  could  only 
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on  a  curioua  application  of  thia  invuntion  to  ukai  it  tam  i 
'  lock-protector,'  which  ia,  in  foct,  a  acutcheoa,  ar  ikjcM. 
adapted  to  cover  the  key-hole  of  a  room  door,  and  kavi^  m 
its  centre  a  minute  lock  with  seven  aUden  or  guarda^  By  a^ 
plying  thia  scutcheon  to  a  key-hole  on  the  outside  «f  a  dov, 
and  turning  ita  key  a  quarter  round,  two  laacet-ikapd  pHns 
of  steel  are  projected  from  a  little  box  at  the  back  ^  iM 
scutcheon,  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  dig  into  the  vood  sa  ikt 
opposite  stdca  of  the  key-hole,  and  to  hdd  the  seaichsta  • 
firmly  in  ita  place  that  nothing  short  of  the  applicstka  c^ «» 
lenoe  can  remove  it,  until,  by  a  fresh  applicatiou  of  tkt  kw 
key,  the  bladea  are  withdrawn.  The  chief  o^jact  d  tka  sm. 
trivance  is  to  enable  travdlers  at  inna  to  prevent  their  db^ 
ber  doors  from  bdng  opened  in  their  absence,  bjr  daauig  ^ 
the  key-bde. 

A  lock  waa  invented  by  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Cork,  ia  UK.  • 
which  the  peculiaritiea  of  both  Barron's  and  BfiSBsk « wui 
are  combined  in  such  a  way  aa  to  afibrd,  ta  the  iatMixi 
opinion,  greater  aecurity  than  can  be  attained  fay  dikwskaL 
In  this  lock,  which  he  cdls  the  union  lock,  a  mmim^pm 
or  sliders,  which  detdn  the  bolt  much  in  the  saa»  aaj aiiii 
sliders  of  Bramah's  lock  detain  the  locking*pUjle,  an  scurf 
upon  by  the  ends  of  a  series  of  tobea,  of  variom  Is^tk 
which  are  placed  within  one  another,  inside  the  pipe  or  bnu 
of  the  key.  Thu  kind  of  kejr,  its  inventor  katly  deads,  usa 
be  for  more  difficult  to  imitate  than  dtnv  Bsma'i  mi 
Brsmah*s,  so  that  it  aflbrda  pooler  securt^  agaiart  m;  ^ 
tempt  to  make  a  false  key  m  imitation  of  the  tiw  «i 
llebert,  in  noticing  this  invention,  observes,  that  aatii  s  o» 
plete  remedy  u  provided  asdnst  the  poaublUtyofcDpyiai* 
imitating  keys,  tne  art  of  lock-making  is  impcHect,  mA  m 
locks  are  inviolable  ;  and  be  adds  *  that  he  had  ia  ku  fum- 
don  a  lock  the  key  of  which  eammoi  bt  oofM^d— « locua.:! 
possesdnir  no  tools  by  which  an  exactly  simUsr  ues  as  It 
nude.*  The  machine  by  which  theoncind  ooe  vsi  8*k 
he  adds,  b  so  arranged  as  to  be  deiiriviHToT  the  ^Avrr  tl  |ss> 
dudng  another  like  iL  The  lock  u  very  simple  sad  mii. 
and  ought,  he  says,  be  manufactured  cheaply ;  bat  ai  tki  v 
▼entor  was  wdting  for  an  opportunity  of  orisigiag  k  U  a 
the  public,  Hebert  gives  no  acooont  w  ita  cqusniciwai 

Aa  a  means  of  security  somewhat  dilforing  from  my^  ^ 
above,  and  affording  certain  advantagea  peculiar  to  usiif  ft 
majT  here  notice  the  penmdaium  or  coaiftnieKwi  pnnn^  ^ 
which  the  nmplest  application  is  ia  a  kind  of  padlact  lia 
termed  a  puxdc-loca,  which  opens  without  a  kef.  tea 
regarded  rather  aa  an  ingeniooa  toy  than  as  aa  avaiisUt  u^ 
stitote  for  locka  of  the  more  uaud  coostiuctioo.  la  tks  e» 
moncat  form  of  theao  locka  a  bar,  with  aqum  or  oihtr  p^ 
jections  from  one  or  more  of  ita  ddea,  ia  aHprnd  tkiw0  • 
series  of  drcnlar  platea  or  diacs,  each  of  which  b  capM'  ^ 
being  tuned  round  uoon  it  aa  an  aaia.  The  boles  ar  spsmw 
through  the  centres  of  these  drcular  plates,  discs,  sr  vagk  as 
so  formed  that  unlem  the  whde  of  them  are  twiwd  fMi  • 
the  exact  podtioo  which  they  occupied  wkao  ths  ton* 
slipped  in,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn.  To  provide  far  brarnf 
the  rings  to  thb  podtioo  after  they  have  oera  daiiaiksd  vm 
it,  the  pcripherr  of  each  ia  marked  with  a  anias  of  hom  u 
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finger, 
which  may  be  eflccted,  like  the 
relative  positions  of  the  tamblera  or  i 
Bramah's  lock,  ia  dmost  infinite,  while  only  oae  t^- 
w  ill  enable  a  peraon  to  open  the  hxk,  a  hiah  dspM  ■ 
security  may  thua  be  attained.  The  aaawifid  Meet  sf  tta 
arrangement  is,  that  the  aecret  of  the  lock  aMat  bakaa««« 
the  peraon  who  made  it,  and  ia  liable  to  baeams  kase*  » 
persons  from  whom  it  is  desirable  to  aecnra  the  lark.  TW 
Marouia   of   Woroealer,    to   whoaa    'Caatanr   ^  ^**** 


tiooa^  aeverd  difitrent  kinds  of  lock,  whkh  ky 
moat  manrdloua  properties,  are  couasen 
from  the  aeventy«eecood  artide  in  the 
devised  an  improvement  upon  thi 
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a,Mksidrttu 
'  an  cacutcheob  to  be  placed  befot«i  any  of  these  lacU'  ^ 
of  the  propertiea  of  which  he  iiacribsa  aa  hdaaihst  '«• 
owner,  though  a  woaaan,  smt,  with  her  dellcala  asad.  wQ 
the  war*  nf  oMdng  to  opoo  Ute  lock  tm  mifiaaa af  tism^ 
yoQd  tat  knowledge  ofthe  smith  that  made  H^erafv^ 
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It  b  A  defceC  of  ordinafT  dnw-badi  lockt  tlial  oc 
cMloaally,  torn  wint  of  oil,  from  tbe  bereUod  end  oftiie  boll 
booomiiig  rartj,  or  from  ioido  otber  cmim,  thor  will  not  doM 
withoat  uanumog  the  door  Tiolently,  and  m  Hiolo  not  to  ad 
at  all,  to  that  the  door  maj  be,  to  all  appearanoe,  tfant  pro* 
periX*  withoDt  the  bolt  ahooang  into  iti  socket  To  remedy 
theae  mmnvenienoet,  Mr.  Bollock  deriaed,  and  fabmUted  to 
the  Sodetf  of  Arts  in  1801,  a  jerr  iimple  addition  to  the  or* 
dinarj  door«lock,  oonsittinff  of  an  mternal  catch  xrhich  detains 
the  twit  when  it  is  drawn  back,  but  is  relessed  the  instant  the 
door  is  thoroughly  doaed,  hv  the  pressure  of  a  small  project- 
ing pieoe  aoamst  the  che«sk  or  jamb  of  the  doorway.  The 
devils  are  nilly  given  in  the  Society's  *  Transactions,'  vol. 
»x.  pp.  290^298.  The  second  invention  referred  to  is 
Chubo  s  combination  latch,  which  combines  the  nmple  lift- 
ing action  of  the  ordinary  French  latch,  or  that  whicn  opens 
with  a  handle  inside  the  door,  and  with  a  key  from  without, 
with  much  of  the  security  of  a  tumbler  Iool.  In  it  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  distinct  latches  are  mounted,  like  a  series 
of  tumblers,  upon  one  axis,  and  made  to  shut  into  or  behind  a 
double  eaten,  m  such  a  way  that  they  can  only  be  disengaged 
from  it  by  being  all  of  them  raised  at  once  to  one  exact 
height,  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  by  which  a  series  of 
tusoblers  are  raised. 

LOCUST  (the  ChyBuM  ndgratoriut  of  Linnssus,  Loeu$ta 
miarataria  of  modem  entomologists),  a  well-known  insect, 
belonging  to  the  order  Ortkoptera  and  family  Locuitidm. 
Locusts  are  endowed  with  great  strength  for  leaping  and  flying, 
and,  being  gregarious,  are  thus  enablra  to  commit  great  devaa- 
tatkm,  so  that  when  a  swarm  haa  destroyed  the  regetation  of 
one  district,  they  are  enabled  to  take  flight  to  and  traverse 
another  even  though  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  migra- 
tory locust  haa  occasionally  visited  England,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  did  some  damage  in  many  parts  of 
our  own  oountry.  In  Southern  Europe,  the  East  and  Northern 
Africa,  this  species  and  its  alliea  are  exceedingly  destructive, 
the  swarma  being  ao  vast  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation,  whilst 
the  putrifying  carcasses  of  their  dead  infect  the  air.  The 
Arabs  and  people  of  Nigritia  use  these  insects  as  food.  For  full 
details  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  the  Locusts,  see  Kirby  and  Spenea, 
Imroduetitm  to  Emicmologf. 

LODGE,  THOMAS,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about 
the  year  1666.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxfocd, 
in  167S,  took  a  degree,  and  then,  going  to  London,  became  an 
aelor  and  play*writer.  About  1680Mn  an  answer  to  Gosaon's 
*  School  of  Aboae,'  he  wrote  a  *  Defence  of  Stage-playa,' 
which  waa  sanpreased  by  authority,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
nreat  of  English  books,  only  two  coj^ea  being  known. 
Another  work  of  Lodge,  nis  *  Alarum  against  Usurers,'  whidi 
lakes  up  incidentally  tiie  defence  of  the  stage,  was  printed  in 
•1684.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  student  of  Linoohi's  Inn. 
Afterwards,  it  has  been  conjectured,  he  became  a  soldier; 
and  it  is  known  that,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  he  aooom- 
panied  the  expeditions  of  Clarke  and  Cavendish.  Acoordmg 
to  the  opinion  most  commonly  received  by  the  historiana  of 
our  early  literature,  thia  flighty  person  went  throuffh  yet 
Mother  change ;  for  he  b  usually  identified  with  a  Doctor 
X^mIm,  who  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Avignon,  printed 
la  1808  'A  Treatise  on  thePhigne,'  and  in  1616  obtained  a 
passport  from  the  Privy  Council  to  '  travel  into  the  Archduke's 
counliy,'  and  recover  debta  owing  to  Lim.  Lodge  is  believed 
to  have  died  of  the  plague  in  1626. 

He  waa  a  volnmmoua  and  yersatile  writer.  He  trsnslated 
Josephos  and  Seneca  CThe  Worka  of  Joaephus,'  Lond. 
180S,  fol. ;  *  Senecn'a  Works,  both  Moral  and  Natural,' 
Lond.  1614,  fol.);  he  wrote  aeveral  novelB,  volumes  of 
verses,  and  miaeeilaneoua  pamphlets ;  and  he  waa  a  diatin* 
gniahed  eontribntor  to  the  drama  in  theyean  iaunediately 
pr^eediog  the  appearance  of  Shakapere.  Mia  extant  draamtic 
worka  ara  two:  1,  «The  Wounds  of  aril  War,  lively  aet 
forth  fai  the  True  Tragediw  of  Marius  and  Sylla,'  1694,  4to., 
n^nted  m  the  bst  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  viii. ; 
a  atately  historical  play,  with  some  eloqoeoee,  much  action, 
and  lltue  interest  either  of  character  or  incident.  9,  *  A 
Looking  Glaas  for  London  and  Englande ;  made  by  Thomaa 
Lodge,  Gent,  and  Robert  Greene,  in  Artibus  Magister,' 
1894,  1698,  1602,  1617,  4to. ;  a  whimsical  but  mumated 
drunatie  piotvre,  alluded  to  already  m  onr  notioe  of  Greene. 
But  Lodge's  own  exertioaa  as  a  dramatist,  although  they  en- 
title hia  name  to  a  place  baside  those  of  Greene  and  reele, 
are  less  mtereatiag  to  ua  than  the  aarislmiee  which  one  of  his 
works  fumiriied  to  a  greater  tlmnhiawelf.  One  of  his  novels 
isemiiled  < Rosalynde:  Euphnes Golden Lsgacie;  foend after 


his  death  in  hia  eeU  at  SOesete.  BoMilhed  t»  PU^ua 
Soaaea,  nooned  up  with  their  Father  in  Eagbad.  Ftiriit 
from  the  Cttiariea;'  1690,1698,1690,  16387l641,ltc,4io 
reprinted  in  Mr.  Collier's  '  Shakaspeara's  library/  \U0. 
From  this  novel  Shakspera  borrowed  dosdy  the  Imdi^  b. 
ddents  f  indeed  many  also  of  the  mbor  onesX  Ihs  mopof 
of  the  diaracten,  and  many  of  the  strokes  of  poitnltiift,  H 
his  <  As  You  like  It'    While  a  perusal  of  the  aoid  cmMM 


diminish  our  admiration  of  the  play,  it  Is  yet  a  smtblf 
duty.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  unskilful,  soaMvlitt  thit 
is  dull,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  bad  taste  of  Lyly'i  Ea|ib0, 
the  novel  ia  yet  interestinff,  livdiy  on  the  whole,  and  in  wuj 
pieces  finely  poetical,  both  in  its  prose  dseciiptiuui aad  mnh- 
tives,  and  in  the  interapersed  versaa. 

LODGINGS,  THE  LAW  OF,  diffva  aeeoiding  to  tb 
custom  which  regulates  each  particular  case  from  tht  ftaml 
rules  of  kw  between  landlord  and  tenant.  [Tasurr  aj» 
Lavdi^bd,  p.  C.l 

As  the  length  of  the  term  for  which  lodgings  sra  1st  nUoa 
exceeds  or  even  extends  to  a  year,  it  ia  rarely  the  cms  tbii  i 
six  months'  notice  to  qmt  is  neeeasary  to  be  givce  hj  tU 
party  wiahing  to  determine  the  tenancy.  This  cm  oal/  bip. 
pen  when  it  u  dearly  undentood  that  the  teasacj  is  dm 
year  to  year.  But  if  the  taking  be  for  Icm  than  a  ^far,  nfigr 
a  quarter,  a  month,  or  a  week,  which  may  be  presnssd  fnm 
the  rent  beinff  paid  at  the  lapse  of  those  terms,  or  other  r/- 
cumstances,  toe  length  of  notice  will  be  r^nlated  aeoordi&fjr, 
as  a  month  for  a  month,  and  a  week  for  a  week,  the  npin* 
tion  of  the  notice  being  that  of  the  term.  Ualea  the  Uftf 
gives  up  possession  paying  the  rent  for  a  whole  tens  n  id* 
vance,  notice  must  alwayaoe  given,  and  he  will  oot  beivleM^ 
from  such  a  necessity  mereljr  flrom  an  appreheaiioa,  honnt 
just,  of  his  goods  being  distrsined  for  his  landloid's  rest 

A  contract  to  let  Icragings  being  a  contract  for  Isod  vaAa 
the  interpretation  of  the  Statute  orrraads,  uaJcmsaek  eostnit 
be  in  writing  an  action  for  use  and  occnpathio  smaoi  ki 
amintained  against  the  party  refoaiag  to  enter. 

Lodgen  are  entitled  without  spMial  cootnet  ts  dw snei 


such  things  as,  though  situated  in  another  part  ef  ths  hpvr. 
are  necesmry  to  thanr  convenienee,  aa  the  knocker,  door-brf 
skylight,  &c. 

It  nas  been  held  that  a  covenant  by  the  lessee  not  to  vste* 
let,  is  not  broken  b^  taking  in  a  loclger,  and  on  thii  grwi^ 
may  be  rested  the  right  of  the  original  landlord  to  caiv  •^ 
distrain  the  goods  and  chattels  oi  the  lodger  for  smsn  tt 
rent  due  from  the  lessee,  it  being  conridered  thsl  the  «»)•' 
tion  of  the  lodger  is  that  of  the  leasee.  The  iodgar  hpm*« 
can  resort  to  his  right  to  recover  s^gainat  the  lesws  for  t> 
loss  so  incurred. 

The  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29, 1 48,  preteets  the  propertf  i/ 
those  who  let  lodgings  ftom  the  diahoBesty  of  their  tmsstiW 
making  it  felony  for  the  person  in  oocnpation  to  stesl  or  a* 
propriate  anjr  chattel  or  fixture  sUowed  to  be  aied  m  mj 
nooae  or  lodsing. 

(For  the  Uw  relating  to  thia  anbiect  see  WoodfcU,  t^^ 
lord  mid  TmmU;  and  Coote,  Landlord  mtd  Anaal.) 

LOGAN,  JOHN,  was  bora  at  Fala«  in  the  ceuatjr  oTE^ 
burgh,  in  1748.  He  was  the  son  of  a  email  former,  aad,  binf 
destined  to  the  clerical  profession,  was  educated  ia  the  Ir 
versity  of  Edinbuiigh ;  after  which  he  became  tutor  to  tht  ja 
Sir  John  Sindab.  In  1778.  almost  immediately  oa  boai 
licensed  m  a  prracher  In  the  £slabliahed  Church  of  Scodmi 
he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  ministen  ef  the  isvs  ^ 
Leith.  In  1770  he  had  edited  the  poathnmovpomM  of  ^ 
friend  Michael  Bruce,  inoorpontii^  with  them  sosm  pwra 
which  he  datmed  (and  prohahly  Justly)  as  his  ova,  oA 
amongwhich  was  the  well-known  Ode  to  the  GMkos.  11« 
poetical  talents  were  forthcr  shown 
poetry,  some  ai  which  are  inserted 
and  paraphrsaee  of  Scripture  mmeied  to 

Scottiah  chuixdu    In  1779,  patiwi»d  L. , . 

and  other  literaiy  men,  he  delivered  in  Emhafgh  a  cowm  «< 


by  aevcnl  piaeei  of  aovB 
mthooaUactioaofhmi 
thejasalssodvsfdi 


Lactnres  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  |  the 


which  justified  him  next  year  in  aapinnB,  thaa|i  samcww- 
fulljr,  to  the  Professorship  of  Uniirenal  History  ia  the  lu. 
varsity.    Outlines  of  a  part  of  hia  leoti 


under  the  title  of  « Elementa  of  tho  PhilaaepHy  af  liineo* 
Part  I.,' 1781.  In  the  same  year  appealed  ba*DiMsrtM»os 
on  the  Government,  Maanera.  and  ftarit  ef  Aaa:*  sads  «o> 
lume  of  Poems,  which  reached  a  aeeoMi  edition  hs«  1^  )^ 
waa  closed.  Logaoi  if  not  a  learas '  '  ' 
found  thinker,  waa  a  men  of  mueh 
popular  preacher.    But  his 
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fttj  M17  iTtleai  of  tablet  in  ptrticiu^  Them  we  neiiy 
fwwmi  •gtniflt  our  insertiiig  the  table  of  logwithma  itself  in 
a  large  work  of  reference,  as  vas  freonently  done  a  century 
■go :  we  are  oretty  certain  that  it  would  not  be  uaed. 

t.  The  ob^  of  lopritbma  is  the  performance  of  the 
second  and  third  operations  in  the  following  ascending  scales 
by  means  of  the  more  easy  one  which  precedes  it : — 
Addition,       Multiplication,    Raising  of  Powen. 
Subtraction,   Diiision,  £1  traction  of  Roots. 

Thus  multiplicatiott  is  reduced  to  addition,  raising  of  powen 
to  multiplicatioa,  division  to  subtraction,  extraction  of  roots 
to  divisioB. 

fi.  The  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  two  numbers  gives  the 
logarithm  of  their  product,  the  difierence  of  two  logarithma 
gives  the  logarithm  of  the  Quotient,  and  so  on.    These  rules 
are  best  expressed  m  symbols,  thus : 
log  A  +  log  B  =  log  (A  X  B) 

log  A  -  log  B  =  log  (A^B  or  -y  j 

log  (A")  =  m  X  log  A 

log(yA)        =logA^m 

8.  The  logarithms  wanted  are  taken  partly  finom  a  table, 
partly  fnm  an  easily  remembered  rule.  The  integer  part  of 
the  logarithm  is  found  by  the  rule ;  the  fractional  part  oy  the 
table. 

4.  The  inteser  portion  of  the  logarithm  b  called  the 
charaeterMc  of  the  number :  thus  12167  *  3  has  3  *  33592  for  iU 
logarithm,  and  3  is  the  characteristic  of  3167*3.  It  is  very 
common  to  call  this  3  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  itself; 
but  it  is  better  to  ^x  this  appellation  upon  it  in  connection 
with  the  number  from  which  it  arises. 

5.  The  characteristic  of  a  number  depends  entirely  upon 
the  place  which  the  decimal  point  occupies.  But  tl^  rest,  or 
fractional  part,  of  the  logarithm  of  that  number  depends  upon 
the  significant  figures  only  of  the  number,  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  meaning  which  those  figures  svin  by  their 
position  relatively  to  the  decimal  point.  Thus  '21673, 
21*673,  •00021673,  21673,  21673000,  &c.  are  numbers 
with  different  characteristics,  or  different  integer  portions  in 
their  logarithms.  But  the  fractional  portions  are  the  same  in 
the  logarithms  of  all,  namely,  '33592. 

6.  The  characteristic  of  a  number  may  be  cither  sosthee  or 
negative.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lay 
down  the  rules  for  using  these  Quantities,  directing  the  reader 
who  is  not  used  to  the  distincnon  to  try  to  explain  them  by 
considering  positive  (|uantities  as  gains,  negative  Quantities 
as  losses,  addition  as  junction,  subtraction  as  removal.  Thus 
the  addition  of  a  positive  quantity  (annexation  of  a  gain)  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  subtraction  of  a  negative  Quantity 
(remotil  of  a  loss) ;  and  so  on.  The  following  examples  will 
illustrate  this ;  the  nesative  quantity  being  distinguished  from 
the  positive  one  by  a  bar  drawn  above  it : — 


8  and   6  make  8. 

2  from  3  gives  1. 

8  and  11  make  7. 

2  from  8  ....  6. 

?  and  7  make  9. 

3  from  ^2  ....  6? 

4  times  F  is  24; 

T  from  2" 1. 

cany  3,  which  gives  21. 

8  from  3  .  •  •  •  5. 

7.  The  rale  for  finding  the  characteristic  is  as  follows. 
When  there  are  significant  figures  before  the  decimal  point, 
the  characteristic  b  one  less  than  the  number  of  them.  But 
when  the  sip^nificant  figures  begin  after  the  decimal  point,  the 
eharaderistic  naust  be  marked  negative,  and  must  point  out 
ikeflace  in  whidk  eipufiocaice  begins.  Thus  the  characteristic 
of  2791-68  is  8;  that  of  17462  is  4;   that  of  29*137  is  1 ; 


thatof  9*999  is  0;  that  of -763  is T;  tbtofOlMki; 
that  of -000072  is  6. 

8.  It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  this  faraksa  nle,  m  « 
seems  to  be,  requires  snbdiviaioo  only  on  aeooat  of  the 
notions  generally  attached  to  the  dedmd  fimA^  vkidi  a 
treated  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  places  of  the  aaabcr.  Bm  if 
the  decimal  point  were,  as  it  ought  to  be,  ceawdtwd  m  on 
and  parcel  of  the  imirs  phee,  ao  that  12-84,  far  imukTm 
not  (I  J  2  I  •  I  8  I  4  I  ,  bu  t  II  I  2  •  I  8  I  4  I ,  thrn  th«  ;- 
rules  might  be  given  under  one,  as  foUows.  Tbe  dune. 
teristic  of  a  number  is  the  number  of  plaoei  br  vhid  Um 
fint  significant  figure  is  distant  from  the  mut's  pLn ;  ad  ■ 
positive  when  that  first  figure  falls  to  the  left,  Metdve  wba 
to  the  right  Thus  in  Itf34<667  or  128  (4)  667  it  a  3;  a 
- 00029  or  (0«)  00029  it  b  4. 

9.  A  mixed  numberi  such  as  8  * 
and  divided : 


92741 
6 


92741,  M  thai 
6)8-  99741 


ilU}iUiS 


i8«  56446 


1*  65467 


In  multiplication,  the  multiplication  of  the  negative  fir4n> 
produces  a  negative  result,  and  the  carrtoge  fbn  the  pm  *  ?• 
part  goes  in  diminution  of  this  number.  The  Isit  lUp  »  ~ 
6  times  7  is  18,  and  5  is  13.  In  diviflon,»a  diriiiblo  i^ti 
must  be  sought  above  the  negative  chsncterittk,  waW^ 
it ;  and  tbe  units  neoeamrv  to  make  up  that  difinUe  fi^.-* 
must  be  afterwards  carriea  to  the  right  in  tbe  uml  «i; 

Thus  when  21*116  is  divided  by  5,  the  fint  step  a:-  J  j 

contained  in  25,  5  times,  carry  4 ;  then  5  is  oootaiMd  to  W 
8  times.  &c. 


6)21-116 
5-828 


11)8-212 


1-292 


10)3l-606 


4-961 


10.  The  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  is  taken  out  of  *« 
These  are  not  complete  logarithms,  which  conk.  >- 
be  ^ven,  since  the  real  logarithms  are  generalljr  interibAi  • 
decimals.  The  only  numbers  which  have  logarithait  apuN 
of  finite  expression  (in  the  system  commonly  uicd)  in  'it*r 
in  the  series  ....  '0001,  -001,  -01,  -1,  1,  10, 100, 1000. 
of  which  the  complete  logarithms   are  tbe  chstacteTvij 

themselves,  or  ....  4,8,¥,T,  O,  1,  2,  8,  ....  TV  u'-U 
give  only  a  certain  number  of  the  first  dechasl  pbcti.  '' 
may  be  named  after  the  number  of  dedmab  m  ikt  kfvnhi* 
they  give.  Thus  a  table  which  gives  fbur  dedmsli  is  nrt 
losarithm  may  be  called  a  four-figiirB  table;  and  woo  ^ 
oslcolator  chooses  his  table  Mcording  to  the  degrseof  srvvj 
he  wants :  the  general  rule  being  that,  ao  anav  dednk  » 
there  are  in  the  logarithms,  so  many  sisnificsat  figuft  fA  '-^ 
answer  may  be  found  correct,  with  peniaps  an  error  of  1  o 
or  two  in  the  last  figure.     Thus  if  the  rsal  sam 


inestion  were  '00128769728,  we  might  expect  fros  f«' 
igure  tables  to  get  -001236,  •001287,  001288,  or  -OOJr 
kit  seven-fiffure  tables  would  probablr  give  fi«m  •OOmtt'- 


But  seven-figure 

to  -001237699.  Perhaps  the  liabilit^V  the  lait  fifurr  t. 
error  is,  for  the  general  ran  of  oaeetioos,  rather  om  tba- 
under  stated  in  the  above.  Four  figures  is  veiy  e|((n  cwnr' 
five  figures  almost  always.  When  fiiyr^  flgM  sra  not  »ii* 
fident,  we  should  recommend  havinif  recoane  to  «ves  1: 
once,  for  a  reason  presently  1 

1 1.  We  insert  spedmena  of  a  i 
a  seven-figure  table. 


3 


Four^figure  Tabk. 
4         5         6 


Its    486    781 


Ltg^ithme. 


40 
41 
41 
48 


6081 

6081 

6049 

6128 

6188 

6149 

6289 

6948 

6253 

6835 

6845 

6855 

605816064 
6160  I  6170 
6268  I  6274 
6865  I  6875 


6075 

6085 

6096 

6107 

6180 

6191 

6201 

6212 

6284 

6294 

6304 

6314 

6385 

6395 

6405 

6415 

6117  I  1  2  8  { 
6222  I  1  2  8 
6825  112  8 
6425  112  8 


4  8  6  I  8  9  10 
4  56|76  • 

4  5  617" 
4  5  617 


76  9 
6  9  I 


JMhgaHikms. 


0          1 

2 

3          4 

5 

6          7 

8 

9       12  3 

«  5  6    7  8  9 

60 
61 
62 
•8 

3981     3990 
4074    4083 
4169    4178 
4266    4276 

3999 
4098 
4188 
4285 

4009    4018 
4102    4111 
4198    4207 
4295    4805 

4027 
4121 
4217 
4815 

4036     4046 
413U     4140 
4227    4986 
4888    4885 

4055 
4150 
4248 
4845 

4064     I  2  8 
4159    1  2  8 
4266     1  2  8 
4855    1  t  8 

4  56    676 
4  56    769 
4  8  6    7  89 
458    788 

11. 
n: 


■ 

r 

■1 

"^  „.. 

n^n 

i*'TJ 

■^-uri 

1    V-IIM 

a>wk 

TIiWQ 

'ifrtM 

,;7tf« 

J«!i| 

*.,. 

... 

...- 

.... 

1    ... 

'At        . 

.  •  •• 

t  *  *m 

•  ik  *  rt 

«  «  '^    1 

t>'r> 

^4!W 

*  •" 

■^171* 

^^flT 

mtii 

*hfm 

ifc^lAj-a 

▼fcT 

I  j  Ml 

lite 

«    4t 

t   f» 

f  1m 


Jgf 'filWQC'SMtil*^!  ( 


j  T4fte 

I  Mill  %  v^'weotiAia» 


i:!*iyjnEie  ^ 


a? 


4^    ^iCttfiPM  Iffik-f^r  >4 


ft  ' 


•■h  tif  t?v- 


1  t^SJ*? 

<  ^Ji'^ 

»  gT  lbs  vibok<^ 

1     '    ,  J 

1  £siiet«£t 

l/iff  n(  ^Tn^  Wt        i '  *ii!^^!! 


II     Ttihi  ra^ims  l>  ^  nd'iim'ji 
I  iks  die  chmderlrtaQ  c«  ^ ' 


&M* 


►  irr;iiTfim»  ki 


tttolfi 


Anil 

mil  tbd  wti^  riT  dfidisiy  Ufii  omiitkir  lo  ft  IcfwrilJiA  b  ai  fht* 
Ij^wi;  Stntk  otil  uiiOti|r  tfii!  lepvidtm  ibii  dodboaki  iwif  aynlv* 
Ihc  dfdisttli  »f  thiu  i^kitii  la^pt^ilttti^  iiid  tak<  tbu  foor  ^tpmrt 
of  Miylm  li^lffnfiii«  ii»  ihStn  fivr  £bii  San  foer  dgnUfnAift  nf 
Ibe  Mitn^o^*    Dm  %  luk*  amli  tti>!  dc^tMU  Jmt  imxI  (til 

iIkjH.  Ilf  tfefi  d^^B  dedt£4t^.  ^al  i-atfl  thh  lill^KR^ttr  i*^P  tf|»^ 

QitauMf  jM^.     Ar  iii«ttilotf«l  fun,  «iil 

iUn»iv  tt|^  Urn  t^viL  it  wlilch  iooipt  mHJt 

e4|irt«Mi  Ute  t{Qftidf«;  u  Ltut  lii'tJt  Ai^iuili^Kt  uf  tlie  analm* 

(■64S^.      ,  Oils 

tilmiikr  dU^^vx^-s;.  Xf ;  ^livI  J '                           i  Ui^^v^  ftmni 

HiVtT  Ibai^  5  lin*'^ ;  it*  thttt  *                          i»re.     *riifr  fi^ 

•Ji|aiiagr.L    '          ■.,,'■.■  '    '^'-r-i  .    Mid, 

ii»ll<f  tit  itite 

It  «Mii  lit  be  .<  I  r  TO  inft  Iqgfi. 

Hliiiiit  n  tom^  -^  Et 


LOG 


228 


LOG 


n.  Tb«  Itar  q«MtioM  workwi  than  with 
hgiritluM  •!«  dMN  wariud  with  fire-flgm  kgaithm: — 


17798 
68426 

4-M087 
4«80SS7 

11S8900000 

9*08864 
05881 

I -9278 

88)88( 

0-a8495 
8 

190-87 

9*97960 
87944 

17-898 
•94294 

18*889 


28787 
9744S 


26816 


24)220 


•00OOA5692,    11)5*74580 

•41044  1-61885 

61821 


10)40 
28)160 

18.  The  ■eTen-figore  taUet  hare  five  fis'itres  of  number, 
with  serea  deciinals  of  kgurithiii ;  tiid  the  sixth  tad  aereoth 
ngnifionti  of  the  namber  are  to  be  provided  for  by  meut  of 
the  tabular  differeMee.  But  aa  ^eae  tabular  diflerenoea  nin 
to  three  and  foor  places  of  figures,  their  tenths  are  written 
down  in  small  separate  tables.  [Pbopoxtiovaii  Pabts,  P.  C] 
To  take  out  a  logarithm,  take  out  the  seven  dedmab  belong- 
ing to  the  first  ^v9  sif^nificants  of  the  number,  and  add  from 
the  table  of  proportional  parts  the  number  opposite  to  the 
sixth  sigmfiosnt,  and  one-tenth  of  that  opposite  to  the  seventh 

mnificant.    ""  -   -    •     •         - 

wWdi 
tiMeibr 

45517       ••        ^TCS    6561786 

Xsb.PrSbP*    8  ..  29 

Do.     do.         7  7 


■gmncmii,  ana  ooe-ienui  oi  wn  opponie  lo  uie  Bevenu 
cant.    Thus  to  find  the  logarithm  of  455178689,  of 
the  fint  aevcn  significanti  are  45617«7,  look  in  the 
br  46617,  and  we  havo 


6581772 
So  the  logarithm  required,  as  fiur  ai^  leven-figure  tables  will 
give  it,  is  8*6581772. 

A  little  practioe  will  enable  the  calculator  to  add  together, 
without  wnting  them  down,  tk»  two  contingents  deriv^  from 
the  table  of  proportioaal  parli.    The  computer  must  be  care* 
liss  tne  chang< 


fid  not  to  miss  the  change' of  the  third  figure  of  a  losarithm, 
which  usually  lakes  pUoe  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  tfiou^h  it 
can  only  be  marked  at  the  beffinning.  Thus,  in  the  specimen 
the  logarithm  of  45603  has  the  decimals  6589934,  but  that  of 
45604  has  6590029,  not  6580029.  Some  roaric  is  usually 
made  to  give  wammg  that  the  change  has  taken  place ;  but 
those  whose  attention  is  so  little  alive  to  the  circumstance  as 
to  stand  much  m  need  of  this  mark  will  (rflen  make  the  mis- 
take in  spite  of  it. 

19.  To  take  the  number  to  a  g^ven  logarithm  oat  of  aevea- 
figore  tables  proceed  as  follows:  Find  the  nearest  decimals 
■nder  the  given  decimals,  and  by  aabtraction  find  the  mmiI- 
tammipart.  Take  out  the  five  number-figures  belonging  to 
the  attained  part,  for  the  first  five  ngnificants  of  the  number. 
Look  in  the  teble  of  proiiortiooal  parts  for  the  nearest  under 
the  unattuned  part,  andf  take  the  digit  oppoaite  to  it  for  the 
alxth  significant.  Annex  a  cipher  to  the  remainder  of  the 
onattained  part,  and  take  the  digit  oppoaite  to  the  result  (or 
its  nearest)  in  the  table  of  pioportioiml  parts  for  the  seventh 
significant  For  instance,  required  the  number  to  the  hoair 
i&ml  •6590176: 

6590176 
45606     ..        6590125 


1*9278        0«2S49488 
6 


51 
6  48 

8  80 

Number  reciBired  45* 60558 
90.  The  following  is  the  woritinff  of  the  fonr  questions 
alnady  woited  with  four-figure  sod  five-figure  tables: 
17798        4-2508712 
68426        4*8022678 


lilMl 


9*0526385 
0526170 
218 
8  198 

6  220 

1128856000 


17-298 
"942942 


1*2378703 
T-9744850 


18*88941       1 •2633858 


190*8682        2*2795944 


00005569181     11)5*7457913 


-4104439 


1-6132538 


91.  More  com^ieated  questions  may  be  dfraetfy  lolvsd  bt 
logarithms,  that  la,  without  reouiring  to  seik  the  saabe 
to  a  lo|[;nrUhm  until  the  end  or  the  praeem,  «  kt^  m  tkt 
multiplicatioos.  divisions,  involutions,  and  ewlBUum  in  m 
broken  by  addltiooa  or  aubtraethma.  Thus  to  (alnhto 
^  {e^bYc^d}  we  form  for  the  logarithm  of  thsaww 

j^{2logii  +  log*  +  Jlogc-h>grf} 

But  if  additions  or  subtractions  iBtervene,  die  prooos  nat  W 
broken  to  produce  the  result ;  that  is,  the  loomaie  ^nom 
must  be  suspended,  and  the  results  exhifaitea  m  Dosami  (v 
the  perfonnanoe  of  the  adriitiiins  and  sabtnctioQi  (uaka 
indeed  the  logarithms  described  in  the  next  article  be  ca« 
ployed).  Thus  to  find  V  (jai'b^cd),  it  would  be  new. 
saiy,  not  merely  to  form  the  loffarithms  of  d^6  and  etf.  or 
2]oga-flog6andlogc-flog<^bottofindUM  nuibentd 
them :  these  numbers  oeing  then  added,  snd  the  kgviiU 
of  the  sum  bdng  taken,  hau  the  last  logarithm  ii  the  hyi- 
rithm  of  the  answer. 

22.  There  is  nothing  in  the  trigononMtrical  lopritim 
more  than  ia  described  in  Txioovomxxxical  Tabui,  P.  C 
Many  young  students,  from  seldom  or  never  onig  the  tctia( 
sines,  cosines,  &fi.  of  anglea,  but  only  their  h^gsmbsu,  i.n 
apt  to  oonfonnd  the  former  with  the  latter. 

23.  Some  little  additional  correctness  may  be  sbtatsed  b; 
anneibg  to  the  use  of  the  tables,  as  given  above,  la  itte^ 
to  add  something  for  one  more  figure  of  the  unmber.  Tbi^ 
suppose  it  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  11*  8749tt.  li 
tiie  four-figure  table  113  has  0531  and  ...7  addi  26.  Tbi 
next  figure  is  4,  which,  had  it  been  the  fourth  ngmfemn. 
would  have  added  15 ;  being  the  fifth,  let  it  add  the  tenth  ^ 
15,  or  its  nearest  integer,  2.  Hence  we  add  28  bsind  f. 
26  to  0531,  and  get  0559  instead  of  0557,  m  a  neircr  t> 
proach  to  the  loffarithm.  Again,  in  the  five-figure  talCr, 
1137  gives  05576,  and  the  tabular  diflerenoe  it  88.  TV 
4  gives  15,  or  4  tenths  of  38,  and  the  9  oogbt  to  f*f 
9nundredths  of  38,  or  3.  Consequently  15 -f  8,  or  IS,  » 
added,  giving  05594.  Had  49  been  read  as  50,  fat  the  bmb: 
way,  19  would  have  been  added.  In  the  seveD-%ire  tiUti 
11374  fives  0559132;  9  adds  345,  tiie  2  shoald  idd  :^ 
tenth  of  77,  and  the  8  should  add  the  hinidfedtli  of  9K 
hence  3  more  should  be  added  than  arises  from  the  %Qre«  91 
This  plan  may  be  foUowed  when  the  greatest  actunrj  > 
desiraole,  especially  in  the  four-figure  tible.  It  ii  iMrt  ■^ 
ful  when  the  tabular  diflerenees  are  large,  that  is,  st  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tabl^ 

24.  It  may  soi^etimes  save  a  mistake  if  ths  ooapei^ 
remember  that  the  sigmficants  of  the  number  gensnll;  me 
lessthanthoaeoftfaededmalsinthelogariUun.  TboiW) 
has  301....  for  the  decimal  figures  of  the  logarithm.  It  ■  k< 
so  however  at  the  beginning  of  the  table,  and  the  figttffs  «< 
the  logarithm  overtake  tboM  of  the  number  betwesn  1ST  1 3 
and  13713. 

25.  The  rule  of  tiie  characteristics,  when  well  lesnt,  fitf- 
nishes  one  of  the  easiest  modes  of  aasigning  the  pbce  of  i 
decimal  point  in  a  common  division.  Tor  ezample,  is  di- 
viding -0017643  by  •018416,  the  chamcteristio  beJaglml 
3»  we  shall  have  to  carry  1  to  2,  because  the  sScoifinsu  ti 
the  divisor,  18,  are  greater  than  those  of  the  dividcad.  17. 
Take  1  tiien  from  8,  which  leaves  3,  the  dimaitsiiitic  oT  the 
quotient,  whidi  has  therefore  '0  before  its  signifiesati.  The 
rule  is,  to  find  the  chancteristic  of  the  quotient,  from  Ihsi  d 
the  dividend  subtract  that  of  the  divbo-,  eoiyiag  1  if  the 
significants  of  the  diviaor  be  greater  than  these  of  ths  di- 
vidend. 

26.  In  usmg  the  trigooometriod  tahiea,  or  sny  otiMr,  c0«; 
fol  attention  must  be  paid  toihe  r%lit  riMMesftbssiithed 
ofrnterpolatioD.  If  tiie  argumeot  and  taMar  icsnit  (Tasu. 
P.  C],  or  tiie  numbers  with  whioh  we  mtgt  fh$mkn* 
those  which  we  take  from  it,  toaeaae  togetiwr  er  SaSam 
togetiier,  then  tiie  aherslioBa  introdnosd  Inr  the  labls  ef  pi*- 

isist  m  ad^ng  to  either  for  eveiyatftiss 

mtktamoHag  for  -*-^  ■  hiiiiiwtiwM.    Bsti 


poftional  parts  oo 
to  the  otiicr,  and 


l.m 


'MSi 
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LONDONDERRY,  RTiBERT  STEWART,  MAIU 
QUESS  OF,  waf  bom  at  tiie  family  aeat  of  Mount  Stewart, 
in  the  ooanty  of  Down,  Iceland,  on  the  18th  of  Juno,  1769 
(the  aaoie  year  which  garn  birth  to  tho  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte).  His  father,  of  the  same  namea, 
afler  representing  the  county  of  Down  for  many  yeais  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  was  ruade  Baron  Stewart  of  Londonderry  in 
1789,  Viscount  CastUsreagh  in  1796,  Earl  of  Londonderry  m 
1796,  and  Marquess  of  Londonderry  in  1816  —all  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland.  Robe.-t  was  his  only  child  that  survived  by  his 
first  wife,  Sarah  Frances,  daughter  of  Francis  Seymour,  First 
Marqueis  of  Hertford,  whom  he  mairied  in  1766,  and  who 
died  in  1770. 

The  estate  of  Mount  Stewart  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  father  of  the  first  marquess,  who  sat  in  the 
Irish  pwrliament  for  the  city  of  Londonderry.  Before  this 
the  family  were  known  as  Stewarts  of  Ballylawn  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  of  which  property  John  Stewart,  the  great- 
ffreatrgrandfather  of  Alexander,  the  first  of  them  who  settled 
in  Ireumd,  obtained  a  grant  from  Kins  Charles  I.  There 
seems  to  be  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  nearly  related 
to  some  ennobled  branch  of  the  Stewarts :  but  the  connexion 
appears  not  to  be  distinctly  traceable,  and  is  variousljr  g^vcn 
in  the  several  accounts.  The  descent  of  the  family  is  com- 
monly deduced,  or  rather  assumed  to  be,  from  Sir  Thomas 
Stewart  of  Minto,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Blantyre,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Dabwinton  and  Garlies,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  John  Stewart  is  stated  to  have 
eiiujnated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  received  the  first  part  of 
his  education  at  the  free  grammar-school  of  Armagh; 
whence  he  was  removed  in  1786  to  St.  John*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  not  yet  of  age  when,  on  his  father  being 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1789,  he  ofiered  himself  for  the  va- 
cant seat  in  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Down,  and 
was  returned,  though  not  without  a  severe  contest,  which 
lasted  for  three  months,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  family 
25,00(M.  or  30,000/.  Nor  did  he  come  in  without  pledging 
himself,  in  pontradiction  to  what  had  hitherto  been  the  family 
politics,  to  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  had  for 
aome  time  been  a  popular  watchword  in  Ireland.  For  three 
or  four  yean,  accordingly,  he  was  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  party  of  the  opjxMition,  though  to  the  aristocratic  and 
more  moderate  section  of  it.  He  very  early  began  to  take 
part  in  the  debates. 

His  conversion  from  liberalism  seems  to  have  taken  place' 
about  1793  or  1794 ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  considered  to  nave 
been  the  natural  result  of  his  family  position  cooperating 
with  the  more  alarming  aspect  which  popular  politics  in 
Ireland  were  every  day  assuming.  Up  to  this  time  he  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  universally  regarded  as  an  unusually  amiable 
as  well  aa  honourable  young  man :  after  his  change  of  prin- 
ciples he  was  commonly  represented  as  a  prodigy  both  of^per- 
fidy  and  of  heartlessness. 

In  the  summer  of  1794  he  was  returned  to  the  British  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Tregony ;  and  af^er  remuning  si- 
lent for  a  session  he  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  seconding  the  Address  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1795.  It  u  said  to  have  greatly  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions excited  by  the  reputation  he  had  brought  over  with  him. 
He  was  to  the  last  a  remarkably  unequal  speaker ;  at  one 
time  rionff  above,  at  another  time — sometimes  on  the  same 
night— falling  below  his  ordinary  or  average  style  of  execu- 
tion in  a  degree  scarcely  credible,  and  the  more  wonderful  in 
a  person  of  so  much  nerve  and  self-possesnon. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  spoken  again  during  this 
parliament,  which  was  dissolved  after  the  close  of  that  its 
sixth  sesnoo,  in  May,  1796.  That  year  he  became  Viscount 
Castlereagh ;  and  he  was  again  returned  to  the  next  British 

Sirliament,  which  met  in  September,  for  the  borough  of 
rford.  But  he  vacated  his  seat  in  July,  1797  ;  upon  which 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Down,  and  waa  made  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  for  Ireland. 
In  the  beginning  of  1798  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  an  Irish  privy  counsellor:  and  m>m  thia 
date  be  may  be  regarded  as  liaving  been  distinctly  the 
nunisterial  leader  in  the  Commons.  The  credit  or  discre- 
dit of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion,  which  broke  out  and  wu  put  down  in  thb 
f«ar  has  siso  been  commonly  assigned  to  him,  although  it 


does  not  appear  tbat  ha  really  did  man  thaa  oHijr  am  tb 
system  which  he  found  already  in  adioa  whaa  ha  tmt  mm 
office.  He  waa  no  doubt  one  of  the  priactpal  imnum  u 
the  project  of  the  Union,  whidi  followed  twoyaansfWr. 

He  wtf  returned  for  the  county  of  Down  to  ihs  fini  la. 
perial  Parliament,  which  met  in  Febraaiy,  1801 ;  sad  •!»  to 
the  second,  which  met  in  November,  180S;  though  aiioR  *Jt* 
latter  occasion  not  till  after  a  aevere  straggle  with  the  taitt^. 
of  the  Downshire  fiimily,  whose  hostility  bsd  been  |«ot. 
bj  the  dismissal  of  the  late  maraueas  from  the  eonaaad  o 
militia  regiment  and  the  lord^lieutenancy  of  the  eooaiv  ii^ 
his  opposition  to  the  Union. 

In  tne  beginning  of  1802  he  had  been  made  a  privy  nm. 
seller  of  Great  Britain,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Cw. 
trol ;  and  he  retained  that  office  afW  Mr.  Pitt  retiivi  i.  i 
throughout  the  Addington  admmistntioo.  After  M-  ?.•* 
returned  to  power,  Viscount  Castlereagh  was,  m  July,  I»  : 
promoted  to  be  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secreurW  «.' 
sute  (taking  the  department  of  War  and  the  Colgoi«i).  lit 
was  now,  however,  thrown  out  of  the  reoresentslkm  of  IV  i  •, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  norough  of  Bom:;- 
bridge,  for  which  he  waa  returned  in  January,  1806.  o  i 
vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Scott,  an  -' 
Lord  Eldon.  He  resigned  with  the  rest  at  the  csbiaet  ei  *> 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt  shortly  after  this ;  and  to  the  next  uuia 
ment,  which  met  in  December,  with  a  new  ministjT,  (•■  m 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Plympton  Esrle. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Portland  admiaistrstioo,  to  Ak  , 
1807,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  reappointed  to  his  fenMr  odvr  ' 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  he  was  agam  retarned  for  Pljaipcos  :> 
the  parliament  which  met  in  Mar  of  this  year.  He  wm  hv 
considered  the  individual  principally  answerable  for  the  oofxlr 
of  the  war ;  and  the  failure  of  the  disastrous  expeditioQ  to  U  ^ 
cheren  in  the  summer  of  1809  not  only  drew  upoo  bio  a  •« 
general  unpopularity,  but  involved  him  in  a  penonaJ  vfoar'. 
with  his  colleague  Mr.  Canning,  the  Secretarr  for  Forrr 
Alftirs,  which  led  first  to  the  ret ignation  of  beta,  sod  xhn : 
a  duel  between  them,  in  which  Canning,  on  the  Kcood  :.- 
was  severely  wounded.  In  the  earlier  part  of  thii  ane  tw 
also,  some  sensation  had  been  made  by  two  renorts  of  it\n'. 
committees  of  the  Commons  which  chvged  Lore  Csitlrm: 
along  with  other  perMms,  the  one  with  corrupt  piidkn  to  .«- 
taining  the  returns  of  members  for  Irish  boroogba,  tbe  lu^ 
with  irregularitiea  in  the  disposal  of  Indian  patrooifee. 

Lord  Castlereagh  remained  out  of  office  till  Febrar*. 
1812;  when,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Maropesi  WeUnr 
he  was  appointed  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Foreip  IVp^ 
ment.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  which  kXkmtt  r 
May,  he  was  regarded  as  ministeiial  leader  m  the  Cood^' 
To  the  new  parliament  which  met  in  Novcaiber,  Ihli 
was  once  more  returned  as  representative  for  the  cmBtn' 
Down ;  md  he  also  retained  that  aeat  in  the  nest  tvo  pr^«> 
menta,  which  met  ih  August,  1818,  and  in  April,  1820.  N 
return  to  office  of  Mr.  Cuining,  however,  in  1816,  had  irlirf 
him  from  a  considerable  part  of  his  labours  is  the  coodan .« 
public  business  in  the  House,  till  that  gcotleosa  s^  "*■ 
tired  in  1820. 

Meanwhile  in  the  end  of  the  year  1813  Lord  Caitimw*- 
had  gone  as  British  plenipotentiary  to  the  negotae*'* 
opened  with  the  French  government  at  Chltilkm,  v^k 
however  broke  off  af^er  a  few  weeks  without  aaj  rodx ;  ^ 
he  had  also  appeared  as  representative  of  the  Kisf  of  &^ 
land  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  May,  1814;  at  the  Coor**  ' 
Vienna,  in  October  of  the  same  year ;  at  that  of  Fvii  sf^  '^* 
battle  of  Waterioo  in  the  following  yew ;  and  at  that  of  A  i- 
la.Chapelle  in  1818.  On  such  oocasioiis  as  these,  ha  ^ 
figure  and  grace  of  manner  ahowed  to  great  advaatirt.  H' 
likewise  attended  Georse  IV.  to  Ireland  in  1820,  vkov  ^ 
had  for  the  moment  the  gratificatkm  of  baiaf  cxirewi; 
popular  among  his  countrymen.  He  bad  been  mads  s  Kav*' 
of  the  Garter  m  1818,  and  he  became  MarMiof  LmU* 
deny  by  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  8th  Of  April,  Uii- 

Lonl  Londonderry  died  by  Ua  own  Iwid  at  his  srtt  U 
North-Cray.Plaoe,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  en  the  I«h  ^^ 
August,  1822.  Something  unusual  in  bis  nanaer  ha^  |^ 
occasionally  obaerved  for  aocae  montha,  and  fer  a  fev  ih^ 
before  the  melancholy  catastrophe  his  extreme  ifritsbiist  «-^ 
other  aymptoma  of  mental  diaeise  had  stroaft^  cscited  u^* 
notice  of  his  domestics  and  friends.  On  the  9lh,  the  Vuf  « 
Welluwton  wrote  to  Dr.  Bankhcad  :-•*  I  sincwily  hBpc  en 
you  win  contrive,  by  some  pretence,  to  00  down  ta  to  W 
ship.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  very  uaweO;  he  •W**' •"  ** 
to  nave  been  exceedingly  harassed,  much  fal%MK*  saa  •••• 
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worlMd  ddrihg  ^  Mb  sissiion  of  tiarliament :  Knd  I  Ittve  no 
doubt  h^  Irijooni  imder  menial  delirium ;  fli  least  this  id  tny 
fanpreiriofi.'  The  coroner's  jmy  which  sat  upon  the  body 
brought  in  a  TCrdict  of  Idnacy.  He  had  married  in  1794 
ImAj  Emily- Aime  Hdbart,  voungest  daughter  of  John,  second 
Earl  of  Bocldnghamshire,  out  he  died  without  idsue,  and  the 
title  went  to  his  half-'brotiief;  the  present  Marquess. 

There  ww  no  brilliancy  of  intellect  in  Lord  Londonderry, 
acafcehreren  the  Ordinary  amount  oF  Hteraiy  cultivation  and 
taate.  '  ills  spedking,  though  fluent  and  sometimes  spirited, 
was  always  inelegant  and  slovenly,  and  occasionally  so  to  a 
Jodicroos  degree.  To  any  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy 
of  pofitics  he  mad^  no  pretension  ;  no^  did  6ven  his  practical 
views  commonly  evince  any  superior  sagacity.  But  he  had 
great  business  talents ;  and  that  qualiflcation,  with  his  charm 
of  manner,  fitted  him  admirably  for  managing  men,  and  was 
the  main  secret  of  hii  success  m  life.  Something  too,  how* 
ever,  ia  to  be  attributed  to  certain  moral  qualities  which  he 
possessed.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  be  enter- 
tamed  about  some  of  his  political  prooeedings,  or  acts  done  in 
his  political  capacity,  his  personal  character  was  admitted  by 
ail  who  knew  him  to  be  that  of  an  honourable  and  high- 
niiiided  man,  upon  both  whose  firmness  and  fearlessness  every 
Tvliance  Could  in  all  circnmstances  be  placed.  His  integrity  in 
this  aense  Had  even  something  of  a  roughness  or  sternness  that 
might  almost  he  said  to  contrast  with  the  amenity  of  his  manner. 
(Memoir  in  Anmud  Regi$ter  for  1822*  which,  however, 
abounds  with  omissions  and  inaccurades  ]  PcarUamentanj  His- 
Hny,  and  other  records  of  the  time.) 

LONGBI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  painter,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  engravers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
^■as  bom  at  Monza  in  1766.  His  fiither  was  a  sitk-mercer, 
and  intended  hia  son  for  the  church,  but,  through  his  own  de< 
termination,  Giuseppe  was  finally  placed  with  the  Florentine 
Vinccnao  Vangelisti,  professor  m  the  Brera  at  Milan,  under 
whom  he  learnt  engraving.  He  studied  afterwards  some  time 
in  Rmne,  where  he  became  acquunted  with  Raphael  Morghen, 
a  very  c^ebnrted  engraver ;  and  Longhi  soon  obtained  a  re- 
potatioo  himself  by  his  print  from  the  Genius  of  Music,  a 
ptctore  by  Guide  in  the  Chigi  Palace. 

A  fter  his  return  to  Milan  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  minia- 
ture paiotinr,  until  he  was  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  make  anr 
eneraving  of  Gros's  portrait  of  him ;  and  he  was  appointed 
atxmt  the  same  time* (1798)  to  succeed  Vangelisti,  aeccased, 
as  professor  of  engraving  in  the  Academy  of  the  Brera,  to 
irhrch,  during  Longfai's  professorship,  many  distinguished  en- 
/f ravers  of  the  present  time  in  Italy  owe  their  education.     It 
was  one  of  Lonefai's  first  principles  to  make  the  means  subser- 
rimt  to  the  ena,  and  not  the  end  to  the  means :  he  always 
defjtvcated  cleverness  of  Kne  as  a  principal  object,  and  in  his 
own  wtyrk<  manual  dexterity  is  invariably  subordinate  to  con- 
formity of  style.    His  first  object  was  to  give,  as  nearly  as 
pomble,  the  general  character,  colour,  and  texture  of  the 
original,  and   the  etching-needle  was  accordingly  his  chief 
iiutrument.     He  excelled  in  light  and  shade.     Among  bis 
prizKnuol  works  are — the  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  after  Raphael ; 
the     Sposalizio,    or  the  Marriage   of   the   Virgin,    and   a 
Holy   r  aniily,  after  the  same ;    the  £ntomhment,  after  D. 
Crcspi ;  the  Maedalen,  ai^er  Corrcggio ;   the  Madonna  del 
Lagn,  after  Da  Vmci;    Galatea,  after  Albani;   and  many 
lieads,  afrer  Rembrandt.     The  Sposalizio  was  engraved  as 
a  conopanion-piece,  or  pendant^  to  Morghen*s  large  print  of 
the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael.     He  commenced  in  1827 
tn   engrave   the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michelangelo,  from  a 
drswing  by  the  Roman  painter  Minardi,  but  he  died  without 
fim^htn'ir  it :  it  was  however  considerably  advanced,  and,  if  not 
already  finished,  will  probably  be  completed  by  some  one  of 
bi«  dUtinpiished  scholars.      The  Madonna  del  Velo,  after 
Rapkael,  Longhi  also  left  unfinished,  but  it  was  completed  in 
1834  by  his  pupil  the  Cav.  Toschi.     Longhi  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  1831.     He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and 
member  of  many  academies. 

Besides  a  few  poems  and  other  essays,  there  is  a  treatise  on 
mgraTinff,  by  Longhi  (*  La  Calcographia*),  which  has, been 
Uanslatea  into  German  by  C.  Sterth ;  and  contains  a  Life  of 
the  author,  by  F.  Longhena.  A  Life  of  him,  also,  with  a  list 
of  his  works,  was  pubfished  at  Milan  in  1831 ;  and  there  are 
ootices  of  him  in  tne  Kunsthiaity  and  in  Nagler's  Notes  AU- 
fKmonet  JSSbaiier'Lexicon. 

LOXGICORNES,    tiie    fourth   family   of    tetramerous 

Otdeoptera  in  Latreille'a. arrangement  of  insects.     It  includes 

a  vast  number  of  lax^e  and  beautiful  beeties,  all  remarkable  for 

the  Icnirth  of  their  antennae,  which  in  many  species  are  sevc- 
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ral  times  longer  than  their  bodies.  They  inhabH  woodi. 
where  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees,  efiecting  the  operation  by  means  of  a  long,  strong, 
homy  ovipositor  with  which  they  are  provided.  The  femalea 
are  usually  larger  than  the  males.  The  larvae  live  beneath 
the  bark  of  trees  or  in  the  wood,  in  which  they  bore  deeply 
and  do  much  damage.  The  greatest  assemblage  of  species 
and  the  largest  forms  are  found  in  South  America ;  but  longi. 
com  beetles  are  Tory  generally  dispersed.  This  family  is  di- 
vided into  three  great  groups,  of  which  the  genera  PrionuSf 
OBTtmtyXy  and  Leptura  are  the  respective  types. 

LONlCE'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Adam  Lonicer, 
a  German  botanist,  who  was  bom  in  1528  and  died  in  1586. 
He  practised  as  a  physician  at  Frankfort-on-tho-Main,  and 
wrote  a  Herbal,  which  was  merely  a  compilation  of  what  had 
been  done  by  others.  There  is  also  a  John  Lonicer  men- 
tioned who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Dioscorides. 

This  genus  is  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Caprifoliacese, 
and  has  the  tube  of  tne  calrx  5-toothed,  the  corolla  tubular, 
campanulate  or  fimnel-shaped,  with  a  5-cleft  usually  irregular 
limb:  6  stamens;  a  filiform  style,  a  capitate  stigma; 
d-celled  berries,  and  crustaceous  seeds.  The  species  are  erect 
or  climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite  exstipulate  leaves  and 
axillary  flowers.  There  are  about  60  species  of  Lonicera, 
most  of  which  have  handsome  flowers  and  emit  a  delicious 
perfume. 

L.  ctprffoHum,  Goatsleaf,  or  pale  perfoliate  Honeysuckle, 
has  ringent  whorled  terminal  and  sessile  flowers,  dedduous 
obtuse  leaves  glabrous  on  both  sides,  the  upper  leaves  con- 
nate perfoliate,  the  style  glabrous.  It  has  a  twining  stem, 
with  white  or  purplish  flowers  and  orange-coloured  berries. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  is  found 
in  woods  and  thickets  in  many  parts  of  England  and  the  south 
of  Scotiand. 

L,  Periciytnenum,  the  Woodbine,  or  Honeysuckle,  has 
climbing  branches,  the  leaves  all  separate,  deciduous,  some- 
times downy,  glaucous  benejith,  ovate,  obtuse,  attenuated  at  the 
base,  upper  ones  the  smallest ;  the  heads  of  flowere  all  tcrmi* 
nal  ovate,  imbricated ;  the  flowers  ringent.  The  flowers  are 
pale  yellow,  the  berries  red,  and  accompanied  with  perma- 
nent bracts.  This  plant  in  early  times  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess powerfiil  mediod  properties,  but  it  is  not  now  used.  It 
is  however  extensively  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries of  Europe  on  account  of  the  delicious  perfume  of  its 
flowers.  This  plant  is  the  true  *  woodbine '  of  the  poets,  and 
Milton  has  applied  to  it  the  name  *  twisted  eglantine.'  This 
plant  has  obtained  the  name  of  woodbine,  a  cormption  of 
wood-bind,  from  its  habit  of  twisting  round  the  stems  of  trees. 

Thus  Shakspere  says— 

So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  iweet  hoaeysuckle. 
Gently  entwiit  Uie  maple. 

The  name  honeysuckle  is  derived  from  the  habit  of  children, 
who  draw  the  corolla  out  of  the  calyx,  and  sock  the  collected 
honey  from  its  nectary.  Several  varieties  of  this  plant  are 
recognised  by  botanists.  All  these  are  beautiful  climbers  and 
very  fragrant;  and  trained  against  a  wall,  twining  round 
a  pole,  or  climbing  and  rambling  amongst  bushes,  are  very 
ornamental  in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  middle  Europe,  and 
veiT  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

X.  Xylosteum,  Fly  Honeysuckle,  has  2-flowered  woolly  pe- 
duncles as  long  as  the  flowers,  the  calyx-limb  deciduous,  the 
berries  slightiy  connected  at  the  base,  the  leaves  oval,  downy, 
the  stem  erect.  The  flowers  arc  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the 
berries  are  scarlet.  It  is  a  native  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  in  thickets,  hedges,  and  rocky  places,  and  by  the  side 
of  woods.  It  is  found  in  the  same  situations,  but  is  a  rare 
plant,  in  Great  Britain. 

L.  Tartaricay  the  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  has  a  glabrous 
erect  stem ;  cordato-ovate  sub-acute  leaves ;  the  peduncles 
shorter  than  the  leaves ;  the  berries  distinct  when  young  and 
nearly  globose,  but  at  length  connate  at  the  base ;  flowere 
rose-coloured,  short,  somewhat  gibbous  at  the  base;  the  fruit 
black  with  one  of  the  berries  usually  abortive :  the  peduncles 
2-flowered.  It  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  and  is  one  of^the  most 
hardy  of  European  shrubs,  growing  in  the  open  air  in  the 
gardens  of  Petersburg  and  Stockholm.  It  is  very  common  in 
British  gardens  and  is  valued  much  on  account  of  its  early 
leafing  and  flowering. 

L.  Ihericay  the  Georgian  Honeysuckle,  is  an  erect  plant 
with  petiolate,  cordate,  roundish,  tomentose  or  pubescent 
leaves  ;  the  peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  the 
bracteas  oblong,  ciliated ;  the  berries  globose,  blood-coloured, 
joined  together  to  the  middle  globose ;  the  ovarium  tomen* 
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VMe.    Thk  plant  is  a  natitre  of  GeorgUiy  aboat  Teflis,  and  is  a 
j«at  little  buah  with  which  to  form  gardenrfenoes. 

All  the  spedes  of  Lonicen  may  be  cultivated,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  gardens,  shrubberies,  &c.  The  climbing  species 
may  be  teuned  on  trellis-work,  or  in  arboura  or  against  walls. 
The  npnsht  hardy  species  are  best  adapted  for  shrubberies. 
They  will  grow  in  any  common  garden-soil,  and  may  be  pn>- 
fiagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  autumn,  either  in  a  sheltered 
iituation  or  under  a  nand-glaas,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  tender. 

(Don,  Crardaier*$ DUtionary ;  Loudon,  Arborttum  H  Fru» 
licdtan ;  Babington,  Manual  of  British  Botany,) 

LOOM.    [Weavikg,  P.  C.] 

LOPH  I  AD£,  a  family  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes,  named 
Peetorales  petUculati  by  Cuvier.  Tneir  pectorsl  fins  are  so 
Tonstnicted  and  placed  as  to  perform  the  office  of  feet.  The 
LophiuM  pitcatonuSf  or  fishing-frog,  u  a  British  example. 

LOPHOBRANCHII,  a  family  of  fishes  in  which  the 
gills,  instead  of  being  pectinated,  are  separated  into  small 
rounded  tufts,  which  are  arranged  in  pairs  along  the  branchial 
arches,  and  covered  b^  a  large  operculum,  so  fixed  as  to  leave 
only  a  lingle  small  orifice  for  the  passage  of  the  water  out- 
wards. The  pipe-fishes,  Syngnatmu^  HippooampnSy  Soleno^ 
itomus,  and  PegasuM,  are  the  genera  included  in  this  family. 

LOPUOTES.    [TiBjiioiDEs,  P.  C.  S.] 

LORANTHUS  (from  hntm,  <  a  strip  of  leather,'  and 
dvOott  *  a  flower,'  in  allusion  to  the  long  linear  shape  and 
leathery  substance  of  the  petals),  a  genus  of  plants  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  Loranthaceee.  It  has  dicecious  or  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  the  calyx  cup-shaped,  adnate,  with  an  entire  bor- 
der ;  the  petals  6  or  6,  linear,  reflexed ;  the  stamens  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  the  petals ;  the  filaments  short,  anthers  glo- 
bose ;  the  style  thickish ;  stigma  simple ;  the  berry  globose, 
I -celled,  1-seeded.  The  species  are  evergreen  shrubi  para- 
sitical on  trees. 

L.  Europmus,  the  European  Loranthus,  is  a  glabrous  much 
branched  plant;  the  branches  terete;  tlio  leaves  opposite, 
petiolate,  oval-oblong;  the  racemes  terminal,  simple;  the 
flowers  dioecious,  of  six  petals.  This  plant  is  an  evergreen 
parasitical  plant,  and  has  the  habit  of  the  common  mistletoe 
(Viscum  alDuni^.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  found  on  the  oak,  but  inhabits  no  other  tree. 
*  Thb  circumstance/  says  Burnett,  '  has  led  some  naturalists 
to  suppose  the  Loranthus  to  have  been  the  Mistletoe  of  tfa« 
Druids,  and  to  believe,  as  it  u  not  now  indigenous  to  Britain, 
that  when  Druidism  was  suppressed,  every  vestige  of  that 
stupendous  superstition  was  so  completely  swept  away  that 
even  the  sacred  plant  was  extirpated  here.'  The  fact  how- 
ever of  the  scarcity  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the  oak  renders  it 
probable  that  it  was  on  this  account  more  sought  after,  and 
thus  contributed  to  render  it  an  object  of  superstition.  Several 
other  species  of  Loranthus  have  been  described,  but  none  of 
them  are  easily  cultivated,  on  account  of  their  parasitical 
habits.  The  seeds  of  the  Loranthi,  like  those  of  the  mistletoe, 
contain  tannin,  and  are  astringent. 

(Burnett,  Outlinet ;  Loudon,  Arborehtm  et  FnUicetum.) 

LORDS'  ACT.     [Iksolveit,  P.  C] 

LORENZO,  or  LORENZETTO,  AMBROGIO  and 
PIETRO  DI,  two  celebrated  Italian  painters  of  the  four- 
teenth  century,  were  bom  at  Siena  aoout  the  year  1300. 
They  were  brothers,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  inscrip- 
tion formerly  in  the  hospital  of  Siena :  '  Hoc  opus  fecit  Petrus 
Laurentii  et  Ambrosius  ejus  fratcr,  1330 :'  it  was  attached  to 
pictures  of  the  Presentation  and  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
which  were  destroyed  in  1720 ;  and  was  preserved  by  the 
Cav.  Pecci.  This  inscription  explains  the  name  ffiven  by 
Vasari  to  Pietro,  whom  he  calls  Petrus  Laurati  or  Laureati, 
which  is  evidently  an  erroneous  reading  of  Petrus  Laurentii— 
Pietro  di  Lorenzo. 

Some  of  the  works  of  these  painters  still  remain,  though 
tho  principal  of  their  works,  by  Ambrogio,  which  is  described 
by  Ghiberti  (in  <  Cod.  Magliabccchiana,'  f .  8  &  9),  is  de- 
stroyed. It  was  painted  in  the  Minorite  convent  at  Siena, 
and  represented  the  fatal  adventures  of  some  missionary 
monks.  In  the  first  compartment  a  youth  was  represented 
putting  on  the  monastic  costume ;  in  another,  the  same  youth 
was  represented  with  several  of  his  brother  monks  about  to 
set  out  for  Asia,  to  convert  the  Mohammedans ;  in  a  third, 
these  missionaries  are  already  at  their  place  of  destinaUon, 
and  are  being  chastised  in  the  Sultan's  presence,  and  are  sur- 
rounded and  mocked  by  a  crowd  of  scoffing  infidels ;  the 
Sultan  judges  them  to  be  hanged;  in  a  fourth,  the  young 
monk  is  already  hanged  to  a  tree,  yd  notwithstanding:  he 


oontinues  to  preach  the  mpel  to  the  i , 

upon  which  the  Sultan  oroeiB  their  beads  to  be  cat  offT  n^ 
next  compartment  is  their  oeremooioos  exeeotiQa  W  •«« 
sword,  and  the  scafibld  u  surrounded  by  a  neat  avwi  U 
foot  and  on  horseback ;  after  the  execution  foUewt  a  ptt: 
storm,  which  is  represented  in  all  the  deteil  of  wind,  W 
lightning,  and  eartnquake,  from  all  of  wkxh  the  cnmd  ar, 
protecting  themselves  as  they  best  can,  and  this  inindf .  u ;: 
was  considered,  u  the  cause  of  many  ooDTomos  to  Chn»! 
tianity.  Such  is  the  description  of  thb  picture  bv  LorpR» 
Ghiberti,  the  first  sculptor  of  his  time,  and  be  fimibci  it  br 
declaring  it  to  be,  as  a  painted  story,  a  wonderlbl  tbl&f  J. 
*  per  una  storia  picta  mi  pare  una  mararigUasa  oosi;'  iMDr 
of  the  actors,  he  says  also,  Appeared  to  be  living  beta^ 

There  is  still  in  the  Sak  delle  Balestre,  m  the  paUic  |aWc 
of  Siena,  a  tempera  punting  of  Peace,  represented  br  a  i «« 
within  and  without  the  dty  of  Siena,  with  nmoeroai  vMi. 
bitants  variously  occupied  in  bonneas  and  in  pleasure.  !(•.' 
was  likewise  represented  in  this  hall,  but  is  now  dtS^n 
there  are  however  other  allegorical  works  still  rraaioa;. 
and  Rumohr  observes  that  what  remain  jostifr  Ghibnt'i 
praises  of  what  have  disappeared,  speaking  witA  rdstno  k 
the  time  of  their  production — 1337,  1338. 

Of  the  several  pictures  by  Ambrogio  Loivnaetd  maaumi 
by  Ghiberti,  only  one  remains — ^the  Presentation  of  tbc  Vtrpi 
in  the  Temple,  in  the  Scuole  Regie,  and  in  this  sow  U 
the  women  are  excellent. 

Ghiberti  does  not  mention  any  works  by  Pietro  Lorwrn, 
and  there  is  only  one  authenticnted  work  by  him ;  it »  m  ttv 
Stanza  del  Pilone,  a  room  affainst  the  samsty  of  the  a:iy^ 
dral  of  Siena,  and  is  marked  *  Petrus  Lanrenoi  de  S^w  v 
pinxit,  a.  m.cccxui.'  It  represents,  aooordinff  to  RmnoL*. 
some  passages  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist, liisbirtL.  \t 

Vasari  mentions  many  works  by  Pietro  m  variooi  ctin  -^ 
Tuscany,  where  ho  says  his  reputation  was  greater  thin  entir 
Cimabue's  or  Giotto*s.  He  attributes  to  him  a  picture  oi  ti- 
early  fathers  and  hermits  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  P)«, :: « 
engraved  in  Lasinio*s  '  Pitture  del  Campo  Santo  di  Pia.' 

In  1355  Pietro  was  invited  to  Aretzo  to  paint  the  cslbrdrL. 
in  which  he  painted  in  fresco  twelve  stories  from  the  hf"  ■'' 
the  Virgin,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  and  larger,  boi  U-^ 
have  long  since  perished ;  they  were  however  in  good  prrfrn^ 
tion  in  Uie  time  of  Vasari,  who  completely  reitorrd  thm 
He  speaks  of  parts  of  them  as  superior  in  style  sod  lifoor » 
anything  that  nad  been  done  up  to  that  time. 

The  works  of  these  nainters,  thoush  relatively  good.  ^ 
not  exempt  from  any  or  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  prrtc- 
ing  style  in  Italy  previous  to  Donatcllo,  Masaccio,  sod  Ct^> 
bcrti ;  and  they  display  even  some  of  the  barbarities  of  i!^' 
Byzantine  school.  Several  pictures  are  attributed  to  tktw  i 
various  collections,  but  wholly  without  evidence  si  totb"* 
authorship. 

(Vasan,  Vite  de  PUtori,  &c.;  DelU  Valle,  Uirt 
Smesi;  hum,  Storia  Pittorica,  &c. ;  and  especially  RunnLr. 
Italienische  Forschtmgen,  in  which  the  two  Lomoetti  it 
treated  of  at  considerable  length.) 

LOSS  ISLANDS.     [Sierra  Lxohs,  P.  C.l 

LOTTO,  LORENZO,  a  celebrated  Venetin  psintrt  ^ 
the  sixteenth  century.  lie  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  tv 
scholars  of  the  Beilmi,  and  also  an  imitator  of  Lionsrd.<  a 
Vinci.  He  lived  long  at  Bergamo  and  was  generelly  («-^'- 
dered  a  native  of  that  place,  '  but,'  says  Lanzi,  *  ve  srr  -*:• 
debted  to  Sig.  G.  Bcltramclli  for  showing,  in  a  work  publt«  "<' 
in  1800,  that  Lotto  was  a  native  of  Venice:*  be  fooo<i  f"** 
thus  noticed  in  a  public  contract,  *  M.  Laurentius  Uits,*  '^ 
Venetiis  nunc  habitator  Bcrgomi ' — Master  Lorenao  Icttf.-. 
Venice,  now  a  resident  of  Bergamo.  Lotto  lived  sl»  •»;•• 
time  at  Trcvizi,  at  Recanati,  and  at  Loretto,  mhtit  f* 
died.  lib  worics  range  from  1513  to  1564.  Lsnii  vrstu-^^ 
an  opinion  that  Lotto's  best  works  could  scarceir  be  si'* 
passed  by  Raphael  or  by  Corregffio,  if  treating  the  mmt  «t'». 
ject.  Uis  masterpieces  are  the  Madonnas  of  o.  Bartolomri. 
and  Santo  Spirito,  at  Bergamo. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de*  Pittari,  &c. ;  Tassi,  Vite  d£  PiUcri.  Ar. 
Bergamaschi :  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica^  &c.) 

LOVAT,  LORD.  Simon  Fraser,  afterwards  Lord  Un*. 
was  bom  in  1668,  at  Beaufort  near  Inverness,  m  Scotlivv 
He  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Frasers,  who  were  po*'^- 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  about  1153.  bikI  mt^ 
had  large  possessions  in  Tweedale  and  elsewhere  b  the  v^^ 
of  Scotland.  Simon  Fraser's  father  died  when  his  son  "v 
very  young.  After  receiving  the  usual  instntrtwo  *t  • 
grammar-school,  ho  was  "cnt  to  the  Univcrfity  of  .\^«'^<^-« 
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vbere  he    distinguished    hunself  by  his  acquirements  in 
daauctl  learning. 

In  1692  Fraser,  through  the  interost  of  the  Marquis  of 
Athol.  received  a  commission  as  captain  of  a  company  in 
Lord  TnUibardine's  regiment,  but  soon  afterwards  resigned 
11^  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Marquis,  who  was  grand- 
lather  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Lovat,  and 
clumcd  the  estates  for  her.  Simon  Fraser,  on  the  contrary, 
asserted  his  own  right,  as  nearest  male  heir,  not  only  to  the 
estates,  but  to  be  eblet  of  the  Frasers.  In  1694  he  succeeded 
m  winning  clandestinely  the  affections  of  the  heiress,  then 
fifteen  yearF  of  ago  and  living  with  her  mother,  the  dowaeer 
Lady  Lovat,  near  Livemess,  and  she  consented  to  elope  with 
him.  She  did  elope,  but  the  man  whom  Fraser  had  engaged 
to  conduct  her  changed  his  mind,  took  her  back,  and  dis- 
closed the  plot  to  Lady  Tx>vat.  The  heiress  was  immediately 
sent  ucier  an  escort  to  Dunkeld,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Athol.  Fraser  made  some  daring  efforts  to  obtain  possession 
of  her,  but  without  success. 

About  1700  Fraser  went  to  France,  and  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  James  II.,  then  living  at  the  court  of  St.  Germain, 
formally  renounced  the  Protestant  faith,  and  embraced  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  James  II.  having  died  in  1701, 
his  son,  James  Francis  Edward,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  regain  his  father's  kingdom,  and  Fraser  was  appointed  by 
the  ccMirts  of  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  to  stir  up  an  insur- 
rection in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  He  was  made  a  colonel 
(some  aay  a  major-general),  was  furnished  with  credentials  to 
treat  with  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  chiefs  of  clans,  and  was 
supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money.  He  embarked  at 
Dunkirk,  and  landed  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of  1702.  He 
pretended  to  perform  hu  engagement,  but  after  his  return  to 
France  in  1703  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  abused  his 
trusty  and  had  disclosed  the  plot  to  the  Duke  of  Queensbury. 
He  was  confined  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  remained  till  1708, 
when,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release,  he  offered  to  enter  into 
faolj  orders.  By  the  influence  of  the  pope's  nuncio  and  other 
Roown  Catholic  dei^gymen  he  was  set  at  liberty,  took  orders, 
retired  to  St.  Omer,  entered  the  College  of  Jesuits,  and  dis- 
charged for  some  years  the  duties  of  a  priest  with  apparent 
sincerity  and  mucn  diligence. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1715  Fraser  repaired  to 
London,  and  with  some  difficulty  and  risk  got  to  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  under  the  assumed  name  of  Captain  Brown. 
His  great  object  was  to  obtun  his  hereditary  estates ;  a  large 
part  of  the  clan  of  the  Frasers  received  him  as  their  chief, 
•Ad  were  willing  to  act  according  to  his  decision ;  and  as  Fraser- 
dale,  who  had  married  Uie  heiress  and  held  the  estates,  had 
joined  the  Pretender,  Fraser  adhered  to  the  kin^.  He  took 
Jnrenieas  from  the  rebels,  and  after  the  Rebellion  was  sup- 
pregBcd  his  services  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Lord 
JLoTst  and  the  grant  of  the  forfeited  estates. 

In  1717  Lord  Lovat  married  a  daughter  of  the  Laird  of 
Grant,  and  by  her  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  sur- 
rired  him.  nis  wife  having  died,  he  married  a  young  lady 
neariy  related  to  the  Argyle  family,  and  had  a  son  by  her, 
tmt  treated  her  with  so  much  cruelty  that  a  separation  was  the 
consequence.  He  was  appointed  governor  or  Inverness  and 
lord-lieotcnant  of  Inverness-shire,  and  lived  in  tolerable  quiet- 
nesa  till  the  second  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1745,  when  he 
joined  the  side  of  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  but 
kept  himself  at  home,  and  sent  his  son  with  tlie  Frasers,  pre- 
tending, in  his  reply  to  the  Lord  President,  who,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1745,  wrote  to  reproach  him,  that  his  son  had  acted 
without  his  authority ;  there  was  however  abundant  evidence 
of  his  participation,  and  he  fled  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  Highlands ;  after  many  escanes  he  was 
caogfaty  and  conveyed  to  London.  He  was  connned  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  not  brought  to  trial  till  March  9,  1747.  The 
trial  lasted  seven  days,  and  he  was  then  found  guiltj,  and 
sratenoed  to  be  beheaded.  Both  before  and  after  his  trial 
be  amosed  evtrj  one  near  him  with  his  jests.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  1747,  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill.  He 
was  then  dghtr  years  of  age,  and  after  sittinp^  awhile  in  a 
chair,  and  telking  deliberately  to' those  about  him,  he  laid  his 
head  quietly  down  on  the  block,  and  gave  the  siffn  quickly ; 
and  thoogh  he  was  very  fat  and  his  neck  unusually  short,  his 
head  w»  cut  off  at  a  single  blow.  Horace  Walpole,  who 
was  present,  says, '  He  dic^d  extremely  well,  without  passion, 
aflectation,  boroonery,  or  timidity,  his  behaviour  being  natural 
and  intrepid.' 

(Memoirg  of  Simon  Fraser^  Lo/rd  Lovat^  8vo.  London, 
1746 ;  Fietorial  Hisiory  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  551,  &c) 


LOUDON,  JOHN  CLAUDIUS,  was  bom  at  Cambus- 
lang,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1783,  where  his 
mother's  only  sister,  who  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  author  of  *  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,'  then  re- 
sided. His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  lived  at  Kerse  Ilall^ 
near  Gogar,  about  five  miles  from  Edinburgh.  As  a  child, 
Loudon  exhibited  a  taste  for  gardening,   'as  his  principal 

})leasure  was  in  making  walks  and  beds  in  a  little  garden  his 
ather  had  nven  him.*  He  was  early  sent  to  reside  with  an 
uncle  at  £(&nbui^h  in  order  that  he  might  be  educated,  and 
here  he  attended  a  public  school,  and  also  the  classes  on 
botany  and  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  he  learned 
at  school,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian, 
uid  paid  his  masters  himself  out  of  the  proceeds  of  transla- 
tions from  these  languages,  which  he  sold.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  plac^  with  a  nurseryman  and  landscape  gar- 
dener, and  continued  his  attendance  on  the  classes  of  botany 
and  chemistry,  and  to  these  added  agriculture,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  During  this  period  he  acquired  the 
habit  of  sitting  up  two  nights  every  week  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  a  habit  which  he  continued  for  many  years. 

In  the  year  1803  Loudon  first  came  to  l!iondon,  and  as  he 
brought  good  recommendations  from  Edinburgh,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  employment  in  his  profession  of  a  land- 
scape gardener.  One  of  his  earliest  literary  efforts  was  made 
this  year  in  the  form  of  a  paper  contributed  to  the  '  Literary 
Journal,'  entitled  *  Observations  on  laying  out  the  Public 
Squares  of  London.'  It  was  the  practice  when  this  article 
was  published,  to  adorn  the  squares  of  London  with  a  very 
sombre  vej^etation,  consisting  of  yews,  pines,  and  other  heavy 
plants.  This  practice  the  author  strongly  condemned,  and 
recommended  the  lishter  trees,  as  the  oriental  plane,  the 
sycamore,  the  almona,  and  others,  which  are  now  genendly 
cultivated,  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  London  squares. 
In  1804  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  m  the  same  year  he 
published  his  first  work,  entitled  <  Observations  on  the  Forma- 
tion and  Management  of  useful  and  ornamental  Plantations,* 
8vo.,  London.  He  returned  to  England  in  1805,  and  pub- 
lished a  small  work,  entitled  '  A  short  Treatise  on  some  Im- 
provements lately  made  in  Hothouses,'  8vo.,  Edinburgh.  In 
1806  he  published  a  '  Treatise  on  forming,  improving,  and 
managing  Country  Residences,  and  on  the  choice  of  situa- 
tions appropriate  to  every  class  of  Purchasers,'  8vo.,  London. 
This  work  was  illustrated  with  thirty-two  copper-plate  en- 
gravings of  landscape  scenery  drawn  by  the  autnor. 

In  1806  an  accident  turned  his  attention  to  fiuming. 
Travelling  one  night  on  the  outside  of  a  coach,  exposed  to 
the  rain,  and  neglecting  to  change  his  clothes,  he  became 
attacked  with  rheumatic  fever,  which  left  him  so  debilitated 
that  for  the  sake  of  his  health  he  took  lodgings  at  Pinner 
near  Harrow.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
inferior  farming  then  practised  in  England,  and  persuaded  his 
father  to  take  a  farm  near  London.  The  result  was  that, 
conjointly  with  his  father,  they  rented  Wood  Hall,  and  such 
was  their  success  that  the  following  year  Loudon  wrote  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *  An  immediate  and  effectual  Mode  of 
raising  tiie  Rental  of  the  Landed  Property  of  England,  &c., 
by  a  Scotch  Farmer,  now  farming  in  Middlesex.'  This  led 
to  his  introduction  to  General  Stratton,  the  owner  of  Tew 
Park  in  Oxfordshure,  and  his  undertaking  the  management  of 
this  estate  as  a  te^cant.  Here  he  established  a  kind  of  agri- 
cultural college,  in  which  he  engaged  to  teach  young  men 
the  principles  of  farming ;  and  in  1809  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  tne  subject  entitled  *  The  Utility  of  Agricultural  Know<» 
ledge  to  the  Sons  of  the  Landed  Proprietors  of  Great  Britain, 
&c.,  by  a  Scotch  Farmer  and  Land- Agent'  He  carried  on 
his  farming  so  successfully  that  in  1812  he  found  himself 
worth  15,(X)0/.,  and  being  more  anxious  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind  than  the  improvement  of  his  circumstances, 
he  determined  to  give  up  nis  farm  and  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  left  England  in  March,  1813,  and  after  visiting 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Russia,  experiencing  a 
variety  of  adventures,  and  recordin|p  with  his  pen  and  pencil 
all  that  he  found  worthy  of  notice  m  his  own  profession,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country  in  1814.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, finding  that  the  chief  part  of  his  property  was  lost 
through  unfortunate  investments,  he  devoted  himself  with 
renewed  energy  to  his  old  profession  of  landscape-gardening. 
He  now  determined  to  publish  a  large  work  on  the  subject  of 
gardening ;  and  in  order  to  complete  his  knowledge  of  con- 
tinental gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  work  more 
valuable,  he  visited  France  and  Italy  in  the  year  1819.  1p 
the  year  1822  appeared  his  great  work,  *  The  Encyclopaedia 
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of  Gardening,*  which  cootuned  not  onlr  a  vast  aoKHtnt  of 
ortginal  and  Taloable  matter  on  every  department  of  horti- 


cultura,  bat  waa  copiously  illustrated  with  woodcuts  in  the 
text  This  work  bad  a  rerj  extraordinary  sale,  and  fully 
established  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  able  horticulturists  of  his  day.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1824.  The  success  of  this  work  led  him  to 
engage  in  another  equally  laborious  and  extensive,  and  on  the 
same  plan,  devoted  to  fanning.  This  was  published  in  18:25, 
with  tne  title  '  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture.*  Another  work, 
tboogfa  not  exactly  on  the  same  ulan,  but  similar  in  design 
and  comprehensiveness,  was  editeu  by  him,  and  published  in 
1829,  with  the  title  *  Enr^clopoHlta  of  PUnU.*  This  work 
however  contained  less  of  the  author's  own  work  than  the 
preceding,  the  plan  and  orenenil  design  being  all  that  he 
claimed  as  his  own.     This  was   followed   by  another,  the 

*  Encydopfcdia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,* 
which  was  all  his  own  labour.  *  The  labour,'  says  Mrs. 
Loudon,  *  that  attended  this  work  was  immense ;  and  for 
several  months  he  and  I  used  to  sit  up  tlie  greater  part  of 
every  night,  never  having  more  than  four  hours'  slei^p,  and 
drinking  strong  coffee  to  keep  ourselves  awake.*  This  book 
was  published  in  1852,  and  was  very  successful,  lie  then 
plaimed  a  work  of  still  greater  extent,  which  demanded  more 
time  than  any  of  the  procedintr  :  this  was  his  *  Arboretum  et 
Fruticetum  Kritannicum  ;*  comprehending  an  account,  with 
engravinfrs,  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  wild  or  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain.  This  work  was  brought  out  in  1838, 
and,  with  the  preceding,  was  published  at  his  own  expense. 
After  paying  artists  and  other  persons  encraged  in  the  work, 

*  he  found  at  its  conclusion  that  ne  owed  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  the  printer,  the  stationer,  and  the  wood-engraver  «no  had 
Uvn  employed.*  The  sale  of  this  work  was  slow,  and  seemed 
to  have  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which,  although 
they  did  not  almte  his  energ}-,  still  preyed  upon  hb  mind, 
and  hastened  his  death. 

During  the  time  that  those  works  were  going  on  he  edited 
several  t)erio<lica]s.  In  1826  he  established  the  *  Gardener's 
Magazine,'  which  he  carried  on  till  his  d(*ath.  In  1828  he 
commenced  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  which  he 
edited  till  I8S6,  when  it  ])a&scd  into  other  hands.  In  1834 
be  started  the  '  Architectural  Ma;razine,'  which  ho  gave  up 
in  1838.  In  1836  he  commenced  the  *  Suburban  Ganlener,' 
a  monthly  publication ;  so  that  he  had  four  monthly  works, 
in  addition  to  the  *  Arboretum,*  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

These  labours  would  aD|)ear  very  extraordinary  for  a  man  in 
perfect  health  and  with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  they  become 
more  extraordinaiy  when  the  circumstances  arc  known  under 
which  he  wrote  them.  Uis  first  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  in 
1 806,  was  Bo  severe  as  to  produce  |)ermanent  anchylosis  of 
hb  ltd  knee.  Suhsoquently  his  right  arm  became  affected, 
and  this  was  so  severe  that  after  trying  the  tuiual  remedies  he 
was  induced  to  submit  to  shampoomg,  during  which  process 
his  arm  waa  broken  so  close  to  the  shoulder  as  to  render  it 
im|MMrible  to  have  It  set  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  it  was  again  broken,  when  it  was  found 
neccsMvy,  tn  1826,  to  have  recourse  to  amputation.  In  the 
meantime  his  left  hand  became  affected  so  that  he  could  only 
use  the  third  and  little  finger.  After  this  i>eriod  be  was 
oblimi  to  employ  for  all  hi?  works  both  an  amanuenMs  and  a 
drmftsman.  With  thb  infirm  and  maimed  body,  his  mind 
retained  its  vigour  to  the  last.  Early  in  1 843  he  was  attacked 
with  chronic  inflammation  in  his  lun;r«,  which  tenuinated  his 
exblence  on  the  14th  of  DecemlxT  of  that  year.  He  c*m- 
tinued  working  till  the  day  of  hU  dc^th,  and  *  died  standing 
on  hb  f«vt.' 

Few  literary  men  have  attemjitin]  or  executi^l  so  much  as 
Loudon,  and  that  under  ctrrumttancf  s  of  the  must  depre^^ing 
and  afflictive  nature.  The  U^ndmey  of  his  mind  wat  evsen- 
tiaily  iiractical,  and  in  thb  will  U*  found  the  caane  of  the 
•ueeeaa  and  the  inflaienci*  of  hb  writings.  In  his  works  on 
pardeoing  ne  dbplayt  great  aniiety  (or  the  mrntjil  improve- 
Bcnt  and  welfare  of  the  class  of  men  who  make  tlib  their 
oecnpatioo;  and  the  book  on  which  he  wm  em|»1ouHl  at  the 
tfane  of  hb  death  b  devoted  to  them,  and  is  entitli*d  *  S<lf. 
lastnsction  lor  Young  (•srdemTa.*  In  oil  hb  work*  he  ne«er 
Umt  the  opportunity  of  ^lotnting  out  the  bmrintr  of  hb  subj<*et 
OB  the  mom  ami  socbl  improtemertt  of  his  feltow-m'atur«*s. 

lie  was  marrird  in  1831,  and  luu  left  behind  hb  wife  and 
one  daiJk'hCrr.  Mrs.  Loudon  is  the  aiithon^^  of  *  The 
Mummy  ;'  *  Ladi«V  Flower  (•arden  ;*  *  I^iiiet*  Ik»tany,*  &c. 
Th<»  materials  for  this  notici^  hafe  been  diioHy  rull(*<-t4'd  from 
p  Memoir  by  Mrs.  I^nidun   in  *  St^lf-Inntnirtion  for  Young 


Gardeners.*     A  complete  list  of  Loudon's  wovka  ia 
the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society*  for  1844. 

LOVELACE,  RICHARD,  bom  in  1618,  waa  the  sr«  <tf 
a  Reotbh  knight.      Educated  at  the  ChartrH>oa««»  aoil  at 
Oxford,  he  was  placed  at  court,  and  entered  the  am.y  sf  '«r 
the  patronage  of  Goring.     On  the  close  of  theri«i]  «4*.  i^ 
retired  to  his  paternal  seat,  Lovelace  Place,  m^ar  (^^itt  n^  -, 
The  county  deputed  him  to  present  their  petiti<«  tn  f««<i*i*  ttf 
the  king  to  the  Lone  Parliament ;  and  lor  doing  tlus  b«-  «  u 
imprisoned  in  the  (^tehouse,  and  released  only  oa  gi«r^ 
ban  in  forty  thousand  pounds.     In  1646  he  rai«ed  a  r«-.n- 
ment  in  the  French  service,  commanded  it,  and  was  mt^".  -'-0 
at  Dunkirk:  and  It  b  aaid  that  the  Iwly  he  celcbrati^J   ta 
hb  poems  married  another  person,  on  a  false  nrport  that  L*  «r. 
lace  had  died  of  hb  wound.     Returning  to  Englusd  ia  It»«« 
he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  remain«l  in  coo6oen»rst  u  i 
after  the  king*s  death.     In  1649  he  published  a  tfJunx    m' 
poems,  entitled  '  Lucasta*s  Odes,  Sonnets,  ininfra.*  &c.     I-> 
nad  sj)ent  his  fortune  freely  in  serving  the  Roy  J  csum*.     H- 
now  fell  into  embarrassment  and  sickness,  and  lived  U»r  «  -:.• 
years   wretchedly.      He  died   of  consumpticm,    in  a   r.  ^i 
lodging  in  Lonclon,  in  1658.     LoveUce  was  the  aut:  •*     •' 
two  plays,  which   have  never  been  printed.      His    !%-'• 
pocm<<,  with  much  inequality  and  many  other  faiilt*.  a.-^ 
of  spirit  and  vigour.     Specimens  of  them  are  in  oil  th«*  • 
mon  collections ;  and  one  or  two  of  them,  such  as  the  *   « 
verses  *  To  Althea  from  Prison,*  furnish  some  of  the  l    • 
hackneve<l  of  quotations. 

L()V\'ELL,  a  large  manufacturing   city  tn  the    I'-   i    • 
States  of  North  America,  is  situated  tn  the  State  of  Ma--« 
chiisctts,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River  MrrrimM-k.  • 
the  Concord  River  flows  into'it,  in  42**  3t)'  N.  lat..  7«'  .  • 
W.  lonfT.,  439  miles  from  Washington,  and  26  mll««  u  '    • 
from  Boston  by  the   railway.     The  »ite  was   foni>«*rlt    t 
hcud-ouarters  of  the  Paw  tucket  Indians,  whose  tcr-it..-_»  .  \ 
tended  to  the  north  of  Mu.<.<achusetts  Bay,  and  imIiMl<«i  *1.- 
present  State  of  New  Hampshire.     The  Pawtocketo  am*  <u«t.  . 
to  about  12,000,  and  Wamesit,  their  chief  town,  was  at  i    - 
junction  of  the  Concord  River  with  the  Merrimack,  wt 
the  city  of  Lowell  now  stands.     When  first  visiteU   1.   *  «- 
Europeans  about  1650,  the  population  of  VTam<*aat  waa  a'  •  -.: 
3000  ;  but  the  Pawtuckeu  rapidly  gave  way  bcibre  Ute  «     .• 
settlers;  in  1674  the  po|>ulatiun  of  W^ame^it  waa    n^i  ■   -1 
to  250  men,  besiiles  women  and  children.     The  lainLs  l*c  >  -  « 
ing  to  the  Pawtuckets  on  the  west  of  the  Concord  Ri«ir  • 
given  up  in  1686,  and  those  on  the  east  in  1726. 

The  tNUiks  of  the  Merrimack  were  covered  with  •   d  -^-^ 
and  it  soon  became  an  obj(H*t  of  im^iortance  to  fluai  U*"^  i..  - 
ber,  lumber,  and  fuel  which  it  funiuhed  down  thw  rwrr  v. 
Newbury|K>rt.     In  doing  this   the  chief  diffimltT    «m    m 
passing  the  Pawtucket  Falls,  mhcre  the  river  has  a  dt-«<ir : 
thirty-two  fwt  over  a  scrii»s  of  rapids.     On  the  27 1 K  of  J     . 
1792,  an  act  was  passed  which  constituted  certam    ;•  -»  ^ 
mto  a  body  jwlitic  and  cortK>nite,  by  the  name  of  cL<  P*. 
prictors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimack  Rt«er.      A  «^^ 
was  forthwith  commenced,  and  was  c<ompletr<l  ia  1797     .:  » i . 
tends  from  the  Merrimack  iust  above  the  l*awturket  F-  U. 
a  sweep  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  the  Concord  Ri  vrr.  t^%r  Mm 
point  of  junction  of  the  Concord  with  the  MerrinM«-i>.      T>. 
descent  of  thirtv-two  feet  was  acromplt\bed  by  f«»<r   !.«%• 
Into  thb  canal  the  whole  stream  of  the  Merrnnari   ru..L:  \w 
turned,  and  might  thus  afford  an  immense  water-pi>«r.»«  ^-. 
feetly  under  control,  to  be  applied  to  manutarturing  par;--^-^ 
For  upwards  of  twenty  years  thb  vast  water-|iciwer  «r«<>c,^  % 
have  been  little  notic(Kl.      In  1 813  a  cotton  maoufarta  ^  wa» 
erected  on  the  Concord  River,  a  little  above  ibe  caaal .  •  L  .  r 
in  1818  was  converted  into  a  woollen  manafirtiwy;  MSkl  \\*^^ 
were  two  or  three  other  manufactories  on  the  Coooae^  R  •  •«' 
and  the  Merrimack,  below  the  Falb,  hot  nuae  oo  tW  Taw- 
tucket  Canal.    In  1814  tlin^e  large  cotton  manufiwtofc^  wv-^ 
enacted  by  a  company  at  Waltham  on  the  Charles  lU«vr.  ««▼-. 
prising  231  looms,  and  were  >ery  succeasful.     Tbe  %%  Ai- «  ^-^ 
Com|iany,  having  discovered  the  use  which  might  be  s^^  ^    ' 
the  water-|iower  of  the  Pawtucket  Canal,  lairrhaaed  tW  •:  a    « 
of  the  CanJ  C*omfiany,  as  well  as  lands  adjutninn  tW   cku 
On  the  Cth  of  Febroary,  1822,  they  were  incorporacrd  ^  ?  •  » 
Merrimack   Manufoeturing   Company.      Thry   e»Larv«i   o.*^ 
Pawtucket  Canal,  making  it  sixty  leet  wide  and  rict.t    -  - . 
deep,  and  at  the  same  time  dug  the  Mmrwaark  CaAa.'  •-  •!» 
the  Pawtucket  Canal  to  the  Merrunark  River,  mm\   <«   t^ « 
Utter  canal  the  first  mamifactnriea  were  erected  ^  1  «:t3l 

The  town  was  at  first  called  Eaat  Cbdmslkifd,  amd  .n  :%  ju 
conuincd  200  inhabitanU     In  IM26  the  wSir  «f  whsl^ 
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The  ardent  imagination  of  Ignatius  was  in  the  mean- 
while kept  in  constant  excitement  by  the  eager  perusal  of  the 
Tarioos  romances  in  which  were  idealized  the  religious  spirit 
of  Spanish  chivalry ;  to  this  was  added  the  example  of  his 
brothen,  who  were  following  with  distinction  the  profession 
of  arms.    Afl»r  joining  the  army  he  soon  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  gallmt  brarery  on  every  occasion  ;  his  con- 
duct, in  other  respects,  is  described  as  having  partaken  in  all 
the  disnpations  generally  incident  to  a  military  life ;  one  vice, 
hon^evcr,  that  of  ^amblin^,  he  appears  oonstantij  to  have 
avoided.    He  was  m  his  thirtieth  year  when  he  assisted  in  the 
defence  of  Pampeluna,  against  the  French ;  in  the  assault  he 
was  severely  wounded,  his  right  leg  having  been  fractured  by 
a  cannon  ball,  and  his  left,  at  the  same  time,  injured  b^ 
a  splinter.    The  French,  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  pn- 
aouer,  respecting  his  misfortune  and  admiring  his  bravery,  nad 
him  conveyed  US  the  castie  of  Loyola,  which  was  situated  at  a 
small  distance  from  Pampeluna.    A  long  and  painful  confine- 
ment was  the  result  of  his  wounds,  and  a  cruel   operation 
was  resorted  to,  which,  though  endured  with  characteristic 
courage,  reduced  him  to  the  last  extremity.     His  recovery 
from   the  efifects  of   the  operation,  though  he  saw  in  it 
a  miracle,  appean  to  have  produced  no  change  of  conduct 
A  second   operation,    however,  became    necessary,  owing 
to  a  deformity  which  had  resulted  from  the  first,  and  its 
consequences  entailed  a  longer  and  more  tedious  confine- 
ment   To  relieve  its  weariness  he  requested  to  be  provided 
with  thoae  records  of  antient  chivalry  which  had  been  the 
delight  of  his  former  yean,  but  instead  of  them  he  was  fur- 
nished with  woriis  of  mvstical  devotion  and  the  lives  of  saints. 
Of  a  disposition  natorally  visional^  and  romantic,  deprived  of 
the  means  of  ponuing  a  career  in  which  he  hoped  to  attiun 
the  highest  hoooun,  the  attentive  perusal  of  these  records  of 
the  zeal  and  sufiering  of  holy  men  infused  in  his  mind  an 
ardent  desire  to  imitate  them.    As  he  eagerly  pondered  over 
the  redtal  of  the  actions  of  a  St.  Dominick,  or  a  St  Francis, 
he  vras  wont  to  ask  himself  what  prevented  him  from  imitating 
their  deeds?    But  often   were  these  heavenly  aspirations 
clouded  by  the  mtervention  of  worldly  thoughts  and  of  tem- 
poral affiurs.    At  other  times,  when  m  this  spiritual  combat 
the  spirit  was  obtaining  a  mastery  over  the  nesh,  his  vivid 
imaginatioa  would  portray  to  him  visions  of  celestial  glory 
which,  in  that  hour  of  struggle,  encouraged  and  inspired  him. 
He  has  graphically  deacrib^T  the  various  scenes  through  which 
he  passed  in  his  introduction  to  a  religious  life,  in  his  *  Spiritaal 
Exercises,'  the  origin  of  which  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
time  as  hSa  first  awakening  from  worldly  slumber.    This 
remarkable  work  is  not  a  iMok  of  doctrine,  it  is  the  descrip- 
tion, to  use  his  own  words,  of  <  the  longings  of  a  soul  seeking 
to  be  appeased,  not  by  much  knowledge,  but  by  the  sense 
and  relisn  of  inward  things.'    He  first  minutely  details  a 
variety  of  rules  for  the  gtucbnce  of  spiritual  life ;  he  then  ex- 
horts to  the  study  of  sacred  history,  to  whose  events  he  too 
frequentiy  gives  a  fanciful  interpretation ;  he  afterwards  gives 
an  all^oriod  representation  of  the  convert's  progress  from  the 
prison  of  this  world  to  the  realms  of  celestial  bliss.    Loyola 
but  detuled  his  own  feelings  in  this  extraordinary  production. 
From  this  time  all  his  desires  were  directed  to  one  great  object, 
an  entire  devotion  to  the  service  of  God.    For  l£is  purpose, 
renouncing  all  worldly  pursuits,  he  tore  himself  m>m  the 
paternal  home,  from  his  kindred,  and  firom  his  friends.     Be- 
gardlev  of  the  kindlv  opposition  of  his  eldest  lnt>ther,  become 
by  the  death  of  his  father  the  head  of  the  house  of  Loyola,  he 
resolved  upon  retiring  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Mount 
Serrat,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.    He  became  acquainted  in  that  monastery  with 
one  of  the  brothera  named  John  Chanones,  of  high  reputation 
for  austere  and  self-denring  piety,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
unfold  to  him  the  oonraasion  of  nis  former  sins  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  religious  aspirations.     While  jouraeyins^  towards 
Mount  Serrat,  he  arrived  at  a  Village  at  the  base  of  ttke  hill  on 
which  it  is  situated,  and  he  was  then  struck  with  the  reflec- 
tion chat,  though  a  destined  pilgrim  for  Jerusalem,  he  was 
still  clad  in  the  garments  of  Babylon,  and  he  exchanged  his 
usual  dreas  for  the  coarse  raiment  of  a  beggar.    The  mght  of 
the  24th  March,  1622,  the  vigil  of  the  Annunciation,  was  a 
memorable  period  in  the  life  of  Loyola ;  he  passed  it  in  the 
exercise  of  the  most  austere  devotions  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  at  Mount  Serrat ;  on  its  altar  he  hune  up  his 
arms,  the  trophies  of  his  worldly  triumphs,  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  vowed  constant  obedience  to  the  demands  of  Uod 
and  of  his  church.    The  better  to  put  into  execution  his  holy 
rcidutions  he  determined  to  perform  barefoot  his  intended 


,  in  order  that  this  severe  penance  mi^t  ntitf  u 
is  mind  a  deeper  remorse  for  nn.  On  leaving  Mooot  Si'tii, 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  Manresa,  atnsil  town  mthi 
three  leagues  of  this  monastery.  There  be  repaired  ti>  vi 
hospital  of  the  Dominican  convent,  and,  while  stlrndmir  c,iq 
the  poor  and  sick,  imposed  upon  himself  a  aerici  of  uv  4f.i 
severe  penances.  His  deeds  of  charity  soon  arquirrd  Uk  hia 
celebrity  in  that  town,  and,  though  dad  in  the  raci  of  «ic::u 
tion,  he  was  unable  to  walk  the  streets  without  sttncting  ur 
importunate  admiration  of  the  multitude.  To  avoid  thr  t«L  .• 
tation  of  vain  glory,  he  retired  to  a  cavern  hollowed  in  t  n^;  it 
a  short  distance  from  Manresa,  where  be  redouUnl  tv 
severity  of  his  penances,  and  was  one  day  found  in  i  lUtr  •.' 
inanimate  exhaustion  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  «u  hn* 
back  to  the  Dominican  hospital.  On  his  recovery,  bint*... 
weakened  by  mortifications  and  fiutings,  fell  into  s  iut«  - 
spiritual  despondency.  His  doubts  and  despair,  hii  fetn  i . 
temptations,  are  described  with  edifying  minuteiMai  ia  i. 
own  writings  and  by  his  early  historians.  It  does  not  t^\«x 
that  any  particular  doctrine  had  made  an  impreirioD  oa  l< 
mind  of  Loyola,  as  that  of  justification  by  faith  sIom  b; 
made  on  that  of  Luther.  He  lived,  as  it  were,  withm  hiiLs^.' 
and  his  emotions  were  actuated  by  the  alternate  imnniWi'  -t 
good  and  evil ;  he  has  taueht  us  in  his  *  Sjiritusl  ufTt:*-» 
the  manner  in  which  he  distinguished  their  influcocc*.  *i' 
soul  being  gladdened  by  the  one  and  depressed  bTtkeotif  * 
One  day,  at  length,  he  awakened  as  from  a  dream,  his  imurrkV 
tion  had  portrayed  to  his  mind  the  visible  repreicnUti  t .' 
heavenly  mysteries.  With  tean  of  joy,  he  gratefullr  icb.i  • 
lodged  the  blessings  vouchsafed  to  nim,  and,  refreifaeil  ^ 
spirit,  he  arose  a  new  and  a  mightier  man. 

After  residinff  ten  months  at  Manresa,  he  left  that  uv; 
for  Barcelona,  from  whence  he  embarked  for  Rone,   lo  '^ 
city  he  remained  a  few  days,  in  order  to  obtain  the  blc»mr  i 
the  Pope  Adrian  VI.  upon  his  enterprise ;  he  then  muu^ 
his  journey,  Passing  through  Padua  and  Venice,  tnuli  .- 
alone  and  on  root,  &sting  daily,  and  begging  alau  is  be  v  . 
His  voyage  from  Venice  to  Cyprus  presented  a  fresh  tml 
his  patience  and  constancy,  his  pious  efforts  for  the  coo  w 
of  tne  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  hmz  ^> '' 
coarse  insults  and  contumelies.     From  Cyprus  he  foU'*^ 
with  some  pilgrims  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  reached  Jcru&'t 
on  4th  September,  1523.     He  there  visited  with  holy  ttt.  "v 
tion  the   nallowed  spots  which  religious  treditiun  tui  <' 
secrated.    To  accomplish  the  objects  of  his  journcr.  bf  <  -• 
desirous  not  only  of  contributing  to  the  edificstioa  of  tbe  '<• 
lieven,  but  also  to  the  conversion  of  the  infideU.   Ubv- 
jects,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  s  nmn  "  ' 
of  residence  from  the  primate  of  the  Church  of  Rnv :. 
Jerusalem.     He  then  re-embarked  for  Europe,  SDdsrn>r:  .* 
Venice  in  January,  1524,  and  from  thence  be  returwii  * 
Barcelona.    In  this  town  he  determined  upon  oakin^  > ' ' 
stay,  in  order  to  acquire  by  study  a  ^ater  influence  ic  t' 
conversion  of  soub.     He  addreased  himself  for  that  pan'  - 
to  Jerome  Ardebala,  while  a  pious  lady,  Isabella  RoieU'- 
dertook  to  provide  him  with  the  necessary  means.    Ha  •-'  * 
education  had  been  greatiy  neglected,  and  the  disBipiL''^'  •' 
a  camp  had  obliterated  from  his  mind  the  little  he  bad  Ui'- 
At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  bcpn  with  aealous  iodoftn  * 
apply  himself  to  the  rudiments  of  grammar.    But  b^i  » '  * 
mind  found  extreme  difficulty  in  applying  itself  to  iu  u<i   ■ 
minutiae ;   and  absorbed  in  religious  oontcmnUtioD,  f«^  *  - ' 
he  met  with  excited  a  train  of  pious  thouffhts.    Still  U  <'- 
stant  application  he  appean  to  have  made  some  pror*^-  - 
learning.     He  continued  at  Barcelona  till  the  seikd  i  • 
tempts  on  his  part  lo  reform  aome  irregularities  which  ci:*^ 
in  a  convent  or  nuns  ezpoaed  him  to  the  vengcsocc  of  t)>  * 
who  had  partaken  in  their  disorden.     He  then  reonxi  u 
University  of  Aloala,  which  had  lately  been  founded  hx  u  • 
dinal  Ximenes,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies.  A  rrlu':  «-* 
address  which  he  delivered  to  the  students  was  the  cccati^'- 
his  dismissal  from  that  Univeraity ,  and  Uie  obligatioa  ti>  <  ; 
theoloffy  durine  four  yeara,  before  he  could  again  be  vtxv*'^'  j 
to  teadi  in  puUic,  was  imposed  upon  him.  lib  1&^  wr^''^^" 
to  Salamanca,  where,  having  imprudentiy  resnaed  hit ;«» -^ 
teaching,  he  fell  under  the  displeMure  of  tiie  Iw^iusiticB. « 
punishes  him  by  a  severe  confinement,  and  moaiwd  1 9 
from  their  city  with  a  similar  injunctioo. 

Discouraged  by  the  rude  reception  which  bis  piooi  JW"* 
had  met  with  in  his  native  country,  he  repaired  lo  ran*.  - 
that  time  thr  most  renowned  seat  of  learning  in  E"'^  ."' 
arrived  in  February,  1528.  The  slender  means  •«€*  ht. 
been  provided  for  him  by  the  charitable  gtoeroiity  o'  •  * 
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L  U  I 


flvm  tho  dnRBfCiif 
tfaectaatc 


lit  OB  th6  woxfkcB  of  tM  ttttcT  thiB  pm* 
through  the  object-lonflei  tad  the  hoz  to 

By  the  refnetion  of  the  liffht  hi  |MMm|  throogh  the  lentet 
•  highljmagniflediiiiage  of  the  object  kloniied;  and  soTeral 
pertoni  mejr  then  place  themselTea  lo  as  to  see  the  hnage  on 
the  screen  tt  the  sane  thne;  or,  bjr  placing  the  eye  at  a 
■nail  aperture  fai  the  producnl  axia  of  the  instrument, 
one  perKm  may,  with  a  penril,  draw  on  the  giant  or  on 
tracing-paper  laid  orer  it,  the  figure  of  the  object ;  it  being 
miderrtood  that,  hf  meant  of  the  proper  adjusting-ecrews, 
the  nyt  m  each  pencil  are  made  to  unite  aocorateljr  in  one 
point  on  the  icrocn. 

When  the  object  to  be  viewed  b  trantparent,  the  light  b 
made  to  tail  in  a  condensed  state  upon  ft,  after  having  been 
transmittH  throogh  a  oonTez  lens,  or  two  such ;  and,  from 
Ibe  object,  the  rajs  proceed  as  before  to  tho  screen  through 
the  sjrstcffl  of  lenses  which  eonstitnte  the  compound  object- 
gfatai  of  the  microscope,  and  throogh  tiiote  at  the  opposite 
eitremity  of  the  box. 

Instead  of  having  a  plate  of  ground-glass  to  receive  the 
image,  the  pencib  of  light  from  the  object,  afler  pinring 
throogh  the  lentes,  may  bo  allowed  to  fall  on  a  board  painted 
white  or  covered  witn  white  paper;  the  diftance  of  the 
board  from  the  instrument  (about  6  or  8  feet)  being  such 
that  the  ra^rs  in  each  pencil  may  converge  to  a  point  upon  it : 
thus  there  wiil  be  obtained  a  greatly  magnifiod  image  of  the 
object,  which  may  be  observed  by  many  spectators  at  one 
time.  8uch  a  screen  should  have  tlie  form  or  a  segment  of  a 
hollow  sphere,  the  light  being  received  on  its  concave  sur- 
fiaoe;  for  by  that  construction  the  image  will  be  nearly 
equally  distinct  at  the  centre  and  about  the  margin. 

The  aolar  microscope,  which  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Lieberkhon  in  1798,  produces  a  peatly  magni6ed  hnage  of  a 
small  object  in  a  similar  manner  by  means  of  the  sun's  light. 
It  consists  of  a  conical  tube  fixed  by  its  base  to  a  frame  of 
wood ;  the  latter  being  screwed  to  a  closed  window-shutter 
at  an  aperture  purposely  made  in  the  latter :  the  tube  pro- 
jects into  the  room,  which,  when  the  observations  arc  to  be 
made,  b  rendered  qidte  dark,  and  b  sometimes  fined  with 
black  cloth.  The  magnifying  power  b  produced  by  a  system 
of  lenses  contmned  in  the  tube,  as  in  other  microscopes.  On 
the  exterior  of  the  window  is  a  frame  carrying  a  rectangular 
piece  of  looking-glass ;  thb  frame  is  attached  by  a  joint  at 
one  of  its  ndcs  to  a  ring  of  wood  or  brass  which  b  made  to 
sorroand  the  aperture  m  the  shutter.  The  mirror,  by  turn- 
lag  OQ  the  hinge,  b  capable  of  being  fixed  at  any  an^le  with 
the  wall  of  the  building;  while  the  ring  to  which  it  b  at- 
tached can,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  ptnitm,  be  made  to  tarn 
on  the  horixontal  axb  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  |)ermit  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  whatever  be  the  position  of  tho  latt^^r,  to  be 
reiected  into  the  tube.  By  means  of  lenses  disposed  fur  the 
porpose,  these  rays  are  made  to  converge  on  the  object ;  and 
from  thence,  afWr  refraction  through  the  system  of  object- 
glsases,  they  proceed  to  a  screen  on  which  they  depict  the 
niagniffed  imaire. 

When  the  objert  b  transparent,  the  rays  of  solar  light  are 
allowed  to  pass  from  the  mirror  directly  tnroogh  the  lenses  to 
the  screen ;  Imt  when  it  b  opaque,  a  convex  lens  placed  at 
the  aperture  in  the  window-snuttrr  causes  the  solar  rays  to 
condense  on  a  small  mirror  placed  in  a  box  at  that  end  of  the 
instrwnent  which  b  within  the  room,  and  from  this  mirror 
the  rays  are  rrfiected  to  the  ohji*rL  Tho  condensed  light 
thus  thrown  on  the  ohjoct  diverges  from  thence  snd  psmcs 
throoah  the  system  of  lenses,  by  refraction  In  whicn  die 
asagnif^ing  power  b  produced  ;  thW  lenses  being  placed  in 
a  tube  which,  as  well  as  the  obiort, 
taintng  the  mirror  last  mentioned,  but 


is  within  the  box  con* 
a  little  above  the  lat- 
ter, so  that  the  rays  of  lii;ht  proceeding  from  the  object  to 
the  magnifyinflr  lenses  may  not  he  interrrtited. 

The  mimr  by  whirh  the  sun*s  light  is  refiected  into  the 
instrument  b  sometime*  ronnectrd  fiith  a  clockwork  appara- 
lus.  by  wlitrh  its  position  b  continually  varied  corrctpond- 
ently  to  th  *  apparent  change  of  the  sun's  place ;  and  thus 
lite  rrfierted  liirht  b  made  constantly  to  pass  through  ^e 
trfoe.      rllaUOftTAT,  P.  C] 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  given,  in  kb  *  Treatise  on  New 
Phileaophieai  Instruments,'  p.  405,  kc,  a  method  of  prepar- 
tog  oli/rrts  of  aatnral  hbtory  fbr  ob«enation  by  the  mienv 
srope,  that  their  parts  may  preserve  their  pm|MT  stuifte  and 
eoioar,  and  thus  be  seen  to  Ine  grratest  advantage. 

Tha  solar  mWroaenpe  wiil,  |nt>hably,  ne^er  be  {r*iirrvlly 
OKployed,  on  arnjant  t»f  the  nrtr-^ty  wl^'h  it  i.i^>hr«  of 


havmg  tt  apartnient  partkolariy  titutted.  tad  of  U-i'  ;  «t,t 
only  when  ttie  sun  shines.  The  lucenuu  mkroKopr  <  t««  .i 
course,  be  employed  at  any  time ;  and  if,  fbr  ta  Arysixl  l  *  •. 
the  oxy-hydrogen  light  be  substituted,  the  lensN  a!«i  K  '; 
acLroaiatic,  the  image  will  be  distutct  and  correctlj  ^t  .* 
[MtcftoscoPB,  P.  C,  p.  188.] 

LUChElTO  DA  OENOVA.  fCjuiWAso,  Lt* 
P.  C.  8.1 

LU'CUMA  (a  native  name  fbr  one  of  the  tpeHei\  i  ?*•  .< 
of  pbnts  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Sapotacea.  Un 
a  6-parted  calyx  ;  a  5-cIcfl  corolla :  10  itsmens,  5  of  i  * 
are  sterile,  and  5  fertile,  alternating  with  esrh  oth<r  a 
ovarium  5-1 0-ccl led  ;  the  fruit  1-10-secded;  aots  or«i«-i 
bony,  marked  by  a  large  umbilical  areola  without  sl^r^ 
The  species  are  trees,  yielding  a  milky  knee,  aitk  mvi  -  i 
entire  coriaceous  leaves,  and  l-fk>weitHi  axillary  or  a!  -^ 
peduncles. 

X.  Mammom,  the  Common  Or  Bftammee Sapoli,  hsic^  -  :• 
lanceolate,  oblong  cuspidate,  glabrous  leaves,  aith  w.'.i 
fiowers.  Thb  plant  grows  from  flf^y  to  one  hundrrd  ii^*  i 
height.  It  b  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Soatfa  .Xnx  *  t 
and  of  many  of  the  West  India  Islands,  wherr  it  «  ~«' 
cultivated.  The  fhiit  of  thb  tree  n  eaten  in  the  Wen  \u  « 
It  is  of  a  large  size,  oval-shaped,  and  covered  with  s  be.*-  • 
rou^h  skin,  under  which  is  a  soft  pulp  of  a  russet  trArw.  «'T 
luscious,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  flavour,  b  fi!)f«J  N-'  - 
Marmalade.  P.  Browne  calb  a  variety  of  this  tre<r  U  • 
tree,  because  it  grows  the  tallest  of  all  the  trert  m  -^ 
woods  of  Jamaica. 

Several  other  species  of  this  genus  hate  bera  An^'*i 
They  are  all  natives  of  various  districts  of  South  S-.-'^x 
and  yield  edible  fruits  similar  to  the  preccdinK  «pe*  j***  I  •• 
were  at  one  time  referred  to  the  genus  Achra*,  tho  <p-  s 
of  which  also  yield  edible  fruits.     [AciiaAS,  P.  C] 

iDon,  OardenerU  Dictionary.) 
.UIGI,  ANDRE'A  DI,  wmmonly  called  LFm^jf%  «W 
sometimes  Andrea  di  Assisi^  was  bom  at  Assisi  *!«*-•  ^ 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  common  story  of  this  painter,  originating  »ith  V«-, 
has  been  completely  overthrown  by  Rumohr  in  his  *  lu)  *-•  ••* 
Forschungen.'     The   account  of  Vasui.  which  h»  tf  • 
invariably  followed  by  all  subset  )uent  writers  ou  thf  *  .•■' 
down  to  the  time  or  Rumohr,  is   »hat  L'lnprtrno  «v  3* 
rival  of  Raphael  in  the  school  of  Pietro  Pcniinti^.  tkii  V 
became  suddenly  blind  while  as-^istinc  his  mastiT  V*r  « 
the  Sistine  Chafiel ;  and  that  the  then  poiie,  Siitia  IV  ,  r-  •■• 
the  unfortunate  painter  a  pension  fur  life,  ahicb  ht  f. 
until  his  eighty-sixth  year.     Rumohr  has  shown  thi«  an-  .' 
to  be,  with  one  exception,  wholly  incorrect;  theooU  p- 
part  of  it  b  that  L'Ingegno  assisted  Perugino  in  the  ^  »'>^'' 
this  he  may  have  done,  as  ho  was  hb  assistaot  ia  soar  wru 
in  the  Cambio,  or  Exchange,  of  Perugia. 

L'Ingegno  cannot  have  been  Raphacr/  fellov-pn  . «  ^ 
Perugino,  for  he  painted  only  one  yet  after  the  birih  •  '■*• 
phacl,  in  1484,  a  coat  of  arms  for  the  toan-hsll  of  A*- 
where  he  was  then  an  establbhed  master.     He  also.  1  •  r  -  " 
the  death  of  Sixtus  IV.,  held  oificial  situations  at  Aaw  « 
can  leave  no  doubt  of  hb  retaining  hb  »ight.    Ia  !>' 
was  procurator;  m  1507,  arbitrator;  in  1510,  ijn^i<        ^ 
cator  potestatis;  and  in  1611  he  was  appointed  Im  J.  •  • 
papal  treasurer  at  Assisi  -  Caro€*rarius  An(»ti»li<'«  »  ^ 
Assisii.     L'Ingegno,  thererure.  instead  of  recrttittft  ' 
from  Sixtus  IV.,  received  a  aslary  from  Julius  \{ ,  T*  -    * 
after  the  death  of  Sixtus,  who  dit^  fat  1484.    fr 
several  appointments  he  had   probably   gi«ea  cip  ,• 
which  may  have  been  either  owing  to  weakne**  (^  • 
from  greater  advantages  to  l>e  hail  <  I^rwh*  re  :  kis  tri  -.     * 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Avt^i. 

The  only  certainly  known  work   by  L'lnffiv'."'*  •' 
arm*  aln»ady  mentioned.  The  pn»plir(fl  and  •!•  >  U  ••  "  • ' 
at  Perupia  are  a^signtsl  to  him,  Uit  it  is  quite  uarrru-  • 
portion  of  those  works  was  exeruted  by  him  *  the  pr ,     ■  ■  - 
sibyls  also  in  the  Basilica  of  As»bi  were  altribati^  ai  t  - 
has  been  shown  that  they  were  executed  in  the  siiterath 
by  Adone  Donl.     Then*  are  further  attributed  te  L  I  .'. 
two  pictures  in  the  galleries  at  Berlin  and  Vieoas ;  soJ  i  i 
Family  in  the  Louvre,  a  beautiful  small  wofk  ia  tSr  «-•  - 
Perugino.     Rumohr  conjectures,  frwa  the  stvle  i/  L  l- .  • 
in  these  works  attributcnl  to  bim»  that  he  was  il)^    •    ,  ' 
imitator  of  Xiccolo  Aluano      He  was  pr«>'iaW^  f^'""^  *   ' 
g«'gno  more  for  a  general  apiiM'«%  for  liut-ne^.  tlAS  *    »• 
(wrtiruUr  skill  in  {Minting 

(  Vasari,  IVf  fie  Piihtri,  &c. ,  Lstui,  Si^-^ia  /V-  -* . 
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fe)iort  tboBn  to  the  lord  cbanceUor.  {  98  enacts,  Ttiai  when 
tnjr  penon  f hall  have  been  received  or  takeo  charge  of  as  a 
lunatic  upon  an  order  and  certificate,  or  an  order  and  certifi- 
cate under  the  provisiona  of  that  act,  and  shall  either  have 
Hnen  detuned  as  a  lunatic  for  the  twelve  months  then  last  past, 
or  snail  have  been  the  sul^ect  of  a  report  by  the  commissioners 
M  lunacT  in  pursuance  oft  94,  the  lord  chancellor  shall  direct 
one  of  tne  masters  in  lunacy  to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as 
to  the  lunacT  of  such  person  so  confined,  and  the  chancellor 
ia  authorised  to  make  orders  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
or  otherwise  for  the  protection,  care,  and  management  of  such 
lunatic,  and  such  guardian  is  to  share  the  same  powers  and 
authorities  as  a  committee  of  the  person  of  a  lunatic  found 
such  by  inquisition  now  has,  and  to  appoint  a  receiver  or 
otherwise  for  the  care  and  manasement  of  the  estate  of  such 
lunatic,  and  such  receiver  is  to  nave  the  same  powers  as  a 
receiver  of  the  estate  of  a  lunatic  found  such  by  inquisition 
now  has;  and  the  chancellor  is  also  empowered  to  make 
orders  for  the  application  of  the  income  of  tne  lunatic  towards 
his  maintenance,  and  the  cost  of  the  care  and  management  oi 
his  person  and  estate,  and  also  as  to  the  investment  or  other 
application  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation  of  the  overplus ; 
but  such  protection,  care,  and  management  are  only  to  con- 
iipue  so  long  as  such  lunatic  shall  continue  to  be  detained  as 
a  lunatic  upon  such  order  or  certificate  as  aforesaid,  and  such 
further  time,  not  exceeding  six  months,  as  the  chancellor 
may  fix;  but  the  chancellor  ms^  in  any  such  case,  either 
before  or  alter  directing  such  inquiry,  a^d  whether  the  master 
shall  have  made  such  inquiry  or  not,  direct  a  commission  in 
the  nature  of  a  Writ  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo  to  issue,  to  in- 
quire of  the  lunacy  of  such  person. 

In  the  Ruman  system,  persons  of  unsound  mind  (furiosi) 
might  be  deprived  of  the  man  ^ment  of  their  propert^r  on 
application  to  the  praetor  by  his"  next  of  kin.  This  legisla- 
tion was  either  introduced  or  established  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  lunatic  and  of 
bis  property  was  called  a  curator.  [Cusatob,  P.  C]  The 
Twelve  Tables  gave  the  care  of  the  lunatic  to  his  agnati.  In 
those  cases  where  the  law  had  not  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cwator,  the  praetor  named  one.  {JDig,  27,  tit.  10 ; 
JmtiL  1,  tit.  23.) 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.  COMMISSIONERS  IN 
LUNACY.  STATISTICS,  CONSTRUCTION,  and 
MANAGEMENT  OF  ASYLUMS.  HISTORY  OF 
Tti£  NON-RESTRAINT  SYSTEM.  The  subject  of 
inasQ^y  apd  asylums  for  the  insane  has  of  late  years  occupied 
a  very  huge  share  of  public  attention ;  particularly  as  an  opi- 
nion nas^revailed  that  insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  this  king- 
dom beyond  the  ratio  of  ^pulation.  The  want  of  accurate 
information  renders  this  pomt  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
more  than  20,000  insane  persons  are  in  confinement  in  the 
public  asylums  and  licensed  houses  in  England  and  Wales,  of 
whom  16,000  are  paupers.  But  as  a  great  number  of  patients 
arc  confined  separately,  or  in  the  care  of  their  relatives,  of 
whom  no  public  returns  are  made,  this  number  is  probably  far 
below  that  of  the  persons  insane  in  the  country. 

Two  acts  passed  in  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.  caps.  100  and  126) 
have  placed  tne  powere  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  Lu- 
nacy on  an  entirely  new  footing,  and  have  in  many  respects 
modified  the  constitution  of  asylums.  The  first  act  repeals  2  & 
3  Wm.  IV.  c.  107 ;  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  64 ;  5  &  6  Wm.  IV. 
c.  22 ;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  73 ;  6  Vict.  c.  4 ;  and  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  87. 
This  first  act  appoints  six  commissioners,  three  of  whom  arc 
physicians  and  tnree  barristers,  with  salaries ;  and  five  other 
commissioners  who  act  gratuitously.  The  rule  that  none  of 
these  shall  be  connected  with  any  asvlum  is  continued.  No 
person  can  act  as  a  commissioner  who  within  one  year  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  any  asjlum.  Li- 
cences are  granted  by  these  commissioners  at  each  of  their 
auartcrly  meetings.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  open  a  house  I 
br  the  reception  of  patients  is  required  to  send  a  plan  upon  a 
scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  of  every  part  of  the  ' 
nrcmiaes  at  least  fourteen  days  previous  to  his  application. 
No  additions  to  or  alterations  m  a  licensed  house  can  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  tlie  commissioners.  No  licence  is  to 
remain  m  force  more  than  thirteen  months,  and  the  notice  of 
a  wish  to  renew  must  give  the  number  of  patients  then  con- 
fined. The  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  extends  to  the 
whole  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  South wark ;  and  to 
all  places  within  seven  miles  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
S*Hithwark :  in  the  country  the  licences  are  to  be  granted  by 
liie  justices  of  the  peace  in  Quarter-sessions,  who  are  bound  to 
ap|)oint  three  of  their  numoer,  together  with  one  physician. 
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sttigeon,  or  apothecaij,  as  viaitoia  of  the  aigrlttiM  KeaptH  1*7 
them.  Strict  regulations  are  enforced  lor  the  reoepuoo  *»i 
patients ;  it  ia  required  that  eyeiy  penon,  not  facing  •  pauper. 
received  as  insane,  shall  be  certified  to  be  ao  by  two  p^t^  - 
sicians  or  surgeons,  who  shall  visit  such  patjeal  mtamwir'.i 
and  shall  have  no  intei^  in  the  asylum  in  which  sacn  pftti- :  . 
is  to  be  confined ;  and  certain  entries  of  these  parucnUrs  at* 
to  be  kept  at  epch  asylum.  For  a  pauper,  the  oertificeu*  t/ 
one  medical  man  and  the  order  of  two  justices  m  requited. 

Penalties  are  fixed  for  neglecting  these  mica,  or  t^'•'- 
which  direct  notice  to  be  given  of  every  admtsnoo,  death,  •* 
oluuge,  or  escape.  Houses  having  one  hundred  or  b-  '•■ 
patients  are  to  have  a  resident  medical  attendant,  and  ti.---. 
of  smaller  size  are  to  be  visited  by  a  msdkal  attnida&t  ai 
defined  periods,  according  to  their  atze.  £very  house  vitt  •» 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  comnussiooen  shall  be  v  iMri  v 
by  them  at  least  four  times  in  the  year,  and  every  other  ho«« 
at  least  twice  in  eyery  year;  these  viaits  may  be  ai»d«  ai  &£./ 
hour,  even  by  night,  and  it  is  penal  to  conceal  any  fmix  uf  \ 
house  from  t£em.  Similar  powen  are  given  to  the  vuston  ■ 
the  country. 

The  commissionera  are  to  present  an  annual  report  bo  d^ 
lord  chancellor  of  the  state  or  the  different  asyluma  yictrti  i  ■ 
them,  which  Report  shall  bo  laid  before  pariiamest. 

An  important  alteration  is  made  in  the  law  oooeeminir  t-* 
care  of  single  patients.  Ordera  and  medical  certificates  m'.-: 
in  future  be  proctired  for  the  care  of  one  patient,  aimiUr  •  j 
those  used  for  the  admission  of  patients  into  licensed  bo(»  • 
and  copies  of  these  documents  are  to  be  privately  scot  to  ^ - . 
registered  by  the  secretary  to  the  oommisnoQcri.  This  cr: 
oiUy  extends  to  Eneland  and  Wales,  and  it  does  not  af*  •  i 
Bethlem  Hospital,  London.  The  oersons  appointed  to  kj  . 
commissions  Dc  Lunatico  Inquirenao,  heretofore  styled  o  r» 
missionera,  are  in  future  to  be  termed  *  Masten  in  Lonar^  ' 

The  second  act,  which  repeals  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  40,  nkau»  u 
the  regulation  of  lunatic  asylums  for  countica  and   boroo..  *  • 
and  the  maintenance  and  care  of  pauper  lunadcs ;  and  gi^  r«  - 
the  commissionen  a  great  power  over  these  institatiooa,  w^> 
had  previously  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  iustsce* 
the  peace.    The  justices  of  ev^  county  and  borougfa  are  r«  • 
to  be  compelled  to  erect  or  to  join  in  the  erection  of  an  aay  1  .-s . 
where  none  such  already  exists  v  and  all  proposals,  agircws : 
and  plans,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  oi  each  asykus.  mr 
to  be  submitted  to  the  commissioners,  and  all  contnacta  and  •^^ 
timates  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state.    Coatiacto  ibr  t.  ^ 
care  of  insane  perMus  in  licensed  booses  do  not  exempt  a^ « 
county  or  borough  from  the  obligation  of  providing  an  a>y  lz=' 
Power  is  given  to  committees  to  ffrant  retiring  ulovancv^  i: 
the  offioen  of  asylums ;  and  a  mewcal  officer  must  be  res-  ic-. 
in  every  asylum  which  contains  more  than  100  paticnia.   L»  > 
of  all  the  patients  are  to  be  sent  twice  in  every  year  to  i.  .- 
commisnonera  bythe  medical  officer.    This  act  eztnsds  o .  ^ 
to  England  and  Wales,  and  does  not  apply  to  BettUcn   U  ^ 
pital. 

Great  advantages  may  fiurly  be  anticipated  firoa  the  rvacr.-- 
tions  imposed  by  these  acts ;  and  they  may  probahlj  ool  v  t« 
considered  as  steps  towards  the  highly  desiiable   rcRi^ 
making  all  insane  persons  immediately  the  care  of  the  ^«ai 
The  duties  of  the  commissioners  have,  until  the  last  lew  %  ««r« 
been  very  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  utaMMt  aecm-v  a.* 
to  their  names  and  movements  was  preserved.    The  ^asM^> 
ment  of  private  asylums  must  vary  considerably,  as  suefa  bc»:.'K  t 
are  rarely  built  for  the  purpose,  and  are  frequentlv  ondcr  tl  - 
direction  of  persons  unfitted  by  their  want  of  *»^«i^»rM    :  .- 
such  an  important  charge ;  but  these  circumstances  can  h%  x  « 
means  be  admitted  as  excuses  for  the  scandalous  inaftancts 
cruelty  and  mismanagement  which  have  gone  on  under  u . 
eyes  of  the  commissioners,  and  in  houses  which  hate  nsc* . .  t  -. 
their  praise ;  especially  in  those  large  private  asyluina«  w^rrr 
an  immense  number  of  paupen  are  taken  at  low  rmtea  .    \^^ 
temptation  held  out  in  such  cases  to  economy  at  the  ca^^t  m- 
of  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  patients  ought  to  call  fccxh  m  i 
especial  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  oommiasioncn. 

The  patients  who  are  confined  in  prisons,  hospi.tals,  vicL- 
houses,  or  in  the  houses  of  their  relativea,  are  expoaed  pcri^  ^  • 
more  than  any  others  to  great  neglect  and  miaoianaigrtxR:*  t 
and  not  unfrequently  are  treated  with  great  crueky .  r  >  m 
when  the  intentions  of  the  parties  who  have  ehai;^  of  tl^  - . 
are  good,  through  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  aatnrr  .:. 
proper  treatment  of  the  disorder. 

Idanagtment  qf  Puh&c  A9ylum$, — There  k  oonafeirr*?  * 
diversity  in  the  internal  regulations  of  dificrent  nihGc  a*%  li  -  • 
as  to  the  pow  cr  and  position  of  the  medical  ana  mq^hm  : :  .^ 
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Ae  intervalf  of  Uieir  fiti  tlie  most  intelligent  of  the  patienti, 
but  during  the  fits  they  require  great  attentioo. 

All  the  nek,  idiots,  and  epileptiGB  should  be  on  the  ground 
lloor,  which  will  be  easilj  arranged,  as  the  tranquil  and  mo- 
derately tranouil,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  patients, 
may  occupy  tne  upper  floor. 

To  describe  the  numerous  minute  particulars  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  constructing  and  furnishing  an  asylum  is  unneces- 
sary here:  the  great  rule  should  £e,  that  every  possible 
amount  or  safety  should  be  combined  with  every  possible 
amount  of  cheerfulness.  There  should  be  the  strengfth  of  a 
prison  without  its  gloomy  character.  No  nut  of  the  build- 
ing, within  or  without,  snould  be  neglectea  ;  and  scarcely  a 
day  nasses  without  improvements  being  made  in  one  asylum 
or  other — ^improvements  that  are  worthy  of  adoption  in  any  to 
be  hereafter  imilt. 

An  abundant  supply  of  warm  and  cold  water  should  be  se- 
cured ;  or  in  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  sup- 
jjjing  this  necessary  article  will  neutralize  the  advantages  oi 
an  otherwise  favourable  site. 

Baths,  water-closets,  a  store-room,  and  rooms  for  washing, 
are  essential  in  ewerj  ward.  Warm  baths  are  considered  by 
many  authorities  to  be  valuable  remedial  agents,  as  well  as 
advantageous  to  the  general  bodily  health. 


The  commissioners  have  expressed  an  opbioa  tkst  bco. 
rable  paupers  may  be  accommodated  in  ssjlmni  luin  ftm 
the  curable  at  a  much  leas  expense,  and  an  smngnMot  (or  i 
separate  provision  for  incursUes  is  reqiurad  bf  the  oe«  m 
(s.  27) ;  imt  they  cannot  be  aware  that  while  the  iDcanbiu 
comprise  aH  the  most  tranquil  and  intelligent  of  the  luiaib, 
whose  socie^  is  of  great  value  to  the  cursbles.  they  lU^ 
prehend  patients  who  display  every  difiiBreat  Ibm  oTmniti 
and  require  eveiy  variety  of  treatment.  It  is  cenai&lj  mdi 
to  be  wished  that  provision  could  be  immedistdv  nsdc  far  li] 
insane  paupen ;  but  we  cannot  consider  that  the 


all  hope  from  a  laige  number  of  them,  by  inuminiig  thesi  a 
an  '  asylum  for  incurables/  would  be  toe  bert  awde  of  it. 
taining  this  object 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  buMingnd  fcr. 
ntshing  twenty-two  asylums,  indodiug  that  of  the  laii(i,«hA 
in  some  cases  amounts  to  a  large  sum.  The  mean  cost  fSorcKi 
patient  accommodated  is  164/.  2t.  atf.,  which  ii  pnUbli 
more  than  will  be  found  necessary  in  most  futnre  uyloM 
The  expense  of  maintaining  patients  varies  fnm  sefcn  to  ibv« 
teen  shillings  per  week ;  this  must  of  course  depend  ia  nw 
degree  upon  tne  prices  of  provisions  in  different  parti  of  ttk 
kingdom,  and  be  modified  by  cheap  and  dear  i 


No.  or 

Coikper 

NaawofAflylnBi. 

FttiMili. 

Oort. 

FMkS. 

lad. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£.       «. 

d. 

A.     B     r. 

Bedford          •        •        ,        • 

180 

20,500 

0 

0 

113     17 

9      0     0 

Cheshire 

152 

28,000 

0 

0 

184      4 

10      3      0 

Cornwall 

172 

18,780 

0 

0 

109       3 

{    pitMnted.     } 

Dorsetshire     . 

lis 

14,717 

0 

0 

ISO      4 

8      3     0 

Glonoester      . 

274 

51,360 

0 

0 

187       8 

11 

24      3     0 

Kent      .... 

SOO 

64,056 

0 

0 

213     10 

37      0      0 

Lancaster 

655 

100,695 

16 

9 

153     14 

45      0      0 

lieioester 

152 

27,630 

13 

3 

181     15 

8      1      0 

Middlesex      . 

1,000 

202,000 

0 

0 

202      0 

77      0     0 

Norfolk 

220 

50,000 

0 

0 

227       5 

4      2      0 

Nottingham    . 

200 

36,800 

0 

0 

184      0 

8      0     0 

Suffolk   •        •        . 

228 

32,000 

0 

0 

140       7 

80      2      0 

Surrey    .        • 

403 

85,3G6 

19 

*1 

211     16 

97      0     0 

Toricshire,  West  Riding 

420 

46,846 

0 

0 

111     10 

40      0     0 

Glasgow         .        . 

.    • 

350 

46,000 

0 

0 

131       8 

r          68      0      0  1 
WiadtttodiBMtr.  f 

Armagh 

134 

20,970 

4 

5 

156       9 

10 

8      0    23 

Carlow  . 

180 

22,577 

16 

4 

125       8 

15      0    39 

Clonmel                   • 

120 

16,677 

19 

3 

138     19 

11       1     14 

Connanfffat               • 
Londonderry  • 

'316 
212 

27,180 
26,282 

4 
8 

6 
3 

85     17 
123     19 

22      2    88 
12      5      9 

Maryborcwgh 

170 

24,442 

19 

0 

143     15 

22      2    17 

Walerfoid^  .        .        . 

127 

16,964 

12 

1 

133     11 

14      2    19 

Stafisficf.— There  are  in  England  and  Wales  12  county 
asylums,  6  county  and  subscription,  11  partiy  subscription 
and  partly  charit^le,  1  military,  1  naval,  and  142  licensed 
houses ;  14  of  which  last  receive  paupen.  The  hospital  of 
Bethlem,  which  is  exempt  from  toe  rules  that  afiect  other 
asylums,  is  to  be  added  to  this  number. 

Scotland  has  eip^t  public  asylums ;  in  all  of  which,  we  be- 
lieve, private  patients  as  well  as  paupen  are  received ;  and 
some  are  asaasted  by  charitable  enaowments. 

Ireland  has  twelve  public  asylums ;  ten  of  these  are  dis- 
trict asylums  for  the  poor;  Cork  is  locally  governed,  and 
Swift*s  Ilospital  is  founded  by  charter. 

Several  new  asylums  are  in  progress  both  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

With  a  view  to  present  in  a  few  plain  statistical  tables  the 
results  of  treatment  in  each  of  the  existing  public  asylums, 
the  writer  of  this  article  sent  blank  forms  to  each  superin- 
tendent In  the  kingdom;  in  almost  every  case  they  have 
been  filled  up  and  returned,  and  their  contents  are  embodied 
In  the  following  tables.  When  information  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  or  from  reports,  the  statistical  tables 
published  by  the  Commiasionen  in  Lunacy  have  been  re- 
sorted to ;  but  theae  only  extend  to  the  end  of  the  year  1843, 
and  reauired  much  correction,  as  they  are  not  upon  one  uni- 
form plan.  We  may  instance  the  tables  ftirnisbed  by  Beth- 
lem and  St.  Luke's  as  omittine  many  of  the  particulan  de- 
nred  by  the  Conmiissionen.  in  several  asyltnns  no  average 
number  of  patients  is  given,  and  the  per-centa^  of  deaths 
and  cures  are  calculated  upon  other  numben ;  m  other  asy- 
lums which  have  been  opened  many  yean,  the  early  records 


are  so  incomplete  as  to  be  useless.  In  several  a^Imn.  '»'- 
in  some  recentiy  opened,  the  published  retma  do  oot  r^ 
tain  any  distinction  of  the  sexes. 

The  First  Table  shows  the  whole  number  ofpsteti  si*' 
ted  into  the  49  public  asylums  of  the  United  Kiaidositot^ 
latest  date  to  which  we  can  obtain  information ;  being  3S.^ 
males,  86,828  females,  and  8394  of  whom  the  sex  it  not  r.» 
cified.  Thus  the  admissions  of  males  exceed  those  of  fco^ 
by  209,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  *9945;  a  scarcelj i(f<*^ 
ciable  difference.  Ot  the  whole  number  of  inaaoe  pmoc*  i 
Eng^d  and  Wales  on  the  1st  January,  1844,  accordmr  ^ 
the  report  of  the  Commiasionen,  9862  were  loaW  «.-? 
1 1,031  females ;  thus  the  females  exceed  the  asles  id  the  p 
portion  of  1  to  -894.    The  greater  mortaliQr  i 


the  cause  of  this  apparent  discrepancy. 

The  foUowing  Table  (II.)  shows  tiie  result  is  tke  so^ 
asylums  as  to  cures  and  deaths  during  the  ssme  peri<;^*  ^^^ 
comparative  table  is  recommended  by  the  CooHDiapooen, » 
addition  to  the  tables  showing  the  per-centage  of  csrei  im 
deaths  on  the  average  number. 

The  cures  are  taken  as  1. 

The  term  '  Removed '  includes  all  disdiarged  isiprond  ic 
uncured,  or  escaped. 

This  table  likewise  shows  the  number  remsming  b  w^"- 
ferent  public  asylums  at  the  latest  dates  to  which  vc  hi«f 
been  able  to  make  up  the  returns,  and  which  appean  ft'  "^ 
5163  males,  5044  females,  and  236  of  whom  the  sex  is  »< 
specified.  , 

The  greater  number  of  cures   and   sbmUct  nusbr 
deaths  among  females  most  be  m  «  great  measure  sifr.bcd  p 
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Dita  of  Opening. 

Drt«  of  Retain. 

Admurionft. 

NoMorAaylvB. 

Male. 

Female. 

t      Tot.1. 

Eholamsw 

B6Q«ira       ■        •        •         • 

Aug.  1812 

31  Dec.    1843 

577 

524 

1,101 

BetUeitf*    .... 

1547 

>>        1844 

2,658 

8,643 

6,301 

Brittol,  St  Peier't  Hospitilt  . 

1696 

>>               99 

265 

316 

581 

Cbftthtm  (MiUtaiy)      • 

10  May,  1819 

..       1843 

586 

22 

608 

Cheshire      .... 

20  Aug.   1829 

»»         »» 

511 

386 

897 

Cornwall     .        •        •        • 

Oct    1820 

9  9               *f 

429 

329 

758 

Dorsetshire 

lAag.  1832 

99       1844 

202 

253 

455 

Ezecer,  St  Thomas's  Hospital 

1  July,  1801 

9  9       1844 

651 

746 

1,897 

Gloucester   .... 

21  July,  1823 

,,       1844 

895 

804 

1,699 

Haslar  (NaTal)     . 

15  Aug.  1818 

99              99 

807 

•  • 

807 

Kent 

iJan.    1833 

»*               9f 

439 

325 

764 

liancasCer    .        .        .        • 

28  July,  1816 

24  June,  1845 

8,384 

1,912 

4,296 

Lieieester     •        •        •        . 

10  May,  1837 

31  Dec    1844 

284 

291 

575 

IdBOOlD        .          •          »          • 

25  Mar.   1820 

>*                9* 

577 

494 

1,071 

Xiircrpool    •        •                 • 

MiddfMOC    .... 

1792 
16  May,  1831 

»»                 ff 

30  Sept   1845 

2,418 
1,399 

1,456 
1,425 

8,874 
2,824 

Norfolk       .... 

May,  1814 

31  Dec.    1844 

716 

794 

1,510 

riortfaampton        ... 

1  Aug.  1838 

*9               »» 

378 

368 

741 

Norwich,  Bethel  Hospital:    . 

1713 

99                99 

96 

105 

201 

Nottinffham          •        •        . 
Qzforf §      .... 

12  Feb.    1812 
July,  1826 

30  June,  1845 

31  Dec    1844 

1,045 

808 

1,853 
493 

St  Lake's    .... 

30  July,  1751 

9  9                9f 

7,130 

10,410 

17,540 

Stafibfd§     .        •        •        • 

lOct     1818 

25  Dec.     ,, 

• . 

• . 

3,078 

Saffidk        .... 

1  Jan.    1829 

29  Aug.   1845 

627 

620 

1,247 

Surrey         •        .        ,        • 

14  June,  1841 

27  Aug.     ,, 

370 

843 

713 

York!         .... 

Not.  1777 

1  June,     ,, 

• . 

. . 

4,032 

,,    Friends' Itetreat 

June,  1796 

24     99 

336 

379 

715 

ToriBhiie,WestIUding 

Wales. 
Pembroke   .... 

23  Nov.   1818 

31  Dec.    1843 

1,682 

1,657 

3,839 

1824 

*9               99 

16 

14 

30 

BfXmJLKD, 

Abeidcen    .... 

1  Jan.    1821 

1  May,  1845 

538 

614 

1,152 

Domfiies  (Crichton)     . 

I  June,  1839 

11  Nov.   1844 

176 

122 

298 

Dinidee       .... 

1  April,  1820 

16  June,  1845 

586 

505 

1,091 

£dinbii^g|i  Q         .        •        . 

31  Dec    1844 

83 

79 

162 

Elgin          •        •        •        • 

9  AprU,1835 

-L»           »> 

49 

24 

78 

GhMigow 

12Dea    1814 

31  Dec.    1843 

1,754 

1,421 

8,175 

MoD&ose{   .... 

May,  1782 

9  9             9  9 

. . 

- .. 

796 

Perth          .... 

I  June,  1827 

1  June,  1845 

307 

270 

577 

Ibsland. 

Annagh      .... 

14  July,  1825 

31  Mar.  1845 

800 

609 

1,409 

BeSS        .... 

June,  1829 

9  9             9  9 

817 

776 

1,593 

Ottlow        .        .        •        • 

7  May,  1832 

31  Dec   1844 

302 

307 

609 

Ckmmel      •        .        •        • 

iJan.    1835 

31  Mar.   1845 

256 

223 

479 

Connanght  .... 

16  Not.   1833 

99            99 

691 

472 

1,163 

Cork  ..... 

iMar.    1826 

31  Dec    1844 

1,739 

1,749 

8,488 

Limerick     .... 

31  Jan.    1827 

28  Aug.  1845 

906 

840 

1,746 

LonaoDdefTy        ... 
Maiyboroagli       .        • 

June,  1829 
14  May,   1833 

31  Dec.   1843 
31  Mar.  1845 

676 
296 

638 
301 

1,314 
597 

mehmood    .... 

Dec    1830 

99            9  9 

'     763 

626 

1,389 

Swiifs  Hoqiitalf 

., 

31  Dec   1844 

104 

67 

171 

^r  alsrrara   .        .        •        • 

9  July,  1835 

99            99 

221 

261 

482 

•Onljfbrl4 


t  OnW  ftr  16  yeeia. 
II  Only  for  1  yeer. 


X  Onlyfor  6 . 

5[Qnlyfo»6 


9  Sezeenotdiftfngttidied. 


their  conpantite  immmiity  from  epilepsy  and  paralyris, 
which,  when  oombined  witn  insanity,  render  recoveiy  veiy 
oearlj  if  not  quite  hopeless.  It  is  said  also  that  women 
more  frequently  recorer  from  the  acute  stage  of  mania,  while 
men  die  of  exnanstion. 

The  reverse  of  this  apparent  rule  is  found  only  in  the  re- 
sults of  some  of  the  smaller  asylums,  where  the  deaths  of 
either  seat  are  few.  In  those  retonis  where  the  sexes  are  not 
distinginshed  we  have  reckoned  the  proportion  as  equal. 

The  taUea  of  per-centage  of  cures  and  deaths  published  by 
the  CoomiisBioners  have  unfortunately  not  been  compiled 
apoD  any  fixed  plan.  All  computations,  exoeptine  upon  the 
aver^;e  number  of  padents  in  tne  asylum  during  the  specified 
▼ear,  moat  be  fidlainous.  The  following  Tables  (III.,  IV.) 
have  been  made  upon  that  principle;  the  blanks  indicate  the 
cases  in  which  correct  returns  are  wanting.  Some  asylums 
do  not  publish  their  average  number  of  patients ;  others  osl- 
cokte  the  per-eentsge  of  cores  and  deaths  noon  the  whole 
number  admitted ;  mit  thu  is  an  entirely  delusive  method, 
as  these  nmnbers  most  be  continually  increasing,  while  the 
proportioo  of  patients  remaining  decreases. 

We  have,  as  fiir  as  possible,  made  an  average  of  all  the 
public  mfiaoM  for  ten  years  past. 

The  mean  number  of  cures  thus  appears  to  be  21*26  per 
cent,  and  of  deaths  9'62  per  cent. ;  Imt  many  asylums  depart 
very  widely  from  this  standard.     Bethlem,  St.  Luke's,  and 


Liverpool  receive  onl^  recent  cases;  and  in  the  Idverpool 
institution  their  probation  is  very  short  The  large  asylums 
at  Hanwell,  Surrey,  and  Lancaster  are  conse(|uentiy  compelled 
to  receive  almost  entirely  incurables,  which  accounts  for 
their  small  number  of  cores.  The  laige  number  cured  in  the 
Irish  asylums  may  be  in  some  measure  accoonted  for  by  the 
pecoliar  character  of  their  patients. .  The  Irish  patients  in 
English  asylums  usually  recover  rapidly.  Uie  form  of  disorder 
being  frequentiy  pure  excitement,  which  is  soon  allayed  by 
quiet,  by  temperance,  and  the  orderly  regulations  of  an 
asylum. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  uniform  system 
of  keeping  statistical  tables;  at  present  a  different  plan  is 
adopted  in  almost  every  asylum.  A  peat  improvement 
woiud  be  eflfected  if  every  report,  in  addition  to  its  informa- 
tion for  the  current  year,  contained  a  condensed  statement 
from  tiie  opening  of  the  institotion  as  to  admisrions,  cures, 
and  deaths ;  and  there  would  be  litUe  difficulty  in  adding  the 

SBs,  forms  of  disease,  the  causes  of  deatn,  and  other  tables, 
udi  important  information  as  to  the  most  favourable  and 
unfavouraole  ages,  and  the  results  of  immediate  and  delayed 
admission,  would  be  easily  gained,  if  a  reference  to  the  last 
report  of  any  asylum  were  sufficient  to  show  the  ext«erience 
of^tiiat  institution  from  its  opening  in  a  condensed  form.  No 
asylum  has  yet  published  any  such  tables ;  but  in  the  numeroua 
new  asylums  which  will  be  built  in  the  coui*sc  of  a  few  yearii 
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TABUS  II. 


NaaeoTAiylnm. 

DiKWed 

Hemoved. 

Died. 

RenuiB. 

cJitS.: 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1      '• 

M. 

F. 

M.               f 

EMOLAini. 

^ 

Bcdnird         •         •         • 

217 

165 

170 

185 

115 

110 

75 

64 

.881 

•«;* 

BetUem 

1052 

1761 

1028 

1301 

220 

205 

189 

197 

••io9 

•lU 

Briftol 

117 

133 

51 

71 

61 

72 

36 

40 

•Oil 

•541 

Chatham 

144 

4 

156 

5 

218 

7 

68 

• 

1-373 

1-5 

Chediira 

233 

197 

52 

28 

138 

$1 

86 

80 

•598 

•411 

•CornwaU 

240 

225 

• . 

•  • 

lis 

32 

74 

79 

•470 

•Ux 

Donel 

87 

112 

6 

13 

58 

65 

51 

63 

•666 

•i«ii 

Exeter 

389 

345 

157 

344 

88 

35 

17 

89 

•886 

•loi 

Oloaoealer 

467 

457 

16T 

128 

121 

85 

140 

134 

•859 

•Ian 

•Haalar 

328 

. . 

•  • 

.  • 

356 

• » 

123 

•  • 

1*085 

,, 

Kent    . 

114 

72 

35 

45 

159 

71 

131 

137 

1-394 

•9M 

Laacaater 

933 

d32 

152 

116 

967 

641 

332 

323 

P036 

•7^» 

Leicester 

123 

135 

41 

52 

45 

32 

75 

79 

•360 

•js: 

Linooln   • 

200 

189 

196 

172 

124 

86 

57 

47 

•620 

.46) 

Liverpool     , 
Middloez 

1024 

548 

1083 

746 

276 

144 

35 

18 

•869 

•J« 

339 

337 

79 

56 

563 

465 

418 

567 

1-667 

I -ST* 

Norfolk 

308 

393 

19 

21 

826 

291 

63 

89 

1*058 

•740 

Nortfaamptoo 

133 

153 

42 

29 

74 

67 

128 

123 

•556 

•437 

jNorwich 

43 

•  • 

62 

•  • 

28 

• » 

68 

.. 

1-681 

I'Ml 

Nottingham 
tOxford 

450 

399 

321 

232 

174 

77 

100 

100 

•386 

•»W 

246 

, , 

141 

•  • 

59 

•  9 

47 

•  • 

•839 

•M9 

St  Lake*! 

2575 

4624 

3503 

4879 

959 

764 

93 

143 

•378 

•Ifri 

fStafford 

1336 

., 

875 

•  • 

612 

•  • 

134 

116 

•458 

•4M 

Suffolk. 

245 

278 

82 

67 

138 

159 

118 

116 

•763 

•571 

Sttrrer* 

57 

57 

17 

9 

U6 

05 

181 

922 

2  071 

•9«4 

*tJYork    . 

3179 

a  • 

• . 

•  • 

701 

•  • 

80 

72 

•220 

•«0 

,,    Friends' Betreat      • 

145 

192 

67 

48 

81 

85 

43 

54 

•558 

•442 

Yorkahire,  Wert  Riding  . 

WALBt. 

Pembroke     .        • 

686 

771 

159 

218 

622 

430 

213 

938 

•906 

•557 

3 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

3 

10 

6 

1- 

•6 

BooTLAxn. 

Aberdeen      . 

251 

272 

85 

169 

104 

87 

98 

86 

•414 

•3H 

fDomfriei 

•  • 

, . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

•  • 

. . 

.* 

Dondee 

247 

280 

129 

118 

107 

64 

105 

91 

•438 

•178 

Edinbnnh     . 

38 

52 

21 

12 

11 

9 

172 

175 

•289 

•175 

Elgin   .... 

6 

7 

9 

5 

3 

0 

15 

U 

•6 

•000 

Glasgow 

769 

669 

556 

474 

233 

130 

196 

148 

•302 

•l« 

fMontrose 

824 

.. 

129 

•  • 

255 

• . 

47 

44 

•787 

•7P7 

Perth   .... 

116 

124 

60 

53 

45 

29 

86 

64 

•387 

•233 

ImKLAlOX 

Armagh        • 

848 

282 

278 

171 

109 

91 

65 

65 

•313 

•3tt 

BelfiMt 

424 

428 

99 

69 

152 

173 

142 

106 

•358 

•4A4 

•Carlow. 

160 

190 

• . 

.  • 

49 

39 

93 

78 

•306 

•»J 

Clonmel 

154 

115 

30 

18 

46 

25 

62 

60 

•298 

•S17 

Connanght    •        •        • 

239 

212 

59 

36 

213 

89 

180 

135 

•891 

•415 

Cork    .... 

877 

980 

288 

218 

351 

330 

223 

921 

•400 

•S3* 

Limerick 

499 

468 

69 

65 

175 

129 

163 

178 

•350 

•STJ 

Londonderry         •        . 

813 

336 

105 

85 

151 

143 

107 

74 

•488 

•4J5 

Marybonmgh 

121 

156 

22 

22 

68 

38 

85 

65 

•561 

•i43 

§Richmond     . 

357 

324 

169 

176 

193 

117 

137 

150 

•540 

•361 

Swift's  Hospital      • 

46 

36 

31 

16 

25 

23 

73 

71 

•543 

•6» 

Waterfiird     . 

98 

105 

49 

69 

26 

23 

48 

64 
Mm 

•865 

•Jl> 

•684 

•4M 

•  Tho90  diaiimwl  improred  and  nnciued  oe  included  with  the  cura.         f 
^  Gteat  doabCi  nUttM  to  the  mteoney  of  the  older  booki  at  the  York  Awlam. 
There  ia  ■ooae  miatalM  here ;  the  adaiMrfonaare  made  to  aoumnt  to  1389,  aa 
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nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  adoot  them.  The  legis- 
lature ma/  possibly  enforce  certain  tables ;  and  such  a  law 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable,  if  we  could  hope  that  the 
practical  experience  of  the  superintendents  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums would  De  allowed  to  be  of  any  weight :  but  if  the  re- 
tunu  are  to  he  made  out  according  to  the  fancy  of  men  igno- 
rant of  the  subject  upon  which  they  legislate,  the  present 
system,  by  which  every  superintendent  follows  his  own  dis- 
cretion, is  far  preferable. 

The  following;  points  seem  to  deserve  attention  in  any  plan 
for  unifonn  registration :— 

I.  Admissions  for  the  current  year : — 

1.  Form  of  disease. 

2.  Causes  of  disease. 

3.  Duration  of  disease. 

4.  Age. 

6.  Age  when  first  attacked. 

6.  Social  state. 

7.  Station  or  occupation. 

IT.  Similar  returns  for  the  whole  number  admitted  from 

the  opening  of  the  asylum. 
III.  Cures  for  the  current  year : — 

1 .  Form  of  disease. 

2.  Causes  of  disease. 


«  pa(iegtot9lttt. 


1  tfaeeofea,  deaftha,  and  ra 

3.  Duration  of  disease. 

4.  Age. 

5.  Age  when  first  attacked. 

6.  Duration  of  residence. 

7.  Per-centageuponaveragvimmberofpaticna 

IV.  Similar  returns  for  the  whole  nomber  corad. 

V.  Deaths  for  the  current  year: — 

1.  Form  of  mental  disease. 

2.  Cauaes  of  mental  disease. 

3.  Duration  of  mental  diaeMe. 

4.  Age. 

5.  Age  when  first  attacked. 

6.  Duration  of  residenoo. 

7.  Per-centage  upon  average  nmnber  of  patimts. 

8.  Causes  of  deaths. 

VI.  Similar  returns  for  tiie  whole  number  who  hste  M 

VII.  Number  discharged  uncured,  improved,  bjrr«jii«t«t 
friends,  removed  ^  parishes,  or  escaped,  during  li^^ 
current  year,  distinffuuhing  the  reasons  for  rraiovil,  t^ 
the  duration  of  reri<fence. 

VIII.  Similar  returns  for  the  whole  number  itaoTf«l  <tf 
escaped. 

IX.  Patients  remaining  in  the  asylum : — 
1.  Form  of  disease. 
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for  ten  Years^ 
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•             • 
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40-45 
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•             • 
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•             • 

»         • 
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1-40 
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2-78 

2-78 

-00 

1-49 
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•  • 

8-88 
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29-35 

36-00 

30-26 

25-94 

•  ■ 

•  • 
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('"►rnwall 

• 

• 

•  • 

.  . 

•  • 

•  . 
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17-05 
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17-95 
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•             • 

• 

23-88 

29-01 

32-44 

29-44 

28-03 

33-19 

36-03 

31-12 
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•  • 
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•             • 
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•  • 

.  . 

.  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

10-67 

13-00 

15-20 

•  •  ■ 

12-95 

K.  .t 

• 

• 

11-18 

8-90 

9-88 

5-84 

10-40 

6-49 

4-32 

10-41 

T-19 

8-29 

i.n:A5ter 

. 

. 

17-98 

23-60 

21-34 

18-81 

18-89 

13-40 

15-64 

16-69 

20-55 

11-16 

17-80 

I-.i><wr. 

•              ■ 

•        • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  . 

37-33 

53-84 

82-65 

42-05 

19-81 

17-73 

•  • 

33-90 

•  .r.juiQ    . 

•              • 

• 

80-00 

16-40 

32-80 

23-10 

9-50 

17-40 

14-80 

23-40 

10-09 

•  •  ' 

19-79 

!  ;•  -p^ol 

•              ■              i 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

68-62 

5319 

35-29 

41-00 

96-49 

85-93 

•  • 

63-42 
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• 

• 

5-91 

4-76 

5-67 

9-14 

8-13 

5-65 

5-30 

5-56 

8-55 

3-86 

5-76 
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•              • 

•        • 

12-27 

10-55 

12-42 

9-14 

13-87 

7-60 

16-00 

19-76 

16-46 

•  • 

18-16 

N  irtinnipton 

t              • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

37-33 

40-19 

31-85 

22-39 

29-31 

28-57 

•  • 

30-77 

.N'MMDcham 

• 

•         • 

23-53 

24-61 

23-13 

18-85 

20-54 

21-05 

24-05 

26-58 

•  • 

18-32 

22-29 

!'\!ord     . 

. 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

25-00 

22-91 

21-73 

27-27 

16-95 

•  • 

•  • 

22-77 

-  Luke's 

i 

»         • 

•  • 

•  • 

,  . 

•  • 

,  , 

•  ■ 

,  , 

44-54 

44-54 

-t.rS.r.i    . 

« 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  . 

18-77 

22-54 

25-43 

23-93 

25-20 

•  •  ' 

23-lY 

-^'Ik     . 

•              « 

■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

22-70 

19-17 

16-00 

11-32 

12-20 

18-91 

•  • 

16-71 

^  rr..'V     , 

• 

»        • 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2-62 

9-46 

11-39 

7-06 

•  • 

7-63 

lork'      . 

»              • 

• 

10-75 

12-19 

9-41 

8-04 

8-02 

10-00 

6-17 

7-05 

•  • 

9-92 

8-61 

..   Friends' 1 

letreat 

• 

.  . 

•  • 

.  • 

9-]  9 

7-05 

12-08 

3-40 

11-11 

•  • 

8-51 

8-55 

V  bliire,  West 

Riding 
Wales. 

1         • 

20-06 

19-87 

19-65 

21-46 

18-20 

15-34 

15-46 

16-01 

•  • 

•  • 

18-25 

l\  iiil'Toke 

Scon.  A  NT). 

»        • 

•  • 

11-11 

5-00 

5-26 

0-00  ■ 

20-00 

•  • 

•  ■ 

8-27 

Wrdfen          , 

• 

•        • 

•  • 

•  . 

•  • 

•  • 

18-57 

17-36 

15-17 

17-21 

16-76 

16-39 

16-91 

[^•Mi'iee   , 

i 

» 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

18-66 

24-20 

15-34 

10-61 

13-88 

10-69 

9-47 

14-70 

i  .  r.Hurgh 

. 

> 

•  • 

•  • 

.  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

•  •  ■ 

30-61 

•  • 

30-61 

<<'i-':x>'v           1 

• 

• 

.  , 

•  • 

■  • 

38-99 

47-36 

61-79 

50-00 

45-66 

.'  '•  • 

•  • 

48-76 

.'  -th      . 

• 

13-00 

16-37 

13-71 

11-50 

17-77 

15-00 

12-00 

12-00 

•  • 

8-90 

13-36 

^rrpigh  ,          • 

•        < 

•        • 

42-00 

30-50 

29-25 

29-11 

20-47 

7-50 

15-12 

29-50 

26-51 

29-10 

25-9t 

i.  :'^t    . 

• 

•        « 

.  . 

26-50 

27-50 

29-89 

23-67 

26-12 

29-10 

36-14 

26-87 

26-25 

28-00 

'    /i«>vr     ,          , 

•        i 

•        « 

24-80 

22-22 

22-45 

21-52 

12-84 

1623 

9-87 

16-66 

14-20 

15-42 

17-62 

'■    h?M   .          • 

• 

« 

.  . 

.  . 

38-00 

20-02 

27-00 

17-20 

20-12 

14-03 

14-16 

21-50 

1    M.3  light 

• 

»                     •                    4 

24-16 

20-26 

22-70 

21-29 

19-67 

17-42 

16-10  • 

15-19 

10-35 

10-35 

17-74 

1    :< 

. 

'•                     1 

27-65 

31-90 

32-00 

34-80 

44-17 

34-80 

35-22 

33-80 

.25-33 

27-31 

32-69 

1.  >.-rick 

•        • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

.  , 

19-41 

20-40 

19-06 

16-19 

19-77 

7-36 

•  • 

17-03 

'l-'.nderry     • 

.         1 

. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

21-25 

24-34 

26-57 

16-58 

26-08 

18-22 

•  • 

22-17 

'  .rySoTOUgh     • 

■ 

• 

•  • 

•  ■ 

17-33 

13-83 

14-63 

10-11 

17-36 

12-94 

10-00 

13-74 

■tr.,nDd              • 

, 

1                    •                     4 

•  • 

•  • 

,  , 

,  , 

16-51 

9-31 

15-17 

13-10 

18-05 

12-37 

13-08 

-'^r>  Hospital 

.        • 

'.                     , 

•  . 

.  , 

,  , 

10-52 

12-00 

9-32 

7-84 

810 

7-24 

•  • 

9-17 

>'*.vK:iord         « 

• 

1                     •                     t 

30-23 

23-91 

50-56 

32-00 

25-75 

3211 

29-56 

29-66 

24-36 

17-94 

29-60 

M 

ean  .  . 

21-26 

2.  Duration  of  disease. 

3.  Duration  of  residence. 

4.  Ag:e. 

6.  Number  probably  curable. 
6.  Number  probably  incurable. 

Tho  rcjisters,  to  contain  all  this  information,  might  be  of 
'  7  simple  form,  far  less  complicated  than  those  at  present 

'ii»'  in  several  asylums.    The  sexes  should  be  distinguished 

»\er\  statement.  ' 

R'  iijters  should  likewise  be  kept  of  every  instance  of  re- 

'  :i:.  its  nature  and  duration,  <ind  of  the  duration  of  eyery 

I  i^iftn :  also  of  employment  and  of  the  value  of  the  work 

^•'.    Many  others  might  be  suggested  as  useful  in  various 
i  V  thoutrh  not  strictly  necessary  for  statistical  purposes. 

.{'•^iition  of  Personal  Coercion. — No  part  of  the  treatment 
«  ir ^Anty  has  of  late  years  excited  so  much  attention  as  the 

•'  ni  adopted  in  several  asylums  of  totally  abolishing  the  use 

-•'    iruitrumcnts  of  coercion,  which  has  gained  the  name  of 
1 '  ntnk'Tc^traini  system.     We  desire  to  preserve  this  name, 

•riTiy  asylums,  which  still  continue  to  use  all  the  antient  in- 
'  I'U  of  restraint,  endeavour,  by  professing  to  practise  the 

.i:^ne  system,'  to  lead  the  reacfcrs  of  their  reports  to  sup- 
'•^'-  tiat  there  is  no  essential  alteration  made  by  the  discon- 

'  '!^«^  of  the  use  of  those  instruments. 

1 '  .rivinn;  a  slight  sketch  of  the  progress  of  this  improve- 
•  •  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  insane,  we  shall  consider  it 

I  ^'j rural  consequence  of  the  progressive  amelioration  in 
'  *  "irtnae^ment  of  asylums. 

I.  /li  the  establishment  of  Bethlera  in  1647,  we  have  little 


or  no  records  of  the  provision  made  for  the  insane  ;  we  can 
only  gather  that  all  who  were  harmless,  and  many  who  were 
dangerous,  supported  a  miserable  existence  by  wandering  and 
begging ;  those  who  could  not  be  permitted  to  be  at  large 
were  probably  chained  in  prisons,  or  in  the  hands  of  their 
friends.  Some  mention  is  made  of  an  asylum  for  insane  monks 
established  at  Jerusalem  in  the  sixth  century,  where  all  the 
rigours  of  monastic  discipline  were  embodied  in  the  treatment. 

Even  in  Bethlem  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  comfort  or  cure  of  the  patient ;  the  only  consideration 
was  the  safety  of  the  sane  part  of  the  population.  The 
patients  were  chiefly  naked,  and  chained  to  the  walls ;  and 
were  exhibited  for  money,  like  wild  beasts ;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  keepers  were  accustomed  to  allude  to  every  sub- 
ject most  aggravating  to  the  violent  patient,  that  his  rage 
might  increase  the  amusement  of  the  exhibition ;  while  the 
propensities  of  the  filthy  were  encouraged,  and  the  voracious 
idiot  was  kept  without  food,  that  they  might  appear  as  more 
striking  objects  of  wonder  to  the  idle  crowd.  This  shameful 
practice,  by  which  it  appeara  that  an  income  of  400/.  per 
annum  was  derived  by  the  hospital,  was  abolished  in  1770 ; 
but  no  improvement  was  made  in  any  other  respect  in  the 
treatment  of  the  patients. 

The  benevolent  and  courageous  Pinel  was  the  first  to  at- 
tempt the  restoration  of  the  insane  to  a  position  among  human 
beings.  The  scene  of  his  exertions,  which  were  the  first 
creat  step  of  the  non-restraint  system,  was  tlie  Bicetits — 
hospital  for  insane  men,  near  Paris.  In  this  frightful  prison 
the  universal  practitsi  was  to  load  patients  with  heavy  chains^ 
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TABLE  IV. 

P^centaffe  of  Deaths  upon  the  arenge  Number  of  Patiente  in  the  Public  A^luma  for  the  Iiinne  m  the  Uaitod  %imim, 

for  ten  Years,  ending  1846. 
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which  remuned  on  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  to 
immure  them  in  dark,  un wanned,  and  un ventilated  cells. 
Pinel  determined  on  at  once  releasing  a  large  number  of 
patients.*  The  following  account  of  the  experiment  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review :' — 

*  Towards  the  end  of  1792,  Pinel,  after  having  many  times 
urged  the  govenmient  to  allow  him  to  unchain  w  maniacs  of 
the  Bic^tre,  but  in  vun,  went  himself  to  the  authorities,  and 
with  much  earnestness  and  warmth  advocated  the  removal  of 
this  monstrous  abuse.  Couthon,  a  member  tyf  the  commune, 
gave  way  to  M.  PinePs  arguments,  and  agreed  to  meet  him 
at  the  BicStre.  Couthon  then  interrogated  those  who  were 
chained,  but  the  abuse  he  received,  and  the  confused  sounds 
of  cries,  vociferations,  and  clanking  of  chains  in  the  filthy 
and  damp  cells,  made  him  recoil  from  Pinel's  proposition. 
"  You  may  do  what  you  will  with  them,'*  said  he,  ^'  but  I  fear 
Toa  will  become  their  victim.'*  Pinel  instantly  commenced 
nis  undertaking.  There  were  about  fifty  whom  he  considered 
mig^t  without  danger  to  the  others  be  unchained,  and  he  be- 
gan by  releasing  twelve,  with  the  sole  precaution  of  having 
previously  prepared  the  same  number  of  strong  waistcoats 
with  long  sleeves,  which  could  be  tied  behind  the  back  if 
necessBiy.  The  first  man  on  whom  the  experiment  was  to  be 
tried  was  an  English  captain,  whose  history  no  one  knew,  as 
he  had  been  in  chains  rorty  years.  He  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  furious  among  them ;  his  keepers  approached 
him  with  caution,  as  he  had  in  a  fit  of  fury  killed  one  of  them 
on  the  spot  with  a  blow  trom  his  manacles.  He  was  chained 
more  rigoroosly  than  any  of  the  others.    Pinel  entered  hia 


cell  unattended,  and  calmly  said  to  him,  <*Csptstp«I  rJ! 
order  your  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  give  yes  iiberij  t: 
walk  in  the  court,  if  you  will  promise  me  to  behave  veil  i>' 
injure  no  one."  *'  Yes,  I  promise  you,"  said  the  nsaiae ;  *'  t»; 
you  are  laughing  at  me ;  you  are  all  too  much  afnad  of  sk. 
*'  I  have  six  men,"  answered  Pinel,  "  ready  to  cnftroe  aj 
commands,  if  necessaiy.  Believe  me  then  on  mjr  t«^<  J 
will  give  you  your  liberty  if  you  will  put  on  this  wtiitoia*^ 
He  submitted  to  this  willingly,  without  a  word:  bis  duiu 
were  removed,  and  the  keepers  retired,  lesving  tht  wt 
of  the  cell  open.  He  rsised  himself  many  tiaei  ro 
the  seat,  but  fell  again  on  it,  for  he  had  heca  ia  s  txxri: 
posture  so  lonff  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  1^ ;  u>  - 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  succeeded  in  maintainma  his  bslant. 
and  with  tottering  steps  came  to  the  door  of  oii  d»^  ^' 
His  first  look  was  at  the  sky,  and  he  cried  out  entbQsisstM^i.'< 
*  *  How  beautiful  i*'  During  the  rest  of  the  day  he  wn  ««• 
stantly  in  motion,  walking  up  and  down  the  stMrcsict,  iiw 
uttering  exclamations  of  delight  In  the  evening  be  retarwd 
of  his  own  accord  into  hb  cell,  where  a  better  osd  tba  » 
had  been  accustomed  to  had  been  prepared  for  hiai,  sod  o» 
slept  tranquilly.  During  the  two  succeeding  jrears  whicb  bf 
spent  in  the  BicStre,  he  had  no  return  of  hii  p^»»» 
paroxysms,  but  even  rendered  himself  useful  by  «*''^*y  * 
kind  of  authority  over  the  insane  patients,  whon  he  nufu  >t 
his  own  fashion. 

*  The  next  unfortunate  being  whom  Pinel  visit«d  s»  • 
soldier  of  the  French  Guards,  whose  only  fimlt  wsrdniiii^ 
ness :  when  once  he  lost  aelf-command  by  drink  be  bstsnt 
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wev&edy  notwithsUnding  tA\  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  him, 
until  a  complete  change  of  the  officers  and  of  the  system  was 
brought  about. 

The  next  asylum  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
the  mismanagement  is  Bethlem,  oonoeming  which  we  find 
many  particulars  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  porlia- 
montary  committee  ia  1815. 

The  severest  restraint  and  the  most  cruel  neglect  seem  to 
have  been  the  almost  uniform  practice ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  royal  hospital ,  favoured  with  exemption 
from  aH  visitation  and'  from  the  effects  of  acts  of  parliament, 
has  been,  xsntil  a  very  recent  period,  the  most  determined  in 
resisting  the  abolition  of  restraint,  in  preserving  anticnt 
abuses,  and  in  closing  its  doors  asainst  inspection.  With 
such  large  funds  at  command,  Bethlem  ought  to  be  a  model 
where  the  student  of  medicine  may  see  every  late  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  mental  disorder  carried  into  effect, 
without  regard  to  the  economy  which  has  been  detrimental  to 
the  improvement  of  many  other  asylums. 

In  1815  Bethlem  appeared  to  have  been  going  back,  rather 
than  improving,  for  half  a  century.  From  the  time  that  the 
indiscriminate  visits  of  the  public  had  been  prohibited,  the 
secrets  of  the  institution  were  known  only  to  a  few.  The 
case  of  Norris,  a  patient  in  Bethlem,  which  was  made  public 
by  the  parliamentary  committee,  has  often  been  related;  but 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  William  Norris  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  was  first  confined  at  Bethlem  in 
1801.  In  1803  he  is  said  to  have  struck  Mr.  Ilaslam,  the 
apothecary ;  and  whether  from  any  real  fear  of  him  or  as  a 
punishment,  a  new  and  most  ingenious  instrument  of  torture 
was  invented  for  his  confinement.  *  A  stout  iron  ring  was 
riveted  round  his  neck,  from  which  a  short  chain  passed  to  a 
ring  made  to  slide  upwards  or  downwards  on  an  upright 
massive  iron  bar,  more  than  six  feet  high,  inserted  into  the 
wall.  Round  his  body  a  strong  iron  bar,  about  two  inches 
wide,  was  riveted ;  on  each  side  the  bar  was  a  circular  oro- 
jection,  whicli  being  fashioned  to  and  inclosing  each  of  his 
arras,  pinioned  them  close  to  his  sides.  The  waist  bar  was 
secmW  by  two  similar  bars,  which,  passing  over  his  shoulders, 
were  riveted  to  the  waist  bar  both  before  and  behind.  The 
iron  rinff  round  his  neck  was  connected  to  his  shoulders  by  a 
double  link.  From  each  of  these  bars  another  chain  passed 
to  the  ring  on  the  upright  iron  bar.  His  right  leg  was 
chained  to  the  trough,  m  which  he  had  remained  thus  encaged 
and  enchained  twelve  years.  He  read  books  of  all  kinds,  and 
reasoned  quite  coherently  on  the  events  of  the  war.'  During 
the  whole  of  this  period  it  was  impossible  for  him,  from  the 
nature  of  the  restraint  in  which  he  was  placed,  either  to  stand 
quite  upright  or  to  lie  down  at  ease.  It  will  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  died  on  the  26th  of  February,  1815. 

From  this  time  a  gradual  but  very  slow  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  insane  may  be  observed.  Chains  were  re- 
moved, and  leathern  restraints  of  much  milder  kinds  substi- 
tuted ;  and  moro  care  was  given  to  the  warming  and  clothing 
of  the  patients.  Some  of  the  largest  asylums  in  England  were 
opened  between  1815  and  1825.  The  introduction  of  em. 
plovment  by  Sir  William  Ellis  at  Wakefield,  and  afterwards 
at  Uanwell,  was  a  groat  advance  in  the  amount  of  confidence 
reposed  in  patients ;  employment  has  since  been  introduced 
in  almost  every  asylum,  and  no  serious  accident,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  ever  occurred  from  allowing  the  use  of  tools. 
The  credit  of  declaring  the  total  abolition  of  mechanical  in- 
5tnin>ents  of  restraint  to  be  desirable  and  practicable,  belongs 
to  Dr.  Charlesworlh  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Lincoln  lunatic 
asylum.  The  progress  of  the  alteration  was  tiven  bv  Mr. 
Hill  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  the  Lincoln  Mechanics' 
Institution,  21st  June,  1838,  and  since  published  with  the 
addition  of  extracts  from  the  '  Proceedings*  of  the  asylum, 
ami  tables  showing  the  gradual  disuse  of  restraint.  A  re- 
rcrencc  to  a  few  of  these  will  illustrate  this  part  of  the  history 
of  the  non-restniint  system.  The  Lincoln  asylum  was  opened 
on  the  26th  April,  1820,  and  was  conducted  from  the  first  on 
humane  principles,  but  with  all  the  usual  instruments  of 
restraint. 

On  the  29th  February,*  1829,  it  is  reported  that  a  patient 
has  died  in  the  night  in  consequence  of  being  strapped  to  the 
l>ed  in  a  strait-waistcoat ;  and  an  order  is  conscquentiy  given 
that  the  use  of  the  strait- waistcoat  shall  be  discontinued,  except 
under  the  special  written  order  of  the  physician ;  and  also 
that  every  case  of  restraint  shall  be  entered  in  a  journal,  with 
its  nature  and  duration.    ' 

On  the  4th  May,  in  the  tame  year,  the  •  heaviest  pair  of 
anm  hobbles,*  which  were  jointed,  and  weighed  3  lbs.  8oz., 


and  the  'heaviest  pair  of  iron  faandcaffs,*  which  wf^M 
1  lb.  5oz.,  are  ordered  to  be  dcttroyed ;  five  Mrait-«iHan 
are  likewise  condemned. 

Numerous  entries  in  1829,  1880,  1881,  and  183S  pni^ 
the  diminished  use  of  coercion.  On  the  l€th  Jotj,  U": 
is  the  first  order  for  strong  dreaaes  for  such  DatinMi  m  t^v 
their  clothes.  These  (wtients  were  in  all  ai^lonM  th»  o-«t 
subject  to  contmual  restraint. 

21  St  July,  1834.  All  the  instrnments  wbfeb  weald  nmW 
the  fin^pers  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  hot  miairlrv  Ur 
the  wrists  and  leg-locks  were  retained.  March,  1837,  lu 
system  of  restrunt  was  entirely  abolished. 
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Mr.  Hill's  lecture,  which  contains  much  that  is  n^-"^ 
ingly  interesting  upon  this  subiect,  has  the  following  itot^r  ^^ 
which  has  been  the  text  on  wnich  all  the  controveny  w  'ir 
abolition  of  restraint  has  been  founded  :— *  In  a  propfriy  •>.  - 
structed  building,  with  a  sufllident  number  of  suitable  iito..- 
dants,  restnunt  is  never  necearary,  never  joitifiaUf.  ni 
always  injurious,  in  all  cases  of  lunacy  whatever.'  Thii  lo 
tence,  when  published  in  1838,  was  declared  ctcb  bv  \h^ 
most  inclined  to  the  new  system  to  be  too  decided,  sod  U  ■ ,, 
to  produce  a  bad  effect ;  but  fortunately  the  lapK  of  e:.  * 
years  has  proved  its  perfect  truth,  by  its  adontioQ  u  i  p-'- 
ciple  in  all  the  most  important  asylums  in  the  kingdoo.  Vc. 
the  upholders  of  the  old  system  received  the  annoonceovt!  y 
a  doctrine  so  startling  as  if  there  were  something  strociott? .? 
proposing  to  liberate  those  who  were  unfortunate  eatw^  t: 
oe  insane;  and  for  years  after  restraint  had  been  sttuJt 
abolished,  the  non-restraint  system  was  declaivd  ^ttto;ai' 
and  impracticable ;  then  declared  to  be  practicable,  Kb:  u( 
desirable ;  and  at  length,  when  every  other  arguoient  U» 
failed,  those  who  have  so  strenuously  opposed  it  coroc  forw.*! 
and  claim  it  as  their  own  system,  wnicn  they  have  bpra \ti' 
tising  for  years,  excepting  that  it  is  carried  a  little  furthrr 

Too  much  stress  was  laid  by  Mr.  Hill  on  the  necrssrj  > 
tall  and  powerful  attendants  ;  and  the  management  of  Uu  * 
laid  the  early  supporters  of  the  non-restraint  syrtem  of»*'.  *' 
the  charge  of  usmg  the  coercion  of  fear  and  of  the  hioO* '  • 
that  of  straps  and  chains.  A  form  of  coercion  called  *  lu  -  - 
detention,'  wherein  the  attendants  held  violent  patienb  ,  ■< 
was  actually  at  one  time  used  at  Lincoln;  batitsppc«.-t' 
be  unknown  in  the  other  asylums  where  restraint  is  v*.'^''  "^ 

The  experience  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum  has  proved  p"^' 
advantage  arising  from  the  non-restraint  system,  not^*- 
standing  divisions  among  the  managers,  and  direct  opp 
from  some  of  the  mediod  officere,  by  whom  even*  kir>< 
unfair  evidence  was  brought  forward  against  the  syftni.  .'• 
the  cruelties  practised  by  unfit  attendants  were  consider^:  k 
part  of  it.  ^  ^ 

The  next  asylum  in  which  restraint  was  abolished  ^a'  •' 


patients;  of  these  about  forty  were  almost  oowtiniJ*  " 
restrain t-chaire,  and  a  number  of  othera  wore  strtit-wii*5t'**' 
mufis,  leg-loc^s,  &c.  In  addition  to  these  restraint*,  «^' 
were  supposed  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  lert  and  oi  i-' 
officera  and  attendants,  more  than  a  hundred  epHepQcja'*  -'' 
wore  fastened  by  one  wrist  m  bed  cyery  night  Tm  ■»» 
considered  a  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  the  ^v^^** 
from  falling  out  of  bed  or  from  turning  on  their  facet  m  •  >t» 
and  so  becoming  smothered,  which,  it  ia  assertedt  b»  ««'* 
times  happened.  No  such  case  has  however  occwred  h^'* 
the  disuse  of  the  hand-strep,  which  took  place  b  July,  1^ 

We  extract  from  Dr.  Conolly's  firet  report  (October,  !^» 
the  following  account  of  the  diaoootinuance  of  fv$tra>Bt  « 
Uanwell : — 

•  The  article  of  treatment  in  which  die  reddent  phm  J« 

•  Fnm  Mwnh  litk. 
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tec  tAcNigbt  it  expedient  to  desert  the  most  widely  from  the 
preriouf  pnctioe  of  the  asylum  has  been  that  which  relates  to 
the  perwwal  coercion  or  forcible  restraint  of  the  refraetorv 
patients.  Without  any  intention  of  derogating  from  the  high 
character  acquired  hy  the  asylum,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
advantage  raulting  from  the  degree  of  restraint  pemiitted 
and  cnstomary  in  it  at  the  period  of  his  appointment  was  in 
no  reapect  jp|roportionable  to  the  frequency  of  its  application  ; 
that  the  objections  to  the  restraint  actuailjr  employed  were 
very  aoriocis ;  and  that  it  was  in  fact  creatire  of  many  out- 
rages and  disorders,  to  repress  which  its  applicatibn  was  com- 
monlF  deemed  indispensable,  and  consequently  directly  op- 
posed to  die  chief  design  of  all  treatment,  the  cure  of  the 
diaease.' 

•  *  «(  « 

^  By  a  list  of  restraints  appended  to  this  report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  daily  number  m  restraint  was  m  July  so  re- 
duced that  there  were  sometimes  only  four,  and  never  more 
than  fourteen,  in  restraint  at  one  time;  but  that  since  the 
middle  of  August  there  has  not  been  one  patient  in  restnunt 
oo  the  female  side  of  the  house,  and  since  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember not  one  on  either  aide.'  The  5l8t  re|)ort  of  the 
viaitiog  juaticea,  which  accompanies  this  report,  speaks  of  the 
new  system  as  requirmg  an  additional  number  ot  attendants, 
and  of  a  superior  class  to  those  previously  employed. 

In  their  52nd  report  (January,  1840)  the  visiting  justices 
report  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  new  system.  In  the  53rd 
(April,  1840)  thev  report  that '  there  has  not  been  a  single 
occurreooe  to  weaken  their  confidence  in  the  practicable  na- 
tnre  of  the  aystem  ;*  and  also  *  that  no  increased  destruction 
of  dothinsr  or  other  property  is  occasioned  by  the  personal 
freedom  which  the  patients  enjoy.  Indeed,  so  far  as  clothing 
is  concerned,  the  amount  of  destruction  is  somewhat  lessened, 
becaose  of  die  general  tranqdllity  of  the  patients  from  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system.' 

In  the  54th  (Jul^,  1840)  and  55th  (October,  1840)  the 
josdoea  state  their  ucreased  confidence  in  the  non-restraint 
system.  This  last  report  is  accompanied  by  the  second  report 
of  Dr.  Conolly.  During  the  past  year  a  suicide  (bv  hanging) 
had  taken  place,  being  the  only  one  at  Hanwell  since  the 
oon-rcstraint  system  has  been  introduced.  That  reatraint 
would  not  have  been  very  available  is  proved  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  smcide  of  a  female  patient  in  Bethiem,  who  hung 
iMTTself  in  1840  by  the  strings  of  the  strait-waistcoat  in  which 
she  had  been  confined ;  and  a  man  has  since  destroyed  him- 
self,  also  at  Bethiem,  by  working  the  strait-waistcoat  in  which 
he  was  strapped  down  in  bed  so  as  to  produce  apoplexy  by 
the  [leisure  of  a  knot  on  the  neck.  The  last  report  of  the 
Lincoln  Asylum  states  that  not  only  have  suicides  ceased  since 
the  ^stem  of  non-restraint  was  introduced,  but  that  the  ten- 
dency to  suicide  has  disappeared.  The  latest  report  of  Beth- 
Jcjo  also  contains  an  aomission  that  restraints  increase  the 
tmdeocy  to  suicide. 

The  aeoond  division  of  Dr.  ConoUy's  report  treats  entirely 
of  the  nanagement  of  the  patients  without  restraint,  and  the 
aabstitntcs  for  it.  The  marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  epileptic  patients  is  noticed.  Seclusion,  the  most  im- 
purtant  of  the  substitutes  for  restraint,  is  minutely  described. 
This  very  useful  remedial  agent  is  styled  bjr  the  supporters 
of  the  Old  system  '  solitary  confinement,'  which  term  is  also 
improperiy  applied  by  the  commissioners  iu  their  report. 
That  solitary  confinement  for  days  and  weeks  together  was 
the  practice  in  the  days  of  restrunt  is  certain ;  for  then  it  was 
a  comiDOQ  practice  to  strap  a  patient  in  bed  or  in  a  restnunt- 
chur  placed  in  his  bed-room.  Any  abuse  of  seclusion  so  great 
as  this  can  searoely  now  take  place.  Dr.  Conolly  says,  *  All 
the  substitutes  for  restraint  are,  like  restraint  itself,  liable  to 
be  abused ;  but  none  can  be  made  such  instruments  of  cruelty 
bj  abase.  All  are  also  liable  to  great  misrepresentation ;  and 
none  oMire  so  than  that  which  is  of  all  the  most  useful,  the 
BOBi  flBplOf  and  the  most  approved  of  by  the  highest  medical 
authorities,  naaaely,  Seclusion.  By  seclusion  b  meant,  tcm- 
poraiy  piolectioB  of  the  maniac  from  the  ordinary  stimuli 
•ctiag  upon  the 'senses  in  the  refractory  wards  of  a  lunatic 

In  the  sixth  report  (October,  1844)  likewise,  Dr.  Conolly 
wriiBi :  '  It  ie  to  be  ascribed  to  wsnt  of  opportunities  of  ob- 
jmHiuu  that  such  a  simple  exclusion  of  irritations  from  an 
jrrilible  aind,  an  exdusiott  not  found  to  be  necessary  in  more 
than  fimr  or  five  instances  in  any  one  day  in  the  year  among 
tmm  •Mf— — mI  patients,  and  seldom  prolonged  beyond  four  or 
§e9m  houfs  hk  any  of  those  instances,  during  which  time  the 
paticiit's  state  is  finequeatly  ascertuned  by  means  of  the  in- 


spection-plate in  the  door  of  his  room,  and  all  his  reasonable 
wants  and  wishes  are  attended  to,  — should  ever  have  been 
confounded  with  the  idea  of  Solitary  Confinement ;  the  lattor 
in  reality  comprehending  a  privatiou  of  almost  all  the  stiumli 
upon  which  the  integrity  of  intellectual  and  physical  li(b 
depends.' 

The  room  should  not  be  dark ;  the  shutter  which  guards 
the  window  should  tlierefore  be  perforated.  Care  should 
always  be  taken  that  the  perforations  of  the  shutters  shuuhl 
not  be  available,  as  iron  bars  always  are,  as  rcad^  nicnns  of 
suicide.  In  the  treatment  of  the  insane  nothing  is  trifiin<r ; 
for  upon  careful  attention  to  the  most  minute  matters  must 
depend  the  perfection  of  the  management  of  any  asylum. 

The  report  for  1841  contains  many  cases  which  illustrate 
the  benent  of  non-restraint.  Dr.  Conolly  also  states  the 
result  of  two  years'  experience,  under  sixteen  heads,  which 
express  that  difficulties  must  be  expected  in  abolishing  re- 
straint, from  the  indolence  of  attendants  accustomed  to  rely 
on  it,  and  from  the  violences  at  first  committed  by  patients 
long  deprived  of  freedom  of  action ;  but  that  if  steadily  per- 
severed in  it  will  be  found  to  produce  greater  tranquillity, 
fewer  outrages  and  accidents,  more  general  cheerfulness,  and 
less  obstinacy  and  malice ;  that  gooa  efibcts  will  be  especially 
observable  in  patients  newly  admitted  and  treated  entirely 
without  restramt;  but  that  complete  uniformity  of  fecline 
among  all  the  officers,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  humane  and 
vigilant  attendants,  are  indispensable  to  carry  the  system  to 
full  perfection. 

In  this  year  (1841)  a  man  aged  82  died  in  consequence  of 
a  kick  given  by  another  patient.  The  hijury  was  not  severe, 
but  the  weakness  and  great  age  of  the  patient  produced  a 
fatal  result.  The  patient  who  inflicted  the  injury  was  subject 
to  epileptic  paroxysms :  but  was  so  quiet  in  the  intervals  as  to 
be  a  helper  in  the  wards,  and  he  was  actually  so  engaged  at 
the  time  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence ;  this  very  patient  has 
become  tranquil  and  manageable ;  and  the  ward  in  which  the 
fatal  occurrence  took  place  has  become,  since  the  abolition  of 
restraints,  one  of  the  quietest  in  the  Hanwell  Asylum;  a  ward 
of  which  the  doors  are  always  open,  the  windows  full  of 
flowers,  and  the  airing-court  a  beautiful  garden. 

Dr.  Conolly's  fourth  and  fifth  Reports  (1842  and  1843) 
contain  his  confirmed  opinion  that,  *  by  the  abolition  of  re- 
straint, the  general  management  of  the  insane  has  been  freed 
from  many  difficulties,  and  their  recovery  in  various  deg^rees 
greatly  promoted.'  The  sixth  Report  (1844)  is  in  a  great 
measure  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  erroneous  notions  wnich 
have  been  conceivea  as  to  the  substitutes  for  restraint,  and 
thus  concludes : — 

'  After  five  years'  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
cording my  opinion,  that  with  a  well-constituted  governing 
body,  animated  by  philanthropy,  directed  by  intelligence, 
and  acting  by  means  of  proper  officers,  intrusted  with  a  due 
degree  of  authority  over  attendants  properly  selected  and 
capable  of  exercising  an  efficient  superintendence  over  the 
patients,  there  is  no  asylum  in  the  world  in  which  all 
Mechanical  Restraints  may  not  be  abolished,  not  only  with 
safety,  but  with  incalculable  advantage.' 

Here  we  may  consider  the  subject  of  non-restrunt  con- 
cluded so  far  as  its  practicability  is  concerned.  If  no  case 
requiring  restnunt  has  occurred  in  an  asylum  containing  nearly 
a  tnousand  patients  during  six  years,  in  which  time  eighteen 
hundred  cases  have  been  treated,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  more 
difficult  cases  can  occur  elsewhere.  It  is  nowhere  insisted 
that  restraint  can  never  be  necessary  in  ill-constructed  asylums, 
and  until  houses  for  private  patients  are  constructed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  some  restraint  will  probably 
oe  used  in  many  of  them.  The  system  introduced  at  Lincoln, 
and  followed  at  Hanwell,  was  very  shortly  afterwards  adopted 
at  Northampton,  Lancaster,  Gloucester,  Stafibrd,  and  Glas- 
gow. The  new  asylum  at  Glasgow  bears  on  its  foundation- 
stone,  laid  on  the  1st  June,  1842,  an  inscription  stating  that 
one  of  the  principles  to  be  adopted  in  it  is  that '  of  employing 
no  mechanical  personal  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tients, which  had  already  been  abandoned  for  a  considerable 
time.'  The  non-restraint  nystem  was  also  introduced  at 
Haslar  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  in  1842,  and  we  gather  from 
the  Irish  Reports  that  it  has  been  adopted  at  Armagh,  Lon- 
donderry, and  Maryborough,  and  that  very  little  restraint  is 
used  at  Clonmel  and  Waterford ;  and  there  appears  every 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  standing  rules  in  the 
Irish  District  asylums  that  no  coercion  shall  be  employed. 
Dr.  Jacob  of  Maryborough  expresses  his  full  confidence  in 
the  system  after  an  exiierience  of  eighteen  months.     In 
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bv  fiur  the  ^3ater  number  of  tflylams  which  b«ve  not  yet 
given  in  their  adherence  to  non-restrunt  as  a  principle,  the 
oae  of  restraint  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule.  At  Dundee, 
no  restraint  has  been  used  for  two  years;  this  asylum  was  one 
whicb  declared  most  strongly  agunst  the  principle  of  the  new 
mtem,  when  first  introduced.  The  reports  or  Nottingham, 
IJorset,  Montrose,  Edinburgh,  and  Dumfries  speak  of  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  restraint,  although  the  writers  abstain  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  authorities  of  Beth- 
lem,  St.  Luke's,  Kent,  Oxford,  and  the  Retreat  at  York, 
profess  the  non-restraint  system,  while  they  practise  the 
reverse. 

The  posnbility  and  advantage  of  the  abolition  of  restraint 
would  seem  sufficiently  proved  by  the  results  reported  in  all 
these  asylums ;  but  a  large  number  of  persons  still  remun  op- 
posed to  the  new  system,  from  various  motives.  First  we 
must  mention  the  unfair  manner  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  noticed  by  the  Commisnoners  in  Lunacy ;  a  body  which 
had  been  so  lone  pud  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  insane, 
and  yet  who  had  oeen  proved  to  allow  every  evil  to  remain  m 
the  houses  under  their  care,  when  all  others  were  ioiproving, 
diould  have  been  the  last  to  despise  the  efforts  of^  others. 
Their  examples  of  the  disadvantages  of  non-restraint  are 
chiefly  adduced  from  Hanwell,  and  are  most  ably  answered  in 
a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Seijcant  Adams.  Many  of  the  cases 
brought  forwutl  by  them  as  proving  the  necessity  for  re- 
straints, are  in  fact' strong  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  The  care  with  which  the  Commissioners  have  been 
selected,  until  lately,  exclusively  from  persons  ignorant  of 
insanity,  must  be  their  excuse.  The  absurdities  which  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  believe  and  to  record,  would 
almost  induce  us  to  think  that  they  have  been  wilfully  mysti- 
fied by  some  of  the  medical  officers  of  asylums. 

In  the  Bedford,  Chester,  Cornwall,  Exeter,  Leicester, 
Liverpool,  St.  Luke's,  York,  and  Pembroke  asylums,  coercion 
still  appean  to  remain  in  force.  The  private  asylums  employ 
at  almost  without  exception ;  these,  being  most  immediately 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners,  are  in  eYcry 
respect  the  last  to  improve. . 

The  physicians  of^  the  Surrey,  Wakefield,  and  Belfast 
asylums  have  been  the  most  consistent  opponents,  both  in 
principle  and  practice  of  the  non-restraint  system  ;  one  asser- 
tion in  the  last  Report  of  the  Belfast  Asylum  (31st  March, 
1846^  deserves  to  be  quoted. 

Aner  saying  that  '  the  same  system  with  reference  to  re- 
straint continues  to  be  pursued  in  this  institution,'  it  goes  on 
toobserve^ '  until  insanity  be  blotted  out  from  the  **  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  or  alto^ther  changed  in  its  more  Mtrikmg  ef- 
fects, physical  restraint  in  some  form  or  other — but  still  re- 
straint--cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Truly  the  so-called 
'*  total  abolition  "  of  restraint  appears  to  be  only  one  of  the 
many  vulgar  delusions  and  speaously  popular  lui  ctqttanduma 
of  the  present  day.'  It  may  be  that  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  the  management  of  Irish  patients  without  restraint  than 
English  ones ;  altiiough  many  of  the  other  asylums  in  Ireland 
are  leaving  off  the  use  of  it ;  but  this  passage,  so  utterly  incon- 
sistent witn  well-known  facts,  proves  the  writer  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  proceeding  of  other  asylums  for  nearly  seven  years 
past.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  we  may  look  with  some 
doubt  upon  ue  very  curious  cases  subjoined,  where  patients 
request  the  strait- waistcoat  and  the  muffii  as  favoun,  and  pro- 
mise to  behave  well  if  they  are  allowed  the  indulgence ;  more 
especially  as  such  cases  do  not  appear  ever  to  be  met  with  in 


asylums  where  restraint  is  entirely  abolished.  The  absurdity 
of  such  an  idea  as  that  of  a  patient  wishing  to  bo  put  in  re- 
strvnt,  is  so  monstrous  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  As 
readily  would  we  believe  that  negro  slaves  are  in  the  habit  of 
requesting  the  luxury  of  a  flogging,  or  that  thieves  entreat  their 
gaolers  to  allow  them  the  agreeable  exercise  of  the  tread-mill. 
With  the  results  before  us  of  the  treatment  of  many  thou- 
sand natients  without  restraint,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  facts  that  in  no  asylum  where  the  new  system  has  been 
mtrodttced  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  abandon  it,  that 
'be  reports  of  all  these  asylums  dedare  tneir  general  cooitition 
to  be  improved,  that  the  cures  are  not  decreued,  and,  which 
we  consider  of  eoual  importance,  that  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
curables is  greatly  increased,  we  consider  ourselves  justified 
In  considering  that  the  strait-waistcoat,  the  coercion-chair, 
and  ererj  kind  of  strap  and  instrument  of  restraint,  will  shortly 
disappear  like  the  '  dark  house  and  a  whip,'  the  chains  and 
straw,  the  starvation,  the  whirling-chair,  and  every  other 
means  of  torture  formerly  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the 
trettment  of  those  who  were  afflicted  with  insanity. 


('  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  ConndarioMn  la  Lsdtt  h 
the  Lord  Chancellor,'  1844 ;  *  Statistical  Tabks  ptepsml  Kt 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in  Lunacy/  1144:  *Ab  Art 
for  the  RegnUitioa  of  the  Care  and  Trpatmeot  of  Lout '%' 
(8  &  9  Vict.  c.  100) ;  *  An  Act  to  amend  die  Isvt  for  th« 
Provision  and  Regulation  of  Lunatic  Asylomi  for  Coon' •« 
and  Boroughs,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  esie  of  P{ .  •' 
Lunatics,  in  England  *  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  126) ;  •  Report  o'  •> 
Inspectors-Genersl  of  District,  Local,  and  Privste  \m*: 
Asylums  in  Ireland,'  1846;  'Returns  from  each  Distn-i 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  Ireland,'  1846 ;  '  Reports'  of  sU  tbe  fcir.. 
cipal  Asylums  in  England,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland,  sod  iDf< '. 
mation  privately  supplied  by  many  of  the  soperintcQikt.*. 
Farr  *  On  the  Statistics  of  English  Lunatic  Avfivm ;' '  IW^. 
volent  Asylum  for  the  Insane  of  the  Middle  Claisn,  tV. 
spectus ;'  *  Histoiy  of  the  York  Asylum :'  Tuke*t  *  Des<rn> 
Qon  of  the  Retreat  near  York ;'  Hill  *  On  the  Msnacm)"' 
of  Lunatic  Asylums ;'  Browne's  *  Lectures  delivered  W^  •rr 
the  Managen  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Aayhm ;'  *  Rcmm 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams  on  the  Report  of  the  Metropoii 
Commisnoners  in  Lunacy ;'  Personal  knowledge  of  dw  H 
dlesex  Lunatic  Asylum,  Hanwell.) 

The  custody  of  the  insane  in  Scotland  b.  like  ercrjr  (<I«3 
matter  which  demands  both  magisterial  ana  execotivr  intrt 
vention,  connected  with  the  system  of  local  coorti.  7h» 
law  on  the  subject  is  contained  m  three  ststutes :  56  Gra.  Ill 
c.  69;  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  84;  and  4  &  6  Vict,  c  60.  Bj  tW 
acts  no  person  can  be  confined  as  a  lunatic,  other  in  ■  puli  t 
or  private  asylum,  without  a  warrant  from  the  sheriff.  Adt 
person  accessory  to  a  breach  of  this  regulatioo  is  listde  to  • 
penalty  of  2001. ;  and  if  he  be  the  keeper  of  tiw  ssjlun  U>  * 
liable,  instead  of  the  pecuniaiy  penalty,  to  imfirisonmrat  ui 
exceeding  three  months'  duration.  The  sherifT  b  not  ro^ 
powered  to  grant  a  warrant  unleas  on  the  report  of  s  ffdi>< 
ohysicion  or  surgeon ;  and  the  person  granting  such  t  tr^ 
ncate  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  SOt,  if  he  have  omitted  csr^'u ; 
to  examine  the  patient.  The  keeper  of  every  bouae  «b««« 
two  or  more  insane  patients  are  kept  requires  a  licenct  (tr  v 
asylum.  Any  person  acting  u  keeper  to  an  inssne  indif  li .;' 
not  his  immediate  relative,  must  make  an  annual  report  ti.  > 
sheriff,  certified  by  two  medical  men,  of  the  state  of  tb.'  *» 
tient,  and  must  notify  the  death  or  removal  of  the  pstv-t 
In  every  licensed  asylum  a  'mad-house  register' nni^t  ii 
kept  By  the  act  of  4  &  6  Vict  this  record  is  appoiotfc) '' 
be  annually  transmitted  to  the  sheriff,  sealed  up,  sod  tbf  mm 
being  broken  by  him,  he  reseals  the  book,  and  retnawiitx  !i 
When  a  patient  dies  in  a  licensed  asylum,  a  report  oust  ^ 
made  to  tne  sheriff  within  twenty-four  hours,  accoopanvv  •* 
a  certificate  from  the  medical  attendant,  stating  the  oaturr  < 
the  disease,  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  coobnu:. 
the  time  when  his  attendance  was  first  required,  sad  :* 
number  of  visits  he  has  paid.  Asjrlums  most  be  at  all  t:t  ** 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  sheriff.  In  the  ffcnenl  (v 
either  the  sheriff  or  his  substitute  may  perfom  the  dutiti 
the  office  regarding  lunatics ;  but  it  is  specially  providei) '  : 
the  sheriff  principS  must  mske  an  annual  visit  to  ettry  h'  • 
within  his  jurisdiction,  and  either  he  or  his  substitstr  D.>t 
make  a  second ;  in  these  visits  they  are  accompanied  by  w^  - 
inspectors.  The  medical  bodies  in  Edinburgh  sad  GLv^'  • 
elect  inspectors  for  their  respective  districts ;  in  other  psr*  ' 
Scotiand  they  are  chosen  by  the  sherifis  from  the  q^-'  ■ 
medical  practitioners. 

It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  the  managenienc  of  *•' 
insane  in  Scotland  has,  both  in  a  pord v  me&al  aod  m  -• 
administrative  point  of  view,  been  lately  vasdy  imf«\><'^- 
Until  a  comparatively  late  period  the  statute  law  «»  m«' : 
inoperative,  from  a  strong  natural  prejudice  against  the  rj 
forcement  of  general  rules  relating  to  the  tieatracDt  of  '.l- 
insane,  and  the  consequent  toleration  for  breaches  of  tk  &>- 
tutory  r^vlations.  The  general  rule  adopted  ■  print 
was,  that  insane  persons  were  allowed  to  so  at  lai|i«  n^i  't.  • 
had  proved  themselves  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  dMirof-ti^- 
bours,  and  that  when  confinement  was  in  any  esse  leiorico  r.v 
the  proceedings  were  not  very  rigidly  investigated.  I'  « 
believed  that  the  law  is  now  generally  obejred,  and  ths:  in- 
utility of  treating  insane  patients  according  to  the  bfst  »• '  - 
tific  advice,  is  ielt  by  all  who  are  connected  with  th*«  '* 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  Can<-  ^ 
sionen  who  in  1844  reported  on  the  state  of  the  pnir  ^ 
Scotiand,  did  much  for  the  removal  of  the  remvns  of  ti>r 
slovenly  system,  by  exposing  the  state  of  font  ^^^ 
asylums  in  the  isle  of  Arran  wnere  insane  paticaii  wfve  («r 
fined  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  i 
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LURGAN,  ft  market  and  post  town  in  the  pariah  of  Shan- 
kill,  in  the  baron  j  of  Oneilland  East,  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  Gornily  of  Armagh,  in  the  proTince  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
17  slatate  miles  north-east  of  Armagh  on  the  road  to  Belfast, 
and  86  miles  north  of  Dablin,  by  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
Newry,  Banbridge,  and  Waringstown. 

The  town  consists  of  one  wide  street,  eztendin^^  from  north- 
west to  Mmth-east  along  the  Armagh  and  Belfast  road.  It 
contained,  in  1841,  670  inhabited  houses,  59  uninhabited,  and 
6  boiJding.  The  popuktion  in  1841  comprehended  892  fami- 
lies,  bemg  an  average  of  four  families  to  throe  houses,  or  4677 
peTMXM.  The  chnroh  is  situated  near  the  north-west  end  of 
the  street.  It  is  a  handsome  biulding,  erected  in  1726,  and 
enlafged  in  1832,  capable  of  accommodating  1000  persons :  it 
has  a  tower  and  an  octagonal  spiro.  There  are  Presbyterian 
and  Qnakers'  meetbe-houses  m  the  town,  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  the  outskirts.    There  are  meeting-houses 


There 


tor  w  esievan  and  rnrniDTe  juetnoaists  m  ine  paru 
is  a  oourt>hoase,  in  wMeh  the  quarter-sesuons  for  the  county 
are  held,  a  Unen  Hall,  erected  by  subscription  in  1825,  and 
a  small  area  planted  with  trees,  called  the  Mall.  The  market- 
house  and  weigh-house  are  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Of 
the  fiuniliea  250  were  engaged  m  agriculture,  524  in  manufac- 
tures or  trade,  and  118  in  other  pursuits.  The  principal 
manafiictnre  is  of  linen,  espedally  damasks  and  diapers  (for 
both  which  the  Lurgan  manufacturers  are  eminent),  and  cam- 
brici.  A  weekly  market,  well  supplied  with  provisions,  is 
held  on  Friday,  and  linens  to  the  value  of  2500/.  or  3000/.  are 
sold  on  the  maiket^iay.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  There 
is  a  coosklereble  brewerv  m  the  town,  and  a  little  way  irom 
the  town  is  a  large  distilleiy.  Besides  the  auarter-sessions, 
there  are  petty  sessions  for  the  district,  held  weekly,  and  a 
n«noriaI  court  every  three  weeks :  there  is  a  small  gaol  or 
bridewell ;  and  a  body  of  the  constabulary  are  stationed  in 
the  town. 

Adjacent  to  the  town  on  the  north-east  is  the  richly  wooded 
demesne  of  Lurgan  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Brownlow.  The 
boose  is  of  modem  erection,  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

The  whole  population  of  the  parish,  which  extends  into  the 
baitmy  of  Iveaffh  Lower  in  the  county  of  Down,  was,  in 
1841,  9360.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  were,  in  1841, 
rather  above  the  average  of  the  county  of  Armagh  in  respect 
of  the  diAnion  of  education,  60  per  cent,  of  the  population 
being  able  to  read,  while  the  average  of  the  county  was  56 
per  cent ;  bat  they  were  far  below  the  average  of  the  ad- 
jacent comities  of  Antrim  and  Down.  There  were  in  the  parish, 
in  1834,  twelve  day-schools,  with  710  children  (411  boys  and 
299  girls)  on  the  books ;  and  two  Sunday-schools.  The  town 
is  the  centre  of  a  poor-law  union,  and  has  a  woridiouse  capable 
of  accommodating  800  paapers. 

The  living  of  Shankill  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of 
Dromore  and  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh:  the 
groas  yearly  revenue  was  returned  in  1831  (on  the  average  of 
three  yean)  at  £681  16«. ;  the  net  revenue  at  £517  14s.  4</. 

Lurgan  was  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  on  the  settlement 
of  Ulster,  by  William  Brownlow,  Esq.,  one  of  the  English 
aettlera ;  it  was  burned  by  the  msurgents  in  1641,  and  again 
destroyed  by  the  army  of  James  II.,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  piutent  for  a  market  and  fairs  was  granted  in  1696, 
and  the  linei  manufacture  was  established  soon  afterwards. 

(Lewis,  Ibpogngfhical  Dictionary  cf  Ireland;  Ordnance 
Sttrvey  of  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

LUTli  BENEDETTO,  Cavaliere,  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1666.  He  was  the  scholar 
of  A .  D.  Gabfaiani,  and  he  went  about  1690  to  Rome,  where 
be  appears  to  have  settled  for  the  remunder  of  his  life :  he 
died  in  1724. 

Lot!  has  been  called  by  some  the  hot  of  the  Florentine 
mastos.  His  style  is  very  attractive,  but  it  is  more  distin- 
iraislied  lor  agreeable  than  for  great  qualities.  He  painted  in 
fireeco  and  in  oil.  and  executed  also  many  pastel-drawings,  a 
style  noch  practised  by  the  Florentine  masten  of  the  seven- 
tmith  oentniy.  Luti's  masterjHece  is  the  large  picture  of  the 
Vest  oT  San  Ranieri,  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  it  is 
reckoned  the  best  picture  in  the  chureh.  Lud  had  always  a 
imsst  respect  for  his  master  Gabbiani,  and  after  he  had  finished 
this  picture  in  1712,  he  sent  it  to  Florence  to  Gabbiani  for 
hia  correction  before  it  was  placed  in  its  final  destination.  The 
lett4*r  from  the  scholar  soliciting  the  master's  revision  is  in- 
aerted  in  the  second  volume  of  the '  Lettere  Pittoriche,'  in 
trbscfa  there  are  alao  ten  other  lettea  from  Luti  to  Gabbiani. 
Tbere  are  several  good  engravings  from  Luti*s  works. 

(Paacoliy  Vkede*  PUtori^  &c. ;  Lanii,  Storia  Pittanca,  kc) 


L(}TZELBURGER,  or  LEUTZELBURGER,  HANS, 
called  also  Hans  Frank,  an  early  Swiss  wood-engraver  of 
Basel,  about  whom  very  much  has  been  written,  but  as  yet 
yery  little  is  known.  He  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  cut  the 
blocks  of  the  celebrated  *  Dance  of  Death,'  attributed  to  Hol- 
bein. This  supposition,  however,  is  founded  solely  on  the 
facts  of  his  being  contemporary  with  Holbein  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  one  of  the  cuts  being  marked  H.  L.  This  is 
maintained  by  some  writers  and  combated  by  othere,  and  es- 
pecially by  Rumohr  in  1836,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Hans  Hol- 
bein der  Jungere  in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zum  Deutschen  Form- 
schnittweaen '  (Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  in  his  relation  to 
German  wood-engraving). 

There  are  many  other  celebrated  old  cuts,  singly  and  in 
sets,  some  from  drawings  by  Holbein,  which  are  attributed 
to  Leutzelburger,  and  which  are  described  at  length  in  the 
*  Kunstblatt,'  and  in  the  works  of  Bartsch,  Heller,  Massmann, 
and  other  writera  on  wood-engraving.  The  views  of  all  parties 
are  stated  with  considerable  detail  in  Dr.  Nagler*s  Neuea 
ABgemeines  KUnstter-Lexicon, 

LU'ZULA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Juncacese.  It  has  a  l-ocUed  S-valved  capsule,  without 
dissopiments,  with  three  seeds  at  the  base  of  the  cell.  Several 
species  of  this  genus  have  been  described.  X.  syhatica^  the 
mat  Woodnish,  is  found  in  shady  places  in  Great  Britain. 
i,  campestria  is  common  in  the  pastures  of  this  country,  and 
seven  species  are  natives  of  the  British  Islands. 

LYCHNIS  (from  XbxvoQ^  a  lamp),  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  na^Jral  onier  Caryophyllese,  and  to  the  sub- 
order Silenese.  It  haSiS  5-toothea  naked  calyx  ;  5  petals, 
clawed ;  10  stamens ;  5  styles ;  the  capsules  1 -celled,  or 
half  5-cclled,  opening  at  the  top  with  five  or  ten  teeth.  The 
species  are  smooth,  hairy,  or  woolly  herbs,  with  terminal 
corymbs  of  flowera,  rarely  solitary. 

ii.  Chakedonica,  the  Scarlet  Lychnis,  is  a  smoothish 
clammy  plant,  with  corymbose  flowera  in  bundles ;  the  calyx 
cylindrical,  davate,  ribbed;  the  calyx  2-]obed,,the  carpo- 
phore long;  the  leaves  lanceolate,  sliehtly  cordate  at  the 
base,  and  clasping  the  stem.  This  plant,  which  produces 
scarlet,  rose-coloured,  or  white  fiowen,  and  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite in  our  gardens,  is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  Japan. 
Several  varieties  of  this  plant  have  been  named. 

X.  grandiflora  is  a  glaorous  plant,  the  flowera  solitary  or 
ternate,  terminal  and  axillary ;  the  calyx  terete,  clavatc, 
ribbed ;  the  petals  lacerated ;  carpophore  elongated ;  the  leaves 
ovate,  almost  sessile.  It  has  large  beautiful  scarlq^  flowera, 
and  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

X.  Fk)»  CktcuK,  Ragged  Rohm,  has  deeply  4-clefl  petais, 
with  a  very  short  carpophore.  It  has  rose-coloured  petals, 
and  is  an  abundant  i^ant  in  the  moist  meadows  and  pastures 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Europe. 

X.  vespertmOf  White  Campion,  has  the  petals  half-bifid, 
and  the  calyx  teeth  of  the  fertile  flowera  hnear  lanceolate, 
elongated ;  the  capsule  conical ;  the  teeth  erect.  It  is  a  com- 
mon plant  in  the  hedge-banks  of  Europe.  This  and  the 
following  species  are  frequently  regarded  as  varieties,  and 
then  named  X.  dioica. 

X.  diumaf  Red  Campion,  has  the  petals  half-bifid,  the 
calyx  teeth  of  the  fertile  flower  triangular,  the  capsule  nearly 
globular,  the  teeth  reflexed. 

The  other  British  species  of  the  genus  Lychnis  are :  X. 
GithagOf  the  Corn-cockle,  a  pretty  plant  blossoming  in  corn- 
fidds  from  June  to  September;  X.  a^fina,  found  on  the 
mountuns  of  Forfiuvhire ;  and  X.  Viaearia^  a  rare  plant 

Many  of  the  foreign  species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
They  thrive  well  in  a  light  rich  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cutdngs  or  seeds. 

(Don,  Gordeaer's  Dictionary  s  Babington,  Manual  of 
British  B(ttany.) 

LTCIA.  In  addition  to  the  general  description  of  the 
countnr  in  the  P.  C,  and  the  geographical  details  in  the  ar- 
ticle Anatojlia  in  the  Supplement  to  the  P.  C.  ^vol.  i.  p. 
112),  we  give  a  few  particulara  respecting  the  inhabitants  and 
natural  productions  of  this  most  interesting  portion  of  Asia 
Minor. 

The  country  is,  as  it  seems,  well  inhabited,  chiefly  by 
Turks,  many  of  whom  lead  a  life  half  settled  and  half 
nomadic;  they  are  distinguished  above  all  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Asia  Minor  by  their  excellent  character.  Most  of 
them  are  fiumen  or  herdsmen  ;  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
Armenians  and  Greeks  who  live  in  the  sea  towns,  and  form 
I  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  the  inland  town  ot 
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AIimIS,  wlich  is  the  Urgrtt  in  Lyria,  the  popuUtion  bein? 
•bout  S6,000.  Those  uoong  the  Turki  wno  wtndor  with 
their  berdi  on  the  high  pUtcaiis,  like  the  Turcomans,  show 
■I  independence  of  msnnen  and  chancier  not  very  pleasant 
to  the  traveller,  but  on  nearer  acMuaintance  thry  apjK^ar  to  Im* 
a  eood  sort  of  people.  The  Turkish  population  is  oxct^od- 
ibgiy  careless  about  money,  and  « hen  thev  have  enough  to 
est  and  to  drink, — and  they  are  moderate  in  their  habits, — they 
■re  satisfied  sod  care  for  nothing  more.  Thev  are  somewhat 
•by  in  receiving  a  stranger,  thrxm^rh  fear  of  being  treated  as 
tfaey  are  by  Turkish  oHicers  and  tiie  Sultan's  courien,  who 
tike  away  every  thing  they  please  without  ever  paying  for  it. 
Along  tSie  coast  of  Lycia'as  well  as  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Caria  and  Pamphylia,  there  li\es  a  numlier  of  Arabs, 
ftS^TMRj  f)  who  are  generally  seamen,  and  seem  to  have  settled 
nierv  many  centuries  ago.  Amone  the  wild  animals,  the 
'kiplan  *  (whidh  term  is  here  applied  to  the  leopard),  and  the 
'■TH&n '  or  lion  ^perhaps  the  panther),  commit  great  depreda- 
tioos  among  the  herds ;  great  numbers  of  them  are  annually 
killed,  and  a  reward  of  from  100  to  200  piasters  is  given  by 
the  government  for  each  'arsldn.*  They  are  very  frequent 
in  the  district  of  Sidyma,  on  the  coast,  xhe  ox  is  precisely 
the  same  as  represented  on  the  antient  coins  and  monuments 
of  Lycia ;  but  there  is  also  a  species  of  dnarf  ox,  of  the  size 
of  a  large  dog,  though  more  stoutlv  built.  There  arc  great 
Dumbers  of  bufUoes  and  camels,  ^e  breeding  of  horses  is 
carried  nn  to  a  mat  extent,  and  herds  of  many  hundrtnls  are 
often  seen  paang  together  in  the  valleys.  The  only  kind  is 
that  of  which  such  spirited  rcpresentaticms  are  seen  in  the 
antient  marbles  ;  the  head  is  of  Arabic  cast,  the  chest  is  very 
large,  the  feet  are  remarkably  fine  and  thin,  and  the  cars  are 
small,  as  in  the  antique.  They  are  not  shod.  The  risers  and 
lakes  abound  with  lai^  tortoises,  and  on  their  Imnks  the  trees 
twarm  with  the  green  climbing  frug.  No  part  of  Asia  Minor 
contain  socfa  splendid  vallcvs  as  those  of  the  Xanthus  and  the 
Dolomoo  Ch^.  Myrtle,  oleander,  and  pomegranates  cover  the 
bulks  of  the  riven ;  the  pUins  along  tnc  rivers  are  well  cul- 
tivated, and  in  many  places  the  fields  arc  enclosed  by  fences 
of  mjrtle  and  the  small  prickly  oak,  mixed  with  the  orange, 
the  wild  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  olean<ler,  the  elegant 
peen  atorax,  which  are  most  beautifully  matted  together 
DT  vine,  clematia,  and  many  other  climbers.  Fruit  tret.>s  are 
planted  in  enclosures.  The  hills  are  covered  with  large  oaks 
and  planes,  which  supply  excellent  timber,  of  whiih,  howe>er, 
only  small  quantities  are  shipped  frum  the  coast  towns.  The 
oak,  '  qoercus  a^lops,'  is  a  source  of  wealth  from  its  acorns, 
the  '  velanea  *  of  the  Srorma  men^hant^,  which  is  u«ed  in  tan- 
ning leather  and  gives  it  that  apeeable  smell  nhich  pbces 
the  Turkish  leather  even  above  the  Russian  *  Jucht.*  A  sort 
of  horso- radish  b  used  as  food,  and  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 
In  proportion  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  high  upland 
plains,  the  tender  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  the  olive,  the  aloes, 
and  other  Southern  plants  disapi>car,  and  are  replaced  by  the 
walnut,  ap(>le,  and  pear  trees.  The  high  plain  round  Almali, 
which  is  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
beat  cultivated  com  tracts  m  A»ia  Mitior;  its  chief  |»roduce 
is  barley,  which  is  tlie  common  food  for  horses.  Maize  is 
chiefly  raised  in  the  valleys  snd  on  the  cou^t. 

(Fellows,  An  AccoutU  of  Ducavrries  in  Lucia;  a  Journal 
fenitfn  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  MimtrA 

LYCOPERSICON.     [Solawim,  P.  C.l 

LYC ORT.^S.     fPRfLoraunK}*,  P.  C. ;  Foltbius,  P.  C.l 

LY(;ODYS()DEA'CE.t.  a  natural  order  of  plants  closely 
allied  to  Cinchonac-ese.  It  difiers  frum  this  order  in  possess- 
ing an  ovary  compoMnl  of  two  confluent  carpels,  I  celled, 
with  two  ovules,  and  a  single  style;  the  pericarp  brittle 
burrt  in  four  directions  from  the  base,  not  adhering  to  the 
9er^^  1-crlIcd;  two  free  placentm  rising  up  between  the 
pericarp  and  the  back  of  the  seeds ;  two  seeds  pendulous  from 
the  a|iex  of  the  placent«,  with  tlie  embryo  straight,  foliaceous, 
compressed ;  ti»e  ndicle  short,  inferior.  The  specii*s  are 
twining  shnaha.  and  have  single  sti|iules  between  the  petioles. 

This  little  order  was  constituttni  by  IWrtlinfr.  but  was  after- 
wanls  rsamitied  by  Do  Candolle,  wno  thought  tliere  was  no 
rraaon  for  srparatmff  it  fnvm  Cinchonscea>.  '  According  to 
De  Candolle,  what  Uartling  calls  pericarp  u  calyx,  and  his 
Meds  art  aarpels,  and  ooosequentlv  all  the  most  rc*markable 
tetum  ot  the  ortlor  disapnear,  with  tlte  eiceptioo  of  the  ab> 
aence  of  the  albumen.*  (Liodlry.)  This  is  a  subject  that 
nrrils  fiarther  iavestii:atioo.  Ttie  only  grnus  of  this  ortler  u 
Lifgodftodm^  of  which  two  species,  L.Jatida  and  £.  ciiiaia. 
have  been  descrilicd.  They  are  loth  oatitca  of  Pcni  and 
Meaioo. 


LYLY,  LILY,  or  LILLY,  JOUN. 
WeaJd  of  Kent.    His  birth  has  been  n 


was  a  minw  U  .* 
retefred  to  iW  \*%* 
1554,  on  the  faith  of  the  entry  of  hia  matricttlatitia  u  i'.*.. 
dent  at  Oxford  in  1571,  which  asserts  him  to  bsM*  ti«L  « 
seventeen  years  old.     He  became  bachelor  of  srti  la  I 
It  ap^Mars  imm  one  of  his  prefaciw  tliot  be  wiii  m ; 
from  Oxford  ;  and,  aAer  having  (it  is  said)  stiiiii«<i  lu»*..  .• 
Cambridge,  he  went  to  London,  and  spent  bit  Itlc  in  ..i-  - 
labour,  as  a  dramatic  and   miscellaneous  writer.    A ' 
his  writings  must  for  a  considerable  tiuie  have  Uin  v    • 
able  at  o^urt,  he  appears  to  have  shared  to  the  lui.  ,    « 
poverty  and  distresses  of  authorship,     lie  is  saptri««ii  ti.   i. 
served  Lord  Oxford,  but  to  have  been  depriiod  uf  Lj  )  ... 
and  he  was  long  and  unsuccessfully  an  applicant  for  u^   r.  • 
of  master  of  the  revels.     In  one  of  his  petitions  to  the ..  «*• 
which  has  been  preserved,  he,  with  roelancbuly  i^\uit  i  « 
describes  the  history  of  his  life  aa  *■  Lyly  JDs  TriUibm, «:  • 
ahall  be  seen  patience,  klmurs,  and  misfortunes.'    1  .^    .  • 
of  his  death  is  unknown ;  but  be  moat  have  soniiiii  Um  i- 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  two  most  famous  of  his   worlds  bora  the  f(>'<^  .. 
titles :  *  Euphues :  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  vcrie  plrsML:  •. ' . 
gentlemen  to  read,  and  most  nece&sarv  to  ranciBUT .  »t.  >.. 
are  contained  the  delvghts  that  Wit  foUoweth  ia  Lis  «(*  . 
the  pleasantncsae  of  Love,  and  the  hapniricme  be  n «;« : 
age  bv  the  perfcctncsse  of  Wisedome,    4to.,  157i>  tf  :> 
'  Eupnues  and  his  England;  containing  bis  %o\h-j^  *>!  •> 
ventures,  mixed  with  sundrie  pretic  discourses  (/b(ii««;  L  i 
the  description  of  the  Coontrie,  the  Court,  aad  tLr  t-  •  i 
of  that  Isle ;  delightful  to  be  reiui,  and  nothing  harUo.. ..  * 
regarded  ;  wherein  there  is  small  oflcooe  by  ligbtn<»ir  « 
to  the  wise,  and  lesse  occasion  of  looscaesse  pradrnv  t.   • 
wanton,'  4to.,  1582.     He  wrote  alao  a  livelv  miir^s.  \7* 
apinst  Martin  Marprelate :  '  Pap  with  a  Ilalrbet ,  i!  .^  t 
(ig  for  my  Godson ;  or  Crack  me  this  Not;  or  s  C*-    '    ' 
Cuff;  that  b,  a  sound  Box  on  the  Ear  for  the  Idi<4  Mir* 
hold  h'ls  peace :  written  by  one  that  darvs  call  a  V^k  •  i» .     I 
1593.     Do  waa  alao  tlio  author  of  nine  pbys  ft...  <ii.*'    j 
1.  *  Alexander  and  Campaspe,'  1584,  1591;  n\r.'^\' 
Dodsley*s  Collection,  vol.  ii.     2.  *  Saitho  and  Y\m*    ;^ 
1591.     3.  '  Endimion,'  1591 ;  reprinted  in  Diilc'i  (m  \  • 
vol.  ii.     4.  '  Galathea,'   1592.      5.   •  Midas,*  i:.: .    . 
6.  *  Mother  Bombie,'  1594,  1597 ;  both  refiriainl  u  L'  .  • 
Collection,  %ol.  i.     7.  *  The  Woman  in  the  Muca,'  «'  ' 
3.  *  The  Maids  Metamorphosis,*  aoonvmoos,  bat  it:*- 
attributed  to  Lyly,  1600.     9.  *  Love's  MetaflH>rplii***.  il* 
the  authorship  of  which  has  been  doubted. 

The   first  mentioned  works  of  L}ly  gate  tic  sir  -  • 
*  Euphuism'  to  a  fashionable  style  of  langusgr,  d  • 
although  he  certainly  did  not  invent  it,  he  was  the  &••'  '- 
pent  literary  cultivator.     The  Euphuism  of  Lvl>  Irs^i  ' «» 
just  an  exaggerated   form  of  tliat  atraioed,  f^dAitiii',  «..  •■ 
elaborated  iuiugery  which  was  prevalent  in  nfiatd  »«    ■  • 
well  as  in  literature  about  the  middle  of  Elusbrtu'i  Tir« 
In  his  bauds  it  added  to  the  classical  pedantry  of  Uir  vi  i 
pedantry  of  somethin|r  like  science,  cuosistiag  ia  .»«*-'< 
images  derived  from  a  nalt'-fabuloua  s>-»tem  of  ■ai*M<v  i^'*> 
Drayton,  in  ascribing  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (biaaftrit  >     ' 
simple  writer)  the  merit  of  having  bnwgbt  Iwci  Ua  *- 
language  to  nature,  speaks  of  Ly  ly  as 

Talkinjt  of  stoBOi,  •(■»,  pUnta,  of  iAi^  A^ 

Shakspere's  Don  Annado  baa  aometimc*  bm  ecNii''^*^' 
'  parleying  Eu|ihuism  ;*  but,  as  Mr.  Kntght  has  eS«r<^ 
tliere  is  a  nearer  approach  to  thia  jurgos  in  wtmk  s<  ik  ' 
goage  used  by  the  higher  perMoages  io  the  mms  p^v    ^-' 
absurdities  of  it  are  burlesqued  bv  Jonson  tn  bis  *  (  j*'-  " 
Revels.'  Sir  Piercie  ShaAon,  in  *  the  MooMMy.*  is  sn  c« 
cessful  attempt  at  representing  the  dMiwrtorislirsof  F-|^-^ 
Lyiy's  dramM  are  almost  every wbcra  MmmH  rt  .' 
same  false  ta^te ;  yet  they  exhibit  ocraanmal  laarWt  p    ' 
fancy,  which    however  b  shown   to  gvwaftrr  a^faats*-*  s 
sonic  of  the  short  lyrical  pieces  iairrvpfnrd  tteaas^  *>* 
The  wit  of  the  dialogue  is  in  aome  nlaora  hiWy.    1 « •  ■  *^* 
in  portraiture  of  character  these  plays  can  make  an  * «  ~ 
and  as  little  can  their  mythologioal,  paalofil,  <r  o^'  ' 
storic*s  be  said  to  poaaraa  dramatic  intrrrst,  or  fe>  br  «•* 
with  dramatic  skill.     The  author's  ckiv  •«  ■■■■■faM^  » • 


dramatist  rrsU  almost  wholly  oa  hia  poaition  as  snr  0^  >-> 
sfiere's  immediate  pridcceasurs ;  md  on  the  fart  that  ft:* .  •'* 
|Nrs4*nt,  in  strong  rwlief,  aocne  of  tJio  dssdoctiv*  i 


of  the  literary  tastes  which  prrvaiM  m  tiat 
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M'CRIE,  THOMAS,  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  hbtoiy 
and  polemics,  was  born  at  Dunse  in  Berwickshire,  in  No- 
vember, 1772.  His  father  was  a  petty  manuracturer  and 
trader,  who  had  by  his  industry  and  economy  been  enabled 
to  purchase  a  small  estate,  and  spend  his  old  a^  in  quiet  in- 
dependence.    *  Dr.  M'Crie*s  pu^nts,'  says  his  biographer, 

*  beinff  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  secession  usually 
termed  Anti- Burghers,  he  was  brought  up  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whyte,  at  a  period  when  the  primitive 
strictness  of  that  communion  was  retained  in  a  measure  which 
is  now  wholly  unknown.  In  these  drcums'ances  he  received 
that  thoroughly  religious  education,  of  tiie  importance  of 
which  he  was  ever  afterwards  so  strenuous  an  advocate,  and  of 
the  success  of  which  he  was  himself  a  striking  example.' 
Having  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  parish 
school  of  his  native  place,  he  afterwards  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  which  he  entered  in  1788.  Contem- 
poraneously with  his  academical  studies,  he  occupied  himself 
m  teaching  younger  lads,  an  employment  for  which  he  seems 
to  have  l^n  well  qualified.  In  1791  he  commenced  his 
peculiarly  theological  studies.  In  1795  he  was  licensed  as  a 
clergyman  by  the  associate  presbytery  of  Kelso,  and  he  was 
immediately  afterwards  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  the 
same  body  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his 
ministry  he  entered  warmly  into  those  discussions  naturally 
prevalent  among  bodies  who  have  so  many  points  of  repulsion 
from  «ich  other  as  the  small  Presbyterian  sects  which 
had  sprung  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  He  soon  com- 
menced however  the  important  task  of  studying,  for  the 
purpose  of  some  undefined  literary  projects,  the  early  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  its  connection  with  its  most 
remarkable  champions.  The  body  to  which  he  belonged 
followed  a  rule  of  Presbyterian  discipline,  from  the  strict 
tenor  of  whid^  they  maintained  that  tne  established  church 
had  diverged ;  and,  recurring  perpetually  to  the  conduct  of  the 
fathers  of  Presbyterianism,  it  was  likely  that  any  member  of 
dib  body  with  sufiicient  talent  would  bo  the  most  zealous 
biographer  of  these  primitive  worthies.  In  1812  he  publuhed 
'  The  Life  of  John  Knox.'  Scholarship  or  literal^  ability 
were  qualities  which  the  clergy  of  his  sect,  consisting  almost 
entire^  of  the  humbler  members  of  society,  were  never  ex- 
pected to  display ;  and  this  first  attempt,  which  showed  both 
qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  accompanied  by  much  patient 
research,  was  looked  on  as  a  literary  phenomenon.  In  1813 
ho  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
work.  It  has  since  passed  through  several  editions,  and, 
while  it  is  very  popular  with  the  uneducated  classes  in  Scot- 
land, is  highly  esteemed  by  historical  students.  In  1819  he 
published  a  work  of  still  more  extensive  and  curious  research, 

*  The  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,'  a  celebrated  champion  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  reign  of  James  V I.  of  Scotiand.  The 
indefatigable  minuteness  of  the  researches  connected  with 
this  volume  is  scarcely  matched  in  the  English  language,  and 
it  had  the  eifect  of  resuscitating  from  the  most  obscure  ma- 
terials— ^records  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  ecclesiastical 
and  proprietary  registers,  and  like  sources — the  circumstances 
connected  witn  the  lives  of  some  interesting  men  who  in  the 
stir  and  bustie  of  their  own  active  age  had  failed  to  find  com- 
memorators.  The  partisan  zeal  with  which  these  works  were 
undertaken  is  not  their  least  remarkable  feature,  and  obtained 
from  Mr.  Hallam  the  apt  designation  of  '  Presbyterian  Hil- 
debrandism.'  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
Dr.  M'Crie  stated  fiicts  and  cited  authorities,  and  that  he  was 
thoroughly  honest ;  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  each 
work  is  a  piece  of  industrious  and  acute  special  pleading,  and 
the  reader  whose  position  enables  him  to  take  an  impartiu  view 
of  the  characters  discussed  in  them  sees  plainly  that  he  knows 
wbat  portions  may  be  favourably  dwelt  on^  and  what  should 
be  hastily  passed  over,  if  not  omitted.  His  jM^ations  and  vin- 
dications are  singularly  ingenious ;  and  amid  all  the  rude  mo- 
rality and  savage  acts  of  the  turbulent  periods  of  which  he 
gives  the  history,  he  vindicates  his  own  heroes  from  all  follies 
as  well  as  from  all  vices :  even  the  destruction  of  the  Scottish 
ecclesiasticai  buildings  baa  its  meed  of  praise.  Written  in 
•iieh  a  sprit,  and  being  works  of  genuine  learning  and  re- 
jearchy  they  are  very  popular  with  the  ultra-Presbyterian 


party  in  Scotiand.    Their  author  led  a  btamelesi  amp).-  r 
on  a  small  salary,  which,  with  the  free  use  of  the  vu  t 
public  libraries  m  Edinburgh,  contented  his  ttmnerrcnar 
position.     He  died  on  the  6th  August,  1835,  deeply  lam.^ 
by  the  members  of  hb  congregation  and  a  wide  cm  U  ' 
private  friends. 

{We  of  Thomas  3PCne,  D.D.,   by  his  son,  the  Fwr 
Thomas  M'Crie,  1840.) 

MACCULLOCH,  Da.  JOHN,  was  born  inGy«n« 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1773.     He  was  descended  fmn  v. 
antient  Scottish  fiimily,  the  MacCullochs  of  Nether  Arif . 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  a  vounger  branch  of  the  MicC-. 
of  Mjrretown,  a  family  which  at  one  time  posKsed  cut!>  •- 
able  property  in  Galloway.     He  was  the  third  too  of  Ji 
MacCulloch,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thoiru^  1 
Lisle,  Esq.,  one  of  the  jurats  of  the  royal  court  of  Giw*^* 

In  his  childhood  Dr.  MacCulloch  was  very  tboo^tf'J  . 
fond  of  being  alone.     He  taught  himself  to  write,  sod  h* 
Latin  exercises  at  an  age  when  many  children  have  bar«.t . . 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.    He  seldom  pitted  • 
other  children,  but  when  the  boon  of  stndy  were  etc  * 
in  the  habit  of  going  into  a  room  which  his  firther,  %U '. 
a  man  of  scientific  and  literarjr  attunments  and  s  good  » 
chanic,  allowed  him  to  call  his  own,  and  the  door  of  •»' 
he  contrived  to  fasten  with  a  large  bent  needle  in «-..  i 
manner  as  to  prevent  his  brothers  cmtering.    Here  he  .l 
himself  with  drawing,  carving  variooa  artides  in  «or>i . 
cocoa-nut  shell,  and,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  ttinn;i«  .- 
make  gunnowder,  and,  after  he  had  effected  thai,  m  t. 
factoring  nreworks.    His  family  was  at  thb  time  n%C  . 
Comwful,  and  the  fint  school  he  was  sent  to  was  the  gri'; 
school  at  Plympton.    He  was  afterwards  removed  to  c 
Penzance;   and  thence,  in  1787,  to  the  gnumur-«c.^  • 
Lostwithiel,  where  he  remained  three  yean,  and  wbr 
talents  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  mastn.  V 
M^Gilvray,  of  whom  Dr.  MacCulloch  always  spoken  in  ■ 
greatest  resnect  and  love. 

In  1790  ne  went  to  prosecute  hia  medical  studies  i!  Y^ ' 
burgh,  where  he  obtained  his  diploma  of  physiciao,  at  i 
of  eighteen.    He  subsequently  entered  the  artillcn  i- 
sistant-surffeon,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1803,  uxc\'' . 
situation  of  chemist  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance.    In  1^  * 
resided  at  Blackheath,  where  he  practised  ss  s  pbr-  . 
His  application  while  punning  his  studies  at  EdinLr' « * 
intense,  and  probably  received  an  additional  stinulo  fnt 
circumstance  that  his  father,  who  was  settied  as  a  merr.   ' 
Bretagne,  was  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  the  Frrar^  ^ 
lution,  and  with  his  family  imprisoned  during  the  «h 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  a  state  of  thinn  which  natunllv 
stop  to  the  lucrative  business  in  which  he  wss  at  th;. 
emoarkcd.  During  Dr.  MacCulloch*s  occasional  lists  '•> . 
zance,  whither  his  father,  on  the  fall  of  Robeipiene,  rt' 
he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Humphry  Thtj,  «''  *• 
indebted    to  him    for  some  of  his    earliest  instnnt 
chemistry. 

About  the  year  1811  he  was  engaged  by  go»«nr.-- 
make  various  surveprs  in  Scotiand.     He  in  cooseqncv  .> 
up  hb  practice,  which  he  never  regnlariy  lesomed.  ahi-  . 
he  was  frequontiy  consulted.    The  first  bunnesa  oa  vi^'  - 
was  employed  in  Scotiand,  was  in  a  search  for  iloaei  «''<•  "- 
to  the  use  of  the  government  powder-mills.    The  ircofti  • 
an  examination  of  the  principal  mountuns,  with  a  view  t   '* 
repetition  of  the  experiments  which   bad  been  u-  '' 
Schehallian  on  the  density  of  the  earth.    The  third  U  " 
its  object  the  correction  of  the  deviations  of  the  nlosiK  ' 
the  meridian  of  the  trigonometrical  survcjr.    Whiht  t-^ «: 
making  these  surveys,  he  also  employed  hunaelf  i^  F^,  • 
observations,  and  in  collecting  materials  for  a  mincni . 
map,  as  well  for  his  own  amusement  and  inslnidioe  » < 
the  hope  that  they  wodd  be  useful  to  the  ooontiy.    h  )*-* 
he  was  desired  by  government  to  complete  the  wori  vb- 
had  begun ;  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  the  la**  r 
public  work  in  which  he  was  employed -the  aiuien  . 
and  geol(»ical  survey  of  Scotiand,  which  was  cootiDOfd  • 
summer  from  1826  to  1832,  when  he  completed  it    >  ■ 
winten  of  these  yean  were  spent  in  the  iaboriov  a« 
putting  in  order  the  obaeryatXNia  made  in  the  i 
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dftwiog  aectioiu,  and  prenarixiff  the  map.  This  great  work, 
precise  and  exact  as  it  u,  tne  laboar  of  one  individual,  begjin, 
cirricd  on,  and  completed  by  himself  alone,  extending  over 
a  country  richer  in  its  variety  of  rocks  than  any  countrjr  of 
equal  extent  in  the  world,  abo«mding  in  geological  difficulties, 
has  never  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  under- 
taking of  a  similar  nature.  In  making  this  survey  Dr. 
MacCulloch  had  to  contend  with  many  hardships,  for  great 
part  of  the  time  was  spent  upon  a  boisterous  sea  or  a 
miserably  poor  comfortless  land.  It  was  his  lot  to  do  all  the 
diflerent  works  provided  for  in  all  other  surveys  by  half  a 
dozen  men  and  as  many  salaries.  As  a  proof  of  the  aptitude 
which  he  possessed  for  doing  anything  that  he  willed,  we  may 
mention  tnat  he  steered  his  own  boat  Uirough  the  dangerous 
channels  of  the  Scottish  islands. 

Some  of  the  fruits  of  these  separate  surveys  are  published. 
The  first  publication  was  'A  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  including  the  Isle  of  Man,  &c.,'  2  vob. 
8vo.,  with  1  vol.  4to.  of  plates,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
1819.  Next,  'A  Geological  Classification  of  Rocks,  with 
Descriptive  Synopses,  comprising  the  Elements  of  Practical 
Geology,*  London,  1821,  1  vol.  8vo.  Thirdly,  « The  High- 
lands and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,*  London,  1824,  4  vols.  8vo.  This  work,  in 
addition  to  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  country,  contains 
many  learned  dissertations  on  the  history,  antiquities,  lan- 
ruage,  music,  and  economy  of  the  Highlands.  Fourthly,  A 
System  of  Geology,  with  a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  an  Ex- 
pfanation  of  its  Connection  with  the  Sacred  Records,'  London, 
18SI,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1821  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  making  Wines,  which  reached  a  fourth  edition  in 
1829  ;  and  in  1823  he  published  anonymously  an  account  of 
Blair  and  Dunkeld,  forming  a  guide-book  to  those  localities. 
He  contributed  many  papers  both  to  the  Enc^clopsedia  Bri- 
tannlca  and  to  Brande's  Journal,  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  Scodand  generally,  or  its  rocks  and  minerals ;  besides 
others  on  difierent  topics.  One  of  these  is  a  description  of 
twenty-two  species  of  Medusa  found  about  Shetland  and  Ork- 
ney ;  so  attentive  was  he  to  everything  that  surrounded  him. 
lie  published  many  articles  in  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Geo- 
lo|:tcal  Society,  and  wrote  freguentiy  in  the  Edinburgh, 
1^  estminster,  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  in  the  London  and 
New  Monthly  Magazines. 

Although  unable  to  follow  up  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Dr.  MacCulloch  never  lost  sight  of  it,  the  proofs  or  which  we 
have  in  two  elaborate  works  wnich  appeared  in  1827  and  1828. 
The  first  is  entitied  *  Malaria,  an  Essay  on  the  Production 
and  Propantion  of  this  Poison,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Lo- 
calities of  the  Places  by  which  it  is  produced,'  &c.,  1  vol.  8vo., 
London.  The  second  is  '  An  Essay  on  the  Remittent  and 
Intermitteot  Diseases,  including  generally  Marsh  Fever  and 
Neuralgia,'  &c.,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  London.  lie  appears  to  be 
the  first  who  referred  a  large  list  of  disorders,  hitherto  deemed 
anomalous,  and  which  appear  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
one  another,  to  their  true  source — the  poison  of  the  malaria. 

1^.  MacCulloch's  writings  contain  mtemal  evidence  that 
they  must  have  resulted  from  deep  thought,  based  on  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  treated  of.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  this  knowled^  was  gained  bv  intense  study,  luded  by 
a  wonderfully  retentive  memory.  1*116  variety  of  his  acquire- 
ments was  not  less  remarkable  than  their  extent.  Allusion 
has  boon  already  made  to  his  knowled^  of  medicine,  geology, 
mioeralogv,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  He  was  dso  well 
acatiaint«l  with  theology,  astronomy,  zoology,  botany,  physics, 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  He  was  skilled  in  architecture.  He 
drew  well,  and  has  left  an  immense  number  of  drawings.  He 
was  a  good  musician,  and  his  musical  compositions  show  that 
he  was  conversant  with  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  science.  His  accomplishments,  as  they  are  called,  were 
cultivated  at  times  which  many  persons  pass  without  employ- 
ment. His  drawings  were  done  while  others  were  employed 
in  walking  or  riding.  His  flowers  and  herbs  were  examined, 
dried,  and  painted  before  breakfast  in  the  long  summer  mom- 
infca.  When  he  used  to  practise  music,  he  did  so  during  the 
twilight  hours.  In  short,  no  portion  of  his  time  was  unoccu- 
pied. And  the  magnitude  of  his  labours  appears  still  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact,  that  for  many  years  he  was  afflicted 
most  severely  by  the  effects  of  malaria. 

lie  completed  in  1830  a  work  entitied  '  Proofs  and  IIlus- 
trutions  of  the  Attributes  of  God,  from  the  Facts  and  Laws  of 
the  Physical  Universe ;  being  the  Foundation  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion.'  It  was  intended  for  publication  in  the 
following  year ;  but  its  appearance  was  delayed  by  the  an- 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  117. 


nouncemcnt  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  In  obedience  to 
his  last  will,  it  was  published  in  1687,  in  3  vols.  8yo.  Many 
papers  on  various  subjects  remain  unpublished,  and  among 
them  a  corrected  copy,  with  numerous  additions,  of  his  work 
on  the  Highlands. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  was  fellow  of  the  Royal,  Linnean,  and 
Geological  Societies,  and  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the 
last.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  For  some  years,  and  till 
his  death,  ne  filled  the  situation  of  lecturer  on  chemistry  and 
geology  at  the  East  India  Company*s  Military  Establishment 
at  Addiscombe. 

He  married,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  Miss  White.  He  was 
with  her  in  Cornwall,  on  a  visit  to  an  old  fnend,  when  the 
accident  occurred  which  led  to  his  death  on  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, 1836.  He  was  thrown  out  of  a  pony  phaeton,  by 
which,  in  addition  to  other  injuries,  his  rignt  leg  was  so  shat- 
tered that  amputation  became  necessary.  He  only  survived 
the  operation  a  few  houre.  He  was  buried  in  the  cnurchyard 
of  Gulval,  a  village  near  Penzance,  in  which  his  family  had 
at  one  time  resided. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  was  steady  in  his  attachments,  zealous  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  aid 
those  who  needed  his  assistance.  lie  possessed  very  strong 
affections  and  acute  sensibility,  which  tne  sufferings  of  many 
yeara  seemed  rather  to  have  increased  than  diminished.  His 
mannere  were  courteous ;  his  conversation  was  rich,  varied, 
apparentiy  exhaustiess,  though  never  urged  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude othere,  and  remarkable  for  its  unaffected  simplicity.  He 
was  as  willing  to  impart  information  as  he  was  eager  to  ac- 
quire it. 

(Principally  from  ihe  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  ior 
1836.) 

MACpONALD,  ANDREW,  an  unfortunate  man  of  let- 
tere,  furnishes  the  theme  for  one  of  the  most  affecting  passages 
in  D'Israeli's  *  Calamities  of  Authon.'  He  was  l^m  about 
1766,  and  was  the  son  of  a  gardener  in  Leith.  Af^er  having 
been  educated  in  the  Univereity  of  Edinburgh,  he  took  ordera 
in  the  Scottish  episcopal  church,  and  in  1777  became  pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  Glasgow.  In  1782  he  publuhed  '  Velina, 
a  Poetical  rregment,'  in  Spenser's  stanza.  This  volume  was 
succeeded  by  a  novel  called  '  The  Independent ;'  and  after- 
wards a  tragedy  of  his,  called  *  Yimonda,'  was  played  with 
success  in  the  theatre  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  prologue  written 
by  Henry  Mackenzie.  Becoming  tired  of  a  charge  very  ill 
remunerated,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  reception  of  his 
play,  he  resigpned  his  place,  and  came  to  Edinburgh ;  first  how- 
ever marrying  the  servant-maid  of  the  house  he  had  lodeed  in, 
and  then  living  for  a  short  time  very  extravagantly.  He  next 
removed  to  London,  where,  in  1787,  his  tragedy  was  brought 
on  the  stage  by  Colman  with  much  pomp  and  very  consider- 
able approbation.  But  the  author  was  starving ;  and  in  1788 
he  died  in  London,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  beggary. 
A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  in  1790;  and  a 
volume  of  poems,  including  *  Vimonda '  and  three  other  plays, 
appeared  in  1791.  His  dramatic  genius  cannot  be  rated 
high;  but  he  possessed  no  inconsiderable  power  both  of 
poetic  fancy  and  of  expression.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rigour 
in  some  of  his  light  poems,  written  in  London,  in  the  manner 
of  Peter  Pindar. 

MACDONALD,  ETIENNE  JACQUES  JOSEPH 
ALEXANDRE,  Duke  of  Tarentum  and  Marehal  of  France, 
was  bom  on  the  17th  Sept.,  1766,  at  Sancerre  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cher,  though  some  authorities  make  Sedan  the  place 
of  his  birth.  He  was  descended  from  a  Scotch  family, 
which,  on  account  of  its  participation  in  the  rebellion  of 
1746,  vras  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France.  In  1784  he 
entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  legion  of  Maillebo)s^ 
and  afterwards  joined  the  regiment  of  Dillon,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Scotch  and  Irish,  in  the  French  service,  tie  was 
induced,  it  is  said,  to  remain  in  France  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  daughter 
of  Mons.  Jacob,  who  warmly  espoused  the  republican  cause. 
His  military  talents  procured  him  a  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  on  the  staff*  of  General  Dumouriez,  and  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain  after  the  hattie  of  Jemappe ; 
some  biographers  however  state  that  his  valour  on  that  oc- 
casion was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  served 
in  the  campaign'of  the  Low  Countries  under  General  Pichegru, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  passage  of  the  Waal  on  the 
ice,  under  a  severe  fire  from  the  batteries  of  Nimeguen,  by 
which  exploit  the  Dutch  fleet  was  captured.  Having  risen 
to  the  rank  of  General  of  Division,  he  commanded  in  1799 
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at  Diisseldorf  and  Cologne.  He  then  joined  the  anny  of  the 
Khineu  and  aAerwarda  that  of  Italr ;  and  when  in  1798  the 
Frencn  became  masters  of  Rome,  Macdonald  was  appointed 
governor  of  that  city.  His  behaviour  in  thb  new  capacity 
appears  to  have  been  marked  hj  some  severities,  but  his  posi- 
tion was  one  of  extreme  dimculty.  On  the  approaoi  of 
General  Mack  he  was  obliged  to  abtmdon  Rome,  and  his  army 
was  attacked  by  the  enemy  at  Otricoli ;  the  Austrians  how- 
ever were  defeated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  regain  possession 
of  Rome.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  French  eovem- 
ment  in  their  enterprise  against  the  kingdom  of  Naoles,  and 
when  compelled  to  retire  before  the  superior  force  or  Suwar- 
row,  he  saved  his  army,  and  reconducted  it  to  France  by  a 
retreat  in  which  he  displayed  considerable  skill.  [Sovabov, 
?.  C] 

Macdonald  had  command  at  Versailles  during  the  period  of 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  [Boitapabtk,  r.  C]  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
reserve  in  Switzerland.  His  celebrated  passage  of  the  Splu- 
gen,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  ne  surmounted,  the 
persevering  ability  which  he  displayed,  have  rendered  his 
name  greauy  celebrated  in  the  annals*  of  warfare.  There  are 
indeed  but  two  events  recorded  in  history  to  which  this 
memorable  exploit  can  be  compared — the  passage  of  Hannibal 
over  the  Alps,  and  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard. Alison,  in  an  elaborate  comparison  which  he  makes 
between  the  latter  and  that  of  Macdonald,  considers  that  this 
general  had  neater  difficulties  than  Nanoleon  to  surmount, 
while  he  had  less  means  at  bis  commana  to  surmount  them. 
(Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe^  c.  xxzii.) 

In  March,  1802.  he  was  appointed  French  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Copenhagen ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
created  Grand  Officer  of  the  L^ion  of  Honour.  He  afterwards 
remained  some  years  without  employment,  on  account  of  the 
free  expression  of  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  First  Consul  towards  General  Moreau.  [BoitAPABTc,  P.C. ; 
MoRXAu,  P.  C]  It  was  not  until  the  year  1809  that  he  was 
recalled  to  military  service,  when  the  command  of  a  division 
of  the  army  of  Italy  under  Eugene  Beauhamois  was  given  to 
him  by  the  Emperor.  Macdoiuild  on  this  occasion  made  a 
noble  use  of  the  opportunity  of  renewing  his  military  reputa^ 
tion.  The  troops  under  his  orders  entered  Styria ;  he  com- 
pelled the  Austrian  general  Meerfeldt  to  capitulate  at  Lay- 
tttch  (May  22,  1809) ;  and  he  shared  the  glories  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Raab.  He  was  present  on  the  6th  July  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Wagram ;  the  important  duty  of  forcing  the 
enemy's  centre,  which  was  defenacd  by  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  committed  to  him,  and  he  executea  this 
critical  movement  with  the  most  consummate  skill  and 
bravery,  but  with  immense  loss.     On  the  morning  after  this 

Seat  and  sanguinary  engagement.  Napoleon,  as  he  passed  by 
acdonald,  stopped,  and,  holding  out  his  hand  as  a  plcdjre 
of  their  reconcihation,  paid  him  a  just  tribute  of  praise  lor 
his  share  in  the  victory,  and  as  an  earnest  of  his  admiration 
presented  him  with  the  marshal's  staff.  On  this  field  of 
cwttlo  two  other  marshals  were  created  for  their  distinguished 
services,  Marmont  and  Oudinot,  who  afterwards  obtained  the 
respective  titles  of  dukes  of  Ragusa  and  Reggio.  It  is  also 
added  that  Macdonald  with  iSectionate  gratitude  for  the 
honour  conferred,  and  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conferred,  pledged  himself  to  abide  by  the  destinies  of 
Napoleon  for  life  or  death'. 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Gratz,  where 
by  the  strict  discipline  he  maintained  amonff  his  troops  he  so 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  that  on  his  leaving 
the  town  they  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  most  valuable  gift 
of  jewels,  mtended  as  a  present  to  one  of  his  daughters  who 
was  about  to  be  married.  This  gift  however  he  nobly  re- 
fused, and  added  that  the  best  proof  of  their  gratitude  towards 
him  would  be  shown  by  tJieir  care  of  three  hundred  sick  sol- 
diers whood  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him. 

In  April,  1810,  Macdonald  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  cre> 
ated  Duke  of  Tarentum,  and  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Catalonia  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Augcreau,  who  was  re- 
called. [AuoiBXAu,  P.  C.J  His  conduct  in  Spain  did  not 
add  to  his  military  reputation.  On  one  occasion  indeed  he 
was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  w  hich  has  tarnished  the  glory 
of  his  previous  exploits.  After  the  fall  of  Tortosa  (March 
29,  1811)  this  marshal  was  proceeding  from  Lerida  to  Bar- 
celona by  the  circuitous  route  of  Manresa.  He  was  attacked 
on  his  march  by  the  Spanish  p^eneral  Sarsfeld,  and  his  troops 
met  with  ^  determined  opposition  on  the  bridge  of  Manresa ; 
this  obstacle  overcome,  the  French,  or  rather  the  Italians  in 


the  French  service,  forced  their  way  through  the  towa,  wW 
inhabitants  offered  them  no  resistance,  and  ther  wntk  ^  ^\x 
vengeance  upon  it  by  setting  ^re  to  its  boUdingi.  Stti« 
hundred  houses  and  two  large  hospitals  were  thm  dertnv, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Macdonald,  who  witnetM^'ite 
oonfla^tion,  made  no  efibrts  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  cflrr,i 
no  assistance  to  the  suflerers.  This  unnecesnir  enieltv  nu 
condignly  visited  by  universal  indignation,  and  r^iodjtii  » 
all  its  vi^ur  that  guerilla  warfare  wnich  proved  so  hajwbci; 
in  its  effect!  and  so  important  in  its  ultimate  renilts. 

In  1812  Macdonala  accompanied  Napoleon  ia  tbeet^v^. 
tion  to  Russia,  with  the  tenth  corps  of  the  snny  ttodfr  i'l 
command.  In  the  Saxon  campaign  of  1813  ha  diitingiufij^ 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Bautsen  and  Ltitaen.  In  tint  of 
Katzbach  (August  29,  1813)  be  met  with  a  severe  rtnm 
In  direct  violation  of  Napoleon's  orders,  be  inprndeotJy  v^ 
vanced  against  Marshal  Bliicher,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  it 
army  very  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  which  ««  is- 
prudently  scattered  over  a  space  of  thirty  miles  from  Lic^a 
to  Schoenen ;  so  that  when  attacked  on  his  centre  sud  hii  «= 
by  the  concentrated  masses  of  the  Prussians,  he  had  no  i(i«^ 
quate  force  at  hand  to  arrest  the  onset  of  the  enenj.  TK 
result  of  this  enffasement  was  the  loss  of  one  of  his  imvsut^ 
that  commanded  by  Puthod,  one  hundred  oflBoen,  iarittuA: 
Puthod  himself  and  all  his  staff.  Three  thousand  eoldim  t«. 
came  prisQners ;  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  also  fell  into  Uf 
hands  of  the  enemy.  At  the  great  and  disastroog  buttle  ef 
Leipzig,  more  fortunate  than  the  illustrious  PonistovikT.  b* 
was  enabled  in  the  retreat  to  swim  safely  acrosi  the  ^hh; 

[POKIATOWSKT,  P.  C] 

In  1814  Marshal  Macdonald  fiiithfully  redeemed  the  plf^ 
he  had  given  to  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Wsptm,  oi 
constantly  adhered  to  nis  declining  fortune ;  be  aUo  wiraU 
exerted  himself  with  the  allies  to  obtun  favourable  tcnni  U 
the  emperor  and  his  family.  He  was  with  him  at  Footiof- 
bleau  fBoxAPASTB,  P.  C.J,  where  Napoleon  expresftd  i. 
him  his  regret  at  not  having  before  appreciated  bb  rtl-^ 
and  presented  him  with  a  splendid  Turkish  adbre,  the  p 
of  Ibrahim  Bey. 

On  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  cdlfd  r 
the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  proposed  several  nesiurr*  if 
justice  towards  tne  returned  emigrants  and  the  Tctfrit^  ^f 
Napoleon's  army.  These  just  and  expedient  propottlsvr" 
however  rejected. 

When  his  former  chief  returned  from  Elba,  thb  iur«*.. 
was  solicited  to  accept  a  command  which  his  lojsltj  rrfo^^ 
He  proceeded  to  Lyon  to  join  the  Count  d*Artoii,  s^ie- 
wards  Charles  X.,  and  endeavoured,  though  fruidealj,  t. 
induce  the  troops  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Bonrboa  ta» 
On  his  fulure  ne  returned  to  Paris,  and  when  NsooImio  iv 
proached  that  dty  he  accompanied  to  the  frontier  the  fupti'* 
king  (March  20, 1815).  It  is  however  stated  bj  Moe  :U 
he  came  back  to  Paris,  and  there  performed  duty  si  s  sir.*< 
soldier  in  the  national  guard. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  vsi  oib^ 
chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  [Ligiov  or  llosncft 
P.  C.  S.l,  which  office  he  retained  till  1831.  He  likevse  n* 
ceived  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  tweoty-fint  ^u.  - 
tary  division,  and  that  of  major-general  of  the  Royal  (idiri. 
The  rest  of  Macdonald's  life  appears  to  have  ben  rkirC; 
passed  in  tranquil  occupations  on  his  estates.  lie  <i>'"^ 
Scotland,  where  he  showed  much  kindness  to  some  reli::"^ 
whom  he  found  in  the  Highknds  m  humble  drcumsocit^ 
He  died  at  Paris  on  24th  September,  1840. 

Marshal  Macdonald,  though  not  the  most  distinpii^  ^^ 
Napoleon's  generals  for  his  military  service,  has  not  be»  re- 
passed by  any  of  them  in  pure  integrity  of  chaiacter,  in  ^*- 
mtcrcsteriness,  and  in  the  mmntenance  of  hoDOoriltI<^  p'- 
ciples.  His  highest  praise  is  perhaps  to  be  fooad  in  chi>  ir< 
but  expressive  remark  made  concerning  him  by  Xspolf^K)  i: 
St.  Helena  —  *  Macdonald  was  a  man  of  great  loysl^/ 

(Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  vols,  ii,  iv.  and  ix'j  Omi  <»• 
Camp  o^  NapoUon;  Las  Cases,  MAnonai  cir  St.  Hty^> 
Diet,  Hist,  des  BataUks ;  Btographie  Modeme,  Psm.  l^^-^ 
Napier,  Hist  of  the  Peninsular  War.) 

MACER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  U«d  ra^u- 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevenis,  or  shortly  after  his  tax^ 
He  was  either  a  contemporary  of  Ulpianus,  or  wrote  ijif 
Ulpianus,  for  he  cites  him  several  times.  Thei«  "^  -'* 
excerpts  from  Macer  in  the  Digest.  His  woiks  DcotK<H 
in  the  Florentine  Index  are  two  books  on  MUitsiy  DiQ^- 
two  on  Publics  or  Publica  Judicia,  two  on  the  Offna* 
Praesidis,  two  on  the  tiMoerai  or  Viceaimae  bacitd't 
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■nd  two  on  Appellationes.  Aooording  to  Priscian  he  also 
wrote  Annales.  * 

MACHINERY.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  in  this  ar- 
ticle the  influence  which  is  exercised  hy  machinery  upon  the 
ffenera]  interesti  of  mankind,  and  especially  upon  the  well- 
being  of  different  classes  of  society.  There  is  no  subject  in 
the  present  age  which  is  more  deserving  of  attention ;  and 
none  peihans  in  which  all  classes  are  so  much  concerned. 
WlistcTer  tneorctical  opinions  ma^  be  entertained  by  specu- 
lative men,  the  use  of  machinery  in  aid  of  human  labour,  or, 
as  fome  contend,  instead  of  it,  is  rapidly  increasing  and  cannot 
be  restrained ;  it  is  right  therefore  for  all  men  to  endeavour  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  what  manner  it  is  valuable  to  sodety, 
and  whether  the  injuries  attributed  to  it  be  real  or  imaginary. 
By  some,  every  new  machine  is  viewed  as  an  addition  to  the 
wealth  and  reaouroes  of  a  country ;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as 
a  hateful  rival  of  human  indusfry — ^as  iron  contending  with 
straintiiff  sinews — as  steam  stnigirling  against  the  life  and 
blood  of  man.  The  one  view  is  tuU  of  hope  and  promise ;  the 
other  is  fraught  with  gloom  and  sadness.  One  would  present 
society  advancing  in  wealth  and  comfort ;  the  other  would 
show  it  descending  faster  and  faster  into  wretdiedness.  But 
even  thoae  who  believe  that  the  mventive  faculties  of  men 
have  been  engaged  m  devisins;  for  themselves  a  curse,  would 
gladly  be  convinced  that  cheerml  anticipadons  of  good  are  con- 
sistent with  sound  philosophy. 

The  bfluence  of  macninery  is  of  two  kinds:  1st,  as  it 
•fleets  the  production  and  consumption  of  commodities ;  and 
2ndly,  as  it  affects  the  employment  of  labour. 

As  regards  production,  the  efiects  of  machinery  have  been 
well  described  to  be  the  same  '  as  if  every  man  among  us  had 
become  suddenly  much  stronger  and  more  industrious.'  (/2e- 
mtk9  cf  Machinery,  7th  edit.  p.  36.)  If,  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery, ten  men  can  perform  the  work  of  twenty,  and  per- 
form it  better  and  more  quickly,  the  products  of  their  labour 
mre  as  much  increased  as  it  they  had  really  *  become  suddenly 
mudi  stronger  and  more  industrious,'  and,  it  mav  be  addea, 
more  skilfuH  Thus  production,  which  is  the  object  of  all 
labour,  is  more  abunoant,  and  society  enjoys  the  results  of 
industry  at  a  less  cost.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  great 
benefit,  unless  it  be  attended  with  evils  which  are  not  at  first 
peroeptiUe  ?  No  man  labours  more  than  is  necessary  to  effect 
Lis  object,  and  his  constant  desire  is  to  contrive  modes  of  sav- 
iog  his  own  uhysical  exertions.  A  rich  soil  and  a  fine  climate 
aje  universally  esteemed  as  blessings  because  the  people  enjoy 
mbandkoee  with  comparatively  little  labour.  A  poor  soil  and 
bad  dimate  are  evils,  because  the  husbandman  roust  labour 
moch  though  the  produce  of  his  industry  be  small. 

Lftboiir  without  adequate  results  is  always  regarded  as  a 
oone,  and  almost  every  human  invention,  from  the  earliest 
times,  has  had  for  its  objects  the  saving  of  labour  and  the  in- 
crease of  production.  Horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden  were 
made  to  work  for  man ;  to  bear  loads  which  otherwise  they 
must  have  borne  themselves ;  to  draw  the  plough  which  other- 
wise their  own  strength  must  have  forced  through  the  soil. 
To  the  same  object  afl  nature  has  been  made  subservient.  The 
stream  turns  the  mill,  and  does  the  work  of  man ;  the  wind 
peHbnns  the  same  office.  A  boat  is  built  to  save  men  the 
faboor  of  carryine  their  goods  to  a  distance,  and  it  is  less 
laboor  to  row  tne  boat  than  to  carry  its  cargo :  but  rbwbg  is 
laborious,  and  sails  were  invented  that  the  wind  should  do  the 
work  of  man.  In  all  other  matters  it  has  been  the  same. 
Man  is  weak  in  body,  and  ill  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
means  of  self-preservation  and  subsi:itcnce.  Many  animals  are 
stronger  and  most  animals  are  more  active  than  himself:  tliey 
can  pursue  their  prey  with  more  certainty,  they  are  armed 
Kith  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  and  they  need  no  shelter 
fmm  the  weather  but  that  which  nature  has  provided  ;  their 
own  powers  and  their  own  instinct  suffice  for  their  preserva- 
tion. But  man  was  created  naked  and  defenceless.  To  live 
he  must  invent,  and  reason  was  given  to  him  that  he  might 
force  all  nature  into  his  service.  His  teeth  and  nails  were 
powerless  against  the  fangs  and  claws  of  the  wild  beast ;  but 
rU  hsLods  were  formed  with  wondrous  aptitude  for  executing 
the  tasks  which  reason  set  them.  He  invented  tools  and  im- 
plements and  weapons,  and  all  nature  became  his  slave.  He 
Has  no^  able  to  make  his  own  strength  effect  as  much  as  if  he 
had  become  stronger  and  more  industrious.  He  produced 
nwr^  for  his  own  comfort  and  subsistence,  with  little  labour, 
than  the  greatest  exertions  could  otherwise  have  obtained  for 
him.  Every  successive  invention  has  made  him  more  power- 
fill,  has  TQcreaaed  his  strength,  and  multiplied  the  productions 
cf  ixts  indn^trr ;  and  at  len^  the  giant  ;x>wer  or  steam  has 


peopled  the  world  with  inanimate  slaves  who  do  his  work 
faster  and  better  than  he  did  it  himself  with  the  greatest 
labour  and  the  most  ingenious  tools. 

The  flint  and  fish-bone  of  the  savage,  the  tool  of  the  work- 
man, and  the  steam-engine  of  the  manufacturer,  have  but  one 
common  object — to  save  the  labour  of  man  and  to  render  ft 
more  productive :  but  that  is  the  most  perfect  invention  which 
attains  this  object  the  roost  effectually.  Can  any  one  donbt 
the  advantage  of  abundant  production  ?  It  needs  but  a  few 
words  to  point  out  its  benefit.  Whether  it  be  for  evil  or  for 
good,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  enjoyroent  of  the  cororoon 
necessaries  of  life ;  we  all  desire  coroforts,  luxuries,  and  orna- 
ment ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  desire  thero  do  we  become 
civilized.  There  are  many  who  sneer  at  civilization,  and  un- 
happily it  has  its  vices,  its  follies,  and  its  absurdities ;  but  it 
seeros  the  law  of  our  nature  to  advance  to  that  state,  and  with 
the  increase  of  artificial  wants  our  intellects  become  more 
active  and  enlightened,  refinement  of  manners  succeeds  to 
barbarisro,  and  all  those  rooral  qualities  for  which  roan  is 
distinguished,  become  developed.  We  may  conceive  some 
Utopia  in  which  all  the  noble  parts  of  man's  nature  are  culti- 
vated, while  his  wants  remain  simple  and  easily  satisfied,  but 
the  world  we  live  in  presents  another  picture.  We  might 
wish  it  were  otherwise ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  refine- 
ment is  the  accompaniment  and,  in  some  degree,  the  conse- 
quence of  riches,  and  brutality  the  condition  of  those  people 
who  have  not  been  elevated  by  the  increase  of  wcaltn.  It 
follows  therefore  that  to  multiply  the  objects  of  comfort  and 
ei^oyment  which  human  industry  can  produce,  is  to  improve 
the  condition  of  muikind,  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  moral 
and  intellectual  being,  and  to  minister  to  their  enjoyment  of 
life.  It  is  quite  consistent  to  deprecate  the  vices  and  follies 
which  are  ever  associated  with  our  craving  for  new  possessions, 
while  we  observe  the  benefits  resulting  from  it.  Throughout 
the  world  good  and  evil  are  found  side  by  side ;  but  the 
good,  as  we  would  fain  believe,  preponderates. 

When  once  it  is  admitted  tnat  men  are  to  be  decently 
housed  and  clothed,  and  are  to  surround  themselves  with  such 
comforts  as  they  can  obtain,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  easily 
they  can  obtain  them,  and  the  more  generally  such  possessions 
are  enjovrd,  the  more  completely  are  the  objects  of  civilized 
life  secuViil.  If  all  men  could  obtain  them  easily,  there  would 
be  no  poverty,  and  infinitely  less  vice.  Machinery,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  amount  of  labour  required  for  the  production  of 
commodities,  lowers  their  price  and  renders  them  more  uni- 
versally accessible  to  all  classes  of  society.  Working-men  no 
longer  toil  for  the  rich  alone,  but  they  participate  in  the 
results  of  theur  own  industry.  If  they  desire  such  luxuries, 
'purple  and  fine  linen'  are  not  beyond  their  reach;  and 
their  dwellings  are  more  commodious  and  often  more  elegant 
than  were  the  houses  of  the  rich  three  centuries  ago.  If  this 
increased  facility  of  acquiring  the  comforts  of  life  had  been 
accompanied  by  greater  prudence  and  frugality,  we  believe 
that  the  b^ieficial  results  of  machinery  woiud  have  been  con- 
spicuously shown  by  the  improved  condition  of  all  the  working 
classes  of  this  country ;  but  more  money  has  been  squandered 
by  them  in  poisonous  spirits,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  than 
would  have  sufficed  to  place  themselves  and  their  children 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.*  Cheap  production  is  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich.  1  he  rich  man  is  certain  of 
gratifying  most  of  his  wants,  but  the  poor  man  is  constantiy 
obliged  to  for^  one  enjoyment  in  order  to  obtain  another. 
If  his  shoes  or  his  coat  be  worn  out,  his  dinners  must  be  stinted 

Eerhaps  until  he  can  pay  for  a  fresh  supply ;  and  thus,  unless 
is  wages  be  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  such 
articles,  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  cheapness  is  an  extra- 
ordinary benefit  to  him,  the  mone^  which  he  saves  in  the 
purchase  of  one  cheap  article  is  laid  out  upon  another,  and 
without  privation  or  suffering  he  satisfies  the  wants  which 
custom  has  made  imperative.  In  short,  he  is  no  longer  poor. 
These  facts  are  undeniable ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  machinery 
not  only  makes  articles  abundant  and  cheap,  but  multiplies 
them  beyond  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  by  causing  gluts 
brings  ruin  and  misery  upon  the  working  classes.  For  reasons 
explained  elsewhere  [Demand  avd  Scpflt,  P.  C.  S.]  a  uni- 
versal glut  of  all  commodities  is  impossible :  the  more  men 
produce,  the  more  they  have  to  offer  in  exchange,  and  their 

*  Tlie  amount  ipent  annually  upon  Bpiriti  ia  equal  to  tlie  intereat  of  the 
national  debt ;  and  the  amount  Hpeot  within  the  laat  fifty  yean  may  be  eati- 
mated  at  conaidenbly  more  than  the  entire  capital  of  the  Ainded  debt.  Six 
milliona  a  \ear  are  now  sufliru>nt  to  auppori  all  tJie  poor  of  theooantry;  and 
tJuia  sOTie  idea  mny  bo  rormrd  of  the  prosperity  of  the  labouring  cUmn  of  the 
prcoent  da\,  ii'  tite\  h.td  ncMimulatM  a  hind  producing  ntlsegaMof  thhtf 
miUious  beyond  tiie  vg^-c*  ui  tU.  ir  labour. 
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wants  are  only  limited  by  their  means  of  purchttdng.  But 
partscnlar  commodities  are  freouently  produced  in  excess,  and 
a  glut  of  the  maricet  ensues,  in  causing  such  gluts  machinery 
ia  a  powerful  agent,  but  only  in  the  same  manner  as  all  labour 
would  be,  if  applied  in  excess.  The  results  would  be  pre- 
tisely  the  same  if  too  many  men  were  employed  in  any  de- 
partment of  industry ;  they  would  produce  more  than  there 
was  a  demand  for,  and  their  goods  would  fall  in  value  or  be 
unsaleable.  Commodities  prc^uced  by  machinery  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  govern  all  other  commodities.  If  the 
supply  of  them  exceed  the  demand,  they  are  depredated  in 
value ;  but  the  power  of  producing  with  fiunlity  does  not  ne- 
cessarily occasion  an  excess  of  production :  it  must  be  applied 
with  cantion,  and  its  use  be  properly  learned  by  experience. 
Suppose  that  the  soil  of  any  isolated  country  were  extraordi- 
narily fertile  and  the  population  very  small ;  but  that  without 
oonmlering  these  circumstances  the  people  were  to  cultivate 
the  whole  of  their  land  and  bestow  upon  it  all  their  skill  and 
labour.  An  excess  of  food  would  be  the  result — ^more  than 
could  be  eaten  within  the  year ;  much  would  be  wasted  or 
sold  without  profit,  and  much  laid  up  in  store  for  another 
season.  The  huslMmdmen  would  be  aisappointed  at  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  their  industry,  but  woiua  they  complain  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  ?  It  would  not  be  the  soil  tnat  had 
caused  the  glut,  but  their  own  misapplied  exertions ;  and  so 
it  is  with  machinery,  which  like  a  fertile  soil  gives  forth 
abundance:  its  capabilities  are  known  and  its  advantages 
ought  to  be  appreciated  ;  but  if  its  productiveness  be  brought 
into  excessive  activity,  it  causes  the  evils  of  a  glut. 

The  influence  of  machinery  upon  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  commodities  need  not  be  followed  any  further. 
It  increases  the  common  stock  of  wealth  in  the  world  and  is 
capable  of  multiplying  indefinitely  the  sources  of  human  en- 
joyment But  these  benefits  will  be  neutralized  if,  while  it 
cheapens  production,  it  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  means 
of  employment  for  the  people  and  the  wages  of  labour ;— and 
this  leads  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  inquiry. 

The  invention  of  a  machine  which  should  immediately  do 
the  work  of  many  men  employed  in  a  particular  trade  would 
certainly,  in  the  first  instance,  diminish  employment  in  that 
trade.  Several  men  would  be  turned  off  to  seek  employment 
in  other  trades,  and  much  individual  suffering  would  be  occa- 
ttoned.  There  have  been  frequent  instances  of  such  a  result, 
and  so  far  as  the  immediate  interests  of  the  particular  sufferers 
mre  concerned,  it  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  too  much  lamented. 
In  tneir  case  machinery  is  like  a  rival  bidding  against  their 
labour,  and  is  as  injurious  to  them  as  if  a  fresh  set  of  workmen 
had  supplanted  them  in  the  service  of  their  employer.  But 
great  as  this  evil  is  (and  we  would  not  underrate  it)  it  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  and  of  short  duration.  If  the 
invention  of  the  machine  caused  no  more  production  than  the 
labour  of  the  workmen  had  previously  accomplished,  the 
labour  of  a  certain  number  of  men  would  be  pennanently  dis- 
placed :  but  as  an  e(qual  C|uantity  of  goods  is  produced  at  a  less 
cost  of  labour,  their  price  is  reduced  and  their  consumption 
Gonseouently  encouraged.  An  uicreased  supply  b  thus  called 
for  ana  more  workmen  are  again  required  m  the  trade.  In 
this  manner  the  demand  for  increased  production  corrects  the 
tendency  which  machinery  would  otherwise  have  to  displace 
labour  pennanently.  Even  the  temporary  displacement  which 
frequently  occurs  is  less  extensive  than  might  be  supposed. 
Machines  are  rarely  invented  which  at  once  dispense  with 
many  workmen.  They  are  at  first  imperfect,  ana  of  limited 
power :  they  make  the  labour  of  the  workmen  more  efficient ; 
iNit  do  not  become  substitutes  for  labour.  Thus,  even  if  the 
demand  for  commodities  were  not  increased,  the  displacement 
of  labour  would  be  very  limited  and  deferred  to  a  distant 
period :  but  as  an  increased  demand  almost  invariably  follows 
every  successive  improvement  in  machinery,  it  will  De  found, 
practically,  that  more  operatives  are  employed  in  every  branch 
of  manufacture,  af\er  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
than  before. 

Of  this  fact  we  shall  offer  some  examples  presently ;  but 
here  it  may  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  case  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  which  b  constantly  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
supposed  evils  of  machinery.  Their  unhappy  condition  can 
scarcely  be  overstated,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  has  been 
caused  by  machinery :  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  while 
they  have  vainly  contended  against  machinery — like  pigmies 
against  a  giant — ^hundreds  of  tnousands  of  other  classes,  unac- 
customed to  the  labour  of  operatives,  have  gained  a  profitable 
employment  by  working  with  it,  in  the  same  trade  as  them- 
selves.   No  one  can  luooose  that  the  labour  of  tlte  hands 


could  compete  with  the  power  of  steam,  and  the  real  caur  of 
their  dbtress  b,  that  instead  of  adapting  the  fonn  of  thrir  b. 
dustry  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  tbetr  trade,  thry  bir 
continued  to  work,  like  an  Indian  caste,  with  the  tame  ru> 
implements  which  their  fathers  used  before  theoi.  Thrir « ji«. 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  miller  who  should  penisi  in  pr*  •.  • « 
com  by  hand,  while  his  neighbours  were  building  idiI!*  j  .  \ 
a  rapid  stream  which  ran  beside  hb  garden.  Hit  owd  ij-  <>. 
ranee  or  obstinacy,  and  not  the  stream,  would  be  the  cau»'  u' 
the  failure  of  his  trade. 

If  the  case  of  the  hand-loon  weavers  be  adduced  aint  ei- 
ample  of  the  permanent  dbplacement  of  labour  by  nachinfr} , 
ana  if  it  be  contended  that  it  b  the  natural  result  of  msrkiofn 
to  diminbh  employment  in  other  trades  in  the  same  iitt&o(r. 
we  must  necessariljr  infer  that  wherever  machinery  bis  Urn 
largely  introduced  into  any  trade,  the  number  of  penoni  mp. 
ported  by  it  must  have  been  diminished.  We  should  in^ 
that  the  agricultural  population  of  thb  country  must  barf  ic  t 
rapidly  increasing,  while  the  population  engased  b  tluK 
branches  of  manufacture  in  which  steam-power  is  used  van 
have  been  falling  off  or  increasing  leas  npklly.  Thf  romtt. 
ness  of  such  an  inference  may  be  estimated  worn  the  folitrai:.^ 
facts:— 

In  no  trades  has  machinery  been  so  extennvely  btnxiutt! 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  and  oo«b«- 
has  the  population  increased  so  rapidly  as  in  the  priiir.jtl 
seats  of  these  manufactures.  Between  1801  snd  1841,  Mu- 
Chester  increased  in  population  from  90,399  to  ^,K),or 
227*5  per  cent. :  Liverpool  (whose  prosperity  has  been  cvL>rd 
by  the  cotton  trade)  mcreiued,  in  the  same  period,  frm, 
79,722  to  264,298,  or  231*5  per  cent. ;  Leeds,  from  Ul  > .' 
to  151,874,  or  185*6  per  cent. ;  Bradford  (York),  from  ^:  • 
to  34,560,  or  440*5  per  cent. ;  Bolton,  from  17,416  to  4!'  Tut 
or  185*7  per  cent ;  Hudderefield,  from  7268  to  25,0/<.  <• 
244*3  per  cent. ;  Macclesfield,  from  8743  to  24,187.  or  IT* 
per  cent. ;  and  Dukinfield  from  1737  to  22,394,  or  II»1»  ;«r 
cent.  In  ScoUand  the  same  results  have  followed  from  :^>* 
use  of  machinery.  Between  1801  and  1841  Glasgow  incn^i^s 
from  77,385  to  274,533,  or  254  per  cent ;  Paislrv.  f-a 
31,179  to  60,487,  or  94  per  cent.;  and  GreenocL,  m*. 
17,458  to  36,936,  or  111*5  per  cent. 

Thus  far  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  ssd  r\i 
The  seats  of  the  iron  and  hardware  trades  exhibit  sim  Ur 
results.  In  the  same  period  of  forty  yeais  Btrmin^ htn  id- 
creased  from  73,670  to  190,542,  or  158  per  cent ;  Sbe£4i 
from  31,314  to  68,186,  or  117*6  per  cent ;  Wolrcrhirapt  a, 
from  12,565  to  36,382,  or  189  per  cent. ;  Mcrtfavr  T>dnl, 
from  7705  to  34,947,  or  353  per  cent ;  and  \tcst  broo- 
wich  from  5687  to  26,121,  or  359  per  cent 

In  this  extraordinary  ratio  has  the  population  increx'«<!  :i. 
the  seats  of  our  staple  manufactures,  wnich  by  the  aid  of  a*- 
chinery  have  supplied  the  whole  world  with  articles  wrr>i)>rHt 
by  the  industry  of  our  people.  Let  us  now  compsrr  tU^ 
places  with  those  agricultural  counties  in  which  nisrbtii^*'^ 
nas  exercised  the  least  influence,  and  let  us  see  if  the  aH«'-. 
of  machinery  has  been  equally  favourable  to  the  snppnrt  c^  t 
growing  popubtion.  In  the  same  period,  from  1801  \u  1^4\ 
Devon  increased  65*3  per  cent. ;  Somerset,  59  per  err; 
Norfolk,  50*9 ;  Lmcoln,  73*5 ;  Essex,  52.  and  Suifblk,  4:^  i 
per  cent.  The  average  increase  of  these  six  agncult'.-)! 
counties  did  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  in  forty  yean;  «!•  ' 
setting  aside  the  extraordina^  increase  exhibited  is  thf  fa-- 
ticular  towns  already  enumerated,  the  population  ofni  nusa- 
facturing  counties,  viz.  Lancaster,  Middlesex,  York,  W  R., 
Stafford,  Chester,  and  Durham,  including  all  tiie  agncoltar- 
ists,  increased  112*5. 

These  facts  prove  condunvely  that  machinery,  so  fsr  f"i« 
diminishing  the  aggregate  employment  of  labour  io  tlt-'^- 
trades  in  wnich  it  is  used,  increases  it  in  an  extnordinsnr  •:•- 
grce.  And  not  only  does  it  give  emplo^pnent  to  Isrv-w  t^n- 
bers  of  persons,  but  their  wages  are  connderably  higW  ^^  * 
will  not  stop  to  compare  the  income  of  an  agricultnnd  U- 
bourer  with  that  of  operatives  engaged  in  the  infinitr  v<n<  t; 
of  trades  carried  on  in  manufacturing  towns,  in  connexion  «  '•< 
machinery :  but  it  is  sufficient  to  ask,  whence  hss  comt  U». 
manufacturing  population  ?  Its  natural  growth  woold  Hik 
been  comparatively  insignificant  if  thousands  had  not  br»  n  it- 
tracted  to  the  towns  from  other  places.  And  what  could  hi*.- 
induced  them  to  leave  their  homes  and  engage  in  new  tm^*^ 
but  the  encouragement  offered  by  more  certam  emplt>jrwo' 
and  higher  wages  ? 

It  has  been  shown  that  machinery  has  had  a  bencDcis)  a- 
fliienoe  up     the  emolotment  of  labour  in  the  partiaibr  *tiin 
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which  he  tomI  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1812, 
was  afterwards  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Home's  worics,  and 
also  published  separately.  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself  wrote 
ieveral  plays,  which  are  more  remarkable  for  refinement  of 
feeling,  imagery,  and  language,  than  for  dramatic  force  or 
effectiveness.  The  collected  edition  of  his  works  contains 
three  of  these :  •  The  White  Hypocrite,'  a  comedy,  which 
was  once  performed  at  CoTent  Garaen ;  *  The  Spanish  Father,' 
a  tragedy,  which  Garridc  had  declined  to  bring  on  the  stage 
on  account  of  the  harrowing  nature  of  the  catastrophe ;  and 
'  The  Wnce  of  Tonb,'  which  had  been  acted  at  Edinburgh  with 
much  applause  in  1773,  and  printed  separately  the  same  year. 
He  was  likewise  a  political  writer  in  the  Tory  interest. 
His  most  elaborate  work  of  thb  sort  was  '  An  Account  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  1784,'  which  was  revised 
and  corre^ed  by  Mr.  Pitt's  own  hand;  and  he  published 
some  anti-jacobin  tracts  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  merit  of  these  services  to  the  government,  set  forth  by 
his  friends  Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  George  Rose,  procured 
for  him  in  1804  the  place  of  comptroller  of  taxes  for  Scot- 
land, an  office  of  large  emolument,  out  considerable  labour  and 
responsibility,  which  ho  held  thenceforth  till  his  death. 

In  1808  he  edited  a  complete  collection  of  his  literary  works, 
in  eight  octavo  volumes ;  and  this  was  almost  his  last  contri- 
bution to  literature.  *  The  old  stump,*  as  he  himself  was 
once  heard  to  say,  *  would  still  sometimes  send  forth  a  few 
^reen  shoots ;'  but  his  official  duties  occupied  much  of  his 
time;  and  the  romantic  fervour  of  sentiment,  which  had 
prompted  his  early  literary  efforts,  had  given  ^-av  to  practical 
habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  such  as  a  man  of  busness  may 
unite  with  literary  tastes  and  with  a  fondness  for  literary  amuse- 
ment Indeed  that  tendency  to  sickly  refinement,  which  cha- 
racterised his  exquisite  novels,  indicated  a  want  of  the  vigour 
of  mind  essential  to  success  in  the  highest  walks  of  literary 
invention ;  and  his  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  genius  of 
this  cast  has  put  forth  all  its  strength  in  youth,  and  been 
overborne  in  mature  years  by  the  reaTiues  of  life. 

Accordingly,  for  many  years,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  leisure  was 
spent  either  in  the  society  of  literary  and  other  friends,  or  in 
snooting  and  fishing,  sports  to  which  he  was  particularly 
attached,  and  which  he  pursued  as  long  as  his  strength  per- 
mitted. His  old  age  was  healthy,  cheerful,  and  happy:  a 
slight  deafness  alone  indicated  the  decay  of  nature.  lie,  who 
had  in  youth  breakfasted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who  had 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Blair  and  Robertson  and  Adam 
Smith,  lived  to  see  one  generation  ailer  another,  and  revo- 
lution after  revolution  in  the  phenomena  of  literature. 

He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Lodovick  Grant  of 
Grant :  and  by  this  lady  he  had  eleven  children,  one  of  whom 
has  lonff  been  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland. 
Henry  Mackenzie  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1831,  being  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

MACROCHEILUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Gasteropoda,  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Phillips  (PahBOzoic  Fossils  €f  Devon)  to 
mclude  several  species  which  occur  in  the  Devonian  and 
carboniferous  strata 

MACRO'POMA,  a  genus  of  fosnl  fishes,  proposed  by 
Agassiz :  the  species  belong  to  the  cretaceous  strata. 

MACROSE'MIUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  proposed  by 
Affassiz.  From  the  oolite. 

MADNESS.  [InsAKmr,  P.  C. ;  Lukact  and  Lukatic 
ASTTUMS,  P.  C.  S.J 

MAECI A'NUS,  LUCIUS  VOLUSIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  He  was  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  Antoninus  (Capi- 
tolinus,  Anion.  Pivs,  12),  and  one  of  the  instructors  of  Au- 
rclius  in  law  (Capitolinus,  Ant,  Phihsoph,  3).  He  was  held 
in  high  estimation  by  Aurelius,  as  appears  from  a  Rescript  of 
the  Divi  Fratres,  in  which  lie  is  styled  their  friend  and  a 
most  careful  studeift  of  the  Civil  Law  {Dig.  37,  tit.  14,  s.  17). 
He  was  also  a  friend  of  the  jurist  Julianus  {Dig,  35,  tit.  2, 
a.  30,  §  7^.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was  made  governor  of 
Alexandria  by  Aurelius,  for  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  in  his  Life 
of  Avidius  Casnus  (c.  7),  mentions  a  Maccianus  who  was  put 
to  death  there  by  the  army  for  joining  in  the  rebellion  of 
Avidius  Casskis.  The  writings  of  Maccianus  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Florentine  Index  are  sixteen  books  on  Fidei- 
oommisaa,  and  fourteen  on  Judicia  Publica.  There  are  44 
excerpts  from  Maedanus  in  the  Digest  His  Libri  Quaes- 
(ioaum  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (29,  tit  2,  s.  86) ; 
and  a  commentary,  or  something  of  the  kind,  on  the  Lex 
Rhodia  de  Jaetn  {Dig,  14,  tit.  2,  s.  9).  Maodanos  is  cited 
bj  Fapinianus,  UIpianuS|  and  Paulas. 


An  extant  treatise,  De  Asse  et  Pooderibaa,  b  aoppow^  I'f 
some  writers  to  belonff  to  another  author  of  tfa«  suse  oiBP 

MAGIC  LANTERN  is  a  species  of  looennl  micrar*.-  *, 
its  object  being  to  obtain  an  enlarged  rfprt»entatK<i  .* 
figures,  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened  room,  br  mneus  U  t  • 
pencils  of  light  issuing  from  a  lamo  or  candle  and  pas«.  z 
through  a  convex  lens. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  lantern,  gencnDy  of  tin.  a* 
of  a  cubical  form,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  the  light .  k 
at  a  perforation  in  one  of  the  sides  b  applied  a  tube  jmr/   '• 
ing  horizontally  from  it.     Immediately  belbra  tbe  aprrt  .*». 
and  within  the  tube,  b  a  glass  lens,  often  ocniy  a  br . 
sphere  and  three  or  four  indies  in  diameter,  tenring  to  f  •  - 
dense  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  lamp  both  dmt  t 
and  by  reflexion  from  a  concave  mirror  attaoicd  to  the  •  •.• 
of  the  lantern  which  is  dircctiy  opposite  the  aperture :  - 
tube  carries  within  it  another,  which  is  also  providf^  ■  * 
a  convex  lens,  and  b  capable  of  a  small  uovencnt  ice  '^ 
purpose  of  adjustment 

A  groove  in  front  of  the  Ian  ten  and  parallel  to  that  fr  .* 
receives  a  rectangular  frame  containing  the  glaaa  pUu^  i  ■ 
which  are  painted,  with  transparent  coloofB,  the  objrc^  i* 
which  an  enlai^ged  view  b  to  be  obtuned ;  and*  aa  the  ama**- 
ment  of  young  persons  b  chiefly  intended  by  the  cshiUt.  *. 
grotesque  figures  are  usually  those  which  are  reprcaeDt<d.  Ic 
stead  of  a  single  convex  lens,  the  sliding  tabe  k  aotDctis  i 
provided  with  two  such  lenses  ;  these  are  placed  at  a  \x", 
dbtance  from  one  another,  and  have  between  them  a  («?. 
forated  plate  of  tm,  crossing  the  interior  of  the  tobe ;  u« 
lens,  or  pair  of  lenses,  b  of  such  a  focal  length  thai  th^  n;i 
in  each  of  the  pencib  which  proceed  from  the  objm  «j» 
unite  on  the  screen  and  thus  produce  the  enUuged  repreict  J- 
tion  of  the  figure. 

Several  figures  are  usuallv  drawn  on  the  same  pla:«    ' 
glass,  and  the  plate  b  capable  of  beiim^  moved  by  tec  j 
the  groove  so  that  the  dilierent  figures  may  be  brooch  t « 
cessively  before  the  spectator:  there  may  thus  be  rxhxin> 
various  scenes  relating  to  one  subject,  which  b  generally  k«« 
absurd  fiction. 

Persons  who  make  it  their  oocanation    to   cahibtt  •-• 
magic  lantern  frequentiy  give,  with  tne  represenutkn*   . 
scriptions  of  the  objects  on  the  screen ;   and  these  b .-  r 
expressed  in  a  peculiar  jargon,  add  in  a  certain  dcgriY  to  ■ 
amusement  of  the  company :  they  frequentiy   aiso,  kf 
purpose  of  heightening  the  cflRsct,  give,  by  a  si»|4e  «l-.. 
work,  motions  to  the  figures  which  are  painted  oo  the  ;4.-«< 
of  glass. 

This  ingenious  toy,  as  it  may  be  considered,  b  sbmI  to  L-  .  - 
been  invented  by  Kirchcr,  in  the  seventeenth  orutaf  i .  r 
it  is  described  by  him  in  hb  '  Ars  Magna  Locb  et  Lmt'^y 
The  celebrated  Euler  proposed  to  substitute  for  Che  kn*  - 
the  side  of  the  lantern  a  concave  mirror,  peHbrmtcd  a 
middle  like  that  of  a  Gregorian  icleaoope :  thb  was  *>i    ^ 
placed  in  the  interior  of  the  lantern  with  ito  polbhMed  s.  -*>  ^ 
towards  the  light  and  its  convexity  towards  the  object     1 
light  was  to  be  so  dbposed  that  none  of  it  should  p^airv- . 
through  the  aperture  in  front  of  the  lantern  ao  ^  to  Ui.     . 
the  screen ;  and  that  which  was  reflected  from  the  cw^  • 
mirror,  after  falling  upon  one  with  a  plane  surface^  was  *- 
thence  to  be  reflected  in  a  contrary  direction  upon  the  «..  ,• 
The  rays  in  the  pencib  proceeding  from  the  object  wcr*« 
pass  through  a  lens  in  the  tube,  as  in  the  former  coDfCrsrt*  -■ 
and,  by  converging  with  greater  accuracy  to  poinis  oa  t. 
screen,  they  would  have  produced  a  more  correct  imaft>  tix* 
that  which  results  from  refracted  light  alooe. 

A  remarkable  improvement  in  the  manner  of  eiBfMC>f    ^ 
the  magic  lantern  was  first  exhibited  in  Loedon  hi  CAr  * . 
1802.      The  lantern  itself  b  simibr  to  bat  larger  than   :.  i- 
which  serves  for  more  general  purposes ;  and  the  slkiiac  * 
which  carries  the  farthest  lens  has  a  greater  range  of  ^«t 
The  ob^ts  to  be  exhibited  are  painted  upon  a  gbas    i»  **• 
which  IS  inserted  in  a  groove  as  before  stsied;  msA   t. - 
machine  is  placed  upon  a  stage  which  b  csfable  0f  h^ -.w 
moved  on  wheels  m  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  scm  ^  r 
on  which  the  objects  are  representea. 

The  screen  is  a  curtain  made  of  fine  moslm  or  gas^.  zs . 
covered  with  vambh  so  as  to  be  quite  transpatent :  ii  ^ 
stretched  in  a  vertical  position  across  the  theatre  or  a|«.-»- 
ment ;  and  this  being  made  quite  dark,  the  tpectatora  ckyv*  . 
the  space  in  front  of  the  screen^  while  the  appaxmiiw  m  ..  >- 
posed  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  any  magic  lantern  when  the  tube  cany^f  t>«  '.  *• 
which  b  farthest  from  the  lamp  b  draws  oat  aa  tmrh  m  £«<»- 
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botdt  good  lor  any  comtponding  obMrratioa ;  cotiscqiicndj 
tba  obmreil  changes  of  declioatioa  nuft  be  bcreMed  in  the 

T+M 
fitio  of  M  to  T+M,  or  be  multiplied  bj  -w— ,  tn  order  to 

have  the  correct  changes. 

When  it  is  required  to  determine  the  absolute  horisootal 
intensitj  of  terrestrial  magnetism  with  sn  appsrstus  like  that 
which  has  been  described,  a  magnetic  bar  of  the  same  dimen* 
nous  as  that  which  is  suspended  is  used  with  the  latter :  this 
is  called  a  deflecting  bar.  It  is  placed  in  the  direction  of  a 
hortiootal  line  passing  through  tnc  centre  of  the  suspended 
magnet,  perpenoicuUr  lo  the  magnetic  meridian,  at  two  ditTcr- 
ent  distances,  R  and  R^  from  that  centre ;  and  the  angulsr 
deflexions  produced  by  its  actions  on  the  suspended  bar  are 
observed ;  first,  when  the  north  end  of  the  deflecting  bar,  at 
each  distance,  is  towsrds  the  east,  and  again  when  it  is  towsird^ 
the  west  Ilalf  the  diflerence  between  the  observed  de- 
flexions at  the  two  distances  is  taken  as  a  mean  deflexion. 
A  second  mean  deflexion  is  obtained  from  ob8er>'ations  made 
in  like  manner  with  the  deflecting  bar  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  suspended  bar:  let  these  mean  angular  denexions  be  re- 
presented bj  0  and  ^ ;  then  the  formula 

R'^tan.  g^-R»tan.  g     Ti-M 
2(R"-RV  M    ' 

investigated  by  M.  Gauss,  will  give  the  ratio  of  the  force  m 
of  magnetism  in  the  bar  to  the  horiiontal  force  F  of  the 

earth's  magnetism,  or  the  value  of  -p-.    The  second  factor  is 

the  correction  on  account  of  the  force  of  tornon  in  the  sus- 
pending lines  of  silk. 

The  value  of  m  F,  or  the  momentum  of  the  horizontal  force 
of  the  earth*s  magnetism  on  the  suspended  bar,  may  be  com- 
poted.  For,  representing  the  momentum  of  the  bar's  inertia 
with  respect  to  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of 

gravity  by  N  (N  =  j^  |i  (o*+M)  in  which  a  is  the  length,  h 

the  breadth,  and  p,  the  mass  of  the  bar,  whose  form  is  rectan- 

mF 
gular),  — ^  denotes  the  angular  velocity  of  the  bar.     But, 

by  mechanics,  the  angular  velocity  of  a  suspended  body  is 
ea  pressed  by  -^  (^  being  the  force  of  gravity,  and  /  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  suspensioo  to  that  of  osdllatioo  in 
the  magnetometer),  or  by  its  equivalent  -^  (v=3*1416,  and 

A  the  obaerved  time  tn  which  the  magnet  makes  one  vibra- 
tioo) ;  therefore,  applying  also  the  correctioo  for  torsion, 
T-hM  w'N 

M       ~     T»   * 

From  the  values  of  -p-  and  mF,  the  value  of  F,  the  required 

btensity  of  magnetism  in  the  horizontal  direction,  may  be 
found. 

The  bifllar  magnetometer,  invented  by  M.  Gauss  for  deter- 
mining both  the  absolute  amount  of  the  horizontal  intensity 
of  magnetism  and  its  variations,  has  been  noticed  under 
TaaaxsTmiAi.  HAoyirisM,  P.  C.  The  horizontal  force  nuur- 
nelometer  at  the  Greenwich  ()>Mervstory  is  bifilar,  and  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  declination  msfmetometer.  Below  it, 
and  Older  the  centre  of  motion,  is  fixed  a  mirror  in  a  vertical 
plane,  but  oblique  to  one  passing  through  the  msgnetic  axis 
of  the  bar:  this  reflects  to  the  e^e  of  the  observer  a  scale 
whtrh  is  applied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment ;  and, 
the  telescope  bring  directed  to  the  mirror,  in  proportion  as 
the  magnet  declines  more  or  less  from  the  meridian,  the  num- 
bers which  on  the  scale  appear  hi  coincidence  with  a  wire  in 
the  teleacope  tnm*«se  or  diminish.  Thus  the  variations  of 
the  boriaontal  inlensitT  are  obtained. 

The  instrameni  is  held  neariy  perpendiculaHy  to  the  mair- 
•Ptie  meridian  by  the  force  of  ionion  m  the  two  halves  of  the 
skein  of  silk  by  which  It  b  susfiended  :  these  parts  are  eaeh 
ahcMil  ■  feet  long.  An  oblong  ring  of  copper,  which  entirely 
snrrtmndt  the  omgnet  in  a  vertical  plane,  serves  to  diminish 
lh«  estcnt  to  which  the  har  would  vibrate;  and  both  ring 
■■d  har  are  contained  in  a  double  rectangular  box,  one  side 
m  whirli  Is  of  plate  tlaas  :  the  box  is  ooTeird  with  gilt  paper, 
\m  m4m  to  obviate  tte  rflV^rCs  of  electricity  in  the  apparatus. 


mF. 


The  suspended  bar  beuig  in  equilifario  bstecca  ikr  fect^  « 
torsion  and  the  horizontal  Ibrce  of  magnetisB*  k  ■  r^  ^f« 
that  if  the  former  force  be  computed,  the  Isttrr  ».<  m  %. 
tained.  In  order  to  dcrtermine  the  variatiom  of  the  Itc^i.  ^ 
force  by  the  observed  deviations  of  the  bar  fraa  »u  -.  « 
place  the  following  formula  is  employed : 

c/F 

-|r  «  —  cotan.  e  db, 

in  which  F  is  the  absolute  horizontal  fosee,  dF  iu »«:..  ^ 
V  the  angle  between  a  vertical  plane  passiag  tkrvu^:.  i .  ^ 
connecting  the  upper  extremities,  snd  one  \fkmx^  ui*  .  i 
line  connecting  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tuo  jiuu  •, 
suspending  line;  <Ik  b  the  observed  demtioo  of  tiw  n  ; 
the  needle  from  its  mean  place,  and  is exprcsKd  by  oi    -.1 

tfF 
of  an  arc  In  terms  of  the  tidius.    -ajr  evidcntl/  ^.i.t  .# 

variation  of  the  horizontal  intensity  in  psits  of  t&  a*>  .- 
value. 

The  vertical  force  magnetometer  is  a  magnetistd  \x%'  : 
is  crossed  in  tbc  middle  by  a  short  axle  perpro>li(%jr  *  ^ 
length,  and  has  its  lower  {wrt,  00  each  side,  ftdonr.  -  ■ 
edge.  This  Ani^e-etA/e,  as  it  is  called,  passes  arsHi  i  .*. 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bar,  and  rests,  on  earl)  <  ^  « 
bar,  on  an  agate  plane ;  the  whole  is  suppurtrd  ce  1  * 
copper  pedestal,  which  rcsu  on  the  base  of  ibf  a^' . 
For  the  purposes  of  adiustmcnt  the  bar  b  furoufatu  *■  • 
arm  with  a  screw,  which  arts  as  a  iici|;ht:  that  v  ■  1 
attached  to  one  ann  is  parallel  to  the  oiafrnetic  uis  u*  -  .* 
and  by  moving  it  baca wards  or  forwsnls  the  kr  i>  >  «> « 
sssume  a  horizontal  position :  the  other  b  is  s  fr*?*  ^  ;••> 
tion,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  atb ;  sihI  bt  ■.  ; 
it  upwards  or  do%inwards  the  centre  of*ps«itt  ii  c«  *■ 
coincide  with  the  knife-edge.  The  11  bole  jj.,«.r.'..  1  > 
pablo  of  being  turned  on  a  vcrticsl  asb,  ti>  il.at  u  m 
may  be  placed  in  any  azimuth  with  respect  to  tU  b4^" 
meridian. 

In  some  constructions  of  the  instrument  there  is  it!a 
each  extremity  of  the  bar  a  ring  of  cop^r  cafTjinf  :•   •  - 
at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  a  line  yiining  thr  u:  -«■ 
of  the  pairs  of  wires  should  be  parallel  to  the  au^.<u  ~> 
of  the  uar,  and  the  dcvbtion,  if  any  there  be,  ii  ti***'"    • 
by  observing  the  intersections  00  a  scsle  ia  s  k»'  ■" 
which  b  fixed  00  a  support  near  each  extmaitj  da*  •^ 
the  latter,  while  at  nght  angles  to  the  lasfiiftic  m    - 
being  for  this  purpose  placed  succes»i«cly  in  sdj^f*.  v  » 
reversed  |iosition.     Half  the  diflerence  betveeo  tbc  r\%  \ 
on  the  scale  b  the  value  of  the  error. 

In  order  to  put  the  magnetized  bar  in  any  reqsiftd  |>«   - 
a  brass  bar  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  other,  sa:  » 
provided  with  knife-edges,  b  msde  to  rest  00  the  so'^   - 
and  b  brought  to  the  magnetic  meridian  by  nrscs  > ' » ■-'• 
netized  needle  which  turns  on  a  pi%ol  at  the  tup  &  i     • 
A  theodolite  b  placed  on  the  base  of  the  in«tnf0r«i.  « 
telescope  b  turned  till  the  crossing  of  wirrs  u  t^-"  : 
view  bisects  a  distant  object ;  the  telesrupe  b  t^'« 
horizontally  through  an  angle  equal  to  the  rrqutf*^  «-  * 
in  which  the  magnetized  bar  b  to  be  placed,  bst  .-  » 
trary  direction,  and  lastly  the  stand  carrying  the  •(    ' 
ratus  b  turned   round  norizonully  till   the  trkfp  *  • 
again  bisect  the  object.     Tlie  bar  will  then  be sjtai:r.  ' 
required  azimuth. 

nhen  the  variations  of  the  vertical  intensitj  cf  tr*- 
magnetbm  are  to  be  observed,  the  interval  brt^em  «  ' 
wire  in  the  microscope  and  the  apparent  pbee  of  ^* 
section  of  wires  on  the  bar  b  measured  by  mesm  <if  tW 
able  wire  in  the  former ;  the  deviation  is  rmd  sa  s  »-)k 
vided  for  the  purpose,  and  b  expressed  by  s  err.  1:  ^" 
terms  of  the  radius.     The  formula  for  determna^  l*-  ' 
between  the  absolute  vertical  force  of  maca'tstii 
variation  b 

F' 

in  which  P  represents  the  vertical  mItiHity.  dT^^^- 
f  and  r'  are  the  times  in  which  the  needle  ^^M  p^  ** 
vibration  in  a  vertical  and  b  a  boriaoncal  pbne  fv^ 
0  b  the  Inclinatioci  (commonly  cidled  the  d-p>.  serf  ^  ' 
observed  deviation  of  the  bar  from  a  horbantsl  pi^>« 

At  the  Greenwich  Obsermtory  the  vertMiJ  ww*  ■■ 
oetooBeter  b  provided  with  a  mirror,  which  *aA  ■•*■ 
centre  of  motion  with  its  pline  ebliqee  tothe  — •■«'  ••" 
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of  the  bar.  A  scale  is  affixed  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
apartment,  and  the  mirror  reflects  it  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server,  who,  looking  through  a  telescope,  reads  the  division 
of  the  scale  which  appears  in  coincidence  with  Uie  wire  in 
the  field. 

The  building  containing  the  magnetic  instruments  at 
Greenwich  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  plan ;  two  of  the 
walls  are  parallel,  and  the  two  others  perpendicular  to  the 
magnetic  meridian.  The  declination  magnetometer  is  in  the 
south  arm,  the  horizontal  force  magnetometer  in  the  east,  and 
the  vertical  force  magnetometer  in  the  west  arm  of  the  build- 
ing :  both  of  these  bars  are  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic 
meridiaa.  Three  telescopes  are  placed  in  such  situations  that 
*he  obaenrer,  seated  near  all  of  tnem,  can  readily  turn  from 
a^  to  another,  and  thus  make  his  obsenrations  on  the  three 
maTnetometera  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

JIl*  AGNO'LIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  Pierre 
Magi.oI,  who  was  professor  of  medicine  and  prefect  of  the 
botanit  garden  of  Montpellier.  He  was  bom  in  1638,  and 
died  1715.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  plants  growing  wild 
about  Montpellier,  in  a  work  entitled  *  Botauicum  Mons- 
peltenae ;  sen  Plantarum  circa  Monspelium  nascentium  Index,' 
8vo.,  1^.  This  work  was  illustrated  with  plates,  as 
well  as  one  published  in  1689  with  the  title  *  Prodromus 
Historiae  generalis  Plantarum  in  quo  Plantss  per  Familias 
diapooontur,'  was  arranged  according  to  a  natural  system 
of  nis  own.  In  another  woric  embracing  the  plants  growing 
in  the  Montpellier  garden,  entitled  <  Uortus  Regius  Mons- 
peliensis,'  he  has  arranged  the  plants  according  to  the  system 
of  Tooinerourt 

The  genus  Magnolia  is  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Maf - 
noliaoese.  It  has  a  calyx  of  3  deciduous  sepals  that  resemble 
petals ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  6  to  9  petals ;  the  stamens 
and  iNstlls  numerous ;  the  carpels  are  disposed  compactly  in 
spikes,  opening  by  the  external  angle,  l-2-«eeded,  permanent ; 
th«  seeds  baccate,  somewhat  cordate,  pendulous,  banging  out 
heyxmd  the  carpels  by  a  very  long  umbilical  white  thread. 
Tla«  species  of  Magnolia  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate, 
stifwJate,  deddimus,  or  evergreen  simple  leaves,  and  large 
terminal  solitary  odoriferous  flowers.  They  are  all  natives 
of  ^orth  Amenca  and  Asia. 

itf.  gnmd^cra^  Great-flowered  Magnolia,  or  Laurel  Bay, 
is  an  erergrecn  tree,  reaching  sometimes  a  height  of  70  feet. 
It  has  oval-oblong  coriaceous  leaves  with  the  upper  surface 
shining  and  the  under  surface  rusty ;  the  flowers  erect,  with 
firom  9  to  12  petals  expanding.  This  plant  is  one  of  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  trees  of  North  America.  It  has  large 
pale-green  shining  leaves  nearly  10  inches  long,  with  large 
white  flowers.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  England  for  the  last 
century,  and  in  this  country  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  30 
feet.  Several  varieties  of  this  species  have  been  named  and 
described.  Amongst  the  most  constant  and  best  known 
varieties  are,  1,  3f.  ^.  obavata;  2,  M.  g,  Exoniensis;  3,  M.g. 
angusitfoUa;  and  4,  M.  g»  pracox.  The  first  is  known  in  the 
Ciut»linaa  by  the  name  of  the  Big  Laurel ;  the  second  is  the 
Exmouth  Magnolia ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  varieties  which 
have  been  prwluced  in  France. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  species  a  deep  sandy  loam,  dry  at 
bottom,  and  supplied  with  vegetable  mould,  suits  all  the 
varieties.  In  planting  it  against  a  wall,  almost  any  aspect 
may  be  chosen  except  a  north-east.  Thb  plant  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  stools,  which  should  be  laid  down  in  autumn,  and 
require  two  yean  before  they  are  fitted  for  separation.  They 
are  then  potted,  and  kept  in  pits  or  under  glass  during  the 
winter.     It  may  be  also  propagated  by  seeds  from  America. 

M.  glauca,  deciduous  Swamp  Magnolia,  is  an  almost  deci- 
duoos  pUmt,  with  obtuse  elliptical  leaves,  glaucous  on  the 
vodcn'  sutImx  ;  the  flowers  from  9-12  petalled,  contracted ;  the 
petals  ovate,  concave.  This  species  b  a  tree  rising  from  15 
to  20  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  low 
moist  swampy  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea,  from 
Masoachusetts  to  Florida  and  Louisiana.  This  plant  is  also 
coltivBted,  and  a  number  of  varieties  have  been  described. 
The  bnrk  has  a  bitter  and  aromatic  odour  resembling  sassafras. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  used  in  America  as  a  substitute 
for  other  aromatic  bitter  barks  as  Cascarilla,  Canella,  &c., 
and,  ft  is  said,  with  great  success.  Although  not  much  used  in 
Eorope,  yery  favourable  reports  of  its  eflicacy  in  chronic 
rheitoMitism,  ague,  and  remittent  fever  have  been  given.  All 
the  species  of  Magnolia  possess  more  or  less  the  properties 
whicn  are  most  evident  in  M.  glauca.  When  used,  a  tine- 
lure  made  from  the  bark,  seeds,  or  cones,  is  equally  efiicacious.  I 
It  is  aaid  that  when  the  tincture  is  made  from  the  leaves  I 
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and  cones  whilst  green,  it  is  more  efficadous.  In  America  this 
tree  is  known  by  the  names  White  Laurel,  Swamp  Laurel, 
Swamp  Sassafras,  Sweet  Bay,  and  Beaver-tree.  The  last 
name  is  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  fondness  of  the  beaver 
for  it.  The  flowers  are  #  a  cream  colour  and  have  a  sweet 
scent,  which  Kalm  says  may  be  smelt  at  a  distance  of  threo 
miles.  The  flowers  are  followed  by  red  berries,  which  give 
the  tree  a  handsome  appearance.  1  he  berries  are  steeped  in 
brandy  and  used  as  a  domestic  medicine  for  various  com* 
plaints. 

M.  umbreUa  is  a  deciduous  tree  with  lanceolate  spreading 
leaves,  the  adult  ones  smooth,  the  younger  ones  pubescent 
underneath;  the  petals  9-12,  exterior  ones  pendant.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Virginia, 
and  New  York.  The  leaves  are  1  to  2  feet  long,  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  a  circular  manner,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  an  umbrella,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been 
called  the  Umbrella-tree.  The  wood  is  soft  and  spongy,  and 
on  the  mountains  of  Vii^inia  is  called  Elmwood. 

M,  acuminata^  a  deciduous  tree  with  oval  acuminate  leaves, 
the  under  surface  pubescent,  the  flowers  with  from  6  to  9 
petals.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Carolinas.  The  flowers  are  laree,  3  or  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter, of  a  yellowish  colour,  mixed  with  faint  blue  or  pea- 
green,  but  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  fruit  is 
about  three  inches  long,  and  resembles  a  small  cucumber, 
whence  in  America  it  is  called  Cucumber-tree.  A  tincture  is 
made  of  the  fruit,  and  is  used  in  cases  of  rheumatism.  Seve- 
ral varieties  of  this  plant  have  been  described.  It  is  often 
used  in  the  London  nurseries  as  a  stock  on  which  to  engraft 
the  other  species. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  this  maffuificent  genus 
found  in  the  forests  of  North  America,  all  of  which  are  valued 
in  Great  Britain  for  ornamental  culture.  The  best  known  of 
these  are  M,  cordataj  the  heart-leaved  Cucumber-tree,  with 
yellow  flowers  streaked  with  red,  and  having  a  disagreeable 
odour ;  and  M,  auriculata^  Indian  Physic,  or  long-Ieavcd  Cu- 
cumber-tree, having  white  flowers  and  a  bitter  bark,  which 
is  used  as  a  medicine  by  the  Indians. 

M.  Ytdan,  or  consjACua,  a  deciduous  tree  with  obovate 
abruptly  acuminated  leaves,  the  younger  ones  pubescent,  ex- 
panding after  the  flowers,  the  flowers  erect,  6-9  petalled ;  the 
styles  erect.  This  plant  attains  a  height  of  SO  or  40  feet  in 
its  native  country,  but  reaches  only  8  or  10  feet  in  our  gar- 
dens. It  grows  in  China,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  since 
the  year  627.  Its  native  name  is  Yulan.  It  is  a  very  showy 
tree,  haying  white  flowers  sometimes  sufliised  with  purple, 
which  give  out  a  most  delicious  perfume.  It  blossoms  in  this 
country  from  February  to  April,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  s|)ecies  by  the  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
It  is  not  quite  so  hard^  as  the  American  species ;  still,  unless 
the  weather  is  unpropitious,  it  will  put  forth  an  abundance  of 
blosssoms  during  the  dreary  months  of  February  and  March. 

M,  purpurea^  the  purple-flowered  Magnolia,  is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  with  obovate  acute  reticulately-veined  leaves,  almost 
smooth  ;  the  flowers  erect,  of  3  sepals  and  6  obovate  petals ; 
the  styles  very  short.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
seldom  attains  a  greater  height  than  10  feet.  The  bark  when 
bruised  has  an  aromatic  odour.  The  flowers  are  more  or  less 
purple  without,  and  always  white  within.  It  is  a  ver^  orna- 
mental species  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  best  situation 
for  it  is  against  a  wall,  when  its  branches  will  reach  from 
15  to  20  feet. 

In  their  cultivation  the  hardy  kinds  may  be  treated  in  tho 
same  way  as  M.  grandiflora.  The  Chinese  kinds  are  often 
inarched  or  budded  on  M.  obovata.  When  the  plants  are 
replanted  after  layering  or  propagation  by  seed,  neither  the 
roots  nor  leaves  ought  to  be  cut  ofl^,  otherwise  they  will  not 
succeed  so  well. 

(Don,  GardenerU  Dictionary;  Loudon,  jEncpcicpadia  of 
Drees  and  Shrftbs.) 

MAHADE'VA.     [Siva,  P.  C.l 

MAHMUD  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  younger  son  of 
Sultan  Abdu-1-Hamid,  or  Ahmed  IV.,  was  bom  on  the  14th 
of  Ramazdn,  a.h.  1199  (the  20th  of  July,  a.d.  1785),  and  suc- 
ceeded his  elder  brother.  Sultan  Mustafa  IV.,  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1808.  It  has  been  sho\«^  [Turkkt,  P.  C]  how 
Sultan  Selim,  the  uncle  of  Mahmud,  was  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned in  1807  on  account  of  his  civil  and  military  reforms, 
and  that  Mustafa  had  no  sooner  succeeded  him  tlian  he 
abolished  the  new  institutions  of  Selim,  especially  the  Nizam 
Jed£d,  or  the  body  of  troops  who  wore  disciplined  on 
European  principles.    Mustaia  Bairaktar,  pasha  of  Rusjuk^ 
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to  old  frieiid  of  the  deposed  Seldn,  strongly  objected  to  the 
policy  of  Sultan  Mustafa,  and  no  notice  being  taken  of  his 
remonstrances,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  m&rched 
apon  Constantinople,  occupied  the  town,  and  proclaimed 
Selfm  sultan.  But  while  Selim*s  Ame  was  shouted  by  the 
victors  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  he  had  ceased  to  live ; 
he  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Mustafa,  who  thought  that  by 
removing  the  object  of  the  revolution,  he  could  also  crush  it. 
He  was  mistaken.  Mustafa  Bairaktar  occupied  the  seraglio, 
after  a  bloody  struggle,  and  afler  having  confined  Sultan 
Mustafa  in  the  same  prison  in  which  Sclim  was  murdered, 
he  proclumed  Mahmtid,  who  wa^  found  in  a  room  hid  under 
carpets  and  books,  and  more  ready  to  believe  that  he  was 
gtnng  to  be  murdered  than  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of 
CJKBraan.  Hitherto  Mahmud  had  spent  his  days  in  the  quiet 
confinement  of  the  seraglio,  chiefly  occupied  with  Turkish  and 
Persian  literature,  and  enjoying,  during  the  last  twelve  months 
previous  to  his  accession,  the  instruction  of  the  captive  Selfm, 
who,  it  is  said,  foretold  his  nephew's  future  elevation,  and 
initiated  him  in  those  principles  of  reform  through  which  he 
had  endeavoured,  though  m  vain,  to  reorganise  Turkey. 
Mahmud  was  also  imbued  with  that  deep  hatred  of  the  Janis- 
saries which  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  his  future 
actions. 

Mahmud  ascended  the  throne  when  Turkey  was  in  a  vio- 
lent political  and  social  crbis.  In  conseouence  of  the  enlight- 
ened but  weak  government  of  Selfm  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  roused  without  meeting  with  a  power  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  check ;  the  sultan's  authority  was  disregarded 
by  the  pashas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  the  Janis- 
saries, who  were  exasperated  through  Selim*s  attempts  upon 
their  privileges,  were  ready  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those 
agitators  who,  under  the  pretext  of  either  avenging  the  murder 
or  Selfm,  or  the  deposition  of  Mustafa,  were,  at  first  secretly, 
then  openly,  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord.  In  spite  of  this 
threatening  state  of  the  empire.  Sultan  Mahmud  boidly  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  carry  out  the  reforms  of  Selfm,  and  by 
choonng  Mustafa  Bairaktar  his  grand  vizfr,  he  proved  that 
he  was  not  using  idle  words.  Several  pashas  who  were 
severely  punished  for  disobedience  were  the  first  to  perceive 
that  Turkey  was  now  governed  by  a  reformer  more  energetic 
than  Selfm.  When  the  turn  of  the  Janissaries  came,  they 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and  besieged  Mustafa  Bairaktar, 
whom  they  believed  to  the  originator  of  the  reforms,  in  his  for- 
tified palace.  Unable  to  hold  out  longer,  and  receivine  no 
relief  trom  the  sultan,  who  was  himself  assailed  by  the  rebels, 
the  gallant  vizfr  blew  himself  up.  Mustafa  was  proclaimed 
sultan,  and  the  rebels  cried  out  for  the  head  of  Mahmud.  In 
this  critical  position  Mahmud  did  a  deed  at  which  humanity 
riiudders,  but  which  was  one  of  the  boldest  political  strokes 
ever  attempted  by  a  Turkish  sultan :  he  ordered  bis  captive 
brother  to  be  strangled  together  with  bin  infant  son ;  and 
those  of  Mustafa's  women  and  concubines  who  were  pregnant, 
ftmr  in  number,  were  sewn  up  in  leathern  sacks,  and  drowned 
in  the  Bosporus.  By  these  murders  Mahmud  became  the 
only  male  descendant  of  Osman. 

His  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  Yet  he  had  no  higher 
thought  than  the  glory  of  Turkey,  and  he  made  its  existence 
depend  upon  hb  own,  for  with  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
house  of  6sman,  the  empire  of  Osman  would  have  become  a 
prey  to  anarchy.  The  very  fact,  however,  of  his  being  the 
only  descendant  of  Osman,  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  his  life, 
for  although  the  people  had  massacred  more  than  one  sultan, 
and  the  sultana  themselves  had  shed  the  blood  of  more  than  a 
hundred  royal  princes,  these  crimes  were  committed  against 
individuals  and  not  against  the  reigning  family,  the  popular 
belief  being  that  Turkey  would  last  no  longer  than  the  family 
by  whose  great  ancestor  the  empire  was  founded.  Mahmud 
was  fully  aware  of  this  when  he  sacrificed  his  brother  and  his 
brother's  children,  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  his  object 
was  to  make  himself  the  only  representative  of  the  founder's 
family. 

Mahmud  succeeded  in  crushing  this  bloody  rebellion  after 
a  struggle  of  two  days,  and  having  conciliated  the  Janissaries 
by  abolishing  the  Nizam  Jed(d  and  establishing  his  authority 
at  home,  he  turned  his  attention  to  his  relations  with  the 
European  powers.  The  war  with  Russia  had  just  broken 
cot.  The  Turks  were  defeated ;  Constantinople  was  in  dan- 
ger; the  principal  nashas  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
threatened  a  revolt  or  nad  revolted ;  and  Czemi  George  raised 
*^''  standard  of  independence  in  Servia.  Mahmud,  although 
sed  to  make  peace,  persisted  in  continuing  war,  and  he 
encouraged  to  do  so  oy  French  diplomacy,  for  a  war  be-  I 


tween  France  and  Ronia  was  imminent    That  w  K-nk-  .  < 
in  1812,  and  Constantinople  becime  the eentre  of  hit-.,.. 
mtrigue,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  beina:  actirc  in  nn 
peace  acceptable  to  the  sultan,  while  Napoleon  vmic  t^ 
greatest  efforts  to  rouse  him  to  further  resistance.  Ahkoi:^  {.  *  • ' 
Russians  had   conquered    Northern  Turker  as  Cv  «  * 
Danube,  Mahmud  could  fairly  hope  thai  tne  Ruvtm  in* , 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Turkish  trrrt 
and  he  would  perhaps  have  continued  the  strufrjrif*.  ^i: 
the  strong  remonstrances  of  England,  which  wrrr  bi'-L' : 
a  large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.     Under  tbcK  '  r  - 
stances  he  made  peace  with  Russia  at  Bukamt,  on  th**  .*  > 
of  May,  1812,  on  conditions  more  favourable  to  him  thn  • 
unfortunate  turn  of  the  war  allowed  him  to  expect.    Mr . 
only  that  part  of  Moldavia  which  lies  east  of  the  Pnitli,  9* 
now  became  the  frontier  of  the  two  empires,  and  tf(»«  i!'^<  * 
in  the  Caucasus ;  while  the  Servians,  abandoned  bj  K:  : 
were  obliged  to  submit  once  more  to  the  TuriiA  \  . 
Mahmud  would  perhaps  never  have  waged  war  with  Ri:t... 
but  for  the  certunty  that  Napoleon  had  abandoned  h  n-,  * .  • 
secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  the  Emperor  Akir-  -' 
and  the  exorbitant  demands  which  Ruana  made  opoo  bin  • 
consequence  of  the  Czar's  friendship  with  Napotcoo.   T 
Russian  army  thus  disengajred  immediatelv  set  oot  Uj  r : 
off  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow,  who  wu  out^>>  .• 
at  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Bukarest,  for  he  had  been  oat* .':  \ 
by  a  prince  whom  he  used  to  call  an  ignonnt  harbtriio. 

Mahmud  availed  himself  of  the  peace  to  contiaue  the  v  n 
of  reform,  in  which  he  waa  ably  assisted  bv  bis  pm... 
friends  Berber  Bashi  and  Khalet  Efendi.  He  ncrvedr>i  : 
keeping  down  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  pashas  of  Bi^u' 
Damascus,  Widdin,  and  Silistna;  and  he  received  gonJ  c* 
from  Mchemed  'Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  who  bad  rv^ : 
Mecca  from  the  Waii^bis  who  had  seizini  it  Ui^  tttr/  : 
was  chiefly  directed  to  'Ali  Pasha  of  Janina,  whoo  be  vu.  \^. 
with  great  suspicion,  being  convinced  that  sooner  or  laur  ti 
great  feudatory  would  kindle  a  rebellion  aD  orer  (J'^v 
His  conduct  towards  'Ali  Pasha  was  aignaliaed  by  tbi '  < 
ture  of  craft  and  frankness  which  is  ao  striking  in  the  cbtn**^* 
of  eastern  nations ;  and  while  he  deprived  the  sons  sod  ,r»!- 
sons  of  'Ali  of  their  offices,  or  drew  them  over  to  bii  r/j-  r 
bribes,  he  still  professed  to  be  a  friend  of 'Ali  hinuelf,  l.:  * 
moment  came  for  ensnaring  and  crushing  him.  T.* 
downfall  and  death  of  'Ali  Pasha,  in  1822,  seemed  to  [^'-^  • 
a  harvest  of  future  success  to  the  sultan.  But  TMej*!  e&< :  -• 
were  like  the  hydra ;  the  more  heads  fell  the  more  foes  r<« 
and  no  sooner  was  'All's  head  exposed  on  the  gste  uf  '.- 
seraglio,  than  Mahmud  had  to  prepm  for  a  contest  vith  ?>."> 
sia,  a  deadly  struggle  with  Mehmed  'All  of  £gyptt  ^  •= 
open  rebellion  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Greek  rebellion  came  first.  The  attempts  of  .\Vi. 
ander  Yneilanti  in  Wallachia,  and  of  the  Greeb  of  Cotuxr. 
nople,  who  had  formed  a  plan  to  get  poaseasioo  of  the  Ttn  .^ 
fleet,  were  easily  frustrated ;  but  the  uvurreetioB  in  C^**- 
compelled  the  sultan  to  make  the  greatest  effints.  Ciub  .) 
quell  the  revolution  with  the  forces  under  his  nnmedistt  c  t- 
mand,  Mahmud  persuaded  Mehmed  'All  to  join  bio.  oo  '^ 
pronuse  that  he  should  be  invested  with  Candja  ss  tooo  if  t:*. 
object  of  the  campiugn  was  attained.  An  ^rptisn  fleet. « "^ 
an  army  of  12,000  men,  commanded  by  Blelimed  Ali'»  «f  • 
Ibrihim,  the  conqueror  of  the  Wahibis,  sailed  for  the  ?^o\*^ 
nesos,  and  the  combined  Turkish  and  Egypdsn  forw nt- 
mitted  those  atrocities  which  roused  a  cry  of  hidigtu'' 
throughout  Europe,  and  induced  Great  Britun,  Ffsmv.  ^''. 
Russia  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunste  Gw»« 
Mahmud,  bent  upon  crushing  all  rebellion  within  bi«  <^  ' 
nions,  and  making  himself  equally  respected  Vjr  N^tf  ; ' 
Turkish  and  Christian  subjects,  declined  any  inter1ervo<^  ^ 
the  three  powers  entered  into  an  alliance  by  the  cooTf  t»*  '  ■ 
the  7th  of  July,  1827.  They  proposed  that  Grwce  sbo.  :  * 
a  vassal  state  of  Turkey,  and  ahould  acknowledge  the  «"J. "  \ 
suzerainty  by  paying  an  annual  tribute.  The  Crcekf  pn"  -•• 
to  submit  on  that  conditioiiL  but  the  suhan  rwKted  df '  *  - 
position  with  disdain.  Upon  this  the  comoincd  Br  '•. 
trench,  and  Russian  fleets  attacked  the  Turko-Egrptan  t** 
in  the  bay  of  Navarino  (20th  of  October,  182?).  ^ '  "* 
pride  of  the  sultan,  his  splendid  ships  of  war,  which  bad  fA 
him  so  dear,  were  destroyed  after  a  gallant  resistinrf. 
French  army  now  landed  in  the  Peloponnesw.  IWbnn  U-iJ 
evacuated  the  country,  and  Greece,  without  beinjr  ««♦»"•  ** 
dent,  was  freed  from  her  invaden.  None  of  these  dcfrii*  " 
spirited  the  sultan,  and  proud  of  havmg  bumbled  wr  r-"^ 
dangerous  of  Turkey's  internal  foes,  he  boldly  proi  !si»N  * 
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holr  war'  agatmt Bimia,  well-knoving  that  the  iararrecticm 
10  Greece  was  m  a  great  measure  the  work  of  the  Czar.  Before, 
however,  we  jyroooed  to  the  Russian  war,  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
speik  of  the  destructioo  of  the  Janissaries. 

Mshmud  accomplished  this  ^e  greatest  of  hb  measures  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  of  his  attention  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  interference  of  the  three  powerB  in  the  Greek  insur- 
rcctioa.  At  this  time  he  proceeded  so  openly  with  his  reforms 
as  to  loare  no  doubt  of  nis  firm  intention  to  overthrow  the 
sntient  institutions  of  Turkey,  and  to  form  an  entirely  new 
stste  of  things.   He  had  musical  and  theatrical  entertainments 

SErfonned  in  the  seraglio ;  he  dressed  ailer  the  fashion  of 
urope,  and  abandoned  the  sacred  turban  for  the  fez ;  and,  to 
the  deep  mdiffnation  of  the  Janissariea,  gave  orders  to  form  an- 
other Nizam  Jedid,  or  Azisiri  Mahammediy«h,  as  he  now  chose 
to  call  these  troops.  When  he  si^ed  that  order  he  had  like- 
wise rewlved  to  destroy  the  Janisaaries,  who  did  not  allow 
him  to  wait  for  an  oecaaon  to  bqgin  the  contest.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  1826,  the  sultan  and  the  grand  vizfr  being 
then  in  the  country,  a  strong  body  of  Janissaries,  reinforced 
by  a  crowd  of  the  worst  characters,  met  at  thdr  great  barrack, 
the  Et-Mefdan,  and  thence  marrhcd  in  battle  array  to  the 
palace  of  the  grand  vizir,  which  they  look  and  burnt  after  a 
toeble  resistaaoe  on  the  part  of  the  domesdcs,  who  were  cut 
to  pieces.  The  viz£r*s  women  escaped  by  hiding  themselves 
m  some  subterraneous  vaults  in  the  garden.  The  grand  vizir 
hssteaed  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  he  bad  heard  of  the 
rioti,  informed  the  absent  sultan  of  the  event,  assembled  the 
divan,  and  concentrated  round  the  serafflio  all  the  troops  that 
he  could  dispose  of.  The  shouts  of  'Down  with  the  Nizam 
Jedi'd  1  we  will  have  the  heads  of  all  those  who  advised  the 
niltu  to  introduce  new  institutions  1'  soon  reached  the  ears 
oT  the  ministers,  who  were  then  assemUed  in  the  *  Arslan 
£hineh,'  or  the  menagerie  of  the  seraglio.  Thither  crowded 
the  *u]eBi&s  and  the  students,  the  marines,  the  sappers,  and  the 
officers  of  the  artillery  with  their  gans,  all  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  for  the  sultan  and  his  reforms.  Encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  adherents,  the  grand  vizfr  sent  an 
lAswcr  to  the  rioters,  that  he  would  not  satisfy  their  demands, 
but  would  repel  force  by  force.  The  Janissaries  were  pre- 
paring for  an  attack  upon  the  seraglio,  when  Mahmud  arrived 
in  a  small  boat  from  his  country-seat  at  Bcshik  T^h,  on  the 
Anstic  side  of  the  Bosporus.  TuUy  aware  of  the  danger  of 
his  positioo,  he  harangued  his  troops,  and  declared  that  he  would 
put  himself  at  their  head  and  attack  the  rebels,  but  having 
been  dissnaded  from  this  resolution  he  sent  the  grand  vizir 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  which 
wsa  to  be  toe  chief  meeting-place  of  the  sultan's  party,  and 
contented  himself  with  encouraging  his  men  from  a  kiosk  on 
one  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  seraglio.  On  his  order  the 
mufti  onfolded  the  *  s4njik  shcrif,'  or  the  standard  of  the 
prophet,  and  hundreds  of '  cbiusb,'  or  criers,  dispersed  them- 
sclres  throufh  the  captal,  summoning  all  faithful  Mohamme- 
dans to  ralnr  round  the  holy  standard,  and  to  defend  the 
throne  snd  tneir  religion  agunst  a  mob  of  impious  rebels. 
An  immease  crowd  soon  gathered  round  the  seraglio,  and 
mardked  ofiT  to  the  mosaue  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  cutting  to 
pieces  the  detachments  which  the  Janissaries  had  placed  in 
all  the  streets  leading  to  that  mosque,  for  the  purpose  of  iso- 
lating the  grand  vizfr.  At  the  signt  of  the  holy  standard  the 
Janissaries  concentrated  their  forces  in  the  square,  round  the 
Et-Hefdin,  and  threw  up  entrenchments.  Huseln  Pasha, 
Ibiihtm  Pasha,  and  Mohammed  Pasha,  who  summoned  them 
by  order  of  the  aultan,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  were  re- 
niTed  with  a  terrible  yell  and  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion.  '  They  were  strong  enough,  they  said,  to  defend  them- 
•eives  till  the  evening,  and  the  coming  night  would  bring  de- 
itnictioa  mer  the  reformers.  Two  uousand  houses  in  flames 
would  throw  light  upon  thdr  path !'  The  mufd  now  read 
vith  a  loud  voice  the  first  chapter  of  the  Kordn,  the  <  Al- 
Fitihat,'  the  shortest  chapter  or  the  Korthi,  which  is  held  in 
ss  naodi  veneration  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  Lord's 
Pnjer  by  the  Christiana,  and  is  considered  to  contain  the 
quiatesMnce  of  the  whole  Kor^n.  The  words  run  thus : — 
*  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures ;  the  most  merci- 
ful, the  king  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Thee  do  we  worship, 
and  of  thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the  right  way, 
ia  the  wa^  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been  gracious ;  not  of 
thnae  against  whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go 
sitray.* — While  the  mufti  was  reading  this  prayer  every  man 
was  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  prayer 
the  sgaal  of  attack  was  given.  The  entrenchments  were  soon 
Wvdied  by  the  ofdnancei  and  the  Janissariea  retired  within 


their  fortified  barrack,  whence  they  kept  op  a  ouirdcroua 
fire  upon  the  assailants.  But  their  resistance  only  delayed 
their  fate  for  a  few  hours  ;  the  massive  walls  crumbled  under 
the  fire  of  a  heavy  and  well-directed  artillery ;  fusees  were 
thrown  upon  the  roof;  and  the  whole  building  was  soon  in  a 
blaze.  Thousands  of  the  rebels  were  burnt  under  the  falling 
ruins ;  others  who  tried  to  escape  were  received  with  grape- 
shot  ;  and  only  two  hundred  succeeded  in  reaching  the  streets, 
where  they  were  massacred  and  their  bodies  thrown  round 
that  migestic  plane-tree  which  is  said  to  have  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  centre  of  the  hippodrome  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  Six  thousand  Janissaries  perished  in  the  course  of  one 
day ;  several  hundreds  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  action, 
but  were  known  as  rebels,  were  massacred  in  the  streets  or  ui 
their  houses,  and  15,000,  who  had  kept  quiet,  were  exiled 
to  different  places  in  Asia  Mmor.  On  the  following  day,  the 
16th  of  June,  a  hatti  sherif  pronounced  the  abolition  of  the 
military  corporation  of  the  Janissaries,  after  it  had  been  the 
bttlwanc  of  Turkey  during  five  centuries  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  by  'Ali-ed-dih,  the  vizir  of  Sultan  Urkhan.  Thus 
Mahmud  ouBbed  his  most  dreaded  enemy  at  home,  only  four 
years  after' he  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of 
the  Janissaries  his  favourites  Berber  Baahi,  the  mufti,  and  his 
favourite  wife. 

Althoivh  Mahmud  was  sufiSciently  provoked  bv  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  to  take  up  arms  against  him.  his  declaration  of 
war,  in  1828,  was  a  rash  act  Mahmua  thought  that  his 
army,  being  now  oi^;anised  afler  the  European  system,  would 
behave  as  well  as  European  armies,  but  be  was  greatly  mia- 
taken,  and  paid  dearlyfor  learning  that  it  is  easier  to  create  a 
name  than  a  thing.  We  shall  not  dwell  u|)on  the  particulars 
of  the  Russian  campaign.  After  an  indifferent  struggle  in 
1828,  theRussiana,  commanded  by  Dicbitsch  and  Pasluewicz, 
made  astonishing  progress  in  1829,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Ana ;  and  after  tlie  victory  obtained  by  Diebitsch  over  the 
grand  viz(r  Jusuf  Pasha  at  Shumla,  in  the  eastern  Balkan, 
and  the  capture  of  Era-Rum  by  Paskiewicz,  Constantinople 
would  have  been  lost,  and  the  Turkish  empire  would  have 
fiallen  a  prey  to  the  Russians,  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
great  European  powers,  headed  by  England,  through  whoso 
mediation  tne  war  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
on  the  14tii  of  September,  1829.  This  was  the  most  dis- 
astrous war  that  was  ever  undertaken  by  the  Turks,  although 
their  loss  of  territory  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  far  less 
than  the  loss  of  Hungary  and  Servia  after  the  peaces  of  Karlo- 
wicz  and  Passarowicz  with  Austria.  Mahmud  a  direct  loss  was 
only  a  small  tract  on  the  Caucasian  frontier.  But  Greece  was 
now  definitively  separated  from  Turkey ;  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  was  reduced  to  a  shadow, 
and  the  Russian  emperor  acquired  that  sovereignty  over  the  two 
principalities  whicn  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Sultans  \ 
Servia  was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state,  though  tri- 
butary to  Turkey ;  Russia  obtained  a  free  navigation  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  an  effective  protector- 
ship over  the  Greek  chureh  throughout  all  Turi^ey ;  and  the 
sultan  at  last  was  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of'^the  war,  a 
sum  so  heavy  that  a  few  years  af^rwaras  he  was  compelled 
to  solicit  the  remittance  of  about  one- third  of  it.  The  drcum- 
stance  most  humbling  for  the  pride  of  the  sultan  was  that  he 
obtained  that  peace  through  tne  mediation  of  the  European 
powers. 

During  the  years  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  Adnanople 
Mahmua,  with  unabated  perseverancej  was  active  in  creatii^ 
a  new  army  and  navy,  and  in  improving  his  ruined  finances. 
He  wanted  both  men  and  money  to  check  the  increasing 
power  of  Mehmed  'Ali,  whom  he  watched  with  hate  and  sus- 
picion. A  conspiracy  detected  at  Constantinople  to  depose 
the  sultan,  was  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  and  increased  Mahmud's  hatred :  to  reward  those  who 
hiul  proved  most  loyal  under  such  trying  circumstances  he 
fbmufed  a  new  order,  the  Nishefu  Istikhar.  In  1 83 1  hostilities 
commenced  with  Mehmed  'Ali,Ibrihim  Pasha  having  made  war 
against  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  and  conquered  Syria ;  but 
there  was  not  open  war  till  1832,  on  Mehmed  'Ali  s  refusal 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria.  The  declaration  of  war 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  April,  1832;  on  the  7th  of  July 
Ibr&him  defeated  the  Turks  at  Hems;  and  on  the  21st  of 
December  he  obtained  the  splendid  victoiyof  Koniah,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Turkish  army  was  disbanded,  and  Uie 
Egyptians  advanced  upon  Constantinople.  The  mediation  of 
the  European  powers  effected  a  truce ;  but  in  spite  of  it  Ibra- 
him pushed  on  and  occupied  Briisa.  The  ruin  of  the  sultan 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.     He  was  saved  by  his  greatatt 
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encnoT :  a  Runiiin  fleet  appeared  off  the  Bosporui,  and  oppo- 
■ite  Constantinople  landed  a  strong  body  of  Roasians,  oom- 
manded  by  General  Lazarcf,  whose  arrival  stopped  the  pro- 
grress  of  Ibrdhim.  On  the  4th  of  May  peace  was  concluded 
at  Koniah,  and  Mehmed  'Ali  obtained  the  object  of  his  arma- 
ment, the  investiture  of  Syria  and  Addna,  but  he  remained  a 
tributary  vassal  of  the  Porte.  So  much  was  Turkey  weakened 
through  this  war,  that  Mahmud,  despairing  of  further  inde- 
pendencCf  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  on  the 
8th  of  July  signed  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelesi,  by  which 
Uussia  bound  herself  to  assist  Turkey  with  an  army  whenever 
she  should  want  it,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  Mahmud 
promised  that  no  armed  ship  of  foreign  nations  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  the  permission  of 
Russia.  Mahmud  was  more  fortunate  in  an  expedition  against 
Tripoli,  which  was  brought  back  under  the  sultan's  immediate 
authority,  and  at  Tunis  also  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  obe- 
dience to  his  orders. 

Mahmud's  hatred  of  Mehmed  'Alt  became  now  the  prin- 
cipal motive  of  his  actions.  As  early  as  1834  things  were  so 
bad,  that  Mahmud  not  only  resolved  upon  a  fresh  war,  but  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  order  to  conduct  it  in  person. 
But  in  crossing  the  Bosporus  he  dropped  the  sacred  sword  of 
SoUman  II.,  which  fell  mto  the  sea  and  was  lost  for  ever,  and 
this  bad  omen  induced  him  to  give  up  his  plan  and  to  return 
to  Constantinople.  War  was  prevented  by  the  mediation  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  but  the  sultan  nevertheless 
continued  preparing  for  a  contest  which  he  wished,  and 
which  could  be  postponed,  but  not  prevented.  The  care 
which  he  bestowed  upon  his  military  preparations  was  sur- 
prising. Yet  the  result  did  not  answer  his  expectations.  He 
thought  that  because  he  had  a  system  of  order  on  paper,  the 
administration  would  go  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  and  he  forgot 
that  the  execution  of  his  orders  was  to  be  intrusted  to  persons 
who  themselves  had  first  to  learn  obedience  and  impartiality. 
In  his  first  war  with  Mehmed  *Ali  he  was  the  victim  of  the 
knavery  and  rapacity  of  some  of  his  ministers,  especially  the 
old  Khosrew  rasha,  without  ever  suspecting  how  unfairly 
he  had  been  dealt  with.  Sufficient  money  was  intrusted  to 
Khosrew  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  strictest 
orders  were  given  to  provide  military  stores  in  abundance  ; 
but  Husein  Pasha,  who  commanded  part  of  the  army,  received 
only  a  scanty  supply  of  ammunition,  most  of  the  ammunition 
waggons  which  were  sent  to  his  camp  being  found  empty  at 
their  arrival.  Malimud  also  gave  4000  purses  to  Khosrew, 
directing  him  to  send  them  to  Uusein,  who  had  received  orders 
to  pay  for  the  provisions  and  horses,  which  he  should  be 
obliged  to  take  from  the  peasants ;  the  money,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Khosrew,  and  when,  after  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  Husein  returned  to  Constantinople,  he  did 
not  dare  to  complain  of  the  peculation  of  the  powerful  minis- 
ter. Reshid  Pasha,  another  commander,  received  the  most 
solemn  protestations  that  there  was  provi^on  for  three  years 
for  the  army,  in  the  different  towns  or  that  part  of  Asia  Minor 
where  he  was  to  command,  but  when  he  came  to  Ak-Shchr, 
his  men  found  that  the  best  chance  of  getting  a  dinner  was  in 
the  camp  of  Ibrdhim  Pasha. 

The  second  war  with  Mehmed  'Ali  would  perhaps  not 
have  broken  out  so  soon  (1840),  but  for  the  pasha's  manifest 
design  to  subject  all  Arabia  to  his  authority ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  sultan  was  urged  by  Russia,  and  especially  by  Great 
Britain,  to  open  the  campaign  in  that  year,  although  he  knew 
that  his  army  was  not  yet  able  to  take  the  field  with  any 
chance  of  success. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  Tqrkish  army  under  Hafiz  Pasha 
was  entirely  defeated  by  Ibrdhim  Pasha,  near  Nisibis ;  and 
there  being  no  other  army  to  op[)08e  his  victorious  career,  it 
was  evident  that  Turkey  was  lost  if  the  European  powers  did 
not  interfere.  Mahmud  was  fortunately  not  destined  to  hear 
of  the  disgrace  of  his  arms.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1840,  a  few  days  before  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Nisibis 
tlirew  the  seraplio  and  the  capital  into  consternation.  It  was 
after  the  passage  of  the  Balkan  by  Diebitsch,  in  1829,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Mahmud  evinced  symptoms  of 
despair.  From  that  time  care  and  disappointment  produced  a 
visible  effect  upon  him  ;  after  his  defeats  in  the  first  Egyptian 
war  he  looked  careworn  and  dispirited,  and  his  violent  hatred 
of  Mehmed  'Ali  impaired  both  his  body  and  mind.  At  the 
beginning  of  1840,  his  health  was  so  bad  as  to  indicate  a 
B|ieedy  dissolution,  and  he  increased  his  weakness  by  excess 
in  wine.  Two  German  physicians,  under  whose  care  he  was, 
declared  his  ailment  to  be  tubercular  phthisis ;  shortiy  before 
bit  death  they  were  dismissed,  and,  as  the  younger  Midiaud 


in  the  *  Biognphie  UnSyenelle  *  nya,  were  wpqecdwl  W  ^ 
English  ouack,  through  whose  eflbrts  the  SBlte  dxii'ttn 
months  b&Tore  his  death  could  have  been  expected  to  tak**  i>  <> 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  disease.  Mahmod  mm  nor, .:. . 
by  his  eldest  son  'Abdu-1-Mejid,  the  present  saltan. 

Sultan  Mahmud  II.  was  a  handsome  nan  of  Bisjr«eir  i- 
pearance.     He  was  always  active,  and  at  no  period  of  t  <• 
did  he  abandon  himself  to  those  sensual  pleasures  of  nht  ■  f 
many  of  his  predecessors  made  themselves  the  ilavn.    ii, 
rose  before  daybreak  to  be  readj  to  my  his  prayen  tlM^  <:. . 
ment  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon ;  after  prayer  be  aw^!  j 
work  six  hours  or  more,  aooordtng  to  the  state  of  bufiM>M  > 
would  then  ride  out,  review  the  troops,  and  visit  the  w  .  • 
the  docks,  or  the  barracks.     He  always  tasted  the  K*]«i  • « 
dinner,  rewarded  the  cooks  when  it  was  good,  and  purit**.' 
them  when  it  was  bad.    The  soldiers  he  oslled  bii  rhiMr : 
and  many  of  them  loved  him  as  a  &tber.  For  a  Turk  M4I  •  >! 
possessed  connderable  knowledge :  his  handwritiog  wis  v., 
tiful,  an  accomplishment  which  contributed  mock  to  ht«  [■  '. 
larity  among  the  learned,  for  the  sultan  is  eipmrd  to  >  - 
pass  his  subjects  in  penmanship.     He  was  an  eiGcllcnt  k  >  -. 
and  loved  his  wives  tenderly :  on  his  death-bed  be  on}<"-! 
hu  son  'Abdu-1-Meiid  to  come  to  his  side,  and  be  entnati^':  t  .- 
never  to  abandon  the  path  of  reform.    Yet  he  wsi  oolj  t 
civilized,  and,  as  Pouqueville  obeerves,  he  oombbcd  tb'r  bar- 
barity of  a  Turk  with  all  the  artfulness  of  modem  diplomrt 
His  knavish  tricks  against  'Ali  Pasha  of  Jaaioa  sad  ?r.r* 
Milosh  of  Servia  are  well  known.    He  could  be  cniH  in  r  i 
blood :  he  assisted  at  the  execution  of  the  Greek  Priare  On. 
stantine  Morali,  at  the  murder  of  the  patriarch  Gregonr,  v 
the  yiolent  deatii  of  many  others  who  had  luenrred  h»  Utt - 
For  the  details  of  his  reforms  we  refer  the  roKier  to  Tt  un 
P.  C,  pp.  893,  &  404,  405.    Mahmud  II.  was  derided};  -> 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  zrrjir' 
sultans  of  Turkey.     He  may  be  oompami  with  Peter  r* 
Great,  and  like  him  he  was  idolized  by  one  portion  t£ .  > 
subjects  and  hated  by  another.    The  sidhereoti  of  tbe  i. 
school  called  him  a  heretic  (phiaur),  and  accosed  biai  of  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  religiou  of  Mohammed  and  to  intr- 
duce  the  Christian  fiuth,  a  calunray  which  grieved  bin  wt 
much,  for  he  was  a  sincere  Mohammedan,  except  ss  re^*  *■  - 
prohibition  of  wine.    If  Mahmud  was  less  loconvful  :!••: 
Peter  the  Great,  it  must  partly  be  attributed  to  the  an^  t- 
stance  that  the  Russum  Czar  ruled  over  one  nation  pm^<^ 
one  religion,  his  Mohammedan  subjects  bemg  proponii>. . 
too  few  in  number  to  ofier  any  serious  resistance ;  M  J ' 
ruled  oyer  seven   nations,  Turks,  Wallacbian*,  Ai^4i  .* 
Greeks,  Slavonians,  Armenians,  and  Arabs,  soow  of  :* 
Mohammedans,  others  Christians  of  various  creeds,  sod  l: 
them  detesting  each  other.     Among  these  the  ruling:  mr  * 
the  Turks,  form  the  great  minority  in  European  Toritrr  l  • 
in  Asia  Minor  are  less  numerous  than  the  Groeb  sod  \n" 
nians  together,  while  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  the  il- 
lation is  almost  exclusively  Arab.     We  oondiide  tbis  >i'  • 
by  an  extract  ftt>m  the  Turkish  historiographer  Aia  h''> 
quoted  by  Michaud  in  the  source  mentioned  above,  «*' 
gives  the  following  portrait  of  Sultan  Mahmud  :— 

'  Mahmud  is  terrible  like  Alexander.  The  sligbteft  rr> 
nacing  cast  of  his  countenance  would  check  100.000  fp^>' 
and  his  awful  frowning  crushes  the  impkxis  follov^n  '' 
Shedda  who  dare  to  take  up  arms  against  turn.  Such  f  ! » 
power,  and  such  the  soundness  of  his  genius,  that  bc«i'<"'  ** 
the  most  subtle  metaphysicians  and  rhetoriciaw,  strikes  v- 
with  astonishment,  and  compels  them  to  lower  tbeir  ^«- 
before  his  superiority.  There  is  not  his  equal  smonr  ■" 
wisest  of  the  kings,  for,  as  the  poet  says,  '*  He  plesset  f^r-  * 
the  warriors,  the  learned,  and  the  charitable,  1^  bit  exj-  ' 
his  speech,  and  his  liberality.*'  To  quote  only  ont  0.'  • 
merits,  his  handwriting  is  of  extraordinary  beeot;r ;  die  ;■  * ' 
(diacritical)  are  like  so  many  fixed  stars ;  and  it '»  won'  • ' 
be  hung  up  under  tho  vault  of  heaven  near  the  ginllt*  ot  ' 
Gemini.  The  style  of  Mir-Ferediin,  so  modi  pniieii.  '•'  ' ' 
in  comparison  with  his.  His  generosity  is  so  great  th-t  < 
waters  of  the  ocean  would  be  only  a  spoonful  of  bis  libera.'*  * 
and  the  mines  of  the  earth  a  handful  of  his  sjfb.— To  - 
ment  in  a  fit  manner  on  the  folio  volume  of  bis  neribii--'* 
be  a  task  too  high,  not  only  for  my  poor  pen  and  aie  sbo  I'l 
only  a  parasite  at  the  banquet  of  literature,  but  erca  for  ts* 
moat  accomplished  writer.  I  am  not  so  presunptuooi  v  • 
dertake  it.  I  shall  only  express  my  good  wibes  for  H* 
Highness.  May  Allah  preserve  this  great  nooarcb.  tKe  >  '•' 
of  his  people,  the  ornament  of  the  throne ;  nayhe  eztcod  tM 
shadow  of  hif  bounty  oyer  the  Ewt  and  the  Wert ;  lod  ■>' 
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bookt,  while  he  ftY«o  nitved  much  ia  aodetj.  He  then,  ftftor 
oeing  eight  months  at  heme,  leC  out  ia  1767  oa  a  thort  con- 
tinental tour,  in  the  coune  of  which  he  Tinted  Holland, 
Pnisaiaf  Poland,  and  Paris;  and  m  the  aatnnm  of  the  same 
▼ear  he  was,  throi^  the  paetronage  of  Lord  Shelbume,  his 
nther*s  colleague  ami  friend,  appointed  secretaiy  of  emfaassv 
at  Madrid,  and  thus  entered  pukiic  life  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
ftwenty. 

Three  yean  after  the  aflair  of  the  Falkland  lalanda  oc- 
curred, when  he  chuiced  to  have  been  left  at  Madrid  as  charg^ 
d'aSures,  and,  acting  anon  his  own  responsibility,  he  had 
tiie  good  fortune  Tery  qaickly  to  bring  the  Snanish  govern- 
■lent  to  concede  the  object  in  dispute.  The  Falkland  Islands, 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  right  to  which  was  thus  obtained 
IWan  Spain,  were  given  up  by  England  four  years  after ;  but 
the  temper  and  firmness,  as  well  as  talent,  with  which  Harris 
had  managed  his  sucoesslul  negotiation,  gave  so  much  satis- 
fiKtioato  his  government,  that  he  was  the  following  year 
appointed  to  tro  post  of  minister  at  the  court  of  Bcriin.  He 
retained  this  mission  for  four  yean,  and  then  returning  to 
England  m  1776,  married  Harriet  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Amyand  Comewall.  In  1777  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  having  in  the  mean  time 
received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1780,  he  remained  in 
Ruam  till  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  home  in  1784. 
He  had  ever  since  1770,  notwithstanding  his  being  abroad, 
held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Christ- 
diurch,  and  had,  like  most  of  Lord  Shelbume's  friends  and 
connexions,  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox.  When 
FoK,  however,  was  now  superseded  in  the  direction  of  affiiirs 
by  Pitt,  the  latter  at  once  offered  Sir  James  Harris  the  post 
of  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  which  it  had  been  intended  that 
he  should  have  been  appointed  if  the  Fox  and  North  adminis- 
tration had  remained  inpower ;  and  he  accepted  it  with  the 
full  approbation  of  Mr.  Fox.  While  at  the  Hague  he  succeeded 
in  negotiating,  in  April,  1788,  the  treaties  of  alliance  with 
Holland  and  with  Prussia,  by  which  die  ]|x>wer  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  was  at  that  time  preserved  from  being  overthrown  by 
the  democratic  par|^,  and  Holland  in  all  probability  rescued 
Irom  the  Rrasp  of  France.  For  this  great  service,  as  it  was 
considered.  Sir  James  was,  in  September  of  the  saaie  year, 
raised  to  the  neerage  as  Baron  MaJmesbury. 

He  now,  amr  a  short  visit  to  Switzerland,  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  continued  to  act  with  the  Whig  party  in  parlia- 
Bient  till  1798,  when  he  farmed  one  of  the  ]urge  body  of  the 
fiieads  of  Bir.  Fox  who  went  over  to  ministers  with  Burke 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Lord  Malmesbnry  was  now  sent 
over  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  a  mission  to  Berlin,  where  he  prevailed 
Q^  the  new  Kine  of  Prussia  to  enter  into  a  second  alliance 
with  England  and  Holland,  which  however  did  not  kst  for 
quite  two  years.  In  1794  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  the 
BMrriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Caroline,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  and,  after  having  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  marrying  her  Royal  Highness  by 
praxy,  he  accompanied  her  to  England.  His  published 
Diary  relates  many  curious  particulars  respecting  this  affiiir, 
the  issue  of  which  was  hardly  more  unhappy  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated that  in  all  probability  it  would  be ;  but  his  dh^ctions 
left  him  no  discretionary  power  whatever.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  never  forsiven  for  the  part  he  acted  by  the 
Prince,  *  with  whom  until  tnen  he  had  been  on  terms  of  great 
intimaey  and  confidence.' 

His  last  misrions  were  those  on  which  he  was  sent  in  1796 
and  1797  to  Paria  and  Lisle,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
French  Republic,  and  which  were  attended  with  no  result. 
He  was  tiien  attacked  by  a  deafness  which,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, unfitted  him  for  being  again  employed  on  any  foreign 
service  of  importance.  In  1800  he  was  created  Eari  of 
Malmeabttry  and  Viscount  Fitxharris.  He  died  at  hie  house 
m  Hill  Street,  London,  Nov.  20,  1820,  leaving  a  son,  who 
aucceeded  him  m  the  title,  and  three  daughters. 

Lord  Malmeabttry  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  >^i7  ablest 
diplomatisU  of  his  time,  and  a  man  of  great  geneial  talent 
Talleyrand  said  of  him,  in  a  phrase  the  point  of  which  cannot 
be  preserved  inatranslatioo,  '  Si  on  lui  Cussait  le  dernier  mot, 
U  avait  toigouri  raison.'  And  be  was  equally  noted  for 
readiness  and  spirit  in  his  ordinary  conversation  as  when  act- 
ing in  his  diplomatic  capacity. 

A  very  favourable  impression,  also,  of  his  good  sense  and 
general  right-mindedness  is  made  by  his  '  Diaries  and  Cor- 
reapondeoce,'  which  have  been  edited  by  his  arsndson,  the 
present  earl,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.  1844;  and  which,  ba- 
aidoi,  throw  much  laluabla  llluitiatioB  upon  many  of  thaeventa 


o  the  iamrtnt  poM  m  ahHh  it «»  u 
fortune  to  live  and  act    The  ■■'•^**SV  of  the  prana  ir 
hare  been  mostly  abstracted  fiuai  the  Memoir  piffixml  ii.  •. . 
publication. 

MALTHUS,  REV.  THOMAS  ROBEET,  ««  b- 
ia  1766,  at  the  Rookery,  a  small  but  bcaaliliil  hm»  m  •: 
county  of  Surrey,  in  the  neiffhbonriiood  of  GuiMfon. . 
Doricing.     His  ftither,  Daniel  Malthas,  vis  a  gniilrmj  • 
good  family  and  independent  fortune,  attached  to  s  ^r.  ■ 
Bfe,  of  retired  habits,  and  devoted  to  literuy  sod  phiU  • 
pursuits.     He  was  the  author  of  aeveral  works,  poU/ 
anonymously,  which  met  with  eoandcnhle  sncsm.   TU « r 
Robert  Malthas,  who  was  his  second  son,  vasaevn  w.  t 
any  public  school  cicept  to  the  academy  at  Wsrriiirt<.n.  i 
timt  for  a  rery  short  time.    Beaidea  the  imtractioD  vhn 
received  from  his  father,  he  waa  lor  sobm  tiaie  uad<T  tii-  ^ 
vate  tuition  of   Robert  Graves,  author  of  tlw  '>,.;  ■ 
Quixote,'  whose  house,  however,  he  left  when  ymug  . 
wasafterwarda  lastracted  bv  GUbert  Wakf6cld,«tu>«  •• 
he  remained  till  1784,  when  he  was  admitted  ef  Jsaal . . 
Camhrid^.    He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  17M,  a»j  • 
of  M.A.  m  1797,  when  he  was  made  a  Fellov  of  bis  r^>.r.- 
Haviiw  tsken  orden  about  the  same  time,  he  andcrt" .  • 
care  of  a  snoall  parish  in  Sunmr,  near  his  firthcr*f  kuv    . 
he  oocasioQally  resided  at  Cambridge,  b  order  to  pm 
fiivourite  courw  of  study  with  mora  advsnt^pe. 

Mr.  Malthns,  about  the  Tear  1797,  viate  a  iNDt 
called  '  The  Crisis,'  which  however,  at  the  leqont  of 
fadior,  he  did  not  publish.      It  was  dirscled  fpiw: 
govemment  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  goieral  as  well  as  sgumt  cri 
specific  measures  connected  with  the  poor  laws.    In  \'*y . 
published '  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  PopulaiJoo,  is  it  !*•  * 
the  future  Improvement  of  Society,  with  Beiaarks  os  tkt  >,r 
culatioDs  of  Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and  otkrr  \^  ^u^ 
The  book  excited  considerable  attention ;  bat  fiadisr  tti. 
facts  and  illustrations  wore  imperfect,  in  1799  lie  ariit  i  - 
in  search  of  materials  to  establish  his  theoy  more  cim^ » 
He  sailed  for  Hamburg  in  cooapany  with  three  other  ■<«■•■> 
of  his  college,  Dr,  Edwani  CUAe,  Mr.  CHp|a.  a»i  V 
Otter.     In  Sweden  the  partv  separated,  when  Dr.  ( r.- 
and  Mr.  Cripps  preceded  to  tbe  north,  aad  Mr.  Mtiii  i< . 
Mr.  Otter  loumeyed  leisurely  through  Sweden,  X-^.' 
Finland,  and  part  of  Russia,  and  then  retumrd  to  lli.> 
During  the  short  peace  of  1802  Mr.  Msltbui  tw  •. 
through  France  and  Switaerland  with  aome  of  bb  n'.>' 
observing  whatever  was  curious  in  nature  or  srt  but  n f<«  •  ^  - 
examining  into  the  state  of  the  people,  and  coilectinf  c*- 
riab  for  the  improvement  of  his  work.    In  IM,  W  :  •'- 
lisbed  a  new  edition  of  bis  *  Essay  on  the  Priocipk  t^  t' ' 
lation,'  with  the  omission  of  the  cootrovernal  psits,  be  c . 
enlarged  in  what  related  to  the  general  subjecL 

In  1805  Mr.  Malthus  married  Harriet,  eldest  dmd'r- 
Mr.  Ediersall,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  Vsoi'-< 
of  Modem  History  and  Political  Economy  at  tlie  Eut  1 


society  of  his  &inilpr  and  friends.^  He  was  takn  iHln^- 
when  apparently  m  strong  health,  while  oa  a  «wi  >*  •* 
father-in-law  Mr.  Eckemll,  at  Bath,  where  ka  diK  I* 
cember  29,  1834.     He  left  a  widow  and  a  soasad  daif '' 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Maltfaos  had  from  an  esrlT  ^  ^^ 
directed  to  political  economy,  in  which  he  was  vockfOsuii-"^ 
by  his  conversations  with  his  Cither.  The  two  bw»:  ■>■ 
portant  of  his  works  are,  the  '  Essay  on  the  Priao; ' 
Population,'  of  which  an  analvab  is  gives  ia  tbe  ir.'-- 
PoPDUiTioir,  P.  C,  and  the  '  Inquiry  mio  the  Nstiffv  u* 
Progrem  of  Rent,'  the  leading  principles  of  whkh  »it  loor, 
hi  the  article  Rkbt,  P.  C. 

When  a  boy,  and  while  at  CanOirklge,  Malthus  diiphi^  i 
great  love  of  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  a  keen  psrcrpiKf.  - 
the  ludicrous,  much  relish  for  wit  and  humoor,  md  <u> 
siderable  comic  power  of  imitation ;  hot  las  chsfacttrfpa^^ 
changed :  he  retained  indeed  hia  cbeeriUnem  sad  li^^h^-^ 
but  he  became  placid,  temperate,  patieBt»  iod  ^*-"* 
under  die  obloquy  which  was  haaptfl  apoa  biai.  lU  i-^* 
ners  were  kind  and  ffentle,  hia  oomrontioa  wM  ^.^^' 
aad  impressive,  his  deportment  gcatlcaMDly.  la  H*^^  ' 
was  a  Whig  and  a  decided  advooataof  aU  sslataiy  iv^;^ 
strongly  attached  to  the  institutionaof  his  oouatiy,  md  if***^  - 
of  all  imperfectly  considered  chaages  aad  iaaoTaooai. 

The  following  ia  alistaf  hb  wwkaiathacNder  ia  vt>^ 
they  were  pubJiwied;— 
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dfiBeoltf  br  tppWing  waocemrnlr  to  the  surfaoe  ta  opaque 
■wifiiiiii,  wnicn,  by  preTenting  tne  reflexion  of  the  emment 
lA^t,  prayed  that  the  obsenred  reflexion  had  taken  jmioe 
within  the  glasi,  and  a  tnuuparent  medium  which,  by  permit- 
ting the  imys  to  paaa  quite  through  the  glass,  afforded  a  re- 
flexion from  the  exterior  of  the  latter. 

The  sttbiect  of  double  refraction  in  crrstals  was  reiT  im- 
perfectly known,  when,  in  1808,  the  Institute  of  France 
oflfored  a  premium  for  the  best  M^oire  on  the  subject; 
and  Malus  immediatelv  entered  with  ardour  into  this  field 
of  research.  It  was  wnile  prosecuting  his  experiments  that 
there  occuired  to  him  one  of  those  fortunate  acddents  which 
only  men  of  genivs  have  the  power  of  rendering  available  as 
steps  to  great  discoveries.  Ue  then  resided  at  Paris,  and, 
haopening  one  day  to  direct  a  prism  of  cnrstal  which  he  held 
in  nis  hand  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Luxembourg  palace, 
on  which  there  was  a  brilliant  light  produced  by  the  reflected 
lays  of  the  setting  sun,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that,  while 
turning  the  crystal  round,  one  of  the  images  produced  by  the 
double  refraction  in  it  varied  in  intensity,  ana  alternately  ap- 
peared and  disappeared.  As  such  phenomena  had  not  been 
observed  when  the  prism  was  directed  to  any  other  bright  ob- 
ject, as  the  flame  of^  a  candle,  Malus  was  for  a  time  at  a  loss 
to  cQvine  the  cause ;  but  after  making  several  observations  on 
the  light  from  the  same  windows,  he  ascertained  that  the 
eflect  was  produced  only  when  it  fell  on  them  at  a  particular 
an|^e  of  mddence,  which  he  determined  from  tlie  known 

Ksition  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the 
ilding. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  researches  to  which  this  interest- 
ing discovery  gave  rise,  Malus  found  that  when  a  pencil  of 
light  is  reflected  from  unquicksilvered  glass,  at  an  angle  of 
incidence  equal  to  54°  35^,  or  from  the  surface  of  water  at  an 
angle  of  incidence  equal  to  52°  45',  the  reflected  light  possessed 
the  same  properties  as  were  exhibited  by  one  of  the  pencils 
produced  oy  double  refraction  in  a  crystal.  He  observed  also 
that  when  the  pencil  reflected  from  a  transparent  medium,  at 
a  certain  angle  of  incidence,  is  made  to  fall  on  another  such 
medium  at  an  ec|ual  incidence ;  if  the  plane  of  the  second 
reflexion  is  coincident  with  tiie  plane  or  the  first,  the  light 
is  reflected  as  usual ;  but  if  the  planes  are  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  no  reflexion  takes  place  at  the  second  surface, 
thependls  of  light  being  wholly  refracted. 

To  the  effect  produced  on  light  so  reflected,  Malus  gave 
the  name  of  polarization ;  conoeivmg  that  the  particles  of 
light  have  poles  or  axes,  and  that,  on  entering  the  doubly  re- 
fracting crystal,  those  which  form  one  of  the  pencils  may 
arrange  themselves  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  transmitted 
through  it,  while  those  which  should  have  formed  the  other 
ray  may  have  such  dispositions  as  prevent  the  passage,  in 
eertun  directions,  from  being  efTectea. 

These  phenomena  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  oranch  of  physical  optics ;  and  an  account  of  them 
is  given  in  the  '  M^moires  de  la  Soci^td  d'Arcueil,'  as  well 
as  m  the  '  Mtooues '  of  the  French  Institute.  Of  this 
leaned  body  Malus  was  immediately  elected  a  member ;  and 
in  1811,  though,  on  account  of  the  war,  there  was  scarcely 
any  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  Rovtu 
Society  of  London  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal ;  thus 
performing  a  noble  act  of  homage  to  sdentific  merit  in  the 
person  of  a  foreigner,  and  one  who  carried  arms  among  the 
enemies  of  the  oountiy. 

In  1810  Malus  published  at  Paris  his  <  Thdorie  de  la 
Double  Refraction  de  la  Lumi^  dans  les  Substances  cristal- 
lisdes ;'  and  in  the  following  year  he  presented  two  papen  to 
the  Institute  on  some  remarkable  phsenoroena  of  polarized 
light  In  the  first  of  these  it  is  shown  that  when  a  pencil, 
after  being  polarized  by  reflexion,  falls  on  glass,  part  of  it  w 
reflected  and  part  transmitted ;  the  reflected  part  is  wholly 
polarized  in  one  direction,  while  the  transmitted  part  consists 
of  two  portions,  in  one  of  which  the  particles  preserve  the 
character  of  direct  light,  and  in  the  other  the  light  is  pola- 
rized in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  reflects  pencil :  it 
is  added  that  the  portion  which  has  the  character  of  direct 
liffht  diminishes  gradually  by  transmission  through  several 
putes  of  glass  successively ;  and  at  length  the  whole  of  the 
transmitted  ray  becomes  polarized  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  reflected  pencil.  In  the  second  paper  it  is  shown 
that  all  polished  bodies,  opaque  and  transparent,  pokuize  light 
by  reflexion ;  and  that,  m  different  bodies,  the  poUrization 
takes  place  with  different  angles  of  incidence.  Polished 
metals,  however,  resisted  for  a  time  the  efibrts  of  Malus  to 
produee  the  phomooiena  of  pohuized  light ;  but,  at  length,  by 


a  particular  diapontion  of  the  reflecting  sarface,  ke  ncfr^i.1i 
in  exhibiting  them :  he  discovered  that  the  pradlt  nfli«  :.<. 
from  polished  metab  are  polarised  in  oppoiite  dirrft 
while  those  which  are  reflected  from  trsasparent  bodu  i  .ri 
pohuized  in  one  direction  onlv.  Ue  obierTed  the  m  ^ .  • 
tions  which  parts  of  oiganized  bodies,  whether  saioal  •  * 
vegetable,  produce  on  light  when  thev  are  thin  okiulI.  t  • 
transmit  the  polarized  pencil  through  them ;  and  be  dm  '  ^i 
the  coloured  and  multiplied  images  which  are  lometinini  Ht'\ 
in  Iceland  spar.  He  ascribed  these  imsgei  to  the  tSiiu  < 
fissures  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  oyitil  rit « .. 
boid ;  but  Sir  David  Brewst«r  has  since  asoertaiacd  thit  t.  t 
arise  from  veins  which  act  upon  the  tranmitted  light  at  i-'^ 
of  their  surfaces. 

During  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  Mslin  oonti'iu-! 
his  scientific  researches  amidst  all  the  duties  which  hii  }  * 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  FortificstioDf  n^vr*' 
He  was  chosen  Examiner  in  Phyocs  and  Descriptive  dm;-, 
try  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique ;  and  though  bis  heilib  f^ 
fast  declining,  he  neglected  no  occasion  of  pafonninc  i  • 
functions  of  that  office.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  ie>.' 
Director  of  the  Studies  in  that  Institution  when  be  vu  .t. 
moved  by  death  from  the  scene  of  his  useful  Isboun. 

He  died  in  Paris,  February  Sdrd,  1812,  in  the  tti-:;. 
seventh  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  wife  who,  ever  liacc  tuV 
union,  bad  alleviatra  his  laboun  by  her  attentkni,  u. 
watched  him  in  his  last  days  with  aflectionate  soUdtink,  ir- 
vived  him  but  two  yean. 

Malus  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  pablK  for  the  qui;  i/i 
of  his  mind,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  hiai  for  :>' 
benevolence  of  his  character. 

(Eloge  de  Mahu,  by  Delambre ;  BiograMt  Umtenrt. 

M ALVA  (the  Latin  Malva),  a  oenus  of  planu  WW »  . 
to  the  nataral  order  Mal?aceie.  It  has  muaemBst}i^.i 
double  ealvx,  the  outer  one  three-leaved,  the  inaeroMt.»'< 
leaved.  The  capsules  are  orbicular  and  maay-eellcd;  u 
cells  one-seeded  and  cireularly  ananged. 

M.  MoKhaia^  the  Musk  Mallow,  1ms  an  erect  iteai,  kir  t 
shaped  leaves,  with  five  or  seven  deep  pinnatifid  lobri,  t 
lower  leaves  inciso-crenate,  the  stipules  Isnoeolstfr^nitr.  ::• 
fruit-stalks  erect,  and  the  fruit  haiiy.  The  flowcn  m  ^\* 
and  rose-coloured,  on  axillanr  amgle-flowered  wdun'v 
crowded  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  and  bnnclcf.  h  •> 
native  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Britti*  *• 
grassy  borden  offields  and  by  wayaides. 

m.  syhfeatriij  Common  Mallow,  has  an  erect  itra,  ir-ii " 
distingiushed  by  its  kidney-shaped  leaves  with  irvcs  ^">' 
crenate  lobes ;  the  fruit  is  glabrous,  reticulata-ntgoie  '^'' 
flowen  are  large  and  of  a  purple  colour,  much  longer  than  c  - 
calyx,  which  is  hairy.  It  grows  on  waste  pbcaanl  r»> 
sides  in  Britain,  and  is  native  in  most  parts  or  Europe.  Tl' 
whole  plant,  but  especially  the  root,  yields  whea  boilW  » 
plentiral  tasteless  mudlage,  which  is  used  in  sone  c»e  ' 
mternal  irritotion.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves  sreaspl";  • 
in  dysentery  and  m  general  for  removing  snppoMd  sctou. 
ous  humoura,  but  their  chief  utility  is  m  cjysteis,  (W;.> 
tions,  and  poultices.  This  spedes  is  the  Blalra  of  Pliny. 
20,  cap.  21  ;  also,  m  Columella,  lib.  10,  cap.  247:  it»:  - 
/tdkdxn  of  Theophrastos,  lib.  9,  cap.  17,  and  the  <v«i«*' 
fiaXdxn  of  Dioacorides,  lib.  2,  cap.  144. 

M.  roiwuUfoUa,  Dwarf  Mallow,  has  a  decambestfi': 
roundish  heart^haped  leaves  with  five  shallow  aoutdr  en- 
lobes,  the  outer  sepals  linear  lanceolate  shorter  thia  tbf  >- 
acuminate  stellately  hairy  inner  ones.     The  flowen  w  >^' 
and  purple,  and  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  cain    n 
is  common  in  waste  places  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  sad  is  ^ 
of  Britain.    It  is  the  M,  vuigaris  of  Fries,  tiie  iyp^  P^^  •^' 
Dioscorides,  loc.  dt.,  and  the  MahM^e  syWestris  of  i 
loc.  cit. 

M.  boreoKs  has  its  outer  sepals  linear,  as  loo;  m  tbf «':' 
acute  glabroua  but  strongly  ciliated  inner  ones,  the  pru.  -* 
long  as  the  calyx,  the  finiit  pubescent,  maigined,  reu  u 
rugose.    It  is  the  M,  pystOa  of  Smitii,  Ukj  M.  n>t»»'[     ■ 
of   Fries.     It  b  found  in   Britmn,  near  Uytbe  »  Jv 
There  are  many  other  species  of  Mallow.  ^  . 

Those  mentioned  are  the  only  natives  of  Bntsia, «»  • 
othere  are  of  littie  importance  excepting  as  ocnaiawtal  |»  ; 
Those  best  worth  cultivation  for  this  forpOKUtM. 
chata,  Morenii,  akm^  Mwrotma^  and ^Hnyirwte-    i^  * 
species  will  succeed  in  any  kmd  of  rich  soil,  and  cuR  ^ . 
them  will  strike  root  freely  if  planted  in  liFht  n-jl  ■• 
ncath  a  handglass.      The  greenhouse  species  bjst  hf  i 
gated  in  the   same  manner.    The   hardy  ptn^i-   ' 
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riuNild  be  |toted  in  tlie  open  txMder,  and  may  be  propagmted 
either  hy  seed  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 
(Don,  Gardaier*$  DicHonary ;  Babington,  JUamudcfBrUith 


MANDATE,  aa  one  of  the  contractB  of  the  Roman  law, 
was  constituted  where  one  bj  special  agreement,  or  by  tacit 
assent,  had  ondertaken  to  perform  some  act  gratuitous! j  for 
mother.     The  obligations  incombent  on  the  mandataiy,  and 
enforced  agunst  him  br  law,  arose,  not  IVom  his  receiving  a 
consideration  for  what  ne  had  undertaken  to  do,  but  from  his 
leading  the  mandant  to  believe  that  he  would  perform  it,  and 
thus  cansinff  damage  if  he  should  neglect  it.      It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Negotiorum  Gestio,  where  the  person  per- 
forming the  service  undertakes  it  without  authority  from  the 
person  for  whose  behoof  it  is  undertaken ;  and  from  Locatio- 
Conductio,  where  the  service  n  remunerated.  The  characteris- 
tics of  Mandatum  are  briefly  stated  in  Heineodus,  Ad  Inst., 
tit.  27,  and  by  Gains,  iii.  155,  &c.     In  £neland  mandate  in 
this  simple  sense  is  a  department  of  the  bw  of  Bailment. 
[BAiufKirr,  P.  C]    In  Scothmd  there  is  a  wide  departure 
mnn  the  old  Roman  meaning  of  the  word,  and  almost  every 
instance  where  one  person  acts  fen*  another  is  sud  to  be  under 
the  contract  of  mandate ;  thus  the  commercial  i^nt  boyinff 
azid  selling,  and  the  solicitor  conducting  a  litigation,  are  said 
to  be  *  Mandatories.'    The  case  in  which,  by  the  practice 
of  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  word  mandate  in  its  old  sense  is 
best  exemplified,  is  in  trusts,  which,  instead  of  being  subject 
to  the  complex  legal  peculiarities  which  characterise  the  sys- 
tem in  England,  are  merely  treated  as  simple  mandates.   The 
acceptor  of  a  bill  is  held  to  be  a  mandatary  of  the  drawer. 
MANDRA'GORA.    [Atbopa,  P.  C] 
MANGANES£--itfedi£a/  Properiies  of.     During  the 
prevalenee  of  pneumatic  medicine,  preparations  of  manganese, 
particularly  the  binoxide,  on  account  of  the  laree  quantity  of 
oxygen  it  can  yield,  were  much  employed;   but  since  the 
views  of  Beddoes  and  others,  who  recommended  them,  have 
become  obsolete,  the  articles  suggested  to  be  used  have  fallen 
into  oblivion.     A  rational  ground  for  reviving  some  of  them 
b  to  be  found  in  the  fiwts  that  oxide  of  manganese  exists  as 
a  constituent  of  the  bones,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  deficient 
in   these  structures,  and  also  that  carbonate  of  manganese 
exists  m  some  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Carlsbad  and  Marien- 
had,  and  hydrochlorate  of  manganese  exists  in  the  watere  of 
Kreutznach.    The  presence  of  these  salts  m  watera  much  ce- 
lebrated for  thdr  utility  in  various  chronic  diseases  has  sug- 
fTPsted  their  employment  in  some  of  the  complaints  which  are 
frequently  benefited  by  them.     But  even  if  their  curative 
propertien  are  insufficient  to  establish  them  as  valuable  medi- 
rinee,   tbe  deleterious  efiects  of  some  forms  of  manganese 
jostify  a  notice  of  them  in  this  place.    The  extennve  em- 
oloyment  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  preparation  of 
blenchin^-powder  produces  in  some  of  the  woriimen  a  form 
of  pvmlyvs  which  should  be  early,  noticed,  inasmuch  as  after 
it  ia  thoroughly  established  it  seems  altogether  incurable ;  and 
tbe  only  dance  of  escape  is  the  complete  abandoning  of  ^e 
occupation.     It  is  limited  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
tksa.  aflecting  the  motor  nerves  only,  for  the  sensibility  is 
unimpaired.    A  staggering  gait  is  the  first  symptom  of  its 
comnieocement.    Thb  is  often  perceived  sooner  by  othen 
thnn  by  the  suficrer.     No  cholic,  nor  constipation,  such  as  at- 
tends the  use  of  lead,  is  manifested.    (See  Dr.  Couper's  paper 
in  *-  British  Annals  of  Medicine.'  i.  p.  41.) 

I^noxide  of  manganese  has  been  used  internally  in  pills,  and 
also  as  n  gargle ;  externally  as  an  ointment  in  some  obstinate 
cntaneoos  aAxtions.  It  does  not  appear  entitled  to  much 
attentioo.  Hydrochlorate,  and  still  more  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese, deserve  attention  as  chologogue  cathartics,  or  promo- 
ters of  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  latter  salt  has  a  cooling  and 
bitter  taste,  resembling  that  of  Glauber  salt.  Dissolvea  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  taken  in  the  morning,  it 
pmdaices  several  liquid  stools.  Its  purgative  action  may  be 
ucrcaaed  \ry  giving  it  with  infuaon  of  senna  or  with  rhubarb. 
Alkaliea  and  their  carbonates  are  incompatible  with  it,  as 
decomposition  occura.  Its  power  of  augmenting  the  secretion 
of  bile  renders  it  a  valuable  agent  along  with  mercury,  or  as 
a  substitute  for  it  where  mercury  cannot  be  borne.  It  is 
Bsefttl  in  gout. 

5f  ANGLE.     rCALBTOxnnrG,  P.  C.  S.] 
MANGOSTA^A.    [GARCoiiii,  P.  C] 
MANIA.     rbrsAioTT,  P.  C. ;  Luitact,  P.  C.  S.] 
MANNYNG,  ROBERT,  is  more  usually  called  Robert 
de  Branne.       He  owes  this  name  to  his  having  been  a  Gil- 
herttne  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunnc  or  Bourne  in  Lin- 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  119. 


oofauliire.  He  lived  in  the  rdgns  of  Edward  I.  and  hit 
successor,  and  was  the  writer  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Metrical  Chronidea  whoae  hmgnage  can  be  called  English. 
His  work  however  is  merely  a  translation  from  the  French. 
It  is  m  two  parts:  the  first,  translated  from  the  <Brut 
d'Angletem '  and  <  Roman  le  Rou '  of  Waoe  and  Gaimar, 
begins  with  iEneas  and  ends  with  Cadwallader ;  the  second, 
from  Cadwallader  to  Edward  I.,  is  translated  from  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Peter  Langtof^.  [Lahqtoit,  P.  C]  Robert's  version 
was  published  by  Hearne  in  1725.  The  measuro  of  it  is 
octosyllabic  in  the  first  part,  and  Alexandrine  in  the 
second.  Its  poetical  merit  is  very  small ;  but  it  is  interesting 
as  an  early  monument  of  the  language,  and  valuable  for  its 
information,  both  historical  and  htenry.  Robert  made  in 
English  rhymes  a  translation,  which  has  never  been  printed,  of 
Saint  Bttonaventura's  treatise  *  De  Ccena  et  Passione  Domini.' 
He  translated  also,  freely,  into  octosyllabic  verse,  the 
<  Manuel  Peche,'  or  <  Manual  of  Sms,'  which  used  to  be 
attributed  to  Biahop  Grosthead  on  insufficient  grounds.  Of 
this  unprinted  translation  specimens  aro  given  in  Warton's 
work  and  elsewhere.  Hearne  has  supposed,  with  little 
reason,  that  Robert  de  Brunne  was  the  author  of  the  old 
Elnglish  metrical  romance  called  '  Rycharde  Cuer-de-Lyon.' 

MANTUA'NO,  the  common  name  of  a  fiunily  of  artists 
of  Mantua,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  proper  name  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  Ghisi,  but  few  perticulan  r^arding  the 
lives  of  its  memben  are  known. 

GiOYAan  Battista,  called  Giovanni  Mantuano,  and  also 
Bertano,  was  painter,  sculptor,  en^ver,  and  arohitect,  and 
authcMT  of  a  commentaty  on  Vitruvius-^'  Gli  oscori  e  difficili 
Passi  deir  Opera  di  Vitruvio,'  fol.,  Mantua,  1558.  He  waa 
the  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  executed  manjr  designs,  some 
engravings,  and  a  few  paintings ;  but  his  chief  business  was 
architecture,  and  he  built  the  churoh  of  Santa  Barbwn  at 
Mantua.  It  is  not  known  what  relationship  he  bore  to  the 
following  artists. 

GioBGio  Gbui,  called  Giorgio  Mantuano,  was  bom  at 
Mantua  abont  1520.  He  was  painter  and  engraver,  and  was 
still  living  ui  1578.  Bartach  describes  seventy-one  of  his 
engravings,  many  of  which  are  after  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  are  well  drawn  and  executed 
with  great  mastery,  mucn  in  the  style  of  Marcantonio.  Among 
the  most  valuable  are  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  Propheta 
and  Sibyls,  by  Michelangdo,  in  the  Sisfine  Chapel ;  and  the 
Dispute  on  the  Sacrament  and  the  School  of  Athens,  after 
the  frescoes  by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican. 

Bartsch  describe*  129  prints  by  Adamo  Ghisi,  called  also 
Mantuano;  and  46  by  Diava  Ghisi, called  Mantuana.  Thoae 
of  the  former  are  dated  from  1566  to  1576,  and  those  of 
Diana  from  1575  to  1588.  Diana  waa  the  duighter  of 
Giovanni  Battista  Mantuano,  and  was  married  to  iranoesco 
da  Volterra,  architect ;  the  date  of  her  death  is  not  known. 

(Gandellini,  Notizie  Istoriche  degV  IntagUatari ;  Bartsch, 
Peintre-Omveur ;  Brulliot,  Dktknnaire  dm  Moaogramma^ 
&c.) 

MANUEL,  NICOLAS,  sometimes  called  Deutsch,  a 
celebrated  Swiss  painter,  was  bom  at  Bern,  m  1484.  He  is 
the  Emanuelo  Tedesco  who  studied  under  Titian  at  Venice 
about  1511,  and  he  became  very  celebrated  for  a  series  of 
pictures  (probably  in  distemper)  of  the  Dance  of  Death, 
Todtadanz,  punted  between  1514  and  1522,  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Bern.  The  picture  consisted  of 
forty-six  subjects,  forty-one  of  which  were  the  actual  Tod' 
tentans;  it  has  been  long  since  destroyed,  but  the  composi- 
tions are  preserved  in  prints  and  coj^ies :  the  wall  on  wnidi 
it  was  painted  was  pulled  down  in  1660.  Manud  was 
an  active  reformer,  and  many  of  these  designs  are  reflec- 
tions upon  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  church :  he  was  also  a 
great  pditician ;  from  1523  he  took  an  active  part  in  an  official 
capacity  in  the  government  of  Bern.  He  died  in  1530.  His 
own  portrait  in  oil  and  several  drawings  are  in  the  library  of 
Bern.  There  are  a  few  other  of  his  ou  pictures  at  Basel  and 
at  Bern. 

Of  Nicolas  Manuel,  until  reccnUy,  Iklle  was  known  be- 
yond what  Sandrart  says  of  him  in  his  *  Teutsche  Academic.' 
He  appeara  to  have  been  a  man  of  universal  ability ;  he  was 
painter,  sculptor,  wood-eneraver,  poet,  soldier,  and  statesman ; 
and  he  was  lately  made  the  subject  of  an  ekborate  work  by 
Dr.  Grunoisen — *  Nicolas  Manuel,  Lcben  und  Werke  eines 
Malers,  Dichtcra,  Kriogcre,  Staatsmannes,  und  Reformators,* 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1837. 

(Naprler,  ^eues  AUgemeines  Kunstler-Lexiam,) 

MANURES.     [Mahubb,  P.  C. ;  Guaso,  P.  C.  8.] 
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MARCELLUS,  U'LPIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
■nder  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  suoceasors.  Ue  was  employed 
by  Pius  as  one  of  his  lesal  advisers  (Capitolinus,  Anton.  Pius, 
12),  and  al&o  apparency  by  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Pius 
{Dig.  28,  tit  4,  s.  3),  for  Marcellus  speaks  of  the  proceedings 
m  a  case  before  Aurelius,  a.d.  166,  in  which  tne  emperor 
delivered  tudgment  Marcellus  {Uig.  26,  tit  2,  s.  19),  as 
quoted  by  Ulpianus,  cites  an  oratio  of  the  Divi  Fratres,  which 

rves  that  he  survived  Aurelius,  if  the  word  Divi  was  used 
him,  and  is  not  introduced  by  Ulpianus.  It  is  conjectured 
tfiat  this  is  the  Ulpius  Marcellus  wno  commanded  in  Britain 
during  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  successor  of  Aurelius, 
and  by  his  military  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror. (Dion  Cassias,  Ixxii.  8.)  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
Ulpius  Maraellus  is  the  jurist  (See  the  note  of  Reimarus  on 
Dion  Cassius.) 

The  writings  of  Marcellus  mentioned  in  the  Florentine 
Index  are  thirty-one  books  of  Digesta,  six  books  on  the  Leges 
Julia  et  Papia,  and  two  books  of  Responsa.  There  are  169 
excerpts  from  Marcellus  in  the  Digest ;  and  other  works  of 
his  are  cited  besides  those  just  enumerated.  Marcellus  is 
quoted  by  Marcianus,  Ulpianus,  and  Paulus  frequently,  and 
by  Modestinus. 

MARCH,  a  maricet  and  post  town  in  the  chapelr^  of 
March  in  the  parish  of  Doddington,  in  the  northern  division 
of  Witchford  hundred  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire, 
92  miles  north  of  London,  viz.  72  miles  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  to  Ely,  and  from  thence  20  miles  by  coach- 
road  through  Chatteris  to  March.  The  area  of  Doddington 
parish  is  38,240  statute  acres,  that  of  the  chapelir  of  March 
20,440  acres ;  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1841  was  8648, 
of  whom  5706  were  in  the  chapelry  of  March.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  chapelry  at  the  former  enumerations  was,  in  1801, 
2514;  1811,  8098  ;  1821,  3850;  1831,  5117.  The  number 
of  houses  in  the  chapelry  in  1831  was  1016,  inhabited  b^ 
1023  families ;  42  uninhabited  and  16  building  ;  in  1841  it 
was  1163  inhabited,  32  uninhabited,  and  12  building.  In 
these  returns  the  town  b  not  distinguished  from  the  nind  dis- 
tricts of  the  chapelry. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets,  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  T :  the  street  which  forms  the  stem  of  the  letter 
runs  north  and  south,  and  is  lined  with  houses  on  both  sides ; 
the  cross  street  runs  in  an  irregular  line  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  old  river  Nene,  having  scareely  any  houses  except  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  the  south  side  being  for  the  most 
part  closely  skirted  by  the  river,  which  is  crowed  by  a  bridge 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  streets.  The  chureh,  or  rather 
chapel,  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town :  it  is 
dedicated  according  to  some  statements  to  St  Maiy,  according 
to  others  to  St.  Wendreda,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  it  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  spire  at  the  west  end.  There  is  a  modern 
and  commodious  town-hall,  where  manorial  courts  are  held. 
The  town  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  Requests  es- 
tablished in  the  Isle  of  Ely  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
10s.  There  b  a  weekly  market  on  Friday  for  butcher's  meat, 
and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Some  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river  Nene,  which  is 
navieaUe. 

The  diapelry  of  March  is  united  with  the  vicarage  of 
Doddington ;  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  united  benefices  is 
7306/.,  with  a  glebe- house ;  they  are  in  the  rural  deanery, 
arehdeaconry,  and  diocese  of  Ely.  There  were  in  the  chapelry 
in  1833  nine  day-schools,  with  552  children  of  both  sexes, 
giving  not  one  in  nine  of  the  population  (according  to  the 
census  of  1831)  under  daily  instruction.     Two  of  the  schools,  | 
with  304  children,  were  national  schools  supported  by  various 
endowments,  and  attended  by  the  children  on  Sunday  also  ;  ' 
and  there  were  two  other  Sunday-schools  supported  by  Dis-  ' 
aentcrs,  with  170  children.  ' 

(Ordnance  Survey;  ParUamenttny  Papere;  Lysons*  I 
JHfoona  Britannia,^ 

MARCIA'NUS  AELIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  was  ' 
writing  after  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  for  he  calls  him 
Divus  (Dig.  50,  tit  4,  s.  7).  He  also  survived  Caracalla,  the  ' 
successor  of  Severus,  for  he  names  him  Divus  (Cod,  9,  tit.  8,  ' 
a.  8^.  He  probably  wrote  chiefly  under  the  reigns  of  Sep-  ^ 
timios  and  nis  son  Caracalla.  The  works  of  Marcianus  | 
which   are  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index  are  sixteen  ' 


books  of  Institutionea,  four  books  entitled  Rcfslam.  *.- 
books  on  Appellationea,  two  books  on  Pablica  JoaK-.c  i 
single  book  on  Delatorea,  a  single  book  on  die  IlyiMh'-. 
(formula),  and  a  single  book  Ad  Senatnsconsdtum  Ta- 
num.     Marcianus  is  cited  by  Ulpianus  and  Psolos  ( CoH. : 
7).     There  are  275  excerpts  from  Mareianns  in  tb<*  IK  .  • 
I     MARCUS  GR£CUS.    Of  this  writer,  sad  kU  /.  • 
^  igmum,  nothing  is  known  but  one  old  mention  sndi  qtf.i' 
I  A  certain  Graecus  is  mentioned  (about  a.d.  800)  bv  th^  A  . 
I  physician  whose  name  is  latinized  into  Metoa.    Jobn  M     , , 
meidical  works  were  printed  at  Venice,  1581,  felk>.  Tkci  . 
'  surmise  by  Fabricius  «nd  Dutens,  that  this  same  Gnectts  %  -  • 
tioned  by  Galen.    Hb  name  first  appears,  at  &r»  ■■ 
find,  in  Dr.  Jebb*s  edition  of  Roger  Bacon.  In  spcskit.* 
face,  sheet  C,  leaf  1)  of  Bacon's  distinct  refereoce  u. . 
sort  of  detonating  powder,  Jebb  thinks  he  mav  harf  :% . 
his  account  from  the  Uber  Igniwn  of  a  oertun  Msrau  (Jr 
of  which  work  he  (Jebb)  had  seen  a  manuscript  in  Ui«  li'^^- 
sion  of  Dr.  Richanl  Mead.     Dutens,  author  of  the  M»-j« 
des  Decouvertes  attributes  aux  Modernes,'  prociimlt:.  ». 
count  from  Dr.  Jebb,  and  ascertained  that  there  wai  i  m.-  .• 
script  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.    But  the  work  Iti*  t."  : 
been  printed,  nor  has  any  notice  been  taken  of  it,  that  «i 
find,  except  suclr  references  to  Jebb  and  Duteoi  ••  tfai!  t. 
by  Dr.  Hutton.    [IBacov,  Rookb,  P.C]    As  tin*  |tt«s*. 
question  is  not  easily  met  with  entire,  and  oenainlj  dr^ 
gunpowder  and  its  consequences,  in  the  form  of  s  nxKr  •■ 
shall  transcribe  it,  seeing  that  the  early  existence  of  r:c.' 
thing  as  gunpowder  is  clearly  indicated,  not  mervij  >  • 
passage  itself,   but  by  Bacon's  reference  to  it  or  a  > .  .- 
account  :-*- 

*  Secundus  modus  i^is  volatilia  hoc  mode  cooficitur :  ' 
sulphuris  vivi ;  lib.  ii  carbonis  aalicis ;  saiu  petroa  ii .  *.• 
quae  tria  subtilissim^  terantur  in  lapide  mannoreo.    1 
pulvis  ad  libitum  in  tunica  reponatur  volatili,  vel  t':  ' 
iaciente.    Nota  quod  tunica  ad  yolandum  debet  eaie  pi/ 
longa,  et  pnedicto  pulvere  optima  cooculcato  replcta.  T:    . 
vel  tonitrum  faciens  debet  esse  brevis,  grossa,  et  pnt«l.<'    • 
vere  semiplena,  et  ab  utra^ue  parte  filo  fortisnoo bntr  .  ..- 
Nota  quod  in  qualibet  tunica  primum  foramen  (sci4>n';p  • 
ut  tenta  imposita  accendatur,  quae  tenta  in  extremiut    • 
ffracilis;   in  medio  vero  lata,  et  pnedicto  pulrere  n 
Kota  quod  ad  volandum  tunica  plioatnras  ad  tibitto  t.  >  - 
potest,  tonitrum  vero  faciens  quam  pluiioias  plicstniv.  N  * 
quod  duplex  poteris  facere  tonitrum  ac  dnplei  voIsUjc  .::  -. 
mentum,  vel  tunicam  subtiliter  in  tunica  indudeodo.' 

MARGARIT(yN£  D'AREZZO,  a  celebrated  oM  I . 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Arrw,  -  ■ 
1215,  or  perhaps  a  littie  later,  but  he  was  probsMT  at   .: 
twenty  yean  older  than  Cimabue,  who  was  born  in  i.'«  * 

Margaritone  was  a  painter  of  the  Greek  or  hyr 
school,  and  of  great  reputation  in  his  day.    He  m 
many  works  in  Arezxo,  both  in  tempera  and  in  Imco .  :■ 
latter  style  he  punted  the  whole  interior  of  the  cburrh  c  >- 
Clemente,  an  old  church  which,  with  other  buiitl:w^  •- 
destroyed  by  the  duke  Cosmo  de*  Medici  m  1547,  t^  r .. 
room  for  improvement  in  the  fortifications  of  Areiso.   ^' 
of  Msiigaritone's  works  have  now  perished ;  but  oor, « 
according  to  Yasari,   Mamritone    considered  ooe  « 
masterpieces,  namely,  San  Francesco,  painted  for  •  <" 
in  Sargiano,  still  exists,  and  is  engnnaved  in  Lastri'i '  l"'- 
Pittrice,'  i.  7.     Yasari  speaks  highly  of  a  picture  on  <^' 
illustrating  the  lives  of  the  Yirgin  and  John  the  B»f t  <. 
small  figures,  and  in  which,  says  Yasari,  MargsritoM 
surpassed  his  lariger  works ;  but  this  picture  has  ako  pc''> 
There  is  still  an  old  painted  wooden  crucifix  by  MiTP' • 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  where  it » :  - 
by  the  side  of  a  similar  work  by  Cimabue.    Msrnr*  ■ 
fame  was  very  great  in  his  time,  but  it  was  skooit  «^ 
eclipsed  by  the  reputation  of  Cimabue  amd  Giotto.    II •    -• 
a  peculiar  way  of  stretclung  and  priounff  his  csdts**   * 
were  primed  with  plaster  mixed  with  sue  or  gisc  d  i 
strips  of  parchment,  and  were  stretched  and  fastened  w*:*- 
same  glue  u|kmi  a  pannel. 

In  sculpture,  says  Yasari,  Margaritone  wai  meet  su>^* 
than  in  painting.  There  is  still  by  him,  in  the  catiKi:  * 
Arezzo,  a  reclining  marble  statue  of  Gregory  X.  orir 
tomb  of  that  pope,  which  was  also  construdcd  hy  ^ 
garitone ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  was  also  (tnv 
painted  portrut,  but  this  has  been  defaced  by  cine  • 
monument,  according  to  Yasari,  is  Mai^garitooe**  aia^fn  "* 
As  an  architect,  Margaritone  conducted  the  boil<iinr « ' 
cathedral  of  Arezzo,  some  time  after  the  death  or  J*  .'' 
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both  occanona  declined  on  private  groimdi  to  accept  the  ofo. 
Id  June,  1797,  Joho  Mftnhall,  Charles  Coteflwort&  Pinckney, 
and  Elbridge  Gerry,  Jointly  and  several] r,  were  sent  to  France 
as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiarv.  Mar- 
shall returned  to  America  in  1798.  In  1799  he  became  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  1800,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  On  the  Slst  of  JanuarVf  1801, 
he  socceeded  John  Jar  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death  continued  to  fill  the  office 
with  increasing  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity.  He  died 
July  6, 1835,  at  Phihuielphia,  to  which  city  he  had  gone  from 
his  residence  at  Richmond  in  Virj;inia,  in  hope  that  b^  medi- 
cal advice  and  change  of  scene  hu  declining  health  might  be 
improved.  Three  of  his  children  were  with  him,  but  his 
el^st  son  died  suddenly  at  Baltimore,  on  his  journey  to  attend 
his  father's  death-bed. 

Judge  Marshall  was  the  author  of  the '  Life  of  Washington,' 
originiuly  published  in  London,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  the  first  volume 
in  1804,  the  fifth  in  1807.  The  work  was  criticised  by  the 
•  Edinburgh  Review'  (October,  1808^  severely,  but  perhaos 
not  unfairly,  as  having  been  swelica  out  to  an  unreasonable 
bulk  by  historical  matter  unconnected  with  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington ;  as  containing  no  details  of  his  private  character  and 
habits,  which  Judge  Marshall  had  ample  opportunities  of 
knowing;  as  diffbse  and  undiscriminating  in  narrative,  and 
heavy  and  unanimated  in  stvlc.  This  criticism  seems  not  to 
have  been  thrown  away.  Marshall  published  a  second  edition 
of  the  work  in  1832,  comp.cssed  into  two  volumes,  and  greativ 
improved.  The  *  History  of  the  American  Colonies,'  whicn 
fai  fiict  occupied  the  first  volume  of  the  original  work,  he  had 
published  in  a  serrate  form  in  1824. 

As  a  judge,  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingubhed  that  America  has  produced.  Judge  Story,  who 
was  twen^-four  years  his  associate  on  the  oench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  wrote  in  1828  an  article  ia  the  'North 
American  Review '  (vol.  zvii.),  *  On  the  Public  Services  of 
Judge  Marshall,'  in  which  ho  says : — '  Si»lendid  as  has  been 
the  judicial  career  of  this  eminent  man,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  extent  of  his  labours,  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  or 
the  untiring  accuracy  of  his  learning,  should  be  duly  estimated 
except  by  tiie  profession  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  orna- 
ment.' •  .  .  .  *  Many  of  those  eitquisite  judgments  which 
have  cost  days  and  nights  of  the  most  elaborate  study,  and  for 
power  of  thought,  b^uty  of  illustration,  variety  of  learning, 
and  elegant  demonstration,  are  justly  numbered  among  the 
highest  reaches  of  the  human  mind,  find  no  admiretion  beyond 
the  ranks  of  lawyers,  and  live  only  in  the  dusty  repositones  of 
titkwr  oracles.'  .  •  .  .  '  We  emphatically  say  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  that  his  master-mind  has  presided  in  our  delibcra- 
tioiis,  and  given  to  the  results  a  cogency  of  reasoning,  a  depth 
of  remark,  a  persuasiveness  of  arsruroent,  a  clearness  and  ela- 
boration of  illustration,  and  an  elevation  and  comprehensive- 
seas  of  conclusion,  to  which  none  others  offer  a  parallel.' 

{American  Ahtumac^  1830,  18^;  North  American  Ke- 
MP,  vol.  zvii. ;  BcUnburgh  Review,  vol.  xiii.) 

MARSHMAN,  JOSHUA,  D.D.  [SiauMPou  Mia- 
noir,  P.  C.  S.l 

MARTINO.    rMcmii  di  MAamro,  SiMomi,  P.  C.  S.] 

MARY,  SAINT,  is  the  easternmost  of  the  Azores  or 
Western  Islands,  and  lies  near  37**  N.  lat.  and  25"*  W.  long. 
It  is  about  seven  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  five 
miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  sooth,  and  contuns  an  area  of 
36  square  miles,  or  27,000  acres.  The  island  consists  of  a 
plain  and  an  elevated  district  The  plain  occupies  about  one- 
third  part  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  the  other  part  being 
formed  of  an  elevated  ridge  running  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, which  rises  to  a  double  peak  (Pico  Alto)  1889  feet 
above  the  aea,  and  of  which  the  sides  decline  r^n  the  north, 
east,  and  south  to  muial  difis,  about  200  feet  in  height,  with 
which  it  terminatea  on  the  shore.  The  plain  is  slightly  un- 
dalatmg,  and  like  the  higher  tract  cut  by  ravines,  terminating 
in  difis  more  than  100  feet  high.  The  aspect  of  St.  Mary 
18  therefore  oo  all  sides  bold,  and  the  coast  abrupt  or  preci- 
pitoos,  and  surroonded  by  the  usual  accumulations  of  fallen 

The  surface  on  the  west  side  is  much  overlaid  with  stones, 
and  bears  a  sfiare  vegetation  of  grasses  and  weeds.  The  most 
elevated  part  of  the  higher  grounds  is  covered  with  common 
neath  and  some  othei  shrubs ;  on  the  east  side  only  is  there 
any  land  which  is  fit  for  cultivation.  The  cultivation  is 
limited  to  wheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  beans  and  peas. 
There  are  few  plantations  of  trees,  but  those  of  oranges  nave 
been  lately  increased.  Aloes  and  the  prickly-pear  cactus  grow 


wild,  and  the  Booella  tinctoria  to  a  large  ibe.  Nolkifv  b 
known  respecting  the  dimate  of  the  island,  eacent  that  tirt 
is  much  less  rain  in  this  island  than  in  that  of  St  Midael'i 

The  population,  according  lo  the  census  of  1 840.  »a»  net. 
posed  of  4666  individuals,  iS  whom  about  ooe-baJf  bri'r.. 
to  the  small  town  of  Villa  do  Porto  and  two  haoilctt :  tiU*  • 
mainder  were  dispersed  over  the  island  in  dnele  farm-he^* 
There  were  then  2213  males  and  2463  feanales.    Thf  n-   *. 
some  public  schools,  established  by  goveranent,  but  u  h«' 
they  were  only  attended  by  fifty-two  pupils,  all  aisles.    7 . 
course  of  education  does  not  oompreheoa  more  thaa  tlie  la- 
ments of  reading  and  writing. 

The  whole  quantity  of  agricultural  prodooe  is  ooojiriftM  -, 
2500  quarten  of  wheat,  2600  quarten  of  Indian  corn.  .'« 
bozeo  of  oranges,  and  a  small  Quantity  of  wine,  int^*.* 
beans,  peas,  and  other  artides.    About  one-half  of  tbp  •  t.i: 
and  all  the  oranges  are  exported  to  St  Michad^s.   Th^  |r. 
duce  is  derived  from  one-sizth  of  the  whole  area ;  the  nn.  . 
der  is  sterile.    The  greater  part  of  the  western  |Jaio  ii  •  • 
fit  for  pasturage.  There  are  about  2800  head  of  horned  ri*  • 
2000  sheep,  1200  pigs,  600  goats,  and  100  hones  sihI  &». 
For  these  the  grass  and  other  fodder  of  the  islsnd  (iut-^ 
afibrd  a  sufficient  supplv  of  food,  and  they  are  tbf reCutv  '  • 
in  winter  on  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  aloes,  which  arr  <  .• 
tivated  for  that  purpose  on  the  stony  ground  and  Uie  others. 
unprofitable  udes  of  the  ravines. 

St.  Mary  was  discovered  in  1431  by  Goosalvo  V> 
Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  who  was  sent  by  the  iSince  Dos  Ii'  • 
rico  to  explore  the  part  of  the  aea  in  which  the  Aiorrs  i-* 
situated,  and  the  ishind  received  from  him  its  uaaie,  br*-. 
he  discovered  it  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  feftivaj  ci  .• 
Assumption  of  the  Vii^n  Mary.  Soon  afterwinh  it  «u 
settied  by  Don  Gonsalvo. 

(Hunt,  Descriptum  rf  the  Island  of  Si,  Mary,  b  JWi 
Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  xv. ;  Birch,  Deecription  qfthtAz(ne»  •- 
Western  Islands.) 

MARY.  DUCHESS   OF  WtJRTEMBERG,  cr  a* 
Princess  Marie  d'Orleans,  was  bom  in  April,  181),  do;:-; 
the  exile  of  her  father  Louis-Philippo,  then  Duke  of  ()ri<v:.'. 
and  residing  at  Palermo  with  his  wife  Amelia,  secood  ^:i-  r 
of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.     The  Princess  Mane  i;*  t 
much  of  her  childhood  at  Twickenham,  near  LoikIuq:  ^' 
youth  was  passed  under  the  care  of  her  mother  st  ^rt. 
until  her  fatncr  was  raised  in  1830  to  the  dianity  of  Km.- 
the  French.    From  her  childhood  a  devoted  love  for  rt ' 
been  a  distinctive  feature  of  her  character,  and  u  suoo  a^  •:- 
was  at  an  age  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  nssten,  L  <  >• 
Philippe  commanded  some  of  the  most  skilful  srtitti  ib  t. 
several  styles  to  attend  upon  her.     Ary  Schffier  «»  i'' 
master  in  design  and  paintmg,  Pierre  Jean  David  u»tr"  . 
her  in  modelling  and  in  sculpture,  and  Mr.  Newton  Fu. 
taueht  her  drawing  in  ii^ater-coloura.    She  was  marrini  to  ^ 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1837,  and  she  died  at  Vn^ 
January,  1839,  in  consequence  of  injuries  soffiercd  fnnu 
conflagration  of  her  palace  at  Stuttgart 

She  is  said  to  have  left  numerous  designs,  and  to  ksir  <l^ 
cuted  many  beautiful  drawinga.     Soum  m  her  worb  is  mi  - 
ture  have  already  acquired  her  a  European  reputation;  aT<  ; 
these  her  marble  statue  of  Joan  of  Are  is  toe  most  po^  - 
Joan  is  standing  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  m  u> 
meditation,  her  arms  are  crossed  upon  her  breast,  ukI  ci  I ' 
right  hand  she  grasps  her  sword ;  her  costnnw  is  tfati  ««*  < 
female  and  a  kniaht  combined.    The  original  statue,  ov?"*  ^ 
Versailles,  is  of  ue  size  of  life,  but  it  has  been  copied  in  o.' ; 
materials  and  in  many  sizes.    She  executed  also  sa  eqoc«:r>  i 
statue  of  Joan  of  Are  at  the  moment  after  having  tlsin  in  I  - 
lishman  with  her  batUe-aze :  there  is  also  a  nail  atodri  '. 
her  of  the  Death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.    And  m  a  (In;* 
at  Fontainebleau  there  are  some  windows  painted  sAr  . 
designs.     Many  contemporarr  journals,  French  and  for  »* ' 
celebrated  the  character  and  ability,  and  deplored  the  lotu.  >  / 
fate  of  this  accomplished  princess. 
MARYGOLD.    [CAixwDuui,  P.  C.  8.1 
MASCARA.     [Algibbs,  P.  C,  p.  330.1 
MASCHERO'NI,  LORENZO,  an  Italian aiatheflut^.  * 
was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1750.    His  studies  were  at  fir>:  u  • 
rected  to  the  languages  and  literature  of  Greece  sod  It  "•  '• 
and  to  these  subjects  he  applied  himself  with  uaweanii 

Cce.  At  eighteen  yeare  of  a^  he  was  appointed  proii*v« «  • 
lanitjr  in  the  universitv  of  his  native  aty,  and  be  stv^  *'*' 
some  notice  at  that  time  by  a  poetical  diaManon  ea  «hii » 
called  the  false  cloouenoe  of  the  pulpit  Be  attervsnW  «; 
came  professor  of  Greek  in  the  omverri^r  o(  Fk^ia;  •'-' 
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nil/  beUered  tliat  to  hit  obstinate  redttanoe  in  tfamt  yilla^ 
the  Franch  irmj  was  indebted  for  its  preservation.  His  emi- 
nent services  on  that  most  critical  occision  were  rewarded  by 
the  rank  and  title  of  Frince  of  Essling. 

The  same  success  attended  the  operations  of  Maas6ia  at 
Engerdorf  and  at  Wagram.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram  he  was 
oUised  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  left  wing  of  the  ann/ 
while  seated  in  a  carriage,  on  accoimt  of  an  injuiy  produced 
bjT  a  ftll  from  horseback.  An  incident  there  occurred  which 
showed  that  in  more  than  one  respect  he  was  '  the  favoured 
diild  of  fortune :'  at  one  time  success  appeared  doubtful,  and 
to  animate  his  soldiers  he  insisted  on  being  placed  on  horse- 
bade  ;  he  had  scarcely  been  so  when  a  csnnon-ball  struck  the 
vacant  carriage  and  shattered  the  seat  which  he  had  occupied.. 
In  1810  Marshal  Maas^na  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  Uie  arm/  in  Portugal,  wnich  was  about  seventy-two 
thousand  strong:  his  commission  was  to  drive  the  British, 
under  Wellington,  from  Portugal.  His  exploits  in  this  cam- 
paign, though  in  many  instances  marked  by  great  military 
talent,  have  not  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  general,  while 
the  frequent  examples  of  his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  breach  of 
ftith,' recorded  in  the  histories  of  that  period,  have  left  a  deep 
stain  upon  his  memory.  One  achievement,  however — his 
masterly  retreat  into  Spain  after  the  failure  of  his  attempto 
on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras— has  been  the  subject  of  the 
highest  praise  and  admiration,  as  fiu*  as  militaiy  skill  was  con- 
cerned, by  both  English  and  French  historians.  (Sir  W.  Scott, 
JU^eofNapdkony  vol.  vii.  p.  136.) 

Massdna  was  recalled  from  Spam  in  1612,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  whidi  he  left  was  bestowed  upon  Marshal 
Marmont  His  health  having  severely  suffered,  he  was  unable 
to  join  Uie  expedition  to  Russia,  in  the  latter  end  of  1818 
lie  was  sent  to  Toulon  to  take  the  command  of  the  eighth  mili- 
tary division,  firom  which  place  he  formally  declared  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  Bourbons,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1814,  and  was  by 
Ihem  confirmed  in  his  command.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  after  some  hesitation,  he  recognised  his  govern- 
ment, but  kept  aloof  from  all  active  nartidpation  in  the  eventa 
which  took  place  during  the  Hunared  Days.  After  Napo- 
leon's secona  abdication  ne  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  guard  of  Paris.  Being  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  War  which  was  assembled  for  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Ncy,  he  at  first  declined  sitting  as  a  pudge  on  a 
fiellow-soldier  with  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  at  vari- 
ance, and  when  this  objection  was  over-ruled  he  joined  the 
majority  of  members  in  pronouncing  for  the  incompetency  of 
the  court  [Nst.  P.  C.  8/1  Some  months  after  these  events 
he  was  denounced  in  the  Cnamber  of  Deputies  on  the  charge 
of  having  been  at  the  head  of  a  oonspincy  for  the  return  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  however  satisfactorily  aoauitted,  and  he 
afterwards  publicly  repelled  the  accusations  wnich  had  been 
brought  against  him,  m  a  *  M^moire  Justificatif,'  to  which  a 
reply  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitied  '  A  Letter  of  a 
Citiaen  of  Marseille  to  Marshal  MassAia,'  which  was  written 
in  a  spirit  of  such  bitter  invective  that  it  produced  a  sensible 
eflect  on  his  mind  and  health,  already  enfeebled  by  bodily  in- 
firmities, and  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  April,  1817.  His  funeral  eulogium,  which 
was  pronounced  by  General  Thi^bault,  was  inserted  in  the 
'  Mercure,'  and  afterwards  published  separately. 

MaasAia  was  ^:ifted  by  nature  with  a  powerful  frame  of 
body  and  with  indonutable  resolution.  Mis  bravery  was 
rather  characterised  by  perseversnce  than  by  impetuosity.  He 
was  considered  the  most  sldlfUl  tactician  amonff  Napoleon's 
generab,  and  on  the  field  of  battie  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
coolness  and  predskm  of  his  orders  and  for  his  penetratmg  m- 
aight  into  the  intended  movemento  of  the  enemy.  He  had 
moreover  the  mvaluable  ouali^  in  a  commander  of  not  bemg 
dispirited  by  defeat  His  faulta  and  vices  we  have  already 
alliided  to ;  they  were  principally  rapaci^  and  avarice,  and 
the^  frequently  brought  down  upon  nim  the  displeasure  and 
punishment  of^his  chief. 

(Alison,  vol.  iii.  iv. :  Las  Cases,  MhtionaL  de  Si,  HOhie ; 
OoMTt  md  Camp  of  Napoleon;  l>ict.  Siti.  daBataiUes; 
Biogrmhie  Modems;  Pelet,  Mhtioiree  Mr  la  Cangjogne  de 
1809,  raris,  1828-96,  4  vols.  (Uiis  accurate  military  writer 
was  aide^le-camp  to  Maas6na) ;  Napier,  JETur.  ^  lAe  Powi- 
tudtor  t^otTaj 

MA8SON,  ANTOINE.  This  celebrated  French  en- 
graver and  painter  was  bom  at  Loury,  near  Orleans,  in  1636, 
and  vras  originally  an  armourer  and  danuuqmnaar^  damas- 
kenator,  or  ornamental  engraver  and  inlayer  of  metab,  an 
artistin  modi  request  in  the  days  of  armour  and  chiinuiy. 


MasBon,  who  in  engravbg  appears  to  havebea  irir.u-;<  • 
had  extreme  ftcili^  and  certainty  of  e&ecodoo,  ind  i.i  \  \ 
one  of  the  first  artiste  who  made  a  marked  diftinrtion  r,  • 
textures  of  the  objecte  which  he  engraved ;  he  wm  4l«. 
tremely  successful  in  his  mode  of  reprcsentioff  colour.   1  • 
fiuitastic  and  eccentric  mode  however  m  whidi  he  ton-     , 
engraved  his  portraito,  has  been  ooodenmed  bv  ntv^  i- 
as  mere  bravura  to  display  his  own  reosriuUe  f<(>  :• 
handling  the  graver ;  in  some  heads  the  fcatoreiifv  m.- 
in  continuous  and  peculiar  lines.    He  was  very  food  uf . .. 
pUying  his  skill  also  in  ezecutbff  hab,  whether  of  biu   • 
besat,  though  he  frequentiy  sacrihced  truth  to  his  fr^;. 
for  making  these  fine  lines,  and  m  drsperici  snd  inin.'. 
has  gone  so  far  beyond  the  truth,  that  this  peeolisntt  ■ 
most  striking  feature  of  some  of  his  works.    A  jinLt 
Titian,  of  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  b  from  the  lutim*  • . 
doth  on  the  table  generally  known  as  La  Nappe,  and  is 
is  a  dog  in  the  picture  which  is  such  a  mssa  <Mhair,  tlui .  . 
a  close  inspection  it  appears,  says  Watelet,  to  be  mid.'   .. 
tirely  of  straw ;    ^et  notwithstending    &cse  perulun* 
says  the  same  intelligent  critic,  this  print  is  the  faeit  n-zr.^  . 
after  Titian.      Watelet  says  that  Masson'a  bulla  art  l  . 
which  he  would  have,  and  that  they  are  alwaya  coaf^r*. 
by  his  beauties.   The  print  of  the  Disciples  st  Emmua  i .. . 
additional  value  bevond  ite  merite  as  an  engnviog,  fir,  • 
the  exception  of  that  of  Christ,  all  the  hesds  are  portr. 
the  praying  disciple  is  the  Pope  Adrisn  IV.,  the  t>'}'*  • 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  host  is  the  emperor*!  itki'< 
and  the  attendant  is  Philip  II.  of  Spam.    Maann  j.<  . 
Paris,  in  1700,  as  engraver  in  ordinary  to  the  kiof .  u .  i 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Paintbg.    He  in  '-.• 
ecuted  many  portraits,  several  after  his  own  uintiti.'v,  i- , 
some  of  them  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  life.    Ma&!4«'>  • 
traite  have  a  peculiar  interest  also  ss  representing  a  grt«'  * 
tion  of  the  most  distinguished  men  dunng  the  reign  *  f  L* 
XIV.    His  historical  pieces  are  not  nomeroua,  hat  tit; . 
all  excellent 

f Watelet  and  Levesque,  Dieiknmaife  da  Bma  .<"• 
Robert  Dumesnil,  Peintre-Cfraveur  Fraafoti;  Nagli-r,  .^.v> 
AUffememet  KHmgUer^Lexieon.) 
MAST.     [Ship-Bdildiko,  P.  C] 
MASTER  AND  SERVANT.    XSmvaht,  P,  C ' 
MASTER  OF  A  SHIP.    [Ships,  P.  C.l 
MASTERS  IN  LUNACY.    [Lithact,  P.  C.  S.I 
MAS'U'DI',  ABU'-L-HASA'N  'ALP  BENlirsi : ^ 
BEN-'ALP,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  Arsbiao  ^mtr^.  n* 
bom,  according  to  his  own  statement,  at  Bsghdid.  a  "< 
drd  century  or  the  hejra,  or  the  9th  of  the  Chrvtiaa  tn 
He  belouffied  to  the  illustrious   family  of  'AUlallAbU  • 
Mas*dd,  of  the  tribe  HodzAfl,  and  one  of  Ua  SDcr<tm  w 
among  the  few  eariy  followers  of  Mohsnuned  sbQ  *.-«-  ■ 
nanied  the  prophet  on  his  fiiffht  from  Mecca  to  M^v  i. 
Mas'iidf  was  gifted  with  great  tdents,  which  he  appl>iii  •:  * 
early  age  to  learned  pursuits.     He  gathered  sd  imne&K  >*  •! 
of  knowledge  in  all  oranchea  of  sdenoe,  and  hia  ktm^-^' «» 
not  mere  hook  learning,  but  he  improved  it  b  his  kac  *'* 
through  all  parts  of  the  East,  Turkey,  fssten  Bjau.  & 
Spain.     In  a.h.  303  he  visited  India,  Ceykm,  and  ti.t  -- 
or  China,  where  the  Arabs  had  founded  nonfroiis  irx    - 
lonies ;  thence  he  went  to  Madasascar  and  Sootbcn  A', 
thence  through  Persia  to  the  Caspian,  and  lie  u»:(- 
Khazars  in  Southern  Russia.     \TAxtAM,  P.  C]    la  ' ' 
314  he  was  in  Palestine ;  from  332  to  394  io  ^'^yrj  l 
Egypt,  and  he  says  that  in  345,  when  he  wrote  bi>  •  • 
work,  the  second  edition  of  his  *  Golden  Mcadjv*.'  br  <> 
in  Egypt,  and  had  been  a  long  time  abaeot  fnn  b:« ' : 
counUy,  IriUc.     He  savs  that  he  travelled  ao  &r  to  ti  •  |^ 
(Morocco  and  Spain),  that  he  forgot  the  Eaat^aod  lo  fir  U 
that  he  forgot  the  West.     Mss'iidi  died  probsUv  at  Ki-; 
(Cairo),  in  a.b.  345,  (a.d.  956),  and  nnce  he  ii«it<^  > 
as  early  as  a.h.  303,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  m  hr « 
young  are  mistaken. 

No  Arabian  writer  is  quoted  so  oflen,  and  apoka  of  * 
much  admiration  by  hb  countrymen,  9m  Msa*iMi,  and  ^: 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  numerous  and  voluoiiiioe  «•■'' 
known  to  Europeans,  it  is  suffident  to  show  Utat  be  •-  ^    * 
his  reputation.    The  variety  of  subjects  oo  which  U  •' 
astonisnes  even  the  learned,  and  the  pbikisopber  it  w-' 
to  see  this  Arab  of  the  middle  ace  reffJving  qoestutt* » 
remained  problems  to  Europeans  for  msny  ceoturici  at'cr ' 
Mas'iidf  knew  not  only  Uie  history  of  Uie  Esatera  vauj* 
also  antient  history  and  thatof  the  Euopeaiis of  his  t 
he  had  thorooghly  atiidied  the  diflmBtre^gioosol  b«^n 
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MATCH,  ia  ihamerj,  k  a  mlerkl  cmplojod  in  Ibiiif 
»ilitw7  minct  or  in  dmcbnpaf  picev  of  ordoinoe*  Befere 
Cbe  invention  of  fire-locks,  httMHnnf  or  Mntll-nnM  were  fired 
bj  nalchet,  which  the  toldion  ovriod  with  them  on  •enrioe ; 
and  nmtcb-lock  fire-ennf  wn  HiU  awd  in  nme  nrto  of  Am. 

Whet  b  called  $kmhmaidk  it  onlr  a  pieoe  oTdighdj  twitted 
btnip  which  hm  been  well  aooked  m  a  ttrong  tolution  of  ttlt- 
petie  with  boiling  water.  When  fire  hat  been  conmnnieBted 
to  it,  it  bomt  very  tlowlj,  and  a  piece  one  yard  long  it  aoarcely 
cuntunied  in  eicht  boon.  In  ote,  the  end  to  which  fire  hat 
been  applied  It  Mown  apon  by  the  breath,  whenit  it  cnpahleor 
tetting  fire  to  raipowder  or  to  the  ootton-wick  interted  hi  the 
eonpotitioo  wnich  filb  a  ftoe. 

The  materblt  enplofed  m  the  fcfmation  of  ^/uiek-maiek 
coneitt  of  a  niztwe  of  taltpctre  and  mealed  gunpowder  with 
tpirit  of  wme  and  rain-water.  The  water,  in  which  the  talt* 
petre  b  pot,  b  made  to  boil  for  an  boor  m  a  copper  veatel,  a 
wick  of  cotton  being  coiled  in  the  liquid ;  the  alcohol  b  then 
Mlded  and  the  mixdnw  b  allowed  to  timmer  orer  a  slow  fire 
lor  a  qoarter  of  an  honr.  •  Some  of  the  powder  b  afterwardt 
btrodooed,  and  the  whole  b  left  daring  twenty-four  boon. 
The  cotton  b  then  wound  on  a  reel  and  the  remainder  of  the 

SwdcT  b  afted  over  it  The  match  b  then  left  for  aeircrel 
p  iu  order  that  it  may  become  thoroughly  dry,  after  which 
it  M  fit  for  use. 

MATUAM,  JACOB,  a  odebrOed  Dutch  enmrer  and 
painter,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  1671.  lie  wat  the  pupil  of 
Golzuit,  who  married  Matham'a  mother,  by  whom  he  ao> 
quired  oontadcrable  fortune.  Mttham't  printt  are  very  no- 
Bteroot ;  Bartach  dcacribea  nearly  300.     He  died  in  1631. 

(llartich,  Pemtr^ Ovnvenr. ) 

MATICA  or  UATICO i^M^dietd  Prt^pertim  of.  Thb 
nanm  b  applied  to  an  attrmfrrnt  plant  brought  from  Peni, 
where  it  baa  long  enjo^  a  high  reputation  for  iu  stjptic 
propertiet.  Doobta  eiitt  at  to  the  botanical  origin  or  the 
Mne  atcribtng  it  to  a  Labbte  plant,  retembimg  a 
while  othere  refer  it  to  a  piperaceout  plant,  and 
■rt  that  it  b  the  piper  atperifolium.  Rub  et  PaTon,  a 
native  not  only  of  Pern,  Dut  alto  of  Cayenne,  and  the  Carib- 
bean iilanda.  The  odour  of  the  Icavct,  tome  what  retembling 
a  Hwntha,  and  the  large  quantitr  of  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
them,  lead  countenance  to  the  ftirmer  opinion ;  while  the  al- 
ternate petition  of  the  leavet  in  onet  of  the  tpedotent  de> 
acribed,  entirely  negativca  thb  notion.  The  nrobabilitjr  it, 
that  two  dittinct  planu  patt  under  the  nameof  Matico,  which, 
though  they  have  a  dittinct  origin,  have  timikr  propertiet. 
Frequent  inttancet  of  thb  are  found  m  Braal,  where  nu- 
merout  planta  are  called  oan-iMte;  and  aeveml,  reputed 
■ntklotet  to  the  bitet  of  terpenta,  are  all  termed  9WICO.  The 
analytb  of  the  leavea  teema  to  Imve  been  made  on  the  pipe- 
laeeout  plant,  which  b  alated  to  yield  a  drink  employed  bgr  the 
Indiana  to  produce  efleeti  aimilar  to  the  bang  obtained 
ftnm  the  Cannabb  Indioa.  Thb  lact  ttrengthent  the  idea  of 
Itt  being  a  piper,  tinoe  the  piper  aiethyttlcum  ywldt  n  highly 
intoxicating  Deverace.  Matico  haa  been  analvaed  by  Dr. 
Hoilget,  who  fcund  it  to  contain  1,  chlorophyUe;  S,  a  aoft 
dark-green  retin ;  S,  a  brown  coloui^  matter ;  4,  a  yellow 
eolooring  matter ;  6,  gum,  and  nitrate  of  potaah ;  6,  a  bitter 
priMiple^  Matkim ;  7,  an  aromatic  vohrtile  oil ;  8,  taltt ;  9, 

Cold  water  extraeta,  hi  about  four  houra,  all  the  medional 
virtnet  of  the  plant,  and  b  an  eligible  meana  of  adminiatering 
It.  A  tincture  b  abo  empk^red,  and  the  powdered  leavet  are 
given  both  internally  and  applied  extcrnallr.  It  doca  not 
owe  ita  attriagent  propertica  to  tannin :  and  it  teemt  to  exert 
a  vital  action  on  bleeding  veaaelt,  to  aa  tnecdily  to  arreat  the 
hmnorrhtge.  It  hat  been  uaed  to  check  other  dnchargea, 
anchaa  the  profute  expectoration  and  alto  the  night^weata 
of  oonaumptsve  patienta.     Few  dmgt  exert  mora  than  a  tern- 

Ery  influmce   over  thete  tymptomt;  but  among  toch, 
ico  tremt  well  entitled  to  attention. 
M ATRK^A'RIA,  a  itenut  of  planta  belonging  to  the  na- 


COmpotitm,  the  tohovder  Corymbil'eiw,  the  tribe 
Senerionkiem,  and  the  aaction  Anthenudem.  It  hat  a  neaHv 
$ti  mvnlocre  with  an  elongated  conical  rrceptacle :  the  fruit 
angular,  not  winged ;  the  pap|Mit  b  either  abtcot,  or  In  iu  place 
there  b  a  alight  mcmbrancjut  border. 

JIf.  CkmmomiUa^  Wild  Chamomile,  hat  bi-pinnate  tmooth 
leavua,  eaptUary  aimple  or  divided  tegmenti,  aolitary  headt  of 

'  a  hollow  receptado.    Thb  pbnt  b 


thraaghout  Europe,  on  dung-hiib,  hi  cultivated  ground,  and 
oi  way-aidet  and  watte  pinrat.  It  wm  forvMrly  uted  aa  a 
amdiane,  but  iu  place  hat  been  taken  by  the  common  Chamo 


mila  and  other  planta  of  tha  mmm 

of  Dwacoridet,  lib.  S,  eap.  144.    Tbo 

Mn,  Fever-few,  b  hj  mme  botanttu  reler 

Thb  plant  appeart  tone  the  diAipim^id 

Plant'  lib.  14,  cap.  7 ;  and  the  wn^wmp  of 

a,  cap.  136 ;  and  of  Plutarrh  (^SHtta,  eapw  13).    Other  \i  ms  -■ 

aa  tpeciea  of  Perietaria,  Chrytoooma,  Itc,  were  cnlkd  v«f- 

Hpmp  by  the  Greek  writert. 

(Babington,  Mammd  cf  Brititk  Btlm^;  Fraaa,  Sfmufm.* 
Floiw  Pkmt.  Chitic^,) 

MAURICE.  TllE  REV.  THOMAS,  waa  bora  tkmm 
1756,  at  Hertford,  where  hb  fcther  wnt  then  hemi  mmi^  i 
the  Chritt*t  Uotpital  achool.  After  hb  fclher'a  dra't^  *•» 
fiunily  wat  impoverithed  by  an  unfoilmiale  ■amnii  ef  r^ 
wMow :  and  hia  education  ptoceedcd  irregularly  till  Ur.  P«r*. 
on  opening  hb  achool  at  Stannwre,  wat  prevailed  on  tn  rwv-  «e 
him  aa  a  pupil,  and  treated  kim  with  great  generavtT  awf 
kindnett.  At  the  age  of  ninelecn  he  waa  ewtervd  at  bt 
John't  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  next  v««r  w 
Univertitv  College.  After  takmg  hb  degree  of  BA  k» 
waa  ordamed  by  Btthop  Lowth ;  aiid  he  hrld  for  aomr  u^ 
the  curacy  of  the  brge  parith  of  Woodford  b  Eaarx.  «h--% 
in  1785  he  rceigned  for  a  diapcl  at  Epping,  in  order  to  li^o  v 
greater  lebure  for  ttodv.  Next  year  be  married  ;  hti  i* 
wife  lived  for  no  more  than  four  ycara.  He  had  already  |«A. 
Ibhed  a  trantlation  of  the  '  CSdipua  Tyi 
other  volumet  of  poemt ;  and  he  long  c 
volumea  of  vertea.  But  hb  turn  for  hiitorical 
foatered  at  Univertity  College  by  hb  dittinguithtd  tnfrv  L««n 
Stowell ;  and  before  removing  to  Epping  he  had  bnrn  ti 
concentrate  hb  attention  on  the  hittory  of  India,  for  deo*«r 
with  which  he  made  pronotala  in  1790  in  a  puhlialMd  br  « 
addrcaicd  to  the  Eatt  Indb  Director*.  The  Irrel^ 
of  the  French  revolution,  alarming  Mr. 
induced  him  to  remodel  hb  firtt  work  after  it 


pleted,  and  to  devote  a  contiderable  proportion  of  b  a»  d«v«. 
Utiont  on  the  Hindu  mythology.  lib  *  Indian  Ant^^v  r  • 
began  to  be  poblitbed  in  1701 ,  when  two  tolunwe  nppavv^  .i 
ocUvo :  the  reat  were  brought  out  at  intrrvak,  the  r«mf<w-  ■ 
of  the  work  being  mainly  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  I  «- 
of  Harboroogh  ;  and  the  teventh  and  latt  volume  nmvnrv^c  -; 
1707.  Meantime  he  had  undertaken  hb  *  Hittory  if  11^%%^ 
tan,'  the  three  volumet  of  which.  In  ontfle,  were  ptddniH^  - 
1795,  1798,  1790;  and  a  tocond  edition  appearrd  m  !•• 
In  1798  EaH  Spencer  presented  him  tothe  vkatnge  of  W  «^». 
leiffhton  hi  Warwickshire:  next  year  he  waa  o:^---^ 
aatittant  librarian  hi  the  Britith  Muacom:  hi  1800  I  --^-^ 
Tomline  obtained  for  him  the  pension  that  had  been  hr  •  - 
the  poet  Cowper:  and  in  1804  he  rrtrived  fra«  tW  U.- . 
Chancellor  the  vicarage  of  Cudham  hi  Kent.  Hb  •  M  «•  - 
Hittory  of  Hindottan,  m  two  volumet,  appeared  m  I  •m'j  ac^ 
1804.  Several  other  volumes  on  Eattern  hiuety  aaid  tha«>«  r- 
and  attempU  in  verae,  tucceeded  thb  work  :  and  nne  «'  • 
latt  undertakiaaa  wm  hb  *Mcmoira; 
Hialory  of  the  Piogiem  of  Indian  Literature,"  and 
of  Literary  Chara^era  in  Britain,  during  a  period  mf  c 
ycaia.'  Of  thb  work  the  three  vohmMa  appimtd  sa  :  • 
1820,  and  18*i9.  Mr.  Maarice  dbd  at  hb  ap 
Britbh  Mnteum,  on  the  90th  of  March,  18S4. 

MAURICIA'NUS.  JIKNIUS,  a  Roman  jaita.  who  ■•. 
peara  to  have  been  writing  in  the  time  of  the  tipaim  «  '•*- 
ninut  Piw,  from  an  expmaion  which  he  nart  (  Aht  JS.  r  •  . 
t.  28)  ;  he  wat  therefore  a  contem(ioiurT  Jt  iimm  T  ^ 
only  worh  of  hb  that  b  mentioned  in  the  rloruiMine  Ir-^t  * 
six  books  Ad  Lrget.  Thero  aro  four  eacerpat  §nm  M  ar- 
cianut  in  the  Dieest. 

MAURY,  JEAN  SIFFREIN,  Cmdhml.  wm  hm  « 
the  26th  June,  1746,  at  Vaur^m.  hi  the  Vead^m.  ^    ^ 
but  reapectable  parenta.     He  showed  at  a  very  Mrly 
kt  oiapoaitKM    -      '       ' 


liapoaition  for   learning, 
parenta  for  the  ecdcabttical  proffaaian,  he'wm  ^fiarrrf  mt    <  - 
teminary  of  St  Garde,  at  Avignon,  to  parane  hss  ikv«i^«<« 
studiea.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  |ifutiiadid  ia  ^tnm   .«  • 
expectation  of  earning  a  suhthtcnrt  by  the  ariii«atian  -r  : 
talenta.    Though  he  wat  without  frimdi  hi  tkat  rav.  k-m  -  - 
publication  attmcted  contideimble  notbe.    Kmomnti  I  * « 
eariy  socrem  he  look  ordein,  and  devoted  hknaelf  te  tW  i^> 
pul  oit  eloquence.     In  1 772  an  « Ebm»  *  ea  F^nfWn.  w¥  ^ 
puwiahed,  wat  fovoorahly  received  by  the  Fnih  Ar»-- v 
and  canted  hfan  to  be  appointed  ticnr  |tntiat  wi the  IN"       . 
Lombea.   Ho  however  toon  ittmnad  to  ParKw  hero  ^ 


very  popnbr  at  a  preai'her.    A  yinffjrir  irf*T  laab.  st        i 
deUveredbeforotheFmehAcBdamy.midanonft^  A%-      • 


M  A  d 
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More  an  assembly  of  the  clemr,  met  with  so  much  saccess 
nat  the  ahbejr  of  Trenade  in  ue  diocese  of  Saintes  was  be- 
stowed apon  him  by  the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  who  likewise  ap- 
toiated  him  preacher  to  the  court  In  1785  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  in  the  place  of  the  lyric  poet  Lefranc  de 
Pompignan ;  and  the  following  year  the  valuable  benefice  of 
the  priory  of  lAana  was  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  assem- 
bly of  the  States-General  in  1789  he  was  named  deputy  of  Uie 
deiigy  for  the  bailiwick  of  P^ronne,  and  soon  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  debates.  From  the  first  he  enlisted  him- 
self on  the  aristocratic  side,  where  his  ener^tic  eloquence  and 
peculiar  talent  at  reply  rendered  him  a  formidable  antagonist  to 
Mirabeau*  [Mixaiubau,  P.  C]  His  impressive  and  impassioned 
oratory,  though  it  expressed  opinions  hostile  to  the  great  ma- 
jonty  of  the  assembly,  was  often  listened  to  with  admiration  and 
greeted  with  applause.  His  great  moral  courage  and  fixte  adher- 
ence to  the  pnnciples  which  he  had  adopted  secured  for  him 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  his 
enemies.  '  Opposed  in  debate  by  Mirabeau,  baniave,  and 
Clermoot-Tonnerre ;  interrupted  at  everv  step  by  the  hisses  or 
cries  of  one  or  two  thousand  spectators  m  the  galleries :  cer- 
tain of  being  defeated  in  all  nis  efibrts  by  an  overwhelming 
majority ;  in  danper  of  being  stoned,  strung  up  to  the  lamp- 

Ft,  or  torn  to  pieces  at  the  dose  of  every  interesting  debate, 
the  furious  mbb  which  often  surrounded  the  Assembly,  he 
never  deviated  from  hb  duty^  but  was  ever  to  be  found  at  his 
pott.  A  true  soldier  of  the  church,  he  threw  himself  with 
undaunted  valour  into  the  breach,  and  it  was  hard  to  sa^ 
whether,  in  oratorical  contests,  the  vehement  fervour  of  his 
dedamationy  the  cutting  force  of  his  sarcasm,  or  the  inex- 
haostible  resources  of  ms  knowledge,  were  most  conspicuous.' 
(Alison,  HiMtory  cf  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  539.)  On  the  27th  of 
Noveanber,  1790,  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, by  whidi  every  ecdesiastic  in  the  kingdom  was  required 
lo  teke  an  oath  to  maintain  with  all  his  power  the '  new  con- 
stittttkm ;  and,  in  case  of  any  priest's  retusal,  it  was  dedared 
that  he  should  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  benefices.  To 
this  coosttttttion  the  pope  had  refused  his  sanction,  on  account 
of  its  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  the  oath  was 
indignantly  refused  by  the  ereat  majority  of  the  dergy. 
When  the  <by  arrived  for  Uie  takizig  it  by  the  bishops 
and  cleiigy  of  the  Assembly,  an  infuriated  mob  surrounded 
the  hally  threatening  death  to  all  who  should  refuse.  On 
this  occasion  also  Blaurjr  displayed  his  usual  intrepidity,  and 
boldly  advocated  the  mdependence  of  his  order.  'Strike, 
bat  hear  me,'  was  his  exclamation,  when  the  last  eflforts  of 
his  impassioned  eloc^uence  in  that  Assembly  were  interrupted 
\n  the  incessant  ones  of  his  political  antagonists.  At  the 
Close  of  the  stormy  session  of  the  National  Assembly,  Maury, 
who  could  lend  no  further  aid  to  the  prostrate  cause  of  royalty 
and  religion,  quitted  his  native  country,  and,  at  the  invitation 
of  Pius  VI.,  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome.  He  was  there 
received  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  the  loss  of  his  bene- 
fices in  France  was  more  than  compensated  by  his  speedy  ele- 
vation to  the  highest  situations  in  tne  Roman  church.  In  1792 
he  was  named  Archbishop  of  Nicsea  *  in  partibus  infidelium,' 
and  afterwards  appointed  apostolical  nundo  to  the  diet  held  at 
Franklbrt  for  the  election  of  the  emperor  Francis  II.  This 
missioo  accomplished,  in  1794  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignify 
of  a  cardinal,  and  was  instituted  to  the  united  sees  of  Monte- 
Fisscotiesnd  Cometo. 

On  the  in?arion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1798,  though 
every  efibrt  was  made  to  sdze  Cardinal  Maury,  he  escaped 
mider  disgniae  to  Venice,  where  he  asristed  at  the  con- 
dave  ttsembled  for  the  election  of  Pius  VII.  In  1799  he 
ratnmed  to  Rome  upon  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Suwarrow, 
snd  was  accreditea  as  ambassador  to  his  exiled  king, 
Loots  XVIII.f  who  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Mittau. 
This  office  he  resigned  on  the  recondliation  of  the  church  of 
Rooie  with  the  government  of  France  under  Napoleon,  on 
whi^  occasion  he  addressed  to  the  First  Consul  a  letter, 
ffmr**f**  in  the  most  submissive  language,  praying  for  per- 
Bnasion  to  return  to  France.  This  letter,  which  was  deemed 
not  to  he  in  unison  with  the  tenor  of  his  former  conduct,  sub- 
jected him  In  after-times  to  the  reproaches  and  persecutions  of 
the  party  whom  he  had  served  with  so  much  personal  hazard. 
Napoleon  giadlv  received  the  proposal  of  a  recondliation  with 
«o  ajstingunhea  a  member  of  the  church  whose  establishment 
be  was  restoring  in  France :  an  interview  took  place  between 
them  at  Genoa,  and  in  May,  1806,  Maur^  reappeared  at  Paris. 
The  flattering  reception  he  there  met  with  was  calculated  to 
attach  him  to  the  interests  of  this  chief,  who  admitted  him  to 
/,  and  availed  himself  of  his  counsels  in  ecdcsias- 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  120. 


tical  matters.  He  reoeived  the  pensioh  osstgned  to  the  dig" 
nity  of  a  French  cardinal,  add  was  appointed  Tmi  Almoner 
of  Jer6me  Bonaparte.  In  1807  he  \i^as  elected  a  member  of 
the  Institute  in  the  place  of  Target,  one  of  the  advocates  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  His  acceptance  in  1810  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Paris  subjected  him  to  the  dbpleasure  of 
Pius  VII.,  between  whom  and  Napoleon  Uiere  had  arisen 
much  diaigreement  Cardinal  Maury  was  a  warm  and  sin- 
cere admirer  of  the  emperor,  and  he  not  only  espoused  his 
cause  in  the  dbputes  witn  the  head  of  the  churdi,  but  took 
every  occasion,  which  the  frequent  victories  of  this  diicf 
afibrded  him,  of  testifying  his  eratitude  by  the  expfesrioaS  of 
admiration  which  were  contained  in  his  mandates  to  the  derey 
of  his  diocese.  These  mandates,  written  in  a  style  of  the 
most  florid  doquence,  do  not  remind  us  of  the  impressive  and 
en^^tic  orator  of  the  Nationsl  Assembly ;  they  were  severely 
criticised  by  the  adherents  of  the  antient  rdgime  and  by  the 
witty  frequenters  of  the  Parisian  saloons,  who  s^led  them 
*  archiepiscopal  dispatches,'  in  allusion  to  their  military  tone, 
and  their  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Napoleon's  bul- 
letins. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  the  80th  of  March,  1814, 
Maor^  was  deprived  by  the  Bourbons  of  the  administration  of 
his  diocese;  and  in  their  resentment  for  his  adherence  to 
Napoleon's  fortune  they  forgot  his  former  daring  and  power- 
ful support  of  their  totterinj^  throne.  He  then  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  imprisoned  during  one  yeaf  by  the 
orders  of  the  pope ;  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  live 
in  retirement  on  a  pension  which  was  given  to  him  in 
compensation  for  his  resignation  of  the  see  of  Monte-Fias- 
cone.  Ih  this  retirement,  deeply  affected  by  the  ingratitude 
of  his  former  party  and  that  of  the  pontiff,  to  whose  elevation 
he  had  been  instrumental,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  1817. 

'  Notwithstanding  Ins  extraordinary  eloquence,'  says  the 
Duchess  of  Abrantes,  who  knew  him  intimately, '  the  Abbd 
Maurjr  had  been  before  the  Revdution,  what  he  was  in  pro- 
scription, what  he  continued  under  the  empire,  a  man  of 
talent  rather  than  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  curate  of  the  time 
of  the  League  rather  than  an  abbd  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.'  She  adds  that  his  figure  was  in  the  highest  degree 
disagreeable,  but  the  description  she  gives  of  it  appears  rather 
a  caricature  than  a  portrait. 

His  principal  work, '  Essais  sur  TEloQuence  de  la  Chaire/ 
3  vols.  8vo.,  published  after  his  death  by  his  nephew  Louis 
Sifirein  Maury,  still  muntaina  its  well-merited  popularity. 
His  mind  was  formed  to  appreciate  the  eloquence  orMassillon, 
Boesuet,  and  Bourdaloue,  and  his  criticisms  on  the  other 
French  divines  are  in  general  as  correct  as  they  are  temperate. 
In  his  reriew,  however,  of  English  pulpit  oratory  he  mani- 
fests a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  our  most 
celebrated  preachers,  such  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sheslock,  and 
Barrow,  and  he  selects  Blair  as  the  best  model  of  English 
eloquence ;  the  comparison  which  he  draws  between  him  and 
Massillon  is  necessarily  most  uniavourable  to  the  former  His 
own  Panegmic  of  St  Augustine  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  French  pulpit  eloquence.  He  is  also  supposed^ 
conjoindjr  with  TAbb^  de  Boismont,  to  be  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  '  Lettres  sur  I'Etat  actud  de  la  Religion  et  du 
Clerg^  de  France.' 

There  is  a  notice  of  the  life  of  Cardinal  Maury  in  *  L'Ami 
de  la  Religion  et  du  Roi,'  vol.  xii. 

(Biogrmphie  NouodU  des  ContenyMjrams,  val.  xiii. ;  Alison, 
Hiii,  tf  Mirope,  vd.  i. ;  MSmoires  de  la  Duchesse  <t  Abrantes  ; 
Biogrtgthie  UmverseOe  Clasdquey  Deuxitoe  Partie,  Paris, 
1829 ;  Biographie  Modeme,  vol.  ii. ;  and  a  curious  work  en- 
titled JHcHomudrs  dea  Ginmettes,  Paris,  1815,  in  which  are 
fully  detailed  the  political  variations  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  of  the  Revolution  and  the  empire,  though  sometimes 
with  more  sarcasm  than  truth.) 

MAXIMUM  IN  MACHINES.  In  all  machinery  there 
are  certain  relations  between  the  motive  powers  and  resist- 
ances to  be  overcome,  which  render  the  effect  produced  a 
maximum  with  respect  to  quantity  of  motion  or  velocity,  or 
which  render  the  time  of  the  performance  a  minimum. 

In  investigations  rdating  to  this  subject  it  is  usud  to  con^ 
sider  that  in  every  machine  there  is  a  certain  point  at  which, 
if  the  moving  power  were  immediately  applied,  and  a  certain 

Soint  at  which  if  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  were  imme- 
iately  applied,  the  effect  produced  would  be  the  sam^  as  that 
which  is  produced  by  Uie  machine  in  its  actual  state.  Thus, 
in  a  maoiine  coDsisting  of  several  wheels  and  axles  with 
which  weights  are  raised  by  means  of  ropes  passing  over  their 
circumferences,  the  points  at  which  the  ropes  immediately 
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COimectod  with  the  moYing  power  and  renstince  are  tangento 
to  the  dnumferenoes  are  those  at  which  the  forces  are  cod- 
edved  to  be  applied.  Also,  if  several  forces  act  at  once  as 
Boving  powex«|  and  resistances  are  to  be  overoonie  at  once  at 
various  points,  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  and  that  of  all 
the  resistances  must  be  taken  for  the  eflediTe  moving  power 
and  the  efiective  renstance.  The  pcnnts  of  application  of 
these  resultant  forces  are  to  be  found,  and  at  these  points  such 
resultant  forces  are  oonoeived  to  be  applied :  the  effects  of 
fiiction^  the  rigidity  of  ropes,  and  eveiy  other  impediment  to 
the  action  of  the  madune,  are  also  to  be  estimated  and  applied 
as  additions  to  the  resistance  which  b  to  be  overcome ;  and 
thus  a  complex  machine  is  reduced  to  an  equivalent  me- 
dumical  power  of  a  simple  form.  The  velocities  of  the 
pomts  at  which  these  resultant  forces  are  conceived  to  be 
applied  are  equal  to  the  velocities  oi  the  power  and  re- 
sistance. 

The  motion  in  machines  may  be  of  two  kmds.  On  the 
application  of  force  to  a  machine  previously  at  rest^  a  certain 
movement  is  induced,  and  this  movement  for  a  time  is  ao- 
celerative ;  but  in  some  machines,  after  a  while,  the  redsting 
power  and  the  friction  of  the  materials  destroy  the  accelera- 
tion, when,  unless  the  madiine  is  subject  to  variations  of 
force,  as  is  the  case  with  those  which  are  impelled  by  the 
wind  or  by  the  force  of  men  or  animals,  the  movement  will 
become  unifonn.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  machines 
which  are  acted  on  by  a  constantly  aooelerative  power,  as 
when  a  weight  at  one  end  of  a  rope  passing  over  a  wheel 
descends  from  an  elevated  place  and  ruses  a  weight  attached 
to  the  other  extremity; 

If  the  velocities  of  the  pcnnts  of  application  of  the  equiva- 
lent forces  are  uniform,  a  simple  e(|uation  will  express  the 
dynamical  equilibrium  of  the  machine ;  for,  F  representing 
the  moving  power^  and  Y  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves, 
f  the  force  of  resistance  and  v  its  velocity,  we  have  in  the 
case  of  equilibrium 

rv=/«; 

tike  ftrst  member  of  the  oouation  is  frequently  deagnated  the 
moBMntum  of  impulse,  ana  the  seoond  the  effect  produced  by 
the  machine. 

But  the  eflect  of  a  moving  power  on  a  machine  In  motion 
is  different  from  that  of  an  equal  power  on  a  machine  at  rest ; 
for  the  effect  produced  bv  any  constant  power  in  the  former 
case  depends  upon  its  rdative  velocity,  or  the  diflerenoe  be- 
tween ita  own  velocity  and  that  of  the  machuie,  and,  by 
Dvnamics,  it  varies  with  the  square  of  the  relative  vebdty. 
Tnevefore,  in  ordor  to  mtroduoe  the  ahaolnte  effect  of  a  foroe 
into  the  equation  of  equilibrium  in  place  of  the  eflSdent  foroe, 
there  must  be  siven  the  velodty  which  would  render  the 
ftroe  quite  ineflkctual,  as  well  as  the  actual  velodty  of  the 
pdnt  of  application :  let  the  former  be  representea  by  Y', 
and  the  Utter  by  Y ;  then  F  representing  the  absohite  foroe 
when  the  velocm  is  lero,  and  F  the  actaial  force  when  the 
velodty  is  Y  (F  being  determined  by  the  Wei^t  or  redst- 
anee  which  is  fiBt  sumdent  to  prevent  the  power  from  com* 
mnnicating  motion  to  the  machine,  and  Y'  by  the  vdodty 
with  which  the  machine  can  move  when  the  resistance  is 


0, 


whence  F  =  F^ 


P  :  F  ::  Y'* 
(V'-Y)« 
^^ 


(Y'.Y)«; 


Then  the  first  member  of  the  equation  F  Y  s/v  becomes 
or,  putting  i/  for  Y'- Y,  which  gives  Y=Y'— t/,  it  becomes 


F'(^)V-.0. 


Now,  in  order  to  find  the  velodty  which  is  consistent  with 
the  production  of  the  greatest  effect  by  the  machine,  this 
expression,  which  represents  the  equivalent  of /o,  the  effi- 
cient action  of  the  machine,  is  to  be  a  maximum ;  therefore, 
differentiating  that  expression,  1/  being  the  variable,  and 
making  the  result  zero,  we  have 

aY'-St/sO;    whence  t/=:  4" V 


Y=|V'. 


and,  by  substitution, 

Ilonce,  if  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  machine  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  varied,  it  should  be  rendered  such  that  the 
velodty  Y  of  the  ]X)int  of  application  of  the  equivalent  force 


is  one-third  of  the  greatest  vded^  Y'  wUdi  tte  p0«tr  cb 
produce  if  unresisted.    Substituting  this  valoa  of  V  b  tb 

above  equation  for  F  wegetFss  — P;  tbeMbrePY.tW 

momentum  of  impulse,  or  the  effect  of  the  1 

^F^'  when  that  effect  ia  a  maximum,  the  i 

maimng  unaltered. 

If  two  bodiea  are  connected  togedier  by  a  ffoible  G»» 
(supposed  to  be  without  wdght^  passmg  ever  a  puDcy  tt  titr 
common  summit  of  a  doubly  Incuned  pbne,  Ae  parti  tf  tlr 
line  being  parallei  to  the  surfiKses  of  the  two  phaes;  thenw 
Ution  between  the  wdgfats  may  be  detendaed  m  tkt  tfat 
momentum  of  diat  which  ia  to  be  nosed  1^  the  dssomi  oTt^ 
other  may  be  a  maximum.  Let  o  and  v  be  die  vci^to  o< 
the  bodies,  or  the  forces  of  gravity  acting  en  them  mtnflv 
and  let  0  and  e^  be  the  respective  indmations  of  the  ploM 
on  which  they  are  placed,  to  the  horiion ;  then  pnn.$mA 
w  sm.  0^  are  the  forces  of  gravi^  on  tibe  plnss,  sad  rn^ 

qnently  ^ --j-jj is  Ae  aeeelentive  force  bf  viftii 

p  descends. 

Now,  by  dynaadcs,  the  velocity  of  a  body  varies  viih  lir 
foroe  and  time ;  therefore,  v  repraaentii^  the  vdodt?  J 
p  or  IP,  and  I  the  time  of  motion, 

p  nn.  B—w  ain.  O' 

V    OC    ' r I  , 

P+W  * 

and  oonaequentiy  the  momentom  w  varies  with 

£wnn.  0-i^nn.  9 

P+V 

tiiis  expresdon  is  to  be  a  maximum ;  titerefors,  difiKoliitia; 
it,  w  being  the  variable,  and  making  the  lesdt  eqesi  to  inf 
the  value  of  w  may  be  found  m  terms  of  p  by  a  qodnu 
equation :  thus  the  required  rektion  amy  be  obtaM. 

If  it  were  reqiurea  to  find.  In  any  machine  wkidi  vm 
reduced  to  its  most  simple  state  may  w  oottsiderad  m  i^ 
or  a  wheel  and  axle,  the  ratio  of  the  velodty  of  the  wont 

Ciwer  to  that  of  the  renstance  to  be  ofweoae  vba  « 
tter  is  a  maximum,  the  following  process  may  be  and. 
Let  the  arms  of  the  supposed  lever,  or  the  senidinriBi 
of  the  supposed  whed  and  axle,  be  reptesented  by  riai'^. 
thepowerp  bemg  applied  at  the  extremity  of  r,  md  the  l^ 

vat  that  of  P. 


By  the  nature  of  the  lercr,/5  -7 

in  the  case  of  equilibrium ;  therefore,  when  the  powfr  if  ni 
as  to  produce  motion,  the  motive  foroe  may  be  exprmrd  tn 

p'-  —  if  applied  at  the  extremity  of  r.    Now,  m  onvr 

that  the  momentum  of  the  mertia  of  v  at  a  diitmrr  /fH* 
the  folcram  may  be  made  equivalent  to  the  nMNnest! 
inertia  of  a  body  at  a  distance  r,  on  represcntiog  lodi 

hyp",  we  have  p"r«=u;r^;  whence  p"»  — 5-  :  thriWr 

inertia  to  be  overcome,  if  applied  at  a  distaaes  t  Iroa  ^ 

fulcrum,  will  therefore  be  p  -f  -3-  , 


b»r» 


die  iffvbnuft 


foroe  at  the  extremity  of  r  will  be 


r^— iprr 


P  + 


10  H*     _  f*p+ior* 


But,  by  dynamics,  the  velodty  of  a  body  varies  vitb  i^  ki«» 
and  time ;  therefore,  repreaenting  the  voloci^  at  tbs  oi  *^ 
the  arm  r  by  v, 

r^-arrr 

in  order  to  obtain  the  velodty  at  the  end  of  the  sroi  t « ^ 
expresnon  for  v  must  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  r  to  r';  that* 
fore  the  velocity  at  the  latter  extremity  varies  with 

This  expression  is  to  be  a  maximum ;  thsreforr,  00  fiiftn«>| 
ating  it,  r*  being  the  variable,  and  making  the  renlt  (sHA|I 
SKcro,  there  will  be  obtained  the  ratio  of  r  to  r'  (vbidi  ■  thil 
same  as  that  of  the  velocities  of  p  and  ir)  censisteatly  vitb  M 
condition  that  the  velocity  of  v  is  a 
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MAXIMUS,  KUTILIUS,  t  Bontti  jumt,  whose  period 
ii  iDoertiiii,  bat  he  pnbthW  wrote  under  Severus  and  Cara- 
caUs.  The  oolj  work  of  his  mentioned  in  the  Florentine 
Index  if  Ad  Legem  Falcidiem,  or  a  commentary  oo  the  Lex 
Fikidii  (-2)^.  ao,  a.  125).  There  ia  one  exceipt  from 
Mainrai  in  the  Diccat. 

Q.  ComLTDB  Mazimits,  a  contemporary  of  Cioerq^  was 
the  BMstcr  of  C.  Trriiatiiia  Testa,  the  friend  of  Ciceh>  and 
Horace (Ck9ero,.^/)mrKM,  Tii.  8, 17;  IXg.  1,  tit  2,  s.  2, 
S.45).  There  is  no  ezoorpt  from  his  writings  in  the 
JXgett,  bat  he  ia  oooe  cited  bj  Alfenua  Varus  {D^.  S3, 
tit  7»  1. 16),  who  mSen  his  opinion  to  that  of  Senrius  on 
tbe  qaestioa  that  it  a  vinea  (Tinejard)  was  bequeathed  with 
tbe  'instnuaentam,*  tbe  word  *  inatramentum  *  compriaed  the 
nka,  raades,  poles,  and  atakca. 

MATTfLY,  the  nopdar  name  ct  the  Ifk 
teds  of  the  geans  J&fkemtra  and  its  alliea. 
P.CSO  Bosru  (referred  to  Mt^^  m  P. 
thegenemof  .QiAaMrw:  Th»  BaHiB  vemma 
hsbfting  a  irreat  oart  of  Europe,  ia  tbe  trpe. 

MAYER,  8IMONE,  a  compoaerof  matrqwte  during 
tiM  kter  psrt  of  the  last,  and  earij  in  the  presort  centuy, 
was  bom  m  Bavaria  (aC  Sandcvadoaf,  in  1760,  aooording  to 
Gerber;  at  Mendoif,  in  1768,  aa  stated  by  Lichtenthal), 
and  at  an  early  age  sent  to  stndjr  auuic  in  Italy,  in  whidi 
eooatry  he  passed  tne  greater  portion  of  his  life»  and  drew  his 
brt  breath.  In  1802  he  waa  choaen  as  Maestro  di  Capella 
lo  die  church  of  Maria  Magnore  in  Bergamo.  In  1799  ap- 
peared hia  first  distinguished  opera,  now  known  under  the 
title  of 'BFanatieo  perlaMusMau'  In  1802  he  produced 
hb'Miateri  Eleurini,^  which  on  tiie  Continent  has  always 
been  eonadered  a  work  of  the  first  dass,  though  we  believe 
it  aever  readied  this  countrjr.    It  ia  supposed  to  have  pre* 


Dsivd  tbe  wa^  for  the  reception  of  Moaart's 
Itdv,  by  the  introduction  of  richer  harmony  and'  fuller  and 
bolder  accompaniments.  In  1803  he  brought  out,  at  Vienna, 
* L'Efpnvoeo,'  an  opera  bu&;  and  in  the  same  year  '  La 
Ginevrs  di  Scoaia,'  founded  on  the  epiaode  of  Ariodante,  in 
the'Qriando  Furioao,'  which  yet  keen  possession  of  the 
ItdiaD  lyric  stage.  So  indeed  do  hia 'Lodoiska,"Aleramo 
ed  Adebria,'  and  'Ia  B4iaa  Bianca,  e  la  Roaa  Rosea,'  the 
nbject  of  the  latter  from  the  history  of  our  wars  of  the  Red 
aid  White  Roaes.  But  the  matnem  of  his  oonceptiona,  and 
tbe  most  ati&iiig  proof  of  tbe  eneiigy  of  his  miaa,  are  evi- 
denced m  his  aerioBS  opera,  'Medea,'  first  nBade  known  ia 
London  by  Madame  Pacta,  whose  personation  of  the  Soroereas 
of  Cokshb  waa  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  fineat 
bistrionic  eflbrta  that  any  stage  in  any  country  had  exhibited, 
cad  vho  did  no  lem  juatice  to  the  vigorous  music  of  the  com- 
poser than  to  the  daancal  taste  of  the  poet,  the  living  and 
vcU  known  Sgnor  Roaetti,  who  built  his  drama  on  the  foun« 
dsbons  bud  by  Euripides  and  Corneille. 

The  bold  determmation  of  Mayer  (and  also  of  Faer)  to 
draw  more  eflecta  fifom  the  orchestra— to  give  to  his  oompo- 
ndoos  a  hi^ier  colouring,  as  well  aa  deeper  contrasts  of  light 
sad  shade,  than  had  been  allowed  fay  the  Italian  achool— met 
tt  frst  with  mudi  opposition  horn  the  sturdy  non-pogrea- 
aoaists,  and,  through  their  influence,  from  the  puUic  gene- 
lally.  But  Uie  enlarged  powers  of  the  art  thus  obtvned  soon 
bicBBe  apnareni,  overcame  all  resistance,  and  the  Italy  of 
fm  di7  aooa  anodier  to  the  numberleas  instaneea  of  one  ez- 
tnmt  pa■in^^'  into  its  oppoaite;  fi^r  the  clamour  of  all  kinda  of 
bn^iag  inatnanents  at  preaent  supplies  the  want  of  inventkm, 
osyeven  of  taste  in  jplsgiarism.  ELence  what  Grotiy  un- 
jastty  ad  captioualy,  if^not  joalously,  said  half  a  century  ago— 
that  M<nrt  ^  piaeed  the  statue  in  the  orcheatra,  the  pedestal  on 
the  rtsge'— amy  now  with  the  strictest  nroprie^  oe  affirmed 
of  reeent  Italian  cxmpoaers;  with  this  aodition,  that  the  atatue 
ethibitB  nothing  but  distorted  features  and  fidae  proportiODs. 
Majcr  died  December  2nd,  1845. 
MAYHEM.    XMaim,?.  C] 

MATNE,  jasper,  waa  bom  in  1604,  in  Denmshmt. 
AAer  having  oontinoed  at  Westminster  school  till  nineteen 
yews  oU,  he  was  csitensd  aa  a  aervitor  of  Christchurch,  Oxford ; 
asdialttl  he  commenced  M.A.  Taking  holr  orders,  he  b&. 
d,  beina  praaented  by  his  ooUe^ 


to  toro  fivingB  m  the  neighbourhood,  oontinurd  to  reaide  in 
the  vainmtj.  Ha  waa  created  D.O.  in  1646.  Firmlv  de- 
vstad  to  the  royal  causa,  he  waa  deprived  of  hia  atndeafs 
fhee  ba  1648,  and  soon  lost  both  of  his  vieara^  But  his 
s|drit  waa  unbroken;  and  in  1652  he  held  a  pubbc  diaputation 
vith  a  noted  Aniteptiit  preacher.  Afterwards  he  leaded, 
tiD  the  Rcatacalion,  f  cb^dain  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Eari  of 


Devonahiro.  In  1660  he  waa  restored  to  his  livinga;  he  then 
became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  a  canon  oif  Ghria^ 
church,  and  arebdeaoon  of  Chichester.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
in  1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle  acHoining  to  the  choir  of 
Christchurch.  Dr.  Mayne  published,  m  1662,  a  translation 
of  a  pert  of  Ludan's  DisJogiies ;  and  also  several  sermons  and 
scattmd  poema.  But  he  is  now  remembered  only  through 
the  humour  which  marked  lus  conversation,  and  which  gavo 
btfth  to  two  playa  of  his :  1,  *  The  City  Match,  a  Comedy,* 
1689,  folio ;  1668, 4to. ;  1659, 8vo. ;  and  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  Dodslcy's  '  Old  Plays ;'  a  work  considerably  more  amwdng 
than  decorous,  and  especially  livdy  in  its  satire  on  tho 
Puritans;  2,  <The  Amorous  Wane,  a  trsgi-comedy/  1648, 
4to. 

MAZZOLI'NI,  LODOVrCO,  a  celebrated  odnter  of 
Ferrara,  sometimes  called  Lodovioo  Ferrarese.  was  bom  about 
1481.  Maziolini,  like  several  other  distinguisbed  painters  not 
Florentines,  owing  to  the  silence  of  Vaaari  regarding^  them, 
baa  only  recently  received  his  due  meed  of  praise.  Hu  name 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  Mazzolino,  a  name  given  by 
Lomazzo  to  Parmigiano,  as  the  diminutive  of  Mazzuola,  and 
Vasari  has  noticed  him  alightly  under  the  name  of  MaUni, 
whence,  aaya  Lanai,  he  has  been  divided  into  two— Malini 
and  Mmofini,  and  treated  as  two  distinct  scholars  of  Lorenzo 
Costa,  instead  of  one  and  the  same  ;  an  error  which  ia  not 
corrected  by  Barufbldi,  the  histMian  of  the  Ferrarese  painters, 
who  appeara  to  have  had  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  him. 
Mazaolini  was  nevertheless,  m  juctures  of  small  dimensioxia 
and  small  figurea,  one  of  the  most  suocessiU  of  all  the  cai  j 
Italian  painters.  Hia  worka  are  miniature  altar-pieces,  ana 
are  excellent  in  colour,  light  and  ahade,  and  expression ;  and 
even  in  composition  they  are  equal  to  the  best  woriu  of  their 
style,  the  symmetrical.  Thev  are  on  the  whole  little  inferior 
to  the  small  worka  by  Garofiuo.  Mazaolini  generally  painted 
ardiitectoral  backgrounds,  and  these  are  remarkable  (or  tho 
beantilul  detml  of  the  oraamenta  and  figures  in  basso-rilievo 
which  are  introduced  into  them.  He  died  at  Ferran  in 
1680. 

The  worka  of  Mazmlini  are  not  numerous.  There  oro 
sevenJ  in  the  Capitol  and  ui  the  Doria  Gallery  at  Rone; 
four  in  the  Gallery  of  Berlin,  among  which  is  a  vakablo 
Uffge'mctureon  woo<L  of  Christ  disputing  with  the  Docton;  it 
ia  maAed  MDXXIV.  Zenar  Ludovicua  Mazzolinua  Ferrariea- 
sia.  There  are  two  also  very  charscteriatic  worka  of  this 
maater  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  London ;  and  two  in  the 
Galloy  of  Boloana.  Besidea  these,  there  are  very  few  au- 
thenticated woiia  by  thia  painter,  many  bein^  no  doubt  aa- 
cribed  to  other  masters,  especially  to  Gandenzio  Ferrari,  aa  ia 
the  caae  with  a  beantifid  Nativity  in  the  Fkweatine  Gdlery. 

Sand,  Siona  PUtariea,  &c.) 
ECCA,  tfie  birth-ptace  of  Mohammed,  and  the  holy  d^ 
of  the  Mohammedans,  is  ritnated  in  that  part  of  Aralna 
which  is  called  El  Hediaa  op  Hedj,  about  21''  80^  N.  kt. 
and  40*  20^  E.  long.,  and  seventy  nulei  from  the  Red  Sea,  ia 
a  stnught  line. 

Thia  aty  ia  situated  in  a  narrow  and  sandy  valley,  the  main 
direction  of  which  is  fnta  north  to  south.  The  breadth  of 
the  valley  vari«i  from  one  hundred  to  aev^  hundred  naoea: 
the  chief  part  of  the  dty  ia  placed  where  the  valley  is 
wideat  In  the  narrower  part  are  ringle  rovra  of  houses  only 
or  detached  ahope.  The  town  itself,  or  that  put  where  the 
bonaes  are  oontiguoua  to  one  another  and  constitute  one  mass, 
oovera  a  space  of  about  fifteen  hundred  paces  in  length,  but 
the  whole  extent  of  ground  oomiirehended  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Mecca  amounta  to  three  thousand  five  hundred 
paoea  in  length.  The  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  are 
Wntwo  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  completely  barren 
and  destitete  of  trees.  The  valley  slopes  gently  towards  the 
south.  Most  of  the  town  is  situated  m  the  vane>  tself,  but 
there  are  some  parte  built  on  theadea  of  the  mountains,  espe- 
cially on  the  eastern  chain. 

The  streeto  of  Mecca  are  in  general  broader  than  thoae  of 
eastern  dtiea,  the  houses  lofty  and  of  atone,  and  the  numeroua 
windows  that  face  the  streeto  give  them  a  more  lively  and 
European  aspect  than  the  atreeto  of  Esypt  or  Syria,  where 
the  houses  present  few  vrindows  towards  the  exterior.  Many 
houses  are  thi«e  stories  high.  In  moat  tovrns  of  the  Levant 
the  narrowness  of  the  streeto  contributes  to  their  coolness,  and 
in  countries  where  wbeel-carriagea  are  not  used,  a  space  that 
allows  two  loaded  camek  to  pass  is  oonMdered  sufficient  In 
Mecca  it  was  neoemary  to  leave  the  passages  wide  for  the 
visiton  who  crowd  here.  .    .    « 

The  only  nuhlic  place  in  the  body  of  the  town  is  the  Unge 
'  *^  2N  2 
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and  dost  are  as  great  a  nuiaance  as  the  mud  ia  in  the  rainy 
•eaaon,  during  whicli  thej  are  acarcely  paasable  after  a 
shower. 

Mecca  is  badly  proTided  with  water ;  there  are  few  cis- 
terns for  recei?ing  run,  and  the  well-water  is  too  brackish 
except  for  culinary  purposes,  though  during  the  time  of  the 
jnlffnmage  the  lowest  class  of  hitfijis  drink  it  The  famous 
well  ofZemzem  in  the  great  mosque  is  indeed  copious  enough 
to  supply  the  whole  town,  but  the  water  is  not  well  tasted. 
The  best  water  is  brought  by  an  a<)ueduct  from  the  vidnit^ 
of  Ara&t,  nx  or  seven  hours  distant.  This  aqueduct  is 
wholly  built  of  stone,  and  all  those  parts  of  it  which  appear 
alx)Ye  ground  are  corered  with  a  thick  kyer  of  stone  and 
cement.  There  are  two  places  in  the  interior  of  Mecca  where 
the  aqueduct  runs  above  mund,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  let 
off  into  small  channels  or  fountains,  at  which  some  slaves  of  the 
aherif  are  stationed  to  exact  a  toll  from  persons  who  fill 
their  water-skins. 

All  the  houses  in  Mecca  except  those  of  the  principal  and 
richest  Inhabitants  are  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
lodgers,  and  divided  into  numerous  separate  apartments,  each 
consisting  of  a  sitting-room  and  a  small  kitchen.  Since  the 
pilgrimaee  has  begun  to  decline,  numerous  buildings  in  the 
outBkirts  nave  fidlen  into  ruin,  and  in  the  town  many  houses 
are  rapidly  decaying.  Except  four  or  five  houses  belonging 
lo  the  sherif,  two  medresa  or  colle^,  and  the  mosouc,  Mecca 
has  no  public  edifices,  and  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  more 
deficient  than  any  other  Eastern  city  of  the  same  size.  Burck- 
hardt  thinks  that  the  want  of  splendid  buildings  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  veneration  which  the  inhabitants  entertain  for 
their  temple,  and  which  prevents  them  from  constructing  any 
edifice  that  might  possibly  rival  it. 

The  mosque,  called  BeituUah  (God's  House),  or  El  Haram, 
is  only  renuukable  for  the  Kaaba,  which  it  encloses;  for 
there  are  several  mosques  in  other  places  of  the  East  nearly 
equal  to  it  in  size  and  superior  in  beauty.  The  Kaaba  stands 
in  an  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  colonnades :  on  the  east 
there  are  four  rows  of  j^illars  and  on  the  other  ndes  only  three. 
They  are  united  by  pomted  arches,  every  four  of  which  sup- 
port a  small  dome,  plastered  and  whitened  on  the  outride. 
The  number  of  these  domes  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and 
that  of  the  pillars  is  variously  stated  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
and  five  hundred.  The  columns  are  from  one  foot  and  a  half  to 
one  foot  and  tiirce-quarters  in  diameter,  and  above  twenty 
fbct  io  height,  but  otnerwise  there  u  little  regularity  in  them. 
No  two  capitals  or  bases  are  exactly  alike.  The  capitals  are 
of  coarse  Saracenic  woriLmanship,  and  some,  which  had  served 
fbr  other  buildines,  have,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  workmen, 
been  pUced  unside  down  upon  the  shafts. 

Seven  pavea  causeways  lead  from  the  colonnades  towards 
the  Kaaba,  or  Holy  House,  in  the  centre.  The  whole  area  of 
the  mosque  is  upon  a  lower  level  than  any  of  the  streets  sur- 
rounding it  There  is  a  descent  of  eight  or  ten  steps  from 
the  gates  on  the  north  side  into  the  platmrmof  the  colonnade, 
and  of  three  or  four  steps  from  the  gates  on  the  south  ride. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  area  stands  the  Kaaba,  which, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  Mohammedans,  was  constructed 
in  heaven  two  diousand  years  before  the  creation  of  the 
worid,  and  Adam,  the  first  believer,  erected  the  Kaaba  upon 
earth  on  its  present  rite,  which  is  exactly  below  the  spot 
which  it^occupied  in  heaven.     It  is  an  obloni?  masrive  struc- 


ture, eighteen  paces  in  leneth,  fourteen  in  broulth,  and  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  neight.  It  is  constructed  of  the 
grey  Mecca  stone,  in  large  blocks  of  different  sizes,  joined 
together  in  a  very  rough  manner  and  with  bad  cement  It 
stands  upon  a  base  two  feet  in  height,  which  presents  a  sharp 
inclined  |4ane.  As  the  roof  b  flat,  it  has  at  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  perfect  cube.  The  only  door  which  leads 
into  it  is  opened  only  two  or  three  times  in  the  year:  this 
door  is  on  the  north  ride  and  about  seven  feet  above  the 
ground :  it  is  entered  by  wooden  steps.  At  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  Kaaba,  near  the  door,  is  the  &mous  Black 
Stone ;  it  forms  a  pert  of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  building,  and 
is  four  or  ^re  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  an  irregular  oval, 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  undulating  surface, 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  smaller  stones  of  different  rizes 
and  shapes,  well  joined  together  with  a  small  Quantity  of 
cement  and  perfectly  smoothed.  Eveiy  pilgrim  kisses  this 
stone.  As  its  surface  has  been  much  worn  by  the  kisses  and 
loitcbcs  of  the  pious,  it  is  difficult  to  detenmne  the  nature  of 


the  stooe.  It  appeared  to  Bnrckhardt  to  be  a  lara,  ( 
inff  several  small  extraneous  particles  of  a  whitish  or  of  i 
yellowish  substance.  The  colour  is  now  a  deep  ivddUi  Iro«b 
approachine  to  bbwk.  The  four  rides  of  the  Kui*  ut 
covered  wiUi  a  black  silk  stuff,  hanging  down  and  lesviac  tip 
roof  bare.  This  covering  is  renewed  amrarily  at  thf  tine  u 
the  hadj,  and  is  brought  from  Cairo,  where  it  a  iMdf  u 
the  expense  of  the  Turicish  sultan.  An  opening  ii  left  &r 
the  black  stone.  The  Kaaba  remains  without  a  co%fr !« 
fifteen  days  before  the  new  one  b  put  on.  The  black  coW 
of  the  covering  spread  over  a  large  cube  In  the  audit  ta  » 
vast  square,  gives  to  the  Kaaba,  at  first  right,  a  ttry  m^it: 
and  imposing  app^uanoe.  As  it  b  &&ned  sli^btir,  ihe 
least  breeze  causes  it  to  move  with  a  riow  undulstioo/obiiii 
b  hailed  by  the  assembled  congregation  ss  a  tiga  of  t^ 
presence  of  the  guardian  angeb,  whose  wings  bjr  their  ou 
tion  are  supposed  to  produce  the  wavinff  of  tlie  eoivmr. 
Seventy  thousand  angels  have  the  Kaaba  In  thdr  bol  v  err, 
and  are  ordered  to  trensoort  it  to  Pandise  when  die  tnnpct 
of  the  last  judgment  shall  be  sounded. 

There  are  several  other  buildings  within  the  aes  of  ib 
mosque,  mostly  appropriated  to  readiM  prayers,  pmdunr, 
or  the  performance  of  devotions.  The  &maesB,  or  bolj  «rii. 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spring  found  in  the  wilderaoi  bf 
Haffar,  at  the  moment  when  her  infant  son  Ishmsri  wstdTiar 
of  tnirst  It  seems  probable  that  the  town  of  Meocs  ovo  la 
origin  to  thb  well ;  fbr  many  miles  round  no  sweet  wit?  ■ 
found,  nor  b  there  in  any  part  of  the  adjacent  eontrj » 
copious  a  supply.  It  b  enclosed  by  a  square  buildis|:flf 
masrive  construction,  with  an  entrance  to  the  north  opna^ 
into  the  room  which  contains  the  well.  Thb  mom  ii  besoti- 
fully  ornamented  with  miirblea  of  difierent  coloon;  sad  «!> 
joining  to  it,  but  having  a  aeparate  door,  b  a  snail  mn  lui 
a  stone  reservoir,  which  b  always  full  of  Zemtem  wttfr;  thi 
the  hadjis  get  to  drink  hypaanng  their  hsnd  with  iRp 
through  an  iron  grated  opening,  which  serves  as  a  wtodD*. 
into  Sie  reservoir  without  entering  the  room.  Fron  beifr 
dawn  till  near  midnight  the  well-room  b  eonstaadyBlMvith 
viritors.  It  b  conridered  a  minbde  that  the  water  of  tliii  «W1 
never  diminishes  notwithstanding  the  oonttnual  drsufrkt  frae 
it  Burckhardt  learned  that  the  water  flows  at  the  bottom  <d 
the  well,  and  that  it  is  supplied  by  a  subtenaaoooi  ririilet 

The  revenue  of  the  moaoue  b  considerable,  there  bcsag  fcv 
towns  or  districts  of  the  Turkish  empire  m  which  it  6ta 
not  possess  property  in  land  or  houses ;  but  the  rest  of  iho 
property  b  often  withheld  by  the  provincbl  aovenion,  «it 
least  it  is  reduced  bjjr  the  hands  through  wlucn  it  psaa,  i*'  • 
small  proportion  of  its  real  value. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  with  few  exeeptkm,  m  An* 
bians  from  different  coimtries ;  but  they  have  smslgini'^ 
and  they  wear  the  same  sort  of  dress  nid  have  adopted  tb 
same  customs.  They  have  two  kinds  of  emplojmcat,  oric 
and  the  service  of  the  Beitullah ;  but  the  fonner  ha«  ibe 
preference,  and  there  are  very  few  ulemas,  or  pentaa  t^ 
ployed  in  the  mosque,  who  are  not  engaged  in  coumeod 
affairs,  though  they  are  too  proud  to  punoe  them  opcsl} 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  potteriea  and  dyeiif*hoaffs 
the  people  of  Mecca  have  not  a  single  manufaetiire.  1^0^ 
the  haoj  Mecca  becomes  one  of  the  laigest  bin  b  tW 
East,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  from  the  nrirrr  a 
nations  which  frequent  it  The  meraumts  of  the  |^ 
make  large  profits  during  thb  time  by  their  ncRhuidac. 
They  have  idso  a  conriderable  trade  with  the  Bedoobs,  »d 
espeoally  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  the  KcdL  *b 
are  in  want  of  Indb  goods,  drags,  artides  of  df««,  sad  nn. 
The  greatest  profit  however  b  derived  firon  supplying  M 
for  rixty  thousand  hadjb  and  twenty  thousand  esbeU.  Tie 
consumption  of  gndn  b  much  greater  in  Arsbb  thsa  b  »J 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  fbr  the  sreat  mass  of  ^J^J^ 
btion  live  almost  entirely  on  wheat,  bariey,  lentils,  sad  nor, 
and  use  no  vesetables,  but  a  great  deaf  of  butter.  Tbc 
wholesale  merchants  are  veiy  rich,  and  have  ertablithaifptt 
at  Jidda,  whence  they  receive  neariy  all  their  "''i^^*?^: 

Mecca  was,  up  to  recent  times,  governed  by  a  iberift  «ho 
was  raised  to  thb  statkm  by  force  or  by  pernosi  iBlucDcr, 
and  the  consent  of  the  powerful  sherif  families  of  Meook  Ik 
held  however  hb  authority  from  the  Turisbh  Soltsn,  »» 
invariably  confirmed  the  individual  who  had  got  f^'f'''^^ 
the  government  When  the  power  of  the  Tm  bAnbi 
diminished,  and  the  Porte  was  no  longer  able  to  «<»■«» 
armies  with  the  hadj  caravans,  the  sherib  of  Mecca  broae 
entirely  independent,  and  disregarded  the  o>^>'<**^  It 
Porte.    But  ^ohammed  'AH  of  Egypt  has  rwtorcd  w 
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Itrahet  alone.  He  has  eamTed  hU  own  poitnit  twice :  in 
one,  hit  name  h  signed  in  mil '  Israhel  ?an  Meclcenen,  gold- 
«mit  ;*  the  other,  in  which  his  wife  is  also  engraved,  is  marlced 
•  Figurado  Faoiennn  Inrahelis  et  Ide  chw  uxoria— I.  V.  M.' 
The  pictnres  attributed  to  Israhel  van  Meckemsn,  upon  what 
authority  is  not  exj^ained,  are  all  upon  gold  grounds  and  upon 
pannel.  They  are  some  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  nianj  of  the 
llgvrea  being  about  half  the  dse  of  life,  and  in  execution  are 
eonal  to  any  woriu  of  their  stvle  extant ;  their  expression  is 
often  excellent,  and  the  coloonng  rery  clear,  forcible,  and  ef- 
feetiTe.  The  Ascension  and  Coronation  of  the  Yiri^  Joa- 
diim  and  Anne  at  the  golden  gate,  and  several  pictures  of 
Apostles,  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  are  rery  beautiful 
woi^  and  if  by  Van  Meckenen,  he  is  cYidently  entitled  to 
rank  with  the  van  Eycks,  WUhelm  von  Kohi,  Hans  Borgk- 
raur,  Hans  MemKng,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  and  other  distin- 
giushed  masters  of  that  time  and  school.  Some  of  these  pic- 
tures were  drawn  in  lithography,  in  1822,  hj  N.  Strixner. 
The  supposed  signature  of  Y an  Medcenen,  with  date,  on  a 
picture  m  the  gaRery  of  Vienna,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  Von  Mediei,  is  according  to  fiartsch  an  error. 

rHeineken,  Neue  Haehnchten  von  Kiinstlem  und  Kwut- 
aomoi ;  Fiorillo,  QtaMchte  der  Zddmenden  KunUe^  &c. ; 
Bartsch,  Pemtre-ehaifewr ;  Becker,  KunstUait,  1639  ;  Na^- 
ler,  Neues  ASgememea  Kunstkr-Lexicon ;  Dillis,  Gemdlde  m 
dor  KMgUchen  Pinakothek  zu  Miinchcn;  BnilHot^  Diction- 
wdte  de9  JlfonognanmeSf  &c.} 

MECONCVrSIS  ([from  ^^rwv,  a  poppy,  and  /^it,  a  re- 
semblance),  a  genus  or  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Papayerscee,  and  formerly  referred  to  Papaver.  This  genus 
stands  between  Papaver  and  Argemonc.  It  has  4  petals, 
numerous  stamens,  a  short  style,  5-6  radiating  free  stigmas, 
the  capsule  obovate,  opening  by  pores  beneath  the  apex. 

There  is  but  one  snecies,  Jn.  (kmtbrica^  the  Welsn  Pbppy, 
and  this  is  a  native  or  Great  Britsun,  but  it  is  a  rare  plant.  It 
is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  yellow  flowers 
which  are  very  fugacious,  and  are  seated  on  long  peduncles 
which  are  inflexed  before  the  opening  of  the  flower,  so  that 
tiie  flower-bud  is  drooping.  It  is  an  ornamental  plant,  and 
may  be  introduced  into  the  garden.  It  will  grow  in  a  rich 
lip^nt  soil,  in  a  shady  situation.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots,  or  by  seeds. 

MEDICA'GO  (from  iiii^ur^,  the  Greek  name  of  one  of 
the  spedes),  a  genus  of  plants  belons;ing  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosae,  to  the  tribe  Lotese,  and  the  subtribe  Trifbliese.  It 
has  the  calyx  somewhat  cylindrical  5-cleft,  the  keel  rather 
removed  from  the  vexillum ;  the  stamens  diadelphous ;  the 
legume  many-seeded,  of  various  forms,  reniform,  falcate,  or 
eochleate,  but  usually  twisted  in  a  spiral  manner.  The 
species  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  the  stipules  usually  cut ;  the 
leaves  triofoliate,  the  leaflet  usually  toothed,  and  the 
peduncles  1-2-many  flowered.  Thc^  are  exceedingly  nu- 
upwards  or  eighty  species  having  been  described. 


M,  aatwa,  Lucem,  has  many-flowered  racemes ;  the  pods 
compressed,  spiral,  with  two  or  three  turns,  downy,  un- 
armed ;  the  pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx  or  bract ;  the  leaf- 
lets obovate.  oblong,  dentate  above,  emarginate.  This  plant 
is  a  native  or  Europe,  and  is  found  wild  in  JGngland  and  scot- 
land.  It  has  an  erect  stem,  with  yellow  or  violet  flowers. 
It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  fields  of  Europe  [Lucxair. 
P.  C],  and  &bin^n  says  that  '  the  wild  specimens  found 
•re  scarcely  naturalised.'  This  is  the  fin^ucn  or  Theophrastus, 
*  Plant,  de  Cans.'  lib.  2,  cap.  20 ;  and  the  Medica  of  Pliny, 
lib.  18,  cap.  10. 

M/faioaia  has  the  racemes  many-flowered,  the  pods  com- 
pressed, sidLle-shaped,  downy,  unarmed ;  the  pedicels  shorter 
than  the  calyx,  longer  than  the  bract ;  the  leaflets  obovate- 
oblong,  dentate  above,  emarginate,  mucronate.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe  on  dry  mountainous  pastures.  In  England  it  is  a  rare 
plant,  but  is  occasionally  found  on  dry  gravelly  banks  and 
old  walls.  This  species  is  said  to  be  the  Lucem  which  is 
cultivated  in  Switzerland. 

M,  Lupuiina^  Black  Medick,  or  Black  Honsuch,  has  many- 
flowered  dense  oval  spikes ;  the  pods  compressed,  kidney- 
ahaped,  with  a  spiral  point  rugged  with  longitudinal  branched 
prominent  veins ;  the  stipules  obliquely  ovite,  slightly  toothed ; 


trope 

grounds,  and  is  plentiful  in  Great  Britain.     It  affords  excel- 
lent fodder  for  sheep,  and  must  be  treated  in  tlie  same  way 


M>  afiforea^  Tree  Medick,  is  a  villous  shrubby  plant ;  it  has 


obovate-cordate  leaflets  nearly  entire ;  the  slipnlcs  ti-r . 
acute,  entire ;  the  pedunclea  racemose ;  the  legumet  fti;. « '. 
twisted,  reticulated  from  trsntverse  veins;  8-S<«r<l.d. '^ 
seeds  somewhat  kidney-shaped.  This  plant  is  s  nstivr  (^  •• 
south  of  Europe,  and  appem  to  be  the  icOrw^t  of  Th<V'( 
tus,  «Hist.  Plant.'  lib.  4,  cap.  5;  lib.  1,  cto.9;  '\)A  .* 
Plant.,'  lib.  5,  cap. 6 ;  and  the  c^rvvoc of  DtoKorifloi.  I>  , 
cap.  113.  It  is  also  the  Cytiaus  of  the  Ronans:  Flii:,- 
18,  cap.  24 ;  Virgil,  '  Eel.'  i.  79 ;  *  Gcorg.'  8. 491.     ' 

Besides  the  first  three  species,  described  abofe,  M.  n.> 
iata^  M.  mmima^  and  Jif.  denttadata  are  natives  of  (, 
Britain.  M.  muricata  was  at  one  time  admitted  inin  ;*. 
British  Flora  as  growing  on  the  sea-shore  at  Orfoni  m  « 
folk ;  Mr.  Babington,  in  hia  *  Manual,'  states  thst  br  b  < 
vinced,  from  personal  obeervatiQa,  that  no  such  jilsnl  aiv  •: 
ists  in  that  locality.' 

In  cultivation  tiie  species  may  be  easOv  rsised  fron  » 
and  the  shrubby  species  propanted    by  cuttinei. 
perennial  herbaceous  species  may  be  propagated  bydx. 
their  roots. 

(Babington,  Manual  Brii.  Boi.;  Fnas,  ^Spwjtw  Pi,-.  • 
rum  Ftorm  Classiag.) 

ME'DICI,  GIAW  GIA'COMO,  Manpiis  of  M. 
nano,  bom  at  Milan  in  1495,  was  the  son  of  a  tvv  - 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan.     He  entered  e«1y  the  nilitirr : 
fbssion,  in  which  he  showed  great  coursge,  acoompuioti  • « 
a  want  of  all  principle.      In  the  war  between  thr  I>. . 
powers  and  the  Trench,  for  the  disputed  poase»ion  of  w  • 
oardy,  Medici  took  the  part  of  his  coontrynen,  sod  «ri 
under  Pcscara  in  the  campaign  of  1522,  m  which  the  Fn .  •. 
were  driven  out  of  Lombardy.     He  acquired  the  conv  > . 
of  the  Duke  Francis  Sfom  and  of  his  chaneeltor  Mor* 
who  employed  him  to  murder  Astorre  VisooatI,  s  dc5<.'!'- 
of  the  former  dynasty  of  the  dukes  of  Milsn,  nb"  ..  * 
umbrage  to  the  actual  occupant  of  the  ducal, throoe.   M-. 
having  committed  the  deea,  was  sent  to  anist  in  reo)^^.*: 
the  castle  of  Musso,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  the  i 
of  Como,  which  was  still  held  bj  the  French*  He  mm'. 
in  taking  possession  af  it,  and  he  kept  it  for  himself  for  yr 
after,  defying  from  his  stronghold  tne  doke*s  sntboritr,  r 
making  preoatory  incursions  amone-  his  neighboon.    ^   ' 
Francis  I.  again  invaded  Lombaroy,  in  1525,  Mcdki  u 
an  incursion  into  the  Valtellina  which  belonged  to  the  (f*^* 
sons,  and  took  possession  of   Chiavenna.     Tbe  Gr>-'. 
alarmed  for  their  own  country,  recalled  their  troop  «'  ' 
were  serving  as  auxiliaries  in  the  French  cunp,  sod  ti  •  'r- 
fection  is  sdd  to  have  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  K  -. 
Francis  at  Pavia.  In  consequence  of  thb  service,  Mcdin  »l 
acknowledged  by  the  duke  as  feudatory  of  Mwso  mi  '.'•i'- 
places,  with  the  title  of  ChatelaJn. 

In  the  subsequent  quarrel  between  Duke  Sfons  imJ '  • 
overbearing  allies  the  SpanianiB,  Medici  pot  hinfHf  it  *'< 
head  of  the  disaficcted  Milanese  emigrants,  snd  ssnoiv '  '• 
Spaniards,  but  after  a  time,  the  Spanish  goreraor  of  >!  - 
succeeded  in  conciliating  Medici,  on  whom  he  oonferrrd  'Jm 
title  of  Marquis  of  Musso.  The  object  of  Medid  w  t? 
carve  out  a  principality  for  himself  at  the  ezpeosaof  hii  nr."^ 
hours.  He  again  invaded  the  Valtellina  and  took  Morbf.- ' 
At  last,  in  the  year  1532,  Duke  Sfima,  ]iartly  bjr  kfct,  a 
partly  by  ofiering  him  a  sum  of  money  with  an  ttap<^?  **' 
the  past,  made  him  give  up  Mnaso  ana  his  other  ttrv*^'^^- 
Medici  then  retired  to  Piedmont  and  entared  tbeierio'  .< 
the  Duke  of  Savojr.  Here  his  career  as  an  adventaifr  w* 
minated.  Medici  afterwards  served  in  thecampaien  of  J*' 
against  the  French  in  Piedmont  Having  retttmed  to  M  - 
after  the  death  of  Duke  Sforza,  he  was  msde  Min,L*  ' 
Marignano  by  Charles  V.  He  then  went  to  Spsio.T* 
whence  he  accompanied  Charies  in  his  ezpcditiott  •pi^  '•'* 
revolted  Flemings.  From  thence  he  went  to  HncW  ' 
fight  for  the  emperor  agunst  the  Turks,  and  sft«wf  f^ 
served  in  G^ermanv  under  Charles  himself  against  tbe  Dtif 
Saxony.  Retuming  to  Italy,  Medici  was  appobted  to  \t^ 
command  of  the  cxpcdidon  against  Siena,  which  citj  be  t.it 
after  a  long  siege  in  the  year  1555.  On  his  retara  w  »» 
received  by  Duke  Cosmo  I.  of  Tuscany  at  Florence,  •  ;• 

Seat  honour,  and  on  this  occasion  his  relstjotiship  n>  •« 
edici  of  Tuscany  was  acknowledged  by  Cooto,  ootv.t  • 
standing  which  it  is  still  greatly  doubted,  or  rather  dbbtlio  " 
On  his  return  to  Milan,  Medici  fell  ill  and  ified  i» /^r^ 
ber,  1 555.  The  Duke  of  Alba,  Spanish  gownor  oM«  i^, 
attended  him  in  his  last  moments.  His  body  wis  tai';  - 
Marignano  with  great  pomp,  but  afterwards  his  bmtbf?  y^* 
dinal  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici  having  become  pojw,  in  i^» 
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toinbt  •!«  deep  holes,  in  wlucfa  the  cofflni  tro  depontad ;  that 
of  Mduunmed  is  cued  in  nlrer.  The  floor  oetween  the 
ourtaln  and  the  nilingi  is  inhdd  with  Tariomlv  coloured 
diarble  in  mosaic;  ^lass  kimps  are  suspended  all  round  the 
curtains,  which  are  lighted  ereiy  evening  and  renudn  burning 
all  night  The  whole  of  the  endoeure  is  ooTered  with  a  fine 
Udtf  dome  rising  far  above  the  domes  which  form  the  roof  of 
the  colonnades,  and  is  visible  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
town.  As  soon  as  pilgrims  to  Medina  catch  sight  of  it  they 
repeat  some  prajen. 

Ifear  the  curtain,  and  within  the  rulines,  ii  the  tomb  of 
Setna  Fatme,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of  Ali ; 
it  consists  of  a  catamlque  forming  a  cube,  covered  with  a 
ridily  embroidered  black  brocade,  and  without  any  other  orna- 
ment. 

Mohammedan  tradition  sajs,  that  when  the  last  trumpet 
shall  sound  Aysa  (Jesus  Chnst)  is  to  descend  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  to  announce  to  the  inhabitants  the  great  day  of 
lodgment ;  after  which  he  is  to  die,  and  will  be  buried  in  this 
lieqira  by  the  side  of  Mohammed ;  that  when  the  dead  shall 
rise  from  their  graves,  they  will  both  rise  together  and  ascend 
to  heaven,  where  Avsa  will  be  ordered  by  the  Almighty  to 
sepante  the  faithful  from  the  infidels.  In  conformity  with 
this  trsdition  the  spot  is  pointed  at  through  the  curtun  of  the 
He^jra  where  the  tomb  of  Aysa  will  be  ^aced. 

Four  gates  lead  to  the  interior  of  the  mosque ;  a  fbw  steps 
are  to  M  ascended  from  the  neighbouring  streets  up  to  the 
sates,  the  area  of  the  mosque  being  at  a  somewhat  higher 
Mvel,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  at  Mecca.  About  three 
hours  after  sunset  the  gates  are  regularly  shut  by  means  of 
folding  doors  coated  with  iron,  and  not  opened  tUl  about  an 
hour  Mibre  dawn ;  but  those  who  wish  to  pray  all  night  in 
the  mosque  can  esusily  obtain  permission  from  the  eunuch  on 
guard,  who  sleeps  near  the  Hecyra.  During  Ramadhan  the 
moeoue  is  kept  open  the  whole  night. 

Tne  inhabitants  of  Medina,  like  those  of  Mecca,  are  not 
Bedouins,  but  strangers,  who  have  come  to  the  place  as  pil- 
grims  and  afterwards  settled  there,  or  they  are  descendants  of 
such  strangers.  Medina  is  not  so  gpreat  a  place  of  commerce 
as  Mecca,  and  the  merchants  are  not  so  nch,  but  it  has  the 
advanta^  of  having  a  oonnderable  tract  around  which  is  fit 
for  cultivation,  and  there  are  many  wealthy  landowners  in  the 
town,  who  let  out  their  possessions  to  poorer  people.  Wheat 
and  bariey  are  cultivated,  but  the  chief  profit  arises  from  the 
plttitations  of  date-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  dates  of  Egypt. 

(Burekhardt,  IVavds  in  Anina,) 

MEDITATIO  FUGAE  WARRANT,  in  tiie  law  of 
Scotiand.  is  a  writ  by  which  a  debtor,  supposed  to  be  about 
to  make  his  escape  from  the  country,  is  arrested  and  kept  in 
custody,  until  he  psy  the  debt,  or  find  security  to  pay  it  if  he 
shall  be  judicially  found  liable  to  do  so.  It  deserves  notice 
from  its  being  an  old  consuetudinarv  practice  in  Scotiand, 
which  happens  to  be  in  unison  with  the  late  legislation  of 
England  on  the  subject  of  debtor  and  creditor.  In  Scotiand 
no  Budi  system  as  that  of  arrest  on  mesne  process  according  to 
the  law  of  England  anterior  to  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  appears 
to  have  been  ever  acknowledged ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  about  to  flee  the  realm,  that  a  debtor 
oould  be  arrested,  unless  on  the  authority  of  a  final  judgment 
of  a  court  of  law,  or  on  the  extracted  registration  of  one  of  those 
documents  in  whidi  by  <  a  clause  of  registration  for  execution* 
or  by  commercial  custom  (as  in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange) 
the  grantor  apees  to  be  put  in  the  podtion  of  having  a  decree 
recorded  against  him.  A  meditatio  fiipae  warrant  may  be 
granted  by  any  judge  having  jurisdiction  m  questions  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  ss  by  a  sheriff,  a  magistrate  of^a  burgh,  a  justice 
of  peace,  kc  When  granted  by  a  sheriff,  it  has,  by  a 
Kate  act,  the  advantage  that  it  ma^  be  executed  in  any  part  of 
Scotland,  whether  without  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff  who  grants  it  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  119,  §  25).  The 
ground  on  which  the  judge  grants  the  warrant  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  oath  of  the  creditor,  who  must  distinctiy  set  forth 
the  amount,  nature,  and  origin  of  the  debt.  The  debtor  is 
then  brou^t  before  the  judge,  who,  hearing  the  statement  of 
both  jiarties,  must  act  on  his  discretion.  It  is  said  that  if  a 
ma^trate  on  a  distinct  oath  of  debt  should  refuse  to  commit, 
he  is  personally  liable  to  the  creditor  for  the  consequences, 
and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  grant  a  warrant  on  an  im- 
probable or  incoherent  statemen/,  he  will  be  liable  in  damages 
to  tl.e  person  committed.  At  sJl  events  a  person  desiring  a 
meditatio  fvgae  warrant  is  liable  to  damages  if  he  obtain  it  on 
s  false  statement  A  person  imprisoned  on  such  a  warrant  must 


be  liberated  in  six  months,  mless  his  forflicr  Impitonm 
be authorixed  hj  other  jo(Ucial  prooeedinn.  By  6  j[6  Wa. 
IV.  c.  70,  imprisonment  for  any  debt  under  81  8t.  M  {lOut 
Scots)  was  abolished  in  Scotland,  snd  it  was  kldy  fooid  br 
the  court  of  sesuon  that  meditatio  fugae  warnutti  oooie  vhlm 
the  act 

MEGALPCHTSnrS,  a  genus  of  fossaGsBoidStha.fna 
the  carboniferous  strata  of  EidinbuTgh,  Glasgov,  Lecdi,  M«. 
Chester,  Wigan,  &c.  (Agassiz,  RAken^  mr  In  Pnum 

MEGA'LODON,  a  genus  of  fosnl  Condufen,  pnpoH 
by  Goldfuss.  From  the  Devonian  strata. 

ME6ATHYT0N,  a  genus  of  foasU  pbnts,  fbn  tkcxal. 
measures.  (Artis,  AntedMaum  Phutobgff,) 

MELALEUCA  (from  /liXar,  black,  and  Xm^,  white),  i 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  MyilsMc.  It 
has  the  calyx-tube  nearly  hemispherical,  the  Umb  6-ptfi'tr 
the  petals  5  ;  the  stamens  numerous,  combnied  nto  5  rl'e> 
gated  bundles,  which  alternate  with  the  petals ;  the  aathm  iv 
cumbent;  the  stvle  filiform,  the  stigma  obtuse;  the  ctjaw 
connate  with  and  enclosed  in  the  thickened  tsbe  of  the  ciln, 
which  is  sessile  on,  and  adnate  at  its  base.  tothefloirer4nna^ 
branch,  S-celled,  many-seeded :  the  seeds  angular.  Tie  lf^ 
des  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  or  opmsHs  ntm 
leaves,  equal  at  the  base,  with  flowers  perftdJr  sndr,  t 
somewhat  combined  with  the  branch,  airanged  In  ipikn « 
heads,  uid  of  a  white,  yellowuh,  or  purplish  ootov. 

M.  CktfupuH,  Roxbuirh,  M.  minor^  Smith,  hsi  the  livn 
alternate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acutish,  lather  faloitr,  VV 
nerved ;  the  nowers  rather  distant  In  smkes,  the  rachis  v 
cslyxes  villous.  This  is  the  spedes  which  yiekti  tbe  d)»-. 
part  of  the  oil  brought  to  Europe  under  the  nasMof  Cifw* 
oil.  It  is  a  native  of  Amboyna  and  other  East  India  vigr? 
[Mklalbuca  Cajxputi.  p.  C] 

M.  Leucodaidron,  White-tree,  or  (>iepot-tree,  hu  litr- 
nate  long  lanceolate  acuminated  falcate  S-S-oerred  ici*n; 
the  flower-bearing  branches  pendulous ;  the  fiowcn  in  tjti*! 
rather  distant,  which,  as  well  as  the  rachis,  ire  quite  ghlrjt 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  India  islands,  and  was  st  ose  u?; 
supposed  to  yield  the  oil  of  commerce.  Roztargb  men 
that  it  possesses  littie  or  no  fragrance  m  iu  leaves,  sad  tbt  t 
is  seldom  or  never  used  for  the  distillation  of  the  oil  vbii  i 
used  in  the  European  maritets. 

Upwards  of  thurty  spedes  of  Mdaleuca  have  beea  damU^. 
the  majoritr  of  which  are  natives  of  New  HoDsttL  Mist  •' 
them  are  nne  plants  with  beautiful  bkasoms,  aad  nf)  e^ 
sirable  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  They  gr»«  v*! 
in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  may  be  propKii'^ 
by  cuttings,  which  will  readily  take  root  if  planted  in  spot  ■ 
sand  and  placed  under  a  hand  or  bell  glass. 

(Lindley,  Fiara  MedSca;  Don,  Gankna'i  IMem}  \ 
MELAMPY^RUM  (from  ^liXai,  Mack,  and  vvpot,w^ 
a  genus  of  plants  belonRUig  to  the  natural  order  Scropkiilinb  t 
or  ScrophuJariaoeae.  It  nas  a  tubular  4-toothed  oalyi ;  t  nK*>' 
corolla :  the  upper  lip  compressed  laterally  with  reflftfd  &*• 
gins :  the  lower  lip  ntrrowed,  trifid ;  the  capsule  oWobj  '*- 
riquelv  acuminate,  compressed ;  one  or  two  seeds  in  evfi^'' 
smooth.  The  species  are  annual  plants,  with  opponte  \tKtAx - 
linear  entire  leaves,  with  opposite  usually  second  teu-'v 
flowers.    Eight  spedes  are  enumerated  by  Don.  ox  of  «t  * 
are  European  and  two  American.     Of  tlie  six  Earopas  <«r 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

Af.  crittatum.  Crested  Cow- wheat,  bss  the  spikes  dear; 
imbricated,  4-siaed,  and  the  bracts  heart-shi^Ka.  Itat«^ 
tive  of  woods  and  thickets  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Eo^l 
and  also  generally  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe. 

M,  arvense.  Purple  Cow-wheat,  has  kx  oooiosl  ipikef.iz^ 
ovatejanceolate  attenuated  bracts.  The  bracts  are  or  s  {bT'- 
rose-coloiir ;  the  flowers  yellow,  varimted  with  foie^*  -' 
and  purple.  It  is  a  natire  in  fields  of  wheat  tn  thctmtt  * 
Europe,  and  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  though  onl/  rm^h  ^ 
Norfolk  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 

M.pratenae  has  the  flowers  axillary,  secuad  ia  oi«i>" 
pairs ;  the  calyx  closed ;  the  upper  lip  protruded.  I'  '-' 
large  pale  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  or  Great  Bntan.  .• 
not  a  common  plant.  There  is  one  other  British  fpeo^  ^ 
ylvaHcum^  with  an  open  calyx,  and  lips  equal  u  kf.  ^ 
U  is  a  rare  plant,  and  is  found  in  alpine  woods. 

(Babington,  Manned  cf  British  Boiany;  Don,  G^»  ' 
Dictionary,) 

MELA'STOMA  (from  ^Xat ,  black,  and  «t^^.  a  »;  *^ 
because  the  berries  when   eaton  stain   the  ncnth  >'•>■' 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  ilelsiua»''- 
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It  am  dMtalM  of  the  cdyx  ovale, 


thepetab; 
by  • 


to  thfi  OfttT| 

altematiiig  with  the  appeadages,  botti 
pelila  ^S ;  the  stunens  twice  the  number  of 


denelj  oovered  with  aalet  or  biittlea;  tlie 
e-eleft,  the  aecnenti  altenu 


the  . 

the  aiithen  obloog  linear,  a  little  arched, 

at  the  apex,  each  fiirniahed  with  a  atipe»i 


cooaeelife,  which  ia  in  iome  ipedei  elon^iated,  and  in  otheri 
short,  bat  alwaya  blanrionlate  or  eniai]pnale  in  front ;  the  free 
port  of  the  ovariiun  conical  and  bnstly ;  the  ttyle  filifonn, 
aomewhat  thickened  at  the  apex ;  the  stigma  a  prainose  dot ; 
theeapsalefaoccate,6-6-cellecI,  opening  irregularly;  the  seeds 
eoehleate.  The  spedes  of  this  genus  are  shruM,  which  are 
nsuallj  coTcred  with  strign.  The  leares  are  petiolate,  and 
cither  qnite  entire  or  serraJafted.  The  flowers  are  huge,  white, 
rooe^ooiounBd,  or  purple. 

M.  MatabaAnemm^  Malabar  Mehstoma,  is  a  shnibbj  phnt 
with  tetragonal  branches  rough  from  strige ;  the  leaves  ellip- 
tie-obloiig,  obtuse  at  the  bsse,  acute  at  the  apex,  quite  entire, 
green  on  both  surfroes,  and  scabrous  from  strigie ;  the  conrmbs 
l*&-flow«red;  the  calyx  dothed  with  aapressed  stngose 
soalea,  with  orate  acute  lobea,  the  connectiyes  of  the  anthers 
short,  or  ?cry  loog.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
frequent  in  the  Imiian  Ardiipelago.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
sre  employed  by  the  natives,  where  it  grows,  as  a  remeay  in 
diarrhosa,  dyasptery,  and  mueoos  dischams. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  species  of  Mebstoraa  have  been 
deocribed.  They  grow  in  the  wanner  districts  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  ana  are  found  in  South  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Thdr  flowers  are  very  handsome,  and  all  the  species 
naT  be  cultivated  for  ornament.  They  p^w  well  in  a  mixture 
of  iosDsi,  peat,  and  sand,  and  young  cuttings  root  freely  in  send 
in  heat  nnder  a  hand-glass. 
(Lindley,    Vegetable  JtSngdom;    Don,    Gardener'e  Buy 
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Mfi'IJCA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Graosea.  It  has  nearly  eoual  glumes,  with  lateral  ribs,  neariy 
as  long  aa  the  ovate  spikdet  of  1  or  2  flowers  rounded  on  the 
hack,  and  a  chib-iike  nidiment  of  one  or  two  more ;  the  palesB 
hardeaiBg  on  the  loose  fruit ;  the  stvles  terminal.  There  are 
two  British  species  of  this  genus,  if.  wtytora  and  M,  nuiau^ 
mhixSk  are  found  In  damp  sud^  woods. 


(Dabiagtun,  Mtmuai  cfBrmih  Boianu,} 

MELILOOTJS  (from  ^ix^  <  hooey,'  and  Xim^,  « lotus'),  a 
raoa  of  plsnla  behwyng  to  the  natural  order  Leguminoon. 
It  fans  «  calyx  with  five  nearly  equal  teeth,  the  keel  obtuse, 
the  fiiararnts  flBform,  the  ovary  straight,  the  pod  subglobose 
or  oblong,  1-ceIled.  1-4-seeded,  longer  than  the  calyx,  the 
petals  dimet,  deciduons.  The  spedes  are  herbaceous  plants 
with  stipdea  adnata  to  the  petiole,  and  trifoliate  leaves  with 
osonll/  toothed  leaflets.  None  of  tiiem  are  oniamenlal 
plnnta,  and  they  are  seMom  cultivated  except  in  botanical  col- 
icctiona.  Two  of  the  species  are  used  as  rodder  for  animals. 
TMmLMun^  P.  CJ  Two  species  are  found  native  in  Great 
Briteni.  Jf.  qfiekuJi$t  the  common  Melilot,  has  lax  rsoemeo, 
with  the  coroOa  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  the  wings,  ked, 
and  stasMiard  equal ;  the  pods  orate,  acute,  compressed,  trana- 
▼cvseiy  wrinkled,  hairy ;  the  leaflets  senate,  truncate,  nar- 
ramlf  orate ;  the  stipules  setaceous,  entire.  M.  vidgana  has 
the  wings  and  ked  equal,  but  shorter  than  the  standard ;  the 
pods  orate,  obtnw,  nmcronate,  reticulate,  rugose,  and  gla- 
oswee.  It  ia  a  rsre  plant,  and  is  found  in  ssndy  and  gravelly 
pinrrs  near  the  sea. 

JV.  jynsswfwii'i.  Messina  Mdilot,  has  an  erect  stem,  wi^h 
•coneated  dentieuhited  leaflets;  the  stipules  broad  at 


umm  wmm^  wviucu.  liocar  at  tho  apcx ;  the  racemes  few- 
flowered  ;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal,  hardly  shorter 
rfam  the  tsbe;  the  legume  lanceolate,  acute,  very  mudi 
aerved,  1-seeded;  the  seeds  orate,  compressed,  large,  Uack, 
mned  from  dotk  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Barbery,  Sicily, 
FiediBont,  and  the  Straits  of  Mesnna.  It  is  the  Aim^s  of 
TheopfanHtus,  Bki.  PlaU.,  lib.  7.,  cap.  9  and  14;  tiie 
Xmrit  4ftffa»  of  Diosoorides,  lib.  iv.,  am.  171.  It  is  also  the 
Ijoha  of  the  Romans  (Puny,  xiii.  17 ;  xxxiL  21 ;  Virgil, 
tJeargie.  ii.  84,  and  iii.  894). 

^one  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  worth  cultivating  as 
ffvaasenld  plante.  They  may  be  easUv  propagated  by  seeds, 
«liidi  should  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  spring.  A  light 
ixy  aoU  suits  them  best. 

<Fnas,  Sfmopeit;  Mamud  of  Briiiek  BoUmy ;  Don,  Gar- 
^tmef^e  DktSbmarf.) 

MELISSA  (from  ^Ui^m,  a  bee),  a  genus  of  plants  be> 
ionging  to  the  natoral  order  LabiatsB  or  Lamiacese.  This 
meum  has  been  vaiioudy  defined  according  to  the  diflerent 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  121. 


▼lews  of  systematic  botaidsts.    Bentham,  m  his  idqiio 
on  the  LabiatsB,  has  referred  about  30  spedes  to  this  { 

Ther  are  all  kiiown  by  the  common  name  of  Balms,  and 

of  these  ipedes  have  been  described  under  CAijjamHA, 
P.  C.  S.  The  rams  thus  extended  has  the  following  ^ 
FBCters:— The  calyx  is  tubular,  18-nerved,  OBoally  striated, 
blha>hite;  the  upper  lip  generally  spreading  tridentate;  the 
lower  lip  bifid ;  the  throat  naked  or  villous  inside ;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  straight  or  incurvedly  ascendmg,  naked  indde, 
usually  exserted,  the  throat  geuerdly  mflated,  tiie  limb 
bilalnate,  the  upper  lip  erect,  fiattish,  entire,  or  emvgl. 
nate ;  the  lower  one  spreading,  with  flat  lobes,  the  middle 
lobe  usually  the  broadest,  entire  or  emaiginate ;  the  stameiM 
4,  didynamous,  ascending,  approximate  by  purs  at  apex,  or 
rsrely  a  littie  distant,  lower  two  the  longert,  the  supenor  two 
sometimes  sterile,  the  filaments  toothless,  anthers  firee,  two- 
celled,  the  connective  often  thickened,  the  cdls  distinct, 
parallel,  diverging ;  the  lobes  of  style  sometimes  eoual,  subu- 
late  with  minute  terminal  stigmas ;  sometimes  the  lower  lobe 
is  elongated,  recurved,  flattened,  with  stigmatiforoos  margms; 
the  achenia  dry  and  smooth.  The  species  are  OBually  herba, 
sometimes  under-shrubs,  with  a  variable  inflorescence. 

The  only  spnaes  of  the  old  genus  Mdissa  ^MJmttted  into 
the  British  Flora  is  Jf.  qfftcmake^  common  Bafan.  It  haa 
ovate  crenato-serrate  acute  leaTes,  paler  beneath,  the  calyx 
suboampannkte,  dightiy  ventricoee  in  front,  distinotiy  ^ 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  flat  truncate,  with  three  short  braad . 
teeth,  the  lower  with  two  kncedate  teeth.  This  plaut, 
dtiiough  it  has  a  place  m  the  British  Flora,  is  a  doubtful 
native.  In  its  recent  state  it  has  a  rough  aromatic  taste  and 
a  pleasant  lemon*like  smell.  It  is  frequentiy  used  in  infoaoo, 
under  the  name  of  Balm  Tea,  as  a  common  drink  in  fevers.  It 
was  one  of  the  medicines  recommended  by  Paracelsus,  but  at 
the  present  day  it  is  only  used  as  a  popular  remedy. 

(Don,   GordbieKa  ikctUmary;   Babmgton,   mmuud  of 
BriHABaUmy,} 

MELLAN,  CLAUDE,  a  French  painter  and  distinguished 
engraver,  was  bora  at  Abbeville,  in  1001.  He  studied  in 
Rome  uaider  the  then  cdebrated  Vouot,  but  he  soon  gave  up 
painting  ibr  engraving,  which  from  that  time  became  hv 
chief  busmeis.  He  remained  some  years  in  Bome,  and  en- 
graved many  plates  there,  executed  in  the  ordinary  metiiod  of 
Dne-engravers.  He  did  not  dtogether  adopt  his  own  pecu- 
liar metnod  of  engraving  by  a  single  line,  until  his  return  to 
France.  He  Utterly  executed  all  his  plates  by  sbgle  linea^ 
that  is,  instead  of  crossing  one  set  of  lines  by  a  secondor  even 
a  third  set,  where  great  depth  was  required,  he  accomplished  a 
similar  effect  br  mmly  thickening  the  smgle  set  of  lues ;  the 
varieties  of  light  and  shade  he  produced  wholly  l^  varying 
the  thickness  of  the  line.  Mdlan  cairied  this  peouluoity  to 
a  great  extreme  on  one  occasion ;  he  engraved  a  Sancta 
Veronica,  or  the  Face  of  Christ,  as  large  as  life,  by  a  sm^ 
spiral  line,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  nose ;  the  execu&a 
is  beautiful,  and  it  is  an  extraordinaiy  monument  of  patience 
and  perseverance,  but  what  it  has  gained  ia  singularity 
it  has  lost  UK  effect  as  a  work  of  art :  he  made  two  preparatory 
drawings  for  this  print;  one  is  m  the  Boyd  laorary  at 
Paris. 

MeUan's  prints  are  very  numerous :  tiiey  amount,  accoiding 
to  some  accounts,  to  upwards  of  600 ;  many  of  them  are  after 
his  own  designs.  His  masterpieces  are  Rebecca  at  the  Wdl, 
after  Tmtoretto ;  St  Peter  Kdaacus  borne  by  two  Angeb^ 
after  a  dedgn  by  hunself ;  and  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  after 
Bernini.  He  eiyoyed  a  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime; 
Charies  II.  inrited  him  to  England,  and  Louis  XIV. 
him  an  annual  pension,  and  gave  him  apartments 
Louvre.    He  died  at  Paris,  in  1688,  aged  eighty-eeven. 

(Florent  Le  Comte,  CtOmd  dee  Su^mbaiiief  &c. ;  Huber, 
JUamel  dee  AnuUeurey  &c.) 

MFLOE.  The  Linnean  genus  Jlieloe  mduded  the  ser^ 
ral  genera  of  heteromerous  (}oieoptera  now  forming  the  fiunily 
Ctmtbanda,  interesting  on  account  of  its  induding  thoae 
beeties  known  under  the  name  of  *  blistering  flies,'  and  em* 
ployed  in  medicine.  The  term  mdbe  is' now  restricted  to 
the  apterous  CtaUhandm^  and  the  species  are  all  beeties 
with  large  and  swollen  bodies,  and  short  ovd  dytra,  lapping 
over  each  other  at  the  base  of  the  suture.  They  are  duj^fish 
creatures  and  feed  on  various  plants,  especidlv  the  speaes  of 
ranunculus.  When  abnned  they  emit  nrom  the  articulations 
of  their  legs  an  oily,  yellow,  or  reddish  liquid.  LatrefHe 
maintained  that  this  insect  was  the  bigweetie  of  the  antients, 
to  which  noxious  qudities  were  attributed.  (See  his  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Memmree  du  Mum 
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mmm  d*Hid.  NatunBe.)  The  naturo  of  the  Itnra  of  the 
wukm  has  been  a  nbject  of  oondderable  diflcoanon  among  en- 
tomoloffiBts,  haTing  been  anppoaed  to  be  a  minute,  active, 
paniitw  animal  fomid  on  bees  and  flies.  Most  entomologists 
na?e  held  this  view  nnce  the  time  of  linnieus,  but  the  ob- 
aenratiaos  of  Geoffiroy,  Newport,  and  Westwood,  go  &r  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  that  there  is  no  anomaly  m  the 


MELVILLE  ISLAND  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Australia,  between  11«  and  12*  S.  Ut.  and  IW  20'  and  ISl"" 
34'  £.  lonr.  It  is  separated  from  Bathnrst  Island,  which  lies 
cast  of  it,  by  Apsley  Strait,  which  is  forty-nz  miles  long,  and 
between  two  and  four  miles  wide.  East  of  the  island  lies 
Coburg  Peninsula,  where  a  British  cotony  was  established 
some  yean  ago  [Essikgtov,  Post,  P.  C.  S.,  rol.  i.  p.  345;], 
and  between  them  a  strait,  which  at  the  narrowest  place  is 
flfteen  miles  wide.  This  strait  is  called  Dundas  Strait. 
The  eastern  end  of  Melrille  Island  is  only  fifteen  miles 
from  the  mainland  of  Australia,  and  the  sea  between  them 
was  called  Clarence  Strait  by  Captain  King.  It  is  studded 
with  small  islands,  rocks,  and  reefs,  between  which  run  rapid 
currents.  The  area  of  the  island  may  be  about  1800  square 
miles. 

The  northern  line  of  coast,  and  also  the  western,  along 
Apsley  Strait,  are  low,  intersected  by  swamfM,  and  covered  by 
impenetrable  woods  of  mangroves.  The  interior  is  more 
elevated,  and  has  an  undulating  sur&oe.  In  the  centre  it  rises 
i^boot  ISO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  towards  the  southern 
side  there  are  a  few  small  elevations,  which  probably  rise  to 
900  feet  The  island  is  well  clothed  with  wood,  and  presents 
one  mass  of  thick  green  foliage.  The  surfiuse  of  the  elevated 
ground  is  covered  with  small  shining  masses  of  ironstone  having 
a  metallic  lustre  as  if  they  had  teen  ^ected  from  a  furnace. 
The  sloping  rides  are  less  stony,  and  the  flat  ground  is  generally 
quite  free  m>m  stone.  Streams  of  water  are  scarce,  but  the 
swamp  water  is  eenerally  drinkable,  and  by  sinking  wdls  a 
constant  supply  of  excellent  water  is  obtained.  The  swamps 
are  ffenerally  full  of  lon^  grass  and  reeds,  intermixed  with 
•mall  trees.  Narrow  gullies  choked  up  with  a  kind  of  cane  or 
nttan  (Flagellaria  inoica,  Idtak.)  lead  into  these  swamps. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  of  inferior  quality,  partaking  of 
the  diaracter  of  the  ironstone  which  is  generally  spread 
over  it  The  subsoil  after  digging  two  feet  and  a  luilf 
b  mvtth  better,  being  a  brown  mould  of  a  saponaceous  texture. 
Close  to  the  shore  the  oountr]^  is  venr  rocky,  and  the  soil  is 
light  and  shallow,  intennixed  with  sana  and  gravel.  Border- 
ii^  on  the  swamps  it  is  richer  and  more  productive,  and  it 
is  snppoaed  that  some  of  the  flats  so  sitnated  are  capable  of 
produdng  rice. 

Vegetation  is  very  luxurious,  and  during  the  whole  year 
tiiere  is  plen^  of  grass  for  cattie.  The  timber  is  in  oeiieral 
of  good  quality,  and  although  trees  which  are  small  in  the 
stem  predominate,  there  are  many  of  considerable  dimenrions, 
and  applicable  to  house-building,  furniture,  ship  and  boat 
building,  and  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  average  number 
of  trees  to  an  acre  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenfy,  but  in 
aome  places  they  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Among 
these  foreSt^trees  several  species  of  eucdyptus  are  most  abun- 
dant   The  cabbage-tree  is  common.    Ginger  grows  wild. 

The  most  common  quadrupeds  are  kangaroos,  opossums, 
bandicoots,  native  dogs,  amnall  brown  ret,  and  a  species 
of  squirrel.  The  Temate  bat  or  flying  fox  is  very  numerous. 
The  birds  are  mostiy  distinguished  Dy  their beautifulplumage, 
especially  some  species  of  cockatoos  and  parrots.  There  are 
also  sevcml  varieties  of  king-fisher,  among  them  the  gigantic 
kmg-fisher  fDaoelo  gigantea),  swamp  pheasants,  quails,  cur- 
•ews,  wild  ducks,  sand-larks,  wild  geese,  sevml  kinds  of 
cranes,  and  a  wild  fowl  of  the  gallinaceous  order  of  consider- 
able size.  Many  beautiful  small  birds  are  veiy  abundant 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  snakes,  measuring  from  one  foot  to 
twdve  m  length ;  some  of  them  are  venomous.  There  is 
also  a  great  variety  of  lixards  of  beautiful  odoun :  the  largest 
are  the  frilled  ieuana  (Chlamydosaurus  Kingii),  and  the  com- 
mon iguana  (iguana  delicatissima).  AUigaton  abound  in 
Apsley  Strait,  and  turUes  are  found  at  some  places  on  the 
coaat  The  most  destructive  of  the  numerous  insects  are  the 
white  anti. 

The  number  of  natives  is  rather  large,  considering  that  they 
lead  a  wandering  life,  and  during  the  dry  season  live  on 
kangaroos,  opossums,  bandicoots,  iguanas,  and  lizards;  and 
during  the  wet  season  on  fish,  turtles,  crabs,  and  other  shell- 
fish ;  their  V(^»tables  are  the  cabbage-palm  and  fruit  of  the 
aigo-palm.    They  are  evidentiy  of  the  same  stock  as  tho  na- 


tives of  Aoslralm,  but  they  are  more  atidede,  scfite,  tui 
enterprising.  Their  language  b  said  lo  be  so  fiv  diflmtt, 
that  a  native  of  the  aouthoii  ooast  could  not  "MUritmii  un* 
word  of  what  the^  said.  In  the  coostraction  of  their  <mwi, 
spean,  and  waddies,  they  show  much  iogenuitjr,  slUw^  \}Ji 
workmanship  b  rough  from  want  of  toob.  Theircanoei,«i:.f. 
buckets,  ana  baskets  are  made  of  baric,  neatly  sswcd  tofrtlkrr 
with  strips  of  split  cane.  They  are  estremeljr  difideu  U 
stranoere,  and  it  was  found  impossibb  to  eater  toto  at 
friendly  intercourse  with  them  during  the  bar  jesn  that  \i'i 
British  colony  existed  on  Aspley  Strait 

The  settiement  on  Aspley  Strait,  csBed  Foit  DnndM,  «u 
foraned  in  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  to  it  tb  on. 
merce  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Arehi|Mbgo.  Ikt 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  did  not  resort  Id  Uk  &rv 
colony,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  soil  was  br  froa  btu^ 
fertile,  and  the  climate  very  debilitating  to  Eorao^ 
although  not  decidedly  unheslthy.  These  oooUDed  onm. 
stances  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  settlement  b  1SS8,  m 
in  1837  a  new  one  was  establbbed  in  Port  EsBngloa  ca  Iw 
buig  Peninsula,  a  place  which  bvirited  by  the  iabsbsau 
of  Mscassar  and  other  islands,  to  fish  for  treoMtt. 

(Campbell's  GeognqMeal  Memoir  tfUdok  Tdmim 
Port  Eisu^ion^  in  '.London  Geogr.  Jeonial,'  vol.  tr.) 

ME'LYRIS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  imecb  sitibUNd 
by  Fabridus,  for  the  reception  of  certain  spscias  of  tb  U- 
mean  genera  Ctmtharii  and  l^srsisilef.  it  beloap  to  tk 
bmily  Serricomei  of  Latreille,  and  constitatei  the  trpc  u 
the  family  ifetmeto.  The  Mtfyridm  are  active  nA  oAa 
gaily  coloured  tittle  beeties,  usually  found  on  flowcn,  vlut 
they  firequent  for  the  purpose  of  prqring  so  odicr  iasEct». 
They  have  soft,  oblong,  or  ovate  depressed  bodiei;  linei, 
filifinrm,  pointed  palpi ;  exserted  heads;  dentated  maa^bh. 
and  usually  filiform  and  senmted  antanna.  Sane  of  *^* 
species  of  If oAicilnct,  a  genos  oSMttjfridm^  bond  b  Briux 
are  furnished  with  red  bladder-like  appendages  at  the  iniu*.' 
anf^les  of  the  thorax  and  base  of  the  abdomea,  cifaUe  i 
being  contracted  or  dilated  at  the  will  of  the  vmx,  lu 
usually  exhibited  when  it  b  alarmed.  Mr,  Weitwoui  r- 
gards  these  bodies  as  portiona  of  an  appaiatw  forcanttiaf  a 
offensive  efflurium,  and  Curtb  as  means  of  enabCng  tb  b- 
sect  to  increase  or  decrease  its  gravity  during  ffighL  T^ 
brvs,  as  well  as  the  perfect  inseds,  are  caraivwiw.  T^ 
family  b  mtermediate  between  the  Tdepkoridm  and  GMi 
The  genera  Mahdmrn^  Doi^teif  £tdcppm,  JhSdwrna^mi 
Aploatemmtf  contain  British  spedes.  See  Wertwood^i  Mo- 
dern Clauificahom  qflnaeciM^ 

MEMLIN6,  HANS,  or  JAN,  mtil  nondj  ■oKoe. 
monly  called  Hemimg^  uid  aometiffles  HmamaA,  ni 
Memmelmck :  Mending  appears  to  be  the  eomotfcna.  T^* 
admirable  punter  of  the  old  Flemish  or  GenDsasebwlof'^ 
fifteenth  centiuy  has  been  lately  the  subject  of  sevcnl  taqum 
but  even  the  correct  spelling  of  hb  name  is  oot  v«l  ipt- 
upon,  tiioogh  the  mijonty  of  writers  have  adopted  tb  (rx 
Memling.  The  place  of  hb  Inrth  b  tikewiss  a  mtun' 
doubt  Dr.  Bobserte  writes  hb  name  Hemliitf,  sad  apoe  ik 
atrength  of  a  manuscript  found  by  Herr  von  Lsafaof  st  >> 
pbhsLUsen  near  Constana,  haa  assumed  Conitsn  !» be  '^ 
place  and  1439  to  be  the  date  of  hb  birOi.  Thii  ^  * 
later,  though  approximate  to  the  common  acoouataadioctyo 
with  the  dates  on  most  of  hb  pictures.  Vsn  Mmdir  »• 
him  Memmelinck,  and  a  native  of  Bnwes:  aoooidbfrt»"*' 
accounts  he  was  bom  at  Damme  near  firagcs,  shoot  1421 

Regarding  the  spelling  of  hb  name,  the  csnedfam  »i^ 
parentiy  Mending,  for,  as  shown  by  M.  de  Bast  of  Gbsi* 
the  initial  letter  of  the  name  on  hb  jktaam  u  ^  ^ 
same  lettei  as  the  initial  of  Maria  on  a  coin  of  Uffj  dos^ 
gundy,  and  in  many  other  namea  commendng  wtt^  11  >- 
documents  of  the  p«iod.  It  b  tiie  capital  M  of  tbt  u** 
thouffh  more  like  the  modem  H :  it  venr  much  rewMo 'a 
H  witii  an  additional  short  stroke  in  tne  niddb,  reB^*< 
from  the  under  side  of  the  cross  line  to  the  bottofl «  u: 
letter;  or  somewhat  like  a  smaU  Roman  a,  thetwoMlB* 
strokes  beinflr  twice  the  height  of  the  middb  oaa.  ^P 
culiar  letter  however  occurs  in  two  instances  as  sail  aw  ;tv 
qnestion  b  therefore  not  absolutely  dedded.  Beesvetlusi 
HemUng  or  Memling  b  mentioned  in  a  Gemsa  MS..  >(^ 
not  follow  of  necessity  that  he  b  identical  with  the  w^ 
painter  of  thbname;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  doeiHsmft' 
residence  in  Bruges  prove  that  he  was  a  Fbniag,  ■  b  "^ 
have  been  attracted  there  by  the  base  of  John  ^,^T^ 
Marcus  van  Vaereewyck,  in  hb  '  Historie  vsa  Bdctf.  1>^ 
notices  a  German  painter  of  tiie  name  of  Hns  ««>»*^a 
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maijiag  name.  Few  of  Memml'i  woritt  mm  remdny  awl 
Iheae  are  dry  and  neagre  performaiioea.  Tlie  principal  are 
the  fieKoea  of  the  chapter  of  the  chapel  degU  Spaffnuoli  at 
ilorenoe,  painted  in  1832 :  ther  ooniift  of  atoriea  mm  the 
liTea  of  Chiiflt,  San  Domenico,  Saint  Feler  Mar^,  and  part 
of  the  hbtory  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicana  or  Predicanta, 
Xn  one  of  the  laat  woriu  are  the  reputed  heada  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura,  but  this  story,  as  Lanzi  says,  is  a  mere  fiible,  lor 
liemmi  did  not  paint  Laura  until  four  years  after  the  com- 
lletion  of  theae  works,  in  1836,  after  he  was  invited  to 
Avignon.  [Gadoi,  Tabdbo,  P.  C.  8.1  There  are  also 
some  stories  uy  Memmi,  from  the  life  of  San  Ranieri,  in  the 
Camjpo  Santo  at  Pim:  they  are  engraved  in  Lasinio's  '  Pitture 
del  Campo  Santo.' 


rited  also  in  miniature.  There  is  a  MS.  of  Vir* 
commentary  of  Serviua,  now  in  the  Ambroaian 
braiy  at  Milan,  but  fonnerl^  m  the  possession  of  Petrarch, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  miniature  of  v  irgil  aealed  with  hia 
poi  in  Hia  hand,  involunf^  the  poetic  muse:  before  him  is 
2Eneaa  in  armour,  with  his  sword,  representmg  the  iBneid ; 
there  are  likewise  a  shepherd  and  a  tuler  of  &  soil,  repre- 
senting  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics ;  and  Serviua  is  also  there, 
drawing  a  fine  veil  to  himself,  as  symbolical  of  the  eluddalion 
of  his  commcntaiy.  This  dengn,  supposed  to  have  l^een 
made  at  the  instance  of  Petrardi,  is  inscribed  with  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : — 

*  MutM  VMUoa  qui  tdia  enmloa  fliixl«» 
Saiu  talit  fiSmoBem  dlgito  qui  tiUa  pliudt.' 

Memmi  died  at  Avignon  in  1344,  according  to  the  necro- 
logy of  the  Dominicans  at  Siena,  aged  sis^,  according  to 
Vasari,  but  much  older  according  to  Delia  Valle  and  some 
others. 

Notwithstanding  Vanri's  encomium  upon  the  atyle  of 
Memmi,  which  he  said  was  worthy  of  one  of  the  moderns,  his 
remaining  works  are  not  at  all  beyond  his  age,  and  he  waa 
surpassed  by  the  two  Gaddi :  his  design  is  meagre  and  ujriy. 
Of  his  portndt  of  Laura  nothing  whatever  is  known.  The 
replied  head  of  Laura  above  mentioned  is  engraved  in 
D  Agincourt's  *  Histotre  de  TArt  par  lea  Monuments.'  PeinL 
pi.  czxii.  2,  and  in  Cioognara's  '  Storia  della  ScuJtnra,'  i. 
pi.  43.  Cicognara  has  disputed  the  authenticity  of  thia  and 
aome  other  reputed  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  at  con- 
uderable  length  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Histoiy.  The 
only  authentic  portrait  of  Laura  extant,  of  that  age,  appears 
to  be  a  miniature  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Lai^entiana  at 
f  iorenoe,  which  however  may  have  been  copied  from  the 
original  work  bv  Memmi :  there  is  an  outline  of  thia  alao  in 
Ckognara's  worx.  i.  pi.  42. 

Vasari  gives  tne  roUowmg  as  the  inscription  on  Simone's 
tomb,  but  he  does  not  say  where :~'  Simon!  Memmio  pic- 
iorum  omnium  omnia  aetatis  celeberrimo.  Yixit  ann.  LX. 
mens.  ij.  D.  i^.'    His  chief  ezoellenco  was  invention. 

LiPFo  MaMMi,  the  brother-in-bw  of  Simone,  asosted 
Simone  in  some  of  his  woiks,  and  completed  others  which 
were  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  was  not  equal  to 
Simone.  thouah  a  better  colourist  than  he :  there  are  a  few  of 
his  works  still  extant    He  was  living  in  1361. 

(Vasari,  Viie  de'  Pittori^  &c.,  and  the  notes  to  Schom's 
German  translation  of  Vasari ;  Delia  Valle,  Lettere  Stmesii 
Lanzi,  Storia  PUtorica^  &c. ;    Rumohr,  ItaUmiache  Far- 


MEMMI  DI  MARTINO.  rSmoirs,  P.  C.  S.l 
MENANDER,  ARRIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  of  the  time  of 
Sevenis  and  Caranlla.  The  only  work  of  his  mentioned  in 
the  Florentine  Index  is  four  books  on  Militaria.  There  are 
six  exoerpti  from  Menander  in  the  Digest 
MERCHANT  SEAMEN.  [ShSs,  P.  C] 
MERCIER,  LOUIS  SEBASTlEN,  a  prolific  writer  on 
men  and  manners,  politics,  science,  the  drama,  literary  cri- 
tidsm,  and  many  other  subjects.  The  greater  part  of  his 
works  are  sunk  in  oblivion,  but  several  of  them  still  deserve 
and  obtam  attention.  He  was  bora  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1740.  He  was  for  aome  years  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  Bordeaux.  The  works  for  which  he  diiefly 
deserves  attention  at  the  present  day  are  his  attacks  on  the 
manners  and  morality  of  his  age.  The  first  of  these  appeared 
in  1771,  with  the  title  «  L'An  2440 ;  lUve,  s'U  en  fut  kmais.' 
In  1781  be  commenced  the  publication  of  the  *  T^eau  de 
Paris.'  Having  courted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  his 
authorship  of  this  book  which,  by  its  bitter  remarks  onidl  the 
social  institutions  of  France,  was  sure  io  provoke  their  wrath, 
he  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Switzerland,  where  he  com- 
pletcd  this  remarkable  work.      Without  holding  with  its 


anther  that  the  <TaUeattdePtoia'piedaosd  theFlmdB^ 
volution^  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  aid  madi  to  opca  tht  tj'% 
of  manlund  to  the  immoral  and  oonvpt  stala  <tf  titc  icr«; 
system  of  the  French  capital,  and  the  ia^iplicibilitv  of  ui 
great  national  batitutions  of  the  country  to  mpplvtbdrut/j^ 
end  of  doing  good  to  the  nation  at  brge.  Aaott  «air 
with  an  animated,  deacriptive,  and  biting  m.  He  occvn.. 
ally  appealed  to  a  lugh  aense  of  morality,  W  hb  chief  po»,: 
lay  in  snowing  his  readers  the  bad  taste  snd  ^  folly  of  t^ 
prevalent  habita  of  the  day.  Wherever  he  had  lo  dr(r.t 
honest  industry  stropgling  against  false  sodal  laei, «  &• 
remuns  of  pristine  amndid^  holding  out  agnHt  the  wiaci 
of  oomiptinff  manners,  nia  tone  hu  dignity  and  feeliaf .  Wta 
he  speaks  m  the  profligate  administration  of  the  Uwi,  of  li- 
artificial  and  vickxia  tastes  of  the  leaden  of  iaihioQ,  of  ti. 
tynnny  over  the  finee  expresnon  of  opnion,  he  orfrvWiM 
with  sarcastic  ridicule.  The  wofk  is  a  cnriom  imisidt.' 
Parisian  society,  and  expoaea  many  evUs  inddeat  to hrgc  ai-^ 
of  which  the  lapae  of  auty  years  baa  not  enditly  emlU  a 
to  find  the  remedy.  The  sanatorjr  reguktiom  vhkh  hv- 
lately  ao  mudi  occupied  the  attention  of  sodely,  aod  oti/* 
means  of  sodal  organisation,  are  intended  to  suddI j  dtfrw 
dea  which  Herder  pdnta  out  in  his  own  pecafiv  hihn 
whether  he  could  have  deviaed  remedies  lor  the  deCtdi  kt 
discovers  may  be  questioned.  He  was  an  avowed  hsnie  r-r 
paradoxea.  In  1801  he  publiahed  <  N^oloaie,  on  Vooibul«.- 
de  Moti  nottveanx,  h  renonveller,  ou  pris  diai  dei  Acccpti'ci 
nonvellea,'  a  work  in  which  he  announced  nch  propoiitiuj 
aa  '  Lea  proaateurs  sout  nos  vrus  pontes.'  He  owie  mr  a 
the  chier  ornaments  of  French  literature ;  eeemiof ,  vbm*  - 

Ettblic  opinion  had  unequivocally  dedared  itielf,  to  find  tk 
e  had  to  perform  the  function  of  revemag  thejudgnaii  I> 
philoaophy  he  was  eoually  paradoxical,  raiiuig  hii  u-  < 
wainst  thie  beat-establiabed  truths  in  pby^  waeoct.  l-r 
these  peculiaritiea  his  attach  on  the  wdal  nonlitjafi 
age  have  been  reodved  aa  chance  Uows  stnick  in  t  r^t^ 
quarter  by  a  man  who  struck  at  everything,  lie  otnsn*  u 
bis  *  Tableau '  haa  thus  frequentiy  been  looked  oo  ii  bo  sui 
the  result  of  just  obeervatioa  than  the  cemorioai  reaniii  of  i 
universal  grumbler,  who,  living  in  a  farothd  orsaabiar- 
house,  should  comoJaui  from  mornmg  to  night  of  tae  iapn- 
prieties  by  which  be  was  surrounded.  But  Merdcr  dn?^ 
a  better  appreciation,  and  none  can  attentively  feiil  b  nv 
Hurea  witnout  seeing  that  they  proceed  not  only  fn)Bic» 
demnation  of  what  is  wroiw,  but  a  sense  of  what  if  rifbL  \ 
list  of  his  works  would  be  much  longer  thsa  the  vtni 
artide.  He  paned  a  life  of  cheerful  virad^,  mtomi^  '; 
friends  who  seem  not  to  have  been  the  lea  attached  id  ^t* 
that  he  perpetually  displayed  with  sbgolar  sim^irity  bit  i 
lime  self-conceit.    He  died  on  the  26tJi  of  Apnl,  ISli 

MERCURIA^LIS,  a  genus  of  fJants  bdoagiog  to  tbr  •> 
tural  order  Euphorbiacese,  haa  dioecious  or  oomcioiu  tto*<"- 
the  perianth  2-3-parted;  with  ^12^staflMnt  ia  the  i- 
fiowers ;  the  style  snort  and  forked  in  the  female  temm :  uv 
capsule  2-ceIled ;  the  cells  l-aeeded,  bunting  at  the)i#t 
The  apedes  are  herba;  two  of  them  are  aatiTci  of  («•'<: 
Britain. 

M.  peremuif  Pereniual  Mercunr,  haa  a  uiile  ura,  ^- 
leavea  stalked,  ovateK>blong,  rougn ;  the  feDuJe  flovm «« 
long  common  atalks;  the  root  creeping.  It  is  aoe&f  •* 
woods  mad  thickets. 

M.  amim,  Annual  Mercury,  haa  the  atom  farmchcd,  la*'^ 
stalked,  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  amooth,  the  famk  fltf«<n 
nearly  sessile,  the  root  fibrous.  It  is  a  common  pbotinvise 
cultivated  lands.  It  once  had  a  place  in  the  Bntith  Phirst- 
copoeia  on  account  of  its  supposed  efficacy  ss  sneanauTK** 
but  it  is  not  now  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Wm 
abound  in  mudlaginoua  matter,  and  are  cooked  eadjsta  • 
Germany  in  the  same  way  as  we  eat  •Pfsacb.  ft^*"^ 
Burnett  haa  pointed  out  the  peculiar  inatamiity  of  the  mpm 
of  thia  plant  At  the  period  when  thw  are  tally  ^c^f^ 
if  Uiey  are  touched  they  become  loosened  from  dwir  fotouiu. 
and  vault  off  elastically  towards  the  pistillhieflowcn. 

(Burnett,  OvUmee if  Bcian^ ;  Babmgton,  MmuitfSry 
HtkBoiamf.) 

MERCURY,  DEPRESSION  OF.  [DaraaiKB  f 
MaacuBT,  P.  CS.  SJ 

MERIAN,  MATTHEW,  a  very  distiagwih«i  G<r^ 
portrait  painter,  was  the  eon  of  the  eminent  90fjw  »  '^ 
same  name,  who  waa  born  at  Basel,  m  1689,  wImv  w  «- 
was  born  in  1621.  He  wm  the  popU  of  Ssodrart,  «b-  •■* 
much  attached  to  him ;  he  studied  also  after  Vand^d  »•  i"'- 
don  \  became  acquainted  with  Le  Sueur  and  Vooetis  u'v 
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SAochinidQuiolfantti  at  Borne.  From 
about  1  W>t  wben  the  dder  Merian  died,  Matthew  coudacted 
ha  fiithsKi  book  and  print  banneM,  atFnmUbrt  on  the  Mam, 
hot  he  did  not  give  up  hit  own  profeasion.  He  painted  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  on  horseback,  and  many  otner  German 
prmcea  and  noblei.  He  alto  pamted  some  hiatorical  pieoea, 
and  engmved  a  few  plates,  wnich  are  marked  M.  Merian, 
jnmor.    He  died  at  Frankfort,  m  1687. 

Matthew'a  rister  Maria  Sibjrlla  Merian  was  an  eminent  in- 
aect  and  flower  pamter.  She  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1717, 
aged  aevent]^* 

(Sandrart,  IhHiche  Aeademie^  &c. ;  Fiorillo,  QwMdiU 
dtr  Zeidkmemkm  JGmsU^  kc^ 

M£aiVALE,  JOHN  HERMAN,  was  bom  at  Exeter 
ia  1779,  in  which  ndghbooriiood  hia  firaier,  Jolm  Merivale, 
Esq.,  redded,  and  was  poamssed  of  some  landed  property  : 
his  grandfather,  the  Rot.  8amoel  Merivale,  was  a  Presby*' 
terinn  nuniater  at  Exeter,  and  tutor  at  the  dissenting  Uieo- 
logical  academy  there.  Mr.  MeriYale  entered  St  John's 
College,  Gunbndge,  in  1707,  but  took  no  degree,  in  oonse- 
laenoe  of  the  impediment  of  hia  dissenting  persnasion, 
ithoagfa  at  a  later  period  he  joined  the  Church  or  England. 
He  Bsarried  Looisa,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dmry,  head 
master  of  Harrow  School :  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1805,  and 
practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  published  three 
Tolomea  of  Chancery  Reports  from  1816  to  1817,  of  cases 
decided  by  Lord  Eidon  and  Sir  William  Grant.  In  1825  he 
was  n  member  of  the  commission  for  inquiring  Into  the  state 
of  the  Court  of  Chancenr,  which  was  appointed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attacks  made  at  that  period  on  Lord  Eldon; 
ukd  wrote  a  '  Letter  on  the  Chancery  Commisnon '  in  1827, 
as  wM  as  some  other  pamphlets  on  law  reform.  He  became 
a  commisrioner  of  bankrupt  on  the  then  newly  organised 
system  in  1831 ;  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  till  his  death 
in  April,  1844.  From  his  early  youth  Mr.  Merivale  was 
addicted  to  literary  and  antiouarian  pursuits,  especially  to  the 
study  of  Italian  and,  in  his  later  years,  of  German  literature. 
He  contributed  a  urge  proportion  of  the  translations  con* 
tained  in  the '  Collectiona  from  the  Greek  Anthology,'  pub- 
liahcd  in  1818  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
BlflDd ;  of  which  Mr.  Merivale  brougnt  out  a  second  edition, 
enlarged,  in  1838.  In  1814  appeared  his  poem  of  <  Orlandr 
in  Roncesralles,'  a  tale  in  the  ottaya  rima,  bemg  chiefly  a 
free  abridgment  of  part  of  the' MoiganteMaggiore.'  In  1841 
Mr.  MeriTale  puUished  two  Tolumes  of  *  Poems,  original  and 
tnnshited,*  oomorismg  most  of  his  earlier  pieces ;  and  in  1844, 
shortly  before  his  death,  a  Tolume  of  transktioos  of  the 
*  Minor  Poems  of  Schiller,  of  the  second  and  third  perioda, 
with  a  few  of  those  of  earlier  date.'  This  was  perhaps  the 
■KMt  sncomsfhl  of  his  productions.  It  is  an  essay  towards 
the  rendering  the  lyrical  pieces  of  the  German  poet  in  the 
anne,  or  neariy  the  same,  metres  with  the  originals,  and  with 
•B  aptmach  to  dose  but  not  literal  version.  The  more 
Bietaphyncal  or  subjeetive  poems  of  Schiller's  later  period — 
those  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  bend  to  this  species  of 
tresitment— the  Gods  of  Greece,  the  Fesst  of  Eleusis,  the 
Progress  of  Art  (die  Kiinsder),  and  others  of  the  asme 
cbniacter^--are  among  the  best  executed  ports  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Merivale  was  an  eatensive  contributor  to  literary  reviews, 
but  none  of  his  prose  essays  on  these  subjects  are  published 

"  mISSmERISM.    [Akim al  Maghitism,  P.  C.  S.] 

MESOLCVNGHI  or  MESSOLO'NGHI,  periians  the 
antieat  Olenns,  IIacmci  in  Aetolia,  a  smsll  town  in  Greece, 
lies  on  the  nortliem  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  near  its  en- 
trance, and  right  opposite  Cape  Kologria  or  Papas  in  the 
Morea.  It  became  remarkable  during  the  htft  Greek  insur- 
rcctioo  sgainst  the  Turks,  as  is  stated  in  the  life  of  B<ns8ris 
in  the  P.  C,  espcdaUy  in  consequence  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  it  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
bcncgera.  The  heroic  resistance  of  the  Greek  garrison,  and 
their  ultimate  frte,  made  the  name  of  Mesolonghi  popular 
overall  Earope. 

Mesolonghi  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  marshy  plain,  bounded 
on  the  nor&  by  the  high  ridffe  of  Zygos,  the  antient  Aracyn- 
tbos,  and  is  protected  towards  the  sea  by  a  bsune  extending 
about  ten  milea  alonff  the  coast  and  Ave  in  width ;  and  hence 
fMsrhaps  the  name  of  the  town,  which  seems  to  be  a  contrsc- 
lion  of  the  Italian  (Venetisn)  words  'mezzo'  and  Maguna.' 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  very  tortuous  chsnnels,  the 
hgnae  is  impassable  for  any  craft  drawing  more  water  than 
the  « monoxyla,'  or  small  boats  of  the  iohabitants.  The  main 
in  the  south  is  commanded  by  the  mud-bank  of 


Yaanladi,  on  which  the  Greeks  had  built  a  smaU  foti;  » 
the  main  channel  in  the  north,  by  the  islets  of  Pons  ann 
Anatoliko.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  revo- 
lution the  town  contained  several  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
derived  wealth  from  their  extensive  fisheries.  The  fortifien- 
tions  were  in  such  a  neglected  state  that  Lord  Byron  advised 
the  Greeks  to  strengthen  the  pUnce  by  additional  worka;  hot 
the  Turks  left  them  only  time  to  add  a  rampart  of  earth 
faced  with  stones,  and  a  ditch,  which  surrounoed  the  town 
on  the  hmd  skle.  After  the  progress  of  Reshkl  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  conunander  in  Northern  Greece,  m  the  bcsimung  of 
1825,  many  Greek  palikars  and  othM  flocked  to  Mesoloi^ 
with  their  fiunilies,  so  that  the  ^nison  was  increased  to 
about  6000  fishting  men.  Their  prindjpal  chieft  were  the 
vetersn  Nothi-Boeiaris,  Somaris,  Mitcho-Koutoyani,  Liaketaa. 
Lambro-Veikos,  George  Kinos,  Niketas,  Iskos,  Makrys,  and 
others;  and  the  body  of  officers  was  increased  by  many 
foreign  volunteers,  mostly  German  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
On  the  25th  of  April,  1825,  Reshid  Pasha  appeared  in  sight 
of  the  town,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  and  a  numerona 
battering  train,  to  which  the  besiegers  could  only  oppose 
forty-eight  bad  iron  guna  of  calibre  vairin^  from  4-  to  48> 
poundos,  two  bram  10-inch  mortars,  one  howitaer  of  5  inchea, 
and  one  mountain  howitaer  of  ^  inches.  The  Turks  made 
the  first  trench  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  a  terrible  bombardment  b^^.  Bombardments  and 
stonnings  now  succeeded  each  other  during  two  months,  but 
the  fire  was  well  answered  from  the  rampurt,  and  the  Greeks 
made  freouent  sallies,  in  which  the  besiegers  were  almoat 
always  defeated  with  mat  lorn,  especially  on  the  2nd  of  Julr. 
The  Hydriotic  fleet  being  atatmned  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lagune,  there  was  no  bck  of  ammumdon  and  provisions  in  the 
town,  till,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  the  great  Ottoman 
fleet  appeared  off  the  place,  and,  after  having  obliged  the 
Hydriotic  to  avoid  a  ceitsln  defeat  by  a  hasty  retreat,  landed 
a  stronff  body  of  Turks,  under  Husem  Bei.  On  the  28th  of 
July,  tne  2nd  of  August,  and  in  the  night  of  the  Srd,  the 
fortrem  was  foriously  assaulted,  and  a  terrible  rannonarie  car- 
ried destruction  among  the  hciises  and  their  iniiabitants ;  but 
the  Greeks  stood  their  ground,  and  were  excited  to  h<n«a  of 
certain  victoij  when,  a  few  daya  afterwards,  the  great  Greek 
fleet  under  Miaulis  and  Sakhtouri  came  in  siffht,  and  after  a 
fievere  conffict  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Turkish  fleet.  The 
anritime  blockade  was  now  at  an  end,  and  m  the  beginning 
of  September  the  garrison  was  still  4000  strong,  with  an  a£ 
ditional  population  of  10,000  women,  children,  and  aged  or 
infirm  men.  Reshid  Pasha,  however,  was  hr  from  being 
discouraged,  and  resolved  upon  still  more  vigorous  attars ; 
but  Sultan  Mahmud,  who  was  bent  upon  the  possession  of 
Mesolonffhi,  gave  orders  to  IbrtUiim  Pasha,  who  commanded 
in  the  Morea,  to  take  the  chief  command,  while  Reehid 
Pasha  was  to  act  as  his  fuvt  lieutenant. 

The  Egyptian  forces  conseouently  moved  northward,  and 
towsrds  die  end  of  November  tne  combined  fleet  of  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Barbery,  drove  the  Greek  fleet  finom  the  lagune, 
aiM  Kept  a  strict  watch  over  its  entrance.  During  the  whole 
of  the  montha  of  November  and  December  scarcely  a  week 
passed  without  the  Turks  making  an  assault.  In  the  flrst 
week  of  January,  1826,  IbriUiim  Pasha  qipeared  in  the 
Turkish  camp  with  14,000  Egyotians  and  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  During  the  first  fortnight  he 
was  nearly  inactive,  hoping  that  a  strict  bloduule  would 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  suncnder  for  went  of  food,  nothing 
having  been  introduced  into  the  town  since  the  end  of  No- 
vember. Althouffh  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  verge  of' 
stsrvation  they  Would  not  capitulate,  and  continued  their 
deadly  sorties,  when  at  last,  IbrtLhim,  after  having  taken  the 
ialands  of  Poros  and  Anatoliko,  made  the  town  a  heap  of 
ruins  by  an  uninterrupted  bombardment  finom  the  25th  to  the 
27th  of  January.  The  fall  of  the  fortrem  beinj^  now  unavoid- 
able. Sir  Frederic  Adam,  the  Lord  Commisskmer  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  came  to  Krioneri,  the  land  quarter  of  the 
Kapudan  Pasha,  for  the  purpose  of  oflering  his  good  services, 
and  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  Mesokm^hians ;  but  ahhou^ 
he  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Turkish  Admirsl,  Ibrtthim 
Pasha  declined  any  conference  with  him,  and  pvposely 
avoided  seeing  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  deoart  without 
any  prospect  of  mving  the  noble  defenders  of  Mesolonghi 
iMhim  Pasha  continued  his  terrible  asssuhs.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  however,  his  forces  were  driven  back  with  immense 
slaughter,  and  had  the  Greeks  availed  themselves  of  the  coo- 
fusion  in  the  Egyptian  camp,  they  might  have  escaped  with 
their  families  without  incurring  great  risk  of  bemg  either 
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mad  ■8B9  aiMl  the  tbrtmi  gwrtM  bjft  few  devoted  warriori 
who  w«re  reidy  to  nqjjfioe  their  IWet  for  the  Mfoty  of  their 
hrathiea.    The  23nd  of  April  was  the  day  on  which  the 


faMk  wHUtt  tile  fertMt,or  MMlepriiOMnwhilohi 

dil  of  the  eoen/t  amy.    Theb  ammnitioa  and  food 

coaipletel  J  ezhaMCed^  ao  diat  even  cats  and  rata  wera 

d  with  avidity,  the  ganiion  reiolved  to  cat  their  waj 

the  EforpCiaa  camp,  and  effect  a  letieat  uito  the 

BOOBtaim.    Aooordfaig  to  the  best  anthoritiet 

eoMftod,  in  the  nooth  of  April,  of  abont 

Three  thoonnd  fighting  men  were  to  nA 

r  npon  the  bcaiegeri  and  cot  a  wa/  for  6000  wonwn 

a,  while  the  retreat  wai  to  be  covered  b^  a  thon- 

ind  the  fortreai 

ready  to 

The  23nd  ot  April 

Qreeka  were  to  try  their  lait  dianoe.  But  &e  plan 
tngred  to  Ibfihim  Paeha  by  a  Bulgarian  deserter  onl/  a  few 
hem  before  its  ezecntion,  and  when  the  heroes  of  Meooloogfai 
appeared  outside  their  shattered  stronghold,  they  were  sud- 
denly snmmnded  bj  the  main  body  of  the  Egyptians.  A 
dresolbl  conflict  ensned.  Five  hondrod  men  were  cut  down 
bf  the  hiforiated  best^fers;  1800  persons,  of  whom  900 
were  females,  escaped,  of  whom,  however,  600  were  starved 
to  death  in  the  mountains ;  and  Ibrihim  boasted  of  having 
taken  prisoners  8000  soldiers,  and  from  SOOO  to  4000  women 
and  children.  Many  of  the  captives  were  afterwarda  rsn- 
aoeMd  through  the  exertioos  of  the  Philhellenic  societies  in 
Europe.  Nothi^Bonaris  and  Mitcho-Kootoyani,  thou^  both 
npwms  of  seventv,  eaoaped  safely.  Among  the  slain  were 
Joseph,  btthop  of  Rogoo,  the  chief  magistrate  Papadiaman- 
doponlos,  the  Generals  Stomaris,  Sadimus,  and  many  other 
Greeks  at  note.  Among  the  Germans,  Baron  von  Kiedesel 
and  Lieutenant  Rosser  were  killed  during  the  siege ;  Colonels 
DItlmar  and  Delannay,  Captains  Baron  von  Littaow  and  Stil* 
aelberg,  Lieutenants  Klemp  and  Schipan,  and  several  other 

Gtlemen  fell  in  the  sortie.  With  them  remained  on  the 
Je-field  Dr.  Meyer,  another  German,  who  was  the  edi- 
tor  of  the  *  Greek  Chronicle,'  and  who  was  equallr  energetie 
with  his  pen  and  hia  sword:  his  wife  and  children  were 
dragged  into  slavery.  '  Bistory  will  do  us  jnstioe  ' — wrote 
the  galkml  doctor,  a  few  daya  previous  to  the  bst  sortie,  to  a 
friend — *  and  posterity  weep  over  our  misfortunes.  Bfay  the 
relatton  I  have  drawn  up  of  the  si^ge  sunrive  me.*  This 
imsnon  was  unfortunately  lost. 

Thus  fell  Mesolonghi  aftera  siege  of  twdve  montiis,  and 
•ftv  100,000  shot  and  sheUs  had  been  exchanged  between 
tiie  besieged  and  the  bemegcra.  Its  aselancholy  fete  exdted 
the  sympathy  of  all  Europe,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 


^  ^ifaiwhidi  poems  were  not  written  on  tfieheroeaof 
M^iolongfal 
(Gordon,  BiMm  cfihe  Grmk  iteoMon.) 
If  E80P0TAMIA  (fton  tiw  Gtvek  ^,  « middle,'  nd 
eeruet,  'river*), '  the  eountiy  between  the  rivers,*  is  a  term 
whidi  was  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geogrspheia  (Strsbo, 
and  othera)^to  comprdicnd^  tim  countries  which  lie  between 

It  b  still  hi  use.    The 


the  rivers  Euphrsles  and  Tigrb,  and 

Arabs  and  Turks  call  this  eountiT  by  the  oorrespondmg  name 

of  Al  Jesiiah,  or  «tiw  Uand.*    As  MesopotJiitiairnot  a 


political  division,  geographers  do  not  agree  sa  to  tiie  extent 
of  the  eonntriea  to  be  comprehended  under  this  name.  Some 
oenflne  it  to  the  eentiml  comtries,  or  those  lying  between 
St*  N.  lat  and  tiie  Chab  or  Median  Wall  (9?  N.  let), 
whilst  otiiers  eitond  it  northward  to  40*  N.  lat.,  or  tiie 
aounee  of  the  Euphrates,  and  southward  to  30*,  where  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  unite.  We  shall  here  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  tiie  countries  Indnded  between  tiie  par^leb  of  40*  and 
JO- N.  let. 
Whan  a  tHnreOer  departing  from  TreUlond  or  Riaeh,  on 
dT  the  Bhck  Sea,  diiects  ' 


he  passes  over  severd  mountain  ridges  runiitng  emt 
and  wast,  and  is  soon  aware  that  the  countiy  rises  npidly. 
About  seventy  miles  from  tiie  sea  he  flnds  Umself  on  the 
moot  notthein  of  the  mountahi  ranges  which  traverse  this  poiw 
tion  of  Asia  from  east  to  west,  and  which  hi  mitient  times 


table.4mMi,  timt  of  tiie 
WntL  and  Mured,  which  extends  over  tvro  drgrees  of  hititnde, 
and  whose  surfeea  varies  ftmn  aooo  to  0000  feet  above  tiie 
asa  Isvai,  but  aavend  of  tiw  mounlafai  amssca  attain  10,000 
feet.  OntiMsootiiont^bHwMA  $4*and  ar«/,  lies  tiw 
hmy  ngian  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the  sulialpine  rrgion  of  the 


elevation  of  this  table-land  vaiieacrBaliy.  Thekflss 
\  wnara  the  lent  ^m 


Taniw.  The  oanntry  hera  rinka  gmdaaDy  frsB  MOO  feus  m 
1000  feet  and  lam  abora  the  sea  leveL  It  is  aneeended  en  At 
aouth  by  the  great  deaert  pl^  of  Maaopa^Mh,  whkfe  ^ 
braces  all  the  eountries  batnean  the  two  rivers,  or  hsiana 
ao*  ao^  and  94*  N.  kL  Thia  ragian  Is  iiiumlsd  frnm  o« 
hiw  pfadn  of  BabylonU  by  the  Chain  or  Mete  Wal.  wt«a 
begms  on  tiie  banka  of  the  Tigrk,  asarM*  K.  bt.,  Mti  «  w«> 
minatesontiMaeoftiieEuphntaB,nem*ar«KM.Im.  TW 
wall  and  the  lower  ooum  of  the  two  riven  np  la  thasr  ob»- 
flnence,  enclose  the foath  ngian,  the  plainer 
of  Irak  Arabi. 

L  TbeCoflMbHr  0^1*0  IVwrm^ 

d  88*  N.  lat,  and  between  88*  and 

an  north  to  sooth  it  extends  ahont  100 

SSOmUas.  Thm  givea  an  mwa  W 
S5,000  aquare  miles,  or  somewhat  lem  than  thai  of  inriatf 
It  constitutes  tiie  most  elevated  porttsnoftiw  high  ■tob* 
hj  which  tiie  teble-lands  of  Asia  Mhmr  m 
thegreat  tableJand  of  Iran  or  Penhu 

The  elevation  of  this  tab 
part  of  it  is  on  the  north«< 

of  the  country  b  about  6000  feet  above  the  saa-lneaL  Uimm 
it  deeoends  rstiier  ra^y  almmjhe  banka  of  the  Fam  m 
Kara^su,  for  Enerum  is  neariy  8000  feet,  and  BtmnHi  m^ 
bably  not  more  tiian  4000  feet,  above  the  eaatewf;  wkw 
the  Frst  meets  the  Murad  the  elevation  is  lam 
The  descent  along  the  Murad  river  b  soasewl 
tiie  town  of  Motii  k  stiU  about  4000  feet 
Palu  the  level  of  the  river  is  8819  feet  above  the  aea. 

This  table-land  has  a  very  nnequal  snrfeco,  bat  iha 
lities  constitate  large  masses.  Tne  Kop  Degh,  vk 
its  northern  boondary-line,  rises,  aa  already  obsarvna,  a 
height  of  10,000  feet  Im  northern  feoa,  or  that  whk^  1 
towards  tiie  Bbek  Sea,  ia  weU  wooded,  but  oa 
dedirity  there  are  no  forests.  Ai 
tiie  Khamn  Dagh,  borders  the 
begms  on  the  east  witii  tiie  NunnU  Tagh,  a  high  pask  «m 
of  the  Lake  of  Van,  and  risca  above  the  snow  Ime  aad  nw 
tiian  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hence  tho  KbarM  Li^s 
(tiie  Niph^n  of  tiie  antienta)  runs  aaariy  dao  warn 
pboe  Where  the  Enphratea  makea  ita  great  I 
town  of  Malatiyah.  Towarda  tiM  east  this 
7000  to  8000  feet  above  tim  sea  level,  fer  thai 
which  traverse  it  are  from  8000  to  7000  feel  ^h .  am  t 
appears  to  be  lower  towards  the  west ;  and  that  pmtam  ^  « 
whidi  surrounds  tiie  soaioa  of  tim  Tigrfe  k 
high.  This  appears  also  to  be  the  general  aisiaiiaa  ef  1 
amuntain-mam  where  it  cornea  doea  to  the  had  of  the  E* 
phraftes,  where  this  river  ferw  its  three  ha 
between  IwgIn  or  Fnogla  and  Gernr.  2Vo  1 
bordcra  tiie  table-land  on  the  eest,  where  it  astea 
a  levd  between  the  Marad  and  Araxes  riven, 
tiie  source  of  tiw  Murad  tim  Ala  Di«h 
Ime,  and  it  appears  to  be  an  isolatod  mi 
the  west,  and  at  neariy  equal  < 
southern  border  of  the  tahMand,  aro  two 
mmsee,  of  which  thai 
western  Dqpk  Ti^  The 
range  approMh  the  bsaka  of  tiw  Fiat  abava  las 
wttE  tiie  Murad.  The  two 
separated  from  ea^  oth«  bj  a  wide  < 
above  the  snow-luw. 

Those  parts  of  the  region  which  are  alwayi 
snow  do  not  appear  to  cover  a 
their  dedirities  nwuntain^streaB 
copiously  supplied  with  water.    This 
the  great  quantity  of  aoow  which 
BBontb,  makes  tills  table-land  one  of  t 
m  Asia;  and  the  whole  surfeea,  wit 

ktfgeet  part  however  is  unfit  fer  enltivatkm,  m  tacta  a/  «^ 
skicrable  extent  sanonwUBg  tiw  highest  giiMfe  «v  m 
elevated  tiiat  the  suamcra  aro  too  short  aad  tea  caM  an  krw« 
corn  to  materi^.  But  as  they  aro  the  whsb  yasr  tuiMa 
dothed  vrith  excellent  mnm^fhif  aro  asad  as  ftmam^^wm^^L 
capedally  aa  sheep-walks.  The  aambsr  ef  dmsp  —a  m^mm 
be  groat  if  tiwro  b  no  aiaggwetiiai  la  the  mmamam  mm. 


Mand.  aro  taw  ^ya  mmi 

I  it  called  Bu^T^md 

declivities  of  the  hm^^^m 


oae  millioB  aad  a  hdf  of  sheen  aro  seat 


and  the  a^jaoent  countriee  to  Constaatiaapls  asd 
lliey  arrive  at  tiw  plaro  of  thsir  dsstinatiaa  afesr  1 
of  e^teen  montiia,  mMl  «»4hhd  of  them  ma  mid 


on  tiw  road.    Large  8acka  an  alaa  asni  to  Dlarh>kr.  : 
Aleppo,  and  Haiiiaana,  aad  even  as  for  i 
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M  E  8 


ivingtliewet  teitoo,aiid  imtflthe  giMBbdrMvpligrthe 
bflAt  laKmie  parte  thenrfacebbaTOof  moiddanaooiMii^ 
of  naked  ndkB.  There  are  no  trees  on  this  plain  eioept  mul- 
berries end  poplan,  which  are  planted  m  some  places.  Cora 
end  bariej  aro  grown,  and  some  cotton,  and  also  make.  In 
the  ridnity  of  Sie  town  of  Diarbekr  caltivation  is  carried  on 
with  more  Tigoar :  flax  is  also  grown. 

A  few  miles  from  the  sonthera  bsnks  of  die  Tigris,  where 
the  rinr  runs  from  west  to  east,  the  plain  is  bordered  by 
Twkj  mames,  which  rise  with  rather  a  steepasoent  to  2000 
feetebove  the  general  level  of  the  plun.  Though  thej  ap- 
pear to  fbnn  a  range,  these  means  constitute  only  the  outer 
Dorder  of  a  table-land  which  occupies  the  whole  countiy  be- 
tween the  Euphntes  and  Tigris,  north  of  ST"*  N.  lat  and 
compeLs  the  Tigris  to  run  eastwwd  and  the  Euphrates  west, 
near  88*  N.  let  These  two  rivers  are  hardly  thirty  miles 
apart ;  but  sixty  miles  ihrther  south,  between  Rumkalah  on  the 
Evparates  and  Jerirah  Ibn  Omar  on  the  Tigris,  they  are  more 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  each  other.  The 
highest  part  of  this  table-lana  runs  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, beginning  at  no  great  distance  north-east  of  the  town  of 
Severew  and  termniatmg  with  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of 
Blardin  b  built  This  ridge  it  appears  b  properly  called  Ke- 
nya Daglieri.  Thb  r^on  has  no  watercourses,  thoofh  a  con- 
riderable  quantity  of  snow  appears  to  fidl  during  the  winter 
months.  Thb  must  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  limestone,  of 
which,  aooonting  to  Ainswcffth,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
country  b  composed,  and  which  qniddy  absorbs  all  the  water. 
Where  thb  b  the  case  the  countiy  generally  presento  bare 
rocks,  or  only  a  reiy  scanty  regetetion  durins  the  wet  season. 
But  there  are  some  parts  which  are  covered  with  basalt  and 
trap,  and  these  tracte  have  a  soil  fit  for  cultivation,  or  at  least 
good  pasture-ground.  The  whole  country  b  imperfectly 
known,  especially  the  portion  contiguoos  to  the  Tigris, 
whidi  has  been  visitea  by  European  travellers  only  ,in 
the  vidni^  of  the  river.  Where  the  bed  of  the  river  b  nar- 
rowed by  the  mountein-masBes  advancing  to  the  water's  edge 
en  the  east  from  the  mountams  of  Kurdbtan,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Kanja  Daglieri,  the  surface  of  the  teble-land  b  mostlv 
broken  by  valleys  and  ridm,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
derated  pUins.  The  vaUeys  are  well  cultivated,  and  produce 
wheat,  nee,  cotton,  tobacco,  cucumbers,  and  melons;  some 
of  them  have  good  vineyards.  The  ridges  are  well  covered 
with  oak,  pine,  holly,  elm,  and  several  bushes.  The  pluns 
aflM  good  pasture-grounds,  and  are  also  partly  cultivated. 
Further  inland  the  country  appears  to  be  more  uneven,  as  the 
faifaabitante  are  able  to  deff  the  Turkish  government  and  to 
maintain  their  mdependence ;  but  according  to  the  aocoonto 
of  the  natives  there  are  many  fertile  valleys  in  it.  If  their 
aoeounto  deserve  credit,  the  eastern  districte  are  much  more 
fertile  than  the  western,  where  the  want  of  moisture  m  the 
summer  b  so  great  that  neariy  the  whole  b  a  desert,  with  the 
ezceptbn  of  some  depressions,  whose  surface  b  formed  of  trap 
or  basalt,  and  where  a  few  villages  occur  with  some  culti- 
vatkm  surrounding  them.  In  approaching  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  where  the  mountain-mosses  have  sunk  down  to 
1900  or  even  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  the  edoe  of 
the  masses  b  split  and  indented,  and  numerous  small  valleys 
are  found  between  the  hiffh  ridges.  In  these  valleys  some 
corn  b  cultivated,  but  the  largest  part  of  them  b  covered  with 
orchards,  consisting,  of  olives,  pomegnmates,  mulberries, 
pears,  peaches,  and  quinces ;  all  of  them  have  also  excellent 
vine  pbmtations.    In  some  parte  cotton  b  cultivated. 

The  country  through  which  the  caravan -road  between  Bir> 
eh-jik  and  Mosul  runs,  has  great  variety  of  surboe  and  soil. 
Between  Bir-eh-jik  and  Urfah  it  b  hilly,  and  contmns  many 
cultivated  tracte.  Farther  east,  as  far  as  Mardin,  cultivated 
and  wooded  tracte,  mostiy  situated  in  depressions,  or  valleys 
alternate  with  plains,  which  in  some  cases  afibrd  pasture,  and 
in  others  are  quite  sterile.  Thb  tract  b  very  uneven,  and 
the  ridm  running  south  and  north  rise  to  high  hills,  ^ne- 
rally  of  a  conical  shape.  These  ridges  continue  to  Nisibin, 
but  are  lem  freouent  Between  them  run  some  wateroourNS, 
which  are  used  km*  irrigation^and  soon  lost  in  the  desert  coun- 
try whidi  lies  farther  smith.  £ast  of  Nisibin  cultivation  ceases ; 
but  as  in  thb  part  there  are  numerous  watercourses,  the  adia- 
cent  country  has  pasture  even  during  the  summer  montns. 
After  haviiur  passed  Td  Ramalih  tiie  road  leaves  the  Hilly 
Rqnon  of  Mesopotanua  and  enters  tiie  Desert. 

This  region  has  a  more  temperate  dhnate  than  the  table- 
land of  the  Frat  and  Mnrad,  on  account  of  ite  less  elevation, 
•Jie  mountain-ranges  which  surround  it  on  the  east,  north, 
and  west,  and  ite  more  southern  situation.    But  the  climate  b 


moeh  odder  thn  that  of  Eorope  la  tlM  Ma0  p 

it  lies  modi  fivther  fhmi  the  esa,  hmI  does  i 

warm  western  winds  prevdent  on  the  ^' 

devated  chain  of  Mouate  Lebanon  and 

them  penetrating  ao  hr  eastward.  The  t 

observed  to  descend  as  low  as  I2«  of  FabrenhdL    In  Ja 

and  Februaiy  a  great  quantity  of  snow  fdla.  The  aprii^  hanl' r 

exceeds  six  weeks,  and  In  May  the  dry  season  hi^^ini.   b 

which  hardly  any  rain  ftlb  to  the  ena  of  October,  or  ti» 

commencement  of  November.  The  thermometer  fbna  to  W, 


and  all  gran  and  minor  vegetetion  dries  up.  nsta 
only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pods  and  dslernsy 
common  in  many  places  of  the  teUe-land.  Nal 
reanimated  in  the  month  of  November,  when  the  Nile 
appear,  whidi  proceed  from  Mount  Lebanon  eaalwnrd,  aai 
bnn^  to  the  table-land  very  heavy  runs,  whldi  aboot  tbr  bc- 
ginnmff  of  the  year  are  chanaed  into  snow. 

If  the  Plain  of  Dbrbekr  is  excepted,  agriouHnw  ie  UmitU 
to  some  tracte  of  moderate  extent,  to  the  nnmerons  bait  amrvm 
and  short  valleys,  and  a  few  pidns  and  depraasioam  wki**^ 
have  a  fruitful  sdL  The  ceredia  which  are  grown  nre  vbnt, 
beans,  barley,  rice  (in  very  few  places),  lentiles,  csesr 
LaiAynu  MoHau,  vida  niuohana^  pia$eobti  ainiiaa 
(holau  muyhum),  and  metUeoffo  soIsnl  Other  vcgntablce  scv 
severd  kinds  of  cucumbers,  nmons,  mdamam  wrfni) 
CM  etadaUui,  and  pumpkins.  The  ordiards  and 
contain  olives,  white  and  black  mdberrieB,  pea 

SI,  cherries,  Armenian  plums  {piimm  armadaoB), 
er  kinds  of  plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  eondiam  cIm 
dmonds,  wdnute,  hazel-nute,  chesnute,  and  cembra  kemda  ^  die 
fruit  of  |imtcseem^).  Tobacco,  sesamom  (a 
castor-Oil  {rkieimis  communis),  hemp,  flax,  asflor  (e 
tmctarius),  cotton,  and  trigcneBa  Joamm  graeemm,  are  aW 
cultivated.  Among  the  vnld  plante  are  capers  (o^npn 
jpuiosa),  mustard  (tmapU  orientaSi),  liquorice  (pfye^rrikism 
alabra),  asparagus,  ana  arum  cotoctuia — the  Icavea  €£  tte 
last  are  used  as  paper. 

Sheep,  cattie,  and  goate  constitute  the  wedth  eif  the  aft> 
madic  tribes.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sheep,  the  Tartnriea. 
with  the  &t  tail,  which  often  weigfas  fifteen  ponnda,  and  th« 
Arabian,  whose  tul  b  not  much  thicker  than  that  oC  ear 
sheep.  Horses  are  numerous,  but  not  so  good  as  m  tbe  tahh 
land  of  the  Frat  and  Murad,  or  on  the  deaert  plain :  nasen  art 
also  kept  in  great  numbers.  It  does  not  ^ipear  thnt  cnaw-i 
are  bred,  but  they  are  used  on  the  caravan  road. 

The  most  common  wild  animab  are  wild  boan,  4eer  oC  two 
or  three  diflerent  kinds,  wolves,  foxes,  hycnaa,  jackak,  ~ 
polecate,  martens,    marmote,    hamsters    (criestas 
squirreb,  norcupines,  and  hares.    There  are 


vultures,  falcons,  and  owb ;  ravens,  crows,  jadEdawa,  i 
beccafigues,  and  other  smaller  birds,    wmtt  aboond  in  faro 
rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  in  sevenl  of  thr!r 
confluente.    There  are  also  severd  kinds  of  tnHlea, 
and  lizards. 

The  Hilly  Begion  of  Mesopotanua  constitaftea  tbe  i 
of  Diarbekr;  but  the  most  south-eastern  districte  an 
times  placed  under  the  pasha  of  Mosd.  The  aMot  rcMnn- 
able  places  are  situated  dther  in  the  Flam  of  Diasbtkj  «r 
dong  the  caravan  road  between  Kr-eh-jft  and  MnaaL  La 
the  Plain  of  Diarbekr  are 
Diarbekr.  [Diabbxkb,  P.  C,  vd.  viii.,  n.  477.1 
North  of  Diarbekr,  on  the  southern  dedin^  ef  &e  Rkar- 
xan  Tagh,  are  Yery  rich  mines  of  copper,  in  whoae  ▼'  ~ 
two  towns,  one  of  whvh  b  cdlea  Arghana  (or 
Maaden,  and  the  other  Maaden  Kapnr.  Aighaaa  J 
bdlt  round  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  2S97  feet  i 
sea^levd,  and  cootuns  according  to  aome  ststecac 
and  aooordinr  to  others  600  houses.  The  de^vilBea  of  t^.» 
hill  are  partly  cultivated  with  wheat  and  cotton,  and  pnrb  v 

emted  with  orchards  and  vines.  The  proper  i  *  ' 
aaden  Kapur,  b  about  14  or  15  miles  dirtant  fin 
in  a  district  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  contalnB  abnot  MXm 
inhabitante,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  auaea.  Ttc 
produce  of  theae  mines  formeriv  amounted  lo  400  iaaa«  b«t  n 
modem  times  they  are  not  worked  to  such  an  extent,  and  tW 
annud  produce  b  only  estimated  at  75  tons.  Bnt  evon  tha*  » 
of  great  importance  to  the  adjacent  oountiba,  fer  aD  t^ 
copper  utonsiis  which  are  used  in  the  Asbtic  provineaa  of  tb« 
Tunush  empire,  and  mostiy  also  those  used  in  ^erda, 
made  of  this  copper.  It  is  taken  to  Tokat  and  JSntr 
where  it  b  manufactured,  and  to  Trebiiond,  whanoe  tbe  ■ 
b  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Farther  east,  but  also  on  the  southern  decbnty  «f 
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the  bttiki  of  the  Tigrit  from  the  wotii-eilt.  The  Jehd 
Makhtil  mty  rise  about  600  feet  abore  the  letel  of  the  riTer : 
it  eonsists  tnortly  of  two  -^d^,  and  is  composed  of  one  mass 
oi  tFUisparent  gypsum.  In  its  present  state  it  is  a  waste.  At 
its  western  base  is  a  larse  traet  of  ooontry  with  a  sandy  soil,  which 
conUdns  a  great  nomber  of  bitter  wells  that  are  frequently 
Tisited  by  the  noinadic  tribes  of  the  Arabs.  The  banks  of  the 
Tigris  between  the  Jebei  Makhul  and  the  town  of  Tekrit  are 
imhriiabited  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  these  tribes. 
Between  Tekrit  and  the  Median  Wall  the  alluvial  tract  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  grows  much  wkler,  and  appears  to 
have  bden  formerly  a  well  cultivated  country,  which  was  irri- 
gated from  a  large  canal  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Ishaki,  and  extends  from  the  town  of  Tekrit  to  Bagdad ;  a 
gtetA  number  of  smaller  canals  of  urigation  are  connected 
with  it.  But  at  present  the  canal  rar^y  contrins  water,  as 
the  whole  work  hiui  gone  to  decay  from  want  of  attention ;  and 
thb  tract,  which  has  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  is  without  in- 
habitants, and  almost  without  cultivation,  except  a  few  isolated 
spots. 

The  higher  ground  west  of  this  alluvial  tract,  as  ftr  as  the 
River  Tharthar,  has  an  unduhiting  surface,  consisting  mostly 
df  long  ridges,  and  depressions  between  them,  not  unlike  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  valleys  between  the  higher  grounds 
the  soil  is  moist  even  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  so  as  to 
afibrd  pasture-ground  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  But  the 
best  pasture^ground  is  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Tharthar. 
This  river  is  said  to  rise  at  the  base  of  the  Sinjar  Hills.  It 
runs  parallel  to  the  Tigris  and  about  twenty  miles  from  its 
banks.  In  May  it  was  found  to  be  between  filieen  and  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  from  five  to  seven  fret  deep.  Its  course  may 
perhaps  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  water 
IS  brackish  in  summer,  but  not  unpleasant  to  drink.  The  bot- 
tom in  which  this  river  runs  is  sometimes  a  mile  wide,  bat  in 
other  places  narrowed  by  the  projecting  headlands  of  the 
higher  grotmds  to  two  or  three  Hundred  yards.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  cultivated,  but  on  the  western  bank  are  the  ez« 
ten^ve  ruins  of  AI  Hadhr  (the  anticnt  Hatra),  which  mttst 
have  been  erected  in  a  country  which  was  well  cultivated. 
The  Tharthar  falls  into  a  salt  lake,  somewhat  north  of  d4<>  N. 
ist.  This  lake  is  called  £1  Milh,  or  the  Lake  of  Ashlik  ;  its 
extent  is  not  known.  The  country  west  of  the  Tharthar  river, 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  entirely  unknown.  It 
is  said  that  at  some  places  rocx-ealt  is  found  in  this  desert. 

The  country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  b 
much  better  cultivated  than  that  which  skirts  the  Tigris. 
Between  Bir-eh-jik  and  Balis  the  Euphrates  runs  in  a  narrow 
bed  between  very  high  rocks;  there  is  no  bottom  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  sterile  and 
nncultiTated.  But  between  Balis  and  Racca  the  hi^h  grounds 
present  themselves  as  low  and  rounded  hills,  and  they  are 
nrom  one  mile  to  six  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  bottom  in  these  parts  is  an  alluvium.  On  the  banks  of 
tiie  river  arc  tamarisk-oushes.  A  great  part  of  the  low  plain 
is  occupied  by  swamps,  and  the  more  elevated  tracts  between 
the  swamps  are  eitner  ovei^grown  with  tamarisk-bushes  or 
used  as  pasture-ground.  There  is  hardly  any  cultivation.  In 
these  parts  the  bed  of  the  river  is  wider,  ana  there  are  several 
islands  in  it    A  few  date-trees  are  planted. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur  nver  are  some  extenrive 
woods,  composed  of  high  trees,  especially  tamarisks  and  pop- 
lars. Lower  down  the  low  ana  level  flats  increase  in  extent, 
and  here  also  cultivation  Is  much  more  attended  to,  but  still 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  bottom  is  swampy,  or  only  lued 
as  pasture.  The  number  of  islands  increases  as  we  proceed 
fkrther  south ;  they  are  parti^r  bare  and  partly  well  wooded 
with  tamarisks.  Before  reaching  Annah  cultivation  be^ns  to 
be  moro  general.  Round  this  place  a  large  tract  is  wdl  cul- 
ivated ;  corn,  cotton,  French  beans,  and  scsamum  are  raised 
io  a  great  extent ;  the  plantations  of  dates  are  extensive,  and 
the  numerous  orchards  yield  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
figs,  and  olives.  The  olive-tree  Is  not  met  with  farther  south ; 
but  the  other  trees  and  branches  of  agriculture  are  greatiy 
attended  to  in  the  bottom  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  down  as 
Hit  The  banks  of  the  river  present  a  continual  plantation 
of  date-trees;  and  between  them  and  the  low,  rounded,  gentiy 
sloping  hills  at  the  back,  the  bottom  is,  with  the  exception  of 
some  swampy  ground,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  full 
of  rillaees.  The  great  fertility  of  this  tract  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  system  of  u^ngation  which  has  been  intro- 
dacod.  A  great  number  of  canab  traversa  the  river  bottom 
in  its  width,  extending  from  200  to  20»X)  yards  from  the 
banks,  and  the  water,  raised  by  machinal^  b  distributed  over 


the  wQaoent  lands.  The  nnmercMn  iilandi  which  secv  is 
this  pwt  of  the  course  of  the  Eaphntai  an  Mostly  eahiniii 
and  Qo  some  of  them  towns  are  mdh. 

Opponte  the  town  of  Hit  the  botlom  b  oaly  •  niie  vidr 
and  nearly  without  vegetalhm,  aa  the  sarfiMa  ■  hotOtn^ 
posed  of  gravel,  intermixed  with  flint  lad  nbas  of  daU 
There  are  only  a  few  date-trees,  poplars,  imf  taamdu;  ui 
at  a  few  places  are  isolated  fields  of  wheats  iMvley, « ■«. 
mom.  Below  thb  place  the  hlsh  groimds  dinapcar  o6nh, 
and  the  whole  country  is  very  Intle  elevated  abovt  tke  ini! 
of  the  river.  The  soil  of  thb  tract  b  ntnmtij  mA,  nd  » 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  very  low,  it  b  smiittUr  h> 
lect  to  inundations,  which  leave  behind  them  Urn  poob  m 
lagunes,  the  water  of  which  b  generally  salt  There  irr  i» 
longer  any  canab,  nor  any  cultivation.  The  whole  tnct » it 
pottession  of  nomadic  tribes,  who  find  here  dafbg  tkc  <ln 
season  abundant  pasture  for  their  bul&loes  snd  bofMi.  Tm 
number  of  islands  in  the  river  decreases,  and  thsj  »  m 
longer  cultivable ;  their  soft  soil  oonasts  of  sand  md  nl 
Sucn  b  the  country  between  Hit  and  the  Median  WilL 

The  Median  Wall  runs  from  the  banks  of  the  Eoiihnin  u 
those  of  the  Tigris.  Its  southen  extremity  k  siidto  br  cq 
the  Euphrates,  a  few  houra  above  Felojah ;  but  at  this  inut  a 
has  not  yet  been  recognised  by  European  tnfdim.  In 
northern  extremity  b  found  somewhat  north  of  34*  N.  lu 
so  that  it  runs  in  a  straight  Ime  from  N.N.£.^£.  tDSi.W. 
f  W.  It  b  an  embankment  or  wall,  26  long  pam  tlwl, 
with  towers  or  buttresses  on  its  western  hot  at  eveiy  M  {aoo; 
and  on  the  same  side  it  has  a  deep  ditch,  97  pam  bpsd. 
Near  the  Tigris  it  b  built  of  the  small  pebbles  of  the  cnrntrr. 
imbedded  in  cement  of  lime  of  great  tenacity.  It  if  fm  1! 
to  40  feet  in  height.  The  natives  say  that  m  pbtti  &r  in W 
it  b  built  of  bricks,  and  in  some  puis  worn  down  le«d  tdk 
the  desert  According  to  thdr  traditioB  it  ins  bsDt  ^ 
Nimrdd  (Nimrod)  to  keep  off  the  people  of  Nbuwab  (Xid^ 
yeh),  with  whom  he  had  an  implacable  feud ;  sad  they  oil .: 
Sidd  Nimriid,  or  Chalil  (embankment).  We  know  ooibur 
of  the  antiquity  of  thb  well,  except  that  it  b  oMntioadl  m 
exbting  B.C.  401,  when  the  Ten  Thousand  GnAsmmtvn- 
mencing  their  retreat  from  the  field  of  Cuaaia.  Xfoopbos 
(Anab.  ii.  4)  describes  it  as  built  of  baked  bricb  iriu  ■ 
asphalt,  as  20  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high :  *  the  \a^  m 
said  to  be  20  parasangs  (600  Greek  stadb) ;  and  it  ii  oot  i» 
distant  from  Babylon. 

Our  knowledj^  of  the  clhnate  of  thb  legbo  is  IbMcd  tpi 
few  general  notices.  The  heat  in  summer  b  ver^  gntt  mi 
no  nun  falb  up  to  the  middle  of  November.  Duno;  Noma- 
her  and  December  the  rain  falb  in  frequent  and  heavribovfn. 
but  is  not  continual.  In  Janoury  and  February  there  j  i 
eood  deal  of  frost,  and  after  the  spi'ng  has  eoaneaecd  a 
Sf  arch  there  are  also  occauonal  rains,  but  not  so  hetf;  ■  b 
December.  The  nuns  cease  m  the  month  of  May,  tha  tk 
heat  becomes  soon  so  powerftil  aa  to  dnr  up  the  puairvof » 
more  elevated  grounds,  and  to  compel  the  noaiadic  tribe*  >» 
descend  with  their  herds  to  the  oanks  of  the  Tigm  mi 
Euphrates,  and  to  tiie  valleys  of  the  TbarUiar  and  Khabv- 

This  region  is  divided  between  the  pashahks  of  MonI  >» 
Baffdad.  No  remarkable  places  are  found,  ezeepc  the  I0v» 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  two  riven  which  enckss  the  np^* 
On  those  of  the  Tigris  are  Mosul  [P.C.,  vol.xT.,p.**'. 
and  Tekrit,  which  b  built  on  a  cliff,  and  occopiei  the  e«^ 
part  of  the  rite  of  an  antient  town,  the  ruins  of  which  aft  >«? 
extensive. 

The  largest  towns  on  tiie  Euphrates  are  la  die  fertile  vtr 
which  extends  from  Annah  to  Hit.  Annah  (the  8Stic9tABiti».. 
which  is  partiy  built  on  the  western  bank,  and  parti/  eo  « 
iriand  of  the  Euphrates,  contains  1800  houMS»  sod  v  cia- 
sidered  the  capital  of  the  Arabic  tribes  mhahitiag  the  couo^ 
west  of  tiie  river.  Farther  down  lies  Hodbah,  on  m  »wi 
in  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  date  ptantatioos,  and  entuointf* 
tiian  400  houses.  £1  Ux  b  abo  a  oonsideiable  pbce,»l  bir 
Annah  partiy  built  on  an  isbnd.  Jibbah,  aoodwr  tm  tc^ 
on  an  island,  contmns  500  houses,  and  b  a  thrivngplBce.  tiR 
(tiie  Is  of  Herodotus,  i.  170)  contains  biUUMn  spnap.  ^ 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  is  built  roaad  a  hill. ladMi 
good  houses  of  stone.  In  tiio  vicinitytiicre  b  vwy  httb  nUj^ 
tion,  and  the  inhabitants  derive  theur  subsistence  ^^"^IJ^JIf^ 
salt,  preparing  bitumen,  manufacturing  woolkn-ihAwJ'T^ 
ing  boats.  The  number  of  Hturaen  springs  b  tiw  »f*»"^ 
h<K)d  of  this  place  b  very  great,  and  the  prodacsw^*  ^ 
spring  b  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  though  ii »  ""^  * 
parts  as  fuel.  A  great  number  of  river-boats  o'diww  "^ 
and  forms  are  made  here.    They  consbt  of  w^ckc^•«»» 
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ouKle  of  braocto  firoH  om  nd  a  ludf  to  two  indies  in  thick*- 
nen.  Th»  iaterrtieef  are  filled  op  with  bark  or  straw,  and 
then  the  whole  is  caulked  with  bitiimen.  In  secb  boats  the 
bitumen,  aJt,  and  orepared  lime  are  taken  to  Hilla,  Bassora, 
and  even  to  Bagdaa :  m  going  to  the  last-mentioned  place  the 
boats  pass  through  the  eanal  o^  SakUwijrah.  The  mode  of 
navigatiag  the  river  resembles  that  practised  above  two  thou- 
aand  yean  ago.     (Herodotus,  1.  194.) 

IV.  The  plain  of  Babylonia,  or  of  Irak  Arabi,  extends  from 
the  Median  Wall  (34*'  N.  hit)  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Eapbntes  and  Ti£^  at  KonuOi  (ai""  N.  Ut.),  and  be- 
tween 44^  and  47®  E.  loni^.  In  leneth  it  does  not  much  ex* 
oeed  two  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies  conaderably* 
Beiweca  Felujah  and  Bagdad  it  is  not  more  than  forty  miles 
wide,  but  lower  down  it  widens  to  a  hundred  miles.  "Eighty 
niies  may  be  the  average  width.  This  gives  to  this  region 
an  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  or  less  than  two-thirds  the  ex- 
tent of  Ireland. 

This  is  the  Babylonia  which  is  described  hf  Herodotus 
(L  ]9d)  as  a  fertile  tract,  and  as  the  seat  of  an  immense  po- 
polatioB.  At  present  this  country  is  a  desert.  But  when  we 
consider  the  immense  space  over  which  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
are  scattered,  and  the  lai^  tracts  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
which  are  covered  with  continuous  heaps  of  ruins,  indicatiiur 
the  sites  of  antient  towns  and  at  abort  distances  from  each 
other,  of  the  existence  of  which  towns  nevertheless  not  the 
sUghtest  indications  occur  in  the  antient  writers  or  the  Arabian 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  we  most  come  to  the  oondusioo 
that  this  region  was  for  centuries  before  the  records  of  history 
the  seat  of  a  people  who  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  dvili- 
ladon,  and  that  the  famous  city  of  Babylon  was  only  the  last 
of  the  numerous  cities  which  successively  were  built  there 
and  fell  into  ruins.  Its  dviliation  probsibly  goes  as  far  bade 
as  that  of  Hindustan.  Its  destruction  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  sttuation  between  the  two  devated  tableAaads  of  Iran  in 
Perna,  and  of  Nejd  in  Arabia,  which  are  not  adapted  for 
anbie  cultivation  to  any  great  extent,  but  must  remain  the  do- 
minion of  nomadic  tribes,  whose  character  and  habits  make 
them  the  soowges  of  cultivated  countries,  and  the  destroyed 
of  dvilintion. 

Babylonia  attuned  its  high  degree  of  cultivation  by  a 
system  of  irrigation.  The  whole  region  was  traversed  by 
muneroos  larger  and  smaller  canals  running  in  every  direc- 
tion, by  which  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  was  supplied  to 
crery  spot  This  drcumstanoe,  united  to  a  summer  heat  which 
is  not  infenor  to  that  between  the  tropics,  enabled  the  soil, 
which  is  by  no  means  of  a  superior  description,  to  yield  fifty 
orsix^  fold  the  seed.  The  prindpd  canals  for  irrigation 
extend  across  the  whole  country  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris.  Thej  occur  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tridti,  and  this  is  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  the  diflerent 
level  of  the  two  rivers  in  tkieae  parts.  It  b  certain  that  north 
of  92*  the  leyd  of  the  Euphrates  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  water  in  the  canals  runs  with  a 
Boderaldy  strong  current  from  west  to  east  and  fidls  into  the 
Tigris.  In  the  sonthem  districts  the  contrary  takes  place : 
the  level  of  the  Tigris  k  hi^^her  than  that  of  tne  Euphrates ; 
sod  consequently  the  water  m  the  canals  runs  ifom  the  Tigris 
to  die  Euphrates,  finom  north  to  south. 

The  oonstrvction  of  these  canals  goes  beck  to  the  remotest 
sses,  but  diey  have  been  made  so  substantia],  that  at  present 
after  many  centuries  of  neglect,  a  great  number  of  them  still 
iapart  a  d^ree  of  fertility  to  the  Miacent  fields,  and  two  of 
then  have  actually  been  navigated  by  steam^  vessels ;  it  is 
probsUe  that  aeveral  othera  which  are  known  to  exist  would 
serve  the  same  purpose.  The  most  northern  of  these  canals 
n  the  StikUwiph.  It  begins  on  the  Euphrates  about  five 
Biles  ncrdi  of  the  CasUe  of  Felujah,  and  not  far  south  of  the 
pboe  where,  aocorduig  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  the 
Median  Wall  terminates  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  reaches 
Ike  Tigris  below  Bagdad.  Though  the  direct  distance  be- 
tveen  dbe  two  terminations  of  the  canal  is  not  more  than  45 
Biles,  its  length  is  70  miles,  because  for  two-thirds  of  its 
CEKTie  near  the  Euphrates  there  are  many  bends ;  the  last  third 
fw  oeariy  in  a  straight  Ime,  and  is  IfrequenUy  fifhr  yards 

wiie-    Bat  where  its  course  is  not  dirc*^  *^ « 5- 

Mnow,  m>  Ihait  the  steam-boat  naviga' 
Mi  iutmmltiw* ,  the  qmckneas  of  t' 
hwwMmmhaur.  and  die lowneatof 
Ike  AofV  A«  level  nf  the  a^i^Mflf 
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which  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  have  roots  of 
considerable  thickness:  these  roots  give  consistence  to 
the  soft  soil  of  which  the  banks  arc  composed.  Farther  on 
the  countiy  adjacent  to  the  canal  presents  a  boundless  prairie, 
on  which  numerous  herds  of  cattie  pasture,  and  among  them 
are  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs.  By  this  canal  the 
wicker-boats  of  Hit  bring  the  produce  of  the  country  coa- 
tiguous  to  that  place  to  Ba^;daa,  and  it  has  twice  been  navi- 
gated by  steam-Doats.  Before  the  SakUwiyah  reaches  the 
Tigris  it  fidls  mto  a  large  lake  called  the  Uor,  which  lies 
west  of  the  town  of  Bagdad ;  a  canal  about  five  miles  long 
called  Mosade^  carries  the  waters  of  the  Hor  into  the  Tigris. 
It  is  also  navigable. 

The  6akUwiyah  is  oonddered  to  be  the  Isa  canal  of 
Abulfeda,  who  mentions  three  other  canals  forther  aouth, 
which  cross  the  whole  width  of  Babylonia,  and  these  canals 
still  exist  They  are  called,  fit>m  north  to  south,  the  Nafar 
Abu  Gbarib,  Uie  Nahr  Melik,  and  Nahr  Dhiyah.  We  have 
no  particular  account  of  these  canals.  These  four  canals 
leave  the  Euphrates  between  33°  SO'  and  30°  N.  lat  The 
mouths  of  some  other  canals  are  seen  farther  south,  as  fiu*  as  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  they  extend  inland. 

The  |)rindpd  canal  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  pldn  of 


Babylonia  is  the  Shat  el  Hiyeh,  which  carries  the  watera  of 
the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates.  It  leaves  the  Tigris  opposite 
Kut  el  Amara,  a  miserable  rillage  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 


river,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  bdow  Bsqa^dad  in  a  straight  line^ 
and  1 78  miles  measured  along  the  windings  of  the  Tigris.  The 
Shat  d  Hiyeh  runs  more  than  a  hundred  miles  southward^ 
and  enten  the  Euphrates  nearly  opposite  Arje  or  Arshc^ 
about  fifty  miles  aoove  the  confluence  of  the  two  grea^ 
rivers,  b^  two  great  branches,  of  which  the  western  is  cdled 
the  But-je-Hdrat,  and  the  eastern  Sayid  Nawain ;  their  mouths 
are  about  ^le  miles  apart  The  tide  ascends  tiie  Euphrates 
as  fiur  as  Aije.  This  canal  is  dry  in  summer,  but  dn- 
rine  eight  months  it  is  navigable,  and  in  winter  it  is  150  feet 
wide  and  rather  more  than  two  fatiioms  deep.  In  this  period 
of  the  year  it  was  navieated  by  a  steam-boat  during  the  late 
Euphrates  expedition ;  but  only  the  western  branch  is  navi- 
gable, the  country  adjacent  to  which  has  many  agricultural 
settiements,  and  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  by  it  At 
no  great  distance  north  of  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Shat  el  Hiyeh  is  that  of  another  large  canal  called  the  Shat  d 
Kar.  It  runs  also  from  north  to  south,  but  it  is  not  known 
where  it  originates,  and  whether  its  northern  extremity  is 
connected  with  the  Nahr  Dhiyah.  It  was  crossed  by  Eraser 
at  a  considerable  distance  above  its  mouth,  where  it  was  from 
30  to  40  feet  wide,  and  knee-deep  in  summer,  but  in  winter  it 
is  fordable  only  in  a  few  places.  Like  the  Shat  d  Hiyeh, 
it  is  navigated  by  the  river  boats,  which  are  made  at  Hit 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the  place  where  the  Sak- 
liwiyah  canal  branches  off*,  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  the 
town  of  Hillah,  are  of  moderate  height  The  country  adjar 
cent  to  them  b  of  indiflerent  fertility,  and  is  mostiy  overgrown 
with  grass,  thisUes,  and  mimosas.  Cultivation  is  limitS  to  a 
fow  spots,  and  as  the  pasture-grounds  are  also  mdi£ferent,  the 
number  of  cattie,  sheep,  and  goats  is  not  ^reat  It  appeara  to 
be  litUe  inhabited,  and  only  from  time  to  time  a  grove  of  date- 
trees  is  seen.  Bdow  Hiliah  the  country  improves  greatiy ;  a 
large  portion  of  it  b  under  cultivation,  and  the  plantations  of 
dates  are  more  numerous.  It  b  a  populous  country :  between 
Hillah  and  Diwaniyeh  a  number  of  large  yUbiges  are  observed, 
the  population  of  which  was  estim^ed  hf  a  travdler  at 
10,000  mdividuala. 

A  short  distance  bdow  Diwaniyeh  bn;in  theaaanhes  efdbe 
Euphrates,  which  lower  down  are  called  the  aaanhfls  ^l^m 
lun  or  Lamlun.  They  extend  fitim  Diwaniyeh  ta  BiJ^*}^ 
or  Grahim  Inlet,  a  distance  of  unwards  «f  ^  ■*■  *"  • 
strdght  line,  and  they  vary  in  widtn  fieaa  ^  ••*^*^f*',Jt 
tract  is  tiie  most  productive  and  most  poH^  !f  «»f,  °*"*« 
of  tiie  Euphrates,  and  b  inhaUted  hrt^^^^l^  T  *^^  "*• 
Kasahd,  who  are  estimated  at  half  a  mSBtm.  ^'Z,J*^^V^ 
b  pw*ably  an  exaj^geration.  The  ?»^  /^_T-T*^  W 
banks,  from 
bly  towards 
* — *»n  which  are 
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Meaopotamla  dJe  if  called  the  cnal  of  Yomif  (Joieph).  It 
begiiiB  about  lialf  an  iKmr  above  DiwaniTeh  and  termioatei  at 
Grahun  Inlet  At  its  upper  entnnce  it  is  seventj  paces 
wide,  and  its  course  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  at  a 
il{<rtanpft  of  about  2  or  3  miles  from  its  northern  branch.  The 
canal  of  the  Arabian  side  is  called  the  canal  of  Old  Lamlun. 
It  branches  off  from  the  Euphrates  about  19  miles  below 
IMwaniyeh,  and  rejoins  it  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Yiisuf  canal.  The  two  canals  are  connected  with  the 
Euphrates  by  numerous  other  canals  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
other  canals  carry  the  means  of  irrigation  to  those  parts  of  the 
marshfs  which  are  more  distant  from  the  rirer.  The  nume- 
foos  population  derive  their  subsistence  from  their  fields  of 
rice,  which  extend  over  all  the  higher  grounds,  which  are  dry 
in  summer,  firom  their  herds  of  bi&loes,  which  find  abundant 
pasture  in  the  more  marshy  tract,  and  from  their  plantations 
of  dates,  which  cover  the  banks  of  the  numerous  canals. 
They  have  also  a  few  plantations  of  fig-trees.  During  the 
inundations  the  whole  surface  of  these  miraies  is  under  water, 
with  the  exception  of  those  places  which  aro  enclosed  by 
embankments,  and  some  more  elevated  tracts  on  which  the 
villages  are  built.  The  villages  also  are  frequently  inundated, 
mnd  when  this  happens,  the  inhabitants  convert  the  roofs  of 
thdr  reed-built  huts  into  boats,  or  place  their  families  on  buf- 
fidoes,  and  in  this  way  reach  a  more  elevated  spot.  As  it  is 
very  difficult  to  enter  their  country  with  any  force,  they  are 
neuJY  independent,  and  rarely  pay  regard  to  the  orders  of 
^  rasha  of  Bagdad.  The  Euphrates  m  their  country  con- 
tracts very  much  in  width,  so  as  to  be  at  some  places  not  200 
feet  across,  and  the  Kasahel  Arabs  levy  a  very  arbitrary  toll 
on  all  the  river  boats  which  navigate  between  the  lower  and 
middle  course  of  the  river. 

The  marshy  swamps  terminate  at  Grahim  Inlet,  and  with 
them  the  large  canals  for  irri^tion :  farther  downward  only 
abort  narrow  cuts  are  met  with,  which  serve  to  irrigate  the 
tracti  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  do  not  advance 
far  inland.  The  banks  are  much  more  elevated,  though  not 
high,  and  in  most  places  overgrown  with  bushes.  This  coun- 
trv  inhabited  by  the  Montenk  Arabians,  exhibits  a  mixture 
of  cultivation  and  pastoral  occupation :  the  inhabitants  have 
begun  to  cultivate  the  ground,  but  they  have  not  quite  got  rid 
of  the  habits  of  a  nomiulic  life.  The  country  is  covered  with 
villtoes  and  tents  mixed  together.  As  the  countrv  is  rather 
fertiJe,  it  is  well  inhabited,  out  not  so  populous  as  the  marshes 
of  Lamlun.  The  date  plantations  are  as  numerous  and  exten- 
sive as  at  any  place  hiffncr  up  the  river,  but  less  care  is  be- 
stowed upon  fliem  and  on  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  wheat. 
Those  innabitanti  who  still  adhere  to  a  nomadic  life  have 
large  herds  and  flodcs  of  horses,  camels,  buffidoes,  sheep,  and 
goals.  The  tract  of  ground  between  the  mouth  of  the  two 
canals  Shat  el  Kar  and  Shat  el  Hiyeh  is  swampy  and  well 
wooded,  but  litUe  inhabited.  But  below  the  last-mentioned 
waterooune  the  country  rather  improves ;  the  banks  of  the 
river  present  almost  a  continuous  forest  of  date-trees,  between 
which  the  villages  and  hamlets  are  so  numerous  that  they 
almost  touch  one  another :  on  approaching  the  place  where 
the  two  rivers  unite,  the  banks  of  the  rivers  sink  lower,  and 
laiige  tracts  are  only  swamps  overgrown  with  reeds,  but  in 
many  places  extensive  fields  still  occur,  on  which  wheat,  rice, 
pnd  beriey  are  grown.  The  uncultivated  grounds  are  used 
as  pastures  for  the  numerous  herds  of  buffidocs.  From  ten  to 
twelve  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris  are  so  abundant  that  the  country  is  converted  into  a 
swamp,  which  during  part  of  the  year  is  covered  with 
water  many  feet  deep,  ana  in  the  dry  season  it  is  cut  up  by 
numerous  watercourses.    This  district  is  nearlv  uninhabited. 

The  Euphrates  fertilizes  the  low  country  which  extends  on 
both  of  its  banks  below  the  town  of  Diwaniyeh,  as  the  Nile 
does  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  but  in  a  different  way.  The 
sediment  which  the  Nile  leaves  on  the  fields,  contributes 
as  much  to  the  fertility  of  Egypt  as  the  moisture  with 
which  its  soil  is  saturated  during  the  inundations.  The 
fertiliang  power  of  this  sediment  is  ascribed  by  Riippel 
to  the  detntus  which,  during  the  rains,  is  collected  in  the 
moontuns  of  Abyssinia  m  a  volcanic  region  of  great  ex- 
tent The  Euphrates  does  not  pass  through  such  a  region, 
and  the  detritus  which  it  brings  aown  is  formed  by  the  abra- 
sion of  chalk,  lime,  and  g;^p6um.  which  form  a  rather  hard 
day.  This  soil  is  not  fertile  itself,  but  becomes  so  when  irri- 
gated. This  advantage  is  partly  obtained  by  the  inundations, 
>nd  partlv  by  machines  of  difierent  descriptions,  or  by  hand- 
work. The  water  in  the  Euphrates  is  lowest  from  the' middle 
of  Nov^niber  to  the  end  of  the  year.    It  then  bi^ins  to  rise 


slowly,  and  oontianes  to  rise  to  the  middle  of  Jamnry.  T)!. 
rise  b  probably  to  be  attributed  to  tiie  gnat  qoautity  vi  -ut 
which  falls  in  November  and  Deoemte  in  the  cmnL--. 
watered  by  the  Murad  and  Frat,  ud  in  the  Billv  IW. 
of  MesoixJamia.    No  difeence  in  the  levd  of  tiie  «aiir . 
observed  between  the  middle  of  Januarr  and  the  veml ,«  ^ 
nox,  when  the  great  rise  begins,  whkn  oootmott  to  thr  •.: 
of  May:  the  river  attains  its  highest  level  between  tbrj.! 
and  28th  of  that  month.    It  is  then  found  thstoppofit<>  • 
town  of  Annah  it  is  from  11  to  12  feet  above  the  kiwett  u . 
and  farther  down  to  the  marshes  of  I^mlon  fnm  M  v  * 
feet  Were  this  great  volume  of  water  pennittedloreih  d  «) 
on  the  low  country,  it  would  entirely  submeige  it,  md  n 
vert  it  into  an  immense  swamp.    To  prevent  this  the  r^ .. 
canals  of  Babylonia  have  been  made,  as  they  ail  oocur  «a . 
Hillah,  or  the  place  where  the  Euphntes  enters  the  low  cxu. 
tr^.     The  canals  carry  the  superabundant  water  ioto  •>« 
Tigris,  and  also  give  to  the  adjacent  country  the  sMau  of  *n 

Ktion.  They  appear  still  in  part  to  serve  these  porfM- 
t  in  a  much  less  degree  than  in  antient  tunes.  It  n  ^ 
that  these  canals  do  not  always  contain  water,  bat  i\- 
all  of  them,  even  the  Saklllwiyeh,  are  either  dry  or  dclH«  » 
during  three  or  four  months.  As  these  canals  st  prnmrirr 
not  kept  in  good  order,  they  cannot  carry  away  the  grest  w.  r 
of  water,  and  a  larger  ouantity  descends  to  the  low  countn. .:  * 
breaks  through  the  emoankments,  which  are  not  kefM  hi  .-■• 
repair :  thb  circumstance  probably  has  converted  s  greit  t>r 
of^  the  marshes  of  Lamlun  and  of  the  low  oolmtry  (ir*  • 
down  into  swamps.  The  ereat  rise  of  the  Euphiites  it  < « -  : 
to  the  immense  quantity  of  snow  with  which  the  tiU<sUr.!  ; 
the  Frat  and  Murad  is  covered  in  the  wbter,  whkb  besrr.  • 
melt  as  the  sun  approaches  the  equator.  At  the  end  oi  A.-. 
or  in  the  beginnmg  of  May  the  meltine  of  the  sdow  m-< 
and  shortly  aJterwards  the  waters  of  the  Euphntes  hsve  itti.- . 
their  hif^hest  level.  From  the  end  of  May  to  Novenbrr  it  < 
are  continually  but  slowly  on  the  decrease. 

The  Tigris  also  inundates  the  adjacent  ooootriei;  bot  \h  • 
inundations  are  more  destructive  than  useful,  on  scroc.! 
the  great  irregularity  with  which  the  mundatioos  occur  ,^ 
their  difference  in  different  years.     On  the  10th  of  Aj>r 
waters  of  this  river,  at  Bagdad,  began  to  rise  vcr}*  iju  » < 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  tney  had  risen  27  feet  abo<e  tr  * 
common  level.    They  rose  still  higher,  snd  coovcrti!*]  ^ 
whole  country  between  Bagdad  and  Basson  into  sa  \mn^  - 
lake,  more  than  SOO  miles  in  length.    The  dams^  aod .  - 
of  life  caused  by  this  inundation  were  much  less  on  tb<*  .^.  * 
of  the  Tigris  than  on  those  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ir< «  • 
inhabited  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  two  rirm, « '  •: 
those  of  the  Tigris  are  nearly  without  inhabitattts.   In  ^ 
^cars  its  rise  is  comparativelv  small.    This  irregiiUnty  it.  * 
mundations  of  the  Tigris  is  chieiSy  to  be  stcriM  to  *■ 
numerous  large  rivers  which  originate  m  the  nounri':. 
Kurdistan,  and  join  the  Ti^  in  its  middle  ooune:  «h:i 
Euphrates,  after  the  junction  of  its  two  prindpsl  brv  *'* 
the  Frat  and  Murad,  is  hardly  joined  by  any  nrer  of  •*    • 

2uence.    The  affluents  of  the  Tigris  rise  in  the  nioonti  *  • 
Ltirdistan,  which  for  many  months  being  covered  «ith    * 
snow,  bring  down  an  immense  viJume  of  water  vh'" ' 
snow  melts.    The  Zab  Ala,  or  Greater  Zsb,  at  thii ! 
brings  down  a  volume  superior  to  that  of  the  Tigris  abx*.* ' 
point  of  union.    The  other  affluents,  the  Zsb  As&l,  or  ]>  *  - ' 
Zab,  the  Adhcm,  and  the  Diyalah,  are  also  krge  rivea  1 ' 
Ti^  begins  to  rise  in  November,  owing  to  the  ztnt  r«  - 
which  then  fall  in  its  upper  basin.     It  rises  and  fub  at  ^''■* 
vals  until  the  supply  of  water  from  the  uiountainou*  n*  -• 
tries  is  stopped  by  the  frost.    In  the  middle  of  March  (•-  • 
the  great  rise,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  Hsv.    A 
that  period  its  waters  alternately  rise  and  fall  dunnc  Jt*  • 
when  they  begin  to  decrease  quickly,  owing  to  ib*  ."-• 
rapidity  of  the  current.    Between  August  and  Nowm^*' ' 
volume  of  water  has  decreased  so  much  thst  on)j  t«>"  * 
drawing  four  feet  can  navigate  the  river,  and  even  mcfc  ^^'^^  ' 
encounter  neat  difficulties.   The  Tigris  and  iti  grcit  a'' 
flow  in  beds  which  consist  of  hard  rodu,  and  a  small  <.i. ' : 
of  detritus  is  brought  down  by  them.    It  does  not  n:v    • 
bed  b^  a  deposit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  scoore  it  out  do*  - ' 
This  IS  prooably  the  reason  why  the  canals  for  l'*'^ '  •: 
are  at  present  without  water  during  the  greater  pan  > 
year.      Even  the  Shat  Eidha,  an  antient  bed  of  dieTir  < 
theplain  of  Bagdad,  has  veiy  littie  water  in  it 
The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  fipon  tlw  i*"-'* 
xtremity  of  the  Median  Wall  to  its  oooflomcf  «»Jfl  •  •' 


em  extremity 

Euphrates,  u  nearly  a  desert,  except  in  the 
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oonriiood  of  Bagdad,  wMcii  is  not  mpplied  with  provisions 
from  the  lands  in  its  TidnitT,  bat  trom  that  part  of  Kurdistan 
wludi  lies  farther  north.  Bagdad  is  indeed  surrounded  with 
extensiTe  eardens  and  some  fields,  but  they  extend  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  walls,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  unciuti- 
vated  country.  North  of  the  town  the  plun  is  trevenied  by 
the  great  amal  called  the  Ishahi,  which  extends  from  the 
neighbomhood  of  Tekrit  to  the  Saklllwiyah  canal,  but  is  with- 
out water.  There  are  also  niany  other  canals  of  smaller  di- 
mensions in  the  same  state.  Tlie  Shat  Eidha  probably  has 
a  small  quantity  of  water  all  the  year  round,  and  in  its  vicinity 
are  a  few  hffge  villages,  surrounded  by  orchards  and  planta- 
tioDs.  The  renuunder  of  this  tract  is  pasture-ground  for  the 
herds  of  the  nomadic  tribes  during  the  summer.  South  of 
Bagdad  there  is  still  less  cultivation.  The  countiy  is  quite 
flat,  and  in  most  parts  a  grassy  prairie,  well  watered;  in 
others,  covered  wim  extensive  swamps.  A  few  small  culti- 
vmted  spots  apnear  at  great  intervals.  Herds  of  buffidoes 
however,  and  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabians,  are 
common.  There  are  hardly  two  or  three  villages  which  have 
a  permanent  pmralation.  As  we  approach  the  confluence  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  nothing  is  seen  but  stagnant  water, 
swamps,  and  morasses,  in  which  single  families  have  settled, 
who  live  on  the  milk  of  their  buffidoes  and  the  little  rice  that 
they  can  raise. 

The  interior  of  the  Phun  of  Babylonia  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  It  appears  to  be  considerably  elevated  above  the 
tTMt  Adjacent  to  the  rivers.  The  northern  part,  or  that  which 
Uea  north  of  the  parallel  of  the  ruins  of^  Babylon,  has  an 
imdulating  surfeoe.  The  soil  is  composed  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
and  in  most  parts  overgprown  with  coarse  grass,  mimosas, 
and  thistles.  The  water  is  generally  brackish.  Between  the 
higher  grounds  are  swamps,  which  probably  owe  their  origin 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Siddiwiyah  and  other  canals.  Far- 
ther sooth  the  surface  is  less  uneven,  and  the  soil  consisti  of 
clay  covered  with  mud,  intermixed  with  flint  and  small  frag- 
ments of  gypsum.  In  the  middle  is  a  row  of  sand-hills,  which 
appear  to  cover  a  considerable  space.  In  many  parts  efflo- 
rescences of  nitre  and  other  salts  occur,  which  in  some  places 
form  neariy  a  white  crust  on  the  ground.  On  the  banks  of 
some  of  the  canals,  espedally  on  those  of  the  Shat  el  Kar  and 
Shat  el  Uiyeh,  the  number  of  settlements  is  considerable,  and 
some  of  them  are  surrounded  by  fields  of  rice  and  other  grain. 

In  the  country  just  described  occur  the  numerous  groups 
of  mine  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  Many  of  them 
are  seen  by  those  who  navinte  the  Euphrates  in  passing 
through  the  marshes  of  Lamlun.  They  appear  to  lie  in  a 
line,  which  begins  at  Al  Hvmer  in  the  north  [Babtlost, 
P.  C.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  286],  and  extends  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  terminating  at  the  lower  course  of  the  Shat  el 
Hiyeh.  Though  the  country  has  only  been  visited  by  two 
or  three  Europeans,  we  are  already  acquainted  with  nine  or 
ten  places  where  ruins  cover  a  large  tract  of  country.  They 
form  such  masses  that  in  the  level  country  they  are  frequently 
taken  for  natural  hills,  until  a  closer  examination  shows  that 
they  contain  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  glass,  pottery,  and 
bricks,  like  those  found  in  the  ruins  of  &bylon  itself.  In 
some  of  them  fragments  of  columns  have  been  found. 

With  respect  to  the  climate  of  thb  region  the  reader  is 
ivferred  to  Baooad  [P.  C,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1270],  the  remarks  in 
which  article  may  in  some  measure  be  applied  to  the  whole 
region.  Its  productions  are  enumerated  m  the  Pashalik  of 
Bags  AO  [P.  C. ,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  268] .  Besides  the  town  of  Bagdad, 
a  few  places  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  which  re- 
<^ire  notioe. 

Hillah  is  a  fortified  place  with  about  25,000  inhabitants, 
Arabs,  Pernans,  Turks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Indians,  in 
the  nodst  of  a  number  of  canals,  which  are  partly  filled  up. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  all  the  towns  on 
the  Eophratea,  mostly  in  river-bai^ges  of  60  to  80  tons.  The 
ioBports  oonsiat  especially  of  rice,  dates,  fish,  oil,  coffee, 
cottoo-stiiflii,  and  Indian  goods,  part  of  which  are  re-exported 
lo  Hit  and  Annah. 

Diwaniy^,  lower  down,  a  considerable  place,  with  1500 
booses,  ia  enclosed  by  a  wall.  Numerous  river-barges  are 
ployed  in  cairyinff  the  produce  of  the  rich  country  in  its 
Ticioity  to  other  puces. 

Sok  el  Sheyukn,  the  capital  of  the  Montefik  Arabians,  con- 
laina  from  6(X)0  to  7000  families,  whose  habitations  are  dis- 
pcmed  amon^  the  large  plantations  of  dates  which  cover  the 
comitry.  It  is  the  principal  if  not  the  only  market  which  is 
Tinted  bjr  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Nejd  in  Arabia.  They  bring 
to  thu  pukce  cattle,  horses,  wool,  and  gum,  and  take  in  return 


lead,  fire-arms,  ores  of  diflerent  kinds,  and  culinary  utensila. 
From  this  place  the  British  settlements  in  Hindustan  are  sup- 
plied with  horses. 

Mesopotamia  is  inhabited  by  nations  of  diftrent  origin. 
Owing  to  its  position  between  two  toble-lands  inhabited  by 
nomadic  nations,  it  has  frequently  been  conquered  by  its 
neighboura,  and  it  appeara  that  tney  have  exj^led  the  ori- 
ginal  oopulation,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  in- 
habitea  by  people  whose  ancestora  have  settled  there  within 
the  period  of  recorded  history.  Those  nations  which  claim 
to  be  aboriginal  are  the  Armenians  and  ttie  Yezfdis.  The 
Armenians  are  dispersed  oyer  the  table-hmd  of  the  Frat  and 
Murad,  and  the  Hilly  Region  of  Mesopotamia.  The  first- 
named  region  they  share  with  the  Turks  and  Kurds ;  and  it 
appears  that  until  lately  these  three  nations  were  sJmost  equal 
m  numben  in  that  country,  but  since  the  last  war  between 
the  Turks  and  Russians  many  Armenians  have  left  their 
country  and  gone  to  settle  in  Georgia.  In  the  Hilly  R^on 
of  Mesopotamia  the  number  of  Armenians  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  Turks  and  Kurds.  They  are  an  industrious 
people,  who  occupy  themselves  with  agriculture,  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  especially  with  commerce,  by  means  of  which  they 
acquire  wealth,  and  get  into  favour  with  the  ruling  nation, 
the  Turks.  They  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  chord.  [Aa- 
umnAf  P.  C,  vol.  ii.,  p.  362.J 

The  Yezfdis  are  a  small  nation,  who  exclusively  inhabit  the 
Sinjar  bills,  and  also  isoUted  tracts  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  hilly  r^on  of  Mesopotamia  and  in  Kurdistan.  Though 
they  are  said  to  derive  tneir  name  firom  Yezfd,  the  son  of 
Mdawiyah,  the  destroyer  of  the  race  of  AH,  they  are  eri- 
dently  different  fit>m  the  other  nations  of  the  country.  They 
are  of  a  middling  size,  and  have  a  clear  complexion,  with  re- 
gular features  and  black  eyes  and  hair ;  their  limbs  are  spare, 
muscular,  and  well  proportioned.  The  hair  is  worn  long  and 
the  beara  and  whisken  kept  close  shorn,  but  they  are  prohi- 
bited from  cutting  or  dressmg  the  mustachios.  Their  religion 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  wonhip  of  the  deril  with  the  doc- 
trines of^  tlie  Magi,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians.  They 
consider  the  devil  as  the  chief  agent  in  executing  the  will  of 
God,  and  reverence  Moses,  Christ,  and  M<^ammed,  believing 
tiicm  more  or  less  perfect  incarnations  of  Satan.  They  adore 
the  sun  as  symbolical  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  no  fixed 
place  for  prayer  or  worship,  but  occasionally  visit  the  Christian 
chim^es  and  monasteries,  and  present  ofllSsrings  there  on  re- 
covery from  sickness  or  escapmg  from  danger.  They  are 
braye,  hospitable,  and  sober,  faithful  to  their  promise,  and 
much  attached  to  their  native  soil,  but  cruel  and  vindictive : 
they  consider  their  proper  means  of  support  to  be  robbeiy 
and  theft,  and  they  treat  with  great  barbanty  any  unfortunate 
Mohammedans  wno  fell  into  their  power,  especially  Penians. 
They  are  industrious  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  managing 
their  orchards  and  plantations. 

The  Kurds  also  may  be  partiy  considered  as  an  aooriginal 
people.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  Armenians  ffencsrally 
adopted  agriculture,  those  parts  of  their  country  wnich  are 
unfit  for  cultivation,  owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  re- 
mained or  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Kurds,  who  had 
spread  over  these  mountains  from  their  own  country.  Where 
such  tracts  unfit  for  cultivation  are  extensive,  the  Kurds  have 
adhered  to  their  nomadic  life,  and  are  almost  independent  of 
the  ruling  nation.  Where  however  agricultural  and  pastoral 
tracts  of  country  are  intermixed,  they  have  partiy  ac(|uired 
the  habits  of  cultivaton  of  the  ground,  but  they  still  maintain 
an  inclination  to  a  rorinff  life  and  to  predatory  excursions. 
They  take  great  care  of  tneir  cattie  and  sheep. 

The  inhabitants  of  Turkish  origin  are  numerous  in  the 
table-land  of  the  Frat  and  Murad,  and  in  the  Hilly  Redon  of 
Mesopotamia,  but  a  comparatively  small  number  is  found  in  the 
two  southern  regions.  They  doubtiess  settied  in  these  coun- 
tries at  tiie  diSerent  periods  when  Mesopotamia  was  con- 
quered by  the  nations  who  mhabit  the  table-land  of  Iran,  where 
nomadic  tribes  of  Turkish  origin  have  always  been  met  with. 
In  Mesopotamia  they  are  agriculturists,  and  carry  on  different 
trades  in  towns  and  villages.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  Turkish  tribes  in  Mesopotamia  still  adhere  to  a  nomadic 
life,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Turkomans  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Osmanli  are  only  soldien  or  employed  by  government  as 
civil  officera. 

As  northern  Mesopotamia  has  derived  a  considerable  part 
of  its  preaent  population  from  the  table-land  of  Iran,  the 
southern  regions,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
portion,  are  occupied  by  tribes  which  have  descended  from 
the  table-land  of  Nejd  in  Arabia ;  and  this  immigration,  la  it 
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V  b  from  liM  to  tiae  KMwed.    MiBvofthete 


„      tMr  node  of  lifet 

a»w^  to  hKf  been  the  caee  when  the  inunigriting  tribes 
wen  not  DOwerAil  eamgh  to  eoonpj  large  tracts  of  nitoral 
gnwad.  Li  mchoMthqr  selected  a  tract  fit  for  colUfition, 
wfaera  they  settled  and  beoaneonltivatora.  Theraieaoona- 
denUe  number  of  anaU  Arabic  tiibee  in  the  deaeit  plain  of 
Meeopotamaa,  and  the/  alvaja  cnltivato  onlj  a  nmll  tract  of 
grouniL  The  aMire  powerfol  tribes  took  possession  of  ezten- 
mra  ragionsy  and  even  wbera  the  eomitfy  was  fit  for  cultirap 
tien  thejr  converted  it  into  pastme  grounds  for  their  horses, 
CBBselsj  and  sheep.  Some  of  thMs  have  preserved  th«r 
Mmadw  habits  to  the  present  time;  this  b  espeeiaUjr  the  case 
with  the  powerfid  tribe  of  the  Shamwary  which  b  m  possossion 
of  the  ooantries  a4jBcent  to  the  Tigris  river  &om  Mosul  to 
BMdnd  and  neariy  of  the  whole  of  the  Great  Deoert  It  b 
enlf  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates  thel  a  portion  of  an  eaually 
powerful  tribe,  the  Aneiaah,  b  found,  but  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Iml  nsmfd  tribe  b  in  the  desert  which  extonds  from 
the  fiaphtttes  to  Dunssous.  The  cultiveble  tracts  of  the 
desert  are  in  possession  of  aome  smeller  Arab  tribm,  who  era 
tribtttanr  to  the  Shsmmsr.  Other  Arab  tribes  have  been 
compelled  by  the  phy«icel  netoro  of  the  country  oocu|Med  by 
them  to  change  their  mode  of  life.  This  b  most  consptcuously 
the  case  with  the  tribe  of  Kasahel,  which  inhabits  the  marshes 
el  Lamhm.  Thb  region  does  not  afibrd  pasture  for  cameb, 
hotam,  or  sheep ;  it  b  however  fit  for  buffiuoes,  for  the  cuiti- 
vition  of  rice,  and  plantations  of  date-trees.  The  inhidiitants 
of  t^  desert  have  thus  been  compelled  to  adept  the  habiU  of 
the  oecnpien  of  swamps,  but  they  nave  preserved  their  actirity 
end  theb  spirit  of  independence.  The  numerous  tribe  of  the 
If  otttefik  oecnpy  along  the  banka  of  the  Tigrb  the  whole 
OMmtry  between  Bagdad  and  Koraa,  and  en  the  Euphrates 
that  tract  which  eatonds  from  the  BMurshos  of  Lamhm  to  the 


of  the  two  riven.    At  the  back  of  the 

t  smaller  tribm  are  settled.    That  portion  of  the  tribe  of 

^'  which  b  settled  on  theTieris  lives  alnsost  entirely 

«■  the  prednee  of  their  henbofbufidoes,  cultivating 


aUyaasmllspotofrioe-gromKL  On  the  Euphrates  the  habits 
nf  the  Montefik  are  nm&  more  agricaltnral:  the  dato- planta- 
tions and  rice-fields  oonstitato  their  princioal  wealth.  Dot  the 
richer  dassm  hare  not  yet  entirely  got  rid  of  their  nomadic 
I  they  stul  prefer  to  pern  their  tune  with  their 


henbef 
the 


and  sheep  in  the  interiorof  the  country,  whibt 
poorer  portion  of  them  cnltivato  their  riee-fielda  and 
ge  the  dato>pbntatfona.  Traveilen  however  observe  that 
the  fields  and  plantations  do  not  eahibit  that  careful  cul- 

'  Asm  where  the 


livalion  which  b  observed  in  other  |Huts  of 
hnhbi  of  the  people  are  entirely  agncultoral. 


the  poll, 
to  which  Mempotamb  hm  been  subject  since  it 
to  hbtory  as  the  birth-place  of  AbralMm.  There 
b  no  oonntry  on  the  foee  of  the  globe  in  which  these  changes 
have  been  so  frequent  and  so  ^reat  From  the  sway  of  the 
Una  of  Babjrlonm  Mesopotamm  passed  onooessively  to  that 
of  toe  Amynans  and  Medians,  and  then  it  was  subjected  by 
the  Fenians  under  the  comnMnd  of  Cyrus.  After  the  battle 
of  lams  it  fidl  into  the  power  of  the  Macedonians,  and  after 
the  death  of  Alciander  lib  generab  Antigonns  and  Seleuous 
» of  it    8e" 


snecBsrively  got  noasessaon  of  it    Meueee  fonnded  the  king. 

dam  of  Syria,  oi  which  Mesopotamia  formed  a  portion,  unSl 

thneountries  beknging  to  the  Syrian  kingdom  were  divided 

I  the  Romans  and  Farthbna.    Duri^  nny  eentnries 

tamb  was  the  theatre  of  the  wan  to  which  there  two 

contended  for  superiority,  until  the  Parthisns  were 

by  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sessanides,  when 


Mesopolamia  was  dbpuled  between  them  and  the  Greek  em- 
psnr  of  Constanlinopto.  But  at  last  the  ArabiaM  appeared, 
and  their  caliphs  retohiishrd  the  seat  of  their  wide-apreadimr 


wide  spreading 
n  of  the  kii«. 


'  caliphs 
^mfaa  in  Mreniwitemia     Since  the  dcsti 
dem  of  Babyiottia.  the  country  had  not  enjojed  re  nmch  prm- 
petity  m  nndrr  the  esliphs;  but  after  there  prinem  had  h>st 
theb  p^wer,  Miwpotamb  fell  toto  the  han^  of  the  Turkbh 

the  SelpUts  and  Atabrcks.    About  the  beginning  of 


century  a  portion  of  It  wre  oom|uered  by  the 
who  however  did  not  keep  it  kmg,  and  after  the 
I  been  bid  wreto  by  the  contmaal  wan  of  the  Mo- 
princre,  it  was  tovaded  by  the  Mongols,  who 
on  left  it,  and  then  Merepotamb  agato  returned 
cd  Stole,  nnril  the  Osmenlis,  who  had  got  a  firm 
ttoir  to  Asia  Minor,  began  to  cstond  their  con^urets  over 
I  ps*^  af  Asia.    Their  progvrm  was  far  a  tfane  mterruptod 
Ifcn  fimmre  Tmmr,  but  after  hb  death  the  Osmap^b  acain 


toadistrartcd 

to  Asb  Minor, 


aoqalred  the  asoandancy,  and  sahiactod  the 
pocamm  to  their  dominion  m  thnbreinntog  oT  the  abtoMSSi 
eentniy.    Swoe  that  time  no  peliticd  rhsage  eT  biiiirwi 
hm  taken  ^aoa. 

(Ker  Porter's  TVwaab  m 
TWmsb  m  Xbardutam  amd  J 
thmigh  Ama  Mmatf  Armmi 

TVaodi  m  Metopcimmm;  Rich's  AmrwUbs  ff  •  Jmmm^  «• 
tkeSiUcfBtA^Um;  Kofpel's  Pmsmi  Nmrw^hm  ^  T^mmm 
m  ItoMWd,  .^jqfF*a,&e. ;  Southgato's  Aorretflmr  ^«  Tmm 
iknmgk  Armmmn;  Aineworth's  Awnsb  enrf  JKsasnreA*  m 
Asn/na^  &c ;  Chesney's  Report  on  Urn  S$mm  Nmim^irm  » 
/Mtta;  Forbca's  Vimi  to  lie  Suyor  HOm.  to  « Limdiiw  U«» 
graphiesl  Journal/  vol.  is. ;  Rom's  Aetoi  en  Ime  /smMpi 
fnmBofdmi  to  iko Rmno if  M UaJkr,  to*Uailin  G^ 
grapbicar  Journal,'  voL  ia. ;  Lynch,  A'oto  en  •  Pmt  mf  i*p 
Hitr  TSarii  botwom  Bo^dadmtdSammrroJi  to '  Lmdamiim^ 
gnphiealJonnml,'  vol.  is. ;  Chesney's  Gmmmi  St^mmemi ^  rir 
Zatonrt  nntf  iVoceeditf^  o^CAe  jfij|MdftM  to  Ifie  ApfiiwiM 
m  *  London  Geographical  Journal,'  vol.  vfl. ;  Brant's  ^sar^t 
tknmgk  a  Part  qf  Armtmia  a$d  Ama  Mmor,  to  •  \  ^tm 
Geographical  Jownal,'  voL  vi. ;  Aineworth's  Jfevwy  ff^m 
Atijjoira^  ftp  iCiisaripdi,  JfafoftaaA,  and  Gsrems  Mmt^i^m .  * 
Bvr  or  BMmk^  m  *  London  Geographical  Jenrnel.  vw  t 
Ainsworth's  JVbtof  on  a  Jounmf  from  Kaitanmk  km  M^^ 
IrpoA  to  Mr  or  JKrd^,  to  '  London  Geogrsplikri  Jwmi. 
vol.  X. ;  Brsnt's  Abtov  cfa  Jomngg  tkrm^  n  Pmt  4f  K^- 
dutim,  to  « London  Geographical  JovnsI,'  voL  s. ;  6^tr  % 
Noim  on  a  Jomnuif  from  Erz^Ribm  to  7Ve6tMn<  km  w^  ^ 
SAsa6.JUitodi,&c.,m<  London  GeographicelJennnl^'vW  i.' 
Viscount  PoUington'a  Abtot  on  aJomm^  fimm  Bn^tkmm. 


fol^ZlT 


lyJfiM,i«.,  to^W»,  ^     , 

vol.  X. ;  and  Rittor's  Brdhmni^  sen  AmI^  vol.  s«  said  ai  i 

ME'SPILUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belomrbv  to  tbe  anu 
order  Roeacess,  and   to   the  suborder  Pomem.     (P< 
P.  C.  S.]    Itbastbealyxfi-deft,  thesrgmento 
the  petabneariy  orbicular;  the  <tisk  large,  full  of  I 
styles  2-6  glabrous;  the  pome  turbinato,  open,  fiNerlM  ;  mt 
endooarp  bony.    The  spnctos  are  trees,  nalivwa  of  Fimpi 
and  to  a  wild  stoto  are  fiirnished  with  spines,  whbti  b.  •-  •- 
appear  on  cultivation.    The  fiowcn  are  urge,  Mnrly  Mm. 
and  white. 

Af .  Gfrmamea,  the  common  Medkr,  hrebariitoto  vc. 
vided  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  soUtory  iowcva.  Ti« 
plaat  b  a  native  of  MTope  and  Siberia.  It  b  fcand  m  (••«« 
britato  to  hedges  and  thicketo  m  Surrey,  Snmea.  ami  C^iii^ 
It  b  cultivated  on  account  of  its  Imt,  whb^  b  namA  m  a 
state  of  decay.  Ito  taste  and  flavonr  are  peoilbr,  ai 
'  bv sooae  persona.  Do Oandalto  dtariBus 
or  thb  specire  of  medlar.  The 
r  cultivated  varietire : — 

1.  Blake's  large  medbr. 

2.  The  DMch,  common,  laige  Dntoh.  to  and  I 
or  large  German  medlar.  It  bean  the  laifusi  i 
the  ciutavated  nsedlars. 

3.  Slonelem  or  Frsneh  i 


4.  Nottingham,  common 
Dnteh  medbr.    It  h«  an  < 


thebestofaUthemedbra. 

Af.  fitoi^An,  Smith's  Medltf ,  hre  ( 
leaves,  pubescent  on  the  nerrre  bensaih,  1dm  \ 
eolitMy.  The  natire  eountiy  of  thb  ptont  b  \ 
aeeam  to  have  the  characters  of  a  tree  apemaa.  It  hna  «%  ^ 
flowen,  which  are  one-half  ssaaller  than  there  eif  llm  emmmw 
medbr.    The  atiputos  «f  the  starito  bnwhre  are  torpi  w» 

The  osadbr  iMir  be  prepifuted  b^aaads  or  ^  hjjsreL  m  a* 
grafting  upon  aaeoling  stocks  of  thev  own  oncirenr^w  a^ 
ofPomaceirjFesytfcremaritathatthekiJisufMn^4m>- 
bettor  by  grafting  on  their  own  atofkfc  The  asm  hunt  si^m^p* 
to  the  growth  of  the  medlar  b  a  kasay  riA  ere^  rei^ 
moist  than  diy,  but  not  on  a  asoiet  bottom.  It  mef  be  w'mam 
either  «  a  standard  or  an  espalier.  The  gvarel  basma^ui  n. 
trentment  shouto  be  similar  to  that  of  the  anfle*mwaL  \^% 
fiirther  account  of  the  poasaeaans  ganara  of  AaMmmt,  mm 
POMRB,  RC.S. 
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omnibosoB.  By  a  rough  calcolatioii,  the  writer  to  wham  we 
are  indebted  for  the  collection  of  the  above  facts,  computes 
that  about  2000/.  are  spent  daily  in  omnibus  fares,  makmg  a 
total  of  790,000/.  per  annum.  The  number  of  licensed 
drivers  in  May,  1844,  was  1740,  and  of  licensed  conductors, 
1854 ;  but  of  these  about  300  took  out  licences  in  both  capaci- 
ties, and  are  therefore  counted  twice.  Bv  adding  these  num- 
bers to  those  ouoted  under  Hackvet-Coach,  our  authority 
computes  (without,  we  may  observe,  deducting  the  300 
cases  of  double  licensing)  that  8592  individuals  were,  in 
1844,  licensed  as  drivers  and  conductors  of,  or  '  watermen'  to 
attend  to,  the  various  public  carriages  used  in  the  metropolis ; 
that  in  all  3922  vehicles  were  in  use,  and  that  *  the  cash 
annually  circulated  by  all  the  metropolitan  hired  carriages 
exceeds  1,500,000/.'  It  is  gratifying,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
improring  character  of  the  class  of  men  employed,  to  find  that 
of  the  a£>ve  large  number  only  forty-two  were  refused  new 
licences  on  account  of  misconduct. 

The  length  of  journey  run  varies  from  about  four  up  to 
twelve  or  Uiirteen  miles ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
London  omnibuses  nm  a  total  distance,  from  end  to  end  of 
their  journey,  of  less  than  eight  miles.  With  such  tlie  usual 
chu*ge  is  six^ce  per  passenger,  whether  for  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  journey ;  but  a  very  large  portion  of  their  re- 
ceipts arises  from  '  short '  passengers,  or  such  as  are  picked 
up  and  set  down  b^  the  way.  Omnibus  proprietors  are  much 
exposed  to  peculation  on  the  part  of  their  servants,  and  various 
mechuiical  contrivances  called  '  tell-tales '  have  been  tried  to 
protect  their  mterests  by  registering  the  number  of  passengers 
carried.  None  of  these  have  come  mto  general  use ;  but  in 
connection  with  the  association  system  a  method  of  checking 
the  conductors,  by  a  kind  of  secret  police,  has  been  adopted. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  returns  made  by  one  conductor  Ml 
short  of  the  expected  sum,  spies  are  set  to  watch  him  hv 
taking  their  places  as  passengers,  and  reporting  at  head- 
quarters the  numbers  taken  up,  as  a  check  upon  him ;  and  so 
svstematically  is  thb  service  performed,  that  any  attempt  at 
oecepdon  is  pretty  sure  to  be  detected,  and  followed  by  sus- 
pension or  dismisiAl.  The  power  of  applying  such  a  check 
IS  one  of  the  many  advantases  of  the  association  system,  in 
which,  as  commonly  workea.  each  individual  propnetor  con- 
tributes a  certain  number  of  tums-out  (a  tumrout  being  the 
technical  name  for  an  omnibus  with  its  complement  of  horses 
and  men)  to  a  common  stock,  which  is  worked,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  time  of  starting,  speed,  and  other  regulations,  for 
the  common  benefit  The  receipts  of  each  omnibus  are  then 
paid  into  a  common  fund,  from  which  each  proprietor  re- 
ceives a  portion  proportionate  to  the  number  of  tums-out  con- 
tributed and  maintamed,  without  regard  to  the  actual  receipts 
of  the  omnibuses  owned,  by  him. 

The  laws  which  reUte  to  hackney-carriages  and  metropo- 
litan stage-carriages  are  chiefly  comprised  in  two  acts  of 
Parliament :  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  22,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion January  5th,  1832,  entitied  *  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Hackney-Carriages,  and  to  Waggons,  Carts,  and 
DrajTS,  and  to  place  the  Collection  of  the  Duties  on  Hacknev- 
Carnages  and  on  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  in  England  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps.;'  and  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  86  (22nd 
August,  1843),  entitied  'An  Act  for  regulating  Hackney  and 
Stage  Carriages  in  and  near  London.' 

In  the  former  act  are  contained  the  greater  part  of  the 
enactments  which  relate  to  hacknev-carriages ;  in  the  latter, 
those  which  more  especially  apply  to  metropolitan  stage- 
carriages  (omnibuses). 

The  limits  of  hackney-carriages  (hackney-coaches  and  cab- 
riolets) are  five  miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  London ; 
and  drivers  of  hackncy-carriaees  are  compellable  to  drive  five 
miles  from  the  place  where  hired  or  from  the  (reneral  Post- 
office  ;  but  if  any  hackney-carriage  shall  be  discharged  at  any 
place  bevond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  (that  is,  beyond  a 
circle  of  which  the  radius  is  three  miles  from  the  General 
Post-office"),  after  eight  in  the  evening  and  before  five  in  the 
morninff,  Sack-fare  may  be  demanded  to  the  nearest  part  of 
the  said  limits  or  to  any  standinflr-place  beyond  the  limits 
where  the  carriage  may  have  boennired,  at  tne  option  of  the 
hirer. 

Tbe  fares  of  hackney-carriages  are  fixed  by  the  act  1  &  2 
Wm.  IV.  c.  22.  For  every  hackney-carriage  drawn  by  two 
horses,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  one  mile,  Is. ;  for  any 
distance  exceeding  one  mile,  at  the  rate  of  Gd.  for  every  half- 
mile  and  for  every  fractional  part  of  half  a  mile  over  and  above 
any  number  of  half-miles  completed.  By  time,  the  fare  is, 
for  not  exceeding  thirty  minutes,  Is. ;  not  exceeding  forty- 


five  minntea,  1«.  6d. ;  not  exceeding  ooebour,  2s.  ;flMl  for  any 
further  time  after  the  rate  of  6<L  for  every  fifteen  mom:  • 
completed,  and  6d,  for  any  fractional  part  mBReen  mi&fii:* 
The  fares  for  hackney-carriages  drawn  by  one  horae  (ca>'-  .- 
lets)  are  one^third  less,  so  that  for  tbe  Bxit  oulc  tbey  are  Ki 
for  a  mile  and  a  half.  Is.,  and  so  on. 

Evenr  hacknejr-carriage  and  metropolitan  stage-carria^**  .* 
licensed  by  a  registrar,  deputy-registrar,  or  other  officer  u^ 
pointed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  prindpal  Secretaries  of  Su* ' 
and  every  driver  of  a  hackney-coach,  and  eiery  driver  a. 
conductor  of  a  metropolitan  stage-carriage,  and  every  wm-  -- 
man,  at  the  time  or  granting  the  licence  reoeivca  a  m*  *. 
ticket,  which  every  such  driver,  conductor,  or  waterman  i 
to  wear  on  his  breast  in  such  manner  that  all  the  writo^  tbcr  > 
may  be  distinctiy  visible.    Watermen  are  tbe  wmmunxa 
drivers  of  hackney-carriages  and  of  metropolitan  stagv-carna..' « 
stationed  at  certain  places  to  supply  the  horses  with  vatrr«  .\  - 
and  they  also  receive  a  licence.  A  stamp-duty  of  fia.  is  chlr.. 
on  eyery  licence,  and  61.  is  pud  for  it,  and  lOs.  a  we«k  dir.  . 
the  continuance  of  it.    Plates  are  to  be  affixed  to  hackncv  •<  «-• 
riages  with  the  name  and  abode  of  the  proprietor  and  nom^**'  - 
the  licence ;  and  *  Metropolitan  Stage-Carriage,*  or  such  •> '  - 
words  as  the  registrar  shall  direct,  are  to  be  paioted  on  •'. 
nibuses.    Proprietors  of  metropolitan  stage-carriages  fix  '.   r 
own  fares,  but  those  ftres  are  to  be  distinctiy  nintcd  on  •  r 
in  the  carriage,  as  well  as  the  number  of  pemns  for  mhoa,  t: 
carriage  is  licensed. 

Backney-carriages  standing  iu  the  street,  thoogb  fM>t  no  t  ; 
stand,  to  be  deemra  plying  for  hire.  Drivers  may  ply  on  S>  -- 
days,  and,  if  plying,  are  compellable  to  drive  wbon  !•.-■. 
Agreement  to  pay  more  than  legal  fare  not  binding,  bat  lir  • 
may  agree  to  drive  any  distance  at  discretion  for  a  atastcd  -.  , 
and  must  not  charge  more  than  that  sum,  though  less  •i . 
legal  fare.  Deposit  to  be  paid  for  carriage  kept  waitin|r,  » 
driver  must  take  the  deposit  and  wait. 

The  act  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  86,  repeals  a  previoos  mrt    (l  k  1 
Vict.  c.  79),  and  extends  the  enactments  not  spccificaliT  -. 
pealed  of  the  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  22,  to  Uic  6  &  7  Vict,  c  "• 
Other  provisions  of  the  acts  relate  chiefly  to  the  restoratj.  -.    ' 
property  left  in  carriages,   to  furious  driving,   tnto\)<'«*    - 
insulting  language,  loitering,  and  other  acts  of  misbrha*  r.. 
to  proceedings  of  pronrietors,  drivers,  and  conductors^  a* 
licences,  payment  of  duties,  contracts  with  each  other ;  ar 
modes  of  granting  summonses,  powers  of  magistrate*,  {Mt .  > 
ments,  penalties,  &c. 

METROSIDE'ROS  (from  ii^rpa,  tiie  heart  of  a  rr-*. 
and  ai^iipos,  iron),  a  ^nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nxt  -. 
order  Myrtacese.     It  is  distinguished  from  a&ied  geitrra  h%  \' 
tube  of  the  calyx  not  being  angular,  adhering  to  the  otar'-  . 
the  limb  6-cleft;  the  stamens  20-30,  free,  very  long,  ar.'i  •  t. 
serted ;  the  style  filiform,  and  stigma  simple ;  die  ca(«>T  '  .'. 
or  3-celled,  the  cells  many-seeded ;  the  seeds  wingteas     T  ^ 
species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  alternate  Ir^-.  ■ 
with  the  flowers  pedicellate,  not  adnate  to  the  brsncbr*    . 
they  are  m  the  genera  Melaleuca  and  Callistemon.      1 
last  genus,  with  Angophora,  has  been  reccntiy  aepsrmted  i- 
Mctrosideros. 

M.  vera,  tree  Iron-wood,  has    opposite    ovate^aacT'  'r 
acuminated  quite  gUbrous  leaves  seated  on  ahoii  ]vc-    - 
the  cymes  axillary,  pedunculate,  many-flowered«      It  p  • 
native  of  Java  and  Amboyna,  among  rocka.     The  O.lr  - 
and  Japanese  value  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which  they  mvj  i  * 
many  purposes,  as  the  making  of  rudders,  andiori,  A?* 
their  snips  and  boats.    The  bark  is  used  in  Japan  a»  « iw-    ■ 
in  mucous  discharges,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.     It  b  oki 
mixed  with  some  aromatic,  as  penanff,  cloves,  or  natmer 

M,  pciymorpha  has  opposite  conaccous  leaves,  of  rtr 
forms,  glabrous  on  both  surftces,  but  covered  with  a  1  -*  - 
silky  tomentum  beneath ;  the  peduncles  S-  or  many-fcwr*^  ' 
terminal  and  axillary,  corymboae ;   the  calyxes  and  brmr  t 
glabrous  or  clothed  with  silky  tomentum.     This  smcm 
tree,  and  grows  iu  Jie  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  aaad  to  be  .  * 
plant  from  which  are  made  the  clubs  and  other  WT«|m»  •  ^ 
ployed  in  warfare  by  tiie  South  Sea  Islanders.     •  Tbr  .\ . 
or  Lignum  Vitae  of  New  Zealand,  the  Rata  and  the  Pt^-*. 
Kawa  of  the  same  country,  are  all  hard-wooded  trees  tvK  -  :• 
ing  to  the  genus  Mctrosideros.'  (Lindley.) 

Several  other  species  of  Mctrosideros  have  been  dcwriU-* 
natives  of  New  Ilolland  and  the  South  Soa  I^tvf*       \* 
Ivcidaf  a  beautiful  tree,  occurs  as  far  south  as  Lord  Aiiri    - 
Islands,  in  lat.  dO}*"  south.    The  M,  imnyh&i  of  AiZw  i  * 
ningham  is  the  New  Zealand  plant  called  AAtj  and  b  a  rmm  ^  -f^- 
shnib,  adhering  to  trees,  and  climbing  by  means  of  it»  j.u  -^ 
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desp  gorget  m  their  sidet  and  frequently  cfeote  huMUi|».  The 
lower  part  of  thie  tnd  oonttins  niunerous  Tineyards,  ordianb, 
nd  onuure  plaotatiofu.  Between  the  two  largest  plaoea  of  the 
lalaod,  ;ronte  Delgada,  on  the  loatheni  ooait,  and  Bibebra 
Grande,  on  the  northern,  lies  the  lowest  part  of  the  whole. 
The  shores  are  here  low,  and  rise  almost  impereeptibly  to- 
wards the  interior,  where  an  irregular  line  of  nills  and 
craten  occurs,  beginning,  on  the  east,  with  the  Pico  do 
Fogo,  1031  feet  above  the  sea,  and  terminating  on  the 
west  with  the  Sierra  Gorda,  1674  feet  The  soil  of 
this  tract  is  in  general  Tery  fertile,  bat  there  are  exten- 
siTe  patches  of  scoria  and  vitreous  lava,  which  are  only 
fit  for  Tineyards.  There  are  no  hot  springs  or  other  signs  of 
subternmeous  heat,  and  the  whole  of  this  district  is  deficient 
in  water,  in  consequence  of  its  inferior  elevation.  The  most 
western  part  of  St.  Michael's  appears  to  have  been  more  sub* 
ject  to  volcanic  changes  than  any  other.  It  contains  in  its 
centre  a  valley  of  an  elliptical  form,  called  the  Sete  Citades, 
which  is  three  miles  long  from  south-east  to  norUi*west,  and 
two  miles  and  a  half  broad  from  south-west  to  north-east 
The  ridge  which  bounds  it  is  of  nearly  eoual  height  throughout, 
except  where  it  runs  into  peaks.  On  the  south-east  is  a 
short  chain,  two  miles  lonff,  terminating  in  the  Pico  de 
Cnrvao,  which  is  2632  feet  aboye  the  sea.  The  greater  part 
of  the  interior  of  this  valley  is  occupied  by  two  lakes.  In 
this  tract  are  two  hot  springs  which  rise  up  in  the  sea  below 
high-water  marie.  The  soil  varies  much  in  character,  bong 
in  some  parts  a  yellow  ara:illaoeous  earth,  well  suited  for  cul- 
tivation and  of  great  fertiutjr,  in  others  a  mixture  of  Dumice 
and  scoria,  or  a  vitreous  mtrsctable  lava  which  denea  the 
efibrts  of  the  husbmdman.  Hot  springs  are  frequent,  ex- 
cept in  the  eastern  districts  and  the  countiy  between  Delgada 
and  Ribeira  Grande. 

Although  the  climate  is  variable  both  as  to  heat  and  ho* 
midity,  it  is  very  temperate,  and  the  changes  do  not  materially 
aflect  health  or  comfort.  In  summer,  clouds  generslly  float  in 
the  atmosphere  and  mitigate  the  sun's  heat;  in  winter,  there 
are  few  days  when  heat  is  not  felt,  and  durinff  the  whole  year 
there  is  not  one  day  in  which  agricultural  Ubour  may  not  be 
carried  on. 
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The  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  62°  and  in  summer  69*6^ 
The  extremes  of  the  whole  year  are  ASP  and  84",  in  winter 
46^  and  76^,  and  in  summer  46"  and  84°,  in  February  46*  and 
72°,  and  in  August  64*  and  84°.  A  much  greater  proportion 
of  vapour  exists  in  the  air  in  all  seasons  than  in  England. 
The  mean  annua]  quantity  of  rain  is  30  inches  near  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  maximum  42  inches,  while  it  u  probably 
not  less  than  60  inches  on  the  mountains.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  north-east  and  north-west  Northerly  and 
easterly  winds  prevail  over  those  from  other  points  of  the 
compass  in  the  ratio  of  37  to  26,  which  indicates  that  the 
island  is  not  situated  in  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where 
westerly  winds  generallv  prevail. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground.  The  island  contains  147,200  acrea,  of  which 
2100  are  planted  with  orange-trees  and  2400  acres  with  vines. 
The  arable  land  amounts  to  40,100  acres,  and  the  remaining 
102,600  acres  are  occupied  by  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  roads, 
and  dwellings.  The  grsins  which  are  most  extensivelv  culti- 
vated arc  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  beans.  Yams  and  bananas 
succeed  in  several  plaoea  on  the  aouthem  coast  Several 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown,  but  the  common  people  culti- 
vate onl  V  cabbages  and  i»tatoes  to  any  extent  As  two-thirds 
of  the  island  are  not  cultirated,  the  pasture-grounds  on  the 
more  nigged  portions  of  the  island  are  extenaive.  All  the  do- 
mestic animals  of  Southern  Europe  are  kept,  but  the  breeds 
are  indifierent  Of  wild  quadrupeds  only  rabbits,  ferrets,  and 
«cesels  are  noticed,  with  rats  and  ,mice.    There  arc  many 


kmds  of  birds,  noaUy  thoae  d  aadU  sbs ;  Ml  k 
dant  aloor  the  shores. 

The  iahabitants,  who  are  Portngngsg,  aic  sa 
people ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  anoaatiif  to  80^ 
individuals,  are  employed  in  agrionltaral  laboor.  Wttk  tto 
exception  of  the  common  mechanical  trades,  the  ■saabctev^ 
industry  is  limited  to  some  eoam  woollen  sbtft,  aptru  . 
dnwgeu,  and  to  a  coarse  kind  of  red  pottanr,  wfaieh  m  mk 
at  V3la  Franca. 

The  capital  of  the  island,  Ponte  Delgada,  isbvlt  acr 
southern  shore.  It  has  an  unsafe  harboor,  for  Thca  the  loi 
turns  to  the  south  all  the  vessds  in  the  road  sre  ofalicH  u 
slip  their  anchor,  and  they  can  only  retain  after  the  wad  y 
changed  to  another  quarter.  The  towa  is  smroaaiM  br  a- 
tensive  orchards  and  orange  planlrtions,  and  is  rtthcr  i'ims. 
sent  place,  in  which  many  English  frmilies  hate  settlsd:  tu 
population  is  upwards  of  20,000,  and  it  ia  the  largot  km  a 
theAxores.  Alaffoa,  farther  east,  has  a  saaall  port  ai  4tti^ 
inhabitanto;  and  Villa  Franca,  still  ftrther  SMt,  6000  nuib. 
tants.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  places  are  extensifo  phsUDoM 
oforsn^es  and  vineyards.  On  the  northen  cosA  is  tht  tun 
of  Ribeirs  Vrande,  with  12,000  inhabitants.  It  has  oo  krW*. 
being  hfr«.med  in  by  reefs  of  rocks,  which  nm  cot  «b»  d> 
tance  from  the  shore.  It  b  trregulariv  built,  the  ba 
beinf^  scattered  over  rodsy  uneven  grouno,  and  Ibmm^  i 
row  uregular  streets  along  the  coast  It  has  sons  bub« 
tures  itf  coarse  woollen  cloth  and  common  liasn. 

The  foreign  commerce  was  fonneriy  oonliaed  to  Poft^p), 
but  at  present  the  ialandis  vinted  by  £aglisb,  ABKricu,a< 
Brszilian  vessels.  The  number  of  £ngbdi  nawli  vhidi  o- 
nually  visit  St.  Michael's  is  abont  two  hundred,  sad  abnt  mm 
same  number  sail  between  St  Michael's  and  PoitagiL  Tk 
American  and  Brazilian  vessels  are  few.  The  Eogliih  tike  n.; 
oranges,  of  which  about  90,000  boxes  are  SDniaiU/exporM 
The  other  agricultural  productions,  especianyooniDdnur, 
are  carried  to  Portugal.  The  Americans  take  oolj  fold  ai 
silver  coin  in  return  lor  thoir  impoils.  The  inpomtioB  i-n 
Ens  land  consists  of  several  kinds  of  textile  iafarioi,  troo  f»di. 
and  com ;  those  from  Brudl,  of  hides  snd  cokniil  frodtn. 
the  Americans  bring  timber  and  whale^ul,  sad  tb  P(fft^ 
guese  liquors,  textile  fidirics,  colonial  produce,  nlicr  (sc 
soap,  and  hats. 

Thia  island  was  ;di80overed  in  1444  bj  CsM  nl  is 
settied  in  the  following  year.  Since  tiiat  psriod  itbait* 
mained  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 

(Bmd's  I}€9criptUm  cf  the  Axorti^  or  Wederu  Idmit 
Hunt's  DeaeripHm  if  the  Jdami  of  Si,  Mkkatl,  is  1mm 
Oeogr.  JomrnU^  vol.  zv.) 

MICHIGAN,  smoe  Uie  article  in  P.  C.  was  wntftoi.  b 
become  a  State.  A  sketch  of  the  new  constitutioD  asd  <Ctf 
particulars  are  given  under  UiririD  Statb  or  Nom  Axi^ 
BICA,  P.  C.  S. 

MICIPSA.    [JoousTHA,  P.  C. ;  NuaoDU,  P.  C.j 

MICON  (MdciMT  or  M^M#y),  a  distinguished  Giwk  piinar 
and  sculptor,  was  the  son  of  Phanochus  of  AtiisDa,  asd  «ai « 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  pamleis  kr  jtsm 
horses.  He  lived  about  the  middle  of  tiie  filUi  ccotsrj  bebf 
Christ,  and  was  the  oontemporaiy  of  Phkiias  sod  PolnnW' 

The  history  of  Mioon  is  less  known  thsa  thst  of  bb? 
others  of  the  eminent  artists  of  antient  Greece.  Be «» 
however  one  of  the  painters  chosen  bv  the  AtiMoiiv  to  pt?- 
petuate  their  great  victories  m  the  Cofonnsdes  of  the  Coia- 
cus,  which  was  enlarged  or  rebuilt  by  Ciaon  after  ha  v^- 
tories  over  the  Persians ;  and  he  was  also  appobled  to  pus 
tiie  walls  of  Uie  temple  of  Theaens  at  Athens;  sa  boBO0a>« 
distinction,  indicating  the  highest  eminence  m  hit  art. 

Micon  painted  the  battie  of  the  Amaaoos  aad  the  Att^ 
nians  under  Theseus,  in  tiie  galleiy  of  tiie  CeromicM,  «b^ 
was  called  subseouentiy,  in  consequence  of  Uiia  aod  o(M 
pictures,  the  variegated  gallery,  or  the  Poccile  (9  vh^m 
Sroa).  He  appears  also  to  have  asristed  Ptoaenoi  m  > 
picture  of  the  battie  of  Marathon,  In  the  ssme  gsllef^r,  wa  j 
said  that  he  was  fined  SO  minae,  or  half  a  talent,  for  patottf( 
the  Barbarians  larger  than  the  Gre^  in  tiiat  petan. 

In  tiie  temple  of  Thcwsus  he  painted  another  b^  <^^ 
Amaions  and  Athenians ;  and  opposite  to  it  tiie  fasttktf  »• 
CenUurs  and  the  LapiUiae.  A  Uiird  wall  alsow  V^ 
by  Mioon  in  this  temple,  but  the  mcture  was  so  mxt  Wr« 
through  age,  that  Pauaanias  could  not  diseom  the  wiyvt  4 
it  Micon  also  painted,  together  witii  Polygnota^  ^J^ 
of  the  Dioscuri ;  he  punted  there  tiie  return  of  the  Arf*" 
to  Theasaly  witii  Medea  and  JEsteropea  sad  Astaor,  ^ 
daughters  of  Pelias;  they  were  so  called  acpordii^  »»  ■■ 
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r  hai  n  eraet,  smooth,  nctrly  umpio  ttem,  with 

Socuflatinff  •omewhat  triangnlar-orata,  oordito  with  a 

great  siniu,  tooUied  at  the  tides,  entire  towards  the  point, 
oroo[nng ;  the  panides  ooiTmbose  and  terminal.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  Biazi],  where  it  is  called  Corofoa  de  Jesu,  It 
is  a  handsome  pJant.  The  leaves  contain  a  bitter  principle 
and  an  aromatic  oil,  and  are  used  in  the  same  wajr  and  for  me 
ane  diseases  as  the  Cascarilla  and  Cinchona  bariu.  They 
are  said  to  be  an  especially  valuable  remedy  in  remitting 
feven  and  in  atonie  dyspepsia.  They  are  admmistered  in  the 
lisrm  of  extract  or  deoootioa. 

Jf  .  Chmc0,  GoBOO  plant,  has  an  herbaceous  twinmg  stem ; 
the  Imnches  roond,  snloate,  hauy ;  the  leaves  stalked,  ovate, 
sonewhat  acuminate,  shortly  iflurrewed  at  the  base,  lemotely 
toothed,  netted,  roughish  above,  hairy  beneath ;  the  corymbs 
axillaiy,  stalked,  opposite ;  the  heads  somewhat  ternate  sessile: 
the  bractleti  Imear,  shorter  than  the  involucre ;  the  invdoarsl 
scales  finear-obloitf,  obtuse,  downy;  the  achenia  smooth. 
This  is  one  of  the  plants  called  Chiaco  in  South  America,  and 
is  used  both  internally  and  externally  as  a  remedy  against  the 
bites  of  poisonous  serpents.  This  plant  is  cultivated  by  the 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  used.  It  is  easily  known 
from  other  plants  by  the  large  indigo  blue  spots  that  mark 
the  under  sur&oe  of  its  rough  leaves.  It  is  nrobaUe  that  the 
spotted  chaiaeter  of  the  leaves  of  this  ana  plants  rimilariy 
emnloired|  as  Ae  OaUadium  helleborifolium  and  a  species  m 
Aiistoloefaia,  have  led  to  their  nae  m  the  bites  of  poisonous 
snakes.  *  Tlie  mode  of  nsiiig  this  remedy,'  says  Poeppig,  *  is 
vefy  simple:  the  wound  is  somewhat  distended,  and  the 
fiesh-prened  ioioe  is  dropped  into  it ;  the  sumonding  parts 
bemg  repeateoly  ooverea  witii  the  pressed  leaves;  ana  the 
jnice  is  also  taken  by  the  moutii.  The  tincture,  made  with 
common  brandy,  is  also  mndi  celebrated,  and  recommended 
to  travellers  as  a  secure  and  portable  means  of  core.  In 
Goayaquil  little  cakes  are  ibrmed  oat  of  the  fresh-braised 

ets,  which,  when  dried  m  the  sun,  retain  their  activi^  a 
'  time.  The  efibct  of  the  Guaco  is  not  in  all  cases  alilw 
giiick  and  decided ;  but  observatkms,  both  in  Maranon  and 
Ega,  prove  that  after  twenty-foor  hours'  use  the  swelliiw  had 
oaisea,  the  pain  vanished,  and,  with  the  exceptioa  oi  little 
ulcers,  the  cure  had  been  efibcted.  In  Yurimaguas,  and 
espedally  about  Muniches,  eveiy  year  several  persons  are 
bitten  by  snakes ;  but  the  Guaco  had  acted  so  emdently  that 
in  the  memoiy  of  man  only  two  children  were  known  to  have 
died  of  such  wounds.'  Although  Poeppig  has  given  so  fa* 
vourable  an  account  of  thu  remedy,  he  lays  in  another  pkoe 
that  *  the  excision  and  cauterisatkm  of  the  wound  inunediately 
after  it  is  received  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  plan.'  Besides 
the  guaco  there  are  several  other  pbnts  used  m  South  Ame- 
rica, some  of  which  are  called  ^piaco,  as  the  Herpestes  co- 
lubrina,  Dorsfeenia  tnbioina,  Arutolochia  cynanchifolia,  &c. 
The  guaco  has  been  tried  in  this  country  as  a  remedy  in 
hydrophobia,  but  without  success.  The  Ursli,  or  snake- 
poison  of  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana,  is  a  compound,  and 
contains  in  it  stryohnhu    [Stbtchitos,  P.  C] 

M,  ofdfira  is  a  smooth  climbing  plant,  with  an  angular 
stem ;  it  has  stalked,  cordate,  acuminate,  repand-toothM  or 
neariy  entire  leaves,  when  full  grown  rather  biunt ;  the  heads 
stalked  in  corymbose  panicles ;  the  invducral  scales  oblong, 
rether  acute :  the  bractlels  lanceoUte ;  involucre  rather  shorter. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Bnudl,  where  it  is  called  JSroa  da 
CoUa.  It  is  also  employed  agunst  the  bites  of  snakes,  and 
is  said  to  effect  a  cure  bv  its  powerful  diuretic  action.  An 
account  is  given  of  this  plant  by  Gomes  hi  the  Memotrs  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Lisoon  for  1812,  where  it  is  described  as 
the  £opatonum  crenatnm* 

The  ffenus  Mikania  is  dosely  allied  to  Eupatorium,  and 
they  beionff  to  a  group  of  plants  in  the  order  Compositm,  the 
most  remarlEable  tor  tneu*  actirity.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  m  his 
*  Vegetable  Kmgdom/  that  the  ftmoos  stvptic  MaHco  is  the 
produce  of  Eupatorium  glutinosum,  and  not  of  Artanthe 
mngata,  as  has  been  usually  supposed.  Of  this  plant  Mr. 
Hartwig  says,  in  a  communication  to  Dr.  Lindley,  *  Matico  is 
(be  vernacular  name  applied  by  the  mhabitants  of  Quito  to 
Eupatorium  glutinosum,  or  the  Chusmlonga  in  the  Qnichua 
language.  It  forms  a  shrab  3-5  feet  high,  and  is  common  in 
tfie  higher  parts  of  the  Quitinian  Andes,  where  its  properties 
were  discovered  some  years  back  bv  a  soldier  called  Mateo,, 
better  known  under  his  nick-name  Matico  (little  Matthew), 
who  when  wounded  in  action  applied  aoddentally  tlie  leaves 
of  some  shrab  to  his  wound,  which  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  stopping  the  Ueedmg.  This  shrab  happened  to  be  the 
Chiissaloqga,  which  has  suice  been  caUed,  in  hoaoor  of  its 


disooversr,  Matieo.  That  it  is  the  traa  Mate  sf  ik  ab. 
bitants  of  Qnito  nd  Riobomba  I  hafe  ast  iks  ilifiM^ 
doubt;  both  leaves  nd  specinBens  have  beta  giibrrvd  ^f 
myself,  and  upon  comparing  the  latter  with  Kaaik'i  dnmZ 
tioQ  I  found  them  to  agree  exactly  with  his  EimstMn  tk 
tuMsom.'  The  Matico  has  been  used  m  Evopi,  slid  a  «u 
to  be  an  exceedingly  efficient  stvptic,  and  of  grM  wiIm  b 
stopping  the  Ueedmg  from  small  wounds. 

(Poeppig,  JUim  m  GUts,  Pcrv,  ftc;  Liadlsy,  Vrnddn 
Kingdom;  Un^.FloniMediai.)  ^     ^^ 

MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS,  We  have  Uttlt  bo«. 
ledge  of  the  manner  in  which  ofieaoss  i^aiast  BuliSDr  d*> 
plinewere  punished  by  the  Greeks;  but  it  appsan  tU,  (.» 
sedition  or  mutiny,  the  commander  of  an  amy  had  iW  pvte 
of  oannng  the  ringleaders  to  bo  seised  and  iaHmlJ;  |«i  d 
death.  Agamemnoo,  in  the  <  Iliad,'  threatsm  mck  »  hj 
desert,  that  they  shall  die;  and  Alexander  the  Gifst,  vhoii 
mutmv  took  pUwe  partly  w  consequence  of  the  hslaMj  n. 
dted  by  the  fiivonr  whicfa  he  showed  to  the  Psimm,  oM 
thirteen  of  his  Macedonians  to  be  exeouled  witbosi  t  mi.. 
(Arrian,  .4iia6.,vii.  8.)  The  military  law  of  Alkw  pn. 
scribed  the  ponishment  of  death  for  the  crisw  of  dcsrmB 
while  on  aerrice:  yet  occasionally,  for  thii  Kfionofoa, 
the  parfy  was  onlv  Imprisoned  or  sentsnced  to  ptj  t  Sm 
Whatever  miriit  be  the  nower  of  an  AtheaiaB  oosmBAr 
over  his  soldiers  in  the  field,  it  b  proiiable  tkst  be  vo^ 
be  very  carefol  to  act  with  a  due  regard  to  law;  iim,i: 
the  terminatioo  of  a  campaign,  a  man  who  wgkt  cods^- 
himself  unjustly  treated  couU  compel  his  offiosr  tssawcrW 
his  oondnct  before  a  tribunal  of  his  cooatiymsa.  AsMftk 
Lacedsemonians,  cowards  and  deserters  wers  eitber  m  h 
death  or  publicly  disgraced :  ofienders  who  did  not  nftr  tU 


penal^  were  made,  when  at  hosse,  to  war  i  pvi; 
coloured  drem,  and  were  obliged  to 


insult  which  the  meanest  rilizeo  miffht  choom  to  oftr.  hi 
moe  also  iell  upon  the  soldier  who,  in  adioB,  kid  ibe  ii> 
fortune  to  lose  his  shield. 

The  Romans  punished  crimes  ooaunitted  by  tbe  nUrr 
with  mat  seventy.    For  the  gravest  oAaccs  soldkn  ?«• 
beheaded  or  crucified ;  and  under  the  JPagsn  saipcron  wr, 
probably  such  as  professed  the  Chiistisn  religion,  wov  \xx 
alive  or  exposed  to  wild  beasta.     On  the  oecnmoce  d  i  | 
mutiny,  eveiy  tenth,  twentieth,  or  hundredth  mm  wm  «•    \ 
times  chosen  by  lot,  but  generally  only  the  lin^mdm  f^ 
selected  for  punishment     Deserters  and  seditiooi  pew   I 
were  frequently,  after  being  scourged,  soM  ferdtTO,  t'*  i 
occasionally  the  ofiender  was  amde  to  lose  his  ngfat  bsii,  <•' 
was  bled  nearly  to  death.  I 

If  a  soldier  absented  hhnself  from  the  not  ssnncd  toll  | 

for  the  night»watch,  or  if  he  waa  found  asleep  si  mt  per.  ^i  , 
was  the  next  day  broua^t  before  the  tribuoc,  wbo  \vK 
heard  the  evidence,  on  tne  fact  being  proved,  Matnct^  i-a  1 
to  suflSer  the  bastinado.    It  appears  from  Polybiut  (n  D  *l  J 
that  the  tribune  having  gently  touched  tbe  ofleadcr  viii-4 
staff  as  a  signal,  the  persons  appointed  to  inflict  tbe  ^^ 
ment  fell  upon  him  and  struck  him  repeatedly  with  ttri>  "^ 
stones,  finequentlv  with  such  violence  ss  to  csaie  bii  ^ 
the  culprit  was  allowed  to  escape  by  fUght  if  sUe ,  let b li] 
cssefhe  was  never  permitted  to  return  to  hii  ooentry.  'r  • 
lie  <tid  return,  no  person  dared  to  afford  bin  ibeltcr  or  n 

Punishments  of  a  like  nature,  but  lem  severe,  wrn  iti«^ 
npmi  a  soUier  who  was  guilty  of  theft,  or  of  ginaf  ^* 
testimony  either  in  Us  own  favour  or  agsiail  s  f^^-' 
For  certain  breachea  of  discipline  the  ofiender  miM  >  arv 
porary  deprivation  of  his  pay,  the  forieitiiie  sf  bh  hv  ' 
degradation  from  his  rsnk.  Sometimes  he  wsi  WBttv^"^  \ 
ramam  outride  of  the  camp  exposed  to  the  cbtfMsof  N-^ 
taken  by  the  enemy,  or  he  was  nwde  to  sisnd  ^\^'\ 
ttane  m  an  unmilitsry  dress  before  the  prstorinsL  U »« 
cases  a  culprit  was  sentenced  to  pcrfoim  herd  Ist«f  « 
exdiange  into  a  corps  of  inferior  tank,  or  to  be  catim.*  ^ 
missed  from  the  service  with  dismce.  PunidksKvt  «4 
also  inflicted  on  a  soldier  for  cowarduce  or  for  loiiaff  b?  I'-j 
A  centurion  guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline  wm  dcftf* '  . 
the  staff  (a  vme  branch)  which  he  carried  si  so  r»b'^  * 
anthority.  ^  .. 

A  dictator  could  sentence  to  death  any  oflrnKr  ^'  j 
military  regulations ;  and  the  consuls  had  the  ps«^ ' '  '.^ 
rifling  summarr  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases.    Y^^^'  ^ 
were  ordered  by  the  legionaiy  tribunea,  sad  bj  tb<  i'^ 
of  the  allies,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  comril  , 

Among  the  nations  of  aMdero  Eorope  tbe  |">"^  ^ 
military  oflences  were,  till  Utely,  qo  lem  Mvcte  tbtf 
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MILLINGEN,  J  ABIES,  a  ray  enunent  Eng^h  arehsBolo- 
fftft,  WM  bom  in  London,  on  the  18tb  of  Janotry,  1774.  Hit 
ftther,  who  wai  a  Dutch  merchant,  placed  him  at  an  earlj  age 
al  Weitminfter  School ;  the  boy  showed  a  great  partiality  to 


;  the  science  of  war,  and  he  was  anxious  to  enter  the  army 

in  the  engineer  department ;  but  as  be  was  sufiering  from 
asthma,  his  father  determined  to  send  him  from  Westmiiuter 
to  one  of  the  universities.  However,  the  French  revolution, 
which  broke  out  at  the  time,  changed  his  plans,  for  MiUingen's 
father,  an  enthoaastic  admirer  of  liberty,  which^  seemed  to 
dawn  upon  Europe,  and  to  have  chosen  France  as  its  favoured 
abode,  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  where  his  son  James  was  re- 
ceived as  a  derk  in  a  banking-house.  But  as  his  new  pur- 
suits were  not  to  his  taste,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  study  of  such  works  as  Vaillant,  Beauvois,  Pinkerton,  and 
Polybius,  and  his  savings  were  spent  in  the  purchase  of  antient 
coins,  of  models  of  cannon,  pontoons,  and  other  maUrid  of 
war,  until  after  some  time  he  obtained  an  employment  better 
suited  to  his  pursuits,  and  was  appointed  tc  the  mint.  In 
this  capacity  he  became  acquainted  with  several  men  of  dis- 
tinction and  archaeologists,  among  whom  we  may  notice  the 
Abb^  BarthdUmi,  brother  of  the  well-known  author  of  the 
<  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis '  en  Gr6ce,'  the  geogradber 
Barbie  du  Bocage,  Walckenaer,  D'Aumont,  and  others.  The 
happy  days  which  he  spent  in  such  company,  however,  were 
not  of  long  duration,  for  when  the  National  Convention 
ordered  the  confinement  of  every  British  subject  until  the 
peace,  the  young  archeologist  was  arrested  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  conveyed  to  prison.  His  father,  being  a  Dutchman, 
escaped  incarceration,  but  he  yns  ordered  to  quit  Paris  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police.  In  the  Prison  des  Ecossais 
James  Millingen  became  acquainted  with  Charles  Este  and 
Sir  Robert  Smith,  who  after  their  liberation  established  a 
banldng-house  at  Paris,  in  which  James  Millingen  became  a 
partner.  Shortly  afterwards  an  event  occurred  which  opened 
to  Millineen  a  wide  field  of  speculation.  Some  labourers,  who 
were  womng  in  a  field  near  Abbeville,  discovered  a  Roman 
entrenchment,  and  dug  up  several  earthen  vessels  filled 
with  gold  coins  of  Roman  emperors  down  to  Septimius, 
Sererus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta.  Most  of  them  were  in  a  most 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  some  of  them  were  ex- 
tremely  scarce.  Millineen  purchased  them  at  the  value  of 
their  weight,  and  soon  after  disposed  of  them  in  France  and 
England  to  great  advantage.  From  various  circumstances 
the  house  in  which  Millingen  was  a  partner  failed,  and  he 
was  thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  His  perfect  know- 
ledge of  coins  ana  the  relics  of  antient  art  had  in  the  mean- 
time made  his  name  known  throughout  Europe,  and  he  would 
now  have  returned  to  Eneland,  but  his  asthmatic  constitution 
rendered  it  necessary  for  nim  to  reside  in  a  southern  climate, 
where  he  enjoyed  comfiarative  good  health.  During  the  last 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he  reuded  in  Italy ;  at  first  in 
Rome  and  Naples,  but  latterly  his  permanent  abode  was 
Florence.  He  made  occasional  visits  to  Paris  and  London, 
where  his  arrival  was  always  hailed  by  arehseologists,  as  he 
was  always  the  bearer  of  some  precious  relic  of  antient  art. 
In  1845  he  resolved  to  return  to  England,  with  a  view  of 
fettling  in  London,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  catarrhal 
affection.  At  first  he  thought  littie  of  his  illness,  and  wrote 
several  letters  even  the  day  before  his  death,  but  on  the  1st 
of  October  he  died  without  a  struggle,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  more  from  the  effect  of  exhaustion  than  of  disease. 

What  Millingen  has  done  for  practical  archasology  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  for  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  man  of 
such  experience,  tact,  and  critical  sagacity  in  antiquarian  mat- 
ters. The  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  possessed  was  a 
treasure  which  wiU  not  aoon  be  found  in  one  person.  He 
was  of  the  most  studious  habits,  and  most  abstemious  in  his 
living ;  he  was  liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  a  perfect  genUe- 
nan  in  his  behaviour ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  m  his  domestic 
relations,  for  his  wife  and  daughter  both  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  (to  which  he  was  yery  hostile), 
which  led  to  the  separation  from  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Both  are  still  alive,  as  well  as  two  sons.  The  followmg 
is  a  list  of  MiUingen's  works:  1,  ^Recueil  de  quelques 
Mddailles  Greoques  in^tes,*  Rome,  1812,  4to. ;  2,  « Pein- 
tares  Antiques  inddites  de  Yasea  Grecs/  Rome,  1813,  lam 
folio,  with  aixty-three  plates ;  3,  *  Medallic  History  of  Na- 
poleon,' London,  1819,  4to. ;  to  which  a  supplement  was 
ynbliahed  in  1832,  witii  seventy-four  plates.     The 


woric  waa  also  published  fay  the  author  ia  FrHMk  4,'Ar- 
tient  Coins  of  Greek  Cities  and  Kings,'  London,  mi.  K^ , 
with  figures ;  6,  '  Ancient  unedited  Monuments  of  QtrcM^ 
Art,'  London,  1822  and  1826,  2  vob.  4to. ;  6,  *  R«nuiii " 
the  State  of  Leanung  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Br.tar< ' 
London,  1881 ,  8vo. ;  7,  *  Sklloge  of  Antient  UnedHed  (d  -j ' 
London,  1837,  4to.  with  dgures ;  8,  *  Convd^ntioos  w  . 
Numismatique  de  TAncienne  Italic,'  and  a  supplfment }  • 
rence,  1841  and  1844,  with  two  plates.  Bcmdet  tbcw  gnf' 
woriu,  there  are  a  conriderable  number  of  casayi  on  ur^^u. 
rian  subjects  by  Millingen,  in  the  AnmiS  and  the  AA'iv 
of  the  ArchsBoIogical  Institute  of  Rome,  and  in  the  *ltv^ 
actions '  of  the  Myal  Sodety  of  Literature  of  London. 

(Ckutieal  Museum,  part  xi.  p.  91,  &c.) 

MINERALOGY.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  0QiBhn>  of  a^ 
stances  now  added  under  this  head,  that  mioeralogv  hai  nui 
ccmsiderable  progress  of  late  yean.  To  the  neir'nb«tur»i 
which  have  been  disooyered,  and  which  are  now  dcKrvj. 
are  added  some  whidi  had  before  acddentally  eacipnl  a- 
sertion.  In  yarious  treatises  on  mineralogy  there  vtll  > 
found  descriptions  of  some  bodies  which  we  hare  oaaxir^  •• 
notice,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  to  be  considered  that  thf  k  - 
stances  did  not  appear  to  possess  the  novelty  SKribni  -. 
them,  or  had  been  previously  described  under  other  iwi « 
We  mention  this  as  a  general  rule,  though  we  are  not  vitD  • . 
apprehension  that  minerals  may  by  mistake  have  been  oou:: 
which  ought  to  have  been  inserted. 

AbBAZITK.      ^BILLIFSmB,  P.  C] 

AcHMrrx.    [EucHTSiDSKrre,  P.  C] 

AxscHiirrrs.     [TrrAniuM,  P. C] 

AoAUCATOLrrs.    [Zboutks,  P.  C] 

Ai^nm.     [CuEAyLAicDrTx.] 

Allophavs  occurs  rentform,  botryoidal,  globuJir,  s- 
massive.  No  cleavage.  Colour  blue,  green,  brono.  Frr- 
ture  conchoidal.  Hardness  3-0  nearly.  Lustre  vitmo 
transparent,  translucent.  Specific  gravity  1'862  to  I  K^ 
Found  at  Saalfeld  in  Thunngia,  at  Schneeberv  in  Su(<^* 
and  other  places.  Analysis,  by  Stromeyer :— SiW  31  tej 
alumina,  S2'202;  lime,  0*730;  sulphate  of  lime,  OMT.  r.-- 
bonate  of  copper,  3*068;  hydrate  of  iron,  2*270,  wcr. 
41*301. 

Alumika,  Sulphate  or,  occurs  in  oystalline  efflorr^T-: 
masses.  Colour  white,  occasionslly  yellowish.  Trusami 
'  Lustre  silky.  Taste  similar  to  that  of  alon.  Vcrr  ■'' 
Specific  gravity  1*66.  Found  at  Araya  near  Cumiiu.  tf 
near  Calama  in  Bolivia.  Analysis  :~49u]pbaric  srid,  ^  ^ 
alumina,  16;  water,  46*6;  peroxideof  iron,  0*4.  Dr.Tsa- 
son's  analysis  gives  2*26  per  cent  of  soda. 

ALOMiiaTB  (  Websterite,  SubndphateqfAbamaa)  otrr^  i* 
reniform  masses  and  botiyoidal  concretions.  Col«ir  vlifl' « 
yellowish  white.  Streak  white.  Ffactura  eartlij.  N" 
friable.  Dull.  Translucent  occasionally,  but  more  (m^-< 
opaque.  Specific  gravity  1*7.  Found  at  New  Havea.  ^is«> 
£pemay  in  France,  and  at  Halle  in  Pnisna.  Amlnfe  - 
Sulphuric  acid,  23-27 ;  alumina,  29*87  ;  water,  46*76. 

ALUMOCAurns  occurs  massive.  Colour  white,  iacIiicL:  •' 
blue.  Streak  white.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Soft,  nr  ' 
crushed  between  the  fingers.  Adheres  strengljr  to  tlif  t<r<v 
Specific  gravity  2-174.  Found  in  the  defta  of  iroortooe  wa 
at  Eybenstock  in  the  Erzgebirse.  Analysis,  bj  Krntta  - 
SUica,  86*60;  alumina,  2*25 ;  Rme,  6-25;  water,  4<». 

AicBLTaoHrnB  oocun  massive  and  in  rhoobic  p«^ 
Colour  greenish  white.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  odci  <^  ^ 
prism.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardncas  6*0.  Tnmsliiitnt  ' 
transparent  in  thin  laminsB.  Specific  gravity  3*01.  YmA  i* 
Chursdorf  near  Penig  in  Saxony,  and  at  Aroidal,  "Sv^K 
Analysis,  by  Benelius : — ^Phosphoric  add,  54-lS ;  alm-:^ 
38^96;  lithia,  6*92. 

Amphiboub.    rATiom,  P.  C.l 

Amphiobkx.     rLBCCtTB,  P.  Cj 

avalczmb.    [zboutba,  p.  c] 

Akatasb.    [Titabtdm,  p.  C]  , 

AvDALUsrra  occurs  cry^liaed.  PriBMiyfenaarifbtrfc"? 
bic  prism.  Fracture  uneven,  oondkoidal.  Cokor  flab-ml  i 
brownish  and  greyish  red.  Hardnefs  7*5.  Lostre  «itn*  • 
Transparent  to  opaque.  Spedfic  gravity  3-104.  Ft«itJ  » 
France,  Spain,  and  North  America.  Analysis  of  s  ip^^'^ 
from  America  :-^ilica,  39*09;  alumina,  58*56;  jatrtM.»i  -* 
manganese,  0-53 ;  lime,  0*21 ;  water,  0*99. 

AwHTDBrfB  (JbiMnm  Sulphate  cfldm)  oc«an  b*^  ' 
and  crystalliied.  Primaiy  fonn  a  right  AceAtc  p^* 
Cleavage  yery  distinct  paralld  to  the  teimiBil  !«f  *" 
their  two  diagonals;  pumUd  to  the  ht«d  pbnos  to^-^^ 
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fte.  AndysiSybyKobler:  Silica,  57*19;  magnedft,  S3*67, 
Bnie,  1*29 ;  protoxide  of  iioo,  7 '46. 

Bxooun.    rTwAKiuM,  P.CJ 

Bbucitb.     [MACLumunB,  P.C.I 

BucKJLAVoiTB  oocon  cryftallized.  Primaiy  form  an  ob- 
lique rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  not  obaenrable.  Colour  nearly 
black.  Fracture  uneren.  Harder  than  augite.  Lustre 
▼itreous.  Opaque.  Specific '  gravity  3 '94.  Found  near 
Arendal  in  Sforwav,  and  at  Luch  on  the  Rhine.  It  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

BoHTKUFniuz.    [CoppsB,  Purple^  P.  C.]] 

BuvTAMiTs  occurs  in  irregularly  disposed  onsmatic  crystals, 
havinff  a  somewhat  fibrous  structure,  and  a  pale  grey,  greenish, 
or  reddish  colour.  Nearly  opaque.  Hardness  6-5  to  7*0. 
Lustre  somewhat  sUkv.  Specific  gravi^  3-1  to  8*23.  Found 
at  Real  de  Minas  in  Mexico.  Analysis,  by  Dumas :  Silica, 
48*90;  protoxide  of  manganese,  86*06;  lime,  14*57;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  0*81. 

Cacholoko.     [Opal,  P.  C] 

Cadmium,  SuJtphuret  <if,    [GassKOCKm.] 

CAx.u>oirrra  occurs  ciystallized.  Primary  fonn  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes,  and 
to  the  short  diagonal  of  tne  prism.  Colour  blue  and  greenish 
Uue:  streak  bluish  or  greenish  white.  Fracture  uneven. 
Haraness  2*5  to  8*0.  Lustre  resinous.  Transparent,  translu- 
cent Specific  gravity  6*4.  Found  at  Lead  Hills  in  Soot> 
land.  Analysis,  by  Brooke :  Carbonate  of  lead,  82*8 ;  car- 
bonate of  copper,  11*4 ;  sulphate  of  lead,  55*8. 

CaXBUKCLS.      rGABKXT,  P.  C] 

CAmnrraira.  jLaAP,  P.  CJ 

Chabasib.     [Zbolitks,  P,  C.l 

Chajmx>lit«.    [Ubaiiiuv,  p.  C.] 

Chiastoutb.     [Maclb,  p.  C] 

CHiiJMUDirrB  occurs  crrstallized.  Primary  form  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  in  planes  parallel  to  the  axis.  Co- 
lour yellow,  brownish  yellow :  streaky  white.  Frectore  un- 
even. Hardness  4*5  to  5*0.  Lustre  vitreous  or  inclining  to 
resinous.  Transparent,  translucent.  Found  near  Tavistock, 
Devonshire,  and  at  Crinnis,  Cornwall.  Anal^rsis :  Wollaston 
has  shown  it  to  be  composed  of  phosphoric  aad,  alqmina,  and 
iron,  but  the  proportions  have  not  been  determined, 

Chxcbttb.    [Tawj,  p.  C] 

Chi/>xopax<  occura  massive,  amorphous.  Fracture  oon- 
ehoidal  and  splintery.  Colour  green,  sometimes  reddish 
brown.  Structure  compact,  sometimes  earthy.  Hardness 
8*0  to  4*0.  Lustav  of  the  compact,  dull  resinous.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  1*7  to  2*0.  Foond  near  Unp^hwar  in  HuagaiT. 
Analysis,  by  Brandes :  Silica,  46*0 ;  oxide  of  iron,  83*3 ; 
magnesia^,  2*0 ;  alumina,  1*0 ;  manganese,  a  trace ;  water,  18*0. 

Uhaobophtllitb  {Hydrou$  loHU)  occun  crystallized  hi 
six-sided  prisms,  the  edges  of  which  are  usually  replaced  by 
80  many  planes  that  the  cryatals  appear  almost  cylindrical. 
Cleavage  surfkees  brilliant.  Cross  fractare  oonchoidal. 
Hardness  2  to  5.  Colour  creen,  greenish  brown  or  dark 
olive-brown.  Translucent  Specific  gravity  2*705.  Found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abo,  Finland,  and  also  at  Unii 


Unity, 
r,  of  the 


N.  H.,  in  the  United  States.    Analysis,  by  Bonsdorff, 
mineral  from  Abo :  Silica,  45*05 ;  alumina,  30-05 ;  magnesia, 
9*00;  protoxide  of  iron,  5*30:  water,  10*60. 

Chovikbitb  occun  rounded  in  masses.  Is  not  cleavable. 
Fracture  uneven  and  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Colour  white, 
with  shades  of  yellow  and  grey.  Hardness  between  2*0  and 
4*0.  .Lustre  glimmering  or  dull.  Translucent,  often  only  on 
the  edges.  Found  at  Elba.  Analysis,  by  Von  Kobell :  Silica| 
35*69;  alumina,  17*12;  magnesia,  2^-50;  lime,  12*00; 
jirotoxide  of  iron,  1*46;  water,  9*00. 

CRmTSocoLLA  occun  niassive.  Sometimes  in  pseudo- 
morphous  crystals,  botryoidal  and  reniform.  No  cleavage 
obsorable.  Colour  bluish  and  blackish-green ;  streak  men. 
Fracture  earthy  or  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*0  to  3*0.  Lustre 
vitreo-rennoos.  Translucent.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*081. 
Found  in  Cornwall,  in  the  Bannat,  Tyrol,  Hungary,  &e.,  Sec. 
Analysis,  )aj  Kobell :  Silica,  86*54 ;  oxkie  of  copper,  40*00 ; 
water,  20*20 ;  iron,  1  *00.  It  is  more  than  probable,  as  shown 
by  analysis,  that  calcedony  and  quartz,  merely  coloured  by 
carbonate  of  copper,  have  been  considered  as  chiysoeolla. 

CiBKAMoir  Stomb.     II^Gabkbt,  P.C] 

CuEAYLABBrra  {ASfUe)  occun  maauve  and  crystallized. 
Primary  form  a  doublv  oblique  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  primary  planes.  Colour  commonly  white,  sometimes  grey, 
ffreenbh,  bluish,  or  red ;  streak  white.  Fracture  uneven. 
Hardness  6*0.  Lustre  peariy  on  the  cleavage  planes,  vitreous 
in  other  directions.    Tnospareati  translucert    Specific  gra- 


vity 2*6  to  2*68.    The  mainve  varieties  hsfe  al 

tore.    Found  In  Norway,  Sweden,  DaapUaj,  8t  Gfittiri, 
Scotland,  and  aooomjpanjing  felspar  b  mottof  its  i 
localities ;  from  this  it  difiera  chiefly  m  oontaii 
of  potash.    Analysis,  by  Stromeyer:  Silics,  70'iS5;  i 
19*20;  soda,  906  ;  lime,  0*28. 

CuinrovrrB  (SeifbartUe,  XaMtkofMBuf  Brhtake)  won 
crystallized,  and  in  imperfectiy  crvstslliaed  miwa.  FnnaT 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavace  inperfeci  C"  .• 
copper-red,  reddbh  brown,  yellowish  browa,  sad  Miitt 
white ;  streak  yellowish  grey.  Hardness  4*5.  Loitn  wk 
tallic  and  metallic  peariy.  Translucent  to  opaque.  U  \\  i 
laminn  sometimes  transparent.  Specific  grarity  S-OM.  Focm 
at  Amity,  Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y.  Analyns.  bjr  0»amm :  Si>i 
17*0 ;  fUnmina,  37*6 ;  magnesia,  24*8 ;  Unie,  10*7 ;  potoudc 
of  iron,  5*0;  water,  3*6. 

Cluthalitb  occun  h  large  nodules  in  §mfgdMi,camr 
toting  a  congeries  of  imperfect  ciystals  with  rosgh  atHkn 
Colour  flesh-red.  Hardness  8*5.  Brittle.  LoilR  ritrnM 
Opaque  or  translQcent  on  the  edges  only.  Specific  pr<  *t 
2*166.  Found  in  the  KUpatrick  Hills,  near  Ikmbaxl 
Analysis,  by  Dr.  Thomson:  Silica,  51*986;  iIbbu 
23-560;  peroxide  of  iron,  7*306;  soda,  6*190;  mpsk 
1*233;  water,  10*553. 

COCCOLITB*      [PtBOXBKB,  P.  C] 

CoMFToviTB.    rZaoLrras,  P.  C!j 

CoBSBODrrB.     [Maclubbitb,  p.  C] 

CovpuBBrrB  occun  amorphous.  Coloar  brewaiA  Wat 
streak  black.  Fracture  smooth.  Hardnem,  seniM  ^ 
glass.  Brittle.  Opaoue.  Spedflc  gravity  5-2M.  Foiat 
m  Condorrow  Mine,  Cornwall.  Anuyns,  bjFsndwr:  Ar. 
senious  acid,  25  94 ;  copper,  60*50 ;  arKoie,  1*11 ;  adpte, 
3*06 ;  water,  8*99. 

CoQuiMBm  {Su^fhated  PeroxUe  ofIrtm)9(ffmkpm' 
lar  masses,  some  parts  of  which  are  ciystalKnd.  The  a7m 
are  regular  hexahedral  prisms,  terminated  by  di-wM  m 
mids.  Entirely  soluble  in  water.  Colour  whits,  md  ib  tr 
various  shades  of  brown,  vellow,  red,  and  sometiBMi  enorfi 
deep  blue  colour.  Found  in  the  aouthem  part  ct  ftnm 
Calama  in  Bolivia,  and  near  Copiapo  hi  Chdi.  Aailjf«i.if 
Rose:  Sulphuric  acid,  43*55;  peroxide  of  im,  S^ii. 
alumina,  0*78;  lime,  014;  asagnesia,  0^1;  aliei,  or, 
water,  29*98. 

CouzBBAinTB  ocean  eiyatalliied.  PriMOT  fa«  « <^ 
lique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavable  parallel  with  tbe  ibr 
dhigomJ.  Colour  usually  perfectly  Uaek,  fonsliaMi  kAfb- 
blue,  rarely  light  grey.  FrMture  coachoidsl  Bb^ 
about  6*5.  Lustre  resinous,  vitreous,  aad  ntbcr  hnilvL 
Specific  gravity  2*69.  Found  in  the  valleys  of  tk  S«. 
wnich  border  noon  Saint  Girona.  AnalysH,  bf  Dafron 
Silica,  52*87 ;  alumina,  24*02;  lime,  11*86;  ■igBem,l«) 
potash,  5-52 ;  soda Jl*96. 

Cbicbtobitb.    [TrrAHnjii,  P.  C] 

CBOBSTBDTm  CHvdnmi  SUkate  ofirm)  oeon  wm» 
and  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  rbomboid;  ia  bmII  tbA 
hexagonal  prisms,  and  in  radiating  groups.  Ottnff  ^' 
pendicular  to  the  axis  distinct.  Comr  naek  lad  brot-.^ 
black;  streak  dull  green.  Haidneas  2*0  to  2S.  L«tt«r. 
treous.  Opaque.  Spedflc  gravity  8*3  to  3*36.  Fo**^  * 
Cornwall,  Brazil,  and  Prdtean  in  Bohemis.  Asdjai^t? 
Stcinmann:  Silica,  22*45;  oxide  of  iron,  58* tf;  9^^ 
manganese,  2*89 ;  magnesia,  5-08 ;  water,  10*70. 

CUBB  ObB.      [PHABMABOaiDBBTTB.] 

CoiouiroTOBrrB.     [Auqitb,  P.  C.f 

Ctmophakb.    [Chbtsobxbtl,  p.  C.] 

Dabaitb  (Anemctd:  Si^hurei  ifltm  md  OM)  omn 
crystallized.  Primary  form  a  right  riionbiemi.  (-'''*>[ 
silver  white,  inclining  to  steel  gray;  streak  dark  rty^ 
black.  Fractore  uneven.  BritUe.  Hardnem  6-5  ta  6<).  U«^ 
metallic.  Specific  gravity  6*127.  FoondatFiaanm)^ 
at  Jackion,  N.  H.,  and  other  places  in  the  United  Sut.^ 
Analysis,  by  Hayes:  Sulphur,  17*86;  anenic,  41*41;  ce 
32*94;  cobalt,6*45.  ^, 

Dabbubtib  occura  cvyslalliaed.  Priawy  fam  » <«^-' 
rhombic  prism.  Colour  hoBey-yellow,  becamngasdr  «*^' 
by  decompontion ;  streak  white.  Hatdsew  7-6.  1^; 
vitreous.  Translucent,  tnnsparent.  Specific  pwitT  "i^ 
Found  at  Danbury,  Ct  AnalyaU,  by  Shepsni :  Siw.  »^ . 
lime,  28*83;  alumina,  1*70;  yttria,0*85;  ysta^^^' 
loss,  6*12 ;  water,  8. 

Dattbb  occun  crystaHiied.    PrioMiy  dm  a  i 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  pbnca  of  the  heisy>» 
Colour  white|  sometimes  veUowish  brown;  Mreik 
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mnular  nul  coodioidal.  Cdour  letd  grejr.  StvMk  th«  vine. 
IlanliieM  between  mia  and  caloweoot  spur.  liOitxe  metaIUc« 
Opaque.  Spedfic  gnrity  5*88.  Founo  in  the  silver-mine  of 
Seda  in  Sweden,  and  in  tiie  province  of  Galicia  in  Spain. 
Analyiis  of  the  minertl  from  the  Scala  mine,  by  Svanberg : 
Lead,  66*469 ;  antimony,  9'676 ;  anenic,  4-696 ;  copper, 
1-614;  iron,  0-417;  lipc,  0-111 ;  sulphur,  16-362. 

GioAHTHouTB  occuTB  CTystallized  m  six-  and  twelye-sided 
prisms.  Cleavaffe  parallel  to  the  six  sides  of  the  prism.  Colour 
greenish  to  dm,  steel  grey.  Lustre  between  vitreous  and 
waxy.  Hanbess  about  3-6.  Specific  gravity  2-862  to  2-878. 
Foond  near  TemmeU  in  Finland.  Analysis,  by  Wachtmeis- 
ter:  Silica,  46*27;  alumina,  26*10;  peroxide  of  iron,  16*60; 
magnesia,  8-80;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0*89 ;  pgtash,  2*70,* 
aoda,  1*20 ;  floonne  a  trace;  water  with  ammonia,  6*00. 

Gunnrnn  occurs  in  i^tes  lying  irregularly  together. 
Colour  white  with  a  shade  of  yellow.  Hardness  2*76.  Lustre 
silky.  Translucent  Specific  gravi^  2-648.  Found  near 
St  Austell,  Cornwall.  Analysis,  by  Lehunt :  Silica,  46-166 ; 
alumina,  40*110;  lime,  40*170;  magneda,  1-900;  protoxide 
of  iron,  2-430 ;  water,  4-260. 

Gloitaujtb  occurs  crystallized  either  io  cubes  or  four- 
sided  pyramids,  which  seem  to  be  regular  octohedrons. 
Colour  white.  Hardness  3*6.  Brittle.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Strcmgly  translucent  Specific  ^rity  2*181.  Found  proba- 
bly near  Port  Glasgow.  Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson :  Silica, 
37-014;  lime,  23-297;  alumina,  16-308;  peroxide  of  iron, 
0-600;    water,  21260  s:  98*299. 

QuMLEsroL    [ZxoLiras,  P.  C] 

GoRLANDm.    [La4D,  Orei  of,  P.  C] 

GsAPHm.      [Pl-UMBAOO,  P.  C] 

Gbkbv  Ibov  EAaTH  {Jljfpochhnte)  occurs  in  remibrm, 
botryoidal,  and  globular  masses.  Colour  green,  passing  into 
black  and  yellow.  Lustre  resinous  and  dull.  Brittle.  Found 
at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  Analysis  by  Schular :  Silica,  60*24 ; 
oxide  of  bismuth,  13*08;  alumina,  14*66;  oxide  of  iron, 
10-64 ;  phosphoric  acid  with  traces  of  manganese,  9-62. 

GaaxNOGKiTB  (Suiakuret  cf  GodSmtifm)  occurs  crystallized 
in  six-sided  prisms,  with  six-sided  pyramids.  Hardness  2*76. 
Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  almost  adamantine.  Translucent 
to  transparent  Specific  gravity  4*842.  Found  at  Bishop- 
town,  Renfrewshire,  and  on  the  Cochno  burn,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Clyde.  Analysis  by  Connell :  Sulphur,  22-66 ; 
cadmium,  77*30. 

Gbxrkovitb  occurs  in  small  amorphous  crystalline  masses. 
Primary  form  a  doubly  oblioue  prism.  Colour  deep  rose-red. 
Hardness  mater  than  that  oi  fluor  spar ;  does  not  scratch  elass. 
Some  of  the  fiuses  are  brilliant,  others  often  dull  and  tar- 
nished. Specific  gravity  3-44.  Found  at  St  Marcd  in 
Piedmont.  Analysis,  by  M.  Delesse :  Silica,  30-40 ;  oxide 
of  titanium,  42 ;  lime,  24*30 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  3-80. 
If.  Delesse  observes  that  this  mineral  is  analogous  to  sphene. 

GumHoriAir'.     [DoiiOMiiv,  P.  C] 

HAIDDfOaUTB.       [BKBTHiniTS.] 

HAiDnroaun.  (^fsouiateof  Xnne.)  [Phaxmagouts, 
P.C] 

HALLOTsm.    [LENzisrrs.] 

Ha  arm  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  imperfect  Colour  white.  Lustre 
eomewhat  greasy.  Translucent  Hardness  1*0.  Specific 
gravity  1*046.  Found  at  Oberhart  in  Austria.  Analysis,  by 
Schrotter:     Carbon,  87*473;  hydrogen,  12048. 

HAnsMAmiira.     [Manqanxsb,  Oreg  cf,  P.  C] 

HATMurn  (Borocaldte)  occurs  in  ^lobular  masses  of  a 
fibrous  structure,  having  externally  a  brown  colour;  when 
broken  tiiese  masses  appear  to  be  formed  of  snow-white  deli- 
cate fibres,  interworen,  curved,  and  knotted ;  the  lustre  is 
saUn-like,  and  the  fibres  so  soft  as  to  crush  readily  between 
the  fingers.  It  encloses  fragments  of  argillaceous  slate,  with 
brilliant  and  perfect  crystals  of  glauberite,  which  are  some- 
times penetrated  by  the  fibres  of  this  mineral.  Found  in  the 
province  of  Tarapaca,  Peru.  Analysis :  after  drying  at  160° 
rahr.,  boredc  acid,  46*111 ;  lime,  18-889 ;  water,  36000. 

HATDxiriTK.     iHmkmdUe.)    rZaoura,  P.  C] 

HAOturoTOirrra.     [ZBOum,  P.  C] 

HsDTPHAv.     {QwhmdUe,)    [Lbad,  Om  qf,  P.  C] 

HsBRKarrs  occurs  in  reniform  masses.  Cleavage  in  throe 
directions,  affording  rhomboidal  fragments  with  curved  faces. 
Colour  pistachio,  emerald,  and  grass  ffreen.  Streak  yellowish 
grey..  Hardness  4*0  to  4*6.  Brittle.^  Lustre  vitreous  to 
pearly,  and  shining  on  fresh  .surfaces.  Transluscent  Specific 
mvity  4*3.  Found  at  Albarradon  in  Mexico.  Analysis,  by 
Uerrera:    carbonic  acid,  31*86;  |>eroxido  of  nickel,  12*32;  I 


tellttrium,  66-68.    Tlua  mmflnd  is  prohably  a  nitan  tk^ 
than  a  definite  compound. 

Hcizaroxrra.    fMAjroAvna,  Om  ^,  P.  C.] 

Hxui.An>na.    jTZnouna,  P.  C.l 

HisDroamriB.     [Thbauuts,  P.  C.] 

HOHST-SIOVS.      [MSUJTS,  P.  C] 

HopxiTs.    [Zwc,  Orm  cf.  P.  C.J 
HoBv-STovx,  FusiBUB.    [FnarAB,  P.  CJ 
HoBv-eroma,  Ivvubibls.    [Quabti,  P.  C] 

HuKBOLDTZUTS.      [SoMSBTIIXITB.] 

HuBAUUTB.  [Mavoavxsb,  Orct  of.  P.  C] 
HTBBOBOBAcmB  occurs  in  small  needle  cratilt.  vhicfa  a;- 
pear  to  be  flat  six-sided  prisms.  Colour  white,  wltk  ipco  > ' 
red  irom  silicated  peraxiae  of  iron.  Hardneai  limihr  u-.  *.'•' 
of  grpsum.  Translucent.  Spedfic  gravity  1*9.  Toaui :. 
a  collection  of  Caucasian  minenda.  Analyns,  bv  Um.  lU 
racic  acid,  49*22;  lime,  13*74;  magnesia,  10*71;  v** 
2633. 

HTDBOTALcm  oocurs  maanve,  investing  steafite  b  U'l  * 
masses.  Colour  white.  Streak  the  nme,  with  a  pesrli  L <- . 
Transparent  Flexible,  with  a  soapy  feel.  HsrJtH^  : 
Found  at  Snarum.  Analysis:  Magnesia,  36*30;  ilu6..«. 
1200  ;  peroxide  of  iron,  6*90 ;  carbonic  acid,  1054;  «i :. 
32*66 ;  insoluble  residue,  1*20. 

HTJOBOMAGVXSrrS.  (^AGvaaiTB.] 
HTFOCHLoam.  [Gaxxv  laov  Eabth.] 
HTDBOFHm,  a  variety  of  green  serpentue  ooatamiDr  .i- 
nadium^  occurs  amorohoos.  Fracture  irregulsr.  Cu  * 
mountain  green.  Soft.  Specific  gravity  2*65.  Fount  i: 
Taberg  in  Smaland.  Analysis :  Silica,  36*  1 95 ;  oxide  of  rr 
22*729;  oxide  of  manganese,  1*66;  magocsis,  21*08^;  ti 
nadic  acid,  0*116 ;  water,  16*080. 

ICXLAHD  SpAB.       [CaIX^PAB,  P.  C] 

loBiAUV.     [Htdboobit,  Carbwreli  of,  P.  C] 

luiBHITB.      [TlTAHlUM,   Ovvf  C^,  P.  C] 

Ibobt,  Ozaultx  or  {Humbomite,  BvnMdtbie),  w  " 
cxystallme  and  massive.  Primary  form  a  right  prism  ■  ' 
square  bases.  Cleavage  in  the  direction  of  the  pnoiiry  ii  ■  •. 
indistinct  Fracture  uneven,  earthy.  Colour  brightkh  -• 
low.  Hardneas,  scratches  sulphate  of  lime,  and  it  nr.i,- 
by  mica.  Onaque,  dull.  Specific  gravity  1*3.  Ma*i^'*«< 
nety  small,  flatUsh,  reniform  pieces.  Structure  fine  <*•:  • 
Found  at  Kolosenik,  near  Bilm,  in  Bohemia.  Anil}^'-  '* 
Rammelsbeiig :  Oxalic  add,  42*69 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  4*  i^^ 
water,  16*91. 

IsBBiHB.    [TrrAKiiiM,  Ores  of^  P.  C] 

Jaspbb.     [Quabts,  p.  C] 

JoHAirnTB.     [UBABTUMt  Orst  <fy  p.  C] 

JomrsTONiTB.     [Lbab,  Ores  of,  P.  C.I 

KAMMBBXBTrB  occurs  crvstalfized  and  nasnve.  C  n.i  - 
form  of  the  cnrstal  a  six-sided  prism.    Cleavage  perpciv   .- 
to  the  axis  only.  Cleavage  olaoea  have  a  pttriy  lustre.  C-    ' 
that  of  some  crystals,  wnicn  by  daylight  is  so  dark  thti  u 
red  colour  is  scarcely  perceptible,  appears  br  candlelight 
red.     Massive  vanety,  usually  oomposea  of  6o&  "^  ^ 
Colours  sometimes  dark  yiolet  blue,  sometimes  jre!lo«>- 
greenish,  or   ffreenish  white.      Trvisluceot  oo  thf  <' . 
particularly  after  immersion  in  water.     Ftactare  ooc.;. 
fine-grained,  becoming  splintery  or  leafy  on  the  \mco^  *' 
varieties ;  flexible.  Dull,  or  of  a  greasy  luitre,  often  j^ '  • 
When  scratched  gives  a  light  peach-blosmm  red  or »-    - 
white  streak.     Hardness  2  to  2*6.    Specific  gntit;  t  « 
Found  in  the  Ural  mountains.    Analysis,  br  Bsrtv<'^  "* 
lica,  37  0;  alumina,  14*2 ;  magnenai  31*6 ;  lime,  1  &;  <»^- 
of  chromium,  1*0;  water  13*0. 

KxBOLrTB  occurs  massiye  and  reniform.  Stractore  u^  - 
lar  or  compact  Colour  white,  yellow,  or  green.  Stiw « ■  ' 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardnem  20  to  2*26.  Ustre  ^  ''* 
ous  or  resinous.  Transparent,  translucent  Specific  pi 
2*0  to  2*2.  Feela  greasy,  but  doea  not  adhere  u  (he  fi.  •  • 
Found  at  Frankenstein  m  Silesia,  and  at  Zoblits  in  ^ci 
and  also  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  United  y-*  ' 
AnalysU,  by  Pfaff":  SiUca,  37*96;  atamina,  W'U;  nair- - 
16  02;  water,  3100=97*16. 

KiBWANiTB  occurs  filling  cavities  in  a  kind  of  i'^'*j 
rock.  Texture  fibrous,  fibres  diverging  fr«»  »  ^^\  !V 
forming  brushes.  Colour  dark  olive  green.  Opaqac-  *"  *' 
ncss  20.  Spedfic  gravity  2*941.  Found  on  the  J»rti-«** 
coast  of  Ireland.  Analysis,  by  R.  D.  Thomson :  SiUc»  f  , 
protoxide  of  iron,  23*91;  fime,  19*78;  siBmais,!^*' 
water,  4*36. 

KvKBBLiTB.    [MAvoAHBaB,  Ores 0^,  P*C.] 

KoBELLiTB  resembles  sulphuret  of  antimony,  w  ** 
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brilliant.  Stractnre  radiated,  cjjstalltne.  Stnakand  powder 
Uack.  Specific  grmtj  6*29  to  6*82.  Found  in  the  cobalt- 
mine  at  Hucna  in  Sweden.  Analysis  by  Setterberff :  Sal- 
phoret  of  lead,  46*86 ;  tolphoret  of  bismuth,  83*18 ;  sidphuret 
of  antimony,  12  70;  sulphvret  of  iron,  4*72;  aulphnret  of 
copper,  1*08;  gangue,  1*46^09*49. 

ILoLLTBm  {Hyehtmi  SUKoie  qfAhomna)  occurs  mas- 
stTe.  Colour  white.  Fractore  earthy.  Nearlr  opaque.  Lustre 
aomewhat  vitreous.  Hardness  8*25.  Spednc  gravity  2*06  to 
2*11.  Found  at  Sehemaitz  in  Hungary,  and  in  a  lead-mine 
oo  the  bank  of  the  river  Oo,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Analysis,  by 
Berthier :  Silica,  19 ;  alumina,  44-5 ;  water,  40*6. 

Kbokydouti  occurs  asbestiform,  fibrous,  and  compact. 
Colour  lavender  or  indiso  blue.  Streak  lavender  blue  or  leek 
green.  Lustre  silkv.  Opaone.  The  fibrous  variety  is  flexible 
and  elastic.  Found  on  the  Orange  River  in  Southern  Africa. 
Analysis  of  the  fibrous  variety,  by  Stromeyer :  Silica,  51*64 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  84*88;  soda,  7*11;  magnesia,  2*62 ;  ozid^ 
of  manganese,  0*02 ;  lime,  0*05 ;  water,  4*01 . 

KuFFBUVsiG  {Indigo  Copper^  Blue  Copper)  occurs  in 
apheroidal  masses,  presenting  superficial  indications  of  crys- 
talliatioa.  Colour  dark  blue.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness 
about  2*0.  Lustre  fiuntly  resinous.  Opaque.  Specific  gra- 
vity 3*8.  Found  at  Sangerhansen  in  Thuringia,  and  also  in 
tbe  volcanic  rocks  of  Vesuvius,  in  black  or  ffreenirii  blue  in- 
crustationa.  Analysis,  by  Walchner:  Sulphur  82*64;  cop- 
per, 6477;  iron,  0*46;  lead,  104. 

KumoscHAUH  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  right 
rfaonibie  nrism.  Occurs  in  rhomboidal  plates,  which  present 
perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  rhomb ;  generally  in 
small  aggregated  and  diverging  fibrous  groups  of  a  pale  apfde 
green  or  verdigris-green  colour.  Streak  paler.  Hardness  1*0 
to  1'5.  Lustre  pearly  on  the  faces  of  the  rhomb.  Translu- 
cent. Flexible  in  thin  laminae.  Specific  gravity  3*0  to  3*2. 
Found  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  Bannat,  at  Lebether 
in  Hungary,  in  Siberia,  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Saalfeld  in  Thu- 
ringiau  Aiulysis,  by  Von  Kobell :  Arsenic  acid,  25*01 ;  oxide 
of  caopper,  43*88 ;  carbonate  of  lime,  13*65;  water,  17*46. 

LajiABKm  (MphaiO'Carbonate  qf  Lead)  occun  in  long 
slender  oystals,  single  or  aggregated  mto  fibrous  masses. 
PrinuuT  ftirm  an  obitqoe  rhombic  prism.  Colour  greenish, 
velloinah,  or  greyish.  Streak  white.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5. 
llAatre  noariy  resinous,  but  pevly  on  the  cleavage  ^anea. 
If^ansparent,  translucent.  Specific  gnvi^  6*8  to  7.  Found 
at  Lead  Hills  in  Scotland.  A  massive  variety  has  been  met 
vrith  in  Siberia.  Analysb,  by  Brooke :  Sulphate  of  lead,  58*1 ; 
carbonate  of  lead,  46*9. 

LATnonm  ooeun  cryslalliaed  and  massive.  Primary  form 
a  doably  oblique  prism.    Cleavage  parallel  to  all  the  primary 

ganea.  Colour  pale  rose-red  or  pink.  Fracture  uneven, 
ardneaa  5-0  to  6*0.  Lustre  vitreous.  Tranlucent  Specific 
mrity  8^2  to  2*80.  Found  at  Amitok  Island,  Labrador,  i^id 
m  Finland.  Analysis,  by  Gmelin:  Silica,  44*66;  alumina, 
86-81 ;  Ihne,  8*29 ;  potaah,  6*58 ;  oxide  of  manganese,  3*16. 
LAmmuuur  occura  amorphous.  Colour  lavender  blue. 
Streak  pnler  blue.  Lustre  greasy,  inclining  to  vitreous.  Hard- 
neaa  2*5  to  3-0.  Occun  at  Annaberg  in  Saxony,  with  cobalt 
nea.  Analyms :  According  to  Plattner,  it  contains 
,  SLod  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  copper  and  nickel,  and  water. 
LdBHUjmn.    [Zsouns,  P.  C] 

LdBixnrm  {HtdhyeUe)  occun  in  compact  and  earthy  masses 
of  ▼aruRMBSBS.  Compact:  Colour  yellowish  milk  white. 
Strenk  aluning.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  1*5.  Nearly 
doll.  Transpawpton  the  edges.  Feels  rather  ^^easy.  Specific 
grayity  3-10.  In  water  separates  vrith  noise  mto  small  frag- 
mefita.  Sarthy:  Colour  snow  white.  Streak  shming.  Fracture 
eartbjr.  Soft.  Slightly  translucent.  Onaque.  Dull.  Specific 
grayit/  1*80.  Found  at  Kail  in  Eifeld.  Analysis:  Con^ 
pad — SiKca,  37*6 ;  alumina,  37*5 ;  water,  25,  with  a  trace 
of  Itme.  jESorf Ay— Silica,  89 ;  alumina,  36*5 ;  water,  25 ;  with 
a  trace  of  Kme. 

HaBoftiU  appean  to  be  a  variety  of  the  above,  its  colour 
bcingr  bluish  and  greyish  white. 

LtBOiTHAftDm  occun  crystallized.  Primary  form  an  obKque 
rhosMbic  prism.  Cleavage  verf  perfect,  parallel  to  the  lateral 
planes.  Colour  white,  yellowish,  and  more  rarely  brownish. 
Str«sk  white.  Fracture  uneven.  Frequently  coated  with 
brovmiah  or  black  powder.  Hardness  3*0  to  3*5.  Lustre 
|WBflHy,  especially  on  perfect  cleavage  planes ;  on  the  firactored 
cnrfiMe  vitreous.  Translucent  on  the  edses.  Specific  gravity 
2*25.  FoumI  near  Wolfirtein  in  Rhenish  Bavana.  Analysis, 
by  l>r.  Belf :  Silica,  56*128;  alumina,  22*980;  lime,  9*251 ; 
asHl  loas,  11*641. 


LBUCHTBffBaBoiTB  occun  fai  large  but  not  perfectly  deve* 
loped  crystals  in  the  form  of  the  rhomboid.  Colour  yellowiel 
in  masses,  but  in  thin  laminas  white.  Texture  lanirilar. 
Lustre  peariy.  Transparent  in  small  crystals.  Hardness  be- 
tween calcspar  and  selenite :  is  impreaBed  by  the  nail.  Feeli 
greasy.  Soecific  ^vitv  2*71.  Found  in  the  Schischmindt 
mines  in  tne  district  or  Slatonst.  Analysis,  by  Komonen ; 
Silica,  34*23  \  alumina,  16*31 ;  magneria,  35*6 ;  peroxide  of 
iron,  3-83 ;  lime,  1*75 ;  water,  8*68. 

Lkdcophaks  occura  crystalliaed  in  four-ttded  prisms,  but 
is  seldom  regularly  crystaluaed.  Cleavage  imperfect  in  three 
directiona.  Colour  pale  dirty  ^en  and  deep  wine  yellow. 
Transparent  and  cdourleas  in  tfam  fragments.  Luatre  Vitreous 
on  cleavaffe  surface.  Hardness  3-50  to  8*75.  Spedflc  gravity 
2*974.  Found  at  Langesundfiord  in  Norway.  Analysis,  by 
byErdmann:  Silica,  47*82;  gludna,  11*51;  lime,  25*00; 
fluorine,  6*17;  sodium,  7*59;  protoxide  of  manganese,  1*01; 
potassium^  0*26. 

LiBcrHAirm  (Phoephate  cf  Coppet)  occdn  in  amall  oe- 
tohedral  ciyatals  and  in  radiated  masses.  Primary  form  a  right 
rhombic  pnsm.  Colour  darit  green.  Streak  green.  Fracture 
uneven.  Hardness  4*0.  Transparent,  translucent  Lustre 
resinous.  Specific  gravity  3*6.  Found  at  libetfaen  in  Hmr* 
gary.  Analysis,  by  Berthier :  Phosphoric  add,  28*7 ;  oxide 
of  copper,  63*9 ;  water,  7*4. 

LiouBiTa.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Co- 
lour apple  green.  Streak  greyiah  white.  Fractore  uneven. 
Hardness  above  5*0.  Lustre  ot  (he  surface  of  fincture,  be* 
tween  vitreous  and  resinous.  Transparent,  translucent.  Spe- 
cific gravity  3*49.  Found  on  the  banks  of  the  Stora,  in  we 
Apennines  of  Lipria.  Analysis,  by  Viviani :  Silica,  57*45 1 
alumina,  7*36 ;  lime,  25*30 ;  magnesia,  2*56 ;  oxide  of  iron, 
300 ;  oxide  of  manganese,  0*5  =  96*17. 

LiMK,  OxAJLAta  OF,  occun  oystalliaed.  Primary  form  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism,  and  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  long.  Colourless.  Fractore  conchoidal.  Hardne» 
rather  less  than  calcspar.  Very  brittle.  Lustre  similar  t. 
that  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Spedfi^ 
eravity  1*838.  Supposed  to  have  come  from  Hungary.  Ana* 
lysis,  by  Sandell,  showed  its  compontion  to  be  oxalate  of 
lime  vrith  one  equivalent  of  vrater. 

LnrAsm  (Ck^eoue  Suiphate  of  Lead)  ocean  arstallized. 
Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombio  prism.  Colour  deep  asm 
blue.  Streak  pale  blue.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  2-5  to  3*0. 
Lustre  vitreous  or  adamantme.  Tranaparent,  transhioent. 
Specific  gmvity  5*3  to  5*4.  Found  at  Linares  in  Bii8itt,and  at 
Lead  Hills,  Scotland.  Analysis,  by  Brooke:  jdulpfaste  of 
lead,  74*4;  oxide  of  copper,  18*0;  water,  4*7. 

LnrsBrBBt.  Primary  form  a  right  riiombie  prism,  oceun 
in  octohedral  crystals.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary 
planes.  Colour  light  blue  and  occasionally  duU  green.  Streak 
pale  blue  or  green.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5.  Lustre  vitraous. 
Transparent,  translucent  Specific  gnv^y  2*926.  Found 
near  Redruth,  Cornwall,  and  m  Hungary.  AnalyaiB,  by  Dr. 
Thomson:  Arsenic  acid,  43*39;  oxide  of  eoppef,  30*10; 
water,  26*69. 

LiTHOMABoa  occun  maarive.  Sjriieroidal.  Colour  white, 
grey,  red,  yellow,  blue.  Streak  shining.  Structure  compact. 
Soft.  DuU.  Opaaue.  Unctoous  to  tne  touch.  Adheres  to 
the  tongue.  Spednc  grarity  2*2  to  2*5.  Found  in  Cornwall 
near  Redruth,  m  Saxony  and  some  other  places  in  Europe. 
Friable  lithomarge  occun  in  scaly,  glimmering  jparticles,  ; 
which  are  phosphorescent  m  the  dark.  Found  at  Eorenfrie-  * 
densdorf  in  Saxony.  Analysis,  by  Klaproth :  Silkia,  32*00 ; 
alumina,  26*50;  oxide  of  mm,  21*00;  chloride  of  sodium, 
1*50;  water,  1700. 

MAOKxaiA  Alum  occun  massive.  Stroctore  fibrous,  alio 
compact.  Colour  and  streak  snow  white.  Lustre  shining. 
Found  at  Cape  Verd,  in  Southern  Afiica,  where  it  coven  the 
floor  of  a  grotto  to  the  depth  of  six  inchea.  Analyais,  by 
Stromeyer :  Sulphate  of  alumina,  38*898 ;  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 10-820 ;  sulphate  of  manganese,  4*597 ;  chloride  of 
potassium,  0*205 ;  water,  45*739. 
Maghxsia,  Htdkatb  of.  [SnaPABBrrx.] 
Maghbsiait  Pharmacoutx  occura  massive.  Cleavage  fo- 
liated in  one  direction.  Colour  dirty  white  or  honey  yellow. 
Hardness  5  to  6.  Brittle.  Lustre  waxy.  Specific  gravity 
2*52.  Found  at  L&ngbanshyttan  in  Wermeland.  Analysis, 
by  Kuhn:  Arsenic  acid,  68*52;  lime,  23*22;  magnesia, 
15-68 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  2*13 ;  iron,  a  trace ;  loss  by 
ignition,  0*30. 

MAonaamB  {CaHnmate  cf  Magnend)  occun  in  adcular 
Gtystala,  maasive,  and  in  powder.    Colour  usually  white,  oe- 
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etnonally  greyish  and  yellowish.  The  masfinc  varieties  are 
ibiind  amorphous,  reniform,  nodular,  and  stalactitic.  FrM^ture 
■plinteiT  or  flat  conchoidaL  Hardness  exceeds  that  of  calc- 
spar.  Dull.  Nearly  opaque.  Specific  mvi^  2-8.  Found 
in  seyeral  parts  of  Europe,  as  Stjria,  Moravia,  Spain  and 
SUesia,  in  India,  and  at  Hoboken  in  New  Jersey,  North 
America.  AnalysbjbjRammebberg:  Carbonic  add,  52*214; 
magnesia,  47*786. 

MALTHAcrrs  occurs  in  these  plates  and  maasiye.  Fracture 
oneyen  or  cnnchoidal.  Colour  white  or  yellowish.  Streak 
ahinine.  Soft  like  wax.  Lustre  waxy,  weak.  Stresk  shining. 
Translucent  Specific  gravity  1*99  to  2*01.  Found  at  Sten- 
dorfid  between  Lobau  and  Bauzen,  and  near  Beraun  in  Bohe- 
mia. Analysis,  by  Meissner :  Silica,  50*2 ;  alumina,  10*7 ; 
lime,  0*2;  peroxide  of  iron,  3*1 ;  water,  35*8. 

MAXOAxm  (Peari  Mica)  occurs  in  thin  hexagonal  crys- 
tals, and  in  masses  of  small  thin  shining  laminss.  Primary 
form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  distinct  puullel  to  the  bases, 
indistinct  parallel  with  the  sides.  Colour  greyish,  reddish, 
and  yellowish  white.  Streak  white.  Fracture  not  observable. 
Hardness  3*5  to  4*6.  Bather  brittle.  Lustre  pearly  on  the 
terminal  faces,  vitreous  on  the  others.  Translucent  Specific 
gravity  8*0  to  3*1.  Found  at  Sterang  in  the  Tyrol.  No  accu- 
rate analysis  appears  to  have  been  nrade. 

Mabcslto  (Anhydrous  SHicaie  of  JDeutoxide  of  Manga^ 
nsse)  occurs  crystallizea  in  octohedrons  with  a  square  base. 
Colour  greyish  black.  Lustre  ;slightly  metallic  or  vitreous. 
Found  at  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont  Analysis,  by  Berzelius : 
Silica,  15*17 ;  oxide  of  manganese,  75*80 ;  oxide  of  iron, 
4*14;  alumina,  2*80.  The  amdysis  by  Berthier  g^ves  con- 
siderably more  silica  and  less  oxide  of  manganese. 

Mabkattts.     [Zinc,  Ores  ^  P.  C] 

Mabmoutb  (Silicate  of  Magnesia)  occurs  massiye.  Struc- 
ture columnar,  irregularly  intersecting.  Columnar  portions 
foliated,  having  a  cleavage  in  two  directions  intersecting  each 
other.  Colour  greyish  and  greenish.  Hardness  3*5.  Lustre 
pearly.  Translucent,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*47.  Found 
at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Bare  Hills,  near  Baltimore, 
United  States.  Analysis,  by  Nuttall :  Silica,  36 ;  magnesia, 
46;  lime,  2;  water,  15. 

Mascaokih  (Sulphate  ofAmmonia^  occurs  stalactitic,  pul- 
verulent, or  efflorescent.  Colour  yellow  or  greyish.  Taste 
acrid,  bitter.  Translucent,  opaque.  Found  in  the  fissures  of 
the  earth,  and  among  the  lavas  of  iEtna  and  Vesuvius,  in  the 
Solfatara,  and  near  Sienna  in  Tuscany.  Analysis,  by  Gmelin : 
Sulphuric  acid,  58*29;  ammonia,  22-80;  water,  23*91. 

MxLAvocHRoiTS.  [CHBomuK,  Otcs  tf—Subsesouic/tronuUe 
qfLead,F,C.^ 

Mui^A3FrEM.m(Suiphate  of  Irony  GreenVUriot)  occurs  mas- 
sive, fibrous,  earthy,  and  crystallized.  Primary  form  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes. 
Colour  green,  with  shades  or  yellow  or  brown.  Streak  white. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*0.  Brittie.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Transparent,  translucent  Taste  astringent.  Specific  gravity 
1*84.  Masave  varieties — ^Amorphous,  structure  granular, 
botryoidal,  reniform,  stalactitic.  Structure  fibrous.  Formed 
the  ^decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  frequently  in  coal-mines, 
found  at  Hurlet  near  Paisle^,  and  Campsie,  Scotiand.  Ana- 
lysis, by  Berzelius :  Sulphuric  acid,  28*8 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
25*7 ;  water,  45*4. 

MxKoiTB  (Monazite,  Edwardsite)  occurs  crystallized.  Pri- 
mary form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  No  regular  cleavage. 
Colour  hyacinth  or  brick-red.  Streak  white.  Fracture  un- 
even, and  the  fractured  surface  dull.  Hardness  5*0.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Translucent  S^cific  gravity  4*924.  Found  near 
Miask  in  Siberia.  Analysis,  by  Kersten:  Phosphoric  acid, 
28*50 ;  peroxide  of  cerium,  26*00  ;  oxide  of  lanthanium, 
23*40;  thorina,  17*95;  peroxide  of  tin,  2*10;  protoxide  of 
mai^ese,  1*86;  lime,  1*68 ««  101*49. 

ALhitinb  Spab  (  Carbonate  of  Iron  and  Magnesia^ .  Pri- 
mary form  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  Cleaves  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  primary.  Colour  yellowish.  Haniness  4*0.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Translucent  Specific  grarity  3*35  to  3*63.  Found 
at  Traversella  in  Piedmont.  Analysis,  by  Stroroeyer :  Car- 
bonic acid,  44*28 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  35*13  ;  magnesia,  20*64, 
with  some  protoxide  of  manganese. 

MispicKBL.    [Absbiticai.  Minkbals,  p.  C] 

Mica.  It  is  remarked  by  Brooke  'that  several  distinct 
species  of  minerals  are  included  under  this  name,  merely  be- 
cause they  may  be  easily  solit  into  very  thin  stMnq  plates ; 
but  they  cannot  at  present  oe  distinguished  by  any  cmaracters 
which  have  been  nitherto  given.'  He  treats  of  the  various 
Bubstanoes  belonging  to  this  mineral,  under  the  heads  of 


Rhomboidal  Mica;  Oblique  Prismatic  Mica;  L^dglh# 
or  lilac  Mica  \V.  C.];  Margarite,  Peari  Mka;  RttbeOas, 
or  Red  Mica ;  Oderit,  or  Black  Mica  PP.  C.]. 

Rhomboidal  Mica  occurs  masnve  ana  ia  hexsgonl  ^tvm 
Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  very  diMtnct,  prrpra>i>. 
cular  to  the  axis.  Fracture  not  observable.  Hsrdom  of  tU 
cleavage  surfaces  2*0  to  2*5,  that  of  the  edra  At  to 5 : 
Colour  white,  grey,  black,  brown,  pale  red,  daU  yelfow.  ftm 
Streak  white,  grey.  Lustre  vitreous,  peaH/  on  the  rittrirr 
surfaces.  Transparent,  translooent  Maanve  variettn  rtv 
bular,  structure  fiorous,  foliated.  Amorphous,  itmctBre  foiaini. 
granular,  fibrous.     Found  in  primitive  rocks. 

Oblique  Prismatic  Mica,  Primary  fonon  an  obKqse  rfacfs. 
bic  prism,  and  according  to  Brooke  the  ;ieoedin|r  deKnptMu 
will  probably  apply  to  this  variety,  except  as  to  tbe  fant. 
Analysis,  by  Rose:  Silica,  47*19;  alumina,  33*90;  pmu^ 
of  iron,  4-47 ;  oxide  of  manganese,  2*58;  line,  0*19;  ftoor/ 
add,  0*39 ;  potash,  8*35  ;  water,  4*07  » 100*88. 

MiDDUETOiriTB  occun  .in  rounded  masses,  leldon  brr? 
than  a  pea,  or  m  layers  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  le«  m  tLi<i. 
ness,  between  layers  of  coal.  Colour  reddish  brovn  \n  n^ 
fleeted  light,  and  deep  red  by  transmitted.  Powdrr  l*;-^' 
brown.  Transparent  ih  small  fragments.  Hsrd  md  bni:/ 
Lustre  resinous.  No  taste  or  smell.  Blad^enf  oo  ts^mr* 
Specific  gravity  1  *6.  Found  about  the  middle  of  the  nuio  c^ 
or  Haieh  Moor  seam  at  the  Middleton  collieries  oesr  Un... 
also  at  Newcastle.  Analysis,  by  Johnston :  Csrbon,  86  4  r 
hydrogen,  8*007  ;  oxygen,  5*563. 

MoNBADmB  occure  masrive.     Cleavage,  one  distiiKt.c>J 
another  imperfect    Colour  pale  yellowish,  verging  oo  rt^l 
Hardness  nearly  that  of  felspar.     Lustre  vitreoot.    S(mt  • 
gravity  3*2673.      Found  at  Bergen  in  Norway.    Anialt^ 
by  Erdmann :  Silica,  56*17  ;  magnesia,  31*63;  protoKKir 
iron,  8*56  ;  water,  4*04. 

MovncBLUTz  occurs  crystallized.  Prinaiy  fons  i  r^ii 
rhombic  prism.  Crystals  small,  and  have  nsosllj  the  «;>•« 
of  quartz.  Colour  generally  yellowish.  No  clfsvs|te  yasc 
have  been  observed.  Hardness  5*0  to  6*0.  Somettoin  nn-.* 
transparent  and  colourless.  Found  at  Vesurius.  ll  bv  r- 
been  analyzed. 

MosANDEBiTS  occun  massivo  and  fibrous,  and  cr^L**' 
in  flat  prisms.  Cleavage  in  one  direction  distinct^  u  oti>n 
indistinct  Colour  dull  reddish-brown.  Stredi  greytsfa  lir««! 
Hardness  4*0.  Lustre  of  cleavage  face  between  vitmo>  ■»• 
greasy;  of  other  surfaces  resinous.  Thin  splinten  iTiflifar»?« 
and  showing  a  bright  red  colour  by  transmitted  li|;bt  N'' 
cific  gravity  2*93  to  2*98.  Found  at  Lammansksret  in  ^••- 
den.  Analysb :  according  to  Erdmann  it  ooosiiti  ntsth 
silica,  titanic  add,  and  the  oxides  of  cerium  sod  li&tbtucn 
with  some  oxide  of  manganese,  lime,  a  littie  DSgnesttpx-^ 
and  water. 

Nekduc  Okb  occurs  ciystallized  in  acioular  four-  or  nx^  >  - 
prisms,  indistinctiy  terminated  and  loogitudrosilr  itr.j'<> 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  Colour,  ^hrt  i  -^ 
broken,  steel-ney  or  blackish  lead-grey,  sooa  scow"'^'  * 
yellowish  tarnish.  Cross  fractore  smaU-grained  sod  uanr 
with  a  shining  metallic  lustre.  Hardness  2*0  to  3*5.  ()|»  ' 
Specific  gravity  6*  1 25.  Found  near  Ekaterinburfr  in  ^K" *» 
Analysis,  by  Frick:  Sulphur,  11*58;  bisuiuih,  43. ^ 
copper,  12*10;  nickel,  1*58;  tellurium,  1*32. 

JNbmalitb  occure  in  slender  fibres,  which  srecbfiif,'*'- 
times  curved,  and  easily  separated.  Colour  while,  •'•''' » 
shade  of  yellow.  Streak  white.  Lustre  highly  silk;.  Ot*  - 
Some  decomposed  varieties  have  an  earthy  appcannct.  H" 
ness  20.  Specific  gravity  2353.  Found  m  tciiw tt  ii-'»^ 
ken.  New  Jersey,  and  other  places  in  the  l-nitcd  >u'  * 
Analysis,  by  Dr.  Thomson :  Silica,  12*568 ;  magnesis,  51  '• 
peroxide  of  iron,  5*874;  water,  29*666. 

NcssTEKTra.  Occure  in  crystals,  whidi  are  almost  lentjn**' 
Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  It  is  generally  found  udjiUii^ 
in  mammillary  masses.  Colour  yellow,  grejrish  or  pwi* 
Streak  yellowish  white,  greyish.  Fracture  somewhii  (is- 
choidal.  Hardness  4*0.  Lustre  greasy,  fceWc.  ^c*  f 
gravity  5-0415.  Found  in  the  mine  of  Nuasi^,  wv  r*- 
ieu,  department  of  the  Rhone,  Frsnce.  Analysts.  I7  B*rrr 
Phosphate  of  lead,  56*40 ;  phosphate  of  lime,  22  »»;  ^^^'^ 
of  lead,  7*65 ;  arseniate  of  iron,  6*50.  ^ 

(EasTEDTiTK  occure  crystallized.  PrimaiT  ^^  *  '"' ' 
square  prism.  Colour  brown.  Lustre  splendent  Uu-"'* 
6*5.  Specific  gravity  3*628.  Found  at  Arendsl.  >or*i; 
Analyws :  Titaniate  of  zirconia,  68*965 ;  silica,  19-70S  t »'. 
2-612;  magnesia,  2*047;  protoxide  of  iron,  M*»  ••^' 
5*332. 
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OxxviKB  (^Difaekmte)  oocon  in  fibrona  maases,  having  a 
radiated  atructnre:  alao  imperfectly  fibrous,  or  composed  of 
minute  crystala.  Hardnen  4*5  to  5.  Colour  white.  Specific 
grmvity  2*28..  Transliicent  Exhibits  double  refraction.  Found 
at  Disco  Island,  Greenland.  Analjrsb,  by  Kobell:  Silica, 
56*99;  lime,  26*35;  water,  16*65. 

Ouooccjisn  occurs  crystalliased.  Primary  form  an  oblique 
rbombic  prism.  Colour  white,  yellowish,  and  greenish  white. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Hardness  6*0.  Transparent, 
sub-tranalnoent.  Specific  gravity  2*64  to  2*67.  Found  at 
l>anviksioll  near  Stockholm,  Arendal  in  Norway,  &c. 
Analysis,  by  Beneiius :  Silica,  63*70 ;  alumina,  23*95 ;  lime, 
2'<>6;  magnesia,  0*65;  soda,  8-11;  potash,  1*20;  peroxide 
of  iron,  0*50. 

Oi.nK>ir  Stam  (Carbonate  of  Iron  and  Manganese).  Pri- 
mary form  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  Cleavage  on  ue  faces  of  the 
primary.  Colour  yellow,  reddish-brown.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Uardness  4*0.  Specific  gravity  8-745.  Found  at  Ehren- 
friedensdorf  Analysis,  by  Magnus :  Carbonate  of  iron,  59*99 ; 
carbonate  of  manganese,  40  66. 

Oi.minTB  {Olivenerz)  occurs  crystallized  and  massive. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  primary  planes.  Colour  green,  generally  inclining  to 
olive-green.  Streak  paler.  Fracturo  uneven.  Hardness 
S*0.  Lustra  vitreous.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific 
gravity  4*28.  Massive  varieties,  globular,  nodular,  remform. 
Structure  fibrous,  sometimes  granular,  compact.  Found  near 
Redruth,  Cornwall,  and  near  Alston  Moor,  Cumberland. 
Analysis,  by  Richardson :  Arsenic  acid,  39*9 ;  oxide  of  cop- 
per, 56*2 ;  water,  3*9. 

Omraanrr.     [Arsknic,  P.  C] 

OxAiiATB  OF  laov.     [Iboii,  Oxalate  of.] 

OXALATB  OF  LlME.      [LiM B,  OXAULTB  OfT] 

Ottbkutb  occurs  in  small  rounded  brilliant  plates,  with  a 
perfect  basal  cleavage.  Colour  greyish  or  g^reenish.  Streak 
pftle  green.  Fracture  uneven.  Scratches  glass  with  difficulty. 
Specific  gravity  4*40.  Found  near  Ottrez  on  the  borders  of 
Liuxemboarg.  Analysis,  by  Damour :  Silica,  43*34 ;  alumina, 
24*63 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  16*72 ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
S  18  ;  water,  5*56. 

OxoKSBrrs  (CaHmret  of  Hydrogen),  Colour  yellowish 
brown.  Tranuucent;  has  a  slight'  bituminous  odour,  and 
softens  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  so  that  it  may  be  kneaded. 
Fuses  readilT,  emitting  a  stronger  bituminous  odour ;  burns 
with  a  dear  bright  flame  without  residue.  Insoluble  in  water, 
only  slightly  in  alcohol,  but  readily  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Found  in  considerable  masses  at  Slanik  in  the  Buchau 
district  of  Moldavia,  and  used  for  fuel.  Analjrsis :  Carbon, 
85*204 ;  hydrogen,  13*787.  It  appears  to  be  similar  in  com- 
poaition  to  Hatehettine. 

pABOAsrrB.    [Auom,  P.  C] 

PsnourB  occurs  on  spheroidal  masses  which  have  a  radi- 
■tiag  fibrous  structure.  Colour  greyish.  Hardness  4*0  to 
6*0.  Lustre  pearly.  Nearly  opaque.  Specific  gravity  2  69. 
Found  in  laive  masses  on  Monte  Baloo,  in  l£e  Southern 
Tyrol,  and  at  Monzoni  in  the  Fassa-thal.  Analysis,  by  Von 
Kobell;  Silica,  51*30;  lime,  33*77;  soda,  8*26;  potash, 
1*57;  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  0*90;  water,  3*89. 

PniciJUB  occurs  crystallised  on  regular  octohedrons.  Pri- 
mary form  a  cube.  Cleavage  in  three  directions  parallel  to 
the  fooes  of  the  cube.  Colour  obscure  green.  Hardness 
equal  to  felspar.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent.  Specific 
gravity  3-78.  Found  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius.  Analysis,  by 
Damour :  Magnesia,  92*57 ;  oxide  of  iron,  6*91 ;  insoluble 
matter,  0*86. 

rxaoTSxrTB.  Primary  form  the  cube.  Cleavage  parallel 
ID  the  focea  of  the  cube.  Colour  grey  or  iron  black.  Streak 
greyish  white.  Hardness  5*5.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  4*071.  Found  at  Achmatoosk,  near  Slatoust 
in  the  Ural.  Analjrsis,  by  Rose,  shows  that  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  titanic  acid  and  lime. 

PflTABMAcoxxn,  MAGVBsiAir.    [Maohbsiak  Phabmaco- 

X.ITB.] 

pHABHAKoaiDBBrr  (jCMc  Arsemate  of  Iron^  Cube  Ore) 
occurs  crystallized  and  sometimes  massive.  Primary  form  a 
cube.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes,  indistinct. 
Colour  of  various  shades  between  light  and  bottle  green,  and 
yellowish  and  brownish  green ;  stnak  paler.  Fracture  un- 
even ;  croas-fracture  uneven  or  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Hard- 
ness 2*6.  Brittle.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent,  trans- 
lucent. Opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*9  to  3*0.  Massive  va- 
riety amorphous,  structure  grannhr.  Found  in  Cornwall, 
and  more  rarely  at  St.  Lranard  in  France,  Schneeberg, 


^ 


Schwartzenbeiv  in  Saxony,  and  Franklin,  North  Aroeriei 
Analysis,  by  fierzelius:  Arsenic  acid,  38*00;  peroxide  of 
iron,  40*56 ;  phosphoric  acid,  0*70 ;  oxide  of  copper,  0«60 ; 
water,  19*57 ;  insoluble  matter,  0*35. 

Phxvajutb  occurs  crvstallized.  Primary  form  a  rhomboid. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  faces.  Colourless;  also 
bright  wine-yellow,  inclining  to  red.  Hardness  above  6*0. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Specific  gravity 
2*969.  Found  near  Freiberg  and  near  Framont.  Analysis, 
by  Hartwall:  Silica,  55*  14;  glucina,  44*47;  alumina  and 
magnesia,  0-39. 

PHOLABrrB,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  probably  similar 
to  HAUiOTsms. 

Prosphobitb.     [Apatitb,  p.  C] 

Phtixitb.     [Gioakthoutb  ?] 

PiCKBNQBarTB  (Mognesio  Ahan  f)  occurs  in  masses  com* 
po«ed  of  long  parallel  fibres  of  a  silky  or  satin  lustre.  Colour 
white,  or,  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  pale  rose-red 
or  light  green.  Compact,  but  easily  divided  panulel  with  the 
fibres.  Brittle.  Specific  ^vity  1*78  to  1*80.  Found  at 
Tarapaca  in  Peru.  Analysis,  by  Stromeyer :  Sulphuric  acid, 
36*770;  alumina,  11*515;  majpcsia,  3690;  peroxide  of 
manganese,  2*617 ;  chloride  of  potassium,  0*205 ;  water. 
45*789. 

PlCTTTB.       [TUBNBBITB,  P.  C] 
PlMBUTB.       [NlCKBL,   OcS  Of,  P.  C] 

PnrourrB  occurs  massive.  Colour  siskin  or  oil  green; 
streak  lighter.  Fracture  conchoidal  or  uneven.  Hardness 
under  2*0.  Lustre  slightly  resinous.  Specific  gravity  2*315. 
Feels  greasy.  Does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue.  Emits  a 
feeble  argillaceous  odour  when  struck.  Found  at  Wolken- 
stein  in  the  Erzgebirge.  Analysis,  by  Kersten  :  Silica,  36*90 ; 
peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  35*60;  alumina,  1*80;  mag- 
nesia, 0*45 ;  oxide  of  manganese,  0*14 ;  water,  25*10. 

PrssopHAWB  occurs  amorphous.    Colour  pistachio,  aspara- 

s,  or  olive  green.    Fracture  conchoidal.     Hardness   1*5. 

ery  fragile.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent.  Specific  gra- 
vity 1*93  to  1*98.  Found  at  Garnsdorf,  near  Saalfeld.  Ana^ 
lysis,  by  Erdmann :  Sulphuric  acid,  12*593 ;  alumina,  35*228 ; 
peroxide  of  iron,  9*769;  vrater,  41*695. 

Pi^connrB  (Anemurei  cf  Nickel)  occurs  in  crystalline 
masses  and  crystallized.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  Colour  bronze-vellow ;  streak  black.  Fracture  con- 
choidal, uneven.  Hardnesa  50.  Lustre  metallic.  Specific 
SBivity  7*988  to  8*062.  Found  at  the  Jungfcr  mine, 
iisen.  Analysis,  by  Plattner:  Arsenic,  39*707;  nickel, 
57*044;  cobalt,  0*900 ;  copper,  0*862 ;  sulphur,  0*617. 

P1.AGX0NITB  occurs  massive  and  crystallized.  Primary  form 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  lateral,  perfect,  but 
seldom  affi>rding  smooth  surfaces.  Colour  blackisn  lead-grey. 
Fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*5.  Brittle. 
Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Specific  gravitr  5-4.  Found  at 
Wolfsberg  in  the  Harz.  Analysis,  by  Hose  and  Kuder^ 
natsch:  Sulphur,  21*53;  lead,  40*52;  antimony,  37*94. 

Pi.umbo-caijCitb  {Carbonate  of  Lane  and  Lead)  occurs 
crystallized  and  in  crystalline  masses.  Primary  form  a  rhom- 
boid. Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  pUnea.  Colour 
white ;  streak  white.  Hardness  3*2.  Lustre  vitreous,  some- 
times pearly.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific  g^vity 
2*829.  Found  at  Waniockhead,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Ana- 
lysis, by  Johnstone :  Carbonate  of  lime,  92*2 ;  carbonate  of 
lead,  7*8. 

Poushhtg  Sultb  (Peltier  echiefer)  occurs  massive,  vrith  a 
slaty  texture.  Colour  white,  yellowish  white,  or  yellow. 
Brittle.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  0*59.  Found  near  Bilin 
in  Bohemia,  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  and  Auveigne,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  volcanic  product.  Analysis,  b^  Bucholz : 
Silica,  83*50;  alumina,  4*00 ;  lime,  8*50;  oxide  of  iron,  1*60 
water,  9*00. 

PooNAHUTB  occurs  CTYstallized  in  long  slender  crystals. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Fracture  uneven. 
Colourless.  Hardness  5*0  to  5*5.  Transparent,  translucent. 
Lustre  viveous.  Found  at  Poonah  in  the  East  Irdies.  Ana- 
lysis, by  Gmelin:  Silica,  45*120;  alumina,  50*446;  lime 
10*197 ;  soda  with  a  trace  of  potash,  00*657 ;  water,  13*386 

PoxsnrovB  (Compact  Jkdc).     [Taix;,  P.  C] 

Pbabb.     [Quamz,  P.C] 

Pbasboutb  occurs  imperfectly  crvstallized  in  prisms  of 
several  sides,  with  the  edges  rounded.  Cleavaee  in  one 
direction.  Colour  light  or  dark  green ;  streak  clear  green. 
Fracture  splintery  and  fiat  conchoidal.  Hardness  3*5.  Lustre 
weak.  Sfiecific  gravity  2*754.  Found  near  Brcvig,  Norway 
Analysis,  by  Erdmann :   Silica,  40*94 ;  alumina, ■28*79 ;  jfirot- 
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klUb  of  ifOD,  6*96 ;  protoside  of  HMnguieM,  0*8i ; 

13*78 ;  titanie  acid,  0-40 ;  oiide  of  lead,  copper,  and^ooWl 

with  lime,  060;  water,  7*88. 

PBA8II.ITB  oecun  maaaire.  Compoaed  of  loosely  adhering 
fibroa.  Colour  dark  leek-green.  Hardneai  not  asfficient  to 
acratch  aelenite,  and  may  be  crumbled  to  powder  between  the 
fineera.  Specific  gravity  2*811.  Founa  on  the  Kilpatrick 
Hilla.  Analyaia,  by  Dr.  Thomaon :  Silica,  88*65 :  magneaia, 
16*66;  peroxide  of  iron,  14*90;  aluminm,  6-66;  lime,  2*66; 
oaide  of  manganeae,  1*60;  water,  18-00.  The  loae  amount- 
ing to  8  per  cent,  ia  attributed  to  an  alkali. 
.    FaiLOMSLAira.    [Mavoahmb,  Ores  of,  P.  C] 

PufePLx  Coppss-Osa  (BwUhwfererx)  occura  ciyatallized 
and  maaaive.  Primary  form  a  cube,  the  facea  of  which  are 
usually  curvilinear.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  facea  of  the 
regular  octohedron,  indistinct.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal. 
Hardness  8.  Colour  purplish  and  reddiah  brown ;  tarmahea 
apeedily  after  beuig  cut  Streak  grejriah  black.  Lnatre  me- 
tallic. Specific  gravity  6*0.  Massive  variety  amorphoua, 
atmcture  compact  found  in  Cornwall  and  moat  copper- 
minea.  Analysis,  by  R.  Phillipa,  of  a  specimen  from  Ross 
Island,  Lake  of  Killamey,  Ireland :  Sulphur,  28*76 ;  copper, 
61-07;  iron,  1400;  ailica,  0*60. 

Ptbopb.     [Gabnr,  p.  C] 

PTBoaKUEBrrB.  Primary  form  a  rhombic  prism,  with  one 
perfect  cleavage,  and  another  at  right  angles  with  this,  imper- 
fect Colour  emerald-green  and  apple-green;  streak  white. 
Fracture  uneven  and  splintery.  Hardneas  8*0.  Lustre  dull. 
Translucent  Specific  gravitv  2*74.  Found  in  the  ialand  of 
Elba,  and  at  Aker  in  Siidermanland.  Analysis,  by  Von 
Kobell:    Silica,  87*03;  alumina,   18-60;   magnesia,  31*62; 

frotoxide  of  iron,  8*62;  oxide  of  chromium,  1*48;  water, 
1-00. 

PrsmBrrB  occurs  crystallized  in  regular  octohedrons.  No 
deavage  obaervable.  Colour  deep  orange-yellow.  Hardness 
equal  to  that  of  felspar.  Luatre  vitreous,  brilliant  Trans- 
parent on  the  edgea.  Found  at  Alabaschka,  near  Murainak, 
and  at  the  Aaorea.     It  haa  not  been  analyzed. 

RauaaiTB  (Soda  Smlphate  of  Magnesia)  occurs  in  flat  aix- 
aided  prisms,  acicular  crystals,  and  mealy  eflloreacenoea. 
Colour  anow-white.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Taste  saline  and 
bitter.  Found  in  the  vicinity  of  Scidlitz  and  of  Secdachutz  in 
Bohemia.  Analyns,  by  Reuss :  Sulphate  of  aoda,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  81*86 ;  muriate  of  magneaia,  219 ;  aal[rfiate  of 
lime,  0*42. 

RiiairiTB  {Hydbroms  Photphaio  of  Copper)  occura  crvs- 
tallised  and  massive.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic 
priam.  Cleavage  indlatinct,  parallel  to  the  horizontal  dia- 
gonal. Colour  blackish  green,  and  green  of  varioua  ahadea ; 
atreak  light  green.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardneaa  6*0.  Luatre 
vitreous.  Translucent,  opaque.  Specific  gravitv  4*2  to  4*8. 
Found  at  Rheinbreitbach,  near  Bonn,  on  the  BJiine.  Ana- 
lyaia, by  Lunn :  Phosphoric  add,  21*687 :  oxide  of  copper, 
62*847;  water,  16  464. 

RiOLin.    [Znro,  Orei  tf,  P.  C] 

RoMBiirB  occura  crvstallized  in  aquare  octohedrons,  in 
muna  of  minute  crystala.  Colour  hyadnth  or  honey-yellow. 
Hardness  scratchea  glass.  Found  at  St  Marcel  in  Piedmont. 
Analysis,  by  Damour:  Antimoniooa  acid,  79' 17  ;  lime,  16*66 ; 
protoxide  of  manganeae,  2*16 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1*19 ;  ailica, 
0*64. 

RoaiTB  occurs  in  small  nains,  without  crystallization. 
Fracture  splintery,  and  in  the  larger  graina  aomewhat  foliated. 
Surface  or  the  fiiicture  shining.  Colour  faint  rose-red  to 
brownish  red;  the  former  more  common.  Subtransparent 
Hardness  2*6.  Spedfic  gravity  2*72.  Found  in  Siiderman- 
land. Analysis,  b^  Svanberg:  Silica,  44*901;  alumina, 
84*606;  peroxide  or  iron,  0*688 ;  oxideof  manganese,  0*191 ; 
potash,  6-628 ;  lime,  8*692;  magnesia,  2*498 ;  soda,  a  trace: 
water,  6*883.  ' 

RuBBLLAB  (/2«f  Mkaf)  occura  in  amall  hexagonal  plates, 
not  elastic.  Colour  reddish  brown.  Hardness  p  to  2*6. 
Lustre  peariy.  Transparent,  opaque.  Spedfic  gravity  2*8 
to  8-1.  Found  at  Schima  in  the  Mittelffebirge,  Bohemia. 
Analysis,  by  Klaproth:  Silica,  46;  alumina,  10;  oxide  of 
iron,  20;  lime,  10;  potaah  and  soda,  10;  volatile  matter,  5. 

RuTiiA     [TrrAifiDM,  Ores  of,  P.  C] 

Sabutb.     [Ptboxbbb,  p.  Cf.J 

Sapbibibb  occura  granular  disseminated  in  anthophyllite. 
Colour  pale  blue  or  greenish ;  streak  white.  Fracture  un- 
even, conchoidal.  Hardneas  7*0  to  8*0.  Lustre  vitroous. 
Translucent    Spedfic  grarity  8*42.     Found  at  Akudlek  in 

"cnland.  *  Analysis,  by  Stromeyer :  Silica,  14*60;  alumina, 


7811;  magneaia,  16*86;  lime,  0^88;  oxida  of  iroa,  l^> 
oxide  of  maneaneae,  0*68 ;  water,  0*49. 
SaaaouB  (Native Borade  Add).    [Boioa,  P. C] 

SCBOBL.      [TOUBMAUV.  P.  C.I 

Sbmi  Opal.     FOpai^  P.  C] 

SBTBBBTrrB  {CUnionite^  HotmemU)  occoft  k  nans « I 
are  imperfectly  aystallized,  or  present  a  foliated  Rn»:  - 
and  cryatallized.      Primaiy  form    a  right  rbonUc  p 
Cleavage  parallel  with  the  primary  planea  iaiperictt   C. .  • 
copper-rea,  reddish  brown,  yellowish  brown,  Bod  n^. 
white ;  atreak  yellowiah  grey.     Hardness  4*0  to  4-5.  L  •  • 
metallic,  pearly.    Translucent,  opaque,  in  thia  laauna«n<. 
timea  transparent    Specific  gravity  8*07  to  8*10.   Fou  ■. 
Orange  County,  New  York,  near  the  village  of  Au  . 
Analysis,  by  Clemson:  Silica,  17*0;  alumiaa,  37 K);  .  . 
nesia,  24*8;  lime,  10-7 ;  protoxide  of  mm,  6;  water,  3  v 

SBBPABDrra  {Hydrate  qfMagtteiia)  occurs  nnU  u»  -  t 
agonal  prisms,  generally  in  laminar  massea,  and  fibroui.   : 
mary  form  a  rhomboid.   Colour  white,  greeoisk  white.  >  -  .• 
white.    Lustre  pearly.    Tranaparent,  tramluoeot    li«^ 
1*0  to  1*6.  Specific  gravity  2*83  to  2*68.  Found  it  Uul^ 
in  New  Jersey,  North  America,  and  in  the  islsad  oi  \ . 
Shetland.    Analyaia,  by  Bruce :  Magnesia,  70;  witer,  u 

SisMONDiBB.  Crystalline  characten  not  riven.  C  - 
deep  Breen,  brilliant  Cleavea  readily,  aflbraintbigK; 
trous  laminfe.  Brittle,  eaaily  powdered ;  eokav  oi  the  \^>* .' 
bright  greyish  neen.  Scratches  glasa.  Speofic  cnMt\  i  > .: 
3-666.  Found  at  St  Marcel  in  Piedmont  AnalvM,  •; 
Delesae:  Silica,  24*1;  alumina,  43*2;  protoxide 'o(  tr - 
23*8 ;  water,  7*6 ;  trace  of  titanium. 

SmABAOOITB.  fAjiPBiaOUTB,  P.  C.I 
SMITB80BITB.  [ZlNC,  Qr«f  of,  P.  C.J 
SOAPSTOBB.       [StBATITB,  P.  C.] 

Soj>A  Alum  ocean  in  white  fibrous  masses.    Tbe  t^-  • 
fibres  opaque  by  deconpoaition,  mtemally  Haaspuni  t- 
exhibiting  a  gloaay  or  ailky  aapect.    Not  snatcbed  bj  • 
nail.    Specific  grafity  1*88.     Found  at  8t  Juaa  in  s  . 
America.      An^ysia,  by  Thomson :  Solphnric  scid,  >  ^ 
alumina,  120;  aoda,  7*6;   walar, 42*0;  with  aliuler.c. 
lime,  iron,  and  manganeae. 
SooAiTB.    [£kbbbboitb.1     Homboldtilite  of  MoD'.in- 
SoMBBviLLiTB  {HumbokUiUU)  ocean  cmtalliaed.  PriL*T 
form  a  square  prism.     Cleavage  perpendicular  to  the  ui 
very  distinct.      Colour  pale  duU  brownisb-yallov.    Frtr-.-t 
uneven.    Transparent,  translucent     Found  in  tbe  can'^*^ 
matter  ejected  from  Vesuviua.    Analysis,  by  Moaticru.  t . 
Covelli:— Silica,  48*96;    lime,    81*67;    magDcm,  ^«] 
alumina,  0*60;  protoxide  of  iron,  2*00.    Kobell  found  iu 
per  cent  of  aoda. 

SoBDAWAUTB  occura  massive.  Fractnra  coockoidil  C^  ' 
greyish,  greenish,  or  bluish  black.  Stractun  coo.;** 
Hardness  2*6  to  80.  Brittle.  Lustre  vitreous.  Ofoqw.  > •^ 
cific  gravitv  2*60  to  3*0.  Found  near  Sordawla  in  Fit..  - 
and  at  Booeiunaia  in  Bavaria.  Analysis,  by  Nordnsi  '. 
Silica,  49*40 ;  alumina,  13*80 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  18  17 ;  iw- 
nesia,  10*67  ;  phosphoric  acid,  2*68 ;  water,  4*38. 

Sphebostilbitb    occura   in  globular  masses,     i^tn?' 
radiated.    Fracture  brilliant    Liutre  pearly.   Fibiti  li ' 
Hardness  above  30.     Specific  gravity  2*31.    Found  m  i  • 
land  and  the  Faroe  Islands.    Analysis,  by  Gehlen.  oft  )[•*" 
men  from  Icdand :  Silica,  66*61;   alumina,  166ii;  ^^'^ 
8*17  ;  aoda,  1  63 ;  water,  1930. 
Stbllitb.    [ZaouTBa,  P.  C.} 
STBBVBBBorrB  occun  crystallized.    Primaiy  form  •  r." 
rhombic  prism.    Colour  nmchbeck-browo,  with  occa<;^  ^  * 
a  violet  tamiah  in  some  or  the  &oes.    Streak  blacL   li<  ^ 
in  thin  laminae.     Lustre  metallic.    Opaque.    Hsrdnc*^  i  * 
1*6.    Spedfic  gravity  4*2  to  4*26.     Found  at  Joscbins**  / 
Bohemia.    Aiuilyaia,  by  Zippe:  Sulphur,  30;  silver,  ;>>•■ 
iron,  36. 

STii.piroMXLAK  occun  in  crystalline,  Imellar,  and  6  •    - 
massea.    Cleavage  in  one  direction.    Cdoor  greoiish  or  >> 
Streak  greenish  to  liver  brown.    Lustre  vitreoos.    H^'     * 
30  to  4*0.  Spedfic  gravity  3*27  to  8*4.  Found  st  OU*rj-.  - 
and  Zinkmantel,  in    Silctta.    Analysis,  by  RamiDci2>;^ 
Silica,  46-500;  protoxkie  of  iron,  83*892;  alominft,  7  : ' 
lime,  0*197  ;  m^eda,  1*888 ;  water,  7*00  s  97*477. 
SnuirrB.     [ZBOUTxa,  P.  C.] 
SinsABBiTB  lSufyhaio4ricttrboiiaie  tfJUod)  occurs  r^-  * 
lixed  in  two  forma,  via.  an  acute  rhomfaokl  and  a  rigbl  rmo  ^ 
prism.     Cleavage  of  both  forms  perpendicultf  to  tbe  a>».  >>^ 
very  distuict     Colour  white,  grey,  pale  yellow,  or  cm«^.. 
Streak  white.      Hanlneas  2*6.     Transparent,  traittlB^>»<* 
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coftom  of  the  manor  a  right  to  the  timber,  and  the  lom  has 
no  right  to  dig  minet,  milesB  there  be  a  costom  which  gives 
him  3ie  right 

If  a  man  worka  mines  under  his  own  land  and  follows  the 
ore  or  other  substance  under  his  neighbour's  land,  he  is  a  tres- 


The  act  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  80,  {6, 7,  enacts  certain  punish- 
ments  for  malicious  injuries  done  to  mines.  [Maucious 
Ivjubues,  p.  C]  • 

A  partnership  for  worlcing  a  mine  is  subject  to  ine  same 
legal  rules  as  any  other  partnership.   rPAsnrusiup,  P.  C] 

MIREVELT.    [MiBEBVKLT,  P.  C.  S.] 

MITCHELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1788,  in  London,  and  was  the  son  of  a  ridinf^-master.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  was  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  until  the  year  1802,  when  he  went  to 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  on  one  of  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Hospital.  In  1806  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  the 
distinguished  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  at  college 
induced  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  to  present  him 
with  a  handsome  silver  cup.  He  did  not  however  obtain  a 
fellowship,  as  he  had  hoped,  for  no  more  than  two  perrans 
educated  at  the  same  school  are  allowed  to  hold  fellowships 
in  Pembroke  College  at  the  same  time.  This  regulation, 
which  was  then  made  and  carried  into  effect  for  the  first  time, 
deranged  all  Mitchell's  schemes,  who  had  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  philological  pursuits.  A  few  years  aflerwards 
however  his  acquirements  as  a  scholar  procured  him  a  fellow- 
ship at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Mitchell  never 
married,  and  if  he  had  taken  holy  orders  he  might  have  re- 
mained in  the  eniojrment  of  that  fellowship  for  life,  and  would 
have  been  spared  the  cares  and  anxieties  for  a  livelihood  to 
which  he  was  aflerwards  exposed.  But  he  never  took  orders 
from  a  fear  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office, 
and  consequently,  afiter  a  umited  number  of  years,  he  was 
obliged  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  to  vacate  his  fellowship. 
He  aflerwards  earned  his  livelihood  by  private  tuition  and  by 
writing  for  the  press :  he  was  engaged  for  ten  years  as  tutor 
in  private  families.  In  1813  he  commenced  a  series  of  essays 
for  the '  Quurterly  Beview'  on  Aristophanes  and  Athenian  man- 
ners, and  this  led  him  to  translate  some  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes into  English  verse :  his  translation  appeared  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1820-22.  His  articles  in  the  *  Quarterly  Keview'  impressed 
the  patrons  of  a  vacant  Greek  chair  in  one  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities with  so  much  respect  for  his  classical  attainments, 
that  they  invited  him  to  accept  the  situation ;  but  as  he  would 
have  had  to  sign  the  Confession  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  which 
was  to  him  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  he  declined  the  lu- 
crative office,  notwithstanding  hb  poverty.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  Mitchell  lived  with  some  of  his  rela- 
tions m  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  occasionally  superintended 
the  publication  of  the  Greek  works  which  were  from  time  to 
time  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press.  During  the  years 
1834-38  he  edited,  in  separate  volumes,  five  of  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  with  English  notes ;  and  in  1839  he  began  an 
edition  of  Sophocles,  likewise  with  English  notes ;  but  after 
the  first  three  tragedies  had  appeared,  the  publication  was 
sus|)ended  in  1842,  because  English  notes  were  thought  ob- 
jectionable; and  Mitchell  now  had  no  other  employment  but 
what  the  Clarendon  press  might  casually  offer.  The  almost 
entire  ceasation  of  literary  income  not  only  caused  him  ^at 
pecuniary  difficulties,  but  broke  down  his  health  and  spirits. 
His  friends  became  alarmed  about  him,  and  made  his  con- 
dition known  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  immediately  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  sum  of  150/.  from  the  royal  bounty  fund. 
In  1843  the  publication  of  Sophocles  was  resumed,  and  the 
remaining  four  plays  were  likewise  edited  by  Mitchell,  though 
with  briefer  notes  than  the  preceding  three.  In  1844  he  un- 
dertook the  publication  of  a  minor  edition  of  a  *  Pentalogia 
Aristophanica,'  with  short  Latin  notes,  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  task  when  he  died  suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1845,  at  his  house  at  Steeple  Aston  near  Woodstock.  His 
health  had  long  been  in  a  weak  state,  but  his  death  was  un- 
expected. 

The  works  which  Mitchell  edited  and  commented  upon 
contain  evidence  that  he  was  a  Greek  scholar  of  considerable 
eminence ;  but  his  notes  are  oflen  irrelevant,  and  the  text  of 
his  author  is  seized  upon  to  furnish  opportunities  of  showing 
his  strong  political  opinions :  he  had  a  passionate  antipathy 
to  the  Athenian  democracy  and  dcmocratical  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  general. 

CCUttncal  Jkftueum,  vol.  iii.  p.  218,  &c.) 
MITE.     [AcAEps,  P.  C] 


MITFORD,  WILLIAM,  the  eldw  m  of  Jobs  Kit. 
ford,  Esq.,  of  Exbury  m  Hampshire,  was  bora  ia  UrkJoc  « 
the  10th  of  February,  1744.  in  his  boyhood  keifnivar 
time  at  the  school  kept  at  Cheam  in  Somr  by  tbe  «m. 
known  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  afterwards  owed  to  lua  tbe  liio^: . ' 
Boldre.  Ill  health  caused  his  removal  froai  idiool  Abo«i '.  > 
ape  of  fifteen ;  and  it  seems  to  have  ben  with  my  uw.^. 
cient  Drenaration  that  he  became  a  student  of  Qnm'i  l.. 
lege,  Oxford,  His  time  at  the  univenity  was  idlv  tfnt .  it: 
he  left  it  without  taking  a  degree.  Perhaps  Uie  Buit  u^ 
portant  influence  exercised  on  hb  mind  by  hit  andfiu'. 
residence  was  derived  from  the  Vinerian  lectnrts  of  lU^k. 
stone,  which  he  attended  reffularly.  He  studied  Itv  ijf  t 
time  in  the  Middle  Temple,  but  found  the  study  d'»tutt\ 
and,  having  succeeded  to  tiie  family  estate  ta  1761,  on  :. 
father's  death,  he  abandoned  the  profession  to  hb  ¥00.^' 
brother,  who  afterwards  became  Lord  Redesdale.  to  r  - 
Mr.  Mitford  married ;  and  for  seven  yean  aftenrardi  hi*  t  •.  • 
was  chiefly  spent  in  the  retirement  of  his  ooontiy-Mat,  «i«r 
his  early  predilection  for  the  Greek  language  sod  hitnu^ 
grew  into  a  settied  passion.  In  1769  he  became  a  ctpuli  ■: 
the  South  Hampshire  militia,  of  which  the  historiso  (i-r>  •  1 
was  then  major ;  and  the  conversation  and  adrice  of  Gti>  •  * 
confirmed,  if  they  did  not  prompt,  his  resolutioo  to  undfrai* 
a  history  of  Greece.  His  first  work,  *  An  Inquinr  uio  u 
Principles  of  Harmony  in  Languages,  and  of  the  Jil(>chir.<«-. 
of  Verse,  Modem  and  Ancient,'  appeared  in  1774,  aod  nu 
reprinted  in  1804.  In  this  earl^  part  of  his  life,  too,  h^ '.'  *> 
lisned  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Milituy  Force,  and  partioi'r.i 
the  Militia,  of  this  Kingdom.'  In  1776  he  knt  h»  wif.>  o; 
was  himself  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  oa  bis  rro  ••tt 
from  which  he  left  England  to  spend  the  wioter  ai  N 
Before  leaving  home  he  had  become  acquainted  viib  * 
French  scholars  Villoison  and  De  Meusnier:  the  foretrr  r. 
troduced  him  to  the  Baron  de  Sainte  Crou ;  sod  hi<  iv^-- 
course  with  these  young  and  ardent  students  matured  h:i  .1-. 
literary  ambition.  On  his  return  home,  howerer,  he ail'V**. 
public  duties  to  daim  frequent  precedence.  He  sdcii  i>  < 
county  magistrate,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  Vefdonrof  • 
New  Torest.  He  retained  his  commisnon  in  the  miJitia. '  ^ 
ceeded  to  Gibbon's  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1779,  sad  io  h  ^ 
was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy,  which  he  resiped  a 
course  of  the  next  year.  From  1785  tiH  1790  be  at  ir 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Newport  in  Convi^ 
from  1796  till  1806  he  represented  Beeralston,  a  oomr.  • 
borough  of  his  maternal  kinsman  the  Duke  of  Nortiiua.>  - 
land;  and  from  1812  till  1818  he  was  member  fur  >-• 
Romney.  His  parliamentary  appearances  were  chiedi  >-• 
fined  to  two  or  tnree  speeches  on  the  militia  laws.  Id  I'' : 
he  succeeded,  through  his  mother,  to  the  Revel/  ectttr  . 
Yorkshire.  But  his  paternal  estate  on  the  boiden  oi  c 
New  Forest  continuea  to  be  hia  countiy  residence,  lie  <^'"* 
there  on  the  8th  of  February,  1827. 

His  '  History  of  Greece '  waa  written  and  published  in  ^^' 
cessive  portions,  the  dates  of  the  first  edition,  in  qaifto>  ^>  .* 
the  following:  vol.  i.,  1784  (second  edition,  1769);  v(^  . 
1790;  vol.  iii.,  1797;  vol.  iv.,  1808;  and  vol.  v.,  18H.  1* 
closes  with  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great :  and  the  u'i  - 
enfeebled  by  age  and  partly  blind,  was  unaUe  to  ezecuu 
intention  of  continuing  it  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece  ^J  <^' 
Romans.  In  1815  appewed  an  octavo  edition  of  the  «(^>  '*-  * 
which  had  previously  been  published ;  and  m  1829  therr  &- 
peared  a  new  edition  of  tne  whole  woii,  in  eight  tnu  « 
volumes  Tsince  reprinted),  with  an  introduction  by  Us  bri't'''- 
Lord  Reaesdale,  rumishinp^  some  particulars  of  the  author's  ii:  ■ 
but  chiefly  taken  up  in  vindicating  the  politiod  oaakof  *i' 
pressed  in  the  work.  These  opimons  have  exposea  Mr.  ^•:- 
ford's  History  to  much  animadversion.  He  is  determinedlr  ans 
democratic ;  and  this  turn  of  thinking  affects  seriousl/  the  rir- 
ness  of  the  estimate  which  he  forms  both  ofchtfBCtenii>' 
events.  His  partisanship  is  especially  palpable  in  his  wcr^' 
of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Pnifip  of  Macedon.  Vr. 
is  with  him  a  perfect  king,  hero,  and  statesman.  Demostt*'*^ 
is  a  dishonest  and  malignant  demagogue,  and  the  Athenivu  *■" 
a  horde  of  treacherous  miscreants.  Yet  the  author's  rfsi v ; 
and  perspicacity  have  thrown  much  light  upon  thb  »  *< 
as  upon  other  parts  of  Grecian  history.  He  has  rforwi*  -• 
with  remarkable  success  the  state  of  political  parties  io  Kn*. 
of  the  severest  struggles  of  Greek  politics;  and  be  h»  «f • 
gested  new  and  more  accurate  views  of  many  particolir  mci. 
He  has  been  led  to  these  results  nudnly  by  his  lercrrlT  rr- 
tical  way  of  estimating  the  antient  authorities,  and  bjrba  iri- 
tematic  endeavour  to  gain  his  knowledge  from  cor  icnptf^'^ 
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A  nmin  model  becomes  multiplied  in  a  larger  one  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dtficrenoe  of  size.  Flaxman  was  in  the  nabit  of 
malcing  small  models,  and  he  had  in  consequence  sometimes 
immense  labour  to  go  through  to  diminish  errors  in  the  full- 
Sized  marble  work :  it  is  hardly  possible  to  completely  rectify 
them. 

The  anttent  sculptors  used  to  bake  their  models,  but  this  is 
not  so  good  a  plan  as  making  plaster  casts  from  them,  though 
less  troublesome  and  much  cheaper:  the  day  in  drying 
shrinks,  and  is  apt  to  crack,  and  certainly  never  comes  out  of 
the  oven  the  same  shape  that  it  was  when  put  into  it,  or  at 
least  when  originally  modelled.  These  baked  models  are 
called  terra-cotta  (baked  earth)  figures,  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  are  generally  of  small  dimensions,  but  there  are  a 
few  of  a  large  size  in  various  European  museums.  There  are 
four  at  Naples  which  were  found  at  Pompeii ;  and  the  infe- 
riority of  tnese  works  is  some  proof  of  the  advantage  of  the 
modern  method  of  taking  plaster  casts  from  the  models  over 
the  antient  system  of  baking  them,  for  the  errors  in  the  pro- 
portions of  these  works  are  probably  to  a  gi^eat  extent  due  to 
the  shrinking  of  the  clay  in  the  oven.  The  antients  made 
also  moulds  of  clay,  which  they  likewise  baked,  and  they  formed 
their  casts  by  the  pressure  of  clay  into  these :  this  practice  of 
pressing  clay,  or  any  malleable  substance,  into  a  uKNild  is  still 
occasionally  had  recourse  to  in  woHls  of  fine  art,  and  con- 
stantly in  tne  potteries,  and  by  frame-makers. 

The  antients  used  also  wax  for  casting  and  in  forming  their 
models,  especially  those  of  the  small  bronzes,  which  are  still 
so  exceedingly  numerous,  and  it  is  the  common  material  used 
by  goldsmiths  and  medalists.  Modelling  wax  is  prepared  by 
melting  virgin  wax  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine and  flake-w1iite  in  fine  powder :  if  coloured  wax  is 
required,  a  colour  in  fine  powder  most  be  substituted  for  the 
flake-white.  The  tools  used  in  modelling  in  wax  are  made  of 
wood  and  ivory,  and  have  the  same  shapes  as  those  of  wood, 
already  spoken  of,  for  modelling  in  clay.  Other  processes  in 
the  art  of  sculpture  will  be  found  explained  in  the  articles 
Bronzx  ;  FouNDiwo ;  Sculpture,  P.  C. ;  and  Wax  Mo- 
Dir^TNO,  P.  C.  S. 

MCDENA  or  MUTINA,  TOMMA'SO  DA,  a  naintcr 
»f  Modena,  of  the  fourteenth  centory,  who  has  been  claimed 
6y  some  German  writers,  without  any  better  foundation  than 
tHf^  possession  ut  some  of  his  works,  for  Bohemia.  He  appears 
to  have  been  at  Prague  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  who  was  a  patron  of  the  arts,  but  it  is  also  quite  possible 
that  the  emneror  bespoke  the  works  in  his  possession  of  the 
painter  at  Modena.  The  name  of  Tommaso  da  Modena  is  of 
more  importftnce  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  various  pretensions  which  his  works  have  given  rise 
to.  The  altar-piece,  in  three  compartments,  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Saints  Wenceslas  and  Palmatius,  patrons  of 
Bohemia,  formerly  at  Carlstein,  but  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Belvedere  at  Vienna,  was  said  to  be  an  oil  painting,  and,  in 
Von  Mechel's  catalogue,  to  have  been  painted  in  1297  ;  it 
was  therefore  easerly  caught  at  by  writers  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  to  confute  Vasari,  to  vindicate  the  title  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  in  opposition  to  the  Flemish  claim.  This 
picture  however  bears  no  date,  and  more  recent  chemical 
analysis  has  shown  that  it  is  a  tempera,  and  not  an  oil  painting. 
The  figures  are  half-length,  about  half  the  siae  of  life,  and  are 
painted  upon  a  gold  ground ;  and  the  picture  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

Quit  ofwi  boe  finxit?   ThoroM  d«  Matiiui  plaxlt, 
guafe  videt  Itctoir  Bariidni  flliua  anctor. 

Von  Mechel  read  Rarisini,  but  some  documents  mentioned 
by  Federici,  Tirabosehi,  and  Lanzi  show  that  Barisini  should 
be  the  reading ;  Barisino  being  the  name  of  Tommaso*s  father, 
and  his  own  full  name  accordingly  Tommaso  di  Barisino  da 
Modena. 

There  is  an  extensive  work,  a  series  of  many  portraits,  in 
the  chapter-house  of  the  Dominicans  at  Trevigt,  which  Fra 
Federici,  a  Dominican,  has  had  engraved  for  hb  account  of 
the  antiquities  of  Trevigi— « Memorie  Trevigiane  su  le  Opere 
di  Disegno.'  They  were  painted  in  1852,  and  are  accompanied 
by  the  following  inscription: — Anno  Domini  MCCCLII. 
Prior  Travisinus  ordinis  prsedicatorum  depingi  fecit  istud 
Capitulum,  ct  Thomas  Pictor  de  Mutina  pinxit  istud.  These 
works  are  completely  in  the  style  of  their  time,  but  rather 
abovf*  the  standard  than  otherwise. 

MODESTl'NUS,  HERENNIU8,  a  Roman  classical, 
/•iriFt,  was  apparently  a  pupil  of  Ulpianus.  He  lived  under  i 
t}i<*  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  and  was  one  of  his  legal  ad- 


▼iaera  (consilitfli) ;  ha  abo  tMgkt  law  to  the  jooam  Mu*. 
mmus  (Jul.  Capitol.,  Mmxmm.  Jm.  1).  Modwuni  «!!.- 
dtes  Ulpianus  and  Paulas.  The  Floreotioe  lodei  r:.  •  ^. 
rates  the  following  works  of  Modestinos:  ninctoen  b:r.it  ' 
Responsa,  twelve  books  of  Pandects,  ten  boob  of  H>,  ^ 
nine  books  of  Differentiae,  six  books  of  £ic«Batioa«>«!  t^^  > 
books  on  Poenae.  The  work  on  EicosalioQcs  yru  wmwf  • 
Greek  (Dig,  27,  tit.  1,  I>e  Biaisationibm).  Nioc  </... 
works  by  Modestinus,  in  single  books,  ars  ennm«rai«d  m  u*. 
Florentine  Index. 

The  period  of  Modestinus  is  also  detemnaed  b?  tn  n. 
scription,  which  contains  the  judgment  in  a  nut  muA  «»< 
prosecuted  some  time  between  a.i>.  227  and  245.  Th^ 
scription  was  first  printed  hf  Fabretd,  in  his  work  o,  it. 
scriptions  (p.  278).  Modestinus  is  mentioned  in  anvrit, 
of  the  year  a.d.  239,  of  the  Emperor  Gordiaaos.  Tbm  tn 
845  excerpts  from  Modestinus  in  the  Digest 

The  compilers  of  the  Digest  have  made  a  Urn  tittr  ■■ 
from  two  writers  posterior  to  Modestinus.  TbeM  vht^ n  «• 
Hermogenianus  and  Aurelius  Aroadius  Charitios.  Mj>.<> 
tinus  is  cited  by  Charisius  (DMesf,  50,  tit  4,  s.  18). 

MODUS.     [TiTHw,  P.  C] 

MOEHRINGIA,  a  genua  of  plants  named  iftpr  Y. 
Henry  Gerard  Moehring,  a  GermaD  physsdaa,  imkr. 
*  Hortus  Proprius,'  and  ocber  worka.  This  genn  ixlcu"  * 
the  natural  order  Caryophyllese,  and  has  5  sepsl«,  4  <r  j 
petals,  either  entire  or  slightly  emaiginate ;  8  to  10  ttxu^i 
2  or  3  styles,  the  capsule  opening  with  4  or  6  vil»t).  '^• 
seeds  numerous,  with  an  appendage  at  the  hilua.  li* 
species  are  alpine  plants  with  uie  habit  of  Arenaria. 

M.  trmenria  has  orate  acute  stalked  3-5-nerved  Wm 
the  upper  ones  sessile,  the  petals  shorter  than  the  olu.  -- 
sepals  lanceolate  acute  S-riboed ;  the  intermediate  hb  \\r  .• 
est  and  rough.   This  plant  was  formerly  referred  to  Arra..% 
bat  it  may  be  distinguished  from  that  genus  by  the  ipfr)  c 
to  the  hilum  of  the  seed.     Thia  plant  is  found  in  damp  ^ 
places,  and  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain.    Four  other  ^r*- 
of  this  genus  are  described  by  Koch  in  his 'FkiaGentu.  •. 
— M,  mtcfcosa,  M,  mxma^  m, poUfgcmoidHy  and  M,nu  •: 

The  species  are  alpine  plants,  and  adapted  for  cuitM 
on  rockwork  or  in  small  pots.     They  may  be  prnpajTB'""^ 
dividing  them  at  the  root    They  are  best  grows  io  {&•  - 
a  mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat. 

(Babington,  Manual;  Don,  Gardener's  Jhdimanf.^ 

MOENCHIA,  a  senus  of  tilanU  named  after  C  >r.^> 
Moench,  professor  of  botany  at  Marburg,  who  anrte  «*''t- 
works  on  l)otany;  amongst  others,  'Enameratio  P^'-f  ' 
Indigenarum  Uassiae,  praesertim  inferioris,'  Cassel.  I''* 
8vo. ;  also  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  Noith  Aorr. . 
forest-trees  in  Germany. 

The  genius  Moenchia  belongs  to  the  natnrd  order  Cir  - 
phyllees,  and  has  4  erect  sepus,  4  entire  petak,  4  aid.  •* 
a  many-seeded  capsule  opening  at  the  end  wiUi  8  terii 

M,  erecta  is  the  only  British  epecies.  It  is  a  toull  t*- 
cous  plant  growing  in  dry  gravoUy  and  sandy  plaoei. 

(Babington,  Manual.) 

MOITTE,  JEAN  GUILLAUME,  Chenlief,  ^  ^ 
of  the  engraver  P.  E.  Moitte,  was  a  distinriusbed  F^^* 
sculptor,  and  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1747.    He  wai  ^^^  ^' 


pupil  of  Pigal,  after  whose  death  he  studied  under  l/1^. 
In  1768  he  obtained  the  grand  prize  in  sculpture  fur  i  • 
of  David  canying  the  head  of  Goliath,  and  he  vfot 


titled  in  consequence,  to  complete  his  studies  at  the  l^'  - 
Academy  at  Rome ;  tlie  Roman  dimato  howetcr  pror^•  - 
unfit  for  his  constitutioD,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  1  -' 

Moitte  has  executed  many  excellent  bas-reliefs  sod  ^-  ' 
and  some  equestrian  statues ;  but  he  left  many  Dodo  - 
among  them  his  principal  wotks,  unfinished  st  hif  o«*^^  • 
the  great  bassi-nlievi  for  the  oolnmn  of  Bookigiif;  «&'  - 
equestrian  statue  of  General  d*Han^ioal,  a  model  in  ( -^ ' 
made  for  the  French  government.  Moitte  «ai  a  i&ct.  ^' 
the  old  French  Academy  of  Painting  and  8cttlptnre,s»i  i ' ' 
wards  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  a  Chevalier  u  ' 
Lcsrion  d*Honneur.    He  died  in  1810. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  woiks:— A  w 
statue  of  Cassini;  another  of  General  Custines;  t  ^"'* 
lievo  for  the  tomb  of  Goneral  Lederc  in  the  Vw^'  * 
Vestal  sprinkling  the  holy  water ;  Ariadne ;  a  mcriBcn 
large  basso-rilievo  of  the  front  of  tiie  Paatheoa,  rentK' '  < 
the  Father-land,  or  La  Patrte,  crowning  cine  sod  b^  '^ 
virtues,  which  was  removed  after  the  Restoistiao:  «  '^ 
rilievo  hi  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  representing  H »»•'.'  ^ 
scribing  I'An  VL  and  the  name  of  Napoleon  with  t»  ^^'^ 
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bftrtor  pves  place  to  oommerce.  Bat  what  must  be  the  qoa- 
litics  of  an  article  which  all  men  are  willing  to  accept  for  the 
products  of  their  own  labour?  It  is  now  no  longer  like  a 
weight  or  measure,  the  mere  instrument  for  anessing  the 
▼alue  of  commodities ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  Loclce,  '  it  is 
the  thing  bargained  for  as  well  as  the  measure  of  the  bai^gain.' 
A  bargain  is  complete  when  money  has  been  paid  for  goods ; 
it  has  no  reference  to  the  price  of  other  ^oods,  nor  to  any 
drcumstance  whatever.  One  party  parts  with  his  goods,  the 
other  pays  his  money  as  an  absolute  equivalent.  But  though 
money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  thus  difiers  from  money  as  a 
mere  standard  of  value  yet  in  both  characters  it  should  pos- 
sess, if  it  be  possible,  one  quality  above  all  others— an  in- 
variable  equality  of  value  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. As  a  measure  of  value  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
always  be  the  same,  as  that  a  yard  should  always  be  of  the 
same  length.  And  unless,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  its 
value  be  always  the  same,  all  bargains  are  disturbed.  He 
who  gives  his  labour  or  his  eoods  to  another  in  exchangee  for  a 
delusive  denomination  of  value  instead  of  for  a  full  eouivalent 
which  he  expects  to  receive,  is  as  much  defraudea  as  one 
who  should  bargain  for  a  yard  of  cloth  and  receive  short  raesr 
sure. 

But  however  desirabfe  may  be  the  invariableness  of  mone^, 
complete  uniformity  of  value  is  an  impossibility.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  value.  All  descriptions  of  measures 
correspond  with  absolute  qualities,  such  as  length,  weight, 
and  number,  and  may  be  invariable.  But  as  value  is  a  rela- 
tivo  and  not  an  absolute  quality,  it  can  have  no  invariable 
measure  or  constant  representative.  The  value  of  all  com- 
modities is  continually  changing;  some  more  and  some  less 
than  others.  Their  real  value  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
labour  expended  upon  them;  but  temporary  variations  in 
their  exchuigeable  value  are  caused  by  abundimoe  or  scarcity 
— by  the  relations  which  subsist  between  supply  and  demand. 
No  commodity  yet  discovered  is  exempt  from  the  laws  which 
afiect  all  others.  If  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
were  required  for  a  Ions  series  of  years  to  produce  equal  quan- 
tities of  any  commodity,  its  real  value  would  remun  un- 
changed ;  but  if  it  were  at  the  same  time  an  object  of  demand 
amonffst  men,  variations  in  the  proportion  between  its  supply 
and  tne  demand  for  it  would  affect  its  exchangeable  value. 
It  follows  therefore,  that  to  be  an  invariable  standard,  money 
must  always  be  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  labour,  and 
in  such  quantities  as  shall  constantly  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  demand  for  it. 

But  even  if  any  description  of  money  could  be  invented 
which  possessed  these  extraordinary  qualities,  the  value  of  all 
other  articles  would  still  be  variable,  and  thus  its  represents^ 
tive  character  would  be  disturbed.  At  one  time,  for  example, 
a  given  denomination  of  money  will  represent  a  certain  num- 
btf  of  bushels  of  wheat ;  at  another  time,  the  same  money, 
vnchanged  in  real  value  or  in  demand,  will  represent  a  much 
mater  number.  Every  application  of  machinery,  every  ad- 
otion  to  the  skill  and  experience  of  mankind,  facilitates  pro- 
duction, and  by  saving  la!oour  reduces  the  real  value  of  com- 
vodities.  Their  value  is  also  liable  to  temporary  deprecia^ 
lk»  finon  other  causes,  from  too  abundant  a  supply,  or  from 
an  iosuffident  demand.  But  if  money  maintdn  the  same 
Ttlue,  in  relation  to  itself,  notwithstanding  the  diminished 
Tilae  of  other  artides,  its  proportionate  vuue  is  practically 
Increasing.  The  consequences  of  a  g^wing  disproportion 
between  the  representative  value  of  money  and  the  value  of 
commodities  are  these :  1st,  a  producer  has  to  give  a  larger 
quantity  of  his  goods  than  before  for  the  same  amount  of 
money ;  2ndly,  those  who  are  entitled  to  payments  in 
money,  receive  the  value  of  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities 
than  they  would  have  receivea  if  the  relative  value  of  money 
and  of  commodities  had  not  been  disturbed.  It  follows  from 
these  circumstances,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  creditors  whose 
debts  have  been  calculated  in  money  derive  advantage  from 
amr  increase  in  its  value  relatively  to  commodities;  while 
debtors  derive  benefit  from  any  circumstance  which  raises  the 
value  of  commodities  as  compared  with  that  of  money, 
whether  it  be  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  former,  or  by 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  Utter.  To  make  these  prin- 
dples  intelligible  the  following  example  may  not  be  super- 
fluous :  Suppose  a  farmer  to  hold  land  under  a  lease  for  twenty, 
one  years  at  a  money  rent ;  and  that  from  any  cause  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  is  no  longer  represented  by 
nonrj^  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  arrangement  was  en- 
tered into  with  his  landlord,  but  that  the  value  of  money  has 
been  relatively  increased.     In  order  to  pay  his  rer     >*»  must 


now  sell  a  larger  proportion  of  his  pradnoe,  evm  tbo^  iu 
production  may  have  coat  him  as  much  as  ever.  Oa  the  u>  • 
band,  his  landlord  receives  the  same  money  rmt,  Int  • .:. 
to  purehate  more  commodities  than  before  on  aocouBt  ot  \:r 
increased  comparative  value  of  money. 

Thus  far  we  have  thought  it  convenient  to  ooafioe  vtr^-Un 
to  the  abstract  <)ualities  and  uses  of  money,  sod  to  ti\,u 
such  general  prindples  only  as  are  introductory  to  tk^  o « 
sidemtion  of  particular  kinds  of  money,  and  of  the  mobr. 
using  and  regulating  them. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  neariy  all  coontiin,  lu. 
tals  seem  to  have  been  uaed,  as  it  were  by  cominoa  ctmtni 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  mone^.  It  is  true  that  oth«r  uif . 
have  also  been  used,  and  still  are  used,  suck  si  ptfcr  : 
highly  dvilized  countries,  and  cowrie  shells  in  the  mik  t 
li^^parts  of  Africa ;  but  in  all  some  portion  of  the  c«m:'T 
has  been  and  is  composed  of  metals.  We  read  of  n^aj 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the  Pm.j.>. 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans.  In  the  earliest  annsb  of  cooi&r-* 
they  are  spoken  of  as  objects  of  value  and  of  excfaasKr ;  i*; 
wherever  commerce  is  carried  on  they  are  still  msd  m  vunn. 
But  as  they  were  introduced  for  this  purpose  in  very  iratv 
times,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  were  selected  becuae  d  - 
value  was  supposed  to  be  less  variable  than  that  of  other  nc^ 
modities.  More  than  two  thousand  years  sgo,  iodeed,  Ar^ 
totle  saw  clearly  (but  what  did  he  not  see  dearly?*)  tk 
the  principal  use  of  metallic  money  was  that  its  vsloe  wv  In 
fluctuating  than  that  of  most  other  substances  {Ethic.  Svm 
V.  6).  But  however  dearly  this  great  philosopher  nav  b-i 
observed  the  true  character  of  money,  soaDy  ages  tfurr  lm 
circulation  of  metals,  those  who  first  used  them  were  ooi  f  t- 
gaged  in  common  barter,  who  considered  their  own  cniiT  - 
ence  and  security  without  reference  to  anv  gmera)  obfrts  v 
public  utility.  They  must  have  used  metals  not  s»  a  tuu'jri 
of  value,  but  as  an  article  of  exchange,  which  ^Mlitated  t:*  .• 
barter.  All  metals  are  of  great  utility  and  have  sIviti  br*< 
sought  with  eagerness  for  various  purposes  of  uie  aini  o^ 
ment :  but  gold  and  silver  are  especially  objcru  of  6f^:-' 
Their  comparative  scardty,  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  .r> 
curing  them,  their  extraordinary  beauty,  their  Angular  ftir* 
their  adaptation  to  purposes  of  art,  of  luxury,  umI  il»].U. 
their  durability  and  compactness ;  must  all  have  cootniij'^ 
to  render  them  most  suitable  objects  of  cxcbancc.  Tm 
were  easily  conveyed  from  place  to  place;  a  soiall  t{Uiit:< 
would  obtain  large  supplies  of  other  articles ;  they  *^tr  ar 
tun  to  find  a  market ;  none  would  refuse  to  sccepi  anklt!  i 
payment  which  they  could  immediatdy  transfer  to  i>*^'* 
and  thus  gold  and  silver  naturally  became  articles  of  r  :- 
merce,  readily  exchangeable  for  all  other  artides,  befiurt  •/«  • 
were  circulated  as  money,  and  were  acknowledged  as  sxii  t? 
law  and  custom. 

The  transition  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  coo<iit^(<^  ^ 
mere  articles  of  exchange,  amongst  many  othen,  to  thai  •< « 
recoffnised  standard  of  value  by  which  the  worth  of  all  c;t«' 
artides  was  estimated,  was  very  natural.  Meirhsnts  csrrir; 
their  wares  to  a  distant  market  would  soon  find  it  wttwrj 
to  calculate  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  thcyn^l^ 
obtain,  rather  than  the  uncertain  quantities  and  baliotcuK? 
commodities.  They  would  not  know  what  artides  it  «•  • 
be  pradent  to  buy  until  they  reached  the  market  ao<i  '^ 
amined  their  quality  and  prices :  but  a  littie  espericnce  «'  - 
enable  them  to  p»redict  the  quantity  of  gold  and  siher  »t'i 
would  be  an  equivalent  for  their  own  mcrdiandiie.  M-r 
chants  from  different  parts  of  the  woHd,  meeting  one  awK  •• 
in  the  same  markets,  and  finding  the  convenience  of  as***-^' 
the  value  of  their  goods  in  gold  and  silver,  would  licf '•' ' 
ofler  them  for  certain  quantities  of  those  meUls,  io»t'«J  • 
engaging,  more  directiy,  in  bartering  one  description  of  r»^' 
for  another;  and  thus,  by  the  ordinafy  course  of  tm*" 
without  any  law  or  binding  custom,  the  predooa  meuU  w*  - 
become  the  measure  of  value  and  the  medium  of  cirlia&jrr 

But  when  gold  and  silver  had  attained  tiiis  position  in  o^- 
merce,  they  were  not  the  less  objects  of  bartn";  nor »«" 

•  MukT  inpoctant  priQdplfls  of  politick  cconoay.  tbr  <ig»^f**  " ' 
•ttribated  to  Adun  Sknithaiul  other  modtrti  tnften,  ■*»»»••'   •  ^ 
workj  of  Avfitotle,  ezproMd  with  woadnftil  nvdakm  •■<  c»r*"^^  . 
M'Cullocb,  for  nample.  i«fcn  to  Locke  m  the  M  «bo  t^  *?*  I     ., 
boar  ia  the  Kmive  of  v«lae ;  but  the  wne  phnrfple  w«  amei  *>/^\^ 
in  more  than  one  put  of  hie  works,  end  mme  Mcnnt»t?  ikw  ^  •    , 
(Ethie.  Niam,  v.  5).    Ajpdn.  he  peiveiT«il.  ptrhMfm  m  A)^an\sm  " 
writer,  the  dirtinction  beUeen  prodneUTe  and  onprodiMiiffe  W»'»    •  .  ^ 
l».  8).    As  another  example  we  would  le  «r  to  his  •«»' •[V^jl';. 
barter,  ita  development  into  commeroe.  and  the  cMorilea  rf  »»  w^ 
the  nse  of  money  ( Pd.  i.  «).    And.  UMlj,  any  eeononlrt  ■•JJTf^  '  a. 
Ids  clear  perception  of  the  relations  between  a  dliriilon  *  fm^^»»  "^ 
uxchange  of  the  prodacts  of  labour  (fk.  ii.  t)* 
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yme^  from  the  1st  James  I.  to  the  1st  George  I.,  the  Yilne 
of  gold  coins,  as  compared  with  siWer  coins,  was  raised  89 
per  cent.  (Ibid.,  p.  84.)  No  further  examples  are  needed  to 
pmre  the  inconstancy  of  coins  as  a  standard,  when  they  form 
the  wle  currency  of  a  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  the  conTenience 
of  gold  or  silver  coinage,  as  money,  has  led  to  the  unireml 
adoption  of  one  or  the  other,  or  of  both  conjointly,  as  the 
standard  of  value.  The  objections  to  a  double  standard  have 
already  been  noticed,  but  throughout  a  long  period  of  the 
history  of  this  country  we  find  gold  and  silver  prevailing 
equally  as  standards.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  public 
coinage  of  gold  at  the  royal  mints  prior  to  the  4l8t  Henry 
III.  The  gold  pennies  coined  at  that  time  were  expressly 
declared  not  to  be  a  legal  tender,  and  never  obtained  a  very 
general  ciiculation.  Silver  was  then  the  universal  medium 
of  exchange,  and  the  people  were  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
gold  as  money :  but  as  their  commerce  and  riches  increased 
gold  naturally  became  more  convenient  for  large  payments. 
The  results  of  this  progress  became  apparent  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  who  established  a  general  circulation  of  gold 
coins,  which,  though  partially  introduced  nearljr  a  hundred 
years  before,  by  Henry  III.,  had  not  been  continued  bv  his 
successors.  From  this  time  ffold  and  silver  coins  circulated 
together,  and  were  both  legal  tenders.  To  what  an  extent 
their  relative  value  varied  at  different  periods,  has  already 
been  noticed  ;  but  they  were  equally  recognised  by  law  as 
authorised  standards  of  value  in  all  payments  whatever,  until 
the  year  1774,  when  it  was  declared  by  statute  (14  Geo.  III. 
C  42)  that,  in  future,  silver  coins  should  not  be  a  legal  tender 
in  ])ayment  of  any  sum  exceeding  25/.,  except  according  to 
their  value  by  weight,  at  the  rate  of  &s.  2d.  an  ounce.  This 
was  a  temporary  law,  but  was  continued  by  several  statutes 
until  the  year  1816,  when  the  legal  tender  of  silver  coins  was 
Wher  restricted  to  payments  not  exceeding  forty  shillings 
(56  Geo.  III.  c.  68).  And  thus,  as  all  large  payments  were 
made  and  calculated  in  gold  coins,  they  became  the  sole 
standard  of  value,  so  far  as  coinage  alone  was  the  real  medium 
of  exchange. 

The  expediency  of  adopting  gold  as  tilie  standard  instead 
of  silver,  has  been  a  question  of  much  doubt  and  controversy 
amonsst  the  highest  authorities  upon  monetary  affairs.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Locke,  of  Harris,  and  Sir  William  Petty 
(all  great  authorities)  that  silver  was  the  general  money  of 
account  in  England,  and  the  measure  of  value  in  its  com- 
mercial dealings  with  other  countries.  Its  general  adoption 
for  such  purposes  was  ureed  as  a  proof  of  its  superiority  as 
money  over  gold ;  and  of  this  opinion  are  many  thinkers  of 
high  authority,  at  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
been  argued,  that  the  metal  of  wnich  the  chief  medium  of  ex- 
change is  fabricate,  should  have  reference  to  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  country  for  which  it  is  intended ;  that  copper 
or  silver  coins  of  the  lowest  denominations  suflBcc  for  the 
convenience  of  a  very  poor  country ;  but  that  as  a  country 
advances  in  wealth  its  commercial  transactions  are  more  costly 
and  require  coins  of  corresponding  value.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  Gold  is  the  standard 
in  England ;  silver  is  the  standard  in  France  {  and  the  com- 
parative facility  of  effecting  lari^e  payments  in  the  current 
coins  of  the  two  countries  can  admit  of  little  doubt.  Habit 
will  familiarize  the  use  of  silver,  and  render  a  people  insensible 
to  its  inconvenience ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  England  fifly 
•overeigns  can  be  carried  about  in  a  man's  waistcoat  pocket, 
while  in  France  the  value  of  that  sum  in  silver  would  weigh 
about  48  lbs.  troy :  so  heavy  and  bulky  indeed  would  it  be, 
that  a  carriage  would  be  required  to  convey  it  from  one  part 
of  Paris  to  another. 

But  the  convenience  of  coin  for  a  certain  class  of  payments 
b  a  ouestion  quite  distinct  from  that  of  its  fitness  for  a  standard 
of  value.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exclude  gold  from  the  coinage 
because  it  is  not  adopted  as  the  standard;  it  may  be  circulated 
as  freely  as  the  people  desire  to  use  it,  while,  instead  of  beino: 
the  legal  standard,  its  value  may  be  calculated  in  silver.  H" 
nlver  be  the  standard,  a  large  gold  coinage  may  circulate  at 
the  same  time  for  the  convenience  of  larger  payments,  just  as 
silver  drculates  for  small  payments  where  gold  is  the  standard. 
In  either  case,  however,  that  metal  which  is  chosen  by  the 
state  as  the  lawful  standard  governs  all  calculations  and  bar- 
gains, while  the  other  metal  merely  conforms  to  its  standard, 
and  is  subsidiary  to  it.  But  even  if  the  relative  convenience 
of  gol  1  or  silver  as  a  standard  were  the  sole  question,  it  could 
not  be  determined  by  the  modes  of  effecting  large  payments 
only.     All  payments  arc   ^Iculatcd  as  easily  in  the  coins  of 


one  metal  as  of  another,  m  wfattefw  fNU  thay  mt  ^  y 
tually  effected.    But  by  far  the  greatar  oaaber  of  tvcx:.. 
are  made  for  articles  of  small  value.  It  is  m  sQver  sntl  ro>   - 
that  the  consumption  of  all  commoditicB  k  oiaiQlj  |a.  f  • 
The  waffes  of  the  country  are  paid  and  expanded  ta  tbAt  ^  • 
and  in  that  form  the  nrioea  of  nearly  all  the  ordisu^  c* 
of  diuly  use  are  calculated.     However  tiie  vholcade  tar. 
of  merchants  may  be  conducted,  the  goods  boogbt  ind  ». 
by  thom  are  ultimately  distributed  to  the  coaanDcn  m  > 
small  quantities,  the  prices  of  which  are  estinated  in  t   - 
and  copper.    The  aggreigate  value  of  the  anall  bupbt  •  j 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  lanre  mercantile bai^puas  miiA  :r. » 
to  the  internal  trade  of  uie  oountry,  and  in  fraqwikn . 
number  they  are  beyond  all  oompanaoo  more  impomot.  . 
is  certain  also  that  in  the  vast  opeimtioaa  of  oammm*  r.v 
bargains,  in  whatever  medium  they  may  be  eslcnlttri.  i^ 
very  rarely  paid  for  in  any  coin  whatever,  but  are  Miti-. 
vanous  forms  of  credit;  while  all  minor  truaKOcof- 
bargains  of  daily  life — can  be  adjusted  by  moaev  pii^i- 
only.      It  is  for  such  purposes  therefors  that  the  ac* 
currency  of  a  country  b  mamly  needed ;  and  it  an;  he  i' 
tended  with  much  force  thcit  aUver  repreieati  the  y»iv 
commodities  more  universally  than  gold,  and  ii  coimfn:  > 
a  fitter  standard. 

The  fitness  of  a  standard  however  eamot  be  dctrnt.^' 
solely  by  oonsideratioos  of  ounvenienee ;  for  we  must  (L> : 
regard  its  intrinsic  qualities  aa  a  permanent  meassre  o<  u  * 
How  shall  uniformity  of  value  be  maintuned  ss  far  v  |  v 
ticable  in  the  money  of  a  country  ?  is  the  laain  qwstm  •  > 
determined  ;  and  not.  Which  is  the  most  oonveoieBi  iirti  - 
which  to  make  barguns?  In  what  medium  ibsll  iW  v 
property  of  the  country  be  yalued,  from  one  yeir  to  uuf.  - 
By  what  standard  shall  the  relative  value  of  all  thiop  br  •« . 
pared  ?  How  ahall  fluctuations  be  restrained  m  iU  «il>i 
this  standard  itself  ?  These  are  the  ouestions  to  be  tmvr  . 

In  favour  of  sold  as  a  standard  it  is  argued  that  bri&f ' 
extensively  used  for  plate  and  other  manofactore*,  U  n  •* 
an  article  of  commerce  than  silver,  and  is  confined  mart »;« 
fically  to  the  purposes  of  money.    On  the  other  h4:ii  - . 
contended  that  gold  is  used  in  laiige  Quantities  for  jp«'i  '< 
watches,  and  decorative  purposes,  ana  that  beiiigr  s  <^i°   ' 
tively  scarce  material,  its  consumption  in  this  msaarr . 
its  quantity  and  value  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  up  (^ .  - 
affects  the  price  of  silver.*     And  in  this  argunmt  th<  *  • 
much  weight,  for  it  is  estimated  that  the  qnaUtj  u*' . 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  silver  is  an  1  to  50 ;  aod  -  - 
relative  value  is  as  1  to  15.     (See  BuUim  Rqfort,  )» 
AUetCs  Evidence.)    Now  it  is  evident  that  aa;  «art'  ' 
the  commercial  demand  for  gold  must  be  more  «ma»:  '-- 
than  a  similar  variation  in  the  demand  for  silver. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  oonnder  the  desitfid  ^  '.*» 
precious  metals  as  articles  of  consumption  only ;  the v  arr  »^ 
denly  sought  for  in  large  quantities  for  other  porpoffi  > 
the  exchanges  be  unfavourable  to  a  eountry,  its  preooitf  "^^  - 
are  in  greater  demand  for  exixfftation  than  iti  ccsunr*:  *  • 
or  if  there  be  a  foreign  war,  its  metals  are  in  dsaBasd  i<r  > 
payment  of  the  troops  and  for  the  purchase  of  food  in*  r 
nitions  of  war.  Here  again  gold  most  ieel  the  dewn'- '  ( 
greater  extent  than  silver.  If  metals  be  reqoiffdj^'^ '» 
portation  in  myment  of  goods,  gold  is  sore  to  be  prefrrr-  ' 
merchants ;  it  is  compact  and  portable ;  a  laige  rahie  n-'  ' 
exported  at  a  small  cost  and  without  difficultj ;  wiiikiMr^ 
times  as  much  silver  must  be  taken  to  effect  the  aagftf'^* 
In  war  gold  is  even  more  in  request  than  for  the  jwpor" ' 
commerce :  its  farility  of  transport  is  so  important  that  li  a  ■-•• 
be  obtained  at  any  cost,  and  it  u  consequently  diaiocO  ^-3 
all  countries  in  which  it  can  be  found.  Thui  oot  »''  ^ 
gold,  from  its  limited  quantity,  more  sensibly  aftrtrd  b»  if 
increased  demand  than  silver,'  but  it  is  mors  p««J«»''r ;  *. 
to  great  and  sudden  dndns  from  any  couatry  m  su^^ 
forms  the  standard  of  value.  , 

If  it  should  happen  that  one  oountiy  has  s  lant'  ■  ^ 
coinage  in  circulation  m  addition  to  all  the  ^"IJ* 't     "' 
required  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  while  all  tbf  WF^ 
countries  use  a  silver  currency,  and  poMS  yerv  Iw  «»• 
gold  than  is  necessary  for  its  consumption,  it  •» J*?^ '. 
whenever  a  large  demand  for  gold  arisea,  it  mart  be  di'*' 
to  the  country  in  which  there  is  a  aoW  cnneafv. 
country  in-ill  be  immediately  used  by  all  <»*^  "*  ?^*  '  ^ 
mine,  whence  abundance  of  metal  without  w*^*^  ^:.,, 
ready  to  their  hands,  may  at  once  be  grasped,  wthoitf  ^  ».••  • 

•  For  an  •cooont  of  the  conmmption  oT  foM  f-rf  iflwr  ta  ii»^  ■"* 
lum,  tee  J«cob  •  On  the  PreekNu  MraU/  di«»  t«^  •rf  «.  •.»»^ 
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the  oovntry  in  which  it  is  issued ;  but  it  differs  from  gold  tad 
nlyer,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  serve  the  purposes  of  an  inter- 
national currency.  Gold  and  silver  are  current  all  over  the 
world,  and  their  value  is  everywhere  understood ;  but  paper- 
money  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  purposes  of  internal  cir- 
oulation. 

2.  Promissory  notes  issued  by  bankers  or  other  persons 
unconnected  with  the  state,  not  being  a  legal  tender,  may  be 
refused  in  payment  of  any  debt.  They  can  only  be  arcu- 
latp  1,  therefore,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  those  who 
v«ceive  them.  It  is  by  means  of  banking  accommodations, 
however^  that  they  usually  get  first  into  circulation.  A  per- 
son who  wishes  to  borrow  money  is  not  very  particular  con- 
cerning the  form  in  which  he  obtains  it,  and  he  willingly 
aocepts  a  note,  if  it  be  ofiered  him  instefld  of  gold.  He  pro- 
bably owes  money  to  another,  to  whom  he,  in  his  turn,  otters 
the  note  as  payment  This  third  party  will  readily  accept  it, 
for  ho  wbhes  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  if  he 
distrust  the  value  of  the  note,  he  maj  immediately  call  upon 
the  party  who  issued  it,  for  gold.  When  the  credit  and  sol- 
vency of  a  bank  are  well  known  in  any  neighbourhood,  its 
notes  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without  any  distrust,  but  ihey 
nrelf  circulate  beyond  the  adjacent  district.  Within  its  own 
distnct  they  are  received  as  money,  as  readily  as  a  state 
bank-note  is  received  all  over  the  country ;  beyond  its  district 
they  are  sure  to  be  returned  for  gold,  just  as  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note  would  be  returned  from  Russia.  A  bank  of  issue  is 
also  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  the  people  amongst  whom  its  notes 
are  circulated  pay  them  into  tne  bank  whence  they  issued, 
and  receive  credit  for  them — not  as  notes  only,  but  as  current 
money :  and  when  they  draw  again  upon  ihar  deposits,  they 
may  receive  the  amount  in  gold  and  silver  or  in  state  bank- 
notes. In  this  manner  the  distinction  between  local  notes 
and  other  descriptions  of  money  is  gradually  lost  sight  of; 
they  are  readily  convertible :  they  are  universally  drculated : 
habit  familiarises  the  use  of  them ;  and  at  length,  without  the 
sanction  or  protection  of  any  law,  they  become  money :  usage, 
and  not  the  state,  has  coined  them.  Still  any  one  may  refuse 
to  receive  them,  and  the  extent  of  their  circulation  depends 
upon  the  credit  of  the  issuer.  Let  a  whisper  be  heard  against 
his  solvency,  and  in  a  single  day  all  his  notes  may  be  re- 
turned to  him  for  immediate  payment  in  the  currency  of  the 
state. 

The  circumstances  which  occasion  a  large  circulation  of 
both  these  kinds  of  paper-money  in  a  country  are,  the  con- 
venience of  such  a  circulation,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  sufficient  coinage  for  effecting  the  various  purposes  for 
which  money  is  used.  The  demand  for  money  is  continually 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  commodities  in 
quantity  and  value :  and  in  a  rapidly  improviue  country  no 
coinage  can  keep  pace  with  such  an  increase.  When  paper- 
money  is  issued  it  does  not  supersede  gold  and  silver,  but  is 
used  concurrentiy  with  them.  Its  denominations  of  value  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  coins ;  and  if  it  be  a  properly  regu- 
lated currency,  its  value  will  also  be  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  coins  of  a  like  denomination.  A  hundred  pound 
note  should  be  of  precisely  the  same  value  as  a  hundred 
sovereigns.  But  how  b  this  equality  of  value  to  be  main- 
tained between  two  descriptions  of  money  differing  so  ma- 
terially in  character?  Gola  and  silver,  as  already  explained, 
have  a  known  value  as  articles  of  commerce,  and  their  real 
value  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  their 
production.  If  this  continue  unchanged  for  many  years,  their 
exchangeable  value  may  still  be  liable  to  fluctuation  by  reason 
of  varying  proportions  between  supply  and  demana.  The 
supply  of  then)  may  be  the  same  with  an  increased  demand : 
or  tne  demand  may  remain  the  same,  and  the  supply  be  either 
increased  or  diminished.  But  paper  has  scarcely  any  real 
value  when  used  as  money;  the  labour  expended  upon  it 
compared  with  its  denomination  of  value  is  merely  nominal : 
and  its  value,  supposing  its  credit  to  be  good,  must  therefore  [ 
depend  entirely  upon  the  |iroportion  which  the  quantity  issued 
boars  to  the  requirements  of  commerce.  If  less  be  issued 
than  there  is  a  demand  for,  its  value  will  rise ;  if  it  be  issued 
in  excess,  its  value  will  be  depreciated.  So  strong  is  the  , 
operation  of  this  principle,  that  promissory  notes,  which  are  a 
legal  tender,  may  even  be  raised  above  the  value  of  gold, 
thouffh  inconvertible  into  specie,  if  their  amount  be  sufli-  ; 
cif^Uy  limited.  This  result  was  actually  produced,  after  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1797 ;  when,  so  far  from 
lieing  depreciated  in  value,  bank-notes  bore  a  premium  over  ^ 
gold  until  they  were  issued  in  excess,  and  fell  to  a  discount. 
It  id  evident,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  pajier-money  is 


independent  of  oonvertibilitr.  If  convtrtSble,  but  'ji^A  ■ 
excess,  its  value  will  be  depredated;  if  ineoovcrtiblf  t«4 
limited  in  amount,  ito  value  will  be  sustained.  And  (ont.r 
if  government  paper  and  local  notes  be  coooomatlr  in  <i-, 
lation,  and  if  either  be  issued  in  excess,  the  valw  o^  bid  • 
be  depredated,  because  the  ageregate  quantity  of  m». 
money  will  be  mcreased  beyond  &e  demand  for  it 

The  mode  of  regulating  the  issue  of  paper-oMMrv  m  m  - 
sustain  its  value  and  to  prevent  it  from  fluctuatioa.'ii  en. . 
those  difficult  problems  whic&  have  perplexed  tbmrwi  m^' 
statesmen,  ana  still  remmn  to  be  completdy  elaciditrJ  h 
experience ;  but  the  prindples  upon  which  any  sound  if  ^ 
of  paper-currency  must  be  fi>unded  are  now  sgreed  u^  \a 
the  best  authorities. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  no  paper-money  is  in  rimiitiB 
but  government  notes  moonvertible  into  spede,  and  tfaii  >!  i 
the  desire  of  government  to  mmntain  them  at  the  mm  vil» 
as  the  gold  and  silver  coinage.  B^  what  principle  ruik  t* 
issue  be  regulated  so  as  to  enect  this  object  ?  Gold  isd  rJt,< 
maintain  a  reasonable  steadiness  of  price,  as  tbev  m  ;*. 
sessed  of  a  real  value,  and  bdng  in  demaod  all  om  u 
world,  are  distributed  in  quantities  proportioned  lo  tbr  vpi 
of  each  country.  Without  any  standard  price  betw  fixf^ 
the  atate,  their  value  will,  therefore,  be  self-rqcusird ;  V 
paper-money,  not  being  possessed  of  any  real  value,  ix '. 
element  of  atabilit^  in  itself,  and  unless  its  isme  be  sd^^*' 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  its  value  will  be  comtntly  fivtiMn; 
As  the  object  to  be  secured  is  an  equality  of  value  Uivfv* 
the  precious  metals  and  paper-money,  andfas  the  formn  K.^ 
an  element  of  stability  which  is  wanting  in  the  Itttrr. :: 
dear  that  paper-money  must  be  made,  in  some  tmamr,  * 
conform  to  the  value  of  the  precious  metak  No*  tbi  'v 
only  be  accomplished  by  making  paper-money  cob. r**!.* 
into  gold  or  silver,  whenever  its  holden  deoMtnd  wch  i  c 
version.  To  regulate  the  issues  of  inconvertible  paper « .i 
filling  a  vessel  with  water  in  the  dark,  and  witboat  §  bmmt 
it  is  by  the  overflow  only  that  the  vessel  is  knowa  to  br  i-S. 
while  a  convertible  paper,  under  proper  regalstion,  tajm 
itself  to  the  standard  of  the  precious  metals. 

If  convertibility  be  desiraole  when  there  is  no  otbrr  (xir 
in  circulation  but  that  issued  by  govenment,  tt  tt  a^'y 
pensable  when  promissory  notes  are  permitted  to  be  htKC  v 
other  parties ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  necessary  to gaaitl  tc'- 
an  excessive  issue  of  both  descriptions  of  ^ttpn;  sod  «t.n 
government  paper  is  convertible,  other  ismes  of  psfcr «..  -• 
some  degree  conform  to  its  standard,  as  it,  ia  its  tm,  .t: 
forms  to  that  of  the  predous  metals. 

The  manner  in  which  convertibility  restnins  theovcT-** 
of  notes  may  be  thus  explained,    if  too  nock  nwefi  x . 
circulation,  its  value  is  depressed,  and  the  prices  U  (^«^ 
dities  relatively  raised.     It  thus  becomes  nore  proBub' : 
export  money  than  commodities  in  payment  of  the  pnt  - 
imports ;  but  paper-money  not  being  current  sbrosd,  •*u':  'f 
silver  b  taken,  and  whenever  this  occurs,  the  eschaofrt*  v^ 
said  to  be  unfavourable.     If  a  state  bank  isniin^  ootrs  if  » 
quired  to  give  gold  or  silver  in  exchange  for  them,  it  bc^!  'f 
constantiy  possessed  of  a  large  store  of  the  standard  o<'« 
If  it  be  the  sole  or  chief  bank  of  issue,  it  mill  be  tK<  (  : 
dpal  depositonr  of  bullion  in  the  countrr ;  and  thus  ssi  i" - 
caused  oy  unnivourable  exchanges  will  be  fint  tad  tL.'.' 
felt  by  it.     Persons  wishing  to  export  bullion  will  <*««*?■ 
of  the  bank  in  exchange  for  notes.    In  Uib  way  tbe  li-u 
apprised  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  ksn^  '*'- 
money  is  too  abundant ;  while  it  has  the  powerof  inn*^'* 
contracting  its  circulation  by  means  of  this  very  dciun-  ■ ' 
bullion.     It  has  merely  to  lock  up  those  notes  wbi<t  u  ■* 
received  back  in  exchange  for  bullion,  and  eveiy  c«j<iru'  ^ 
of  its  bullion  effects  a  proportionate  oootractioo  of  the  >v- 
rency  and  restores  the  exchanges  to  a  healthy  suie,  I7  »■- 
justing  the  quantity  of  money  to  the  rcquiremeiitj  0^  '^*^ 
mcrce.     This  is  a  simple  mode  of  regulatiog  tlie  eirruli!:>' 
a  country,  and  if  all  the  paper-mone^  were  iswf*l  ^ '" 
body  only,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  effectuaL    So  fsr  t*  '• 
principle  has  been  tested  in  England  it  has  beeo  mcc^ 
out  its  operation  has  been  intencrcd  with  bv  the  ft*''*  • 
issues  of  many  independent  banks,  and  bjr  the  sdin»ii'-' 
banking  business  with  the  issue  of  notes,  in  the  Uni    * 
Both  these  causes  of  disturbance  have  been  partisllv  p" 
against  by  the  recent  Bank  Charter  Act  (7  It  S  >  »rt.  j.  -- 
and  the  experience  of  a  few  years  will  show  if  thm  w  *| 
imperfection  in  the  principle,  that  the  paper-rimilsa* '*'  " 
country  must  be  rrgtilated  by  the  foreign  exchanjrt* 

Any  further  reference  to  the  particular  Iswijo*';" 
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%y  wbidk  tlifl  ciredatMrnor  tint  emmitry  in  VQgolaled,  m  een- 
nectKNi  with  ft  oonpliciited  •jniieni  of  buiktng,  will  be  iina»- 
cHHiy  for  the«s|il«a«tioB  of  prtudiilet,  and  thcM  matten  have 
aJready  ben  Created  oiideranoUierliaKL  [Bakk,P.C.]  But 
we  caHBoC  ouit  the  aabjed  of  ooDvcrtibilttj  witboot  adviertiiig 
to  a  poiat  or  great  iMportaacw.  In  order  to  regulale  tbe  Moei 
of  paper  witli  refcrcaee  to  tfao  exchangm,  it  is  by  oo  oiaaoa 
■mil— rj  that  gold  or  nlver  coina  aboold  be  giren  bj^  the 
iwnay  Dodj  in  excbange  far  iti  own  noCea.  UnooiDed 
iHilIioo  would  fenw  tbe  parpoae  e«niaUy  weU,  and  would  oe- 
my  m  Um  eoiaage.    It  woaM  be 


anffidenC  therefore  to  require  the  bank,  or  other  inuiaff  bod  j, 
•ogtre  hnUtott  m  exchange  for  its  notes,  at  the  standard  price, 
whenever  a  certain  amount  should  be  demanded.  There  can 
lie  no  object  in  pifiag  facilities  to  every  peraon  wfaoposMssea 
a  5^  nsie,  to  eachaaj^  it  for  gold,  and  much  nuschief  is 
cnased  by  sa^  facilities,  in  tisMs  of  panic ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  knpediment  would  be  ofiered  to  the  great 
operations  of  commerce  by  nosing  the  minimum  quantity  of 
teliioa  to  be  demanded.  By  rais  anangement  whenever 
ootca  feu  below  the  valtm  of  bullion,  they  would  be  brought 
in  exchange  for  it,  until  the  pnoes  of  both  were  again 

SnaKned ;  and  if,  b^  any  undue  limitation  of  issue,  the  value 
notes  should  be  nused  above  that  of  bullion,  the  bank  should 
be  obliged  to  give  iti  notes  in  exchange  for  bullion.  In  this 
■wannar  Che  drculalion  would  be  enlamd  and  the  equilibrium 
between  gold  and  paper  raatored.  This  excellent  system  wss 
inopoaed  by  the  lato  Mr.  Rjcardo  in  his  able  pamphlet  en- 
'  '^  pesah  for  an  Eoonoaucal  and  Safe  Currency,'  and 
into  efiect,  for  a  short  period,  on  the  resumption 
of  oaah  paymrnts,  in  1819,  but  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
plaa  of  oenvertibility  into  gold  coin,  which  is  more  oosdy  and 
Mas  seenre  in  Its  operation. 

In  reond  to  the  issue  of  jpaper-money  there  are  two  anta- 
monisC  neories,  which  remmn  to  be  noticed,  although  it  will 
foe  impoasibie  to  enter  folly  into  the  arguments  by  which  each 
is  sopported.  By  one  it  is  proposed  that  all  paper-money 
mfaoold,  like  goU  and  silver,  be  coined  by  the  state  alone,  in 
uirder  tiut  its  issue  may  be  properly  regulated  and  its  conver- 
tibility aerared.  By  the  other  it  is  maintained  that  the  issue 
of  pner-mon^  should  be  open  to  all  penons  without  restric- 
taoo,  like  tiie  mwmg  of  bills  of  exchange,  except  in  so  far  as 
afwinilita  may  be  necessary  for  the  solvency  of  the  issuers. 
In  this  eouatry  neither  of  these  principles  has  been  adopted 
mngfly,  but  the  chculatkm  has  been  founded  upon  the  union  of 


i  both.  It  hsa  however  been  the  policy  of  the  goveni- 
■Mot  gndualljr  to  contract  the  issues  of  private  banks,  and  to 
wplnrw  them  by  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whkih,  for 
the  purposes  of  imne,  now  stsnds  in  the  position  of  the  govern* 
Btitoelf. 

iering  the  reladTe  merits  of  a  system  of  govere- 
and  of  tree  competition  amongst  issuing  bodies, 
three  main  questions  to  be  considered:  1st,  the 
;  from  the  issue  of  notes ;  2ndlr,  the  solvency  of 
Srdly,  the  convertibility  of  ttie  notes  and  the 
,  riMt  over-issue.  If  the  two  first  questkms  were 
tfao  oole  consideration,  it  would  be  difficult  to  oppose  the 
claiaH  of  thoae  who  most  upon  the  right  of  free  issue. 

1.  Tbe  profiti  arising  from  the  drcnlation  of  paper  may  be 
fwgnrded  as  one  of  the  many  forms  in  whicn  profito  are 
jenlijBd  by  trsde.  It  is  true  that  the  right  of  issuing  money 
boa  ordittvily  been  claimed  as  a  royal  prerogative,  and  that 
proaiasory  notes  might  be  induded  in  that  category.  If  such 
~  'b  had  been  made  on  the  first  introduction  of  paper- 
f,  it  eodd  undoubtedly  have  been  supported  by  the 
jy  whidi  paper-money  bean  to  a  coinage;  and  if  the 
taw  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  daim,  a  iucrstive  prero- 
grmtive  would  hare  been  created,  instead  of  a  profitable  brsnch 
ai^  banking.  But  no  such  claim  was  advanced :  the  issue  of 
jsotiea  has  dwa^  been  distinct  from  the  comage  of  money ; 
osad  dio  atato  is  now  no  more  entitled  to  tbe  profits  arising 
frxM  n  paper-dradatkm,  than  to  the  profits  of  any  other  de- 
Oi0^ptmQ  of  busmen. 

^  Tbe  sdvency  of  the  issuera  of  promiaBory  notes  is  a 
oHfttter  which  can  be  provided  for  by  Uw.  There  are  few 
who  will  question  tlie  necessity  of  some  security,  when  money 
io  permitted  to  be  issued  by  private  pardes.  It  is  indeed 
oosBSemled  by  some  that  a  promissory  note  is  like  a  bill  of  ex- 
clsmngy  that  it  repreacnts  capital  and  aecnritios,  and  that,  m 
sen  twpraaentetive  character,  it  is  cirenUted  instead  of  money, 
vpon  the  credit  of  the  issuer,  and  upon  the  responsibility  of 
tbasne  who  sooept  it  But  there  is  an  essentid  diftrence'be- 
tm  c^n  a  promissofT  note  and  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  one  b 
iT  C.  S  ,  N.>.  126. 


■ooer  and  dischafgea  a  debt;  the  other  lenvcs  a  oebt  outr 
standuig  until  the  biU  becomea  doe  and  is  paid.  Agdn,  a 
note  passes  from  hand  to  hand  upon  the  ade  credit  of  the 
issoer ;.  a  bill  of  exchange  pamea  not  only  npon  the  credit  of 


not  only  npon  the  credit  of 
credit  and  reapondbtlity  of 


_  a  bill  of  exchange 
the  acceptor,  but  also  upon  the 

each  UMfcmer.  A  bUl  is  drcuUtfed  amongst  merohania  pva- 
dsdjT  as  credit  is  giv«n  to  penons  of  known  solvemy ;  bota 
pronumofy  note,  whatever  may  be  the  sdvency  of  its  issuer, 
if  reeeived  at  all,  is  reodved  as  money.  It  is  obviously  just, 
therefore,  that  when  the  state  permita  so  hnportant  a  privilege 
to  be  exerdsed  m  that  of  the  ttsue  of  money,  it  should  at  the 
same  time  provide  aecurities  agunst  its  abuse.  Such  securities 
cannot  be  enforced  without  interfering,  in  some  measure,  with 
an  unrestricted  freedom  of  issue,  but  they  are  essentid  to  the 
public  safou,  and  they  should  on  no  account  be  neglected. 

3.  But  tne  sdvency  of  the  issuera  of  notes  concerns  those 
parties  only  who  may  hsppen  to  hdd  the  notes  of  a  particdar 
bank :  it  does  not  afi'ect  the  whole  country.  If  a  bank  foil, 
iti  creditora  suflbr  like  the  crediton  of  any  other  bankrept 
firm ;  but  the  general  budnem  of  the  countiy  is  not  disturbed 
by  its  foilure.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  regdation 
of  its  issues  had  an  infiuenoe  upon  the  entire  trade  of  the 
coonCry.  However  efiectud  may  be  the  securities  against  the 
insdvency  of  private  banka— however  comfJete  the  protectioB 
of  the  individud  hddere  of  their  notes— the  public  intereste 
are  still  in  need  of  protecUon  agdnst  the  consequences  of  an 
ilUregdated  currency.  The  securities  agamst  insdvency  and 
the  securities  agdnst  over-issue  are  entirely  distinct:  the 
fonner  may  be  complete ;  the  latter  may,  at  tlie  same  time,  be 
moperatire.  Tbe  mode  of  sostdning  the  vdue  of  paper* 
money  on  a  par  with  the  predous  metds  has  dreadv  been  ex« 
pldned.  It  is  only  by  means  of  convertilnlity  and  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  foreign  exdianges,  that  the  issues  of  paper  can  hp 
adjusted  to  the  wants  of  the  country;  and  this  prfndple  la 
mcompatible  with  an  unrestricted  issue  of  paper  by  private 

If  no  contfd  be  exercised  by  government  or  by  some  oentnd 
body  over  the  issues  of  private  banks,  notes  will  be  drcubted, 
not  according  to  any  fixed  prindple,  nor  with  reference  to  thn 
exchanges,  mit  to  promote  the  Dunnem  of  bsnking.  If  too 
many  shodd  be  in  drcubdon,  the  action  of  the  foreign  ea* 
changes  cannot  be  brought  to  boar  upon  many  indepoident 
banka  with  sufficient  force  and  distinctncm,  and  the  converti- 
bility of  dl  tbe  paper-money  m  the  country  is  consequently 
endangered.  This  (b  the  dsngerwhich  is  smight  to  be  averted 
by  restrictions  upon  the  issues  of  private  banks,  and  by  the  gra- 
dud  substitotion  of  the  notes  of  one  issuing  body  for  thoae  of 
many.  No  interference  with  the  businem  of  banking  would 
be  justifiable,  except  for  the  protection  of  the  public  intereste ; 
but  the  evils  arising  from  the  suspendon  of  specie  paymente 
are  so  great,  that  every  prscticable  precaution  mast  be  tdten 
to  avert  it.  It  deranges  dl  commerdd  transactions,  it  bijnrea 
public  credit,  distarbs  prices,  and  suddenly  withdraws  the 
stsndard  of  vdue  by  which  dl  existing  obligations  and  dl 
future  hargdna  are  to  be  adjusted.  When  notes  are  imoed  br 
one  body  only,  a  limitBtlon  of  ite  issues,  aa  dready  noticed^ 
may  sustain  thdr  vdue ;  but  when  many  independent  bodlea 
are  imuing  notes,  during  a  period  of  inconvertibilitv,  there  ia 
no  prindple  at  work  to  regulate  or  to  limit  their  issues,  and 
it  ia  dmost  certain  that  their  notes  will  not  only  be  greatly 
depredated,  but  also  will  be  liable  to  constant  fluctuations  of 


uue. 

There  are  some  political  reasonera  who  have  ascribed  every 
commercid  convdsion  to  an  ill-regulated  currency;  while 
othera  deny  its  infiuenoe  upon  prices  and  upon  the  generd 
arrangements  of  commerce.  The  opinions  ei  both  thM  par> 
ties  are  probably  extreme,  and  their  focts  somewhat  exagge- 
rated ;  but  the  temperate  view  ttk&k  by  Mr.  S.  Jones  I^yd 
may  be  adopted  with  less  hedtetion.  He  says,  *  The  cur- 
rency, in  wnich  dl  trsnaactions  are  adjusted,  has  the  same 
reference  to  the  hedthy  state  of  trsde,  which  the  atmosphere 
in  whidi  we  dl  live  has  to  the  phyricd  constitation  of  our 
bodies ;  irregularities  and  disordera  may  arise  from  a  varietr 
of  causes,  but  the  duration  and  virdence  of  them  will  maten- 
dly  depend  upon  the  pure,  hedthy,  and  welUregdated  con- 
dition of  the  medium  in  which  they  exist.  A  wdl-mansf[ed 
currency  cannot  prevent  the  occurrence  of  ptfiods  of  excite^ 
ment  and  over- trading,  nor  of  thdr  necetsary  consequences— 
commercid  pressure  and  distrem ;  but  it  may  tend  very  pow- 
erfuUy  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  thdr  return,  to  restrda 
the  suddenness  of  thdr  outbreak,  and  to  limit  the  extent  of 
their  mischief.*  (^Rmarki  m  the  MoM^emeni  if  the  Cir- 
euMon,  1840.) 
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AmjH  audi  pmrnmry  notet  oaiy  Imto  been  apokca  of  u 
«i»  peytble  on  ddund :  but  a  few  remerki  my  be  added 
•oonombcp  prooibtofy  notet  and  bills  of  exchange  payable  at 
aome  perMo  noie  or  leat  distant.  These  are  rmiTled  by 
aone  at  papcrwmonej,  and  are  said  to  form  part  of  the  general 
•eirailation ;  but  the  essential  distinction  between  them  and 
paper-BK»er  has  been  mora  than  once  noticed  above.  They 
io  not  diamige  obligations,  but  are  merely  written  engage- 
tnenta  to  dischvge  them  at  a  future  period :  they  are  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  credit,  and  as  such  are  used  as  substitotes 
lor  money;  but  they  csnnot  be  considered  a  part  of  the  oa- 
tioonl  oorrency.  When  transferred  from  one  band  to  another 
they  do  not  pam  as  money,  but  as  the  transfer  of  a  debt,  of 
vhich  the  payment  is  guaranteed  by  each  endorser  in  snoces- 
tton.  It  is  true  that  that  they  are  among  the  most  efficient 
Menta  for  eoooomising  the  use  of  money,  and  that  they  leave 
£e  eireulating  medium  more  free  for  otner  purposes,  in  which 
payments  are  made  in  notes  or  specie.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  circulation  of  notes  must  be  almost  indefinitely  in- 
creased in  order  to  meet  the  various  demand  of  commerce ; 
but  this  economy  in  the  use  of  money  makes  a  comparatively 
•mall  circulation  sufficient.  It  is  this  circulation,  however,  of 
which  the  relative  scarcity  or  abundance  affects  the  prices  of 
oonunodities  and  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  final  settlement 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  must  be  a^juked  in  the  current  money 
of  the  country*  If  money  be  dear,  the  acceptor  exchanges 
■■ore  goods  for  it  in  order  to  meet  the  bill  when  it  becomes 
4itte ;  if  money  be  relatively  cheap,  he  makes  a  better  bargain ; 
•but  the  bill  of  exchange  itself  is  no  more  mone^  than  the 
.|;oods  which  had  been  originally  purchased  with  it.  Every 
Dili  of  exchange  when  first  drawn  and  accepted,  and  subse- 
quent! v  endoTMd,  represents,  at  each  transfer,  a  distinct  com- 
•merdal  transaction,  of  which  the  bill  is  the  immediate  result. 
The  number  and  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  in  circulation 
-cannot  therefore  be  added  to  the  currency  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  aggregate  circulation  with  the  aggregate  amount  of 
'OomoBodities ;  mr  those  commodities  which  are  exchanged  by 
.means  of  bills  may  be  set  off  against  the  value  of  other  com- 
noditiea  represented  by  the  biUs,  while  the  notes  and  specie 
4aken  togetner  may  be  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  other 
transactions,  added  to  the  balances  of  accounts  arising  out  of 
tho  final  settlement  of  bills  of  exchange.  It  b  undeniable 
that  bills  of  exchange  nerform  many  of  the  functions  of  money, 
and  they  are  regardea  as  a  part  of  the  circulation  by  some 
high  authorities  in  monetary  matters;  but  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  balance  of  reason  and  of  authority  inclines  to  the  other 
fide  and  assigns  to  bills  of  exchange  a  distinct  place  as  substi- 
Intea  for  currency  instead  of  including  them  aa  part  of  the  cur- 
rency itaelf.  (See  the  Evidence  upon  this  point  before  the 
Committee  on  Banka  of  Issue,  1840.) 

A  similar  question  arises  in  reference  to  the  monetary  cha- 
racter to  be  assigned  to  hanking  deposits :  are  thev  currency 
-or  not?  ^  The  transfer  of  deposits  pays  debts  ana  purchases 
•eomoBodities ;  it  performs  the  functions  of  money,  and  so  far 
would  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  currency  and  to  lave  an  influ- 
toea  nnon  pricaa  and  upon  the  foreign  exchanges.  But  it 
cannot  oe  contended  that  the  whole  of  the  deposits  are  cur- 
jvney,  for  a  large  portico  of  them  is  invested  by  the  bankers ; 
and  if  etery  depositor  were  to  call  for  his  deposits  at  once, 
<chey  ooold  not  be  paid.  Nor  can  the  uninvested  portion  be 
|»operiy  called  mone^ ;  it  is  a  form  of  credit  which,  like  bills 
of  exchange,  economises  the  use  of  money  and  is  a  substitute 
/or  It,  but  IS  not  the  thing  itself.  It  bears  so  close  a  resem- 
blanoe  to  currency  that  to  assign  to  it  a  distinct  character  is  a 
inatler  of  some  difficulty ;  but  still  we  are  dis|iosed  to  ckss  sll 
jMftiona  of  banking  deposits  which  are  not  actually  hold  hy 
the  bankers  in  notes  and  specie,  in  the  aame  category  with  bills 
of  exchange,  book-debto,  and  trsnsfers  m  accounL  All  these 
nra  oMdes  of  facilitating  the  exchaojre  of  commodities  by  a 
4«fined  species  of  barter,  without  the  intervention  of  sny  cir- 
cuUting  medium.  Each  transaction  is  valued  m  the  current 
Medium  of  ex chansre,  and  final  setUements  of  accounts  are  ad- 

a 4  in  money ;  but  the  estimated  ndae  of  the  transaction 
f  cannot  be  reckoned  saa  part  of  the  circulation,  for  if  it 
were,  then  commodities  themselvre  would  be  money. 

An  ordinary  case  of  barter  would  seem  to  offer  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  functions  of  all  forms  of  crediu  as  substitutes  for 
money.  Suppoaa  a  omrehant.  A,  to  have  indigo  U>  the  value 
of  lOOOf.  to  sell,  and  that  he  wiabea  to  porehaae  cotton  of  the 
aame  value,  which  B  ia  willing  to  give  in  exchange  for  the 
indigo.  The  tianafer  ia  made  at  once  between  them :  the 
Iraaaactkw  Is  complete  without  the  paaalny  of  a  shilling,  for 
the  indifro  per^mns  the  functions  of  money.     But  ran  the  in* 


digo  on  that  aoeonnt  be  redtoned  aa  a  pmi  of  tW  cireultfmf 
medium  ?  Suppose  again,  that  theaa  iiHitlMirta,  ai  fW  r«» 
of  the  tranafer,  each  drew  a  bfll  for  lOOOC  npon  ikv  othsr  sf 
i  months,  which  each  aceeptad.  These  bills  maid  repv^ 
the  yalue  of  tho  indigo  and  of  the  eotlon ;  Wi  no  mwa 
ey  would  pan  between  them  until  these  biHs  beeame  du». 


three 
It 


than  if  no  part  of  their  faargam  had  been  < 

When  the  bills  became  due,  each  wonld  be  i 

other  to  the  same  amount,  and  might  wrila  off  one  debt  i 

the  otiier ;  or  each  might  transfer  a  poftion  of  Us  T 

aits  to  the  other.   In  tne  eaae  firet  anppoasd,  aa  mn 

pam,  but  one  commodity  nonld  lie  taken  aa  an  «q«i« 

the  other.    In  the  aecond  eaae  the  credit  of  eneh  pa 

be  accepted  aa  an  equivalent  for  tim  jftooda  wilbont 

yention  of  a  money  payment :  and  this  crsdit  wonM  i 

be  exchanged  for  anotoer  form  of  credit— a  ha  ah  dsf— f,    la 

neither  case,  aa  it  would  aeem,  doea  the  trenm  rrian  isivahe  th* 

use  of  any  portion  of  the  circulating  mediWB,  nor  call  My  aro 

description  of  currency  into  existence. 

It  ia  of  the  utmoat  importance  to  form  a  dear  • 
the  distinction  between  varioos  forms  of  credit  i 
lating  medium  of  a  country ;  for  if  they  be 
with  another,  all  the  established  theories  of  r 
into  confiinon.  All  hopes  of  regnlaliog  an 
drculation  must  be  abandoned,  for  its  yaricCy  i 
would  be  auch  as  to  defy  the  operetions  of  the  \ 
of  a  bank,  by  meana  of  paper  iasnes,  which  w 
one  insignificant  portion  of  the  aggregale  curiewy  ;  and  h^ 
trade  in  banking  and  free  trade  in  the  isane  of  nosea  mnrt  a* 
recognised  aa  the  onl^  reasonable  principle  for  i 
merce  with  a  ctmlatmg  mediunu 

We  have  now  adverted  to  the  i 
the  considention  of  the  character  and  functaona  of  sonry    la 
treating  of  a  subiect  which  has  been  so  fnncfnl  of  i 
we  have  been  obliffed  to  tooch  Cghtly  up 
to  deep  students  of  the  '  currency  qneata 
deserved  more  connderation.    To  exaaaino  Ihea  MIy  < 
add  yolumea  to  the  nsany  which  have  already  bcca  pdk 
apon  that  aobject ;  and  frequent  allusions  to  tfm  i  ^ 
others,  however  deserving  m  attention,  would  giew  n  < 


versial  character  lo  an  tnouiry  afWr  tnMh.  Wo  Imvw  ewiw 
yoorcd  to  atate,  aa  concisely  sa  we  could,  tho  opsaiaam  wv  haw 
formed,  together  with  the  gpounda  npan  vhieli  w«  haw 
formed  them;  and  thoae  who  agree  with  na  will  thiaik  m 
right,  while  they  who  diflferfrora  na  will  prnaii— w  ns  wv««r 
l^ion  currency  questiona  unanimity  b  nowbevt  to  bo 
but  the  more  men  aeek  afler  treth  In  uitfuunn  Inqwa 
with  one  another,  the  more  certainly  wall  ttmk  km  itmm 
at  last, 

(Harris,  JStsoy  on  Mimey  ami  Coim;  U»dke«  Cbm^p^ 
/sons  on  MlaUimg  the  Vakmj^  Mam^;  ^^*  ^^>*:r>  '^^ 
Heal  AmUomp  '' 

Lord  Liverpool, 
vol.  iy.  and  Note  by 


/^ini/ Aonoai^,  c.  S7 ;  Pnpomitfitr  m  Smfemd  Sn 
~^ui9nem  Emmmm  naiaahe  . 


\mg  tkB  Knfoa  ^  Mamm;  1S&  W.  rearr.  f^^. 
ffflrtkmd;  liume,  £$m^  III.  ififMtmm^  . 
»1,  On  Corns ;  Adam  Smith.  WtMi  ^  A^nfei^. 
ote  by  MX'uUoch;  Bicaido,  MueMw  s^#V 
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Cwruuy,  1816;  Jioob,  Hvk 
tiom  tmd  Qmmmptkm  ff  tim  Prtekm  Mk 
Leitm-i,  8vo.,  1844 ;  Obeenotmm  m  ike  ^ 
OhoTvacy  w  tki$  Cdtmhry,  by  W.  Uampaon  ] 
mmrki  am  the  Managememi  if  Urn  OrarfaaiBB  aa  lta»  ^o 
Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  1840;  iUpiif  TlsreHe.  by  J.  ft.  $•-> 
l^^ident  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Cawna  :  <»W- . 
raium  on  the  Stamhrdof  Vahm,  by  W.  Dokonaiiw  B«rc«K 
1840;/toyflc/ioniongAereeca#/*iwMiire^^l^Jiaa<ji  Mm^\t. 
by  D.  Salomons.  1840;  Ammnrg  to  Quistfsai  *  Wim  n^. 
tttte$  Currene^r  j-c.,  by  II.  C.  Osrcy.  1840;  WmuiFf  ^  iw 
Mamehteter  Chamker  ^Cammem,  Doc  l«k,  1«3»:  A  l^ 
ter  to  TUomoM  Tooke,  JSs^.,  by  Cd.  Torrev^  IM»;  f  te  tm 
GncsM^lAe/'ressKre^lAeAfoMir  Jfnrte,  by  J.  W  «.  . 
bart,  1840;  The  Credit  Smtem  m  Fmnor.  Grvaf  Ad^^ 
amdthe  United Slaiei,  by  11.  R.  Osrey.  IMS;  §km \m  U  -• 
the  Eipediency  cf  Heetr^-tma  the  Jmm  9f  iSmeieam^  S^^m 
to  a  Single  I$smng  Bodg,  by  Sir  W  Clay,  ftmt..  M  f  . 
1844 ;  X  Treatiee  on  CWrrvmy  mtd  Haalaqy.  hy  C.  It^ii  * 
18:19;  BMon  Heport  of  \ti\0\  MepoHe  ef  Lm^  m^  i . 
mons,  1819;  Oi  the Bemmption ^ C  ' 
onthe  CiremioiionofNotmwttkrli.t 
1826-*i7 ;  Bank  dharter  Report,  183S; 
tand  Dittrete,  1893  and  I8M ;  it 
1840  and  1841 ;  /Mules  on  the 
rmenU,  1810:  and  on  the  BuA  Ck^^ 
Md  1844:  Tooka,  JTiiCdryqrJVMH.) 
MONKSUOob.    [.VftTtimi  PCS.] 
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M ONNOYER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  y&y  odebntod 
fruit  and  flower  Mintery  was  bom  at  Lille,  in  1635.  He  was 
•dacaled  as  aa  nistoriral  painter  at  Antwerp,  but  be  after- 
wards adopted  flower  painting  and  went  veiy  earljr  to  Paris, 
where  be  was  noticed  and  employed  by  Le  Bnin,  and  in  1666 
waa  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting. 
Ue  was  emploi^ed  b]f  La  Brim  in  the  decoration  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles,  in  which  he  painted  manj  festoons  of  flowers 
end  other  ttmilar  pieces.  It  was  owing  to  the  beauty  of  these 
works  that  he  was  invited,  about  1680,  to  London  by  the 
Doko  of  Montsgoe,  then  Enfflish  ambasndor  at  Paris,  to  de- 
eorate  Montague  House  (the  bte  British  Museum)  in  a  similar 
asaiiDer;  and  the  free  and  baantifid  flower  decorations  of  this 
palace,  which  is  now  polled  down,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
lecollectioaa  of  many. 

Moonoyer  painted  in  many  other  noblemen's  houses  in 
London  and  at  otfier  places;  at  Burlington  House,  at  Lord 
Carlisle's,  at  Hampton  Court,  and  at  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans' 
at  Windsor.  One  of  his  most  renuukable  worics  is  a  looking. 
giaas  painted  in  Kensmgton  Palace  for  Queen  Mary,  who  took 
aocfa  delight  in  seeing  him  paint  that  she  spent  nearly  ail  the 
time  thai  he  was  at  work  in  watching  him.  There  are  four- 
teen flower-pieces  by  Moonoyer.  or  Baptiste  as  he  is  now 
eommonty  ouled  in  England,  m  the  apartment  named  Ge(»ge 
II.*s  priyate  chamber,  at  Hampton  Court ;  they  are  however 
dirty  aad  badly  hung.  Monaoyer  was  coomionly  styled  'the 
flower-painter  in  usland  in  his  own  lifetime.  He  pmd  a 
few  yisits  to  Paris  tmr  his  first  arrival  in  London,  but  his 
pennaaeot  abode  was  in  Lcmdon,  where  he  died  in  1699,  and 
was  buried  in  St  James's.  The  French  offended  him  by 
allowing  his  son-in-law,  who  was  a  painter  and  living  at  Paris, 
to  touch  and  sdter  some  of  his  works. 

Moonoyer's  style,  though  not  byr  ftr  so  minute  or  highly 
finished  aa  that  of  Van  Huysum,  is. infinitely  more  free  and 
more  brilliant,  equslly  true  and  more  effective.  His  selection 
d  flowersy  his  groupinff,  his  colouring,  and  light  and  shade, 
aad  touch,  are  ul  e(juslly  excellent  and  faultless :  his  works 
in  thor  pn'fect  condition  must  have  rivalled  nature  herself. 
The  briJiimiGy  of  his  colouring  is  extraordinary.  He  was 
particulariy  fond  of  grouping  roses,  poppies,  pionies,  tulips, 
and  a  few  white  flowers  together  in  a  marble  vase,  and  there 
are  several  etdiings  of  such  groups  by  his  own  hand :  the 
vaaes  are  placed  on  pedestals  or  tables.  His  best  works  are 
in  this  country.  The  prints  after  his  works  amount  to  about 
00,  and  make  a  good  folio  volume :  his  own  etchings  are 
marked  J.  Baptiste,  sculp.,  whence  probably  his  now  common 
aane  of  Bajmste.  His  son  Antoine  Monnoyer,  likewise  a 
■pood  flowcqr-pmnter,  was  called  the  younger  Eiiptiste  in  Eng- 
uuid.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Monnoyer  engraved  by  White 
from  a  picture  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

( Asay  iowartb  an  Emgiuk  School,  1706 ;  D'Argenville ; 
Walpole;  Huber.) 
MONCVTROPA  (from  ft&vos,  one,  and  rpowot,  a  turn),  a 
nos  of  plantB  bekmginr  to  the  natural  order  Ericacese  and 
i  tribe  Monotropee.  It  has  a  4-6  parted  calyx,  a  eorolla 
of  4-6  peCala  escn,  with  a  hooded  nectariferous  base ;  8-10 
atamewi  with  kidaey-ehaped  LceNed  2-yalved  anthers;  a 
Mutate  stigma;  the  capsule  6-celled,  fr>valved,  many-seeded. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  singular-looking  plants,  found 
growing  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  destitute  of  the  green 
and  bright  colours  which  characterise  the  other  forms  of 


genu 
the  t 


ffjfpopU^ij  Yellow  Btrd's-Nest,  has  the  flowers  in  a 
droopsBg  cluster,  lateral  ones  with  8  stamens,  the  terminal 
ones  wiUi  10  stamens,  the  fruit  erect,  the  bracts  and  flowers 
glabrous  externally.  The  stem  of  this  plant  attains  a  height  of 
•  or  8  niches,  n  succulent,  simple,  eloped  with  ovate  scales, 
terminatiOK  in  a  short  duster,  dingy  yellow,  at  length  turning 
neeriy  bla».  The  fiowen  with  large  scaly  bracts.  It  is  a  na- 
ttye  of  Great  Britain  This,  with  the  other  species  of  Mono- 
tropa,  bang  constantly  found  at  the  roots  of  trees,  wss  supposed 
to  oe  parasitical  upon  them;  recent  researches  have,  however, 
led  to  the  conchision  that  in  the  case  of  this  species  such  an 

r*  LtOB  is  erroneous.  Mr.  Rylands,  in  a  paper  published  in 
*■  Phytologist,*  page  341,  has  given  the  result  of  a  very 
occorate  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  has  proved  that  the 
fibrillse  of  the  roots  of  Monotropa  possess  spongioles  end 
eske  up  thdr  nutriment  in  the  same  way  as  other  plants. 
Moat  spedmeos  of  Monotropa,  when  recently  dug  up,  pre- 
aent  msases  of  a  fibrous  substance,  which  adhere  to  tneir 
#bri)a  and  the  roots  of  the  phmt  near  which  they  grow,  so 
closely,  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  portions  of  the  roots 
of  the  Monotiopa.   On  examining  dus  nbraus  aabalaBce  with 


care^  Mr.  Rylands  found  that  in  all  cases  it  connsted  of  m 
species  of  b^ssoid  fungus  which  had  been  developed  nnoo 
the  roots  of  the  Monotropa,  having  no  organic  connecnon 
with  the  plant.  The  species  of  fungus  varied  m  different 
specimens,  and  were  found  to  belong  to  hitherto  undeacribed 
forms  of  Cryptogamia.  There  csn  be  litde  doubt  that  the 
other  spedes  of  Monotropa  are  of  the  same  nature  as  Hypo* 
pitys,  and  that  their  parasitism  is  imaginary.  Some  wntera 
have  referred  the  species  here  describ^,  and  two  otheri,  to  a 
genus  called  Hypojntvs.  This  indudes  the  European 
spedes,  whilst  the  old  genus,  Monotropa,  embrsces  two 
American  spedes,  M,  Morisonuma  and  M.  wMora,  The 
last  spedes  have  not  the  musky  semi- fragrant  octoor  of  thoaa 
belonging  to  the  genus  Hypopitys. 

(Don,  Gardener*^  Dictionary;  Pkytohgist,  yoL  i.;  Ba* 
bington,  British  Botaiw.) 

MONTAGUE,  GEORGE,  was  descended  from  an  an^ 
tient  family  residing  at  Laekham,  in  the  central  part  of  Wilt- 
shire, where  he  had  an  estate.  He  was  distinguished  for  hia- 
love  of  natural  hbtory,  and  was  one  of  the  early  membera  of 
the  Linnean  Sodety  of  London.  In  1802  he  published  an. 
.'  Ornithological  Dictionary,  or  Alphabetical  Synopsis  of  Bri* 
tish  Birds,'  2  vols.  8vo.  Thia  work  exhibited  mudi  research, 
as  wdl  as  an  extensive  knowledge  of  ^e  department  of 
natural  history  to  which  it  was  devoted,  and  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  at  the  present  day  by  the  omithologicab 
student.  In  1803  he  produced  his  '  Testacea  Britannica ;  or* 
Natural  History  of  British  Shells,  Marine,  Lsnd,  and  Fresh- 
water, induding  the  most  minute ;  systematically  amnaed  ancb 
embellished  with  Figures,'  London,  4to.  This  work  also  con* 
tained  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  on  the  subject  om 
which  it  treated.  A  '  Supplement*  was  published  in  1809  con* 
taining  several  plates  and  descriptions  of  new  species.  Be- 
sides these  two  great  works  he  published  several  papere  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Of  these  the  foU 
lowing  are  the  principal — 

1.  Description  of  tnree  rare  Spedes  of  British  Birds.  Vok 
iv.  1796. 

2.  DMcription  of  several  Marine  Animals  found  on  tiio 
south  coast  of  Devonshire.    Vol.  vii.  1802. 

3.  On  some  Spedes  of  British  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and 
Fishes.    Vol.  vii.  1803. 

4.  Of  the  larger  and  lesser  Species  of  Horse-shoe  Bats, 
proving  them  to  be  distinct,  with  a  Description  of  Vespertilio 
Barbastellies  taken  hi  the  South  of  Devonshire.  Vol.  ix. 
1805. 

6.  On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Falco  Cyaneus  and  Py.- 
gargus.    Vol.  ix.  1807. 

6.  Of  several  New  or  Rare  Animals,  prindpally  Marine, 
discovered  on  the  South  Coast  of  Devonshire.  Vol.  xi* 
1811. 

7.  Of  some  New  and  Bare  British  Marine  Shells  and 
Animals.— /6. 

During  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  Mr.  Montague  lived  af 
Kuowle,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  where  he  died  i» 
1815. 

{Mographkal  IHctionary  cf  limng  AtOhon;  WattV 
SUdiotheca  JBfitan$iica,^ 

MONTALEMBERT,  MARC-RENE',  MARQUIS 
DE,  a  distinguished  military  engineer  of  the  dghteentb 
centory,  was  bom  July  16,  1714^  at  AngoulSme.  He  was 
descended  from  an  anticnt  and  noble  family;  and,  having 
received  an  education  in  whieh  both  literature  and  sdenco 
were  judidously  conjoined,  he  entered  the  army  at  eighteets 
yean  of  age. 

In  the  course  of  his  firrt  esmpaign  (in  1733),  he  was  pre* 
seat  at  the  siege  of  Kchl,  and  in  the  following  year  he  idistin- 
gnished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Fhilipsburff.  He  served 
aAerwarda  with  considerable  reputation  in  Bohemia,  when  a 
French  array  under  Marshals  Broglio  and  Belleisle  waa 
in  that  country ;  and,  on  the  retirement  of  the  army  from 
thence,  be  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himseit  to  the 
study  of  subjects  which  have  relation  to  the  military  art  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Aeadfoie  des  Sdences  in  1747 ; 
and  he  wrote  several  ^M^oires,'  which  were  inserted  m 
the  volumes  published  by  that  body.  About  the  same  time  ho 
established  a  fouadry  at  Perigord  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
heavy  ordnance,  which  was  then  much  wanted  for  the  FrencB 
navy.  During  the  Seven  Yeara'  War  Montalembert  waa 
attached,  as  an  agent  for  the  French  government,  to  the  staff 
of  the  Swedish  and  Romian  armies;  and  he  appean  tohave 
been  consulted  by  the  allied  generals  respecting  the  arrange- 
menti  of  the  plans  for  the  difiiBrent  eampaigna.    In  1777  ho 
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pdbittlMla  imdltrork  codded 'COmnoatenejMdiiitk 
GMm  da  1767/  which  coatttM  wamA  mtBrftOag  wmUm 
nhODmtt    '  -  - 

tfert  ftir 
Eaglifh  fleet 
b  Ml  to  kft' 

!0  or  nie  HBinltneoM  ariii|p 
wUch  WM  aMMiiitca  on  H :  tlie  csperiaMnC  eeci 
■ede  lO  eraef  to  diepiwe  the  MMSWKk  ei  WTefel 
that  the  Ibrt  wooM  fcu  in  raiat  br  the  Are  eTHi  ^WB  gine. 

Moatdenbert  nMiihed,  m  1768,  e  oedl  ««k  in  4iB., 
endtled  « Mteoira  HieloriqM  «r  U  Feme  dee  CnoM  ;*  «d» 
ift  1^66,  enevider  the  title  of  «Chemh«e.Peele.'  He  ebe 
publiahed,  in  8vo. ,  e  ptmphlet  deetgnaled  •  Relation  do  6iH;e 
de  MniJeMi  d'Acre.'  But  the  work  hj  whieh  hb  name 
wUI  be  for  enr  remembered  is  Ut  mat  treadte,  entitled  •  La 

TArt  Defeoatf  moMear  k 


FoftiflcaDon  Pet  uendiculaifey  on 

I'OflbMif/  which  waa  pnUkhed  at  P«ia  in  elercn  qowto  v^ 


Ma(in6tol796).  ^  ^ 

In  tile  flfit  ToineW|  haring  shown  the  deiecis  or  ttie  baa* 
oed  KMrtncations  which  sre  cmstiucted  accoranff  to  the 
DToposes  to  mppfcsa  the  flnalEa  ot 
the  tees  of  those  wo^  till  thejr 
tcfa  front  01  ffoftncationf  SBd,  at  the 


prindpies  of  Vaoban,  he 
the  basoonai  centiniuny 
VMct  in  the  middle  of  each 

pteee  of  aieedng,  to  have  a  esaemated  woric  like  a  small 
mvelin.  The  sdyantan  to  be  gained  bj  this  fvojeet  la» 
cUeajTy  a  diminotion  of  the  expense  oi  oonatruction  \  andy 
after  proposing  some  other  modinealions  of  the  existing  liNti- 
ieatkms,  Montalembert  dwelb  at  length  en  that  >7etem  which 
gives  ha  name  to  the  treatise.  [Fobtupicatio«,  P.  C]  The 
parpendlcnlar  lofftincatioa  consists  of  foar  unca  of  rampartf  the 
branches  of  which  ibrm  right  angles  with  one  another  at  the 
ps^ontering  parts,  and  three  of  these  are  defcndedbjr  a  powefw 
ihl  flra  of  arttUerr,  which,  bemg  plaeed  m  cat 
ttsUetobedbmoonted  bjtheenemjr;  while 
pleitts  at  the  foot  of  each  ramptft  aflbrd  ra 

I  with  feroea  snpctior  to 


Qi  the  aanison  to  engage  the  beriecers  n 
a^T  which  can  be  brought  against  Uiem. 

In  the  aeeond  volume,  after  giTing  an  inlarestmg  aeeant  of 
the  war  b  1741.  in  whidi  the  uaportanea  of  IbrtiM  poaltions 


b  pointed  out,  he  describes  the^oonatnMtioa  of  rsdouks  or 
small  forts.  In  the  third  volume  there  b  a  pnyeet  for  the 
censtiuction  of  a  simple  fbrtlfieatioBy  itmsittwig  of  a  crene- 
lated wall  covered  hf  a  lampart  on  which  are  constiueted 
casrwaled  tiavenes :  thb  b  pioposed  aa  a  good  kind  of  do- 
fensive  worii  for  sea-ports ;  and  it  b  smd  that  some  of  the 
nrti  whiCB  defend  Cherbovg  were  esecnted  on  that  prin- 
ciple. The  Iborth  volume  oontstns  an  abridged  hbtoiy  of  the 
nign  of  Lonb  XIV.,  together  with  sundry  prmecti  relating 
Id  die  formation  of  linea  of  hitrenchmenta  fior  the  defcwse  Jt 


the  frontieri  of  a  stale.  In  the  fifth  are  some  details  con 
^  the  construction  of  battenea  nr  the  defence  of  sea* 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  are  eocupied  with 
s  of  the  olijections  whi^  had  been  made  to  hb 
The  ewhtb  contains  some  observationa  on  the  ferti 
A  Cherbourg  and  on  the  isle  of  Aix.  The  nmth  volume, 
which  b  jMvticnbriy  entided  'L'Art  DefcMlf  sap^rieur  h 
I  Oflbnsif,  contains  sundrj  ^rc^jccts  fer  circular  redoobCa  and 
fer  a  nssamaterl  star-fert.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  cinsist  of 
■Mmoln  relating  to  fartificatioo  and  artiUerjr. 

The  leading  nrindpls  on  whidi  the  pr^w^  of  thia  en- 
glnear  are  founded  is,  that  a  fertlned  poet  should  centsin  an 
nounuanea  oi  caseamies  lor  ine  seonnijr  oi  iroops  ami  ami* 
bay:  Montalembert  conridem  that  these  alone  will  cMble  a 
amall  namber  of  men  to  resist  with  succem  the  attack  of  a  nu- 
merous aimj,  aad  that  a  few  guns  so  pmtected  are  capable  of 
dbmauntiag  all  that  an  enemy  csnphcebehhidBawpets  made 
maiuiT  Of  uann.  nw  |mu|ims  weiu  jsiuieijr  crwaseo  mvmg 
hbUa;  but,  thoBwh  some  parts  of  Imcoastracdoassrsopea  to 
umevDimsi  ue  pr^Kipms  w  uuexoeiw  ama  uw  \  enn  n  is  un* 
!  to  ohserfu  timt  many  of  hb  ideas  have  been  adopted 
a  and  Auitrlan  cngineeri  in  the  worua  reesndy 
>  the  defesKo  of  Weam  Germny. 
In  1770  lieHlslimbait  HMvried  a  lady  who  wm  Asdn- 
rfAad  hyhv  talcnti  as  a  pcrfonner  on  the  Firunch  sti^^ 
id  who  vrrato  a  navel  entidei  « EBae  Dumesnil/  which  wrn 
in  Lsnden  in  17tfl.  It  b  mid  diet  Menlsliimhait 
fer  the  theatro  same  asmU  pieesa  which  l«4  a  cerw 
m;  and  hb  anachmant  ta  the  Maaea  b  proved  from 
da,Ndfahbiniiiirfma 


MBtaferdmwpwmaMBt  efte  miikqr  M.  ht  Mnn 
havehuinrTCdespaaaoswhbh  bJmudUsfertM.  Bt  M 
given  up  to  dm  gsmnmaat  hbfaundrbsaHWgorf,md  bit 
appiiaHims  mr  me  nm  as  manoy  wmcn  aa  damss  •  m 
eouivalent  were  ftuidaM;  hawasefendeprifedslspMA 
which  he  ei^yed  fer  tha  hns  of  an  e|re  in  d*  smbs  «r  iW 
eountry.  About  the  year  1790  ha  enm  to  LBBfea;bM,dk« 
fsmainlng  hcfu  a  few  moMha,  he  rsturasd  Is  Mkimw 


hbwifeindibcaanlry.  ltbsMdMit,monbrl»mie»m 
of  hbpraparty,  ha  joHsadthorsvolHdoaaryBSitv{SBrf  as 
pahM  10  leeoid  tfet  he  entend  so  fer  mio  diTmsvdfaf  ip. 
ritof  the  timees  to  divuKo  hbwifeint 
ikajhtnrafan  apothacafy.  Ho  said  a  4 
of  sadsfymg  hb  credbon,  but  recciv 
which  immediately  afterwards  sufla 
adon,  he  beosasa  invulved  a  aeriaua  difecaltbs.  BTm. 
tinned  however,  to  employ  an  artiat  on  a  waifc  with  abik  b 
had  long  been  occupied-*the  euastncdan  ef  a  emdiodb 
number  of  modeb  nistiM  ta  ferfiltcaliaus  ad  srdlkf^,  mk 
the  valuable  eaibetien,  when  eampbtad,  he  praHalid  tom 
ofPubtteSafaqr.    At  the  sbbm  tima,*ak«W 


eminent  engmacia,  ho  vras  canalaatlT  osnsultad  by  Cwn  • 
sulnects  reladng  to  dm  military  aftiia  of  the  lepdAc  iU 
died  of  a  dropay,  March  89, 1800,  babg  disa  Hffl^ym 
of  age. 


A  Jfiwtafemftsrt,  by  DelMe  de  Ssfaa; 

MONTEN,  DIETRICH,  a 
painter,  wns  hern  at  Dibselderf  in  1790.    He 
nbearMest  youth  a  great  lov  fer  acesuti  of  asm  sni 
end  Hoamr.  Tassa,  and  Ariostn  were  hb  fefavils  mibis 
from  which  he  nmd  to  skcldi  the  asaststrikiag  ssmmsCMi  U 


order  that  he  might  havo  aoaM  praedcal  knanbdfsb 

1818,  and  sened  aeoordiagly  fer  tw^vomemhsi  Atiba- 
pimdan  of  hb  tsrm  of  militaiT  service,  he  enlnvd  ihs  Am^ 
of  Alts  of  Dibsehlerf,  and  sAsr  aindymg  tne  ve«i  b  tbi  •- 
sdtndmi  ha  rsmavad  la  Munich,  In  eider  k»  bmcii  kauFJl 

Sthoalady  ef  the  werka  of  Peter  Hsss,  who  slMnnua 
BneeVemet  wa  faatdo  pebitar,  nad  b  stiD  imidisi  a 
Munbh. 


Monten  waa  not  hmg  famttmcdng  the  attHMbnef  CnaiK 
then  the  Caposenala  of  tho  pamtaia  of  Maai^  sad  tk  I 


ofdie  present  kiivof  Bavaria,  LadwIgL  Hewi 
by  ComelHw,  in  18S7,  with  the  caeeudsn  ef  ibsi  i'  (b 
fresoaee  of  the  arende  ef  the  Hafsaitsn  dm  sisraiif  i'* 
Turkbh  entrenchment  by  the  Bnsarisna  at  Bslgisde  n  UlT, 
under  the  electer  <M  Aibroeht  mul  hb  1 
dw  batdo  of  Aide  sar  Anha,  in  whbh  dm  1 
Wrede  were  engaged ;  end  tbagrsntiBgof  ths  1 


B  by  Matimilbn  Joseph  L  in  1818.    Tbtsi«ui» 
hard  and  much  too  i 


posidve  in  eoleur^  hsse  swt  n^ic 
be  ^  fer  theoaliv«dW^ 

only  reviving  ert  of  freaoo-nsmiiag  b  M«* 

After  tbeae  works  Montn  panned  fer  the  kin|aHim^ 
the  batde  of  SMrhriick,  1818,  fer  the  HaU  efViciii7  <app^ 


hb  enpfei- 


seal)  to  the sists  apt mwy  of  the  new  Babm;ssdfeitt 
Basse  petien  ef  dm  aita,  the  dopartara  of  dm  P^bs  bm  •« 
fedMilandinl881.  Theaa  worn  feUouad,  ia  IM^  k?  i« 
death  of  GustavusAdslphuB  in  the  btfda  ef  Liam,  bm  a 
dwKii«of  Hanovcr'anDUaeden;  bi  1888,  ky  Ganiv  I  a 
die  battle  of  Neerwinden;  and  in  1880,  by  the  pad  mar  • 
1888  at  Augabuig,  fer  dm  Emperor  Nnfesba*  alubAO< 
emperor  was  pwusat.  He  aaintsd  hsaidm  them  1^*'^ 
worhamMsy  smaller  pmeas,  which  aro  att  uiiipiiii  n  b<^ 
basiithMj  spirit  in  the  faicMsnts  nnd  hi  dm  miiaiiM,** 
diapby  much  flne  diawinn  and  good  asbariiVt  thmft  a 
amny  parts  tan  aketchy  and  undoflnad ;  hs  waaSsd  ikt  s«^ 
sarypidcneeferelabontamedallbifMda^femiwk  he 
when  the  enact  degree  of  thb  tsohaieal  eaeslBam  ■  m^ 

wetkahafoavonragresnUaedaet:  theirfliBliitdrfKta* 
oecasioaalextrafaganroefecdan.  Hbhrnmnmasfesn*^ 
spirited.  HediedafesrashoftbutaavmuiBnmBibDsf^ 
bar,  1848,  kOw  prime  of  Itfevbeinw  in  hbfert 
anivewallyiafiatled  by  aU  whalnew  h«L 
wovka  have  been  lithographed  h|y  Dtdmsr,  i 
olheia, 
(iTmirtfelf,  1886-1844;  Ve«    Hwyr,^ 

MOMTCOMEEY,  ALs£OioSl  »aM8mnah^ 
WMajsai^aramief  ngondfanttyinAyi^hu.  1^"» 
natane  MMMcripl,  writtm  in  1888,  aan^M  wm  ^  ■• 


MON*  339 


Mr  OR. 


oi^  wn  vQfy  WW  dvcoti  Or  hit  iiib  wiiich  ifB  cuboj 


neeiMtij 
Sflotbnd. 


known  M  wMua  theieign  of  Kin^  Janv  VL  of  SooCbnd. 
He  fe  iliULiilwil  M  hKmg  boon  A  cftptm,  pnibdblj  ia  the 
goardofMinonthevegoiiC    Kng  Jmmo  qvota  ■one  of  hb 


hiewofker  hiiofra,  pnblMhed  n  1M9; 
•  poMMMi  of  fife  hoodlred  Seoiyrii  nariu 
lo  e  tienUeiOHe  faw««Mt  on  fab  letam  finm  a 


Khig 
'lithedailM9;  eed  he  ob- 
Seoiyrii  amriu,  which  led 
liim  ^      ' 

tinmlal  toor,  bogun  fai  1686.    Ho 
tweM  \mn  mad  1611.     In  the 
piihliihed  hk 
^TheChovrfi 
popeltr  hi  Soolbnd, 
In  a  choopihnn.    It, 


to  hnre  dwd  he* 
foiiner  of  thoee  yean 


priadpal  work,  an  alleaQrkal  poein,  called 
end  the  Slae'  (or  Skie).  Thie  poem  ie  etUl 
tbnd,  aad  has  been  veiy  fireqaeatly  rofvialed 
the  aaUior^  eonncte  and  other 


pocBM,  are  both  livelf  m  teejr  aad  pleniog  » 

In  1899  there  appeered  al  Edbbuigh  a  neat  oditioo  of  aU  his 

poena,  edited  hf  Mr.  I^dag,  with  a  hiognphioel  prafine  by 

MONTIA,  a  genie  of  pbnii  ] 
Joeeph  M onii,  ^irofcMoi'  of  ooeMif  aac 
ou  iiaidea  at  Bnogaa.    He  paid  nneh 
tifie  ananaenieut  of  the  C^aninen  and  CjrpeiaoeeB. 


liahedabaa  eafalanieof  the  phmti  in  the 
Bologaa,  in  wlueh  he  deeeribed  eeforal  nan 
Inwingeretboprndpal  works  which  he  pabtiehed  :—l, « Ca- 
Inlogi  Stirpiam  agri  bononiensU  Prodromus,  Gramina  et  ad- 
aann  eonpioctena/'Bononin,  171^  4to.    %  *  Indices  Horti 


The 
and 


Usnm  Demonstretionum  qan  in  HorloBono> 
ihentnr/  Booonin,  17S4,  4to. 
Montis  beloogt  so  the  astaral  order  Portalscen, 
It  eel js  of  ft  sepaie ;  a  coroUa  frfarled  with 
than  the  others,  with  the  tabe  split  to  the 
8  etsnens  iasertod  in  the  thtoaft  ana  opposite 
to  fbe  snaMersegawnts  of  theoorolhi;  the  ovaiy  tarfaiasle; 
the  stjin  wvry  smirt ;  the  stignan  8,  downy ;  the  capsoie  of 
1  cctt  wiHi  8  falvas  and  8  seeds,  Tliere  is  but  one  specws 
of  this  genas,  M.fntana,  which  is  a  aadve  of  Gteat  Biilaia. 
It  is  also  fbttad  hi  North  end  Sooth  AaMrioa  m  bogs,  ponds, 
i;  and  is  conaaenly  known  by  tlie  aame  of 
.    It  dosely  resenbles  the  speeies  of  the 


(BaMnfrton,  MamtdqfBrkUk  Botamy.) 
MONTCVRSOLI,  FllA  GIOVANN^ANGELO,  a  €•- 
Mratad  Itaiisn  sealptor,  was  bom  hi  1807,  or  abont  the  bo* 


gimnng  eC  tin  sixteentfi  centnry,  at  Montotsoli  near  Florenee, 

ilogaa,  a  Tilla  beiooffing 
d*  Aagnio  da  Poggiboaai.    He  wee  first  inetracted  by  Andrea 


on  the  road  to  Bologaa,  a  rilhi  I 


Bg  to  hb  lather  Michelo 


da  Fieeole,  with  whom  he  lived  three  yeark  After  the  death 
of  lib  fcrtiii  he  fimad  cnpbynMnt  at  EoaM,  at  Perugia,  and 
eft  Volcerra,  wheie  he  enisled  in  nnkiiHr  the  monusBont  to 
RafiheHn  Mafibi.  He  wae  next  enphiyed  faj  Mkhebagelo 
in  the  dmrch  of  San  Lorenao  at  Florme,  eml  gained  thend* 


epon  the  btethnhood  of  tlnNundstaat  Fkwenoe,sndbeceme 
afnsraftheofdcr  del  Servi  dellaNniflata.  Shoitiv  after 
he  had  tshenop  hb abode  in  thb  conveat,  be  wes  caUed  to 
RoaM  by  Clenont  VII.  to  testore  sorer  al  antient  BMoaments, 
nach  to  the  dbntisflhetkm of  hb  brothers  of  the  Noasblas 
he  had  been  reeommendsd  to  tibe  pope  by  Michelaagek). 
Mootmaoli  lestored  the  Leocoon,  to  which  he  made  the  right 
arm,  and  hemade  the  left  ana  of  tlie  Apollo,  end  executed 
other  reetorathns.  When  these  and  a  ststuo  of  the  nope 
w«i«  finbhed,  he  retaraed  to  Florence  with  Micfaebngno  to 
oonpleto  the  slatass  end  other  sealptnres  of  the  sscrisly  and 
Kbiwryef  Sen  Loteneo,  of  which  hb  best  b  Ste  Cosimo. 
After  the  death  of  Clement,  MontoreBii  agam  joined  MicheU 
sagelo  at  Roam  aad  awisted  him  in  the  worin  of  thelaonii- 
ment  af  Jafint  II. ;  but  whib  engaged  on  thb  work  he  was  in* 
viHd  by  CMhni  Taraone,  and  adrbed  by  Mbhelsimeto,  to 
p  with  thegaidhml  to  Pins,  to  Frucb  L,  whocommMSMned 
Mm  to  make  fimr  giaat  statnes,  but  owmg  to  difficnitieB  with 
the  msasuw  aad  serrsnts  of  the  cemt  in  Frsncb's  sbssnce^ 
MontoroDtt  left  Ptow  sad  retamed  to  Fknence  withoat  exe- 
CBting  theas  works.  After  ooa^dctfag  sevenJ  good  worka  hi 
Fbrniee  anditsneighboorhood,  Iw  went  by  Bonn  to  Naples, 
end  thcfw  constraded  the  tomb  of  Jaoopo  Sannasaro.    He 

'  *    let  Genoa  the  statneofAndrsaDoiia  which  was 

by  Baoeie   BsndhieUi;   end  ornamented   the 

of  San  Matteo  them  with  many  works.    Upon  the 

tbn  of  theee  works  Iw  retamed  to  Michebnndo  at 
hi  1M7«  ibr  Mea* 


sinB,  whom  he  was  employed  to  melee  a  mal  fbimiau  for  the 
phne  m  fiont  of  the  cathedral.  The  prmdpal  basin  b  thirty- 
tbur  pakae  ia  dbsMter,  and  b  ornamented  on  iU  twcn^  irre* 
gnbr  sides  with  twentY  boMi-rilievi  illostraung  the  various 
mitiettt  fables  connected  with  the  watery  element :  it  has  be- 
odes  the  ysusl  marine  monsters  and  other  designs  contrived 
for  jettina  the  water :  the  whole  fountain  b  crowned  by  a 
%are  of  Onoa  with  the  arms  of  Messina  engraved  upon  his. 
slueld.  The  successful  completion  of  this  ^at  work  induced 
the  Messinese  to  commimion  Montonoli  to  erect  another 
fountsin  in  the  frmt  of  the  Dogaaa  (Custom-house)  close 
to  the  see.  He  designed  also  at  Memina  the  church  of 
San  Loieaio,  a  lighthoase^  aqueducts,  and  many  other  con- 
sidenlde  wwks  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture.  But  in 
1567  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  all  reng^ious  penons,  or 
all  who  had  taken  holy  orders  and  wero  living  at  large  in. 
the  world  withoat  respect  to  their  religious  duuacter,  were 
orderad  to  return  to  their  convents  and  reassume  their  religious, 
habits;  and  Montorsoli  wss  accordingly  obliged  to  leave  many 
works  unfinished,  which  he  intrusted  to  hb  pupil  Martino,  and 
he  mtumed  to  hb  convent  at  Florence.  He  was  however, 
shortly  afterwards  called  to  Bologna  to  construct  there  the  high' 
altar  of  the  church  of  his  own  onier  del  Servi,  which  he  com- 
pletod  with  great  majpiificence  in  twen^-eight  months.  He  re- 
lamed  to  Florence  in  1561,  and  being  rich  he  built  a  common 
sepolchm  for  artiste  in  the  chapter^iouse  of  the  convent  of 
the  £(unsiata«  with  the  requisite  endowment  for  regular 
masses  at  amxmitod  times,  and  gave  the  whole  sepulchre, 
chapter,  and  chapel,  to  the  then  almost  decayed  society  of  St*, 
Luke,  or  companv  of  paintexa,  &c.,  which  upon  the  complc* 
tion  of  the  aepulchm,  wn  at  a  solemn  feast  celebrated  bv  forty- 
mghl  of  the  principal  artists  of  Florence,  re-establbbed  by  the 
consent  aad  authority  of  the  Duke  Cosmo  I.  upon  a  firmer 
and  permanent  basb;  and  the  society  still  subsbts  asthe  Aca-> 
demv  of  Florence,  though  since  that  time  it  has  been  consi- 
denhly  enriched  and  endowed  by  successive  Dukes  of 
Tuscany.  Montorarfi  died,  aqrs  Vaaari,  on  the  last  day  of 
August  1563,  ttcd  fiftr-siz. 

TVssari,  Ft^e  de'  PUtori,  &c.) 

MORCELLI,  STE'FANO  ANTOfNIO,  bora  at  Chiari, 
near  Breaeia,  m  1737,  stodied  at  Rome,  entered  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  sent  to  Rsgusa,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Rome,  when  he  was  made  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
Ronnn  College.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1773,  ho  became  librarian  to  Cardinal  Aicsssndra 
Albani,  and  then  wrote  his  a'ork  *  De  Stilo  Inscriptionum 
latmarum  Libri  III.,'  Rome,  1781.  In  1790  he  was  elected. 
Provost  of  the  Chapter  of  hb  native  town,Chbri,where  he  busied 
himself  in  doing  good  to  hb  townsmen,  and  for  their  sake  he 
afterwards  refumd  the  see  of  Ragusa,  which  had  been  offisred 
to  him«  He  founded  an  institotion  for  the  gratuitous  educa^ 
tion  of  youQg  girb ;  he  ^ve  in  hb  life-time  hb  own  select 
library  to  the  town  of  Chiari ;  he  ropaired  and  embelli^ed 
the  cborches  of  the  ssme  town,  and  was  Yery  charitaUo 
towards  the  poor.  He  died  at  Chiari,  in  1821.  B^des  hb 
work  on  inacripUons  alreadjr  noticed,  he  wrote:  1,  '  In* 
scripdones  Commentarib  sumocds.'  3,  'Pareigon  Inscrii^ 
tionam  Novissimarum.'  3,  '  &alendarium  Ecdesiae  Constant 
tinopoUlaiim  cum  Commentarib  illustratum,'  from  an  antient, 
MS.  anterior  to  the  schism  betweeu  the  Eastern  and  Western! 
churches.  Morcelli  traosbted  the  MS.  from  Greek  into 
Lathi,  addina  hb  own  commentaries,  and  renderii^  it  a 
valuable  won  on  churoh  history.  4,  '  Explanalio  &clesi- 
astica  Sancti  Gregorii.'  Thb  Gn^y  was  one  of  the  earliest 
bishojps  of  Agrigentum.  6,  '  Africa  Christiana,'  3  vols.  4to., 
Breseia,  1816.  Thb  b  another  important  work  on  church 
hbtory,  from  A,n.  197  till  a.d.  697.  It  may  be  styled  the 
Fasti  of  the  Chrbtian  Churches  m  Northern  Africa. 

MorceUi's  works  on  Inscriptions  have  been  collected  and 
published  together:  *  Opera Epigraphica,'  5  vob.,  Padua» 
1818-26,  and  Professor  Schiassi  hm  added  to  them  a 
*  Lesucoa  Epigraphicum  Moroellianom,'  in  Latin  and  Italian* 

Morcelli  wrote  also  a  book  of  epigrams—'  Electorum  lihri 
U.;*  and  various  dissertations  on  Roman  antiquities. 

(Lombardi,  Storia  deUa  LtiUratura  Jt4dUmaJ\ 

MORDVINES.    [RossiA,  P.  C] 

MOREUil,  CO'SIMO,  sn  Italbn  architect  of  consider* 
able  note  among  those  of  the  last  centory,  waa  bora  at  Imola 
in  1732.  He  was  the  son  of  Domenioo  Morelli  (an  archi- 
tect also),  aad  studied  under  Domenioo  Trifwli,  who  executed 
several  works  of  merit  at  Imob.  It  was  Cosiino*s  good  for- 
tune to  obtam  powerful  patronsge  at  the  very  outset  of  hb 
ptefessbnal  career,— first  that  of  Gioaa*Carlo  Baodi,  bishop 
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of  Imolif  for  wiMmi  he  made  deri^  m  rebnildiBfr  Ae 
cithedral  of  that  dir ,  aod  through  bun,  that  of  hk  nephew 
Giovanni  Antonio  Braachiy  who  waa  elevated  to  the  panel 
throne  in  1776,  with  the  name  of  Piua  VI.  The  new  pontiff; 
who  entertained  a  personal  regard  for  Morelli  himaelf,  almoat 
immediately  appointed  him  city-4vchitect  at  Cesena  ^the 
pope's  native  town),  and  among  varioos  other  commissions 
ooromanded  from  him  designs  for  a  new  sacristy  at  St 
Peter's.  If  that  and  some  other  projects  were  not  realized, 
the  designs  themselves  obtained  universal  though  transitory 
admiration.  No  art  is  more  subject  to  blights  than  architec- 
ture, it  being  one  in  which  the  best  ideas  are  often  rejected. 
Yet  as  far  as  mere  employment  and  number  of  woriis  go, 
MorelJ  had  no  reason  to  complain,— rather  to  consider  him- 
aelf favoured  beyond  roost  of  his  contemporaries,  as  will 
appear  from  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  structures  exe- 
cuted by  him,  namely,  the  cathedral  of  Imola,  the  metro- 
politan church  at  Fermo,  the  duomo  at  Maeerata,  and  the 
conventual  church  at  Fossombrone,  St.  Petronio  at  Castel  B»- 
k>gnese,  a  church  at  Barbiano,  that  of  the  nuns  of  St  Chiara 
at  Imda,  and  St  Maria  in  regola  in  the  same  city,  and  another 
church  at  Lugo,  also  some  alterations  in  the  metropolitan 
church  at  Ravenna.  It  happens,  too,  rather  singularly,  that 
Morelli  was  almost  as  much  employed  in  theatrical  aa  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  buildings  of  this  class  erected 
by  him  are— the  theatre  of  Imola  (destroyed  by  fire  a  few 
years  afterwards,  but  preserved  in  the  volume  of  engravings 
of  it  published  in  1760),  Fermo,  Jesi,  and  Osimo ;  also  that 
of  Ferrara,  which  is  confidentlv  claimed  for  him  by  aome, 
dthougfa  Foschini  was  likewise  m  some  manner  or  other  em- 
ployed upon  it  rFoecHiiri,  P.  C.  S.]  Besides  the  above  works, 
ne  built  the  Palazzo  Braschi  at  Rome,  the  Anguisola  at  Pia- 
cenza,  the  Bcrioat  Naples,  and  the  Cappi  at  Bologna;  the 
fayade  of  the  Ridotto  at  Cesena,  and  the  Hospital  at  Imola, 
the  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Publico,  and  the  Palazzo  Veacovile. 
He  would  probably  have  done  more,  but  for  the  unpropitious 
state  of  thuiffs  in  Italy  for  architecture  towards  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  died,  after  a  severe  paralytic  attack,  in  February, 
1812. 

e'.  Papotti,  in  Tipaldo's  Bwgraphia,) 
ORELLI,  GIA'COMO,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
librarians  of  modem  times,  was  bom  at  Venice  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1745.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  who  were 
unable  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  It  was  a^painst  their 
will  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the  church,  although  in  all  other 
resnects  he  always  showed  the  greatest  deference  to  their 
wisnes.  He  afterwards  supplied  uie  deficiencies  of  his  edu- 
cation by  private  study ;  and  tlie  knowledge  which  he  thus 
acQuired  was  more  substantkd  and  extensive  than  that  of  anr 
of  nis  Italian  contemporaries,  though  it  was  not  till  late  in  life 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  French  lan- 
ruagea.  At  an  eany  period  he  pursued  his  private  studies  in 
the  library  of  the  family  of  the  Zaniani,  ana  his  unremitting 
perseverance  attracted  the  attention  of  the  librarian  de  Rubeis, 
who  soon  became  his  adviser  and  faithful  friend.  After  having 
read  through  the  greater  part  of  that  library,  his  avidity  to 
acquire  knowledge  led  him  to  examine  the  other  libraries  of 
his  native  dty  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  His  love  of 
independence  induced  him  to  refuse  several  very  advantsgeous 
offers  that  were  made  to  him  both  by  the  church  and  by 
wealthy  collectors  of  books  at  Venice,  and  he  continued  to 
live  as  a  simple  Abb^  He  formed  however  an  intimate 
inendship  with  the  patrician  Farsetti,  of  whose  rich  collection 
of  MSS.  he  published  a  catalogue,  under  the  title  of  *  Biblio- 
teca  Manuscritta  del  Bali  T.  G.  Farsetti,'  Venice,  1771-80, 
2  vols.  12mo.  While  this  work  was  ir  course  of  publication 
he  also  wrote  '  Dissertazione  Storica  intomo  alia  Publica 
Libreria  di  S.  Marco,'  Venice,  1774,  in  which  he  discuMod 
and  solved  a  great  many  questions  connected  with  the  history 
of  literature.  He  then  prepared  a  similar  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  library  of  the  academy  at  Padua,  whither  he  had 
accompanied  his  friend  Farsetti ;  but  the  materials  which  he 
eollected  for  that  purpose  were  unfortunately  left  in  the  hands 
of  Colle,  the  histonograpfier  of  that  institution,  through 
whose  carelessness  they  were  lost  In  1776  he  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  antient  writers  which  were  in  the 
library  of  the  Narai  family ;  and  somewhat  later  a  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  of  Italian  works  contained  in  the  same  library. 
These  works  alone  would  have  sufliced  to  secure  to  Morelli 
an  honourable  place  amon^  the  eminent  bibliographers  of 
modem  times ;  out  he  acquired  a  still  greater  reputation  as 
librarian  of  the  library  of  St  Mark,  an  o%ce  which  he  re- 
ceived in  1778,  and  which  he  held  until  his  death,  which 


.  happecad  on  the  5di  of  M^Tt  1B19.    Qe  deiolsi  kc^i 
'  with  the  greatest  seal  to  the  eompletjon  and  anu^raii*.:  . 
that  famous  library ;  but  during  the  French  rale  m  U.-.  « 
had,  to  his  great  vexation,  to  superintend  the  rbmniI  o:' 
library  from  its  venerable  antient  buildiag  to  a  aev  uii#. 
splendour  and  convenience  of  which  however  cooKtini  . 
in  some  treasure  for  the  loss  of  the  fenner  baUiaf.    k ;.  . 
he  discovered  a  eottsidenble  fragment  of  the  66di  hiw 
Dion  Cassius,  which  he  puhliahed  at  Tlssmnn^  togetiit^ »  . 
new  various  readings  of  other  books  of  the  staw  hhi  -, 
Thio  little  work  waa  afterwards  (in  1800)  rspabiuu..  . 
Paris,  uniform  with  BmNUns'  edttioci  of  Dion  Cmiw.    1  - 
work  which  eKhibits  his  extensive  knowledge  saw  k»  r-.- . . 
acumen  in  the  strongest  li^t  is  his  '  Biblimces  Mattu»<  r  i 
Gracca  et  Latina,'  of  which  however  only  oos  vdui»  >.< 
published  at  Bassano  (1802),  akhouch  he  had  coliettMi  .^ 
terials  for  several  more  votumes.    His  Isst  producuvi.  . 
<  Epistolae  Septem  variae  Eraditionia,'  Paioa,  U19.  a 
Morelli  b  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  oooaiion  to  i;«  •  •• 
library  of  St  Mark  during  the  time  that  he  was  st  tiir  •.. 
of  it,  to  have  been  the  most  amiable,  kind,  and  oblitrin/  . . 
son,  and  his  vast  learning  was  equalled  only  bv  hU  u  > 
ordinary  modesty.  After  his  death  thera  appeared. '  ( )iK*r>  ' 
ora  insieme  con  Opuscoli  di  Antichi  Scrittori,'  Vcoio;,  >'. , 
3  vols.  8vo. 

(Bettio,  Oraxime reckaia neUe mtknm EmfiiknSaOt^ 
Patriarcakdi  Vemna^  Venice,  1819.) 

MORETON  BAY  Ilea  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Am  .  ^ 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  extends  from  noctb  to  muu  >  •> 
more  than  a  degree  of  latitude,  chiefly  between  27'  u«: .' 
S.  lat ;  one  arm  passes  north  of  27%    It  is  one  of  (Ix  ^  •: 
spncious  bays  on  that  ooast,  being  probaUv  more  tb.^  '. 
miles  long,  whilst  the  width  of  the  main  body,  lying  U.:»'< 
27<»and  27<>  aC,  exceeds  10  miles.    Those  poruuu  •>: 
bay  which  lie  farther  south  and  northareconuaistiveU  ion  • 
branches,  being  hardly  anywhere  more  than  thrse  rnilr*  k-.* 
The  bay  is  formed  by  two  long  islands,  which  ettcm:  ^ . 
wise  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  mainland.    Tbc  k*-  - 
island,  called  Stradbroke,  b  about  40  mibs  Iso^,  u«  - 
northern,  Moretou,  24  miles.     In  width  these  iftUi>''«--: 
between  two  and  four  miles.    They  aiw  inodenielj  &  *•• 
above  the  aea^level,  and  contain  some  higkhiUi.   0:  •* 
three  entrances  leading  between  these  islands  to  thr  Ut  '* 
most  southern  can  only  be  passed  by  boats,  bit  the  t«o  ^  -■ 
admit  large  vessels.    That  between  Strsdbroke  sod  M  " 
isbnds  b  called  South  Pasmgo,  and  that  betwca  li'  •  - 
named  iaiand  and  the  projecting  cape  of  the  nainUn^ii  >   - 
Passage.    Two  moderat^y  lar^e  rivers  fall  iato  the  bt  " 
northern,  called  Brisbane,  may  run  more  thaa  ahawii^'  u  <. 
and  the  southern,  Teviot,  about  aeventy  miles.    A  ftth<  r  i . 
range  of  hills  lies  between  them,  which  appein  to  be  >'  • 
nected  with  the  high  land  situated  at  the  dtMincip  oi  > 
eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  formine  the  essten  etise '' , 
elevated  table-land  of  the  interior  of  Kew  Sooth  Wti«k  i 
country  between  the  ranges  and  on  the  bankssf  tLc  r^-*  • 
clothea  with  woods  which  contain  many  bige  tK<»  it>''  . 
with  climbing  plants  of  various  descriptkms;  the  mmI  «:•'>' 
to  be  good,    hince  1839  setUemenU  have  beea  fonr-ii    > 
them,  of  which  however  no  account  has  reached  ui  ku-i^    -^ 
was  then  supposed,  that  wheat,  nsaiae,  tobacco,  sup^ "'  • 
grapes,  and  many  other  articles  would  be  nmed  in  tlm  •  • 
of  the  colony,  as  the  climate  approaches  thai  of  u^  =' 
ter-tropioal  countries.    The  elevation  of  the  noonu^  > 
the  back  of  the  lower  tract,  screens  thb  Goqntiy  frov  ^'  ^- 
winds  that  prevail  during  a  great  part  of  the  jrr«f  ^' ' 
elevated  table-bnd,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ms  t^  ' 
qnency  of  showen  may  be  attributed,  which  bll  t«re »' ' 
other  districts  are  parraed  with  drought 

(PdrHameniarp  Pamen,  1841.) 

MORGHEN,  RAPHAEL  SANZIO,  Cavslierf.  o- 
the  most  celebrated  engraven  of  reont  tiiacs,  wv  ^^  "- 
Florence,  June  19,  1768,  by  hb  own  account,  sect -^^     •» 
the  authority  of  Nicoolo  Palmerini,  hb  pupil,  wbo  pw^-^    ' 
a  complete  catalogue  of  hb  works, 

Morghen's  grandfather  was  a  lace-merchant  of  Mont}-     . 
who  married  a  Genoese  wife  and  settled  in  floreoAv  • 
he  had  two  sons,  FUippo  and  Giovaom*    Tkio;  l«U)  ^ 
the  arts:  Filippo,  the  elder,  and  the  bthcr  oi  tiio  «*i  • 
thb  notice,  was  an  engraver.     He  settkd  carl/  is  >- 
wdA  married  there  the  daughter  of  Francesco  I^;'  " 
painter  to  Charles  III.,  and  bjr  her  had  several  ^^     ' 
and  an  only  son,  Raphael  Sanzio,  who  bseieis  ww  »■  ^ 
most  diatingubhcd  engraven  of  hb  «wb  or  «V  ^'^  ' ' 
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Geom  Marqiitrd,  iomI  the  fhurth,  Erie  George,  died  jong: 
the  first,   teper  Daoid,  and  the  third,  Frederic,  sonriinDa 


the 

tiieir  fabler. 

In  1678  Moriiof  tiicceeded  to  the  prafemnhip  of  hlstorr ; 
end  in  1680  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  maremtj,  lie 
latter  charge  to  so  devoted  a  reader  was  pecidiarly  mtifyinff . 
From  the  time  of  the  Ion  of  his  wife,  however,  his  malth 
began  to  break  down.  In  1690  he  was  attacked  by  a  seriow 
illness:  and  when  he  had  partially  recovered,  in  die  spring  of 
the  following  year  he  undertook  an  ill-advised  joamey  to  the 
mineral  waters  of  Pyrmont,  from  which  he  never  returned : 
he  only  got  bsdi  as  nr  as  Liiberk,  and  there  breathed  his  last, 
on  the  80th  of  July,  1691,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  ap. 

Morhof  was  a  Teiy  voluminous  author.  The  account  of^his 
writings,  published  and  unpubltihed,  filb  nearly  fifty  pages  of 
the  memoir  by  his  friend  Moller.  His  first  production  con- 
sisted of  two  Latin  poems,  published  toother  in  1657.  This 
was  followed  by  an  academical  dinqnisition  entitled  '  Diatribe 
de  Morbis  et  eorum  Remcdiis  Juridica,'  in  1658 ;  and  after- 
wards,  among  other  work%  by  an  octavo  Tolume  entitled 
'  Epigrammatum  et  Jocorum  Centuria  Prima,*  in  1659 ;  *  Dia- 
trilM  Philoloffica  de  Novo  Anno  ejusque  Rittbus,*  in  1668 ; 
a  curious  defence  of  the  miraculous  powers  claimed  by  the 
iLings  of  England  and  France  in  the  cure  of  the  kine's-evil, 
under  the  tiUe  of  *  Princeps  Medicus,'  in  1665 ;  a  volume  of 

*  Miscellanea  Poetica,'  in  1666 ;  another  entitled  '  Venerum, 
ffive  Epitbalaroiorum,  Liber,'  in  1667;  another  entitled  'Fune- 
rum  Liber,'  in  the  same  year ;  several  other  volumes  of  Latin 
Terse  at  various  times ;  a  translation  into  Latin  of  several  of 
Boyle's  tracts,  in  1671 ;  *  Disputatio  de  Sole  Igneo  Aca- 
dcmica,'  in  1672 ;  in  1678  'Epistola  de  Transmutattone  Metal- 
lorum,'  f  from  which  it  is  evicient  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
philoaopner's  stone) ;  in  1682,  an  8vo.  volume,  in  German, 
on  the  history  of  the  German  language  and  poetry  (£r». 
t€rrieki  now  der  Deutsche^  Spraehe  und  Poene,  &c.),  with 
a  collection  of  his  own  German  verses  (TeuUche  Go- 
fSchte) ;  in  1684,  '  Liber  de  Patavinitate  Liviana ;'  in  1686. 

*  Otiorum  Divinorum,  aeu  Carminum  Sacronim,  Liber ;'  and 
the  first  and  second  books  of  his  *  Polyhistor,'  in  1688.  After 
his  death  appeared,  among  other  works,  in  1694,  'D.  G. 
Morhofii  CVlII.  Quaestiones  Chymicae,  ez  varib  Autoribus 
Chjrmicis  collectae ;'  in  1697, '  Morhofii  Opera  Poetica  Latina 
omnia; '  in  1698,  *  Morhofii  Orationes  et  Programmata ;  *  in 
1699,  *  Morhofii  Dissertationes  Academicae  et  Epistolicae.' 
For  the  works  which  he  left  in  manuscript,  mostly  in  an  un- 
'finished  state,  and  which  have  never  b^  printed,  we  must 
refer  to  the  ample  pages  of  his  biographer.  They  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  noticcn  here.  So  great  a  quantity  of  literary 
production  in  so  short  a  life  sufficientiy  attests  Morhof 's  dili- 
Ipence  and  facility.  His  judgment,  however,  appears  to  have 
Been  hardly  in  proportion  to  his  acquirements ;  and  cTcn  his 
learninff  was  more  remarkable  for  its  superficial  extent  than 
for  its  depth.  Of  all  the  mass  of  authorship  to  which  hb  name 
is  attached,  his  '  Polyhistor '  is,  we  believe,  the  only  portion 
that  is  still  held  in  any  esteem. 

The  full  titie  of  this  work  is  *  Polyhistor  Literarios,  Philo- 
sophicus,  et  Practicus.  Of  the  *  Polyhistor  Jaterarius,*  intended 
to  form  the  first  volume.  Two  Books,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  publbhed  by  the  author  himself  in  1688.  They  were 
brought  out  in  4to.,  at  Liibeck.  The  First  b  entitied  *  Biblio- 
thecarius ;'  the  Second,  *  Methodicus.'  As  reprinted  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  work  they  make  together  588  pages.  A 
Third  Book,  entitied  Uapainuvairrucos,  was  print^  from 
Morhof 's  manuscript  at  Lubeck  in  1692,  with  a  re-impression 
of  the  two  preceding  Books.  It  extends  to  156  pages.  The 
remainder  of  the  first  volume,  consbting  of  Book  iv.,  entitied 
« Grammaticus,'  (206  pp.) ;  Book  v.,  entitied  '  Cnticus,'  (20 
pp.);  Book  Ti.,  entitled  *Oratorius,'  (60  pp.) ;  snd  Book  vii., 
entitied  'Poeticus'  (72  pp.),  was  compiled  from  notes  of 
Morhof 's  lectures,  by  Moller  and  John  Frickius,  professor  of 
theology  at  Ulm ;  they  also  added  the  *  Polyhistor  Philoso- 
phicus,  in  Five  Books ;  and  Uie  *  Polyhistor  Practicus,'  in 
Seven  Books ;  and  published  the  completed  work  in  two  vols. 
4to.  In  1704.  A  new  edition  of  the  whole  work  was  pro- 
duccd  in  two  vob.  4to.,  by  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  1731 ; 
and  another  edition  in  4to.,  by  the  same  editor,  in  1747. 
All  the  editions  have  been  published  at  Lubeck.  With  the 
ample  indexes  which  Fabricius  has  appended  (though  the  plan 
^tjon  b  rather  complicated),  and  with  the  oorrecUons 

litioos  which  it  has  received  from  his  extensive  and 
learning,  the  *  Polyhistor'  b  still  a  useful  survey  of 

1  literature  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Inost  all  such  works,  homever,  some  subW^cts  which 


aooot  ine  year  loxo,  ana  was  ibe  pspi]  of  J.,. 
1.    He  obtamed,  while  still  ?oung,  a  greit  rrwjti 
,  especially  as  a  portrait  pamttf,  and  vhes  thr  •.. 
larles  V.  requested  the  OanKnal  GnavelWtB  >-  . 


happened  to  be  fatouritea  with  the  iBthor  ar  tot^tan  ti- 
treated  at  dbproportiooate  leqgth,  while  odim  of  pwrT**. 
importance  are  too  summarily  dismisnd. 

MORO,  ANTO'NI,  or  8n  Aktovt  Moh,  ««  W  u 
Utrecht,  about  the  year  1526,  and  was  the  papi]  of 
Schoofel.  *^^~'     '  —*-'*'  -'*'" 

at  Rome, 

peror  Charles  ^         ^ 

pamter  to  Lisbon,  to'paint  the  fhtnre  brkb  of  hit  Mm  Prt 
the  cardinal  aeleeted  More.  He  was  mtndacvd  Hi  ;>. 
Emperor,  at  Madrid,  in  156S,  painted  Pbilin'i  nr" 
there,  and,  at  Lbboo,  pabted  besides  the  Isiuta  V.  i 
Ring  John  III.,  and  the  emperor^s  youngtst  wrr,  Q;  • 
Catherine  of  Portugal;  for  which  he  recaitcd  600  <!:>,. 
and  a  very  valuable  gold  chain  as  a  present  Vse  M«.  • 
Bays  that  hb  usual  price  for  a  portmt  was  ICO  daciti,  %t 
at  that  time  was  a  very  large  sum. 

After  a  short  interval,  in  1554,  More  was  sat  te  *- 
another  bride  of  Philip's,  Qneen  Mary  of  Eogbnd :  h 
picture  he  was  also  ndily  rewarded,  sajs  Vsn  Mind«^  w. 
bad  a  salary  of  1001.  per  annum  settled  upon  bhn, »  m-  - 
to  the  King  and  Queen  (Walpole  says  lOOf.  jper  <^^>' 
More  remained  in  Euffbnd  during  the  rriga  of  Qnm  M«' 
by  whom  he  was  probably  knighted,  md  he  fnintcd  yui 
portraits  of  her  and  many  of  the  English  nobility  of  thf '  i^ 
some  of  which  are  at  Hampton  Oxirt,  and  bhit  oihrH  -.^ 
still  in  the  private  collections  of  the  deseeadsati  of  the  *.  » 
lies.    Some  of  hb  works  doubtiess  pass  as  Holbein*.  >-. 
More  was  much  inferior  to  Holbein.    After  tbe  di-o-.: 
Mary,  in  1558,  More  rejoined  Philip  in  Spam,  sad  tp(»vi 
have  lived  on  such  terms  of  finniliarity  with  tbe  int.  ri 
u^  an  occasion,  in  the  vear  1560,  when  Philtp  Ami  -  •. 
with  hb  open  hand  on  tiie  shonlder,  the  pabtsr  tntjirt-  . 
return  a  blow  with  his  mahtstick,  but  he  soon  rrpntm  of   < 
familiarity,  and  was  heartily  glad  to  eseape  with  tevr  •. 
banishment     Philip,  however,  sent  to  rccsl  him.  u<! : 
king's  messenger  overtook  More  on  hb  way,  bat  thr  it: . 
excused  himself,  not  daring  to  trust  hiniielf  s|rnn  •*'• 
Philip's    power.      Philip  wrote  to  hhn   b  the  >•  " 
lands,  but,  through  the  Duke  of  Alva,  with  a  similr  r^.  ' 
More  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  o(  Ala  »- 
sent  for  him  fieom  Utrecht,  and  he  was  appointfd  hr  " 
duke  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  of  West  fhi^*^  .- 
appointment,  says  Vsn  Mander,  which  so  elsted  hia,  u* 
nuule  a  bonfire  of  all  hb  pmntinff  materisb  st  UtrrH)*  : 
made  presents  to  all  hb  frienda.    Some  suppose  from  ti  < 
he  gave  up  painting ;  but  so  far  from  tiib,  he  vss  mty-  • 
painting,  espedalljr  portraits  of  women,  for  the  (iu.-  » 
Brussels,  whose  high  position  enabled  bin  to  rp«in.  " 
painter  with  a  pubhc  office  for  private  servicei.   The  *. 
of  More's  ftmily  was  also  richly  prorided  for,  by  Philip  >  - 
the  duke. 

More  died  at  Antwerp,  in   1581,  aged  fiftv-iix.  «'  ' 
engaged  on  a  picture  of  tne  Cimraidskm,  for  tile  rim'^i 
Notre  Dame  there,  and  it  was  left  unfinished.    Mvr  t«  ' 
chiefly  portraits ;  there  are,  however,  also  serenl  gty<i  *. 
pieces  by  him,  but  ther  are  painted  in  thepieviiUmf  <!''  *  ' 
of  that  time  in  the  Netherianda,  and  witn  its  hsiti  k 
colouring.     Yet  he  made  a  ^ood  copy  for  PbiHp,  f>f  1 ' ' 
Danae,  which  is  now  at  Madrid.  There  bmochconfuiir^i'  ' 
the  dates  of  More's  birth  and  death,  some  pbcbtr  bi<    ' 
m  1512;  the  above,  however,  b  the  account  ia  thr^  - 
edition  of  Van  Mander,  whoe  it  b  fully  eipbiaed  in  i " 
More's  portrait  b  in  the  FlorentiDe  gallery  of  paioirn  \< 
truU. 

(Van  Mander,  ffei  Lam  der  SekOderi,  ftc,  I76l ) 

MORO'NI,  GIAMBATTI8TA,  a  eelehrstod  lu!"  ^- 
torioal  and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  about  1510,  st  Ait  '• 
the  territory  of  Bergamo,  and  was  the  scholar  ofVtn  - 
Bresccb,  whom  he  did  not  eoual  in  compositiou,  hat  «-;-< 
as  a  portrait  pmnter.    In  thb  last  branch  he  «sf  in'en    t 
Titbn  only  in  hb  time,  and  that  great  oaiater  li  auf  ?•<  * ' 
repeatedly  recommended  applicants  to  lilm  to  n  Id  >1  * 
The  heads  and  draperies  of  hb  portraits  arebfsu!i'>' 
hands  might  be  improved.   In  hb  hbtorital  pifcrs  hf  t*  •  ' 
rather  to  tiio  Milanese  school  tiian  tiie  Venefba.   T)'*  ' 
of  hb  death  b  not  known,  but  hb  n-oriES  range,  acrvt}*; : 
Count  Tassi,  from  1557  to  1578.  .     . 

(Tassi,  Kite  de*  Pittari  BergamatcM,  ftc ;  Lsm>,  >*    ' 
PittariccL,  &c.) 

MORPETH,  a  munidpal  and  paribmenttfy  bn^  "  * 
the  township  and  parish  of^  Morpeth,  in  the  acttcm  >i  - 
of  Morpeth  ward,  in  the  county  of  NorthaaHffbr^  «• 
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« Speed  die  Plough,'  1798 ;  <  Seoeti  worth  Knowing/  1798 ; 
•The  Blind  Girl/  1801 :  'School  of  Rijfonn/  1806;  *Town 
and  Countiy/  1807 ;  <  Roland  for  an  Oliver/  1819 ;  'School 
for  Grown  Children/  1826 ;  '  Invincibles/  1828. 

Morton  was  a  respectable  man,  of  regular  and  orderly 
habits.  His  conversation  was  sprightly,  and  abounded  in 
anecdote.  He  was  fond  of  cricket-playing,  and  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  cricket-grounds,  where  he  enjoyed  his 
favourite  exercise.  He  died  March  28,  1838,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  leaving  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Morton's  plays  only  by 
reading  them,  his  uniform  and  great  success  will  probably  be 
matter  of  surprise ;  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  dramatic 
writing,  it  must  be  no  less  a  matter  for  investigation.  Morton 
has  no  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a  great  dramatist  He  is 
deficient  in  the  hiehest  qualities  of  the  art.  He  gives  no  true 
representations  of  character  either  in  its  broad  and  strong 
markings  or  in  its  nicer  discriminations ;  he  shows  nothing  of 
the  real  operation  of  motives,  nothing  of  the  genuine  working 
of  feeling ;  his  serious  and  his  comic  characters  are  alike  arti- 
ficial and  exaggerated  ;  they  are  strictly  and  peculiarly 
stage-characters,  and  anything  resembling  them  in  real  lile 
wiU  rarely  if  ever  be  met  with.  But  he  has  extraordinary 
dramatic  tact :  he  foresees  distinctly  what  may  be  effected  in 
the  performance,  and  the  situations,  as  well  as  the  characters 
are  admirablv  contrived  for  displaying  an  actor's  skill,  abound- 
ing as  they  do  in  sudden  transitions  of  feeling  and  bursts  of 
passion,  overflowings  of  excessive  liveliness,  or  exhibitions  of 
strange  peculiarities,  such  indeed  as  have  never  been  wit- 
nened,  but  which,  when  well  performed,  are  exceedingly 
amusing.  His  dialogue  has  no  wit  and  little  genuine  humour, 
but  is  never  languid  or  heayr ;  and  the  very  speeches  which 
when  read  produce  a  smile  of  contempt  or  a  feelmff  of  incre- 
dulous disgust,  afforded  to  Lewis,  Munden,  Quick,  Fawcett, 
Emery,  John  Kemble,  and  Edmund  Kean,  the  medium  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  exhibit  the  triumphs  of  the 
actor's  art 

(Genilenum'i  Magazine,  1838 :  Biographia  Dramatica^ 
by  Baker,  Reed,  and  Jones ;  Inchbald's  ^ri^isA  Theatre,) 

MOSER.  GEORGE  MICHAEL,  R.A..  gold-chaserand 
onameller,  the  first  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in 
London,  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen  in  Switzerland,  in  1704. 
He  came  young  to  London,  and  was  first  employed  as  a  chaser 
in  sold  and  also  of  brass  for  the  ornaments  of  cabinet-work,  in 
which  he  obtained  a  great  reputation.  He  was  also  an  excellent 
medallist  and  a  good  |)ainter  in  enamel,  but  he  did  not  carry  his 
works  in  this  respect  much  beyond  enamels  for  watchoues, 
in  one  of  which  ne  painted,  for  the  king:,  Geoi^  IIL,  por- 
traits of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg. 
Moser^s  chief  services  were  as  keeper  of  the  Rinral  Academy, 
who  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  principal  teacher  of  the  students : 
the  superintendence  of  and  tne  instruction  in  the  antioue  acar 
demy  Mre  the  principal  duties  of  the  keeper.  Before  Uie 
foundation  of  tne  Royal  Academy  in  1768,  Moser  was  for 
many  years  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  private  aosdemy  in 
St  Martin's  Lane.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  1783,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  wrote  an  eulogpum  upon  him,  which  is 
printed  in  Mafone's  Life  of  Sir  Joshua.  As  a  chaser  in  gold, 
says  Sir  Joshua.  Moser  was  the  first  in  his  profession ;  and  he 
had  a  universal  knowledge  in  all  branch^  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  '  He  may  truly  be  sud,'  he  continues,  *  in  eiery 
sense  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  present  race  of  artists.' 
Hogarth,  Rvsbrack,  Roobilliac,  Wills,  EllU,  and  Vanderbank, 
were  Moser  s  earlj^  companions,  all  of  whom  he  outiived. 

Mary  Moser,  his  only  daughter,  was  a  very  distinguished 
flower  painter,  and  is  the  only  lady,  besides  Angelica  Kauff- 
man,  who  has  ever  been  elected  an  Academician :  she  became 
afterwards  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Miss  Moser,  says  Smith,  in  his  Life 
of  NoUekens,  was  somewhat  precise,  but  was  at  times  a  most 
cheerful  companion :  he  has  printed  three  of  her  letters,  two 
to  Mrs.  Lloyd,  the  wife  of  the  gentieman  to  whom  she  her- 
self was  afterwards  married ;  and  the  other  to  Fuseli  while  in 
Rome,  of  whom  she  was  said  to  have  been  an  admirer.  In 
one  to  the  former,  alluding  to  the  absurd  fashions  of  the  b^ 
ffinning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  she  says,  *  Come  to 
London  and  admire  our  plumes;  we  sweep  toe  skies  1  a 
duchess  wears  six  feathers,  a  lady  four,  and  every  milkmaid 
one  at  each  comer  of  her  cap.  Fashioo  is  grown  a  monster : 
pray  tell  your  operator,  that  your  hur  must  measure  just  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  the 
other.'  The  second  is  chiefly  on  Lord  Chesterfield's  advice 
to  his  son :  she  says  to  her  friend,  '  If  you  have  read  Loitl 
Chesterfield's  letters,  give  me  your  opkion  of  them,  and  what 


you  think  of  hialordahip:  Ibr  my  part  I  adnin  wit  sad  aim 
good  mawien,  but  at  the  same  tune,  I  sbooM  dctcal  \M 
Chesterfield,  were  he  alive,  young,  nd  baadsosK,  nd  at 
lover,  if  I  supposed,  as  I  do  now,  his  wit  was  the  nwh  d 
thought,  and  that  be  had  been  practising  the  gram  is  tk 
looking-i^lass.'  In  her  letter  to  Fuielt  she  gives  aa  amnDt 4 
the  exhibition  of  the  Roval  Academy  in  the  year  1770:— 
<  Reynolds  was  like  himself  in  pictures  which  jroa  have  mn . 
Gainsborough  beyond  himself  m  a  portiait  of  a  fEcodcttn  a 
a  Yandyck  habit ;  and  Zoffiuiy  soperior  to  eve^body  q  i 
portrait  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of  Abel  Dragfer,  vnk 
two  other  figures,  SubUe  and  Face.  Sir  Josh»  affitsd  to 
give  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  picture ;  Lord  Csrinle  Uf 
an  hour  after  oflerad  Reynolds  twenty  to  part  with  it,  vbid 
the  knight  generously  refused,  resigned  his  intended  ynfkm 
to  the  lord,  and  the  emolument  to  his  brother  artiai-  He ai 
gentieman  I  Anselica  made  a  very  great  addtttioB  lo  tkt 
show,  and  Mr.  Hamiltoo'a  picture  of  Briseis  psrtiaf  fra^ 
Achillea  was  very  much  admired ;  the  Briseis  io  late.  < 
Vmitimte^  elegant  and  simple.  Coates,  Dance,  Wilaoa,  ftc.,  ■ 


Mary  Moser  decorated  an  entire  room  with  flonvi  st  Fnic- 
more  for  Queen  Chariotte,  for  which  she  received  SOCif. :  tSe 
room  was  called  Miss  Moser's  room.  After  hsr  aisrria^  an 
practised  only  as  an  amateur :  ahe  died  at  an  advanced  i^  a 
1819.  When  West  was  reinstated  in  theehairof  praidanc/ 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  1803,  there  was  one  voice  forMn 
Lloyd,  and  when  Fuseli  was  taxed  with  havbg  givea  iu  be 
said,  says  Knowles,  his  biographer,  *  Well,  suppoM  I  did- 
she  is  eligible  to  the  office ;  and  la  not  one  old  woman  si  pui 
as  another  ?'  West  and  Fuseli  were  ill-accorduia  ipiriti. 

MOSQUITO  COAST.  This  country,  wEicii  bsi  mv 
taken  a  place  among  the  independent  countries  of  the  kwb> 
rican  continent,  is  ntuated  between  11®  and  16*  N.  IsL,  nd 
between  83^'  and  86®  W.  long.  Along  Uie  coart  of  tk« 
Caribbean  Sea  it  extends  from  the  m<Mith  of  the  Roais 
River  (16®  57'  N.  lat  and  86«  46'  W.  long.)  to  Pnii 
Gorda  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rama  JEUver  (11*  aO'N.ki 
and  83®  AT  W.  long.).  The  sovereign  of  the  eoastnrila 
claims  the  country  farther  south,  lying  between  Punts  Goidi 
and  the  Chiriqui  Lagune,  but  (be  states  of  Coitsriaiii^ 
Nicaragua  dispute  these  claims.  The  line  which  mnm 
the  territories  of  the  Mosquito  Coast  from  the  states  of  Uos- 
duras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costarica,  ia  not  well  detenained ;  it » 
however  presumed  that  it  runa  along  the  chain  of  motmtiiai 
irhich  traverse  this  part  of  America  from  south-cait  to  o«t^ 
west,  and  which  is  very  imperfectly  known.  In  wrh  or- 
cumstanoes  we  must  presume  that  the  estimate  of  dis  im 
of  the  country,  which  without  the  disputed  parti  is  Mtftd  u 
be  26,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  Irelaod  ia  am. 
and  including  the  disputed  districts,  34,000  sqosif  v^ 
is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  vague  appruiaiauoB  t»  tftf 
truth. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  the  coast-line  of  thiseoostn 
or  that  which  extents  from  the  Roman  River  to  fmAhiua^ 
is  high,  but  the  remainder  of  the  shore  is  low.  Akog  th»  ^ 
line  of  coast  a  series  of  keys  occur  from  tea  to  thirtj-dn 
miles  from  the  shore.  They  are  somewhat  dangaroai  to  > 
experienced  navigators,  but  shelter  that  narrow  aart  of  tM 
aea  which  lies  between  them  and  the  mamland  frm  ^ 
oceanic  swell,  so  that  it  can  be  navigated  without  dsn^  bt 
coasting  vessels,  as  the  depth  of  water  varies  hetweca  v^ 
and  fourteen  fathoms.  Yessela  sailing  iron  JaiMioa  lo  <  4f» 
Grades  a  Dies  pass  between  the  iaiands  of  Old  IWidnct 
and  St  Andrews,  and  enter  the  above-mentaooed  chsaad  bi 
the  wide  opening  in  those  parts  between  the  kejrs. 

From  the  mountain-range  which  forms  the  western  \» 
d§ry  of  the  country  several  lateral  branches  ran  off,  v^^ 
terminate  at  the  dutance  of  eighteen  to  twtntj-fbar  wm 
from  the  sea.  They  do  not  appear  to  riae  higher  thsa  6m 
1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  aen-level,  bat  they  sre  vcrr  » 
perfectly  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  mo^  wwn^ 
which  comes  close  up  to  the  shore  between  the 


River  and  Cape  Patook.  In  theaa  parts  are  9nwl^ 
peaks,  aa  Carib  Peak^  which  ia  about  4000  Ceet,  the  Pojn 
Peak,  8600  feet,  and  the  SugaP-Loaf,  SOOO  fot  abew  w 
aea-level.  ,.^ 

Along  the  low  eoaat  the  ooontiy  ia  a  level  phua,  abr^r 
elevated  above  the  aea,  but  on  proceeding  farther  iahad  tf 
rises  m  temcea,  and  here  the  plain  ia  freqeenlly  ">f^?^ 
by  depreasions  and  by  elevated  tracts  which  are  eanaeciedr^ 
the  mountain  rangea.  The  temoes  are  fhirowed  by  who 
scooped  out  l^  the  onmaU  nf  th*  rivwk    Tbsk^»*^ 
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tMNMoT  the  eamlry  areMviiimftlis,  without  treet  and  hwaeo^ 
whboot  baihet,  bat  where  the  ooontrf  iiMt  end  fom  fatlls,  it 
M  oveigiowA  with  trees*  In  the  ncinity  of  the  see  the  soil  of 
the  ttvaiuiahs  it  light  and  lies  on  e  Uyer  of  seessud,  but 
BSftrtheleas  it  prodnces  exceUent  grsss,  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  wateia  whidb  inundate  this  part  of  the  country  daring  the 
laiflj  season.  Farther  inland  these  plains  have  a  ndbct  soil, 
wUch  consists  of  a  light  loam  intennised  with  a  large  pro- 
pertisa  of  Uack  mould.  The  higher  ground,  espeeialij  near 
the  bsaks  of  the  river,  and  the  lagnnes,  haTO  a  laif^  mixture 
of  mod,  and  theae  tracts  are  mwtly  orergrown  with  pitch- 
pine.  But  in  other  plaoea  thej  are  composed  of  day  inter- 
miied  with  mould,  and  in  the  woods  which  cover  them  a 
lane  number  of  mahogany-treea,  oocoa-treea,  oaoutdiouc, 
ana  other  vduable  treea  are  met  with.  The  whole  countij, 
as  fiur  ss  it  is  known,  presents  a  continaal  altenuttian  of 


wooded  lands  and  prairies* 

The  MoaquifD  Coast  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers,  which 
south  of  Gape  Gracias  a  Dios  ran  mostly  to  the  east-eouth- 
east,  but  north  of  it  th^  run  north-east.  Many  of  them  are 
navigable  to  a  consideraole  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  it 
anpeara  thai  npids  are  ooljr  found  near  their  aouroes.  But 
tne  navigatian  is  frequency  impeded  by  the  trees  which  are 
farooght  down  during  the  rains,  and  when  the  waters  decrease 
they  are  lodged  in  the  bends  of  the  river,  where  they  are 
nDcumalated  so  as  to  form  a  dyke  across  the  current  They 
ore  psrtly  rsnoved  by  the  frnhets,  but  are  soon  replaced  by 
other  trees.  Moot  of  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers  form 
harbours,  which  however  are  only  accessible  to  small  vessels, 
as  all  timse  which  do  not  fall  into  kgunes  have  bars  across 
ehdr  mouths,  on  which  at  low-water  there  are  in  general  only 
fipom  three  to  four  feet  water  during  the  dry  season.  In  the 
iniay  season  the  ban  are  partly  removed,  but  the  easterly 
trade-winds  soon  throw  them  op  again,  when  the  rivers  have 
ennk  to  their  lowest  level,  and  the  diminished  force  of  the 
cnnrent  cannot  cany  tiie  matter  for  into  the  sea.  Blewfiekls 
RlfCTv  which  foils  into  the  lagune  of  the  same  name  (12^ 
111.  kt),  and  is  said  to  run  upwards  of  ninetjr  miles,  rises 
within  the  state  of  Nicarsf^ua.  Wanks  or  Segovia  River  also 
riaes  in  Nicsngua,  where  it  passes  near  the  town  of  Bfatagalpa 
and  Segovia.  It  is  said  to  run  S50  miles.  Its  mouth  is  near 
the  Bay  of  Gape  Gracias  a  Dios,  and  has  a  bar ;  but  the 


mar  be  entered  by  a  canal  which  unites  it  to  the  bay. 
It  is  said  to  be  navigable  to  the  iMMmdary-line  of  Nicaragua. 

The  lagnnes  are  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  country.  They 
are  not  riialbw,  stagnant  ooUectioas  of  water,  but  deep  lakes, 
oonnected  with  the  sea  by  one  or  nH»e  straits,  by  which  the 
tide  enters  them.  They  generally  recdve  one  stream,  fre- 
qnentiy  seveial  streams,  and  therefore  a  current  is  always 
observable,  whicfa  sometimes  rans  strongly.  Near  the  entrance 
of  the  lagnnes  the  water  is  brackish,  but  in  the  interior,  and 
fSpariallY  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  it  is  quite  sweet. 
These  sheets  of  water  always  extend  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  fieqnently  approaeh  one  another,  so  that  the  natives  in 
their  light  boala  can  travel  to  great  distances,  by  hauling  the 
boota  over  the  narrow  tracts  of  Isnd  which  separate  the  la- 
gvnea.  "nie  lagunes  form  good  harboun,  but  towards  the 
middle  ef  dm  dry  season  bars  are  found  acrom  the  entrances, 

nfwwer  have  much  more  water  than  the  bars  of  the 
Owiag  to  this  drcnmstance,  and  Iwcause  the  lagunes 
do  not  aahale  any  dangerous  vapours,  the  settlements  have 
ffcncinlly  been  made  on  their  banks.  The  most  extenrive, 
frani  aonth  to  north,  are  Blewfield  Lagune,  into  which  the 
Biewfidd  River  foils,— this  bgune  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles 
loafrt  and  from  eiglit  to  fifteoi  miles  across,  and  has  from 
cfarwe  to  four  fothoon  water  on  its  bar;  Pearl  Key  Lagune, 
whicb  ia  sixty  miles  kmg,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles 

the  bay  at  the  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  which  is  of  small 
,  being  onlr  four  nnles  long  snd  three  wide,  but 

foraaa  a  good  harbour,  with  38  foot  water  at  the  en- 

and  17  feet  in  tlie  interior,  and  excellent  anchoring- 

1  Gsrataaka  Lagune,  west  of  Cape  Gmcias  a  Dios, 

ilcs  long 


thirty-six  mOcs  long  and  from  eight  to  ten  wide, 
and  from  two  to  three  fothoois  deep:  the  bar  across  its  mouth 
liaa  onlx  eight  feet  water,  bat  dose  to  the  tongue  of  land 
vhieb  aepanitBa  tin  kgone  ftrmi  the  sea  is  a  narrow  channel, 
from  two  fothoaas  to  two  and  a  half  deep.  Fear  riven  of 
inodswale  aiae  foil  into  this  lagune. 

The  dhnafte  of  the  Mosquito  Coast  resembles  tint  of  Ja- 
in having  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons,  but  they  do 
esaetlyia  the  ssme  months,  and  difier  somewhat 
The   aataoMud    rains,  which   in    Jamaica 
October  and  Nofember,  centinoe  on  the  ooast  for 


four  months,  fniL  November  to  February.  They  are  heaviest 
in  December,  but  even  in  that  month  only  descend  hi 
showers :  continual  nuns  for  twenty-four  hours  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  In  the  middle  of  February  these  rains  cease. 
Then  follows  the  first  dr^  season,  which  continues  to  the 
middle  of  June,  and  in  which  only  slight  showers  are  expe- 
rienced, especially  during  the  night.  This  season  is  buc- 
oeeded  by  the  summer  rains,  which  continue  to  the  end  of 
July.  They  are  not  so  heavy  as  in  Jamaica,  where  they 
sometimes  continue  for  several  days  and  nights  without  inter- 
misrion.  On  the  ooast  the  rains  are  heavy,  but  very  short ; 
they  are  however  attended  with  heavy  thunder-storms.  From 
the  commencement  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October  is  the 
second  dry  season,  in  which  only  light  showers  occur  at  the 
begmning  and  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  The  rainy 
months  are  November,  December,  January,  and  July;  the 
dry  months  March,  April,  May,  August,  and  September; 
and  those  in  which  snowers  altemate  with  dry  weather, 
October,  February,  and  June.  The  annual  amount  of  rain 
which  hiUa  has  not  been  ascertuned,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
exceeds  the  average  of  Europe,  though  the  number  of  rainy 
days  is  not  so  large.  In  the  coMest  months  (from  September 
to  February)  the  temperature  varies  between  66**  and  70«, 
but  descends  occasionally  to  62®,  and  even  to  60®.  In  the 
three  following  months  it  varies  between  70®  and  80®,  and 
rarely  rises  higher.  In  summer  the  thermometer  ranges  be- 
tween 76®  and  84®,  sometimes  rising  to  86®.  In  autumn  the 
range  is  between  72®  and  84®.  The  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  da^  and  night  is  very  small. 
The  eastern  trade-winds,  not  bemg  stopped  by  mountain- 
rmiffes  near  the  shore,  but  passing  over  the  inclined  plane 
without  impediment,  impart  to  the  air  the  same  degree  of 
heat  which  exists  on  the  sea.  To  this  drcumstance,  and  to 
the  absence  of  stagnant  waten,  the  comparatively  great  salu- 
brity of  the  dimate  is  to  be  attributed,  which  is  confirmed  by 
dl  modem  trevellera  who  have  redded  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  country,  though  contrary  statements  have  been  made 
by  modem  writen.  During  the  long  rains  (November  to 
February)  northem  winds  prevail,  but  from  the  middle  of 
February  they  decline  to  tne  east,  where  they  constantly 
aettle  at  the  end  of  March,  and  during  the  three  following 
months  they  blow  with  considerable  force.  In  August  and 
September  they  are  light,  variable,  and  mterrupted  by  calms : 
and  in  October  the  wind  passes  between  east  and  north,  until 
it  aettles  entirely  in  the  last  quarter.  Dew  is  not  frequent, 
and  never  heavy,  but  the  thundei^storms  are  sometimes 
terrific.  Hurricanes  are  not  experienced,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  earthquakes,  even  of  a  slight  kind,  Imve  occurred,  thoush 
most  of  the  surrounding  countries  are  frequently  vidted  by 
them,  espeddl^  Guatemala. 

Vegetation  is  as  vigorous  as  in  any  country  between  the 
tropics.  The  grasses  with  which  the  savannahs  are  clad  often 
attain  a  height  of  five  or  dx  feet.  The  number  of  vege- 
tables which  are  cultivated  with  success  is  great ;  the  most 
common  are  plantains,  bananas,  arrow-roo^  Indian  com, 
yams,  cacao,  sugar-cane,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
cotton,  cassava  or  mandioc  Coflfee,  cocoa-nut  trees,  pdm- 
dl  trees,  and  orange  and  lime  trees  are  planted ;  the 
woods  contsin  a  great  number  of  trees  whose  fruits  are 
edible,  or  which  affim  timber  and  cabinet-woods,  or  are  useful 
in  other  respects.  Sudi  are  the  pme-apple  tree,  cab- 
bage tree,  fan  pdm  tree,  caoutdHNic  tree,  avocado  pear, 
pimento  tree,  live  oak,  sapotill  tree,  papaya  tree,  cdabass 
tree,  mamei  tree,  guajava  tree,  mangrove  tree,  cacao  tree,  silk 
cotton  tree,  mahogany  tree,  cedrele,  yellow-wood  tree,  iron- 
wood  tree,  dog-wood,  ebo  tree,  cashew  tree,  lassa  tree, 
guanco  tree,  pock  wood,  rosewood  tree,  the  castor-oil  plant, 
brarilletto  tree,  and  a  few  othera.  In  the  woods  the  indigo 
plant  is  found  wild ;  vanilla  and  sarsaparilla  are  gathered,  the 
last  mentioned  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  afford  a  considerable 
article  of  export. 

Cattle  are  veiy  numerous  and  of  a  large  rize ;  horses  abound, 
but  they  are  not  large:  asses,  sheep,  and  goats  are  not 
kept,  but  hogs  are  abundant.  Fowls  are  numerous.  Severd 
kinds  of  monkevs  are  found  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the 
riven,  where  sJso  the  jaguar  and  the  tiger-cat  are  met  with. 
Other  animds  are  the  racoon,  the  opossum,  grey  squirrels, 
deer,  and  the  manati.  Alligatora  are  found  near  the  embou- 
chures of  dl  the  riven ;  lisards  are  common  ;  the  iguana  is 
distinguished  by  its  sixe,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  There 
are  severd  kinds  of  snakea,  four  of  which  are  slated  to  be 
poisonous.  The  land-tortlea  bdonff  to  the  spedes  Testudo 
tabulata,  and  are  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  long,  but  their 
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fleih  b  1m  MieraiedtbiiitlialortlieMhtartlet,  offrbMshfiMI 
pmnbm  are  tlmmjn  to  be  met  with  on  the  km  opporile  the 
coetty  to  which  many  boeti  from  Jemaicft  mm  the  Cmymmm 
mort,  where  thef  take  eepecially  green  tiutlei  (Chekmk 
midat)  and  hawka-lnlla  (Chelonia  caretta).  The  birds  are 
iaperractJjr  known.  AnKng  then  are  diflerant  kinda  of 
parrota,  the  veUow*tail  (Ganicoa  M  onteauma,  Lmi*),  hai 
birda,  the  buck  Yultare  or  John  crow  (^Cathartet  ibrtens), 
•eteval  lunda  of  piseons.  Several  kmda  of  tlucks  and  the 
pelioan  f  Peleoanns  nicns^  have  been  notioed.  Fiah  ia  abvn* 
dant  in  the  lagunea  and  nven.  Fifteen  ipedet  are  cnnght  m 
the  aea,  thirteen  in  the  lagunet ,  and  perliapi  more  than  ten  in 
the  riven.  The  ahark  and  the  mw-Btk  (Priflda  antiovoram) 
are  freauent  in  the  sea  and  the  lagonea,  and  along  tne  ooait 
the  fl/ing-fiah  abounds.  No  shell-fish  are  notioed,  eioept 
oTstera.  Crabs,  emwfishs,  and  some  kinds  of  lobsters  are 
freqoentljr  nwt  with.  Honey  is  ffeqnentlr  used  as  sugar. 
Moaquifos  are  not  oonunon,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  strong 
winds  that  genendly  blow.  Sand-flies,  sand-fleas,  and  can* 
tipedes  (Sootopendra  morsitans)  are  common. 

The  mijori^  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  materially  difler  from 
die  other  savage  tribes  of  America.  But  the  ro]in|^  tribe, 
called  Sambos,  show  evidently  a  strong  mixture  with  the 
negro.  The  colour  of  the  other  tribes  is  a  dear  brown ; 
bnt  that  of  the  Sambos  is  much  darker,  approaching  sometimes 
to  bbck ;  and  whilst  the  bbck  hair  of  the  former  is  lank,  that 
of  the  Samboa  is  curiy,  in  some  cases  resembling  wool.  The 
Sambos  have  also  thicker  lips,  and  are  stronger  built.  There 
exists  a  tradition,  that  a  vessel  containing  a  great  number  of 
negroes  was  cart  away  on  this  coast,  that  the  negro  males 
were  killed  by  the  natives,  who  married  the  negro  women. 
Among  them  are  also  a  few  Caribbees,  probably  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who,  in  1797,  were  sent  from  the  islcnd  of 
Dommioa  to  that  of  Roatan,  mid  who  afterwards  emigiated  to 
the  continent  of  America.  Thejr'are  shorter  in  stature  than 
the  other  tribes,  but  stronaer  built,  have  a  somewhat  convex 
noae,  and  are  cUsdnffuishea  by  greater  vivacity  and  industry. 
All  the  tribes,  though  thej  speak  diflerent  dialects,  distinguish 
themselves  from  other  nations  by  the  name  of  Mimkitos,  which 
the  Europeans  have  changed  into  Mosquitos.  The  natives  of 
this  country  live  mostly  on  the  produce  of  their  fields,  on 
which  they  cultivato  maiie,  cassava,  yams,  plantains,  pine- 
applea,  coooaout-trees,  and  some  other  fruits ;  but  the^  eat 
also  hne  quantities  of  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  the  wild  animals 
whichuieykill,  or  of  their  cattle.  They  show  considerable 
skill  in  making  canoes,  of  which  the  larger  kind,  called  doriea, 
are  frequently  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long.  They  are  made  of  a  single  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Though  In  general  very  indolent,  the  natives  are  good  seamen, 
and  have  frequently  esmd  the  prsise  of  English  naval  officers, 
who  hare  emplored  them  and  their  canoes.  They  have  also 
aoQuired  some  skill  hi  wearing  cotton-atufis. 

The  comflseroe  of  the  Mosquito  Coast  is  carried  on  b^  a 
few  Engliah  families  which  are  settled  there.  They  receive 
European  goods  for  the  market,  commonly  fWmi  Beliie,  but 
also  by  vesrels  sent  from  Jamaica  and  other  English  settle* 
amnta  in  the  neighbourhood.  Vessels  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Cayman  Islands  to  the  kevs  along  the  coast  to  catch  turtles, 
also  import  occssionall/ a  rew  articles.  In  this  manner  the 
nadves  are  ■uppliod  with  some  coarse  Imen  and  cotton  stufis, 
with  verr  inainmvnt  guns,  gunpowder,  balls  and  shot,  some 
cutting  Instruments,  as  axes,  knives, 


blades,  iron  kitchen 
utensils,  fishhig-books,  j^lam  beada,  gosmmsr  hata,  American 
tobaooo,  pipes,  fliou,  girdles,  bows,  and  mugs  of  earthenware, 
rum,  bfandy,  and  lk|ueurs.  These  articles  are  exchanged  for 
rattle,  especially  cows,  turtle-shell,  hides  and  horns,  sarmpa- 
rilla,  vanilla,  oaoutohooc,  gummi,  cacao,  pioMnto,  castor-oil- 
nats,  mahogany,  fustic,  and  some  artidea  from  the  central 
American  ststes:  aa  cochmeal,  silver,  gold-dust,  and  ailver 
and  gold  coin.  Some  of  the  tribes  m  the  more  remote  diatricta 
have  some  intereouiae  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

This  eoast  was  one  of  the  first  places  where  the  Spaniards 
tried  to  form  a  settlement.  Alonso  de  Ojeda  and  Diego  da 
NicuMsa  visited  this  coast  in  1512,  with  about  a  thousand 
advantnrsn;  bat  the  natives  resisted  the  bvasion  with  great 
patreverance,  and  the  Spaniards  were  compdled  to  leave  the 
ronntry  aflar  havfa^f  lost  a  ooMtderable  number  of  nmn. 
When  the  neighbouring  countries  Guatemala  and  Nican^va 
had  submitted  to  Davthi  (1622),  and  iVdro  Alvanalo  (1628), 
the  Spaniards  again  tried  their  arms  Munst  the  natives;  but 
chey  were  notsnocesilal.  They  sent  there  in  the  seventeenth 
^otury  several  missionaries,  some  of  whoa  died  the  death  ot 

Ytyrs.    All  these  eventa  increased  the  hatred  of  the  aatiiwi 


to  the 
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Bfumishnaae.  Whmithebaamasen«««hsM 
sayenlaanth  eentary,  they  w«e  leoslvad  by  AtTii 
rith  open  arms,  and  resorted  to  ihs  hnns  Jsb 
as  the  aafeat  retreat  when  thef  ware  MMri^r 


By  meaM  of  the  hnecaamis  k  'sanwi  tSNi 
giople  wm^ brought irtocpnnectian  withths  Ba^QTMritk, 
first  protection  the  English  governsMnt  graaisd  ikim  mm 
cottfiraMdbyatreatyinld70.  The  fintrnttlMMorEii! 
lishmen  on  this  coast  dataa  from  17S0,  vhca  mm  kmHiu 
established  themselves  at  Cape  Gndm  a  Diss  ea  BM  hm 
and  Blewfield*s  Raver.  As  these  settlemeals moa  sodsMi 
certain  degree  of  prosperity,  especially  by  MMrriittr  vitk  tta 
inhabimnto  of  the  Spnii  oi^SfT/^  £^^i^ 
sent  there  sooM 
few  small  forts^ 

engaged  to  abandon  these  

leave  the  countnr.  This  was  dona,  but  m'veml  fewiiso^ 
bllshed  on  Blewfiold*s  Lsgoon  dkl  not  obey  tfassidwefn« 
government,  and  reaaained  there.  It  is  staled  tkat  n  ITTt 
the  number  of  English  settled  en  the  MeSqaiia  Cmi  mami 
to  1400  uidividuals.  These  people  were  enlinlv  sftadMi 
br  the  pence  of  1783,  and  were  obliged  to  fo  Is  UiK.  bm 
afterwards  the  Spaniarda  made  the  last  stasmpt  is  nai^ 
the  coast,  br  taking  possession  of  the  fbct  en  fiU  fUm. 
which  the  English  had  abandoned.  But  thw  vcn  la^f 
defeated  by  the  natives.  England  agam  took  tbeeowiM 
its  protection.     In  1823,  when  the  Ststas  of  Ceaual  Amm 


le  MTSonsm  

s,  in  1741.    But  by  the  peaosof  17C3  £s|^ 
ifortsaiid  to  esmpsi  the  sDloaaa  n 


acquired  tfaeu-  independence,  that  of  Nkasr^as  dan 
Mosquito  Coast  as  a  portion  of  its  territories,  bat  tksw 
were  rejected  by  EngUnd  and  the  king  of  the  MsMUBa^  it 
was  then  ascertained,  that  the  Spaniards  thwlwi  m 
treated  the  kmff  as  an  independentaoverBignia  1817,  «M  M 
paki  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Guetemela.  Itappswtihsi  n  p* 
sent  the  chums  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua  hsvebsra  fl««i^ 
with  the  exception  of  there  which  refer  to  the  eseairr  \rm 
between  Punta  Gorda  and  the  Lagime  of  CbfaioH.  ')im^ 
while  the  king,  whore  power  is  absolule,  km  ceded  diAsoi 
districts  with  almost  sovereign  power  to  some  E^^hhrn^ 
who  hare  formed  settlements  on  BlewfieU's  Lsgwt  ml « 
the  banksof  Bkick  River,  butother  portions  ham  not  nttoi 
rettled.  It  is  probable  that  hi  conne  of  time  this  tuatn  i ^ 
become  an  English  cokmy,  especially  as  the  aslitc  pofvma 
has  hitely  grestlv  decreased,  neariy  half  of  it  ksisy  tat 
swept  away  by  the  smalUpox. 

(UenderMm's  Ae€)omU  cf  the  Srititk  SeiHmmi  «r  A» 
duroi,  &c ;  Robert's  AarraHtm  tf  Vofofm  md  Eitmwm 
m  tkt  Bam  CoaM  ami  tke  Imi^nor  ^  CemndAmr^* 
Young's  ^anatim  ^a  Retidmee  m  ike  Mm^mfC^  ^ 
MM  1839-1841 ;  and  BeridU  iiberdm  Umtmmhmf  e^ 
l%mk  dm  Mo$qmiokmdm  eon  der  cfesu  arnaasftsi  l^ 
musMm,  Beriin,  1846.) 

MOUFLON.    rSnnar,  P.C] 

MOVING  POWERS.  The  means  empkiyed  is  r«*w^ 
tion  to  machmeiy,  independently  of  the  esses  ia  «k«t » 
fomof  grarity  is  applied  directly,  asm  mndsfthr  abas' 
of  a  dock,  are  the  strength  of  men  and  aaiBMla,  thf  pmi* 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  expansireforeeof  slama,sndihr«M 
of  wuidorwaler:  it  is  even  probable  that  ths  rmmdf  f» 
posed  actiona  of  tlie  salvanic  fhnd  and  offend  gaapovdwvJ 
m  time  be  numbered  amonsrimotive  ferom  fer  Jaifrilwo^ 
riages,  vesrels,  or  machines.  The  first  and  second  el  Iht  pe«^ 
shore  named  hare  been  treated  under  AanasL  fesmsw 
P.  C.  S.  and  AtMoamBic  Railwat,  P.  C.  S.  ;  mi  m 
force  of  steam  under  SraAM-Evouns*  P.  C,  pi  478  if  if 

The  mtensity  of  a  moving  power  b  alwaya  ertmmrd  W  * 

amount  of  the  resistonoe  whieh  is  uimcnms  mdilkem* 
through  whieh  the  equivalent  of  that  rasismnes  n  sm**."* 
or  rsised  verticslly,  hi  a  given  time.  ThM,  hi  iht  stocm  « 
Anmial8trength[P.C.8.]ith«  bam  shown  thsi  s  nm  • 
horre,  &e.,  can  convey  a  certam  weight,  aapremrrf  m  f^^ 
through  a  certam  number  of  miles  dwtof  a  werking*?  ^ 
the  conthmed  product  of  the  weiriu,  im  diimri.  md  m 
tune  hm  been  made  to  denote  the  insonritiref  the  ppwr*  -" 
pound  being  the  unit  of  weight,  one  mile  UMC  el  duMm^  "^ 
one  hour  tlwt  of  tinw :  in  retimatiiy,  howrrer,  ihs  p^^w  • 
aa  engine  or  machine  it  ia  usual  to  nensidir  ana  feet  mtt**f 
of  distance  aad  one  mmnte  m  the  unit  of  lima,  sa«  f  <*^ 
bemg  the  unit  of  weight :  the  action  of  the  aev«r  «*  *^ 
over,  supposed  to  be  contmaed  dvriag  aB  Ihs  urns  tai:  ^ 
machine  is  at  work. 

Originally  the  larger  kind  of  m^iiwa,  exfepi  mck  •  •** 
impelled  by  wind  or  water,  new  ssered  tiy  the  ftmmdk^^ 
and  whan  other  agania  were  cmplegM,  the  grem  ffewt  ^  ^ 
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'X  is  hairy,  pink,  with  narrow  lanceolate 
irers  have  a  disacreeable  alliaoeous  smell : 
.<*olourcd,  the  wings  purple  or  violet,  and 
bite.    The  legumes  about  3  inches  long, 


The  racemes  are  from  I  to  1^  feet  long,  lax,  and  many- 
flowered.    The  calyx  is  hairy,  pink,  with  narrow  lanceolate 

segments.    The  flowers  have  -  ""- ^'^  -"■ --"  • 

the  vexillum  is  flesh-coloured 
the  keel  greenish  white.  The  legumi 
the  thickness  of  the  finger,  closely  covered  with  strong 
brown  stinging  hwrs.  The  seeds  oblone,  variegated  with  a 
white  hilum.  A  mixture  of  the  hairs  of  these  two  species 
form  the  Cowitch  of  commerce.  The  ripe  pods  are  dipped 
in  syrup,  which  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  when  the 
syrup  has  attained  the  thickness  of  honey,  by  means  of  the 
hairs  becoming  mixed  with  it,  it  is  used  as  a  medicine,  uid  is 
considered  a  good  anthelmintic,  as  it  occasions  no  uneasiness. 
It  is  given  from  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful  in  the 
morning,  fasting.  The  hairs,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  pro- 
duce an  intolerable  and  punful  itching.  A  vinous  infuuon 
of  the  pods,  twelve  to  a  ouart,  is  said  to  be  a  certun  remedy 
for  dropsy.  A  strong  inrusion  of  the  roots,  sweetened  with 
honey,  is  used  by  the  native  practitioners  in  India  in  cases 
of  cholera  morbus.  It  is  likewise  considered  a  powerful 
diuretic. 

M,  wens  has  racemose  flowers  and  legumes  clothed  with 
stinging  bristies ;  the  leaflets  have  a  shining  tomentum  be- 
neaUi.  The  flowers  are  large,  white  or  yellow,  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  wings  red.  The  seeds,  from  their  re- 
semblence  to  an  eye,  are  called  by  the  French  Yeux  hour- 
riquet  or  ass's-eyes,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  seed  has  the 
name  ox-eye-bean  in  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
the  species  u  a  native. 

A  rich  soil  suits  these  plants,  and  they  are  easily  ndsed 
from  cuttings,  but  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivation, 
excepting  for  botanical  gardens. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictumory;  Lindley,  Flora  Medica; 
Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botany.^ 

MULE,  MULE-JENNY.  rCoTTow  Spikitijio,  P.  C, 
p.  96 ;  CoTTOM  Makufactubx,  P.  C,  p.  98.] 

MULGE  DIUM,  a  genus  of  planU  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Compositae,  the  suborder  Liguliflorae,  the  tribe 
CichoracesB,  and  subtribe  Hieraciae.  It  has  many-flowered 
heads,  a  double  involucre,  the  inner  of  one  row,  the  outer  of 
short  lax  imbricated  scales ;  the  fruit  compressed,  constricted 
above,  and  terminating  in  a  ciliated  disk ;  the  outer  rows  of 
the  pappus  rigid  and  brittie.  There  are  several  species  of 
this  genus. 

M,  alpinum,  has  glabrous,  lyrate  at  the  base,  arrow-shaped 
leaves,  tne  terminaflobe  large  triangular-hastate  acute ;  the 
stem  simple,  heads  racemose,  bracts,  peduncles  and  involucres 
glandular,  hairy ;  the  fruit  oblong,  not  attenuated,  with  many 
ribs.  This  plant  has  blue  flowers  in  small  numerous  heads, 
with  a  stem  about  three  feet  high.  It  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some plant,  and  is  the  only  British  species  of  the  genus.  It 
is  the  Sonchus  ccmdeus  of  Smith  in  the  English  botany.  The 
only  locality  in  which  it  grows  in  Great  Britain  is  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland.' 

M,  floridanum  is  a  native  of  America,  and  on  account  of 
its  excessive  bitterness,  is  called  Gall  of  the  Earth. 

(Babington,  Manual;  lindley,  Vegetable  Kmadom,) 

MULIER.    [Bastar©,  P.  CJ 

MULINA'RI,  or  MOLINA'RI,  STETANO,  an  Italian 
engraver,  known  for  his  numerous  prints,  after  drawings  bv 
the  early  Italian  masters.  He  was  Dom  at  Florence  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
A.  Scacciati,  whom  he  assisted  in  a  series  of  engravings  after 
the  most  beautiful  drawings  in  the  Florentine  Collection. 
Forty-one  only  were  executed  during^  Scacciati 's  life :  the  re- 
maining flfty-nine  were  executed  entirely  by  Mulinari.  These 
were  succeeded,  in  1775,  by  a  collection  of  prints  afler  draw- 
ings of  the  earliest  masters,  from  Cimabue  to  Pietro  Perugino, 
under  the  titie  '  Istoria  Pratica  dell'  Incomindamento  e  Pro- 
gressi  della  Pittura,  o  sia  Raccolta  di  60  Stampe  cetratte  da 
ugual  numext)  di  disegni  originali  esistenti  nella  Galleria  di 
Firen^;'  which  was  followed,  in  1780,  by  a  still  more 
interesting  work  on  the  five  great  Italian  schools  of  painting, 
^  Saggio  dclle  Cinque  Scuole  di  Pittura  Italiana.*  Mulinari 
died  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  aged  about 
fifty-five.  Among  the  above-mentioned  works  are  four  after 
L.  da  Vinci,  ^ve  after  Michelangelo,  twenty-two  afler  Ra- 
phael, eight  after  Julio  Romano,  six  after  Polidoro  da  Cara* 
vaggio,  twenty-six  after  Parmegiano,  ^ye  after  Daniele  da 
Vol  terra,  eight  afler  Barocci,  seven  afler  Cesare  Procaccini, 
three  after  Guide,  three  after  Sacchi,  thirteen  after  Guercino, 
and  many  others.  Nagler  has  given  a  list  of  about  two  hun- 
dred of  them  in  his  Kunstier  Lexiccn, 
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MtJLLER»  the  attne  of  two  y«rf  eakbatodGna  *% 
gravers,  lather  and  son. 

JOHAXV  GOTTBABO  VOV  Mui.LBB,  tbt  cUcT,  ««  kn  r 

Bemhausen,  near  Stiittsirt,  in  1747.    Uis  Mmt,  «bo  t. 
an  official  ntuation  under  the  govenunent  of  hnosmti  ^ 
try,  wished  to  educate  Miiller  for  the  dmr^  bat  the  \  .-. 
showed  80  much  ability  for  art  in  the  (1761)  ar«lvf«.». 
blished  Academy  for  the  Arta  at  Stattgart,  thst  tli(»'  1.  .i* 
himself  urged  him  to  follow  art  aa  his  profcaion.    Af'>  . 
ingly,  in  1764,  Miiller,  under  the  iouaediats  patroDtev  (.•  •!# 
duke,  entered  the  school  of  the  court  paialer,  GtuUii  «> 
recommended  him  to  follow  engimiinsr,  whidi  bs  purMt.  ■ 
six  years  (1770-76),  at  Paris,  ander  Wille,  with  mcIi  i^  .«• 
that,  in  1776,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fmnfa  A  •. 
demy.    He  was  recalled  in  the  sane  year  by  the  l>iu.f  <  v 
to  Stuttgart    Hb  last  work  in  Paris  was  a  good  pon-t :  • ' 
his  master,  J.  G.  Wille.     The  fint  work  vkicfa  b<>  m«- 
pleted  at   Stuttgart  was  Alexander,  Cooqoerarof  Ht^ 
after  Flink,  which  he  took,  in  1781,  to  Paris  to  be  ftnhu^i. .. 
venturing  to  work  off  so  valuaUe  a  plate  at  tbe  tUo  n.- 
perienced  copper-plate  press  established  by  hiaaelf  in  >.  :. 
gart    In  1785  he  was  invited  to  Paris  to  engiavc  ciie  pt* .  t 
of  Louis  XVI.,  painted  in  1774  by  Dupleans;  bat  tbr  y.-:  ^ 
from  which  Bervic  engraved  the  same  king  wis  psuiit^   : 
years  later,  and  Bervic's  is  accordingly  a  more  cbsrv^T  - 
portrait  of  what  he  eventually  was.     In  1802  Mb!»«-  fi> 
made  profeswr  of  engraving  in  the  acuteny  at  Simu. 
where  ne  instructed  several  oi  the  best  engrsven  of  (imii  , 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  eenturj.  to  . 
whom  his  own  son.  Christian  Frederick,  is  the  forenio^t.   it- 
was  elected  successively  a  member  of  the  princifai  Uf , 
academies ;  was  presented  in  1808,  by  the  King  indt^-^. 
Wurtembei^g,  with  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit;  lad  is  ^  ' 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Wiirtembenr  Crpwa  by  l*"  - 
rick's  successor,  Sang  William.    He  diecf  at  Stnttfrtrt  a 


and  in  the  same  veaf  a  bicwraphy  of  him  wis  publobea  a : 
'Schwabische  Alerkur,'  No.  71. 

Miiller  engraved  only  thirty-three  plates,  a  sosU  imr  ^ 
but  some  of  them  are  large  and  eTaborste  woriii;  thn  r- 
however,  chiefly  portraits.  His  princi|ja]  worki,  t«^  « 
those  already  mentioned,  are — the  JBattle  of  Bunker  i  n 
afler  Trumbull,  engraved  in  1799;  the  Msdonns  duu  .v;- 
giola,  for  the  Mu^  Fran^ais,  engraved  in  1804,  by  r.  • 
considered  superior  to  the  print  of  the  same  fub^t 
Raphael  Morghen;  a  St  Catherine,  with  twoAo^M)  !•: 
L.  da  Vinci ;  and  the  portrait  of  Schiller,  after  A.  Grii 

Chbistiak  Fbisduch  yon  MiiiXKB  surpsMed  hi$  u-  '- 
but,  owing  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  his  cveer,  his  y    < 
are  even  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  elder  UvWtt.  b* 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1783,  and  he  died  at  Pirn,  t*- 
Dresden,  in  1816,  aged  only  thirty-three.    He  wss  an ' 
educated  by  his  father  in  all  those  bnmches  of  the  im  « b . . 
by  his  own  experience,  he  knew  to  be  requisite  to  contii'u 
an  excellent  engraver ;  and  in  1802  he  sent  him  to  coni|> 
his  studies  in  the  great  world  at  Paris,  where  at  thsi  tint  •" 
miyjority  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in  Europe  were  coi «' 
together  in  the  Louvre.     Here,  in  1808,  Miiiler  cngn>(<*  <»• 
St  John  about  to  write  his  Revelations,  after  Donxttx'  " 
in  which  the  eagle  brings  him  his  pen ;  and  Aden  aad  I* 
under  the  Tree  of  Life,  after  Raphael.  He  wai  «o«bu«  ^''- 
shortly  afterwards  by  Rittner,  a  printseller  of  Dreidfo,  to  f • 
grave  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  most  subline  oi  u-  *-* 
paintings  of  Raphael,  the  Madonna  di  San  Siito,  to  th^  l^' 
den  Gallery.    He  was  wholly  occupied  for  the  ttmmadtr  i/  - 
short  life  on  this  plate,  which  he  just  lived  to  cenplf tr. 
he  never  saw  a  fimshed  prmt  from  it     He  removed  to  l^-^ 
den  in  1814,  and  was  appointed  profeosor  of  engra«ioc  ft>  '• 
academy  there.    His  existence  seems  alssoit  to  ksvr  *• 
wrapped  up  In  the  execution  of  this  plate :  be  wsi  ocr.:  - 
with  it  day  and  night,  and,  always  of  a  sickly  eemtinti'  - 
the  infallible  result  of  such  constant  applieation  sd<j  n<"  * 
ment  soon  nmde  its  appearance ;  he  mm  in  nin  sd»:v^i  -* 
desist  for  a  while  from  his  work.     He  completed  thf  i- 
and  sent  it  to  Paris  to  be  printed  t  but  wiih  hii  p)*tr  : 
artificial  ezdtement  which  supported  him  departed  «i*o  ^' 
had  just  strength  enough  left  to  admit  of  his  beiac  csr*. 
to  the  Sonncnstein,  near  Pima,  where  be  died  hi  1*^1^*  / 
a  few  days  before  the  proof  of  his  plate  airived  frvn  <  *'' 
It  was  suspended  over  the  head  of  his Vier  as  be  lay  deni.  '»• 
reminding  us  of  the  similar  untimely  fate  of  the  gretf  c^ 
of  the  origmal,  above  whoae  head,  as  he  lay  h>  ^^  ^ 
hung  also  his  last  woik,  the  TaasfiguniM*    MuUer  ^•' ' 
wife  and  two  yoong  children. 
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4360/. :  a  imall  sketch  oT  his  own  apartment  at  Macri  alone 
brought  sixty-five  gomeas.  These  are  carious  facts :  he  him- 
aelf  receives  onl^  thirty  guineas  for  his  picture  of  Athens^  a 
finished  master-piece ;  be  dies  shortly  afterwards,  and  a  few 
months  subsec^uently  a  small  water-colour  sketch  of  his  own 
apartment,  which  probably  he  himself  would  not  have  valued 
at  much  more  than  thirty  pence,  is  sold  for  more  than  double 
the  number  of  guineas.  The  living  artist  would  appear  to  be 
lu^rcely  worth  the  shadow  of  his  own  body  when  dead. 

The  pictures,  the  fruits  of  Miiller's  second  oriental  tour, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1845,  appear 
to  have  been  the  primary  causes  of  his  early  and  unexpnected 
death,  though  the  fatal  results  of  their  bad  hanB[ing  on  the 
Academy  walls  betray  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sensibilitjr 
in  the  painter.  He  appears  from  his  own  words  to  have  anti- 
cipated much  honour  and  proportionate  benefit  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  these  works  in  the  Academy ;  far  indeed  however 
was  the  result  from  the  anticipation.  Aluller  sent  the  following 
five  pictures  to  the  Academy  exhibition  of  last  year  Q^^^)  * — 
Great  Cannon  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
Rhodes;  Head  of  a  Cingari,  Xanthus ;  The  Burial-ground, 
Smyrna ;  Tent  Scene,  Cingaries  playing  to  a  Turkish  family, 
Xanthus ;  and  Turkish  Merchants  with  Camels  passing  the 
river  Mangerelii,  in  the  valley  of  Xanthus.  Tnese  works 
were,  with  one  exception,  what  is  called  hung  out  of  sight; 
that  is,  either  so  mucn  below  or  so  much  above  the  line,  that 
they  could  not  be  easily  seen,  and  would  very  probably  be 
altogether  passed  over  b^  the  minority  of  visitors  to  the  exhi- 
bition. Miiller  felt  this  condemnation  excessively,  and  not- 
withstanding his  own  professed  resignation  to  his  fate,  he  was 
evidently  prostrated ;  tie  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness  in 
the  month  of  May,  which  ended  fatally  at  Bristol,  on  the  8th 
of  September  following.  He  died  from  enlargement  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  several  of  his  friends  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  that  the  hanginq  committee  of  1845  killed 
William  Miiller.  In  his  own  complaint  however  he  was  more 
moderate ;  he  wrote  as  follows  to  nis  friends  in  the  month  of 
May,  after  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition : — '  A  man  honourably 
leaves  his  country,  he  risks  other  and  distant  climates,  spen<u 
large  sums  of  money,  and,  after  labour  and  iatiffue,  he  returns  to 
his  home,  and  produoes  pictures  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to 
his  former  works.  His  ambition  leads  him  not  to  expect  too 
high  a  reward — only  places  where  his  pictures  may  be  seen. 
Such  had  been  my  hope ;  and  I  find  my  Turkish  Burial- 
ground  and  Xanthian  Tent  Scene  on  the  very  top  (at  least 
the  first  named)  of  the  large  room,  conspicuously  obscure. 
My  large  picture  is  not  so  badly  hung  (six  feet  or  more  above 
the  ground),  but  in  such  a  place  that  one. may  expect  but  little 
from  it'  ....  '  Such  has  been  the  reward  I  nave  received 
for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums,  of  great  labour,  the  risk  of 
health,  breaking  up  for  a  time  a  connection,  &c.,  the  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  of  a  long  journey— such  are  the  rewards,  or 
post  of  honour,  a  protected  body  afibrd  to  the  young  English 
artist  I  the  top  row  of  the  large  room.*  These  and  other  ex- 
tracts from  Miiller^s  letters  are  published  in  the  *  Art  Union 
Journal,'  in  which  are  also  several  letters  written  by  him 
while  in  the  East,  containing  a  short  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  some  interesting  details  relating  to  the  ruins,  and 
the  customs  of  the  people,  in  Asia  Minor,  illustrated  with 
several  sketches. 

Miiller  exhibited  several  pictures  at  the  British  Institution, 
among  whicli  were,  in  1845,  a  View  of  Rhodes  with  the 
Pasha's  Palace,  and  a  Dance  at  Xanthus.  He  exhibited  also 
many  excellent  landscapes  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  at 
Bristol ;  and,  besides  what  have  been  already  mentioned,  the 
following  works  at  the  Royal  Academy : — In  1841,  Sketch  of 
an  Egyptian  Slave-market;  Convent,  Bay  of  Najiles;  and 
the  Sphinx:  in  1843,  Araljs  seeking  Treasure;  Prayers  in 
the  Desert;  and  Welsh  Mill  on  the  DulKarey.  He  published 
in  1841  a  beautiful  work  entitled  *  Picturesque  Sketches  of  the 
Age  of  Francis  I.'  A  select  series  of  his  Sketches  in  the  East 
will  also  shortly  be  published. 

MIJN,  THOMAS,  is  the  name  of  an  English  writer  on 
political  economy,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  oS  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  of  whose  personal  history  scarcely  any 
thing  appears  to  be  known.  His  best  known  work,  a  small 
octavo  volume,  published  at  London  in  1664,  is  entitled 
'  Enirland's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade ;  or,  the  Balance  of 
our  Foreign  Trade  b  the  rule  of  our  Treasure.  Written  by 
Thomas  Mun  of  London,  merchant,  and  now  published  for 
Uie  common  good  by  his  son  John  Mun  of  Bearsted,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  Esduire  '  This  title<-paffe  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  partiatlars  we  have  been  ame  to  discover  re- 


ipecting  Mon.    The  book  is  deifioaed  to  Thamtt,  Fi*  -J 
Southampton,  in  an  address  in  which  Mim's  son  Mr«  :-l*  It  *  !• 
left  me  in  the  natareofa  legacy  by  my  father,  forwiuM^v..,  i 
cannot  but  value  It  aa  one  of  my  best  noveablci,  ml  m  •.   ! 
dedicate  it  to  your  lordship.    Hewas  b  bb  tiDftiL.i 
amongst  merchants,  and  well  known  to  aost  nen  »( I,   >. 
for  his  general  experience  in  affidrs,  and  nonUe  imi.j.*  . 
trade ;  neither  was  he  leas  obaerved  for  fais  iob*irr  tM>  \ 
prince,  and  zeal  to  the  common-wealth.    The  ^nun 
ooveries  of  such  men  are  commonly  not  wiprotiuiu'   • 
passage  which  occurs  m  the  body  of  the  wofk  may  trtrc  .,. 
Indication  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mon'sdtaiin^  lii> 
observed  that  Ferdinand  I.,  the  Grand  Duke  of  IVui    ■«. 
very  rich  in  treasure,  and  enlarged  his  trade  bv  irr    . 
merchants  great  sums  of  money  at  a  low  interest,'  br  i>... . 
*  Myself  had  40,000  crowns  of  him  gr^iU  for  s  vL.rir  r- 
although  he  knew  that  I  would  presently  send  it  «*,. 
specie  to  Turkey,  to  be  employed  in  wares  for  bi«  n».  •  * 
he  being  well  assured  that  in  this  course  of  tnsle  it  %m,  . 
turn  again,  according  to  the  old  saying,  with  s  dwt  ir 
mouth.     By  his  thus  encouraging  of  commerce,  with  ^  •  > 
thirty  years  the  trade  of  his  port  of  Leehorn  is  m  m  t  • 
creasea,  that,  of  a  poor  little  town,  as  I  myself  koev  y 
now  become  a  fair  and  strong  city.'    Ferdmind  I  iluil  i-  ■ 
a  reisn  of  twenty-two  years,  in  1609 ;  it  is  stnmge,  ti  >  >    > 
that  Mr.  Macpnerson,  who  quotes  thb  pasmge  b  hu  *  ^r 
of  Commerce,'  should  place  it  under  toe  yeir  1690,  r^i  .*. 
ing  that  '  probably  Mr.  Mun  was  in  Leghon  sboot  th!> ' 
and  may  have  written  his  book  about  1^.'    Tbe  coo* 
of  Mr.  M*Culloch  (<  Principles  of  Political  Ecooom.T. ;.  ' 
that  the  book  was  probably  written  about  163S  or  i^-« 
likely  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth.    Mun,  being,  s* «.    - 
seen,  a  foreign  merchant  of  the  highest  emnieoee  bcf<>rr 
can  hardly  have  been  bom  later  than  IMO,  and  ino»i  ^r 
was  dead  lone  before  1660.     His  '  England's  Trtt^.*^ 
addressed  to  his  son,  and  begins :— *  My  son,  ins  iurz*r 
course  I  have  endeavoured,  after  my  manner,  bni'D\  u.  • 
thee  two  things :  the  first  is  piety ; ....  the  second  t«  ,* 
...  so  am  I  now  to  speak  of  money.'  But  whether  th  >   - 
discourse  was  even  published  we  oo  not  know.  31  un.  iw 
has  always  been  understood  to  be  the  writer  ot  att<'i 
titled  *  A  Discourse  of  Trade  from  England  to  the  L 
Indies,  by  T.  M.*  4to.  London,  1621. 

The  object  of  this  last-mentioned  work  is  to  <it  t- ' 
East  Indb  trade  from  the  charge  brought  agAmi"  •'  ' 
hausting  the  national  wealth  by  occasiooinfl:  id  snoiui '  > 
tation  of  treasure,  or  of  gold  and  silver.    Mun  Awi  r»>' 
or  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the  true  profit  of  the  o mn 
any  branch  of  commerce  b  to  be  measured  by  tbe  U 
money  which  it  annually  brings  into  the  ooontn      ' 
contends,  that,  although  the  trade  with  tbe  Ejst  lw«  (^ 
sidered  by  itself,  would  U|X>n  this  principle  be  a  locrtw*  :• 
yet  it  became  in  reality  profitable  in  ounseooence  o  t' 
portation  of  certain  commodities  which  it  enabled  ib  un.  • 
other  European  countries,  from  which  in  diis  way  «< 
back  every  year  a  much  larger  amount  of  trpsson". 
sent  out  to  Indb.    The  reasoning  b  the  same  thit  ««•  • 
wards  employed    by  Sir   Josiah   Child  in  his  v 
pamphlet,  *  The  East  India  Trade,  a  most  profiu^V  i 
this  Kingdom,'  publbhed  in  1677.  The  same  do(tr:.<  • 
expounded  in  Mun's  other  work,  bb  *  EngUnd'i  l^' 
by  Foreign  Trade,'  the  fourth  chapter  of  nhkh.  { r: 
relating  to  the  East  Indb  trade,  is  headed,  'The  t\\*   • 
of  our  monies  in  trade  of  merchandise  b  a  mesm  tv 
our  treasure.'    The  fundamental  principle  of  thai  v< 
stated  in  the  second  chapter  : — *  The  ordinary  mi-^'* ' 
crease  our  wealth  and  treasure  b  by  foreign  trade.  «i<  " 
must  ever  observe  this  rule — to  sell  more  to  strsnttr^  • 
than  we  consume  of  theira  in  value.*     Perhaps  the  f '[• 
what  has  been  called  the  mercantile  or  balance  of  tn**-  \ 
had  scarcely  before  been  so  distinctly  avowed,  st  Uis: 
English  econombt.    The  work,  which  extends  to  t^   •- 
contains  twenty-one  chapters  m  all.    It  was  lonfc  !>*«**  ^ 
as  a  great  authority,  and  was  reprinted  at  Loodou  in  i'' 
1698,  m  1700,  and  in  1713 ;  and  a  last  editkw  mi  \r  • 
at  Glasgow  in  1755.    A  copy  of  the  first  editioo  in  ^h 
tish  Museum^  which  b  marked  by  ita  former  ^is^0tm<  y 
doDO  filii  auctorb,'  contains  a  few  brief  manuscript  <I*^  '' 
on  the  margin,  in  general  however  expretti&g  os<*^*.' 
writer  s  agreement  or  diasent 

MUNDAY,  ANTHONY,  must«  acooitfiiw  to  kii  ^   ^ 
have  been  bom  in  1559.    Hb  early  lift  b  anost  uu. 
known ;  but  he  was  at  ooe  time  afamd,  and  desdribci  i    - 
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■mMk  hh  Eudid  tad  ft1g«bfa,  Mr.  Brofira,wlio  wm  tfiea  m- 
Dl^jrod  in  •  ptmh  (if  which  Mr.  MoCarth^,  •  Canbridge 
MMter  of  Arte,  wu  the  proprietor.  This  hMt-iMUMd  gentle- 
■M,  b«ii|^  tliCD  abont  to  Yiait  England,  promiaed  to  take 
ioaio  of  Murphy's  poper*  with  him,  and  to  do  what  he  oould 
lo  tndoeis  his  old  tutor,  Profe«or  Woodhouse  [WooDHouas, 
P.  C],  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter.  The  first  answer 
ini  MH  Terr  encouraging.  Mr.  Woodhouse  would  sa/  no 
■Mra  than  that  if  they  would  send  the  boy  he  would  look 
after  him.  On  being  reooested  to  look  over  the  papers, 
hb  decUned,  mying,  that  he  had  no  time,  and  made  it  a 
'itde  not  to  do  so.  Ue  desired  that  the  papers  might  be 
'laken  away^  and  on  being  requested  to  allow  them  to  re- 
*aiahi,  to  neet  the  case  of  his  possibly  being  able  to  look 
at  then,  he  predicted  for  them  the  fate  of  waste  paper,  and 
the  interview  ended.  In  six  weeks  from  that  time,  however, 
Mr.  Woodhouse  wrote  a  hurried  letter  to  Mr.  McCarthv, 
stating  that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  tear  the 
^pers,  in  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy,  his  attention  was  struck 
ay  something  that  was  almost  new  to  him — ^that  on  turning 
page  after  page,  he  saw  with  delight  so  much  talent  that  he 
iras  really  uiuible  to  sav  how  long  he  remained  fixed  to  the 
•abject  that  he  intended  should  occupy  him  but  a  moment — 
that  suddenly,  recollecting  it  was  the  last  dajr  for  entrance,  he 
hastily  went  and  placed  the  name  of  the  writer  on  the  boards 
of  Cains  College.  He  concluded  by  promising  that  if  his 
friends  would  send  him  with  fifty  or  suty  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
Im  would  take  care  that  thev  should  not  be  called  on  again : 
.and  this  promise  was  fiuthfuJly  kept  Mr.  Croker  immedi- 
«ate1y  obtained  about  seventy  pounds  by  subscriptioo,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  began  his  resideace  at  Caius  College,  in  October, 
1826.  During  his  residenoe,  the  oollfge  supplied  him  with 
money,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  hb  scholanhip.  In  1 829 
lie  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  came  out  third 
'wrsngler.  The  hi^^hest  niaoe  b  sonwtimes  not  to  be  gained  by 
4my  amoont  of  genius  ana  indnstnr,  nnaooompaaied  by  strict  at- 
tention to  the  University  course  or  reading :  and  Mr.  Murphy's 
time  was  much  occupied  by  speculations  of  hia  own,  which 
would  not  turn  to  much  account  In  an  azamlaatioQ.  In  May, 
1629,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Caius ;  he  shortly  afVerwards 
took  deaoon*s  orders  (he  dki  not  proceed  farther),  and  was 
mada  dean  of  [his  collage  (the  dean  is^  at  Caius,  an  oflloer 
who,  under  the  anater,  regulates  the  chapel  discipUna)  in 
October,  18^1. 

Of  what  he  did  in  audhenaties  we  shall  presently  speak : 
va  ooald  wish  there  were  nothing  nore  lo  say  of  hisjprivate 
life.  Ha  grsdnslly  fell  iato  diaiipated  habHa,  and  in  Decem- 
Iwr,  1832,  left  Cambrtdse,  with  his  fellowship  under  seqoea- 
4ratioB  for  the  benefit  of  hb  creditors.  Tliere  m  much  excuse 
ibr  a  ifvj  young  man,  brought  up  in  penuiy,  and  pushed  by 
4ha  force  of  early  talent  iato  a  siluatioa  ia  which  ample  com- 
aand  of  money  la  accompanied  by  evennMre  than  proportioa- 
MiB  aiposare  to  temptation.  Hb  ealleae  adadtted  the  excuse 
to  its  fullest  extent :  and  thouah  it  caald  not  tolerate  theooo- 
iiaoed  rssjdenceafaa officer  who  had  shown  saeh  an  example, 
3rat  It  was  naderstaod  that  hb  ultissafea  proaMtien  to  one  of  the 
mtorm  valuable  fellowships  would  take  plaoe,  on  the  aasendment 
of  his  excesses.  AfWr  living  some  time  among  hb  friends  m 
Ireland,  he  came  to  London  in  1888,  to  bcwin  life  again  aa  a 
teacher  and  writer.  Among  other  things,  be  obtained  from 
Che  Usefal  Knowledge  Society  an  engagement  to  writa  the 
erork  on  the  Theory  of  Eouations  proMsntly  meaiioaed.  to 
October,  1888,  he  obtained  a  small  pennanent  incoBM  by  hb 
itelian  to  theesaminership  hi  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy hi  the  Univernty  of  London ;  but  burdened  as  he  was 
•»lthdebt,  thb  was  rather  an  additioa  to  the  instalmcnta  of  hb 
eiedliers  thaa  aa  increase  of  hb  own  meana  of  comfort.  He 
eahadtted  with  rssignation  to  the  efibets  of  hb  own  miscoa* 
daet,  and  showed  himself  moat  willtag  to  make  every  exertioa, 
ihsufh  well  knowing  that  naay  years  mast  elapse  before  he 
aaald.  by  nay  effort,  rsdeeai  the  groaad  ha  had  lost.  He 
died  M»ch  12,  1848,  of  a  dbsMO  of  the  laags. 

Mr  Marphy's  writings  wers  as  Ibllows  :^-^Camtknd/e  Pki- 
Itomrfadaf  TmaaacrioBs;  vol.  iii.  part  8,  General  Propertice 
•f  Oeiakalolegfala;  vol.lv.partl.OatheResoUition  of  AW 

I  of  Definite 
On  Eli- 


fabndcEqaatioas;  part  8.  Oa  the  lovesae  Method  of 
TaMrrala,  with  Physical  Applioationa ;  vol.  v.  part  1, 
arfaatiiinhsnrssa  m  ladeAaito  Numharof  Uukaawn 


4iai;  part  2,  seeoad  memoir  aa  the  laveiae  Methodof  Definite 

latsfiab;  part  8,  third  memoir  oa  the  same ;  voL  vL  part  1, 

nm  dm  naaelatluB  of  figimtioaa  ia  Fmite  Didereaeaa.   Mifo. 

^fiiM  JhMMKtfliM.-^188T,  part  1 ,  Analysb  of  the  Rootsaf 

|lf  Bi;  part  S,  Fast  Meama*  an  the  Theory  of  Analytical 


Opcntioas.  AjHrnAt  twritr— FltimiatBii  PrfarfpLai  ef  4^ 
Theories  of  Electricity,  Heat,  aad  Molecalar  Actiaaft,  part  I. 
On  Electridty,  Cembrklge,  1888,  8va. ;  A  Trtatiee  en  tht 
Theory  of  Algebraical  Equations,  London,  1889, 8v»  <  ] 
of  Useful  Knowledge) :  to  these  matt  be 
communications  to  the  Philosophical  Ma 
articlea  on  subjects  of  physics  ia  the 
beginning  with  the  letter  D. 

Mr.  Murphy's  character  as  a  amtheaiatinaa  is  taa  w«f 
known  to  require  any  comaNat  of  oaia ;  while  tba  fcria  ^  Im 
life,  aad  in  particular  those  of  hb  reaMmd  toOsa^ndga,  haw 
act  beca  recorded :  we  have  therefava  pwfcffad  ta  4t9wu  mr 
space  to  the  msertioa  of  the  ktter.  What  he«iivkt  ha«« 
been  if  the  promise  of  hb  boyhood  had  not  beea  < 
the  unfortunate  circumetanceo  we  have  described,  k  b  d«flb«i 
to  my  :  for  he  had  a  true  genius  fbr 
Before  however  he  had  aiore  thaa  < 
departure  from  Cambridge,  and  the  ainasitji  of  etrwggfinr  W 
a  livelihood,  made  it  impossible  for  him  lo  atve  his  amtfr*vi«4 
attention  to  researches  which,  above  all  ocfieni  4aamad  hai8 
peace  of  mind  and  undisturbed  leisure. 

MUIIRAY,  LINDLEY,  was  beni  fa  1788,  at  Sw«m. 
near  L«nrt»ter,  In  the  state  of  Penasylvaala,  North  A»enm. 
Hb  ^larenu  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Frieads,  md  h0  mm 
the  eldest  of  twelve  childrea.  Ue  received  the  rwdhMmto  ^ 
educatioa  at  Philadelphb,  hi  the  academy  of  tba  8eciMT  «f 
Friends.  In  1768,  hb  father,  who  was  aa  eaUrprbi^  w- 
chant,  removed  with  hb  family  to  New  Yiak*  wbara  \jmi>^ 
was  seat  to  a  g«iod  school.  At  aa  early  age  ha  was  plntf  a 
hb  father's  countiag-hoose.  In  order  ta  be  traiasd  «p  ta  ti» 
mercantile  profession,  but  havhigtakca  a  decided  dislth»  m  « 
heprevailea  on  hb  father  ta  allow  him  to  have  a  ] 
to  instruct  him  in  classical  leaining,  aad 
him  under  an  eminent  bwyer,  in  order  to  reocivw  JaatiMTH* 
in  the  law,  to  which  profession  he  hai  reaolvad  ta  da  sesi  fc-^ 
self.  John  Jay,  alierwarda  govetaut  ef  the  eOaie  ^  \»n 
York,  was  hb  fellow.etodent  About  the  ^le  aC  c< 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  aad  having  ohcaiaed  a  gam 
he  soon  afterwarda  married.  Ue  was  aedaloas  ia  bs 
tion  to  hb  businen  as  a  lawyer,  aad  verv  saeeaasA 
dbputes  comoMBced  betweea  Groat  Britafa  «a4 
The  law  then  ceased  to  he  iuoative,  aad  ha  iiHaiil  mas  tt# 
mercantile  profcasloo,  with  such  saceeas  tl«c ahaaliha  a^r w 
the  eatablbbmeat  of  Americaa  Indepeadeaca  be  tei  m-c?*-^ 
suflicient  property  to  allow  him  to  gratify  hb  wii4  of  vit^^ 
fromhusinem. 

Lindley  Murray  pnrehased  a  beautilal  aeaiaa  the  ^akm  ti 
the  river  aboat  three  anlea  fhim  New  Yorti,  hat  be4ws  ^ 
removed  to  it  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  illaem,  vhbb  h*  %  •• 
in  a  very  debilitated  state  of  body;  the  taae  of  hia  mism^<« 
was  so  much  imaaired  that  he  coald  walk  tea  Hade*  a^  tas 
debility  contmaea  to  incrsase,  la  spftia  af  ch«M  a#  sap«» 
bathing,  and  everj  ether  wsaas  of  immdi  ia  abb  W  ^ 
recourse.  Ia  1784  he  embarked  ler  Eaghmd,  wbb  has  «  - 
in  hope  that  a  climate  where  the  samaMrv  are  mi 
and  less  relaxfaig  thaa  thof  are  ia  the  Uaiosd  J 
coatribata  to  the  rsstoratioa  of  hb  sfereagth.  k 
a  hoaae  and  garden  at  UoMgate,  a  small  vill^pv  i 
from  the  city  of  York,  where  he  resided  <* 
of  hb  life.  For  a  short  tiaie  hb  ma 
but  aflerwarda  dimiaiabed  till  he  e 
ciae  except  ia  a  carriage,  or  ia  a  vaUda  bi  wh 
drawa  aboat  hb  gardea,  bat  for  i 
he  was  entirely  coafiaed  to  hb  roamll  '  la  the  i 
to  which  he  was  redaced  ho  oocapM  himself  hf  ii 
thecomposbioaafwoHuddefiymtMdad  for  tel 
ofyoath. 

Lindley  Murray's  flrat  work, « Tim  Pbvar  ar 
the  Mind,'  waa  pohlbhad  Moaraaarfy  ia  1787.     b   m 
aelectioa  of  pesssgse  from  vartoaa  aalhen,  aad  was  «i^ 
ftvoarahly  received.    The  fint  editioa  af  hb ' 
amr   waa  hreuaht  oat  hi  1798.    A  i 

aad  uie  hook  was  revbad  aod  mhfg&ihf  *a  aa- 
rprlatad.    *  Exer^ ' 
and  a  *  Key' ta  the  ] 
ia  1787,  m  which  year  he  abo  pahlbhad  m  Al 
the  GraiaaMr  for  the  aae  of  Bihwr  schools  aad  iha 
the  rtad  V  af  giaamHr.     I'ha 
eaeh  aliiar;  aad  ware  m 
The  Side  af  them  has  hi 
to  be  io.    Manay'i  Gr 
aatitlad  ta  Uttla  piaba  hiyaad  Ibe  ama  arbb  vteA  ^» 
materiab  have  been  anaaged;  they  da  aat  aaaa  ^em^mmsi^ 
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•Art  hj  dealing  homomMf  tnd  feneroiiBly  widi  itttbori 
whose  reputation  wn  etttblished,  or  of  whose  eoeoeei  there 
could  be  no  doabt.  This  was  not  potrooege,  but  eaoitable 
dtttribotion  of  the  rewards  of  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer. 
He  was  distinguished  too,  bj  his  careful  aroidance  of  the  low 
arts  of  puffing;  he  published,  for  the  roost  part,  books  of 
worth,  and  his  imprint  akme  gare  a  recommendation  to  a  book 
whic^  rused  it  above  the  necessitj  of  advertising  qttacker]r. 
Mr.  Murray  continued  to  take  an  active  share  in  his  businesB 
until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  Although  his  health 
h^  been  in  a  precarious  state  lor  soodc  months  preceding  it, 
no  danger  was  apprehended  until  two  or  three  days  befinre 
this  occurred.  Mr.  Munrny  ir^Hed  in  1807  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Elliot,  bookseller,  of  )!Xiinburgh,  by  whom  he  left 
one  son,  who  continues  his  business,  and  three  daughters. 

MUSCA,  a  eenus  founded  bv  Linnseus  for  the  reception  of 
the  Dipterous  insects,  commonly  known  as  Flies.  Tne  Lin- 
msan  genus  has  been  broken  up  b^  subscanent  entomologists 
into  many  genera  and  even  families.  Or  the  typical  family 
itfittcuto  no  fewer  than  1700  European  species  have  been 
described  by  Meigen,  and  nearly  as  many  more  extra-Euro- 
pean have  been  described  by  Robineau  Desvoidy  in  a  quarto 
volume  of  812  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject 

Many  of  the  MuaeidUt  are  interesting  on  account  of  their 
habits.  Some  of  the  species  of  IfyoUa  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  Hymenoptera,  so  that  their  larvm  when 
hatched  may  feed  on  the  stores  of  provisions  there  collected. 
The  larvsB  of  Taehina  are  parasitic  on  other  larva.  Those  of 
some  other  genera  are  only  found  in  the  dead  bodies  of  parti* 
cular  species  of  animals,  ,as  Cynomyiia,  which  reside  in  the 
carcasses  of  dead  dogs.  The  biue>bottles  and  blow-flies, 
species  of  LuciHa  liS  CkdUphora^  lay  their  eggs  in  meat, 
which  becomes  fly-blown.  AtUhomyia  deposits  its  eggs  in 
manure  or  in  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  T^qphritia  in  grow* 
in^  plants.  The  cheese-maggot  is  the  larva  of  an  insect  of 
this  fiunily  named  IHophUa  casei,  DryaepkUa  eeilaria  deposits 
its  eggs  in  fermented  liquors. 

Most  of  these  flies  arc  extremely  prolific ;  the  ovariei  of  the 
female  flesh-fly  {Sarcophaga  camaria)  have  been  found  to  be 
arranged  in  spiral  fashion  and  to  contain  as  many  as  20,000 


(Westwood,  Introduction  to  ike  modem  C/amficatum  of 
InMoctsi  and  the  writings  of  Meigen,  Haliday,  Desvoidy,  and 
Macquart.) 

MUSCA'RI,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Liliacese.  It  hss  a  globose  or  subcvlindrical  perianth 
narrowed  at  the  mouth  and  6-toothed.  The  stamens  are  in- 
serted at  about  tho  middle  of  the  tube,  the  fllaments  not  de- 
cut  rent, 

Af.  racemontmj  Grape  Hyacinth,  is  the  only  British  species 
of  this  genus.  It  abounds  in  Suffolk  nekr  Pakenham,  and  is 
found  in  some  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  ovate 
nodding  crowded  flowers,  the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  abor- 
tive ;  the  leaves  linear,  flaccid,  and  recurved.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  dark  blue  colour.  It  grows  most  abundantly  in  sandy  fields. 

The  bulbs  of  M.  mo9ckat¥m  are,  aoeording  to  Lindley, 
emetic. 

(Babtngton,  Mimml  ofBritith  Botany;  Lmdley,  Fi^p. 
loUs  Kinadom.y 

MUSCOVADO  SUGAR.     [Suoae,  P.  C] 

MUSCULAR  TISSUE.     [Tissues,  Akimal,  P.  C.  8.] 

MUSEUM  OF  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY.  This  in- 
stitution owes  its  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  Sir  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche,  who  in  1835  submitted  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cbeouer,  that  the  persons  employed  in  the  Ordnance  Geolo- 
gical Survey  had  constant .  opportunities  aflbrded  them  of 
collecting  snedmens  illustrative  of  the  application  of  geology 
to  the  usefiuporposes  of  life,  and  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
kingdom.  The  advanta^  which  would  arise  from  such  a 
eoUection,  and  its  exhibition  to  the  public,  under  the  care  of 
tte  Board  of  Public  Work^,  were  also  briefly  pointed  out 

The  Museum  now  occupies  the  houses  Nos.  6  and  6,  Craig's 
Court,  CharingwCross,  the  fonner  containing  the  Mining 
Record  Office,  and  the  latter  the  specimens ;  the  eataUkh- 
DMOt  is  open  daily  to  the  public,  between  the  hoors  of  ten  and 
four  in  summer,  and  ten  and  Ave  in  winter.  The  principal 
officen  lo  the  establishment  are  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beebe, 
already  named  as  the  Director,  Mr.  BlcUnl  Phillips,  Curator, 
who  b  also  chemist  to  the  Museum,  ooniointlv  wi^Dr.  Lyon 
Pbryfinr ;  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  is  keeper  of  the  Mining  RecoHa. 

The  objects  contemplated  in  the  arrangements  which  have 
bean  elfecied  were— to  obtain  apeefaaeoa  of  the  variow  mine* 
ral  snbstanres  used  for  tho  coutruction  of  nnbHc  works  or 


bnUdiaga,  or  for  tmA^mtida^;  wt  w&dk  m  m  swplsiij  b 
uaefiilor  oraaaMotal  porposea  iotheaits,  orlmvkkktM 
oaafol  Bielala  are  extractod;  these  beour  stn^pd  vii^  tvf^ 

towhos 


SDekkaeviNit 
or  pcactital  fnu 


to  the  inotnietiQa  oC  those 
would  be  advantageooab  either  ia  a  i 
of  view. 

With  respect  to  buildhig-otooca  it  ns^  be  obsrmd  m  iC». 
tration  of  the  utility  of  the  eaUblishownt,  that  kbtrs  niit^  i 
it  a  collection,  described  liy  appended  tickets,  of  th»  vmai 
of  building^stonot  proeured  by  thee 
aodeifl 


appcnnted  in  1836,  to  visit  tbe  quarnes  a 

lities  of  the  stone  to  be  used  in  ootldiog  the  19e«  Uowi  n 


^  Ol»i  II 

Parliament.  These  specimens,  with  the  very  shbarate  nyier  a 
whieh  their  properties  are  described,  cannot  fail  to  b*  •  mm 
of  great  ana  lasting  utility  to  tho  architect  who  hc4i  tr 
informatioa. 

In  addition  to  these  specimens  there  are  also  etkibitc^  u- 
morons  polished  gnnites,  porphyries,  and  msriiiei  frosi  titmi 
parts  of  the  kmgdom :  oome  of  the  specimens  sre  taxani  au 
columns,  and  othen  formed  into  vases. 

Another  ol^ieot  intended  to  be  efiected  by  the  fenutap  if 
the  Museum  b  the  promotion  of  impreveaaeati  ia  agriaii:i:r. 
by  exhilriting  aections  of  strata,  with  speoaKat  of  «4 
subsoils,  and  the  rocks  from  the  deoompontion  or  dinattp:!: 
of  which  they  have  been  produced.  It  is  mteaded,  faj  u^ 
department  of  the  Museum  more  eipeciall^,  to  cskibit  tk  ra- 
tions  of  geolo|;y  to  agriculture  by  imparting  sack  a  kaoi^lcf 
of  the  material  compoauig  tho  sobstnta  as  sMy  m|ai  tu 
means  of  neramnent  improveflsent  on  the  sarfiice.  Aiccv 
stituting  a  large  and  most  important  proportien  of  tb«  niun. 
riches  S[  the  easpire,  the  Director  has  been  aipedaUj  or.* 
in  collecting  specimens  of  coal  from  everr  psrt  of  the  kiifoic. 
and  the  public  havo  liberally  eontribntoa  to  this  and  iadeed  u 
every  part  of  tho  inatitution. 

An  annual  grant  is  voted  1^  Pariiament  far  tpojopai  m- 

*      of  amen  importi 


of  railway  onttinga,  a 
especially  in  the  mtnenl  districts. 

The  Museum  contains  an  extensive  ooUedioo  of  tbe  ina 
metalliferous  ores  of  Great  Britain,  withspectmeos  of  tke  .t»'t 
of  the  metallurgic  proceasea  by  which  the  netab  are  nf  ^ 
accompanied  with  illustmtions  ef  many  of  the  porpoM  t 
wnirh  the  metals  are  applied, 

l*ne  application  of  variooa  eartha  and  metsUie  oxido  a 
enamelluig,  and  the  manufocture  of  glass  and  of  fnrctlix  * 
iUoatrated  by  specimens  of  the  art  of  diflerent  sgu. 

It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  a  laboiatsn  farm  mcti'- 
department  of  the  Museum;  in  this  the  aaaljM  of  mutt: 
minerals  is  performed  for  the  public  on  very  modeisu  »m 
and  pupils  are  admitted  into  the  laboratory  tor  nHU^tm  s 
analytical  and  metallurgic  chenislry. 

In  the  Mining  Record  department  are  depssitcd  fhn  W 
sections,  and  models  ef  mines,  and  of  the  machinery  b?  *^** 
they  are  worked ;  it  also  contains  workshops  ia  wkicbss:- 
of  the  models  have  been  eonativcted;  and  colkctmt  •: 
mming  toob  uaed  in  aeveral  of  tho  dificrant  couatrieitft i^" 
exhibited.  Thia  department  having  for  its  okjedi  mxr* 
which  concern  particular  parties,  father  thsa  tbe  poUicr^ 
rally,is,from  tne  nature  of  ita  conlsnts,  not  open  to  Wi^ ' 
minale  admission,  but  every  reasonable  ftcilitjr  is da^^- 
all  operative  minere  aa  well  as  tht  oiwnmt9t9gmt»ti»J^ 
propertiea,  by  application  to  Mr.  R.  Hunt 

In  concluding  thia  brief  sketch  of  the  MaNW. «« vj 
observe  that,  owmg  to  the  great  Ubenlitjr  with  «kich  u  t» 
been  supported  by  the  governaacnt  and  by  the  pabik.  (t  W 
been  for  some  time  past  impossible  toexhtbit  the &com^'»' 
spedmens  for  want  of  room.  It  ia  undcrslDod  that, « ^  * 
aeeount,GavernoMnt  is  builduig  a  larger  and  bmn«  cown«'*' 
house  for  the  purpose,  whid  will  extend  fins  ficcn^ ' 


through  to  Jermyn-street. 
MUSHROOM.    [AeAMcna,  P.  C] 


[Aw»im,P.C>- 


MUSIS,  A  DE.  '[Vn«nsiA9e,  AeMiDO,F.C.]  ^ 

MUSOCA'RPUM,  a  genus  of  fomU  plsati,  dit  H> 
only   known.      From   the  ooal  measures  ef 
(Brongniaft.) 

MITSSOWA,  or  MA8S0WA. 
p;MO 

MUTI'LLIDiE,  a  fami^  of  Hymenopterooi  aMttt  .<*«* 
reanondhMT  to  the  Linnama  genoaMatllla.  Tbeiebe<<t-'«« 
to  LatreiUe's  division  Foiioiws,  and  aooM  of  the  9ftoa  >■ 
remarkable  for  the  power  of  their  stinga.  _ 

MUZIA'NO,  GIRO'LAMO,  aa  emiacat  Itaba  ^ 
wafhoniatA<MafieddanearBr«cia.mIAa9.  He«>r-** 
instructed  by  G.  Romaaino  at  Bvaack;  he  tk«  m^^  '' 
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tlleiitioB  to  the  cobnring  of  THkn,  Hid  ptrtkadsrlj  to  hii 
knd«mpe  Iwckgnmnds.  About  1660  be  went  to  Rome,  wbert 
be  first  tttiveted  notioe  as  m  Uaidseape-|Miniter,  and  be  was 
known  there  as  the  Oionme  de*  Paesi,  or  Girolamo  de'  Paesi, 
'  landscape  Jerome/  He  however  soon  showed  that  he  was 
eqoalJjr  eanbie  not  only  in  all  departments  of  painting,  but 
in  other  kindred  arts  likewise ;  and  he  became  one  of  the 
first  painters  of  his  time,  and  even  in  the  characteristic  grand 
style  of  the  Roman  school  be  obtained  s  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  greatest  masters.  Michelangelo  nhnself  pronounced 
Maziano  to  be  one  of  the  first  pdnters  of  the  age,  when  be 
aaw  bis  large  picture  of  the  Resurrectioa  of  Luarns,  which 
he  painted  for  the  chorch  of  Santo  Maria  Maggiote.  This 
picture  was  afterwards  remored  to  the  Appartamento  de'  Prin- 
dpi  in  the  Qninnale,  or  papal  palace  of  Mooto  Cavallo,  where 
it  still  was,  according  to  Titi,  in  1763,  but  it  was  not  seen 
there  by  Ramdobr  a  few  yean  afterwards.  There  was  a 
ResurrectiOD  of  Laaarus  by  MuiSano  in  the  Orieans  Galkfy 
at  Paris,  but  as  this  piece  was  engraved  by  S.  Vall^  for  the 
*  Cabinets  de  Craiat,'  in  1789,  as  a  part  of  the  Orleana  col- 
lection, it  cannot  be  the  picture  so  much  approved  of  by 
Michelangelo,  unless  the  account  of  Titi  is  incorrect  When 
the  part  of  the  Orleans  collection,  of  which  it  was  one,  was 
sold  by  auction  in  London  in  1800,  it  fetohed  only  fifty-six 
guineas :  who  the  purchaser  was,  or  where  it  is  now,  is  not 
pablidy  known. 

There  are  many  of  Mnsiano's  works  in  the  churches  and 
palaoea  of  Rome,  in  oil  and  in  freaoo ;  there  are  also  works  by 
biiB  in  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Foligno,  and  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  at  Loreto.  There  is  likewise  a  very 
J^ebrated  picture  by  him  of  Christ  washing  the  feet  of 
hie  disdples,  in  the  cathedral  of  Rhehns:  it  baa  been  en- 
mved  by  L.  Desplaces.  Muziano  painted  many  historical 
kndscapes,  or  landscapes  with  historical  nenonagca  or  events 
so  introduced  Into  them  as  to  be  seconoary  ofarjects,  and  of 
littie  service  beyond  aflbrding  subject  for  a  title  to  the  land- 
■cape.  Several  of  these  pictores  have  been  engraved  by 
C.  Cort,  who  executed  also  some  prints  after  other  works  by 
Muziano. 

Muziano  superintended  the  Roman  mosaie-vrorks,  and  exe- 
<nted  some  parts  of  pictores  himself  in  this  style.  Ue  per- 
formed great  services  in  the  art  of  working  in  monie:  what 
was  merely  a  crude  and  ornamental  art  of  inlaying  coloured 
stones,  he  brought  almost  to  the  perfection  of  painting.  As 
an  architect,  he  built  the  Capella  Ureporiana,  or  the  dmpd  of 
Gregory  XIII.  in  St  Peter  s,  in  wbrch  are  two  of  his  best 
pictnres,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  complete ;  they 
were  finished  by  his  most  distinguished  scholar  Cesare  Nebbia, 
A  pmnter  of  Orvieto.  Mnriono  also  completed  the  series  of 
dnwlngs  which  Giulio  Romano  had  commenced  from  the 
acolptures  of  the  Cokmna  Trejana  at  Rome,  and  the  first 
printo  of  these  bassi-rilievi  were  made  from  these  drawings: 
tibe  prints  df  Bartoli  were  engraved  fhrni  drawings  by  himsdf. 
Tlie  foundation  of  the  Academir  of  St  Luke  at  Rome  is  also 
due  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Muziano :  he  procured  the 
Mef  of  its  estaUisfament  from  Gregory  XIII.,  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  Siztus  V. 

Muiiano  died  at  Rome  in  1590,  acoordinff  to  Baglkme 
pUdolfi  mys  1592),  and  was  buried  m  the  chureh  of  SanU 
Maria  Magviore,  near  the  spot  where  his  pictare  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Lszanis  was  placed.  His  style  was  severe,  and 
more  than  ordinarily  correct  for  his  time,  though  he  may  be 
leckoned  among  the  imiutors  of  Michelangelo,  whose  ana- 
tomical display  seems  to  have  had  its  due  share  of  influence 
on  the  taste  of  Muriano.  Many  of  Muziano's  works  have 
been  engraved  b^  some  of  the  best  engraven  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eiehteenth  centuries,  and  by  his  contem- 
poraries Cb.  Alberti  snd  C.  Cort. 

(Bsfflione,  VHe  di  Pdtari,  &e. ;  Titi,  P^imre,  fre,  <&  Ro- 
ma ;  fiundohr,  Mahiard  tmd BUdhauenvbeit  M  JSem ;  Lanri, 
Sioria  IHttoriea^  8tc. ;  Waagen,  Kwuiwerkef  fre.  m  Enff- 

M  Y^ALE,  a  genus  of  spidera,  the  species  of  which  have 
their  eyes  plaoed  closely  together  at  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  thorax.  They  spin  Uieir  webs  in  the  form  of  tobes, 
io  whidi  they  reside  concealed  in  holes  in  the  ground,  or 
under  stones,  or  the  bark  of  trees.  In  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  Madame  Merian,  some  kinds  of  Afyffok 
have  become  celebrated  as  bhrd-catehinff  spklers.  Mr.  W. 
8.  Madeay  has  however  shown  that  Madame  Merian's  draw- 
ing is  not  to  be  trusted,  since  the  Mjffjak  there  figured  is  a 
■abterFBnean  s^der,  and  makes  no  net  in  which  to  entno 
small  birds,     ihe  same  dtsflnjwsned  naturalist  has  obserwd 


a  spider  betoniring to tiie genus  Asini  eatrngayooag  bird 
of  the  genus  iMsrv^M,  which  had  been  entangled  in  its  net 
in  a  garden  in  Svdney,  New  Holland.  In  a  communication 
of  Mr.  Madeay^  published  in  the  'Annals  of  Natoral 
Ubtory'  for  1842,  be  remarks  on  the  subject  of  bird-catching 
spiden  as  follows: — *  My  conviction  is  that  Madame  Merisa 
has  told  a  wilful  falsehood  respecting  MygalCf  or  rather  has 
painted  a  falsehood ;  and  that  her  foUowera  have  too  hastily 
placed  oonfidenoe  io  her  idle  tales.  My  conviction  is  that  no 
Mygak  can  catch  birds  in  its  net;  for,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
paper  printed  in  the  Zoological  Transactions,  it  makes  no 
geometrical  net  Nay,  further,  I  have  proved  that  the 
genus  NqAikL^  which  lives  in  a  geometrical  net,  does  not 
catch  birds  either  here  or  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  moreover, 
I  have  ascertained  that  birds  are  not  the  proper  food  of  this 
New  Hdhind  Epeira.*  The  Mygak  lomca,  a  Grecian 
spedes,  forms  a  very  ingenious  traphdoor  with  which  to  dose 
up  the  mouth  of  its  tobe. 

MYOSU'RUS  (from  ^t,  a  mouse,  and  ohpd,  a  tail,  the 
seods  bein|r  seated  on  a  long  receptacle  '  which  looks  exactly 
like  the  tail  of  a  mouse*),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  Uie 
natural  order  Ranunculacess.  It  has  a  calyx  of  5  sepals, 
prolonged  into  a  spire  at  the  base ;  the  petals  5,  with  a 
filiform  tobular  daw ;  the  capsules  doeely  imbricated  upon  a 
long  filiform  reoeptade,  not  bursting ;  the  seed  pendulous ; 
the  embfyo  inverted  with  the  radicle  superior.  The  only 
spedes  of  this  genus  is  ilf.  mtminitis,  which  has  a  simpfo 
leafless  smgle-fiowered  stem  2  to  5  inches  biah.  It  has  a 
very  long  receptacle,  numerous  carpels,  and  linear  leaves. 
It  growa  in  damp  places  and  in  nelds.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  Americsn  pisnt  has  been  de- 
scribed as  M.  ShoTiUj  but  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve  it 
is  the  same  as  the  British  and  other  European  plants. 

iBabington,  Matmai,) 
iYOSoniJS  (from  iiSr,  a  mouse,  and  mt,  the  crude  form 
of  oil,  an  ear),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Baraginefls.  It  haa  a  5-parted  calyx,  the  corolla  salver- 
shaped,  contorted  in  mstivation ;  the  throat  dosed  with  scales, 
the  limb  6-fid,  obtuse ;  the  stamens  included,  with  filaments 
very  short ;  the  style  simple^  the  nuts  smooth,  extemaUy  con- 
vex, keeled  within,  attached  by  a  minute  lateral  spot  near  their 
base.  This  genus  is  distiogiushed  from  ail  the  other  fioraei- 
neous  genera,  by  the  pomession  of  a  contorted  aestivation  of  the 
corolla.  The  spedes  are  annual  or  perennial,  rough  or 
smoothish  plants,  with  blue  fiowerain  termind  racemes,  which 
are  revdute  befose  expansion.  About  fifty  spedes  have  been 
described,  which  inhabit  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  are  found  abundant  in  Europe. 
Eight  species  are  found  in  Great  Britain. 

M»  pabiMtrii,  Great  Water  Soerpion-Grass,  or  Forget-me- 
Not,  has  the  calyx  open  when  in  fruit,  and  shorter  than  the 
pediod,  with  straight  adpressed  bristies ;  the  teeth  short,  trian- 
gular, the  limb  of  the  cordla  flat,  longer  than  the  tube,  the 
lobeaalighUyemarginate,  the  pubeaeenceof  the  stem  spreading. 
It  is  a  native  throeghout  Europe,  and  dso  of  Asia  and  Noru& 
America.  In  Great  BriUun  it  is  found  in  humid  meadows, 
bogs,  banks  of  rivera,  rivulets,  and  ditehes.  This  plant  hss  a 
laige  bright  blue  corolla  with  a  velk>w  eve.  It  is  a  beautiful 
pUnt,  and  when  once  aeen  will  be  sddom  forgotten.  It  ia 
probably  on  this  account  that  it  has  obtdned  its  common  name 
Fot|pet>me-Not  Amongst  the  young  it  is  regarded  as  emble- 
maticd  of  tnia  aflSectioii.    A  variety  is  described  with  white 


The  following  are  the  remdning  British  spedes  of  this 
genus:— 

ilf.  r^ieas,  Mouse  Ear,  with  narrow  lanceolate  teeth  ;  lobes 
of  the  cordis  slightly  emarginate,  the  pubescence  of  the  stem 
spreading.    Found  in  boggy  places. 

M.  emspUota  with  narrow  lanceolate  teeth ;  the  limb  of  the 
corolla  equalling  the  tobe,  the  lobes  entire,  the  pubesoenoa 
of  the  stem  adpieswd.    Found  in  watery  placea. 

M.  sMoseofens  has  an  attenuated  cdyx ;  the  limb  of  the 
corolla  longer  than  the  tobe,  the  root-leavea  on  long  stdks 
pointed.  Only  found  in  Scotland  on  the  summits  of  the 
Bresdalbane  moontaina. 

M.  ^fivaiica  has  a  cdyx  rounded  below,  deeply  5-clefl, 
dosed  when  in  fruit;  the  limb  of  the  cordis  longer  than  ti&e 
tobe,  flat ;  the  root>leaves  bluntish.     Found  in  shady  places. 

Af.  omensis,  Field  Scorpion-Grass,  has  the  cdyx  half  6- 
d^ ;  the  limb  of  the  corolla  equdling  the  tobe,  concave. 
Grows  in  cultivated  land  and  thickets. 

M,  ctOtta  has  the  cdyx  open  and  ventriooae  when  in  firuit 
Foond  en  dry  bank 
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Jf.  fmrmeobr  \aM  tbe  ctlyx  doied  «nd  oblong  wlieo  in 
fruit.    It  hat  mall  flowen,  at  first  pale  yellow,  afterwards 


Found  in  neadows  and  on  banks. 

None  of  the  species  are  used  in  medicine  or  the  arts.  The 
British  species  are  nnist  desirable  for  cultivation,  especially 
Jf.  pabutriM  and  repenM,  All  tbe  perennial  species  require 
moist  situations,  as  the  edges  of  ponds  or  ditches:  Some  of 
the  species  may  be  grown  in  pots  among  other  alpine  plants. 
The  annual  species  will  grow  in  a  drr  sandy  soil  or  on  old 
walk,  where  tne  seed  m»y  be  sown.  The  other  species  may 
be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots. 

^aoington,  Manual^ Brituh  Botanjfi  Don,  Gardener^t 
J^ictionary.) 

MYRI ACANTHUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  from  the 
lias  of  Dorsetshire.     (Agassis.) 

MYRIANII'ES,  a  eenus  of  fossil  Annelids,  from  the 
lower  Silurian  strata  of  Lampeter,  in  South  Wales.  (Mur- 
cfaison.) 

MYRICA  (the  Greek  /ivpc'm),  a  genus  of  plants  tlie  t^pe 
of  the  natural  order  Myricacese.  It  has  its  flowers  in  catkins, 
which  are  composed  of  concave  scales  ;  4  to  8  stamens. 
The  fruit  a  l*celled  1-seeded  drupe,  and  no  perianth.  There 
are  severd  species  of  this  genus,  which  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees. 

One  species,  M,  Chle^  the  sweet  Gale  or  Box  Myrtle,  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  lanceolate  serrate  leaves 
broader  upwards,  with  a  shrubby  stem.  It  is  a  bushy  plant, 
about  4  feet  in  height ;  the  catkins  are  sessile  and  erect ;  the 
fruit  is  covered  with  resinous  fflands,  and  the  leaves  are  fra- 
grant when  bruised.  This  plant  is  found  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  also  in  North  America,  under  the  same  circum* 
stances  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  leaves,  on  distillation,  yield 
a  yellow  mthereal  oil,  of  a  feeble  odour,  and  mild  taste,  which 
after  a  little  time  becomes  slightly  warm.  The  leaves  were 
ibrroeriy  used  as  a  remedy  against  the  itch,  and  when  bruised 
are  placed  amongst  furs  for  the  destruction  of  the  moth.  In 
decoction  they  are  employed  for  the  destruction  of  bugs  and 
other  vermin.  In  Sweden  they  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hopi  in  brewing. 

m,  cerifsra^  Waz*myrtle  or  Bay-tree,  has  euneate  lanceolate 
leaves,  sometimes  entire,  but  more  finequentl^  toothed,  particu- 
hriy  toward  tbe  end,  somewhat  pubescent,  a  little  paler  beneath, 
and  generally  twisted  or  revolute  in  their  mode  of  ffrowth ;  has  a 
branching  half  evergreen  stem,  from  one  to  twelve  feet  high. 
The  small  flower  is  rormed  by  a  concave  rhomboidal  scale,  con- 
taining d  or  4  pain  of  roundish  anthers,  on  a  brandied  foot- 
stalk. The  pistilliferous  catkins  which  grow  on  a  diffisrent 
ahnib  are  less  than  half  thesiseof  the  staminiferous  ones,  and 
consist  of  narrower  scales,  with  each  an  ovate  ovary,  and  two 
filiform  styles.  To  these  catkins  succeed  clusters  or  aggrm- 
Uons  of  small  globular  fruita,  which  are  at  first  peen,  but 
finally  become  nearly  white.  They  consist  of  a  hard  stony 
ceyenng,  which  incloses  a  dicotyledonous  seed.  The  hard 
covering  is  studded  on  its  oatside  with  small  black  grains,  and 
over  these  b  a  coating  of  hard  white  wax,  fitted  lo  the  grains, 
and  giving  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  fruit  a  granulated  appearance. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  woods  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  phmt  is  add  and 
astringent ;  in  large  doses  it  prodnoes  vomitine,  accompanied 
1^  a  homing  sensation  in  tbe  throat  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
and  astringent.  The  wax  of  the  fruit  is  collected  and  puri- 
fied, and  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  bees-wax 
and  candles  are  employed.    The  wax  has  been  oocasioaally 

I  beea-wax. 
is  about  the 
siie  of  a  eheny,  and  is  pleasantly  acid  and  eatable. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Mtdka ;  Lindley,  VegetabU  Kingdom  ; 

MYBIOPH YLLUM  (from  «vp/of,  numerous,  and  ^^XXoy, 


need  in  pharmacy  in  tlie  same  waj  as  common  b 
The  fruit  of  Af.  iopida^  a  native  of  Nepal, 


MYRIOPHYLLf  TES,  a  genus  c^t  fossil  plants,  from  the 
(Artis.) 
YLLUM, 
«  leaf),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Halongem.  It  has  moncecious  flowers ;  a  4-parted  calyx  | 
4  petals  fugitive,  longer  than  die  calyx  in  the  staminiferous 
flowers,  small  and  reflex,  or  none  in  the  pistilliferous 
flowers :  the  stamens  8,  styles  4,  villose ;  the  fruit  tetragonal, 
separable  into  4  hard  nuts.  The  species  are  floating  aquatic 
herbs,  rising  above  the  water  to  olossom.  The  leaves  are 
finely  cut  opposite  or  verticiliate ;  the  flowers  are  small,  dis- 
posed in  axillary  whorls  or  in  whorled  spikes,  the  upper 
i eaves  being  almost  all  abortive. 

M.  tertidttaiwn,  yertidllate  water  milfoil,  has  tiie  flowen 
all  BsUlary  whorM,  the  bracts  pinnatifid.    It  is  a  nathw  of 


picai  species,  km.  uon  reoommenas  inai  aaiau  psns ' 
taken  up  in  the  autumn,  planted  in  a  pan  of  water  i 
be  placed  in  the  stove  in  order  to  presme  then  i 
state  during  the  winter,  and  in  tne  oourM  of  th 


£arope,  in  ponds,  ditclKs,  pools, and  lakes,  baftstwiat^ 
ning  water.    It  is  kmod  in  Great  Britain,  bat  b  a  isis  fiw. 

M.  tpicalum,  spiked  water  milfoil,  has  tbe  fioncis  vhvlr  i. 
forming  a  leafless  spike,  tbe  brads  small  cntirs,  the  >./%« 
erect  when  in  bud.  It  is  a  native  of  Euieps  smI  Ncri 
America,  in  ditches,  lakes,  and  pools,  never  in  is&ui^ 
water;  it  is  found  abundantly  b  Great  Britaia. 

M.  aliermfbUmm  has  the  soike  drooping  vkee  n  Wi. 
and  the  fertile  flowers  u  axillary  whorls.  It  k  kmd  4 
ponds  and  ditches  in  Europe,  in  Great  Britain  mrdy. 

About  ten  other  spedes  of  this  genua  fram  variow  yuu  q(  .U 
world  have  been  described.  There  are  none  of  thsaicnplci.^ 
in  medicine  and  the  arts«  and  thejf  are  only  worth  oultiitur^* 
in  botanical  gardens.  When  it  is  wbhed  to  grow  tU  \nu 
pical  species,  G.  Don  reoommends  that  small  parts  *  ikmi  \te 

in  t  \u,'i 
ths  Apn!  vf 
May  next  eeason,  may  again  be  returned  to  the  pood  b  ut 
open  air,  where  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  if  crti* 
all  the  year  round  in  pans  of  water  or  dsteras  ia  t  Uk- 
house.' 

(Ooa,  Gardmier^i  Dkikmarjf ;  Babington,  Jimml  i 
BritiihBUang) 

MYHIPRISTIS,  a  genus  established  by  Cuvicr  Jbr  cr- 
tain  tropical  fishes  of  the  fomily  of  Perches. 

MYRME'LEON,  a  genus  of  laige  neurapierom  burfi, 
the  larvsB  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  habit  of  nap- 
ping their  prey  by  means  of  pitfalls.  Among  the  smdj  lic- 
counts  whicn  uve  been  publisned  of  their  opcsalion*,  ase  -  i 
the  best  and  most  recent  is  that  given  by  Mr.  WettitM. 
in  the  *  Msgaxine  of  Natural  History*  for  1838,  sod  ia  b  <  Is- 
troduction.  *  Some  larvas  of  the  common  species,  Mr^^ 
kim  formkako^  writes  that  naturalist,  *  which  I  brvt>c^ 
alive  to  this  country  from  France,  aflbrded  me  ample  o)*''- 
tunities  for  watching  their  prooeedhigs.  It  is  in  verr  ta* 
sand  that  the  larva  makea  its  pitfall.  When  placed  tp: 
the  surface,  it  bends  down  the  extremity  of  ths  bodv.  «..i 
then  pushing  or  rather  dragging  itself  backwards  by  ^1*- 


of  its  hind  legs,  but  more  narticulariy  of  the  Jr 
flexed  extremity  of  its  body,  it  gradually  insinualw  iUeii 


and  beneath  the  sand,  oonatantly  throwiaa  off  the  pbnu«> 
which  fall  upon,  or  which  it  abovela  with  its  jivi  or  lut 
upon  its  head,  by  suddenly  jerking  them  baekwaras. 


Oaique  poit  ttigiuB  1 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  in  a  spiral  directkxi,  it  gndoLif 
diminishes  the  diameter  of  its  path,  and  bv  degrees  tbrosi » 
much  of  the  sand  away  as  to  form  a  conical  pit,  at  tbe  bo;ua 
of  which  it  then  oonceala  itself,  its  manmbles  vidd)-  a- 
tended  being  the  only  parts  that  appear  above  the  ittrivt, 
with  these  any  luckless  insect  that  may  bapDen  to  fill  dwA 
the  hole  is  immediately  seized  and  killed.  When  the  t^^ 
of  the  victim  are  exhausted  the  ant-lion,  \n  a  sadden  jc.%. 
throws  the  dry  carcass  out  of  the  bole :  sboDid,  hove«er.  mi 
msect  by  chance  escape  the  murdaroua  jawa  of  its  eaemr.  ti# 
latter  immediately  commences  throwing  up  the  nod,  «kcr«  *\i 
not  only  is  the  hole  made  deepcnr,  aiM  iu  sides  ftecp^r,  M 
the  escaping  insect  is  probably  hit,  and  sgain  brooglu  (>"«n 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  It  is  chiefly  uupon  ants  sod  ot.fr 
soft  bodied  insecto  these  larva  feed.  They  are  bovn: 
capable  of  undergoing  long  fasts,  lor  one  of  my  knx  ;t- 
mained  from  October  till  March  without  food*  YnywA  u 
asMiming  the  pupa  sUte,  the  larva  fonns  a  gbbdcr  r- 
coon  of  less  than  naif  an  inch  in  diameter  of  fine  nod,  s)l  -x 
with  silken  threads  spun  from  a  slender  telcsoopic4ike »;  - 
neret,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  its  body,  sod  liocd  v^ 
fine  silk.  The  pupa  is  small,  not  bemg  half-an-lach  V^i. 
inactive,  and  witn  all  the  limbs  hud  at  rest  npoo  tbe  lin-t'- 
When  ready  to  assume  the  perfect  state,  it  uses  its  own  r.-'- 
dibles,  which  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  larva  and  inn.  . 
to  gnaw  a  hole  through  the  cocoon,  and  poshes  itself  h*^-^ 
through  the  aperture  in  which  it  leaves  the  ma  ^- 
Immediately  on  assuming  the  perfect  sUte,  the  sbii<  n  r^i^  x 
almost  immediately  extended  to  nearly  three  tlaei  i^  \ •>' 
vious  length.' 

(See  also  the  writings  of  Boiel.  Beanmor,  and  Boooet  c* 
Guilding.)  . 

MYRON,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  artists  ^  tAx\r\ 


£letttliii«iaBcN4ia about 480 B.&    M>lOQW»t)»fa^ 
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pupil  of  IvyciBliii  mdcp  Agvlucs «  no  wm  tlwnsnire  In  tb6 
f  nm^  of  lifi»  at  thoat  the  time  that  Phidias  died ;  and  he  lived 
at  the  hei^  of  hia  lame  in  Athena,  where  he  was  domici* 
Hated,  nt  the  ooounenoenient  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Pliny  gives  the  following  acconnt  of  Myron :— be  first  ob- 
tained reputation  bjr  a  braM  heifer,  much  eelebmted  by  the 
poefei,  which  gives  Fiiny  occasion  to  reflect  that  men  derive 
more  good  from  the  wit  of  others  than  from  their  own.  He 
made  also  a  deg ;  a  craoit- thrower;  Perseus  killing  Medusa; 
and,  as  Bdttiger  eiplaina  pritim^  sea^monsters ;  uso  a  satyr 
admiring  a  flute;  Miner\a;  Delphic  pentathletes ;  pancra- 
tiasts ;  a  Hercules  which  was  in  the  temple  of  Pompctus  in  the 
OreoB  Mazimns ;  and  also  a  statue  of  Apollo  which  Marcus 
Antooiua  brooffht  from  Ephesus,  and  Augustus  restored  to  the 
Ephesiana,  bemg  warned  to  do  so  in  a  dream. 

Myitm  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  represented  in  sculpture 
Nntnre  in  her  multiplicity  of  forms :  he  renresented  man  and 
animnl  with  eonal  success ;  he  almoat,  says  Petronins  {Saiyrie. 
e.  88),  gave  the  souls  of  men  and  aninuda  to  brass.  He  was, 
says  Pliny,  more  numerous  and  various  than  Polycletus,  but 
was  not  so  exaot  in  his  proportions :  he  was  curious  in  all  cor- 
pofeal  detail,  but  paid  little  ^regard  to  expression :  whether 
Pliny  means  this  or  nol  by  the  words  *  ifioe  tamen  oorponim 
tenus  curiosus,  animi  sensum  non  expressine/  it  is  a  cftarao- 
teristJc  which  would  very  probably  distinguish  a  sculptor  who 
was  excellent  in  representing  animals,  a  qualt^  indicating  a 
strcMig  love  of  the  varietv  of  forms.  Myron  seems  to  have 
adherad  in  the  head  and  nee  to  the  eariier  type,  as  rendered 
sacred  by  age,  for  he  kept  the  hair,  beard,  and  features  fai  the 
formal  manner  of  the  eurlier  artists,  which  he  much  more 
nrobably  dki  from  taste  than  from  any  want  of  perception,  u 
I'liny  seems  to  imply. 


the  centre  ofapuUHe  place.    Soacoofding  to 
stood  in  his  thne,  though  it  waa  removed  bef 


From  an  observation  of  Pliny*s,  Winckelmann  placed  Myron 
to  the  time  of  Anaereon  and  Erinna :  Pliny  supposed 
that  an  epigrsm  of  Erinna  spoke  of  a  monument  to  a  grass* 
hopper  and  a  locust  by  Myron ;  this  epigram  is  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  and  is  ascribed  to  Anyte,  but  the  Myro,  not 
Myron,  there  spoken  of,  says  Siliig,  is  a  viiigin  whose  charms 
were  sometimes  fttal  to  her  rivals.  Myron  executed  many 
werka  berides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  thoufl^  some  of  them 
wcfw  preserved  at  Rome.  Augustus  placed  nxir  oien  in  the 
portieo  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  and 
a  Jtatew  of  Hercules  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  aa  one  of  the  works 

fiaDdered  by  Verres.  A  statue  of  Apollo  also,  with  the  name  of 
yron  on  the  thigh  in  silver  letters,  was  plundered  by  Verres 
from  the  temple  of  .fsculapius  at  Agrigentum,  where  it  had 
been  eonsecrated  br  Publius  Scipio :  Pausanias  mentions  the 
Fei  aeus  killing  Medusa.  A  great  work  hj  Myron  was  a  group 
ia  the  Hermnm  at  Samoa,  of  Jupiter  with  Minerva  and  Her- 
ciilea,  one  on  each  side,  of  which  the  figures  were  colossal :  it 
waa  removed  to  Rome  by  M.  Antonius,  but  the  Minerva  and 
Hercnles  were  restored  to  their  place  again  by  Augustus :  the 
Japiter  he  placed  in  the  CafHtol.  A  Bacchus  is  mentioned  by 
Paiiaanias, which,  he  says,  after  his  Erectheos,  was  Myron's  best 
work  at  Athens.  The  Athletea  by  Myron  must  have  been  very 
numquus,  aa  be  was  particnlariy  distinguished  for  works  of 
this  class ;  there  is  mention  of  several  in  Pausanias  and  other 
aBtient  aotfaon ;  as  Ladas,  a  celebrated  Lacedsemonuin  runner ; 
two  of  Lycinus,  a  Lacedaemonian  charioteer,  at  Olympia ; 
Timantbes  of  Cleonse,  a  pancratiast ;  Philippns  of  Pafiene,  a 
JBveoiie  pugilist ;  and  one  supposed  to  be  Chionis  of  Lace- 
daemon,  also  an  Olympic  rictor,  but  denied  by  Pausanias  to  be 
Chionis  (vi.  IS). 

All  the  above  works  were  executed  in  bronze  of  Deloa ; 
Polrdetos  used  the  JEgina  bronze.  But  Myron  was  also  a 
•cidpter  in  marble,  a  carver  in  wood,  and  an  engraver  of 
■i^tala.  Pliny  mentions  a  celebrated  marble  statue  of  a  drunken 
<Ad  woomn,  at  Smvnia,  by  Myron ;  and  Pausanias  describes 
br  him  a  single-bodied  Hecate  with  one  head,  in  wood,  which 
be  aaw  oo  the  island  of  iEgina :  she  was  the  chief  divinity  of 
the  JEgnetans  according  te  Pausanias  (ii.  90). 

The  moat  odebrated  of-'all  Myron's  works  was  his  Cow, 
lowhir,  and  aocordinff  to  some  suckling  a  calf;  there  are  no 
le^  wsn  thirty-six  epigrams  on  this  work  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
lofcy.  Ko  bunum  figure  has  attracted  so  much  notice,  and 
doefallefla  modi  of  the  admiration  thia  work  excited  was  owing 
no  its  novelty.  Athens  waa  full  of  gods  and  men,  but  bronze 
y**^«— >•  were  certainly  rare,  and  thb  Cow  may  have  been  the 
lint  good  work  of  ita  daas  that  waa  set  up  at  Athens :  the 
liocwea  of  Findias  were  mere  bassi*rilievi  placed  under  a  colon- 
oatfle  and  of  a  small  nze,  and,  however  excellent,  would  have 
httJe  efiect  compared  with  an  isolated  bronze,  perfaapa  gilded, 
ftwTsre  of  the  tMtaral  aiae,  and  fixed  upon  a  marble  pedeelal  in 


Circm  K  «dll 
before  Pausanias 
visited  Athens,  for  he  did  not  see  it :  in  the  time  of  Procopiua 
it  was  in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome.  Ausonius  wrote  the 
following  beautiful  epigram  on  this  work : 

Bocata  ntm,  evio  genitoria  ftcUMyronb 
JBnti ;  nee  IkeUm  ne  pore*  led  genitun. 

Sic  nM  Utmis  init  $  lic  proxima  bqcula  mogit ; 
Sic  Tituliu  ntiena  uberm  noatn  petit. 

Mirarts  quod  fkUo  gregem  ?  gregia  ipae  maglatcr 
lai«r  paaeentaa  mm  Bmana  aolat.    .  (Bfig.  SS.) 

The  same  idea  is  still  more  happily  expressed  in  an  old 
Greek  epigram,  incorrectly  attributed  to  Anaereon ;  the  fol- 
lowing English  version  of  it  is  from  an  old  translation  of 
Anaereon  printed  by  Curl,  and  b  adopted  by  Fawkes  :— 

Thia  heifer  ia  not  eaat,  bat  rolling  yean 
Hardened  the  life  to  what  it  now  appean : 
Myrao  unjnatly  woald  the  honoar  claim. 
But  Nature  Iiaa  prevented  him  in  ftae.  ^ 

Sonntag  has  collected  all  the  numerous  epigrams  on  tiila 
work  of  art.  The  Discobolus  by  Myron  waa  one  of  the  most 
oelebratod  works  of  antient  art :  the  original  was  in  bronze, 
but  there  are  still  seveml  antient  copies  of  it  in  marble,  though 
not  one  entire :  one  in  the  Campiaoglio,  one  in  the  Vatican, 
and  a  third  was  in  the  Villa  Massimi  at  Rome ;  that  in  the 
British  Museum  was  found  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli, 
in  1791,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Townl^ 
tiirough  the  handa  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  welUknown  dealer  ia 
works  of  art  of  that  time.  Some  other  trunka  of  antient  stetaea, 
which  have  been  varioualy  restored,  are  also  said  to  be  marble 
imitationa  of  this  work  of  Myron.  The  Townley  copy  ae* 
cording  to  some  critics  baa  been  incorrectly  reatored,  and  the 
head  is  said  not  to  belong  to  it.  In  Lucian'a  dcacription  of 
the  Discobolus  of  Myron  the  head  is  noticed  aa  being  turned 
and  lookinff  back,  as  it  does  in  some  other  of  the  reputed 
copies  of  this  celebrated  work.  It  must  be  observed  however 
that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  any  of  these  marblea  aie 
copied  fh>m  the  celebrated  Discobolus  of  Myron.  The  Abbate 
Fea  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  identic, 
which  occurred  to  him  from  the  similarity  between  the  Maa- 
simi  Discobolus  found  in  the  Villa  Palombara  in  1783,  and  a 
Discobolus  by  Myron  as  described  by  Lucian  and  in  jpart  bj 
Qumtilian.  Qnintilian  (ii.  18)  merely  alludea  to  itsdiatinrted 
position  and  elaborate  execution ;  Lucian  (Philopaeudcs  18.) 
deecribes  it  more  in  detail:  he  8ays*-*The  DiseobQlua, 
in  the  twisted  posture  with  the  hand  reversed  and  one 
knee  bent,  as  if  about  to  vary  hia  attitude  and  riae  with  hta 
throw,  his  head  being  tamed  to  r^y  or  rhw  ^Mvo^^oi^—the 
quoit-bearer,'  which  Feainterprete  by  *  the  hand  ia  which  ha 
baa  the  ouolt.'  These  words  are  however  sometimea  rendered 
^  the  girl  or  boy  who  holds  the  quoit ;'  implying  that  the 
thrower  was  not  vet  in  action,  havmg  only  aasumed  his  posi- 
tion, turned  his  head  back,  and  extended  hia  hand  to  receive 
the  quoit  from  the  bearer  in  attendance,  who  is  implied  only 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Discobolus,  not  expressed.  The  Townley 
noarble  is  however  throwing  the  quoit,  both  knees  are  bent,  aad 
the  toea  of  the  left  foot,  on  which  the  figure  partiy  rests,  are 
turned  back :  the  action  ia  perfectiy  momentary,  aad  he  is  . 
already  giving  the  impetus  to  his  throw.  Barry  preferred  the 
forward  direction  of  the  head,  aa  in  thia  statue,  to  the  tarn 
spoken  of  by  Lucian  and  aeen  in  other  statnea  of  thia  auhiect, 
as  much  more  consistent  with  the  necessary  impetua  of  the 
throw :  he  aays--'  The  position  of  the  head,  han^png  down  hi 
the  saase  direction  aa  tne  body,  ia  very  remarkabto  in  Mr. 
Townley'a  figure,  aa  it  la  a  deviation  from  the  orm:inal  of 
Myron,  as  described  by  Lucian,  and  consequently  from  the 
Massimi  copy,  which  correaponda  perfectiy  with  that  deeerip. 
tion.  In  all  oUier  respects  these  figures  agree,  and  thia 
deviation  appeara  to  have  been  not  nnwiaely  mde,  aa  in  thia 
way  all  ambigui^  in  the  intention  of  the  fiffure,  by  the  dW 
rection  of  the  eyea  (which  are  not  wanting  m  the  action),  ia 
ingeniously  avoided ;  and  in  finishing  the  action,  at  least  an 
equal  acceleration  of  impetus  is  produced  by  the  head  sboirting 
upwarda  and  forward,  along  with  the  other  extremities.' 

Myron  had  a  aon  Lyctus  who  waa  likewiae  a  sculptor.  He 
is  mentioned  hy  Pliny,  and  Pausanias  (i.  23.)  saya  he  aaw 
in  the  Acropolw  at  Athena  a  brann  boy  holding  a  laver,  by 
Lydua  the  aon  of  Myron  (Kiihn  and  Amasaeua  read  Amt^v 
inalead  of  Availov  in  this  paasage):  Pliny  caUa  Lydus  the 
pupil  of  Myrod. 

(Pliny,  HUi.  Nei,  xzxiv.  8. 19 ;  xxxvi.  6. 4 ;  Juniua,  Grf«. 
loguM  Art^teym;  Siliig,  Catahgu$Art^lemm;  Sonntag,  Untm^ 
haHmtffenJur  Frmmde  der  aHm  LitmOmr,  &c.,  i.  100^119^ 
Wiaekelmana,  WerAe,  vol»  v}. ;  Bottiger, .  ^" '     — 
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MUmmd  GetMddg  dbr  PlaaUk  hei  dtn  OrtBekem,  in  bit 
Andtmhmffen  mu  Vortragm  iiber  die  Arekaeohpie;  Gothe, 
Jhvp^laen;  Bwrrj,  Work$,  v«l.  i.  See  also  Speemens  cfAn- 
Hmi  SeulptwrB^nMuked  h^  the  Society  ef  DilettaiH,  toI.  i., 
•nd  Tol.  1.  of  the.  IbtaUey  Qaikry  of  the  Sodetr  for  the 
Diffuflion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  both  of  which  tbe  Disco- 
bolus is  enmved.) 

MYRRH  IS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tiie  natural 
order  UmbelliferiB,  and  to  tbe  tribe  Scandicinefe.  It  has  an 
obsolete  calyx ;  obcordate  petals,  with  an  inflezed  point ;  the 
iruit  not  beaked ;  the  carpel  covered  with  a  double  membrane ; 
the  outer  membrane  with  elevated  keeled  ridges  hollow  within, 
tile  inner  one  close  to  the  seed ;  no  vittae.  The  species  have 
leaves  three  times  decomposed,  the  leaflets  piniutifid ;  the 
involucrum  wanting ;  the  involucels  of  many  lanceolate  cili- 
ated leaves,  the  central  flowers  of  the  uml>el  staminiferous ; 
the  petals  white. 

M.  odorata,  Sweet  Cicely,  or  Great  Chervil,  has  the 
leaves  downy  beneath,  the  leaflets  of  the  partial  involucres 
lanceolate  acuminate.  This  plant  has  a  stem  2  or  3  feet  high, 
round,  leafv,  and  hollow.  It  is  a  native  of  Middle  and  South 
Europe  and  Asia,  from  Spain  to  Asia  Minor,  also  of  Germany, 
Switierland,  Austria,  the  South  of  France,  and  the  North  of 
Itily.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  in  pastures  and  hilly 
districts.  This  plant  was  formeriy  much  used  in  medicine.  It 
▼ields  a  volatile  oil,  which  has  a  pleasant  odour.  The  young 
leaves  and  seeds  were  used  in  salads,  and  the  roots  were 
boiled  or  eaten  cold,  or  in  tarts  or  in  a  variety  of  sauces.  In 
Germany  the  seeds  were  added  to  soups,  and  in  the  North  of 
England  they  are  employed  for  polishing  and  perfuming  old 
oak  floors  and  furniture.  M.  eukatmn  htm  hoary  leaves,  and 
la  a  native  of  Spain.  Both  species  may  be  grown  in  any 
common  garden  soil,  and  propagated  by  seeds  or  divimon  of 
the  roots. 

(Babington,  Maimal qf  Briti$h  Botany;  Burnett,  OuOmee 


MYRTOS  (Greek,  ^^prot),  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  MyrtacesB.  It  has  the  caiyz-tube  somewhat 
gMKMe,  with  the  limb  6-  or  very  rarely  4-partite ;  the  petals 
6,  or  very  rarely  4 ;  the  stamens  distinct ;  the  berry  ^-  or  3- 
eelled,  somewhat  globose,  crowned  with  the  segments  of  the 
calyx ;  several  seeds  in  each  cell,  or  veiy  rarely  solitaiy ; 
uniform,  with  a  bony  testa ;  the  embryo  curved,  cotyledons 
aemicylindrical,  very  short,  the  radicle  twice  the  length  of 
the  cotyledons.  The  species  are  shrabs  with  opposite  quite 
entire  pellucid-blotted  leaves ;  peduncles  axillary  1-  or  rarely 
3-flowmd. 

M.  oommwitf.  Common  Myrtle,  has  solitary  l-flowered 
pedicels  about  the  length  of  the  leaves,  bearing  S  linear 
oracteoles  under  the  flowers ;  the  calyx  5.clef^ ;  the  leaves 
ovate,  lanceolate,  or  acute.  This  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe ;  it  is  found  wild  in  Frence  about  Mar- 
seilles, and  eitenas  from  that  city  akmg  tbe  sea-coast  to 
Genoa,  and  throughout  Italy.  In  these  districu  it  forms 
thickets  which  sometimes  grow  within  reach  of  the  spray  of 
the  sea.  This  plant  has  been  in  all  affes  a  great  favourite  in 
Enrope.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  /i^rot.  M vp^tn^  is 
the  name  under  which  Hippocrates  refers  to  this  plant 
(ilforft.  MuL  i.  599).  Theophrastns  also  uses  this  word 
and  pLwprivii  and  fivpris,  In  speaking  of  the  myrtle.  The 
Romans  knew  this  plant  by  the  name  of  '  Myrtus'  (Pltn. 
12-13).  This  name  has  been  adopted  in  most  European 
languages :  it  is  Myrto  in  Italian  and  Spanish ;  Murte  in  Ger- 
man; Myrter  in  Danish;  Myrien  in  Swedish;  Mirte  in 
French ;  Murta  in  Portuguese. 

•  The  leaves  of  the  myrtle,  like  the  whole  order,  contain  a 
volatile  oil  which  possesses  medicinal  properties,  and  they 
were  used  as  stimulants  by  the  antients.  The  buds  and 
berries  of  this  plant  also  contain  vohitile  oil,  and  were  used 
by  the  antients  as  a  spice,  and  are  at  this  day,  in  Tuscany, 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  pepper.  The  Tuscans  also  pre- 
pare a  kind  of  wine  from  the  myrtle  called  mvrtidannm. 
The  berries  are  used  at  the  present  day  in  Greece  as  a 
remedy  in  the  diarrhoea  of  little  children.  The  mode  of 
•dministerinff  them  u  to  soak  them  in  red  wine.  The  flowers 
of  the  myrtw  have  an  agreeable  scent,  and  when  distiUed 
they  form  the  perfume  sold  in  France  under  the  name  of 

*  Eau  d'Ange.'  In  addition  to  a  volatile  oil  the  myrtle 
eontains  tannin,  so  that  in  medicine  its  various  parts  have  an 
astringent  sction,  and  have  been  used  for  thb  purpose.  In 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France,  the  bark  is  used  for 
tanning. 

Tbe  myrtle  is  a  balf-bardy  plant  in  this  dimtfe,  although 


mamr  mdtvidads  have  lived  nd  boiM  ev  wtaton  Isr  ibMc  I 
hundred  irean.  The  myrtle  appaan  Is  hava  hssa  i8imd<r«4 
mto  England  in  the  sixteenth  osntanr.  There  sre  st  iW  pry. 
sent  time  many  fine  myrtle-trees  m  Gmt  Briteiand  ln^>.'£ 
At  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  there  are  sevsnl  spsrincm  v 
feet  high.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  forms  the  hsdgcs  of  at  • 
gardena.  It  cannot  however  be  relied  on,  hat  mj  be  e.-.  i 
cultivated  by  protection  during  the  winter.  Sevtnl  «virt  o 
of  the  Myrtus  communis  are  Ibnnd  in  gardsas,  olf  wkiHi  d- 
following,  from  Don's  *  Gardener's  Didicnaiy/  bh^  be  rt» 
garded  as  the  principal. 

M.  mekmocarpa  (D.  C.  Prod.  in.  p.  iS9),  frait  Wrb . 
This  variety  of  myrtle  is  frequent  in  the  sooth  ef  Earaw  ini 
in  gardens,  where  there  are  varietias  of  it  wkh  doabk  imtn 
and  variegated  leaves. 

Ysr.  a.  Bomana  (Mill.  p.  t  184.  p.  1),  ktisisnt* 
pedicles  longer.    The  common  brsad^ttd  or  Kv 
man  myrtle.    It  ia  aometsasea  called  letrvrm^  irv. 
tie,  because  it  flowers  more  frsely  ia  Ei^liDd  l-xi 
any  other  variety. 
Var.  fi.  Tarentina  (Mill.  Diet),  lems  svttf:  Ur. 
ries  rounder.     The  box  leaved  myrtle.    l-la«ri 
small,  and  open  late  in  tbe  antenm.    Lesiei  mi. 
Var.  y.  ItaUca  (Mill.  Diet),  leaves  ovale-lsscf< :  r 
acute;  bnnches  more  erect    Theltafissoripriv 
myrtle. 
Var.  9,  Batiea  (Mill.  Diet),  leaves  haeeolup,  av 

minated.    The  orenge-leaved  myrtle. 
Var.  f.  JUuitamea  (lin.  Op.),  leaves  Uaottkl^m^ 
acute.     {M.  aeuta,    Mill.  Diet)     Tbe  Por ;. 
myrtle.    The  nutaneg  ssyrtle  tppiin  to  br  « ;  i 
variety  of  this. 
Var.  If.  lie^'ea  (Mill.  Diet.),  leaves  biMeohtf  k 
minated.    The  brond-leaved  Detohrnvrtle.  UtM 
crowded ;  dark  green.    The  double  floveriif  ar. 
tie  appears  to  be  of  this  variety. 
Var.  9.  mnertmata  (Lin.Op.V  leaves  linesr,  bnrroiiTf, 
acuminate.   M.  mmma  (Mill.),  roseanry  or  ih;  r: . • 
leaved  myrtle. 
M.  kueocarpa  (D.  C.  Prod.  ifi.  p.  899).    Fniit  «^'*r 
Native  of  Greece  and  tbe  Balearic  Isles.    The  fhiit  of  tn  •  < 
rather  large,  edible,  with  a  gratefal  taate  and  saell. 

The  al^ve  varieties  are  constant ;  bnt  there  siv  oHwn  • 
the  garden  which  are  moro  variable.    It  will  i 
the  names  of  a  few  of  these. 

1.  Gold-striped  broad-leaved  myrtle. 

2.  Broad-leaved    Jew'a    myrtle.    This 
quently  has  its  leavea  in  threes,  on  wUeb  tcum 
is  said  to  lie  in  esteem  ameofr  the  Jews  ia  Ibnr  r 


gious  ceremonies. 
3b  Gold-striped  leaved  orange-myvde. 
4.  Silver-stnped  Italian  myrtle. 
6.  Striped  box-leaved  myrtle. 

6.  Silver-striped  rosemary-leaved  myrtki 

7.  Silver-striped  nutmeg  myrtle. 

8.  Cockscomb,  or  bird's  nest  myrtle. 

9.  Spotted-leaved  myrtle. 

About  forty  other  species  of  myrtle  beadcs  iheie  of  tbr  .: 
genus  myrtns  now  referred  to  the  genera  Myreis,  Sjvt  i 
Eugenia,  &e. ,  have  been  described.  None  of  then  ^^  "  - 
ducts  used  in  arts  or  medicine,  and  only  a  lew  of  tbcn  U' 
been  cultivated. 

M.  tamentosa  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China.  It  it  s  hm^-'  "* 
shrub,  and  has  been  found  to  grow  well  against  mil*  ta  t:- 
south  of  England. 

M.  fimetmikaria  is  a  creeping  spedes  fbvnd  at  the  Stnn  * 
Magellan;  and  JIf.  ntvrsmouief ,  a  nadre  of  die  foMcr  j^rt.  <« 
Pero,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  half^haid/  is  u  > 
climate. 

The  species  of  the  genns  Myrtns  grow  weUiaflnd^kanrv. 
peat ;  and  cuttings  readily  strike  root  either  mssad  or  V"'  • 

(Don,  Ganiener'B  DktioHary  f  Loudon,  ArktHum^^^' 
Fraas,  Symtpeii  Florm  Citrnkm;  Burnett,  OeHimtfBu^} 
Lindley,  Fiora  Mediea.) 

MYTENS,  DANIEL,  a  native  of  the  H^fsa,  ahrf  ^^ 
was  bom  about  1 590,  waa  the  best  portnit-paiatcr  ia  Esfr- ' 
during  the  reign  of  Jaraea  I.,  snd  nrevieos  to  tl»  vn^t  ' 
Vandyck,  to  whom  he  was  little  ittfcrior.  HewaiaEnf.> 
in  the  time  of  Van  Soraer,bttthe  did  not  attan  tDfifit  (^"^ 
brity  until  he  waa  appobted  one  of  his  esort  psiat^  5 
Charies  I.  in  1625,  with  a  sslary  of  M.  per  mem,»>^  ' 
the  following  year  he  received  m  additien  IM.  fer  prtft* 
painted  for  Uie  king.    Mytens  now  exeevled  msajr  jefvtt} 
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dmtetts,  to  long  nnce  as  the  year  1810  they  pos<€Med  a 
machine  which  perfonned  the  cutting  and  heading  at  one 
operution,  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  turn  out  more  than 
100  nails  per  minute.  In  the  process  now  most  commonly 
followed  nails  are  cut  from  sheet-iron  of  suitable  thickness, 
which  is  first  reduced,  by  cutting  transversely,  into  strips  or 
Hbands  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  intended  lengrtb  of  the  nails. 
These  strips  are  then  applied  to  a  machine  in  which  a  chisel- 
fhaped  cutter  descends  with  sufficient  force  to  cut  off  from  the 
end  of  the  strip,  at  each  downward  stroke,  a  narrow  piece 
sufficient  to  form  one  nail.  As  the  nails  are  required  to  be 
of  a  tapering  form,  the  cutter  must  be  so  fixed  as  to  form  a 
slightly  oblique  angle  to  the  direction  in  which  the  strip  is 
poihed  into  the  machine,  and  this  obliquity  must  be  reversed 
or  Ttiried  between  each  stroke,  by  means  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  comb-cutting  machinery.  fCoMB,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  398.] 
If  tne  nails  are  to  be  of  any  of  the  kinds  to  which  tne  term 
maiiiM  specifically  applied,  as  distinguished  from  brtuif  the 
action  or  the  cutter  is  simply  reversed,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
strip  of  iron  into  long  wedge-shaped  pieces,  and  the  pieces 
thus  separated  are  subsequently  headed  by  pressure  or  stamp- 
ing, so  aA  to  form  finished  nails ;  but  if  the  nails  are  to  be  of 
the  breui  kind,  the  action  of  the  cutters  must  be  so  modified 
■s  to  produce  cuts  alternately  at  right  and  oblique  anrles  with 
the  edges  of  the  strip.  Nails  of  this  kind  need  no  subsequent 
biding,  but  are  completed  by  the  action  of  the  cotter.  The 
accuracy  with  which  this  operation  is  performed  may  be  seen 
by  laying  together  side  by  side,  heads  and  points  alternately, 
a  number  of  cut  nails  or  brads,  when  it  will  oe  found  that  they 
range  exactly,  so  as  to  compose  a  regular  strip.  In  some  ma- 
chines the  cutters  do  not  yibrate  or  vary  their  position,  but  the 
atrip  of  iron  is  turned  between  each  cut,  so  as  to  produce  the 
aaroe  effect.  Brads  are  frequently  cut  out  of  hoop-iron  instead 
of  transverse  strips  of  sheet-iron,  as  above  descrioed  ;  but  the 
practice  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  although  the  brads  so 
sbrmed  have  a  rather  neater  appearance  than  others ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  as,  in  the  operation  of  rolling,  the  fibres  of  the 
iron  are  laid  longitudinally  in  the  strip,  they  must  He  across 
instead  of  along  the  nails  cut  transversely  from  it,  thereby  ren- 
dering them  very  weak  and  brittle.  The  advantage  derived 
from  the  superior  souarencss  of  cut  nails,  as  compared  with 
wrought,  is  alludea  to  under  Joixsrt,  p.  121 ;  and  another 
peculwrity  of  considerable  importance  is  that,  as  such  nails  are 
usually  tapered  iu  one  direction  only,  their  points  are  some- 
what chisel-shaped,  and,  though  sharp,  as  broad  as  the  body 
of  the  nail.  If,  therefore,  such  a  nail  be  placed  with  its 
chisel-shaped  point  across  the  grain  of  a  piece  of  soft  wood, 
It  ma^  be  driven  in  without  boring,  and  without  the  risk  of 
splitting,  which  would  arise  if  the  nail  were,  as  most  wrought* 
n»ls  are,  tapered  on  every  side. 

In  some  of  the  coarser  operations  of  carpentry  nails  are 
secured  by  detiching,  or  benaing  down  their  points  with  the 
hammer,  after  they  have  been  driven  completely  through  what 
they  are  intended  to  hold  together.  Hebert  notices  a  very 
neat  and  secure  substitute  for  thu  rather  clumsy  expedient, 
which  consists  in  placing  on  the  projecting  end  of  the  nail  a 
littie  perforated  plate  of  iron  called  a  rove,  resembling  a  very 
•mall  nut,  and  then  clenching  or  riveting  the  end«  of  the  nail 
down  upon  it.  He  states  that  this  mode  of  fastening  appears, 
though  without  reason,  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  boat- 
building. 

Nails  of  iron  with  ornamental  brass  heads  are  much  used  for 
handng  pictures  upon,  and  for  other  purposes  in  which  the 
heads  of  ordinary  nails  would  be  unsightly ;  and  nails  wholly 
formed  of  brass,  copper,  or  metallic  alloys,  are  used  in  ship, 
building,  and  tor  a  few  other  purposes.  For  the  mode  of 
coating  small  iron  nails  or  tacks  with  tin,  for  use  in  cases 
where  rusting  would  be  injurious,  seeTiNNiiro,  P.  C,  p.  482. 

NAKHITCHEVAN.     [EKATaniNosLAF,  P.  C.l 

NANTEUIL,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  French  engraver 
and  draftsman,  was  bom  at  Rheims,  in  1690,  and  was  the 
pupil  of  his  brother-in-law,  N.  Regnesson.  He  engraved 
chiefly  portraits,  in  which  class  he  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished engravers,  though  he  generally  engraved  the  head 
only,  without  accessories ;  but  he  frequentiy  executed  them  of 
the  size  of  life.  He  also  took  portraits  from  the  life  in  pastel 
in  a  very  able  manner ;  but  as  he  used  these  chiefl(f  to  engrave 
fromi  hw  of  them  have  been  preserved.  He  engraved  in 
Kne  and  in  stipple,  and  generally  combined  both  styles, 
•tippling  the  middle  tints;  and  he  contrived  to  express  colour 
to  a  considerable  degree  in  his  prints.  Nanteuil  died  in  1678, 
•nd  though  he  lired  to  the  age  of  forty-eight  only,  he  has 
•npraved  nearly  tOO  plates,  alrnnst  exclusively  portraits,  and 


many  of  the  princes  of  Enropt,  wd  auat  /  - 
celebrated  men  of  Fimnce  daring  the  rrign  of  Itoob  XI **   < 
whom  alone  he  engraved  nineteen  poruaiti,  all  ia  d  * 
periods  of  hu  life.      His  master-pieces  am  J.  B.  w  ^'-" 
berghen,  after  Duchatel,  known  as  I'advoeat  6e  \\-    • 
1668;   M.  de  Poroponne,  after  Le  Bnm;  F.  M.  U  M 
le  ^^ev,  1061 ;  and  Marshal  Turvnne,  besUesMnBe  '•  ^ 

(Watelet  et  Leveaque,  DietiomMun  dm  ArU^  l(r. ,  h . . 
Manuel  dea  Amatewe,  8cc.) 

NARDOSTACHYS,  a  ^mis  of  planla  bekmrnr  t. 
natural  order  Valerianaceae  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  '^t  '«•*. 
the  lobea  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  leafy,  somewhat  loc^tf**'. 


pennanent.      The   corolla  is    regular,  ecalcvile, 
6-lobed  and  bearded  in  the  throat    There  ara  four  lU 
which  are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  corolla.    7fc«'t;« 
are  herbe  with  sweet-scented  perennial  roots,  wbicii  vr  -«- 
with  erect  fibres  at  the  neck. 

N.  Jaiamand  b  a  dwarf  herbaeeoua  plant  with  • 
hairy  tap-root.     The  stems  are  perennial,  very  fth<rt  . 
aimply  aivided  into  a  number  of  shaggy,  scaly  ctmw.  -  • 
which  the  leaves  are  produced.     Tlie  Inanriies  crrct.  « •  ^* 
and  a  few  inches  high.   Leaves  obovate,  laoceobte.  &-r. 
downy  ;  those  at  the  base  acute,  the  upper  ones  obm«.    ; 
flowera  are  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  clustered  fai  the  iisit  \< 
upper  leaves,  which  form  a  kind  of  involucre  for  \Uvn    \ 
native  of  Nepaul,  on  the  Himalaya  nioontwns,  snti  m  h 
Bengal,  and  Deccan.    This  species  is  the  truebptie^.- 
the  antients,  and  b  esteemed  not  only  as  a  perfume,  ttii  v 
stimulant  medicine.     Oriental  writers  give  it  as  a  rro  ■:• 
a  multitude  of  diseases,  and  it  seems  to  be  leally  «iiu. 
cases  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria. 

A^.  grandifiora  has  a  glabrous  stem,  oblonflr  giibmu* '' . 
with  solitanr  terminal  lowers.  The  capaule  u  do«e.«.  . 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx  evidently  denticnlated.  It  u  d..  \f 
Nepaul  and  Kumson. 

These  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots,  in  a  mixtnrp  nf ; 
peat,  and  sand,  and  placed  among  other  Alpme  |ilAntx.  '. 
may  be  propagated  by  diriding  at  the  root,  or  bv  jrcd. 
(Don,  Uardener'a  DicHonary  ;    lindley,  Flora  Aiai  . 
NARTHE'CIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belon^Mu):  : 
natural  order  Juncaces.     The  perianth  b  jpartJ  v  ixj^ci  - 
6-lineal   lanceolate   persistent  learea.      The    tilamc  t>  ; 
woolly,  and  tne  style  undivided.     It  hat  a  simiik    " 
stigma.   The  capsules  pyramidal,  9-celled  andS-^-sl'i^l    . 
placenta  extends  only  a  short  distance  up  the  inner  t^v  « 
dissepiment    The  seeds  have  a  long  fililbrai  sp^v^i. 
each  end. 

N,  ossifragumf  the  onl^  British  species,  has  lineal  tt 
shaped  leaves,  pedicels  with  one  bract  at  the  base,  U"^  - 
above  their  middle.     The  perianth  longer  than  tbf  r. . 
and  considerably  shorter  than  the  capsules.  The  Hv>«r  • . 
bright  yellow.    This  species  is  dbtinguishcd  es|jetui.;  • . 
seeds.     It  b  found  in  turfy  bogs. 

(Babington,  Mttmud  cf  Britisk  Boiamjf,') 
NASIREANS.     [NAaABairas,  P.  C.l 
NASMITH,  DAVID,  was  born  m  Glasgow,  i«  \\r  . 
of  March,  1799,  of  respectable  parents,  who  eiiuci;<^  . 
with  a  view  to  his  entering  upon  a  ooone  of  coUfwc  •' 
the  University  of  that  city.     Finding,  however,  tbit  ^  < 
averse  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  this  ic* 
was  abandoned,  and  he  was  early  placed  in  a  wpirtn' 
lablishment     In  1813  he  commenced  the  eflbrts  )»r  *  < 
subsequenti^  became  so  eminently  dbtingnishcd,  br  ;j4  . 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  a  Vontha'  Bible  Awn  :ji 
Glasgow,  of  which  he  became  secretary ;  and  st  lU  % 
sixteen  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  bv  jvc.  - . 
church  in  Nile-Street,  under  the  pastoral  cbari^v  ui  U'- 
Rev.  Greville  Ewing.     He  ahoitly  afterwards  iiu«'   .' 
exertions  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Christian  mtnittrr . 
hb  friends  did  not  encourage  the  attempt,  he  retanirc  -■  • 
lar  employment,  but  enga^d  with  great  aeal  in  2»iu.di;.  • 
teaching,  in  the  establbhmentofadult-achoob,  th<>  n  . 
instruction  of  prisoners,  and  other  philanthropic  ei^^T* 
the  autumn  ot  1821  an  event  occurred  wikkfa,  bv  «: 
enlarged  scope  for  bb  benayoicnt  desms  for  the  rnu » 
temporal  welfare  of  hb  feUow-aaai,  led  to  the  fuller  <. " 
ment  of  a  character  which,  for  diainteretted  devoted--** 
been  rarely  equalled.  *  Thecondoctora  of  the  vnricus  n  . 
and  benevolent  aocietiea  in  Glasgow,'  uUaeivta  NasBrt^  • 
grapher,  *•  with  a  riew  to  oonoentnilkiB,  eeoaamv.  *^-* 
ciency,  had  procnred  a  huge  and  coniModioaa  ediii<v   « 
waa  divided  into  rooms  and  olBoea,  aahnhln  lo  Iheir  n**!' 
objecta  ;*  and  the  complttkNi  of  tlieir  pino  vq^fohed  tbr  rt 
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eeed«d  either  in  mtnying  or  separating  no  lets  than  74  couplea 
who  had  lived,  some  of  them  for  many  ^ean,  in  a  state  of 
illicit  cohabitation.  The  establishment  of  so  noble  an  institu- 
tion might  have  been  supposed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires 
even  of  Nasmith ;  but  sucn  was  not  his  feeling.  He  could  not 
rest  without  desiring  further  means  of  usefulness,  and  there- 
fore he  set  on  foot  several  Icindred  societies,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  '  Iiondon  Female  Mission,'  a  society 
which  has  begun  to  operate  successfully  upon  the  condition  of 
prtKftitution  in  the  metropolis,  both  by  reclaiming  women, 
and  by  preservinff  destitute  females  from  degradation.  The 
'English  Monthly  Tract  Society'  and  the  *  Adult  School 
Society'  also  appear  on  the  long  list  of  philanthropic  institutions 
established  by  nim ;  but  that  to  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
most  personally  devoted  in  his  latter  years  was  a  society  origin- 
ally called  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Mission,'  and  intended  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  city  missions  and  other  similar 
associations^  The  name  was  afterwards  altered  to  *  The  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Town  Mission,'  but  which  has  latterly,  un- 
der the  modified  title  of  the  *  Town  Missionary  and  Scripture 
Readers  Society,'  chiefly  confined  its  eilbrts  to  the  establish- 
ment of  local  missions.  In  connection  with  this  society  Nasmith 
yisited  and  formed  missions  at  Cambridge,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddcrsfield,  Wakefield, 
and  York ;  and  subsequently  visited  Scotland  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  afterwards  travelled  in  Wales,  re-visited  Dublin, 
and  made  several  other  tours  in  various  parts  of  England,  of 
which  Dr.  Campbell  gives  full  particulars.  During  these 
efforts  he  was  supported,  but  in  a  very  humble  and  precarious 
way,  by  the  contributions  of  a  few  friends  who  appreciated  his 
character  and  services,  but  he  was  often  reduced  to  Kreat  pecu- 
niary difiicnlties,  the  effect  of  which,  coupled  witn  incessant 
exertion,  undermined  his  health ;  and  at  length  he  was  seized 
at  Guildford,  whether  he  had  gone  with  the  intention  of  esta- 
blishing a  Town  Mission,  with  a  sudden  illness,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1839.  His  body  was  brought 
to  London,  and  interred  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage 
of  ministers  and  others  of  various  denominations,  in  Bunhill- 
Fields  burying-ground  ;  and  a  subscription  of  2420/.  was  very 
shortly  raised  by  his  friends  for  the  oenefit  of  his  surviring 
widow  and  children.  A  very  full  account  of  his  extraordi- 
nary career,  accompanied  by  remarks  which  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  a  character  which  cannot  be  correctly  judged  by 
ordinary  rules,  is  given  in  Dr.  Campbell's  *  Memoirs  of  David 
Nasmith ;  his  labours  and  travels  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada,'  8vo.,  1844,  to  which  volume 
a  portrait  of  Nasmith  is  prefixed,  and  in  which  will  be  found 
testimonials  from  many  eminent  men  of  various  religious  sects, 
respecting  the  disinterested  efforts  to  which  he  devoted  his 
lifb. 

NASMTTH,  ALEXANDER,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
landscape  punter,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1768 ;  he  came 
early  to  London,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
painter  to  George  IIL  He  studied  afterwards  several  years  m 
Rome,  where  he  studied  portrait,  history,  and  landscape.  He 
settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  Robert  Bums 
was  among  his  sitters.  Having  however  a  decided  taste  for 
landscape  painting,  he  ultimately  confined  himself  to  this 
branch ;  but  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful.  He  died  at  Edmburgh,  in 
1840,  aged  eighty- two.  His  landscapes  are  very  numerous ; 
Italy  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  themes.  His  stylo  is  pic- 
turesque and  simple,  and  though  '  some  of  his  competitors 
may  have  far  excelled  him  in  the  heroic  grandeur  of  landscape 
composition,  in  that  sweetness  and  beauty  which  depend  upon 
a  skilful  selection  of  subject,  combined  with  a  minute  and 
artistlike  execution,  at  once  elaborate  and  simple,  no  one  has 
surpiflscd  him.' 

{Art- Union  Journal,  May,  1840.) 

NASMYTH,  PETER,  son  of  Alexander  Nasmyth,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1786.  He  showed  an  early 
decided  predilection  for  landscape  painting,  and  his  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  art  left  him  little  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring other  instraction.  Eariy  in  life  he  imured  his  right 
hand,  and  learned  to  use  the  pencil  and  bmsh  with  his  left. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  London,  and  his  productions 
■oon  became  very  popular,  obtaining  for  him  the  designation  of 
the  English  Hobbinuu  It  cannot  he  said  however  tmit  he  had 
much  in  common  with  the  great  Flemish  master,  excepting 
the  minuteness  of  his  details  in  landscape  scenery.  He  had 
not  the  same  firmness  of  touch  as  Hobbima,  producing  his  re- 
sults by  an  apparent  multiplicity  of  detail.  He  improved  on 
the  «trle  of  his  father,  and  his  pictures  have  less  of  tnc  spotted 


chalky  character,  which,  from  tti  having  hen  kSkttf 
other  members  of  this  clever  family,  is  rharieCcn*** 
what  is  called  <The  Nasmyth  School.'  NotvitlMUiit- , 
certain  air  of  feebleness,  Peter  Nasmyth  s  landsespst  rr  r 
nently  pleasing.  Though  he  often  pamtcd  8cotiiifc  vi- 
and his  works  are  perhaps  more  admired  in  his  nstiie  ^t. 
than  elsewhere,  the  character  of  his  landscapas  ii  tnr.. 
English.     His  style  was  not  sufficiently  massive  pr^«  -' 


^ intiTi 

represent  the  wild  moontain  soeneiy  and  striking  a 
peieuliarities  of  Scotland.    Light  doiads.  sunsntnf,  i:. 
water,  or  small  pattering  brooks,  meadows,  pentlc  ^ 
ground,  and  green  trees,  are  the  objects  wbidi  bb  tti'^ . 
best  calculate  to  represent    He  died  m  lodctn^  it.  > 
Lambeth,  London,  on  the  17th  of  August,  183). dir*. 
memorable  thunder-storm,  which— his  ruling  puncn  f  • 
contemplation  of  natural  objects  'strong  in  avttb -l>' 
lifted  up  in  his  bed  to  behold.     (TXre  daiei  aad  iMcukwti  i 
taken  from  Memoir  in  Lit,  Gazette^  1891.) 

NASTURTIUM.     [TnopjBOLuif,  P.  C] 

NAU'CLEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  !^- 
order  Rubiaceee.     It  has  a  caiyx  with  an  oblonr  tuhi*  .r 
short  truncate  or  &-toothed  limb.     The  corolls  \%  "• 
shaped,  with  a  slender  tube,  a  naked  throat,  and  i  v,^» 
oval  oblong  lobes.    The  anthen  are  inclosed^  and  &. 
shorter  thim  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.    The  capnlf*  %*■ 
celled,  sessile  upon  the  receptacle,  but  grsduailv  ttt>:. 
to  the  base.    The  seeds  numerous,  imbricate,  iiiDr'<i,  t 
to  oblong  placentee,  which  are  adnate  to  the  (ibw>  - 
The  embryo  is  invested  in  a  fleshy  albumen.    Tho  !•.*<- 
opposite  or  3-4  in  a  whorl,  petiolato,  or  sessile.    T).'*         | 
wanting  at  the  base  of  the  head  of  flowers,  bot«>th  !    .- 
paleee  among  the  flowers,  which  are  crowded  stul  »> 
The  species  are  unarmed  trees,  rarely  shrubs,  aod  !&'.>- 
India  and  Africa. 

N,  Cadamba  has  brachiate  branches,  petjolate,  con* 
ovate  leaves,  triangular  stipules,  terminal  solitsry  |in,.. 
usually  shorter  than  the  heads,  which  are  glolx^f.    I 
flowers  are  orange-coloured,  collected  into  heads  &)-  /  ' 
size  of  a  small  apple.    The  style  is  white  and  essertiHi.    ! 
seeds  not  winged,  the  leaves  from  5  to  10  inches  lornr 

Kvdumba  is  the  native  name  of  the  tree ;  it  flourUht-^ . 
Calcutta  and  Malabar,  where  it  grows  to  be  a  very  Urr  ' 
and  js  ornamental  and  very  useful  from  the  extensive  s. . 
afibrds. 

N.  parvifoiia  has  petiolate  obovate  obtuse  N*r«. 
stipules,  and  terminal  solitary  peduncles ;  sonetioM^  t: 
duncles  are  in  triplets,  when  the  middle  one  is  die  «b'" 
It  is  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  all  the  coast  «t  ( 
mandel,  but  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  the  Philifiputn.  1 
flowen  are  light  yellow,  and  ^lobular,  about  the  ii»  •'  > 
plum.    The  wood  is  of  a  pale  chesnut  colour,  firm,  tn<i  • '  -- 
grained  ;  it  is  useful  for  purposes  where  it  can  be  lej-t  :'. 
but  when  exposed  to  wet  it  soon  decays. 

JV,  oordtfolia  is  nrized  on  account  of  its  wood,  v)  - '  • 
light  and  durable  wnere  it  can  be  kept  diy.    It  axis«**:^  '* 
for  furniture.     There  are  thirty-seven  species  of  thi«  t    • 
enumerated,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the  East,  but  •  •> 
possess  any  peculiar  qualities  which  entitle  them  to  fur!  -  * 
notice.     'They  are  of  easy  culture.    A  mixture  of  Icwn  « 
and  peat  is  the  best  soil  for  them,  and  they  rcadil)*  xtkt '" 
under  a  hand-glass  in  the  same  kind  of  soil. 

The  Nauclea  Gambia  of  Hunter  (Limnman  Thnuan.  v 
vol.  ix.)  is  now  Uncaria  Gambia.     [UifCAXtA,  P. C^ 

(Don,  Gardener* s  Dictionary ;  Lindley,  Flora  JV^/^ 

NAU'CRATES,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  matksn^l  r  " 
having  fusiform  bodies,  tails  heeled  at  the  nde,  and  t«i' '  - 
spines  before  the  anal  fin.    The  Naueratmdmdark  tK>;    .  ' 
known  as  the  Pilot  Fish,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  kdun  * 
lowing  vessels  often  for  many  hundred  miles.    Mr.  Cni*  ^ . 
the  Hth  volume  of  the  *  Linnean  Transactions,*  his  rrf^ 
an  instance  ol'  two  individuals  of  this  species  which  aiv^f  - 
nied  a  ship  from  the  Mediterranean  to  rahnouth,  %\>^  ' 
were  taken  by  a  net.     The  Aaucraiet  dnctcr  is  about  i ' 
in  length,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  bi*auty  of  its  colour,  l*  -  : 
of  a  silvery  pale  blue  banded  by  broad  and  deep  tru^ '  ^ 
dark  blue  belts. 

NAUCY'DES  (VatMcOifit)f  «  Greek  sculptor,  «lio  m* 
bom  at  Argos,  and  was  in  repute,  according  lo  Plia/.  * 
01.  95 ;    ho  was  the  son  of  Mothon  and  the  hmth^r  • 
master  of  the  younger  Polycletus  of  Argos,  and,  says  Tbr*  •• 
M-as  one  of  tne  most  important  artists  betwera  Akw*    • 
and  Praxiteles.     Pliny  mentions  a  Mercury,  a  Diin4»c«u. 
and  a  man  sacrificing  a  raut,  by  him.     Pansaniai  Mtkv«  i  < 
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an  eill«d  cormici,  or  hornt ;  the  npp^r  end  of  tbese  It  the 
beak  or  roitnun,  and  their  back,  if  dilated  and  compreawd,  b 
called  ofo  or  mmdix.  Oocaaioiially  there  la  a  teoood  aet  of 
horaa,  which  altemate  with  the  fint,  and  are  called  Uguia; 
the  dratlar  apace  at  the  top  of  the  orbicttloi  ia  the  tMtmm. 
When  die  lamellae  are  toiall  and  icale-like,  and  oferarch  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  thejr  are  called  a /bmur. 

Link  propoaet  to  call  aH  appeodagea  which  are  referaUe 
to  the  corolla  ^omooirolfaB,  or,  u  they  coomat  of  aereral  pieces^ 
par^fiiata,  and  all  appeadagei  referable  to  the  sttnens 
panuitmtm.  The  pecaliar  filtfonn  appendagea  of  Paiaiflon 
he  caiia  porophj^ttB  oft  poromonti. 

The  real  natoie  of  these  appendagea  b  a  point  of  aome  hi- 
terert.  In  lonie  natancca  Uiey  appear  to  be  rimple  expan* 
aiona  of  the  cellobr  tiiaue  and  epidermb  of  the  part  on  which 
thajr  are  aeated,  and  in  others  they  are  evidently  abortive 
rtamena  or  petala.  Thus  the  little  bodiea  found  In  the  daw 
of  the  petah  of  Ranoneolui  may  be  regarded  at  an  eipantion 
of  the  titBoe,  whibt  the  fibmentary  appendasoi  teen  in  the 
genet  Pattiflora  are  endeotlr  mettmorphoted  petalt.  The 
variona  formt  of  corona  may  be  aatigned  to  one  or  other  of 
the  above  caoaet.  Thift  rabject  reouiret  inveatigatton,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  a  more  timpie  ana  intelligible  nomenclature 
could  be  applied  to  thete  parts  of  the  flower ;  for,  however 
unimportant  at  firtt  tight  tuch  organt  may  appear,  they  never- 
thelett  coottttate  tome  of  the  most  valoable  dittinctive  marka 
for  tpeeiea,  genera,  and  even  ordert,  which  the  botanitt  poa- 


The  original  name,  nectary,  of  thcae  appendagea  was  a|>- 
plied  on  aoroont  of  the  honey  which  the  tittues  of  thete 
oigana  frequently  accrete.  They  were  on  thb  account  cdled 
by  Meyen  compound  glandt.  It  wat  tuppoaed  by  Knrr  that 
the  fonction  of  theae  nanda  wat  vicarious,  and  that  they  only 
oeereled  boner  till  the  fmit  began*  to  develop  itself.  But 
that  the  fenction  of  the  nectary  haa  no  direct  rebtion  with 
the  object  of  the  fondion  of  the  fhnt,  that  b,  the  devdopetent 
•f  the  teed,  b  proved  m  an  eiperiment  by  Kurr  hhnself,  in 
which  he  found  that  the  teedt  of  planU  became  perfectlT 
maturated,  ddiough  he  had  in  the  earir  ttaget  of  the  growth 
of  the  flower  removed  the  nectiriet.  At  to  what  may  be  the 
deaermtning  canae  of  the  tecretioo  of  tugar  m  theae  organt 
any  more  than  in  other  parts,  no  examination  of  thdr  ttroo- 
tura  haa  hitherto  pointed  out.  They  do  not  however  poatem 
tlie  power  of  accreting  tugar  and  other  tecretiont  m  any 
greater  degree  than  the  petala  and  other  parte  of  the  flower 
and  fruit. 

^undley,  TttttotntchCH  to  JBotwuj^f  Sdileiden,  tSfHtm\wff$ 
4Br    WiuamhafHkkm  BoimiA;  Meyen,  Pfiaum  Pi^ 

kSeDLBMUE.    rMmRJLUMT,  p.  C.  S.] 
NEGOTIABILITY.    [Bixx  op  Ezchajiob.  P.  C] 
NEJD.orNEDJD.     [Aeauia,  P.  C.  and  P.  C.  8.] 
NELUMBIUM,  a  senui  of  pbntt  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Nymphmaeem.    It  has  many  dittinct  onrneb,  half  im- 
meraad  m  the  profoundly  honey-combed,  obconied,  devaled 
tofut,  each  bearmg  a  ttyle  with  a  tolttarr  teed  hi  each  carpel, 
which  b  exariilate,  and  dettitnte  of  albumen.    The  floweri 
are  bige  and  abowy,  white,  red,  or  yellow.    Both  leavea 
and  flowera  riae  from  the  anrfaoe  of  the  water. 

N.  yawoiwn,  Pythagorean  Bean^  hae  a  pdypetaloua  co- 
rolla and  amlieri  drawn  out  beyond  the  oelb  into  a  dub-thaped 
appendage.  It  b  native  in  alow  nmning  ttreama  and  tranquil 
wateia,  in  the  wanner  parts  of  Atia.  The  flowera  are  very  beau- 
Mri,  amelting  of  aniae,  and  generally  of  a  roae  colour,  teldom 
white.  A  variety  of  tlib  tpedet,  TosMru,  hat  Ht  outer  ttaatent 
aearfle,  dilated  at  the  top,  winged,  obcordate,  the  appendage 
I  a  notch  at  the  apei.  It  b  native  of  Malabar.  The 
blet  an  inttfument  once  uied 


Impbr  by  the  French, 
called  Lotoa,  and  b  one  of  the  plante  tuppoted  to  be  the  oale* 
bvaled  Lotee  of  aatiqultv,  formcriy  foind  in  Egypt  It  wae 
known  to  tlie  Graekt,  and  b  mentioned  aa  growing  m  Egypt  by 
Herodotus  (it. 99) t  Tneophmtus,  and  others.  Although  not 
now  la  be  met  with  in  th^  eountiy,  there  cnn  be  no  dmibt  aa 
to  ila  having  aeaMdIy  esitted  there,  dtlicr  naturally  or  in  a  eul- 
livnled  elate,  for  theee  aathora  apeak  of  it  hi  dear  and  dedaive 
eta  are  confiimed  by  the  aculpluret  tlill 
d,  whbh  latliiy  that  thb  apedea,  at  the  proper  Lolaa, 
1  rdigioua  rewerenee.    It  b  apoken  of  aa  Imring 


rdigiaua 
food  by  t 


bean  need  aa  food  by  the  Egyptiant.  Both  roots  and  teeds 
are  eteulent,  and  art  accountud  cooling  and  ttrmgtben- 
ing,  and  to  be  of  aervioe  in  extreme  thint«  dtarrhou, 
lumiling.  te.  In  China  tt  b  cdled  lianwha,  and  the  teedt 
and  tli^^^  of  the  hainr  rrmt.  with  the  kemdt  of  apricots  snd 


Ifouif 


wdnuti,  and  altemale  byoia  of  iea,  ^ 
to  the  Britith  amhaseador  and  hb  aalte,  at  hrettffc  ftm  ^ 
the  prindnd  mandarine.  The  roots  are  laid  up  by  thtCbi^^ 
in  lalt  and  vine^  for  winter  uee.  Tbunbcrg  leyi  te  |wa 
is  held  sacred  m  Japan,  and  b  oonthitted  pltmiBa  w  ta* 
deitica,  the  nu$gn  of  which  are  freooentty  —b  dnian « 
Urge  leavea.  The  teedt  9rt  aomewhat  of  the  nap  tad  fo 
an  acorn .  and  of  a  tuie  mora  delicate  tlmn  that  ef  i 

^,  itUmm  haa  a  pdypetahMi  ooroUa,  end  eretllvf 
JV^  tpacfonan  in  itructura.  It  b  natfve  of  Nartk  Ani^v^ 
in  bket  and  poodt:  it  hat  been  nafuraliaed  ta  br «  PU^; 
phia.  The  flowert  are  yellow,  and  retembie  a  dtaUt  t.l  r 
The  teedt  are  very  agreeable  toeat,  and  aiamaihrelhh«a5y 
the  Indiant  and  children. 

The  tpeciet  of  thb  beautiful  aquatieMns  Aaali  W  pwt 
in  dttemt,  tnbt,  or  laige  pot^  in  a  ricn  bamr  toil;  tW  nt. 
quire  a  ttrong  heat  to  floarer  to  perfodion.  nepsttkra* 
In  ahodd  be  kept  foil  of  water  while  they  are  greabr'  \m 
be  dlowed  to  set  dry  when  tiw  floueruf  mn  ■ 
They  may  be  increated  by  dividing  the  roan,  ban 
d  more  readily  from  teeda,  whia  wg<.ttn  fct^'t 
None  of  the  apedea  have  flowered  in  thb  eoanfer^  etiv^ 
the  AT.  jpadonan;  they  all  require  a  vary  warn  nimnm  •  i 


(Don,    Qardaia^t   DkHommf; 

n£mACA'NTHU8,  a  geuM  of  fomil  fohm  ftan  at 
oolite  and  iiainc  ttrata.     (Aguiris.) 

NEMERTITES,  a  aenut  of  foadi  AMsida.  km  fo 
lower  dlurian  ttraU  of  Lampeter,  hi  South  Wtbi.  (M«w 
chiton.) 

NEMO'CERA,  the  firat  ftmUr  of  Dip-erem  mt^n  i 
the  arrangement  of  Latieille,  ineludet  tueh  ipeeiet  ti  wt 
antennae  competed  of  many  jdnta»  an  eatened  bd,  i 
a  thcathed  tucker,  and  dther  aimple  or  toothed  ml  tmi 
It  mdodet  the  apedea  of  Gdbr  and  of  T^pids,  tW  tm^ 
aiven  by  naturdittt  to  the  Moaqdtoea  and  CrawJaa  Ike 
Linnean  genera  are  now  greatly  aubdivided. 

NEO'TTIA  (vtorr/A,  'a  neat  with  the  ytM^  b  it'  *^ 
young  tbemadvet  *),  a  genua  of  plants  bdo^giag  to  ^}^ 


at  the  bate 


hooded  pcrioniB, 
;  the  ttina 
entire,  and  w« 


rd  order  Orchidem. 
2*lobcd   Kp  taooate 
rattellum  flat, 
pondage. 

N.  iVidbe-avit,  bird't  neatorchb,  b  theanly  Bridik  i|*n^ 
ofthbgenua.  The  whole  plant  b  of  a  pale  redduh^rnvt  ti« 
root  formed  of  many  thick  fleshy  fibrea,  horn  the  esa««  ■« 
of  which  young  pbnta  are  produced.  The  elav  h  ahm  i 
foot  hi^,  with  theathlng  brown  aotJea.  It  hm  as  Wt>« 
The  tptkea  ai«  dente,  arlhidriod,  and  aHuy-flsrati  h» 
the  orifind  NmtiHa  of  liuMeut,  and  b  aabte  of  G«a 
Britdn  m  thady  woodt. 

(Babington*t  MmmtdifBrititk  Mhtmy.) 


TW  «!-•»• 


NEPA,  a  genua  of  hemipteroMt  iMotu  of  tk  hK.* 
Hjfdroeofum^  the  ^jpoam  of  which  are  papabriy  kam  • 
water-tcorpioot.  Their  bodiet  tararinala  in  tee  laif  v^ 
by  meant  of  which  they  acquire  a  snpplj  «f  sir  br  mfir»- 
tfoo,  when  immeraed  in  the  walar  or  nmd. 

NE'PETA,  (a  name  uted  by  Pttn/  fiwm  n^iar?-* 
bdng  tuppoaed  to  be  effioaciout  againat  the  fails  d •  uir,--- 
or  from  Nope  or  Nepete.  a  town  inTuieany,)a  genv*^  r*-  ^ 
bdonging  to  the  natoral  order  lAbbtae,  and  the  ir<» >' 
peteae.  It  hat  di%erging  anther  cdb,  a  ibatat 
upper  lin  flat,  ttraight,  emarginato,  or  bifli.    1 

A.  Caiaria,  catmint,  haa  ttalked  ooniala 
crenated  and  clothed  with  a  whitidi 
denae  many-flowered  whorit,  omooth 
ThetteroiifitMi2  to  S  feet  in  height,  dauay  ar  ■•»'  * 
b  native  throughout  the  whole  of  Eniope  and  vddi»  i<' 
and  b  nlentifd  in  Britahi.  The  corsUat  am  vNir. «'  -  • 
tingeofrad  spotted  with  purple.  The  whole  pbathtii««< 
tmdl  between  mbtand  pcnnyroyd.  Cbtoanrnd  »b  »^ 
of  it,  and  hence  It  derivca  in  name;  they  rsU  themin«r-  -■ 
it  Mid  tear  it  to  pieces  appaienthr  with  mueh  dianti  ^' 
noticed  that  the  pbnta  be  rmnovad  fium  iheidd  ■r^.* 
garden  were  dways  dcatiwyed  bf  catt.  nabm  he  m««* 
them  with  thorns  until  they  had  coma  into  iewar;  m  ^' 
never  meddled  with  planta  rabad  from  aeed;  htarr  ib  ^ 
toying  'if  you  tet  it  the  call  will  ad  b,lf  yaaav*  <» 
oata  won't  know  it.'  Ray  aceoonto  for  thb  from  the  fai  ^ 
by  transplsnting  the  leaves  become  hedoed,  aad  the  p«*^ 
odour  b  erhslMl  whbh  attiaetP  the  ram  to  it    Ifp^'^^ 
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act  IS  •  reil  tpbvodiaiac  upon  «■!§.  Sheep  are  Mid  to  cat 
It,  but  all  other  doroeitic  aiiimals  refbie  it. 

N.  Gieckoma  {Glechoma  keAraeea,  Smith),  Ground 
Itj,  has  vnifona  coraate  crenate  leaves,  azillaiy  stalked  whorls, 
ovate  aristate  teeth,  and  oblong  nuts  utth  impressed  dots. 
The  ooroila  is  a  light  bluish  grey,  three  times  as  long  as 
the  calyx.  It  b  native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  in 
hedges  and  ditches,  in  woods  and  waste  places,  and  is  plen- 
tiful in  Bficaia.  The  leaves  of  the  jfrouna  ivy  were  formerly 
thrown  hilD  the  vat  with  ale  to  clarify  it  and  give  it  a  flavour ; 
tbia  was  called  rill  ale.  Ground  Ivy  being  named  GHl  orGell, 
aad  Creep^by-uround  in  some  places.  From  this  use  of  the 
plant  and  the  form  of  the  leaf,  it  has  also  the  names  Ale  Hoof 
and  Tun  Hoof,  but  it  has  gradually  grown  into  disuse  since 
the  iautidDCtion  of  hop. 

N,  NepHeUa^  Small  Catmint,  is  an  erect  pubescent  plant, 
elathed  with  hoary  tomentum,  the  leaves  lanceolate,  crenate, 
rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  clothed  with  hoary  tomentum 
or  pobesoenoe  on  both  surfoces,  the  racemes  many-flowered, 
Dearly  simple ;  the  bracts  scaroelv  longer  than  the  pedicels, 
the  calyx  tubular,*  incurved  with  an  oblique  mouth,  the  co- 
rolla twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Spain,  Provence,  Switxerland,  and 
Italy,  it  is  a  very  variable  plant,  especially  in  gardens. 
Many  varieties  have  been  described. 

There  are  about  seventy  species  of  Ne^ta  known  to 
botanists.  Some  of  them  have  pretty  UosBoms,  and  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  garden.  They  grow  well  in  any  garden 
soil,  eapeciaUv  when  light  and  dry.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  dividing  tae  root  or  by  sowing  the  seeds. 

(Koch,  Flora  Chrmamca ;  Balnngton,  Mamai  of  Briiish 
Boiamt;  Don,  Gardmer^B  JHctionary.) 

NEPHRO'DIUM.    [AsFiDnjM,  P.  C.  S] 

NER'ATIUS  PRISCUS,  a  Roman  jurist  who  lived  under 
Trsjanus  and  Hadrianus.  Spartianus  {Hadriann$A)  states 
that  there  was  a  general  opamon  that  Trajanus  once  intended 
to  make  Nerattus  Priscus  his  successor  in  the  empire,  instead 
of  Uadrianus.  However,  Priscus  was  employed  by  Hadfianus 
as  he  had  been  by  Trajanus.  A  case  is  mentioned  (Diff.  87, 
tic.  12.  s.  5)  in  which  Trajanus  acted  on  the  advice  of  Nera- 
tios  Priscus  and  T.  Aristo.     Pomponius  (Dig.  1.,  tit  2,  s.  2, 

L47)  states  that  Neratius  was  elevated  to  the  consulship, 
It  the  year  of  his  consulship  is  not  certain. 
Neratius  succeeded  Celsns  the  father,  and  was  t^efore  of 
tlie  school  of  Proculus.  His  writings,  which  aremntioned 
in  the  Florentine  Index,  are  fifteen  l)ooks  of  Regnlse,  seven 
of  Mcmbranse,  and  three  books  of  Eesponsa.  There  tste 
8ixty-fo«ir  excerpts  from  Neratius  in  the  Di^^est.  Neratius  is 
often  cited  by  the  subs^uent  jurists.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Cvellins  Hv.  4)  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  Nuptiis,  but 
in  place  of  Neratius  some  MSS.  have  Verathis  in  this  passage 
of  Gellitts. 

NEREI'TES,  a  genus  of  fossil  Annefida,  from  the  lower 
Silurian  strata  of  Lampeter,  in  South  Wales.    (Murchison.) 

NERIUM  (from  yiyp^f,  humid,  the  habitat  of  species),  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Apocynaceas.  It 
has  a  hypocrateriform  corolla,  the  orifice  surmounted  by  lacer- 
ated multifid  processes ;  segments  of  the  limb  contorted.  The 
Slanenla  are  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  anthere 
ssgittate,  adhering  bv  the  middle  to  the  stigma.  It  has  two 
ovaries,  a  filiform  style,  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  an  obtuse 
st^rma. 

N,  odoraimn  has  linear  lanceolate  leaves  three  in  a  whorl ; 
the  segments  of  the  calyx  erect ;  appendages  of  the  corolla 
filamentous ;  the  anthers  bearded  at  the  point ;  the  flowere 
red  or  white  with  an  agreeable  musky  scent.  The  bark  of 
the  root  and  the  sweet  smelling  leaves  are  supposed  br  native 
Indian  doctors  to  act  as  powerful  repellants  applieci  exter- 
nalhr :  the  root,  taken  internally,  acta  as  a  poison. 

iv.  Oleander^  Common  Oleander,  has  lanceolate  leaves, 
three  in  a  whort  being  beneath,  the  segments  of  the  corona 
ijiM.  It  IS  native  of  the  Indies,  in  humid  ulaoes,  but  has 
now  become  wiM  in  the  South  of  Europe,  by  the  side  of 
atTearaa  and  the  sea  coast.  The  flowere  are  rather  large  and 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  This  species  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  gallic  add,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark  forms  an 
acrid  stimulating  wash,  much  employed  by  the  poor  people  in 
the  Sooth  of  France  to  core  cutaneous  disordera.  The  peasants 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  use  the  powdered  bark  and  wood 
of  the  Oleander  to  poison  rats.  Several  cases  are  also 
f««Drded  of  death  from  having  eaten  meat  roasted  on  a  spit 
of  Oleander  wood. 

All  the  Bpedea  of  Oleander  are  very  showy  when  in  blossom : 
F.  CTS.,  No.  130 


they  thrive  well  in  a  light  rich  mnI,  and  cuttings  strike  root 
freely  in  a  moist  situation.  All  of  them  require  a  good  deal  of 
heat  to  flower  well  in  this  country. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictumary ;  Lindley,  Flora  Mtdiea, 
Burnett,  OutUnes  tf  Bolany.) 
NET  AND  LACE.  [WxAVfuo,  P.  C,  p.  179.] 
NEUTRIA.  jrCoTFou,  P.  C;  FoaaiaBT,  P.  C.  S.] 
NEWCASTLE,  Duaa  and  Docuaas  or.  [CAyaKDisB, 
M ABOAUT,  P.  C.  S.] 
NEWGATE,  London.  [Dahcb,  P.  C.  S.l 
NEWTON,  GILBERT  STUART,  R.A.,  was  bom  in 
1794,  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  fether  was  col- 
lector  of  the  customs.  He  came  to  England  about  1 820,  and, 
after  making  a  tour  in  Italy,  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Roval 
Academy.  He  adopted  Wattean  in  some  degree  as  his 
model,  and  produced  several  excellent  small  pictures  much  in 
the  sQrIe  of  that  master  as  regards  the  figures,  yet  at  the  same 
time  displaying  great  expression  and  character.  His  first 
works  which  attracted  notice  were  the  Forsaken,  and  the 
Lover's  Quarrel,  engraved  in  the  *  Literary  Souvenir '  or  1826. 
Hepmnted  the  Prince  of  Spain's  Visit  to  Catalina,  for  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  for  600  guineas ;  it  was  engraved  in  the  *  Literary 
Sonvenir '  for  188L  In  1880  he  painted  Shy  lock  and  Jessica, 
from  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  Yorick  and  the  Grisette,  from 
the  *  Sentimental  Journey,'  and  the  Abbot  Boniface  from  the 
'  Monastery ;'  all  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1830.  In  1881  he  exhibited  Portia  and  Bassanio,  another 
scene  from  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice ;'  and  Lear  attended  by 
Cordelia  and  the  Physician.  In  1882  he  paid  a  risit  to 
America,  and  married  there ;  and  in  the  year  following,  ia 
which  he  was  elected  an  academician,  he  exhibited  a  soaall 
]iicture  of  Abelard  mtting  in  his  study,  a  work  full  of  expres- 
sion and  sentiment.  Besides  these  he  painted  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefidd  restoring  his  daughter  to  her  mother,  Macheath, 
and  a  few  portraits.  His  Macheath  was  purchased  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lanadowne  for  600  guineas. 

Hts  Abelard  was  the  last  picture  that  he  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  1833,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he 
evinced  signs  of  aberration  of  mind,  and  these  were  followed 
by  unequivocal  insanity,  which  however  he  recovered  from  four 
dB)rs  before  his  decease,  and  he  died  with  calmneai  and  resir- 
nation  August  5,  1886,  at  Chelsea,  aged  forty.  His  wiR> 
returned  with  her  child  to  America  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  He  painted  slowly,  and  was  laborious  and  fastidious 
in  his  execution.  He  was  also,  says  a  friend,  extremely  neat 
and  fastidious  about  his  dress,  though  '  he  was  far  from  paying 
the  same  attention  to  his  chamben,  for  his  compodtions  were 
scattered  carelessly  around ;  the  finished  and  mifinished  were 
huddled  together,  and  broken  models  and  bits  of  ribbon  and 
withered  flowen  abounded.'  This  was  in  41,  Great  Mail- 
borough-street,  where  his  principal  works  were  painted. 
{  Gntfn/Zeman's  3fttgazine.y 

NE  Y,  MICHAEL,  Prince  of  tiieMoskowa,  Dukeof  Elchin- 
gen,  andMarshal  of  France,  was  bora  at  Sarre-Lo^  in  Lorrune, 
on  10th  January,  1789.  At  the  age  of  thuleen  he  was  articled 
to  a  notary  of  tnat  town,  but  this  oeenpatioR'  not  beins  suited 
to  his  disposition,  he  enlisted  in  1787  in  a  regiment  of  husaan. 
He  there  soon  distinguished  himself  b^  his  courage  and  ac- 
tivity, and,  after  passing  through  the  inferior  grades,  he  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1798,  and  a  captain  the  year  following.  The 
skill  which  he  displayed  in  conducting  some  partizan  warfare 
in  1794  attracted  the  attention  of  General  Kleber,  by  whom 
he  was  siroamed  ^  The  Indefatigable,'  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  adjutant-general.  In  1796  he  greatiy  contriboted  to  the 
victory  obtained  at  Neuwied,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
engagements  of  Altcnkirchen  [Lximvax,  P.  C.  S.],  Monta- 
hour,  and  Dierdorf,  in  which  last  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
After  his  exchange  he  served  in  1796  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  after  a  brilliant  exoloit  at  Wnreborg,  where  With  a 
small  body  of  cavalry  he  took  two  thousand  prisonen,  and 
obtained  possession  of  that  town,  he  was  nominated  general  of 
brigade.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign  his  courage  was  en- 
hanced by  his  humanity  towards  the  French  emigrants  who 
had  been  token  prisonere,  and  he  enabled  them  to  elude  the 
sanguinary  decrees  of  the  Directory.  In  1799  he  again  aerved 
as  a  general  of  divirion  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  under  Ge- 
neral Moreau.  We  can  only  enumerate  the  principal  achieve- 
ments which  in  this  memorable  campaign  added  to  his  cele- 
brity. They  are  the  capture  by  surprise  of  Mannheim  (12th 
March,  1799),  the  engagements  at  Worms  and  Frankeniha!, 
and  the  seixure  of  all  the  enemy's  artillery  at  the  battie  of 
Iller  (5th  June,  1800).  He  was  also  present  at  the  battie  of 
Hohenlinden  [MoacAU,  P.  C.].  and   hi^  hold  sttneV  o**  a 
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eolumn  of  the  Anstrians,  which  he  drove  back  into  the  foreet, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  victory.  At  the  peace  of  Lnneville 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  wan  nHsived  with  distinction  by 
Bonaparte,  who,  the  lietter  to  attach  him  to  his  interests,  caused 
him  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Ao^ni^,  a  friend  of  Hortense 
Beanhamais.  In  (809  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  French  Republic  in  Switxerland ;  on  leaving  that 
country  the  inhabitants  presented  him  with  a  medal  ia  testi- 
mony of  their  esteem  for  his  character  and  conduct,  and  the 
moderation  with  which  he  carried  into  effect  the  measaret  of 
his  government.  On  his  return  to  Paris  the  command  of  a 
division  of  the  army  encamped  near  Boulogne  was  given  him, 
and  in  1804  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Marshal. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostihties  with  Germany  in  1805  the 
direction  of  the  eighth  corps  of  the  armjr  was  confided  to  Mar- 
ahsJ  Ney.  A  Ivilliant  achievement  m  this  campaign,  the 
capture  by  storm  of  the-  village  of  Elchingen  (October  4th, 
]806),  in  which  the  Austrian^,  under  General  Laudon,  iost 
fifteen  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded  and  two  tliousand 
taken  prisoners,  was  attended  with  the  most  important  results. 
The  impetuous  courage  and  persevering  skill  which  this  mar- 
ahal  displayed  on  that  occasion  had  been  witnessed  by  Napo- 
leon, wno  in  commemoration  of  it  aOer^'ards  bestowed  upon 
him  the  rank  and  title  of  Duke  of  Elchingen. 

But  it  was  perhaps  during  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1806 
that  Ney's  militarv  reputation  rose  to  its  frroatest  height.  Of 
the  many  splendid  actions  by  which  he  distinguished  himself, 
the  chief  are,  the  capitulation  of  the  towns  of  Erfurt  (October 
15th,  1806)  and  Magdeburg  (November  llth,  1806)  in  which 
28,000  prisoners  were  taken  and  800  pieces  of  cannon  fell 
into  his  possession  ;  the  passage  of  the  Vistula,  the  taking  of 
Thorn,  the  total  dostructiun  of  a  Prussian  corps  at  Deppen 
(February  5th,  1807),  the  comliat  of  Schmoditten,  by  which 
ihe  retreat  of  the  Russians  on  K6nigslx;rg  was  cut  off,  and, 
Unally,  the  defeat  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  at  the  battle 
of  Friedland  [Bonapabtb  P.  C],  which  more  than  any  other 
movement  contributed  to  the  victory.  In  September,  1808, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  command  of  the  army  in  S|)ain,  and  he 
distineuiahed  himself  in  the  various  engagements  by  which 
Crallicia  and  the  Asturias  were  subjected.  In  Portugal,  though 
nnder  the  orders  of  Marshal  Masscna,  the  merit  of  the  capture 
of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  (July  10th.  1810)  and  of  Almeida  (Au- 
gust 27th,  1810)  have  generally  been  attributed  to  him.  He 
was  also  of  great  assistance  to  Mnssdna  in  conducting  his  skil- 
iiil  retreat,  after  his  failure  in  attempting  to  force  tiio  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras.  [M  asseit a,  P.  C.  S.]  The  dirierent  disposi- 
tions  however  of  these  two  great  generals  soon  brought  on 
differences  of  opinion,  which  ended  in  a  serious  dispute.  The 
result  was  unfavourable  to  Ney,  who  was  deprived  by  Napoleon 
of  his  command  and  recalled  to  France. 

In  1812  he  joined  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Russia,  and 
had  the  command  of  the  third  corps  of  the  grand  army.  In 
ihe  course  of  it  he  appears  to  have  freely  expressed  to  Napo- 
lean  his  diasatisfaction  at  some  of  his  movements,  and  advised 
him  to  winter  at  Smolensko.  At  the  taking  of  thia  city 
<Auffust  17th,  1812),  at  the  combat  of  Yalentina  (August 
19th),  and,  above  all,  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  the  Mos- 
kowa  (September  14th),  from  which  he  derived  his  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Moskowa,  he  eminently  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  simame  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  army,  of  'Bravest 
of  the  Brave.' 

But  it  waa  during  the  calamitous  retreat  of  the  French  army 
that  he  rendered  it  the  most  important  aervice.  The  details 
of  it  are  amply  described  in  the  nistories  of  S^gur,  Chambray, 
4ind  Labaume ;  the  first  of  these,  however,  though  one  of  the 
finest  models  of  historical  style,  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  Memoirs  of  General  Gourgaud,  who,  with  military 
bluutneas,  and  perhaps  some  personal  hostility,  corrects 
•everal  erroneous  statements  of  S<5gur.  One  incident  in  this 
retreat  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Ney's  intrepidity  and 
perseverance.  General  Damas  relates  that  as  he  was  sitting 
down  to  breakfast  at  Gaubinnen,  a  man  in  a  brown  coat,  long 
beard,  and  a  weather-beaten  countenance,  entered  his  room, 
exclaiming,  'I  am  at  last  here ;  General  Dumas,  do  vou  re- 
4*ogniae  me  ?'  The  general  having  answered  that  he  did  not ; 
'  I  am  the  rear-guand  of  the  grand  army,'  he  continued  ;  '  I 
have  fired  the  last  musket-shot  on  the  bridge  of  Kowno ;  I  liave 
thrown  the  last  of  our  arras  into  the  N  «anen,  and  have  come 
here  through  the  woods.  I  am  Marshal  Ney.'  (Colonel  Mit- 
ehells  « Fall  of  Napoleon,'  vol.  ii.) 

In  Che  campaign  of  1813  Ney  displaced  hia  usual  courage 
and  ability,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  vic- 
ories  of  BatttiEen,  Lutxen,  and  Dresden.    He  met  however 


with  aome  ievere  rererNty  ud  at  tb«  faatik  of  I>ni»vti 
(September  6th,  ISlSj)  he  was  lignally  dc;«44nl  by  ihf  Yn^ 
aians  and  Swedea  under  Bemadotte,  then  Crovn  Pn^rT  ( 
Sweden  [Brsvadottk,  P.  C.  8.],  with  a  loss  of  tbiru^.  m  ... 
sand  men,  forty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  mwl^"  • 
After  thia  disastrooa  engagement  Napoleon  bsil  an  tau'  ^  • 
with  Ney's  aide-de-camp,  whom  be  interrogated  nvpKtrt.  • 
particolara  of  this  misfortoae,  and  ex|Jaincd  the  cnki  «. 
led  to  it  to  the  generals  present,  withoet  giving  luprrur'  -., 
any  feeling  of  dissatiafaction  at  the  conduct  of  hi  hfutf-.i  • 
'The  Emperor,'  aays  St.-Cyr,  who  b  qa'ted  br  .\.-  .. 
('  Hist  of  Europe,'  x.  536), '  explained  at  once  liodfr  vu  h. 
tisfactorily  the  causes  of  the  reverse,  bat  witboet  the '»! .  ii 
expression  of  ilUhumour,  or  any  manifestation  of  displtx^«^  :i 
Sey  or  any  of  the  generals  engaged.  He  ascribed  ihc  «:  * 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  art  of  war.  which  be  suii  utrr  j 
from  being  generally  known,  lie  aa'ded  that,  ooedav  orot:*'* 
if  he  had  time,  he  would  write  a  book  m  which  he  « 
demonstrate  ita  principles  in  a  manner  so  pracise  th«;  vk  -  . 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  military  men,  and  ensUf  tim  ^ 
learn  th^  art  of  war  as  they  learn  any  other  science/ 

After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  1314,  Ney  vub'<<^ 
from  public  life  and  retired  with  hia  fiimily  to  hiscoontnn:. 
It  waa  there  that,  on  the  6tb  of  March,  1815,  be  nV-v  i 
orderafrom  the  Minister  of  War  to  join  the  eighth  bumUtj  : 
vision,  of  whiqh  he  waa  commander,  and  which  vas  AiU  - 
at  Besan9on.   Ignorant  of  the  motives  of  the  order,  be  n-  - 
diately  proceeded  to  Paria,  where  for  the  fiiat  time  br  i  «-  . 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.    He  then  «illi&i:l>  ■.-• 
took  the  doty  which  had  been  impoacd  upon  him  uj  h .-. 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  invastoa  of  hi» !« *   * 
chief;  and  on  taking  leave  of  I^is  XVIII.  beskt^*'    • 
that  he  would  bring  back  Bonaparte  in  an  iron  cage.   At  • 
doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  truth  of  this  boastful  ojo  <  • 
of  Ney,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  he  himself  srkncv' 
on  his  trial  that  he  used  the  expreaaioo.    On  Icaung  (b  l  . 
he  travelled  rapidly  to  Auxerre,  where  he  alighuil  »\ 
residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  prefect  of  the  dc^a-"- 
who  had  zealously  joined  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  « Uo  r. . 
Ney  acquainted  with  all  the  difficulties  likely  to  attend  ui.\  •  - 
port  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  hia  own  doubts  on  Uiii  ij 
increased  as,  advancing  towards  Lyon,  he  became  &jo^-  i  «.  * 
of  the  popular  feeling  in  that  part  of  France.    Tb«  i  Ij*    * 
of  Ney  was  more  fitt^  for  the  field  of  battle  than  for  a  ; 
strugglo|%nd  it  was  only  in  the  presence  of  dsnf[(  r  i: 
showed  resolution.    Of  this  Napoleon  was  well  aaarr.  k-    • 
skillfully  threw  the  weight  of  hia  influence  and  cstri-ii** 
the  balance  of  Ney'a  already  vacillating  opinions.  An  i.x  *  • 
appeal  to  the  earlv  and  glorious  reminiscences  of  the  |>ru«.- '  j 
days  of  the  Empire,  coming  from  bis  antieot  chief,  tk  t  * 
tor  of  his  fortunes,  completely  overcame  the  pledk-t^i  •<  • 
of  this  marshal.   *  In  the  night  of  the  13th  of  Msnb.'  x.*    ' 
at  his  trial,  *  down  to  which  tinte  I  solemnly  declare  m^  ^  - 
I  received  a  proclamation  drawn  bv  Napoleon,  vhich  I  <  .* 
On  the  ensuing  morning  this  fatal  prodamatioB  «»  c^     ' 
read  to  the  troops,  who  received  it  with  the  most  enti.  ». 
approbation.     Iiis  defection  was  speedily  fuUoved  h\  :  -«. 
hia  whole  army. 

On  the  lOih  of  June  he  joined  the  army  at  Lille,  i:     -^ 
soon  actively  but  unsuccessfully  engaged  with  the  IH 
Quatre-Bras.     His  conduct  at  Waterloo  elicited  esui  , 
both  from  friend  and  loe.     Hia  fruitless  but  rcsohitcit* 
at  the  bead  of  the  columns  of  the  guard  to  over^i  ■'^   * 
British  before  they  could  receive  saccoor  from  the  Vr^ 
are  well  known,     rive  hones  were  shot  under  him  i     - 
terrible  conflict :  still,  on  foot,  hia  clothes  pierced  «>:   '^ 
he  gallantly  headed  the  impetuous  chaige.    In  the  u«-i "  - 
retreat  which  ensued,  he  waa  among  the  last  to  leave  i-'i^  • 
and,  as  on  the  plains  of  Ruaaiay  he  was  the  rcar^giuN  - 
last  Imperial  army. 

Afbsr  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  Ney  retun- !  • 
Paris,  and  remained  there  after  the  Ga|iitulatioo  of  thst  > 
the  allies,  considering  himself  safe  by  virtue  of  the  («' 
article  of  that  capitulation,   which   contains  the  fo*''  • 
clause :  'All  the  individual  who  are  at  present  in  dit*  •     • 
ahall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  witlxK.'  • 
disquieted  or  prosecuted  in  any  reaped,  ia  regaid  tu  ti>t 
tions  which  they  occupy,  or  may  have  occiimied,  or  i 

5)litical  conduct  or  opinions.'   (Comm/m,  July  Snl.  1* 
n  the  a4th  of  July  however  appeared  a  Royal  on.  :> 
in  which,  among  aevcral  othen,  he  foond  himself  v^ " ' 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country.     To  .escape  the  danger  he  n    . 
voured  to  leave  Franee,  bat  vaa  tmated  on  Mh  Xuso^-  ^ 
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the  cbliesQ  of  Bewms  netr  Atmllte.  He  wm  at  ftn^  taiM 
before  a  council  of  war,  which  declared  ila  ineompetency  to 
at  in  iudgmeat  on  a  peer  of  Fianoe.  His  trial  was  then  r&- 
moTed  to  Che  ChamW  of  Peers  by  another  Royal  ordinance 
of  ISth  November.  His  defence  was  most  ably  conducted 
by  his  eloquent  advocates,  Benrer  and  Dupin,  and  chiefly 
rested  on  the  article  of  the  capitoJation  above  alluded  to.  The 
result  however  was  that  he  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  a  very  laiige  majority  of  the  peers. 

On  7th  December,  1815,  the  day  an/tr  his  condemnation, 
an  officer  presented  himself  to  Ney  to  communicate  to  him  the 
sentence,  which  was  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution. 
On  hearing  his  titles  enumerated,  he  exclaimed,  '  Call  me  sim- 
ply Michael  Key,  now  a  French  soldier,  and  soon  about  to  be 
a  heap  of  dost'  A  spot  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  was 
selected  for  the  execution;  he  there  met  his  fate  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  mommg  with  calm  courage.  '  He  who  had 
fought  five  hundred  battles  for  France — not  one  against  her*^ 
was  shot  as  a  tndtor.'  (Napier,  Hist.  ^  the  Pemmuittr  War^ 
irol.  ii.  p.  406.) 

The  reflections  of  Alison  on  this  event  are  creditable  riike  to 
his  impartiality  as  an  historian  and  his  feelings  as  a  man.  '  The 
ieath  of  Ney,*  he  says,  *  is  a  subject  which  the  English  his- 
torian cannot  dismiss  without  painful  feelings.  His  guilt  was 
vlf-evldent ;  and  never  perhaps  was  the  penalty  of  the  law 
inflicted  upon  one  for  a  political  offence  who  asore  richly  de- 
terred his  fate.  The  question  of  difficulty  is,  whether  or  not 
to  was  protected  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris.    The  clause  in 


iiat  treaty  has  already  been  given  which  expressly  declares 
liat  no  person  should  be  molested  for  his  political  opinions  or 
conduct  during  the  Hundred  Days ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 


lee  how  this  dause  could  be  held  as  not  protecting  Ney,  who 
vas  within  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  WelKngton  and 
ftlilcher  conduded  the  capitulation  r  their  Sovereigns  ratified 
t :  Louis  XVIII.  took  benefit  from  it.  How  then  can  it  be 
nid  that  he,  as  well  as  the  allied  sovereigns,  were  not  bound 
>y  the  treaty,  especiallv  in  so  vital  and  irreparable  a  matter  as 
luman  life — and  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Marshal  Ney  ? 
[t  is  very  true  a  neat  example  was  required ;  true,  Nev's 
reason  was  beyond  that  iA  any  other  man ;  irue,  the  Revolu- 
ionists  required  to  be  shown  that  government  could  punish ; 
^Qt  all  that  will  not  justify  the  breach  of  a  capitulation.  To 
ay  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  bound  by  the  capitulation ;  that 
t'was  made  by  the  English  general  without  his  authoritv; 
Hid  that  no  foreign  officer  could  tie  up  the  hands  of  an  iude- 
Tcndent  sovereien,  is  a  quibble  unworthy  of  a  generous  mind, 
ind  which  it  is  the  doty  of  the  historian  invariably  to  condemn. 
This  was  what  Nelson  said  at  Naples,  and  what  Schwartzen* 
ninz'  said  at  Dresden ;  and  subsequent  times  have  unanimously 
roodcmned  the  violation  of  these  two  capitulations.  Banished 
Vom  France,  with  his  double  treason  affixed  to  bis  forehead, 
N\7*s  character  was  irrevocably  withered ;  but  tG  the  end  of 
he  world  his  guilt  will  be  foreotten  in  the  tragic  interest  and 
loble  heroism  of  his  death.*  {Hiti,  cf  Ewvpe,  vol.  x.  p.  976* 
)77.1 

niie  following  works  mw  be  consulted  for  a  full  detui 
if  the  life  of  Marshal  Ney :  Vie  du  Marichai  Ney,  avee  Hist, 
fe  mm  Proch,  Paris,  1816;  JBiot/.  des  OhUraux  Franfois^ 
nr  Couroelles ;  Hist,  de  Napotion  et  deta  Grande  ArmSe^ 
■r  Segur ;  Hist,  de  V Expedition  de  Russie,  par  Cfaambray ; 
UtsoQ,  Hist,  of  Europe,  vols.  iii.  iv.  v.  ix.  x. ;  Court  tmd 
lamp  cf  Napoleon  ;  Mimoires  de  Repp  ;  Napier,  Hist,  of 
he  Peninsular  War;  Mitchell,  FaU  of  NaptJeon ;  Examen 
riiique  de  THist,  de  SSpur,  par  le  G^n.  Gourgiiud.  The 
rguments  in  favour  of  his  condemnation  may  be  seen  in  the 
rorks  of  Bellart,  the  crown  proaedutor,  Affaire  du  MarSchai 
Sey.  Paris,  IM70 
NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  rGicKMAjrr,  P.  C,  p.  194.] 
NICKaON,  JEAN.PIERRE,  was  bom  at  Paris  m 
685.  He  entered  the  regular  order  of  Bemabites,  and  de^ 
oted  himself  to  the  study  of  lansuages  and  biography.  He 
ed  a  life  without  Incident,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  8th  July 
73S.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author^— or  in  some  parts 
ather  the  compiler-  of  *  M^moires  pour  scrvir  h  I'H  istoirc  des 
fommes  UJustrcs  dans  la  R^nublique  des  Lettres,'  of  which 
birty-nine  volumes  were  puolished  by  Niceron,  and  four 
rere  added  after  his  death.  All  who  have  had  occasion  to 
uidy  the  eaHier  litersry  history  of  France  most  be  nnder 
obligations  to  this  lam>rioos  and  meritorious  work.  Its 
nents  are  never  very  high  in  criticism,  philosophy,  or  the  essen- 
ial  elements  of  spirited  and  descriptive  biography.  Niceron 
ras  however  a  curious  and  laborious  reader,  and  in  those  in- 
laoecv  where  he  exhilnts  the  fruit  of  his  own  original  re-> ' 


aennch,  his  matter  b  bighl;r  valuable.     Many  of  the  livat. 
however  are  mere  compuauons  from  other  sources,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ha|tiiy  prepared  to  suit  the  order  of  pub- 
lication.   There  is  litUe  attempt  at  a  proportional  distnbu* 
tion  of  space,  secondary  authors  sometimes  receiving  notices 
as  elaborate  as  the   most  distinguished  men  of  their  age. 
This  is  a  defect  sometimes  not  unpleasing,  as  it  generally  at* 
tends  enthusiasm  in  some  particular  walk  of  literal ure,  and 
I  niarka  the  original  investigator.     Niceron  published  some, 
translations  from  the  English.    (JHemoireSf  torn.  xl.  879-396 ; 
Nouveau  Dictionn€nre  Historique,) 
I      NICHOLAS,  ST.,  situated   in  51»  9"  N.  lat  and  4^  ^ 
E.  long.,  is  a  large  and  well-built  market>town  in  the  pro- 
[  vince  of  East  Flanders,  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.     It  has 
\  a  large  market-place  surrounded  with  good  houses,  a  hand- 
I  some  town- hall,  a  prison,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a  Latin 
'  school.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about   18,000,  who> 
manufacture  cotton  apd  woollen  goods  of  various  kinds,  bats 
and  ribbons ;  there  are  tanneries,  potteries,  dye-houses,  brick 
and   tile   kilns,   soap-works,  salt-woiks,    &c.     Thc^a  is  ». 
mat  weekly  market  for  corn,  flax  and  yam,  and  beraea.    St^ 
Nicholas  is  m  fact  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  townsy 
not  only  of  Flanders,  but  of  all  Belgium.     The  surrounding 
country  b  highly  cultivated. 

(Stein,  Zexicoft  ,*  Cannabich,  Lfhrbuch ;  Hassel,  Handbudijy 

NICI'AS  rNotuic)  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Nicomedes,  and  Uie 
pupil  of  Antidotus,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pmnters  of 
antiquity.  He  was,  though  pmbably  younger,  contemporary 
with  Apelles.  His  particular  exoeUence  was  in  the  general  e£fect 
of  the  picture :  in  ele^t  design,  In  beautiful  colour,  and  in. 
eflective  chiaroscuro ;  in  fact  in  the  chm-acteristic  qualities  of 
the  Bolognese  school  subsequent  to  the  Carraoci.  He  also  ex- 
celled in  painting  females ;  but  this  would  be  the  necesaary 
result  of  his  mastery  over  the  instrumental  and  techniod  parts 
of  art 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Athens  was  so  long  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  arts  among  the  Greeks,  abeut  two  amturies^ 
Nicias  and  Apollodorus  are  the  only  two  Greek  painters  of 
the  greatest  fame  who  were  natives  of  Athens.  Yet  the  caa» 
is  very  similar  with  modem  Rome ;  of  all  the  great  painters 
of  that  central  city  of  art,  two  only  were  natives^Giulio 
Pippi,  called  Romano,  and  Carlo  Maratti. 

The  most  celcbmted  woik  of  Nicias  was  the  Ntjrvca,  or  the 
region  of  the  shades,  of  Homer  (Necromantia  Homeric ; 
from  the  passage  of  the  Odyssey  where  Ulysses  invokes  the 
shades  of  tiie  dead.  Nicias,  says  Plutarch,  refused  to  sell  thia 
picture  to  Ptolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  who  ofl^red  him  sixty 
talents  for  it ;  he  presented  it  to  nis  native  city,  Athens.  If 
Plutarch  speaks  here  of  the  Attic  talent,  the  pnce  offered  was 
enormous,  though  not  unprecedented  in  antient  times— about 
15,000/.  aoeordlnar  to  some  oomputalors  of  Attic  money ;  bul 
if  the  Egyptian  talent  is  signified,  which  is  very  unlikely,  the- 
amount  would  be  diminishecl  to  nearly  one-fourth. 

Nioas  must  have  been  old  when  Ptolemy  was  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  from  his  refusal  of  this  ofier,  probably  very  rich 
m>,  as  Pliny  says  he  was.  Ptolemy  adcended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  in  306  b.c.,  and  Nicias,  about  Half  a  century  earlier, 
was  employed  by  Praxiteles  to  colour  some  of  his  statues. 
Pliny  intimates  a  doubt  whether  the  same  artist  in  these  two 
cases  is  alluded  to ;  and  Sillig,  in  his  *  Catalogus  Artificum,* 
has  concluded  that  they  cannot  be  f  e  same.  Only  one 
Nicias,  however,  is  known  and  spoken  i  f  hj  antient  authors ;. 
and  tiie  only  reason  for  doubting  tbo  identity  of  thes^ 
two  is  founded  on  Pliny's  method  of  assigniBg  their 
dates  to  artists  and  their  scholars,  mentioning  only  a  single 
year  or  olympiad  for  each,  which,  vaguely  expressed  as  it 
always  is,  neea  not  give  us  the  exact  time  of  an  artist  within 
half  a  century.  If  we  consider  such  a  given  date  as  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  we  make  him  probably  contem-> 
porary  with  a  generation  of  artists  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  if 
as  the  end  of  his  career,  as  probably  with  one  which  preceded 
him ;  but  if  we  assume  such  date  to  be  the  middle  of  hib 
career,  he  may  still  have  been  bom  half  a  centbry  before  it, 
and  may  have  painted  pictures  a  quarter  of  a  century  af^er  it. 
Thus  if  we  suppose  Nicias,  when  he  refused  to  sell  his  picture  to 
Ptolemy,  to  nave  been  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  ho 
was  doubtless  old,  with  such  a  reputation  and  such  inde- 
pendence, he  may  very  easily  have  many  years  before  painted 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles.  Praxiteles  flourished,  accorainff  to 
Pliny,  in  Olymp.  104 ;  and  if  this  date  is  to  be  understood  as 
the  beginning  of  hia  career,  he  was  essentially  the  contem- 
porary  of  Nicias ;  and  if  as  the  middle,  he  was  about  one 
generation  his  senior.    This  is  in  all  pfobability  the  caso ; 
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hr  it  rMondlei  all  the  facta  recorded  of  Nidaa,  and  it  is  nuch 
more  probable  that  Prautdet  would  employ  a  young  man  to 
colour  his  statues  for  him  who  was  ooly  nsiiig  in  nis  pro- 
fession, than  a  great  painter,  his  equal  in  a^  and  reputation. 
Statue-|)ainters,  iiyuif^mp  ^yfcavvTo),  constituted  apparently 
a  dass  of  themselves,  and  Nidas  may  have  been  one  of  these 
in  his  youth :  this  is  more  probable  than  that  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  his  time  should  be  thus  employed.  One 
ol'  Sillig's  difficulties  in  identifying  these  two  as  one,  is,  that 
Nicias  was  the  pupil  of  the  pupil  of  Euphranor,  who  was  the 
contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  It  is  a  mere  assumption, 
however,  to  suppose  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  gene- 
ration between  master  and  pupil:  the  master  is  frequently 
only  a  very  few  years  older  than  his  pupil,  and  is  sometimes 
even  younger.  But  if  we  sup|)ose  that  Nicias  was  a  genera- 
tion younger  than  Praxiteles,  there  is  not  the  slightest  dith- 
oolly  in  the  way  of  his  having  been  the  jMipil  of  the  pupil  of 
a  eontemporary  of  Praxiteles. 

Nicias  painted  in  encaustic,  and  besides  the  one  already 
mentioned  Pliny  notices  the  following  pictures  by  him  :~an 
Alexander  (Paris),  a  sitting  Calypso,  an  lo,  an  Andromeda, 
and  another  Calypso,  in  the  hall  of  Pompey ;  a  Bacchus,  a 
Diana,  and  a  Uy acinthus,  in  the  temole  of  Concord.  The 
Hvacinthus  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus  from  Alexan- 
«ina,  and  was  consecrated  afterwards  by  Tiberius  in  the 
temple  of  Augustus,  on  account  of  his  great  dt^light  in  it :  it 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (iii.  19),  who  says  that  the  figure 
of  Hyadnthus  was  very  elegant. 

Augustus  dedicated  and  fixed  in  the  wall  also  a  picture  by 
Nicias  in  the  Curia  Julia,  of  Nemea  siitinff  on  a  lion,  hdding 
in  her  hand  a  palm  twig ;  and  by  her  side  was  standing  an 
old  man,  resting  upon  hb  staff;  above  him  was  hanging  a 
picture  of  a  Biga.  It  was  brought  from  Asia  by  Silanus,  and 
was  most  probably  the  same  of  which  a  Teutonic  ambassador, 
being  asked  his  opinion,  said,  according  to  Pliny,  *  That  he 
wouki  not  have  him  even  if  he  were  real  and  living,*  alluding 
to  the  old  man  with  his  staff:  entirely  overlooking  the  art 
which  embodied  the  picture,  and  measuring  the  man  ap- 
parently by  his  sinews.  Lessiiig  {Laocoon^  p.  280,  note) 
proposes  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  picture  qf  tfte  Biga^ 
(looii^  biga)  hanging  above  the  man^s  head,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  a  corruption  of  the  text,  a  name  tablet,  called  by 
the  Greeks  vrvxiov.  Nicias  wrote  on  this  picture  that  he  had 
burnt  it  in,  NueUic  ^yfcavatv,  that  is  pdnted  it  in  encaustic. 
These  words  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Lessing,  written  upon 
the  small  painted  tablet  whicn  was  hanging  over  the  head  of 
the  old  man — ctjj^i  supra  caput  tabula  bigae  dependet  Nicias 
acripsit  se  inusnsse ;  tali  enim  usus  est  verbo.  The  passaee  is 
obscure;  only  one  picture  is  spoken  of;  the  words  ttiula 
bigae  may  be  corrupt ;  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  give  them  a 
suitable  meaning.  The  Biga,  says  Lessing,  can  nave  no  re- 
spect to  the  Nemean  games,  because  m  them  four-horse  chariots 
were  used.    (Schmidius,  m  Prol.  ad  Nemeomcaty  p.  2.^ 

Nidas  painted  also  the  interiors  of  tombs,  as  that  of  Mega^ 
bytus,  high  priest  of  Ephesus,  and  one  at  Tritaea.  Pausaniaa 
aays,  before  you  oome  to  Tritaea  from  Pharae  there  was  a 
sepulchre  of  white  marble,  which  was  particularly  worthy  of 
inspection  on  account  of  the  paintings  of  Niciaa  upon  it— a 
beautiful  young  woman  was  represented  seated  on  an  ivory 
chair,  and  behind  her  waa  a  female  servant  holding  an 
umbrella;  a  beardless  youth  also  was  standing  near  her, 
dressed  in  purple  ;  by  the  youth  was  an  attendant  with  hunt- 
ing siieani  and  a  l^sh  of  dogs  (Nicias  was,  according  to 
Pausanias,  the  most  excellent  animal  painter  of  his  time) ;  the 
names  of  these  peoiile  were  not  known :  Pausanias  supposed 
them  to  be  man  and  wife.  Nicias  was  honoured  with  a  public 
burial,  and  was  interred  in  the  road  from  Athens  to  the 
Academy,  the  cemetery  of  all  great  Athenians:  Pausanias 
notices  his  tomb  there.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
studious  and  absent  man.  Adian  says  he  used  to  forget  to 
take  his  meals  (  Far.JETt'sf.,  iii.  31). 

It  has  been  said  above  that  Niciaa  painted  some  of  the 
statues  of  Praxitdes :  this  requires  some  exdanation. 
Pliny  relates  that  Praxiteles  being  asked  which  of  his 
marble  statues  he  preferred,  answered,  <  those  which 
Niciss  had  had  a  hand  in;  ao  much  did  he  attribute  to 
his  drcumUtio  *  This  word  ciramditio  has  been  variously 
iuterpretea :  Fuseli  suppoaeo  it  signified  the  outlining 
of  Umb  clay  modd ;  but  Pliny  is  speaking  of  marble  statues, 
and  the  ctroumlitio  must  have  been  some  superfidd  appH- 
cation,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  a  correction  of  form ;  the 
t(ue6tion  is  also  about  a  process  which  the  marble  statues  have 
twidcrgonc  at  the  hands  of  a  |Nunter.     Cicero  has  *•  Persae 
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a  prejudice  against  the  idea  6iat  the  Greeks  (mnini  •t.  r 
statuea ;  that  they  did  so  however  is  an  "^'^^pitthtf  t« 
though  it  waa  not  a  univenal  practice.  The  slstutAir)'  *. 
oi  Mptdrra$  yp^^vrrn,  as  Plato  cdls  then,  are  &•.  > 
spoken  of  by  Plutarch  (jDe  Ghr.  AthoL  6,)  as  ky^i^^^ 
fy«av(rrd— the  enoausticjMinterB  of  statms  and  the  srt  iu  ' 
as  ieym^iJiTw  tyna»9i9.  Statues  seem  to  hsve  been  i«Bt«  t .,  i 
entirely  pdnted,  which  appears  from  the  foUovur  wu*^. .. 
Phito  (Af  JR^imU.  iv.  420.  c).  He  observes,  iBH«L,c  . 
statue  pdnters— •  It  is  not  by  applying  a  rich  or  b«vii  \. 
colour  to  any  particdar  part,  but  by  giving  every  \u\  :i 
locd  cdour,  that  the  whole  is  made  beautiful.'  That  it  v« 
not  however  the  common  practice  to  paint  the  ourhletoL^  ; 
is  evident  from  the  conversation  between  I^cioui  snd  Ar  I 
tratus,  in  the  didogue  of  the  Portraits,  or  Paukea^'m  Lr... 
from  which  it  is  plain  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  bjr  Pruiu .. 
and  other  odebrated  statues,  were  not  pdnted,  tkou^  .4i 
mi^  liave  been  coloured,  and  the  whole  body  covered  miL  u 
encaustic  varnish.   (Lucian,  Imag,  5-8.) 

We  may  infer  therefore  in  this  case  that  the  cvcMiui  r 
Nicias,  applied  to  the  marble  statues  of  Piaxitsles,  w«  \u 
iy9\fimrm¥  tyicwvit  of  Plutarch,  and  that  Nicias  vsikimrl: . . 
iiyaX^my  \yKauernSf  or  painter  of  statues,  m  his  ;ooth.  It 
his  circumiitio  the  naked  form  was  probably  mertlj  vinii«h-' 
the  colouring  being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eye-bnmt  n,. 
lips,  to  the  hair,  the  dreperies.  and  the  varkxa  oiosBka't  i 
dress;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  narhle  lUu  •, 
eapeoidly  of  femdcs,  must  have  had  a  Merj  beavtifd  sp)tttfi:< : 
wnen  carefully  coloured  in  this  way. 

(See  Dictumar^  qf  Greek  and  Momam  Antiqmtia,  tr*  • 
Painting,  by  the  author  of  this  article;  Pliny,  But.  Sj, 
zxxv.,  10.  S6-40 ;  Pausanias,  L  29,  iii.  19,  vii,  22;  Pbu;.. 
Mor,  *  Epiourus,'  c.  11^  Junius,  Catakmu  Arti/hoL  i 

NICOLE,  PIERRE,  one  of  the  distingiuisLed  rt...t 
of  Port  Royal,  was  bom  at  Chartres  on  the  19th  ofOrt  ^. 
1625.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  is  sakl  to  kiif'  i.: 
an  ample  command  over  Greek  and  Latin,  he  vsi  m.!  •> 
study  St  Paris,  where  he  was  persuaded  to  job  the  eowtii:  •■ 
of  the  Port  Ro^d.  There  he  occupied  himsdf  in  iii«tm'  -. 
the  pupils  conhded  to  the  institution.  He  formed  so  tnw. 
aoqudntonce  and  a  species  of  alliance  with  Antbonj  Arr^  •. 
with  whose  fiery  zeal  and  resticss  enervy  his  pUriddis**- 
tion  and  clear  systematic  mind  afforded  a  strong  ro^!-u 
[Abaauu),  p.  C.]  The  angry  disputea  regardloa  iht  ;- 
pointa  of  the  Jansenists  prompted  him  to  rcmsin  w  **  ' 
years  a  dmple  derk,  but  m  1676  be  was  induced  to  lei  c 
orders.  He  was  refused  the  necessary  consent  bowe if  r  o' ".  < 
Biahop  of  Chartres,  who  disliked  nisoptnioos;  sndbf  »ii 
evidently  rather  rejoiced  than  saddcnea  by  ss  (icuh-  * ; 
remaining  in  a  podtion  where  he  was  not  too  near  tb«  ui.  - 
the  batUe  of  controversy.  In  his  own  province,  bo«c«<t  '^i 
clericd  or  polemical  logician,  he  was  odd  and  untomp'  - 
ing,  and  it  was  not  from  the  defence  of  his  iirioctdes  Ivt  >:•" 
too  conspicuous  champbnship  that  he  shrunk.  lie  ta 
obliged  in  1679  to  retire  from  France,  but  retumtn^r  »««- 
aflerwarda,  he  entered  with  some  keenncsa  into  Xmto  • 
celebrated  disputes  of  his  age— that  of  the  studies  a"'  •  >• 
monastic  institutions,  where  he  joined  MabiUoo  id  drfcr»w '.  i 
devotion  to  adence  and  learning  in  place  of  pare  sscf  :u  •*- 
and  the  discussion  regarding  quietism,  in  which  be  Df^*-*« 
tiie  devotees  of  that  mentel  e|Mdemic  He  wsi  s  m*^  < 
simple  habits  and  candid  mind,  and  some  ludicrous  iiH>"  • 
have  been  told  as  arising  out  of  his  absent  habits.  H^  -  • 
on  the  11th  November,  1696.  His  works  are  msoj  &  - 
voluminous.  He  was  the  principd  author  of '  La  I^^Y '  ^ 
TArt  de  Penser'  (1668),  known  ss  the  Port  Roy«l  b.' 
Of  the  first  Uiroe  vdumes  of '  La  Perp^tdliS  de  Is  fi> 
TEglise  Catholiqiie  touchant  rEucharistie,'  which  is  pm^-v . 
associated  with  tne  name  of  Amauld,  he  is  kno«n  to  •*-•''■ 
been  the  prindpd  writer.  Hume  admired  the  lof^inJ  ('  i* 
ucss  with  which  Nicole  in  this  work  showed  the  'm\*3^  J 
of  one  mind  su£Bcientiy  examining  all  subjects  connected  » '" 
religion  to  form  a  creed  for  itself  on  the  principle  of  f^--' 
judgment;  and  stated  that  the  difllcdty  so  bgt»H*(.^;  *^ 
forth  suggested  to  him  the  soepticd  argument  in  btwv 
logues  on  Naturd  Religion.  He  wrote  aho  *  Tni"><^  '-' 
rUnit^  de  I'Eglise ;'  *  Les  Pr^tendus-Ri^form^  con«sitc^-  ' 
Schisme ;'  *  Les  Lettrcs  imaginaires  et  visionnairei,*  &«<  / ' 
was  eminent  as  a  translator  and  composer  in  latin,  mi  ^ 
1669  published  *  Epigrammatum  Delectus.* 

(Niceron,  AfAnoM-es,  t,  zxix.  235^3;  Aowwr/-^-*" 
naiie  Historiqwi  ^ 
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latotevea  triliM  and  tpcik  a  iMgOigt  dBfenal  fromlhtflof 
tho  Sbillttcka.  In  this  pvt  (betfran  8*  nd  9>  N.  kt)  dM 
river  appears  to  travme  an  immenie  avwip  intenpamd  witli 
nmnj  nnaller  and  larger  lakea,  one  of  vhioh  ia  alaied  to  cover 
an  am  of  420  Muai«  milca.  The  curreiit  of  the  river  throogh 
tbcae  low  grounda  ia  imperceptible,  and  ita  water  divided  into 
ao  nanv  branches,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  find  out  the  nain 
channeT.  It  is  supposed  that  the  great  qoantit^r  of  water 
which  oollecH  in  those  parts  b  brooght  down  by  a  nver  running 
ftom  north-west  to  south-east,  perhaos  that  river  which  bv 
the  Arabian  geographers  is  called  Kailack.  It  ia  alao  possibM 
that  the  courae  of  tiiia  river  haa  induced  them  to  adopt  the 
oiiinian  that  the  Dahr^sl-Abiad  rises  iar  to  the  west  The 
Jiinkas  inhaliitin|(  this  swampj  region  are  a  nomadie 
tribe,  who  live  pnndDallv  on  tne  produce  of  their  herds  of 
oattle,  distinguished  by  large  homa  like  thoae  of  antient 
Kgypt  Thcv  are  leas  strongly  built  than  their  northern 
Dcigbboor^  the  Shillucks,  and  it  appeara  that  their  health 
aufiers  from  their  residence  m  the  swan  pa.  In  thia  region 
dc'iibants,  giraffiss,  and  hippopotami  are  met  with  in  great 
numbers. 

Before  the  Dabr^l-Abiad  enton  thia  swampj  rmonit  mna 
from  south  to  north,  but  fiuther  upwards  (sooth  or  7°N.  lat) 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  country  traversed  by  it  ia 
a  plain.  The  ri?cr  is  completely  navigable,  without  cataracts 
and  even  without  rapids,  lu  esstem  banks  are  occupied  bv 
the  Nuerres,  and  iu  western  by  the  Kyks  or  Kekes.  Both 
nations  are  culUvaton  of  the  ground,  but  have  also  numerous 
licrds  of  csttle,  sheep,  snd  goats.  The  Nucrres  are  not  negroes. 
The  colour  of  their  skin  bdines  to  the  red,  and  their  hair  is 
smooth  and  lank,  not  woolly.  They  have  enclosures  round 
their  huts,  and  othere  for  their  oatth^.  The  Kyks  have  also 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  but  live  chiefly  on  fi&h,  grain,  and 
roots.  Both  nations  received  the  expeditions  with  confidence 
and  joy,  and  presented  to  them  a  great  number  of  caUle.  It 
apiiesrs  that  these  tribes  speak  a  knguage  which  ia  nnder- 
atuod  bv  the  Diukos. 

Farincr  upwards  other  tribes  are  named,  aa  the  Heliab, 
Bhor,  and  Chir.  At  la«t  the  expeditkms  arrived  in  the  country 
of  a  black  nation  ca]Ie<l  the  Barrya,  where  their  piogi^em  waa 
stoppf^l  by  a  ledge  of  gneiss,  which  tnvened  the  river  in  all 
au  width  near  4''  42'  N.  Ut.  and  30"  58^  £.  long.  In  approach- 
Ing  5^  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  up  to  these  parta  appeara 
to  be  formed  by  allavial  soil,  begins  to  be  rocky,  and  at  the 
seme  time  mountains  become  ^isiole,  which  extend  from  east 
to  west.  The  river  by  degrees  acquires  f och  a  velocity  aa  to 
run  six  knots  an  hour.  According  to  the  infonnatioo  obtained 
from  the  maOu,  or  king  of  the  Barrys,  persons  must  walk  for 
a  month  before  thev  arrive  at  a  country  called  Anvan,  where 
the  river  is  formed  by  the  confiuenoe  of  four  nvulets,  the 
lamst  of  mhich  comes  down  from  the  east. 

The  Bamrs  are  described  as  a  very  intereating  nation.  Th^ 
consist  of  nve  tribes,  and  speak  a  peculiar  language.  Their 
ODuntry  is  uelt  cultivated  and  exhibits  the  richest  crops,  their 
fields  being  irrigated  by  numeroua  canals.  They  enjoy  a  coo- 
aiderable  anMwnt  of  ease,  which  appeara  to  have  a  great  ioflu- 
enoe  on  their  character,  and  to  render  them  peaeeabie  and 
humane.  They  are  in  general  more  thao  six  Paria  feet  in 
height,  and  are  well  built  Thev  inhabit  a  great  number  of 
vilbwta,  consisting  of  huts  built  oi  reeds,  and  aitnated  eicher 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  at  a  diatance  from  them ;  some  are 
built  on  hilla.  They  cultivsto  dhurra,  aesamum,  tobacco,  and 
several  kinds  of  melons.  No  hones,  camels,  or  asses  are  found 
In  their  countrr,  but  their  cattle  are  of  great  dxe  and  very  nu> 
merous ;  thev  nave  also  low  Is  in  abundance.  Among  the  wild 
animals,  elephants,  itirsffes,  and  antolopea  are  very  numerous. 
In  the  mountains  lying  towarda  the  east  iron-ore  is  abundant, 
and  th^  make  agncuJtural  implemenlSL  lancca,  and  arrow- 
points.  They  are  also  acquainted  with  tne  art  of  tanning  and 
making  some  cotton  bbrics,  and  with  working  copper  and  ivory, 
which  thev  empby  as  omamenia.  The  king  is  said  to  live  in 
a  palace  ooilt  on  an  island,  to  which  his  subjects  can  only 
amve  by  awimming.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  guard  composed 
of  m omen.  It  waa  observed  by  the  persooa  wlm  compoaed  the 
expedition,  that  the  inhabitanu  were  in  possession  of  several 
articles  brought  from  India,  aa  calicoes,  and  aeveral  fabrics 
made  at  Surat,  aa  alao  swords  and  other  anna  of  iron.  The 
aativca  staled  that  all  these  articlea  were  broi^t  to  them  Irom 
•  eammereiai  place  which  they  called  Berry,  and  whieh,  m 
they  aakl,  was  fiftoen  «bys*  journey  farther  east,  at  the  foot  of 
nrsngeofmeuntaina. 

Thus  we  levu  by  I  m  nrcouBts  of  then  expeditions  that  the 
buarior  of  AMea  is  worb  mors  populoua  tiuui  waa  usppescd. 


ik^  aevcnlorthu 

At  degree  of  ctvitixniien. 
(Werae,  Utbmr  dig 

QmlimdmWm»$mAfii»m 

ktn^ttMotT  GeisiisoMnyBrJifwImHesw  AwnSfNeeSirM 

vol.  ii.,  and  Bitter,  iSm  BUtkmiimM  ^  "    - 


dh.iadhi/ 


NIM A,  a  genua  of  plants  bekmumg  to  the  i 

abooem.     It  haa  hermnphrodilB  fiowem,  s  ft.f»H 

nent.ealyx^   «  obloof  petals,   S  stMsas  wiik  i^ 

dilated  U  the  base:  tim  fiovariea  sra  esaerae  to. 


gether,  ^1 
are  treea,  with 


petals.    Theembryois 
rith  altemi 


eerymbs. 

N.gma$auidm  m  a  nativwor  Nepmd,  faiaiailffyanrii 
town  called  Thankol.  It  hna  elliptical  ohlenglsa^vWt 
are  acuminated  and  aerratod.   The  oavymfas  am  tridMuna 


It  is  as  bitter  aa  the  quassia  of  South  Ameriaa. 
(Dmi,  Ganhmtr'$JMetiomafw;  Lindley,  Am  J 
NINEVEH.  Since  the  puiiKcntioner  the artiritiroitm 
m  the  '  Penny  Cyclopmdia,'  diacuietiaa  of  ihs  Ufhni  » 
portsnoe  have  been  made,  if  net  en  tlie  prsdaa  silr,  yu  ■  ^ 
immediato  vicinity  of  timt  city,  of  wtoih  tlw  Isfioewf  m 
aome  of  the  moat  Interesting  particQkrs. 

For  these  discoveriea  we  are  indeblcd  to  M .  Bslto.  mai 
of  France  at  Moaul  on  the  Tigria,  opposite  to  ths 


stto  of  Nineveh.  M.  Botta,  leaviu^  Paris  b  ths  synu  ^ 
1843,  announced  to  his  fricnda  liis  iiitoiitlan  ef  fmlf^m 
what  leiaure  the  dutiea  of  hie  ofiee  might  aiisv  ka  ■ 
making  excavationa  at  Nineveh.  He  began  with  ssus  tf^ 
tions  in  the  indosure  on  tlw  river,  whiehhave ham  Imf  «•> 
ccived  to  be  the  rampart  of  Nhmveh,  but  which  «v  mi 
now  supiiose  to  have  contained  only  the  pslaeeef  the  Aufrm 
kmgs,  aa  intimated  by  Mr.  Rich.  M.  Botm  feani  sair  wm 
bricks  and  fragmcnto  of  no  vahmw  liraalima  Ihs  hbtmm 
of  the  environs,  seeing  the  consul  engaged  inthssenuwim 
brought  him  bricka  with  inacripliona,  and  eihcr  ifwsB  « 
antaquitiea,  which  uidueed  hhn  to  aend  his  werter*  mtk 
rillage  of  Khosabod,  Khentafaad,  or  Khsft^srf  (Isr.  e*! 
M.  Botin, '  the  nanw,  which  is  certainly  not  Aiahic;  ■  i^ 
noonced  in  all  tliese  ways'*),  distant  about  im  hsan  (an«a 
reckoning)  north-east  of  Mosul,  ua  the  left  beak  sf  iW  .'v 
river  calU  the  KhaMer  (Kheanr).  M .  BeMi's  mmtm 
in  this  plaoe  not  only  proved  more  sueeeaM,  hat  batvhs  • 
discoveries  of  tlie  highest  impel  tan ru,  which,  if  the  mmnm 
enneiibnn  inacriptiooa  can  he  Jafiphieed,  will  dsebilBM  Apw 
great  light  CO  the  anticwt  history  of  Asia.  Csmmmdarto 
excavationa  m  a  smnll  asound,  hie  nuikmin  saaa  cawr  » • 
monument,  lemaricable  for  the  Mmfaar  md  9^k  d  9» 
acniptnrea  with  which  it  is  adenMd,  and  whMh  ippe*  • 
have  been  a  royal  palace.  M.  Botta  rrguhriy  immm^^- 
during  the  progrem  ef  the  work,  with  M.  JsImMiM  a 
Park,  to  whom  he  wroto  auty  letters,  with  drawis^  ^  » 
aeulptareaandeopieaofthehiseriptienaL  M.  MaU  feNs»s 
the  moat  importsat  letten,  and  the  drawh^  en4  iavipM 
m  the*  Journal  Asiatique;*  and  they  have  sinre  sffM^l  • 
one  volume,  with  fifty-five  plataa.  If.  Bsim  ie|H**<  ^ 
he  waa  not  a  competent  dranwhtomna,  aad  wMrd  Ar  i^«^ 
ment  to  send  bun  a  good  anmt ;  and  aa  smo  m  ihr  t ««« 
mintatry  were  aware  of  the  greH  fanpestsMS  af  ib  «^ 
coveries,  they  sent  him  M.  Flandio,  an  ahls  artist,  eh»ii< 
lately  returned  from  Pcteb,  and  granted  sum  af  m^n  • 
eauMe  M.  Botta  to  proeecute  his  umanhia.    Thefc^'-' 


pmticulara  are  extracted  from  M.  Botmis  Isttsn,  md  w« 
parta  have  been  aelected  9»  may  be  wndamaad  wiikea  w 
plana.    He  had  greet  diftcultios  to  lauaaBliT.  an4  *9^ 


great  

menta  were  thrown  In  hia  way  l»y  the  iU-wlfi  ef  Hci^^A 
the  Parim of  Mosul.    All  nrs  now  hapailyi  ^  "^ 

(ia  l$4$y. 


the  excavationa  are  tsffwinnted  fin  IMiX.    M. 

to  Um  MM  af  iMs  vOliiiW  a  to  auui  to  mMi*  "i^ 
hkh:  mjn  to.  •  **r*^  m  m  Attkm  irf  IV*«*  «*••••' 
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ftnd  DRNDlBCntf  BM  0vclprowi  tl        ^  ^  _,     _ 

■ad  betrd  Ub  tCruglit  oa  the  thnildei*  wd  brant,  temU  tfa^  m  ronoeiTcd  to  rmrit  froai  ioow  prapot;  ^i^fu 
Mting  la  lam  riagleti.  The  drav,  which  appeen  to  hare  teaded  itriag,  by  whieh,  whra  ia  a  MMt  of  viMiBi^  «  W 
heco  extraaielj  aaigaifioeot,  ecMMisti  of  a  richly  embroiderad  ooaict  a  lort  of  oioTiafr  axia,  haviaff  oa  H  poiati,  m  4tm9 
tonic,  and  an  upper  ganacnt,  raaeaiMiay  the  anrplice  of  a  ;  fron  one  another  equal  to  tooM  aliquot  part  of  iht  th^ 
Roiaaa  CathoKe  prictt.    This  figara  appean,  aoBNttniaa  ea-    length  of  the  atring,  at  which  poiata  a  caatowiM?  a  » 

before  him ;  aoaaetiBiea  '  dhvcthma  of  te  Tibratiooa  of  the  parddft  keapi  Iht  hnr 


gaged  ia  combat,  driviag  hia 
■eitted  at  aa  ealertaiaiaeBt ;  aad 


ina 


aoa,  guiding  a  chariot  with  foar  homa  abreaat.  Aiaoag  the 
aianj  figuraof  oonbalaatt,  there  ia  fre^oeatljrariiield^beater, 
aader  when  protection  aaotlier  wamor  draws  hb  bow  or 
poiMs  hie  lance. — Tbcra  are  no  female  figures,  except  oae, 
which  is  not  very  distiact.'  M.  Botta  at  first  took  serend 
figares  for  females,  but  afterwards  changed  hia  opiaioo,  aad 
•bought  thejr  might  jperhapa  be  meaat  for  eunuchs. 

(Lettrm  dt  M.  Afita,  mtr  m»  Dkimnertm  d  KkontAmI 
priide  Nimve.jmbiimi  par  H.  JaUus  Mohl,  Paris,  1846.) 

NIPADl'TKS,  a  genua  of  foaail  fhiila,  from  Sheppej. 
(Boweriwak.) 

NISI.    rRoLB  Cn  I^)«  P«  <?•] 

NISSCXLIA  (ia  honour  of  WUflam  Nissoie,  a  Frendi  bo- 
tanist), a  geaas  of  plants  beloagtag  to  the  nataral  order 
Legumiaoss.  It  has  a  camfainulate  caljrx,  a  papilieaaoeoas 
eorolla,  and  tea  BKmadelnhoos  staoMna.  Tne  legusse  ia 
alipitate,  one-  or  frw-seedeo.  The  species  are  climbing  shrubs, 
with  imijaripinnate  leaves. 

N.fnutgmm  has  from  7  to  1 1  leaflets,  which  are  altemala, 
obloag,  mocrooate,  and  dotbed  with  rastf  vdvety  down; 
heaeaih  the  flowers  are  panioled,  moaadeiphoaa,  aad  the 
l^gaaw  strught  aad  rather  velvet/.  The  flowera  are  viob- 
eeoas.  It  is  native  of  Guiaaa,  and  exades  from  its  stem  m 
red  transparent  gum  that  has  a  powerfol  astrmgent  flavour. 
It  Is  also  kaowa  by  the  aame  of  N.  ^mnata. 

None  of  the  species  of  this  genns  are  Earopeaa,  nor  are 
fkty  of  use  la  art  or  scieaoe.  A  mixtare  of  loom  aad  peat  is 
the  best  soil  for  them,  and  jomig  eattiags  will  strike  root  ia 
mnA  under  a  bell  glam  ia  heat. 

(Don,    Gardtmr^9    MhoHmarp;    Bamett,    Owlbei   ^ 

NiTeLLA,  a  geaas  of  plants  belm^^iag  to  theaalmal  order 
Charaeem.  It  is  characterised  bj  the  whole  phmt  beiag  arara 
er  lem  pelhieid ;  the  cells  era  tabalsr,  aot  faivested  with  a 
seeeadary  layer  of  amaller  cells  m  ia  Chara  \  the  roprodaetiva 
aigana  eoaast  of  globules  and  aacules,  ssestly  sealed  oa  the 
tsraanal  whori  and  axillary. 

Foar  species  of  this  geous  have  been  described  iahaUtiBg 
Hffcat  Britaia. 

M  iraasfciMwhaaaa  eloagated  flaedd  pollacid  gloaty  stem, 
with  the  bmaehes  of  the  whorb  sprtadmg,  eloogaied;  the 


prooes- '  a sttte of  rest.    Buchara 


modai  ptmiB;  sad  tbv  wv 
iaceaaeqawesrbs««u 
.orsTi 


tics  in  the  thickncmor  density  of  the 
degrees  of  flexibility  hi  its  diflbrcat  psrti.'  The  «^  W 
tween  every  two  such  potata  b  ia  the  ssme  coadhm  m  i 
it  were  attached  atthose  poiata  to  iaed  eh^Nli;  mymd 
vibratioBs  are  cooseqoeatly  each  m  arsdae  to  tht  ifaaan  >»■ 
tween  the  points,  and  hence  arbe  the  aecaadaiy  sr  bnaet 


A  atrfag  of  eensMerable  length,  ea  baby  mate  ti  i 
will  be  found  to  have  several  such  aodal  pumtt,  a4ti»««wf 
which  the  faitervab  assume  m  cooseqocaee  ef  tfw  nknbH 
though  alternotel;f  on  oppoaife  sidee  of  the  abof  tbanic. 
ara  eqaal  aad  similar  to  one  another.  The  simrtiam  d  a» 
nodal  points  may  tie  made  evideat  fay  pmciag,  ai  i 


rom  the  atrimr,  pieces  of  ppur  aotched  er  brat  is  iWbe 
ofaa  mvertcd  V;  thoae  which  ara  at  the  pbem  <f  lk#  wte 
remaining  at  rest,  while  the  othcra 
agitations,  or  ara  thrown  entirely  oIK 

If  a  sliiag,  la  a  state  of  tension,  have  itaeitnadtlna 


mlassad  globuleaapyoahaam,  ea  the  amsllerranraliaeBroely 
Maaiad.  It  growa  m  deep  and  smgaant  noads,  bat  b  by 
amoM  aeomamn  pbnt  ia  («raat  Britam.  It  U  the  brgest 
the  British  spades,  aad  bast  adapted  for  th< 
s  carioas  currents,  which  ara  obvious  ia  tl 
BUy  to  which  kbeleaga.  [Sap,  P.C.I 
N.JkniiB  has  a  atom  oae  to  two  feet  long, 
■ewhat  giomy  aad  nallacad.    It  b  aot  ual 


giomy  aad  pallacad.  It  b  aot  uafrsquent  in  bkes 
mm  siMi  wmsra.  The  aacules  ara  ofleo  aditary.  The  stem, 
Kke  that  of  Chara,  b  often  iucnmted  with  carboaata  of  lime. 
Uassall  thbka  thb  coBstitales  the  oolydbthMtioa  of  Agardh's 

N.  mdifioa^  has  single  stems,  sawoth  below,  flaoeid,  wgmo^ 
what  glomy  aad  nellacid:  the  nucules  aad  gbibules  aeparute. 
k  b  a  aatlve  ef  the  aab  water  dttehaa  hi  the  aoalh  aad  east  of 

of  the  branches 


waatiag.    Thb  b  a  aamn  aeiicam  and  efogant  speeies, 
pMhah^  Ml  dbtiact  from  N.  flexilb.    Ia  feet,  it  amy  he 


I  ara  aot  varietms  of  one* 

«lmmU.  />>mdaBlar  A»9m';  Smith,  Bmlkk  Batam.) 
ODAL  POINTO  AND  LINES.     The  fornmr  ma 


to  a  board  or  a  plato  of  metal,  aad  be  made  b  laaa  pvid 
its  length,  to  pam  over  a  bridge  reitiag  m  the  cmtiv  e  fli 
board  or  plate,  the  vibratbaa  of  the  aniag,  wim  ttda^ 
bowbdnwaaeromit,wUl  beooamariaamd  tolhsfAar-a4 
if  over  the  latter  Kgfatdaat  be  atrawed,lhm  dart  viib«» 
tatad  aad  amde  to  arraage  itsdf  ea  Ham  at  wkirh  lb  w%« 
of  theplatebiaaamteof  rsst:  these  ara cdlid  aadd  ta^ 
aad  the  figorm  which  they  form  are  called  Acemdr  Ifwi 
Agaia,  if  a  gbm  rod  be  eemealed  at  one  cad  to  d»  cmrn  ^ 
adbkef  thelikematorial,aad  beeaeitad  bybdhvidM 
for  example,  with  a  wet  eloth,  so  aa  to  be  pmbsmwd 

vifaratioa  loogiladhially,  those  vifaratioas  will  betiaa rm 

to  the  disk,  and  light  dust  strewed  over  the  bnsr  aim  a  i 
horiaootai  poaitioa  will  arraage  itaelffais»aslie  %wm  *^. 
if  agbmrod  be  connected  at  aacb  eatremby  to  sfiaibi  a 
right  aagba  to  ita  loagth,  on  axcitii«  oae  ef  th»  Att  i* 


drawiag  a  vidia-*jow  acrom  its  edge,  the  tihmbmvf  "W 
dbk  will,  by  maaMof  the  rod, be  rnsimaniwiid  toihti^ 
aad  if  bght  daat  be  strewed  over  hath  H  wiflantol^bara 
flgmua:  whea  the  diaka  ara  eqaal  aad  sfcmby  to sm  smfte 


If  a  edama  of  ab  ia  a  eyiiadrbal  take  whbh  a^ 
V  er  aft  each  end  be  aetad  apoa  by  the  foravd  *r  k 
for  example,  applied  m  an  ansrtara  ia  aay  ami  ef  hihi^: 
it  wiU  spoalMaoady  divide  itoalf  into  partes  b  r^-^ 
particles  ara  aabject  to  i 
iica,P.C.;  Via 

"      byi 

arwMfniiiBi,ef*e^Umf  s 
hiaayadMr  pmtoefdwama 
of  the  partidea  amviag  ia  esaamy  dsvru* 
aad  with  eqad  vafodtiea  lowaida,  er  Aam,  throL  iM*^* 
ara  called  aoaaf  sadmas,  aad  aevaral  may  eabl  ai  we  mv 

hoba  faidiflkfeaaBartoef  theddsidAeu*' 


r  to  eqad  aad  aiaabr  vbnibm  •,4o«»> 
TioB,  F.C.I;  Ifaeee  partbassm«yato< 
r  aeetload  maaa  ia  w&eh  Ike  fMh^ev 


barumaamH  hoiea  to  diflkreal  partoef  tfcesUsief  »"* 
Md  eoveriag  thsm  wbh  daeaaeftei  iiapm^  difhdf  s*u>tf 

to  the  aarfoea :  atthaaadai  aaetieaB  the  aaami  adl  k»«*^ 

tha^wtthar 


II,  ia  the  aide  of  a  taba  oaalsiai^  a  lal—  ef  rmmt 
air,  aayaprrtara  exist  by  which  that  ibbaaakbda^ 
amaicato  with  the  atamsphara,  theab  b  thsft  injas  kw* 
in  equiiibrio  with  the  latter,  aad,  h  that  sacib%  ihwv  a  9- 


plaeaiaaByt 
the  figara  of 


thoae  ooints  in  the  length  of  a  stting  extended  between  two 
flaed  oVjaeto,  or  ia  a  oduam  ef  air  esaflasd  m  oae  or  at  eaeh 
eatieadty,  which,  whea  the  siring  or  eduam  b  pat  hi  a 
of  vibralioa,  ara  found  to  remain  ai  rart;  and  the  latto 
eaeraapoadiag  hace  whidi  eaiat  on  the  avflKW  of  an 
aoily,  nsudlv  a  pbto,  whoae  parts  ara  in  a  alato  of  vibntftoo^ 

lib  adl  known  that  if  a  atring  er  a  metaUboord  ha  aft»  '  oeear  oa  the 
toeh^l  m  It*  ettramiiira  to  a  bawd  or  pbte,  ea  eiadag  It,    amaaa  of  HglM 


ipooda  to  the  ndddla  poiai 
vibraitog  atri^g* 
Vibrstioas  corrsspoaftig  to  iham 

iaedamaaafdri^  

bodieaar  ia  aay  ebsib  mdai  amU'^ 
mam:  laaaehaaMAmam^krx** 
teuibiuSmmwpaifoiBiihieiaimy^^ 
aa  aa  to  to^duea  aedd  laaa; 
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„^ wUch  tmniaalad  in  ^  moit  intinite  InMid- 

•hip  with  Mon.  de  Chmtruis,  m  RoYtlkt  officor,  who  was 
conwelM  to  seek  for  mittj  in  a  retired  country-life ;  throngh 
him  rfodier  aoquired  a  taste  for  the  ttndj  of  natural  hiateiy, 
to  which  he  afterwards  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
6ine ;  it  was  especiallj  to  the  mloute  eaaminadon  of  inseets 
and  flowers  that  he  attached  himself,  and  his  taste  for  them  is 
adroogly  marked  m  all  his  after^produetions.  He  published 
In  17i»8  the  result  of  his  studies  in  a  dissertation  on  the  origans 
of  hearing  in  insects,  and  in  1801  in  a  small  work  entitled 
• '  BibliotfaSqne  Entomologioue.'  In  1 796  Nodier  had  gone  to 
Paris,  wherst  furnished  wilh  numerous  recommendatioos,  he 
had  been  introduced  into  the  best  literary  societies  of  that 
time.  Two  years  afterwards  he  retired  lo  his  native  town ; 
hut  soon  becoming  wearied  of  the  monotonj  of  %  provincial 
.life,  he  sought  for  novelty  in  the  society  of  the  poutical  pri- 
soners and  suspected  Royalists,  who  at  that  time  abounded 
M  Besanfon.  His  imprudence,  however,  became  the  forto- 
.nate  means  of  bringing  hia  talenti  more  prominently  into 
notice.  The  company  he  was  keeping  brougnt  him  unoer  the 
suspicions  of  the  government,  and  hia  room  was  one  night 
forced  open  and  searched  by  the  police  agents,  and  his 
papers  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the  prelect,  Jean  Debijr,  one  of 
Um  deputies  of  the  French  Republic,  who  was  imprisoned  at 
iUstadl  by  the  Austrians.  While  searching  among  his  papers 
for  some  traces  of  a  political  pJot,  Debry  met  with  the  menu- 
script  of  *  Le  Dictionnaifo  dcs  Onomatop^s.'  and  was  surprised 
yi  disoof  er  the  deep  research  and  learned  disquisitions  con* 
mined  in  a  work  of  a  young  man  whose  habiu  were  apparently 
■0  involons.  With  just  discernment  he  perceived  to  what 
anjpoctant  uses  might  be  applied  the  power  of  a  mind  so 
bruliaat  m  imagination  and  so  persevering  in  study.  Under 
his  influential  auspices  the  work  was  published,  with  the  sue* 
cess  already  menHoned. 

At  the  RevolBtion  which  pkMsed  Napoleon  on  the  throne, 
.^odier,  who  durinf^  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  the  Republic 
oad  enpreswd  opinions  fiivourable  to  the  Royalists,  becapie 
ander  Napoleon  a  stem  Republican.  Indeed,  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  term,  he  had  no  poUlical  opmions.  The 
disposition  of  his  mind  always  prompted  him  to  oppose  the 
prevalent  tendencies  of  the  age.  Tbua,  under  the  Republic, 
which  discountenanced  religion,  Nodier  professed  openly  the 
most  religious  sentiments ;  under  the  Consulate,  he  was  at 
one  time  a  Girondiit,  at  another  a  Yendean ;  under  the  £m- 
nire,  he  was  a  discontented  Libersl ;  under  the  Restoration, 
^e  sung  tlie  praises  of  the  political  party  which  had  brought 
to  the  scaffold  the  brother  of  the  reigning  king.  The  fol- 
lowing remark  made  to  a  voung  friend,  who  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  most  interesting  relation  of  his  life,  is  the  best  index 
of  his  disposition :  '  My  child,'  he  one  day  said  to  him,  *  of 
whatever  political  struggles  you  may  become  witness,  always 
tfbide  by  tne  side  of  the  conquered ;  their  cause  is  almost  in- 
variably the  most  just.' 

.  His  first  peeoa,  '  Napoleone,*  is  consecriled  to  the  defence 
of  liberty,  and  appcatid  in  1800,  when  military  power  was 
fi.«suming  the  ascendant;  the  last  lines  are  a  trilwte  of  praise 
to  *  the  martyred  Sidney.'  The  author  of  a  poem  filled  with 
unseasonable  praise  of  demoemtical  institutions,  was  sought 
for  among  the  ranks  of  the  suspected  republioans ;  and  sevml 
had  already  been  arrested,  when  Nodier  acknowledged  the 
poem  as  his  own.  An  imprisonment  of  some  months  was  the 
result,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  waa  aent  back  to  his 
padve  town,  and  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  police. 
These  measures  of  the  ^vemment,  as  they  were  the  means  of 
K^uding  him  from  society,  enabled  him  to  devote  more  time 
to  literamre,  and  he  especially  attached  himself  to  a  critical 
study  of  his  own  langua^.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
appeared  hia  *  Examen  cntique  des  Dictionnaires  de  la  Langue 
Fran^^ise ;'  a  woik  replete  with  the  most  learned  and  in- 
structive remarks.  To  tois  period  also  is  to  be  assigned  his 
'  Peiotre  de  Saltzboorg,'  which  he  composed  while  wandering 
over  the  country  to  avoid  the  watchful  perMcution  of  the 
guverrunent  agents.  After  some  years  spent  in  this  manner 
of  life,  he  retired  to  DAle,  where  he  gave  public  lectures  on 
French  literature,  which  met  with  success  unprecedented 
in  a  small  countnr*town.  It  was  there  that  he  nrst  became 
acquainted  with  Mademoiaelle  Desirfe  Charv^  a  lady  of 
great  accomplishments  and  personal  attractions,  whom  he 
afterwards  married. 

Nodier  spent  the  first  yearn  of  his  married  life  at  Quintigny, 
near  the  Jura ;  it  was  amongst  the  picturesque  woods  and 
^Madows  which  adorn  the  neighbourhood  of^  that  town  that 
'  the  poems  which  have  added  so  much  to  his  celebrity 


campoaed.   Tlia  naMarity  oi  pnvUfaig  fcr  As  n^*  f. 

of  his  fcnuly  obliged  him  to  abaadoa  die  chwM  -/  i 
eonntrr  life  in  order  to  settle  in  Paria.  PkevWm  is  la  ■  • 
D6le  he  had  aolieited  the  vaesnt  sitaatieB  af  ndifie  H'  r.  J 
of  that  town,  to  which  waa  attached  the  soai.  uir^  . 
1000  fr.,  abovt  40L  a  year,  but  the  cerpomfloa,  imhi . .. 
gnlar  want  of  diseemment,  had  reAucd  H  to  hia.  la  Pin  i» 
soon  made  himself  known  by  hb  onoHRias  psUkadoai  r . 
became  a  regular  oontribator  to  the  *  Joamu  dcs  D^Im  > 
abort  intempiion  to  hia  residence  at  PImis  was  csmrd  b«  •• 
acceptance  or  the  office  of  librarian  at  laybaehia  lUrm,'*  • 
a  salary  of  1800  fir.,  )ialf  of  which  he  geasrasily  W«-. 
upon  an  aged  German  who  had  been  his  prsdwenui.  ]  ■ 
restoration  of  the  Bourbona  ptodueed  fittle  chmgt  n  •:• 
fortunes  of  Nodier;  he  oootinoed  attached  to  the  *  J..- 
des  D^bats,'  which  paper  he  afterwards  left  to  nnirrttif  v- 
dvection  of  the  '  QuotidienBe.'  Thb  period  ef  Nodim 
was  rich  in  literary  labour ;  eadi  anccemive  yesr  be  pm' 
a  work,  which,  taken  by  itself,  waa  aafficient  to  ceefer  ci-.f  -. 
ontheauthor.  In  1818 appeared  hia « Jean  8bsnr,'ni:  • 
he  diaplays  an  intimate  knowledge  af  GeimsB  ltt«ntrf .  - 
1819  *Tb£rte  Hubert,'  a  abort  romance  reBsrkiblc  i^ - 


unafieeted  beauty  of  ito  style  and  the  ample  deveionii't; 
ito  plot{  m  18dO  <Adtte,'  another  imitation  ef  ^Cf-rm 
in  1821  <  Smarra,'  derived  from  the  writfain  ef  Andriui,  i.i 
'Trilby' in  1822. 

No(Uer  waa  shortly  afler  thia  nominaled  to die»?ro- 
situation  of  librarian  to  ^e  ArMoal  at  fvit.    Sc  -  • 
rooms  at  the  Arwnal  soon  became  the  ressrt  of  tht  •^•' 
distinguished  litersiy  men  of  the  capital,  who  were  vtin" 
thither  by  the  annable  a&bility  of  the  fibnrisa,  ipI   • 
the  channs  of  hb  brilliant  and  learned  coavermtioa.  M  •: 
the  roost  constant  of  hb  ybitora  were  Victor  Hi^,  Imur." 
Alexandre  Damas,  and  8to.  Beave.    It  b  aot  the  Inr  •  • 
prising  fact  connected  with  the  lifis  of  thb  msffcsbir  v-  - 
that  amidst  the  incessant  occopationa  of  hb  sitastioB,  et  -' 
time  which  he  devoted  to  the  society  of  hb  finendi,  be  t    . 
have  produced  so  many  wori^s,  all  of  which  bear  the  m? 
original  ffenius.     It  would  be  here  imposnble  eves  lo  '■ 
merate  all  hb  productions.     He  was  a  cealribqtor  ti  *  • 
*  fiiographie  Uniyeiielle '  and  other  publicalioas,  »i  v 
oriffinator  of  the  *  Grand  Dictionnaire  Historiqoe/  v Inlf  >. 
daily  publishiog  ▼arious  works  of  a  more  popabr  rhi-.  ' 
such  as  hb  ■  Souvenirs  de  la  Jeunesse,*  *  tah  de  In  n  - 
'  Les  Fantabies  du  Docteor  Ndophobus,'  *  Dernier  B<- 
des  Girondins,'  and  '  Frandscus  Columna/  hb  Isit  nd  f»"  - 
most  remarkable  novel.     In  1834  the  F^peacb  icsdci  ^  * 
him  the  tardy  justice  of  electing  him  a  member  ef  tbeu'  :■•" 
in  the  place  of  Mona.  Laya. 

.  At  length,  under  the  eftecto  of  eonstant  ipplicslseB.  N^'  -*  * 
health  gradually  gave  way.  The  evenbg  befae  Chn.:-. 
1843,  waa  the  Iwt  in  which  he  waa  penuttcd  tofo;*  ■ 
society  of  hb  literary  friends.  Three  days  ^hxr  he  w  31  - 
with  a  serious  illnew,  more  liiwering  than  patafal,  md  ck*? 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  January,  1844. 

Nodier's  chsrscter  b  described  by  those  who  fo/irfc  ^ 
privilege  of  hb  acquaintance  as  pecoliaHy  anuaUe  in:  - 
affected.    With  more  than  an  ordinary  dbposicion  t»  '^   "^ 
and  ssrcasm,  he  ever  tempered  the  salUea  01  hb  wit  vtui  1 
consideration  to  those  sgainst  whom  they  were  direrifd 
father  of  a  family,  which  he  munteined  by  the  mtm  ny^ 
literary  labour,  he  had  none  of  that  irritobility  of  tfvf^  ■ 
often  the  accompaniment  of  gcniua.    When  he  «•»  o* 
under  the  necemity  of  adminbtering  reproof,  k  «s»  di^-* 
of  offence  by  the  simple  modesty  or  hb  asaarr:  tr  c 

,  acquaintance  who  had  brought  him  a  work  kt  hit  pmn-  - 
which  he  had  made  a  bad  imitotioa  of  hb  s^b  aad  swtb  •' 
remarked :  *  My  friend,  what  yon  have  aivca  ne  to  rr*.  "  - 
not  be  very  good,  for,  at  first  sight,  I  mistook  it  formr  ^** 

Hb  peculiar  characteristic  as  a '  litterateur'  b  thsl  be  <f*'* 
the  energies  of  hb  mind  to  no  sperial  subject,  hot  to  v*^'>'  ' 
almost  every  subiect,  and  that  in  a  way  which  hs^  - ' 
suppose  .that,  had  he  attached  hhnself  to  it,  he  mu;^  <  '• 
attained  the  highest  eminence.     As  a  poet  hb  nerif  n* 
in  the  purity  of  hb  style  and  diction,  hts  hoidlily  lo  tl* 
rations  which  have  been  tntrodnoed  in  French  litertort. : 
hb  faithful  adherence  to  their  bast  daarieil  modsk    h  •' 
respoct  he  deserves  especial  pflbe,  the  sahMMcr  »2 '  - 
of  hb  writmgs  are  aa  pive  as  nb  s^le. 

There  baahort  but  most  tatercail^  Uegnphy  <f  >  •" 
by  hb  friend  Fnmcb  Wey,  iWia.  1845;  aad  «ht  *    ' 

I  '  Fortrmts  litt4rairea  de  Ste.  Beave  r  to  these  tvs  wkku  «« 
are  ohieflv  indebted  for  the  naiefiak  of  thb  artiria 
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nental«/  In  6  vob.  ISbio.  ;  this  is  oomklered  it  ih»  mort 
ttethodicil  work  on  that  subject  which' had  till  then  appeared, 
and  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  discoveries  of  Newton  re- 
specting the  phenomena  of  light  were  stated  in  a  popular 
mm.  His  second  work  is  entitled,  'Recherches  sur  les 
Causes  particuli^res  des  Ph^nom^nes  ^ectriques/  In  12mo., 
1749 ;  and  the  third, '  Essu  sor  I'Electridt^  des  Corps/  12mo., 
1760.  Ue  also  published,  in  1753,  his  '  Recueil  de  Lettres 
sur  rdlectricit^,*  m  8  vols.  12mo. :  and  a  work  by  him  en- 
titled *  L'Art  des  Exp^enoes,'  was  published  in  1770,  also 
in  8  vols.  12mo. ;  this  work  contains  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

(Biognq)hie  UnheruUe;  Philosophieal  Ihamaetumi  for 
1748.") 

NONATE'LUA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Riibiaces,  the  tribe  Guettarden,  the  sabtribe 
Morindem.  It  has  a  calyx  with  an  ovate  tube,  and  a 
8-toothed  permanent  limb ;  a  tubular  funnel-shaped  condla, 
with  the  tube  as  if  it  were  gibbous,  and  a  6-lobed  limb ;  the 
stamens  five,  almost  inclosed ;  the  stigmas  (2  ?)  obtuse ;  the 
fruit  a  globose  drupe,  furrowed,  containing  6  coriaceous 
l-aeeded  pyrenas;  the  albumen  homy.  Tne  species  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees  with  glabrous  downy  oval-oblong  leaves, 
•nd  the  stipules  combined  together  more  or  less  or  free.  The 
Bowers  are  white  and  arranged  in  a  panicle-formed  or  corym- 
bose thyrse. 

IT.  qfflcmaliit  Asthma  Bush,  has  ovate,  acute,  glabrous 
leaves,  the  stipules  combined  into  a  4-toothed  sheath,  the 
panicles  corymDose;  the  involucmm  small,  8-leaved  onder 
each  flower.    It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  m  forests  and  sterile 

Slaoes.  All  the  carta  of  this  plant,  when  bruised  or 
ried,  give  out  a  night  aromatic  odour.  The  Creoles  in 
Guiana  call  this  plant  ^ler  h  TaMhrna^  and  it  is  said  to  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  subduing  attacks  of  asthma. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Nonatellia,  all  natives  of 
America,  but  none  are  used  in  the  arts  or  as  medicines. 

(Lindley,  Fhra  Mtdica;  Burnett,  Ouilines  cf  Botany.) 

NONIONI'N  A,  a  genus  of  foraminifera.  It  occurs  fossil 
in  the  coralline  crag.     (Morris's  Catalogue.) 

NORD,  DEPARTEMENT  DU.  In  our  notice  of  this 
department  of  France,  [Nobd,  P.  C.  vol.  >▼!.  P-  2$8,  &c] 
rererences  were  given  to  articles  Casskl  and  Gbavklthxs, 
from  which  b  their  places,  references  had  been  given  to  the 
article  Nokd.  We  nere  supply  a  brief  notice  of  those  two 
towns. 

Cassel  is  situated  on  an  isolated  emmence,  the  summit  of 
which,  Mont  Casiel,  close  to  the  town,  rises  to  the  elevation 
of  from  300  to  850  feet,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  country ;  and 
commands  a  prospect  of  great  extent,  comprehending  more 
than  thirty  towns,  and  extending  to  the  ocean.  Two  streams, 
(one  of  them  the  littie  river  Peene,^  which  flow  into  the  Yser, 
rise  near  the  town  and  furnish  the  mhabitants  with  a  consUnt 
supply  of  water.  The  town,  which  was  antientiy  fortified,  is 
neat  and  clean,  with  a  large  *  places*  irregularly  laid  out.  The 
liopulation  of  the  commune  by  the  census  of  1831  was  4234 ; 
by  that  of  1836,  4495;  about  tiiree-fifths  in  the  town,  the 
ttst  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  lace,  slocking,  hats,  and 
coarse  earthenware  are  manufactured ;  there  are  oil-mills,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  cattie  is  carried  on.  Cassel  has  one 
yearly  fiur  of  seven  days.  The  town  has  some  historical  in- 
terest. It  b  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  Morioi,  and  was  known  in  the  Roman  period  by  the  name 
of  Castellum  Morinorum,  whence  the  modem  name  CasseL  In 
the  middle  affes  it  was  the  scene  of  two  severe  conflicts.  In 
A.D.  1071,  Philippe  I,,  King  of  Frsnce,  was  defeated  by 
Robert  Le  Prison,  who  had  usurped  the  county  of  Flanders 
firom  his  nephew  Amulphe,  whom  Philippe  supported,  and 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle.  In  a.d.  1328,  Philippe  VI.  de 
Val<HS.  King  of  France,  defeated,  with  dreadful  slaughter, 
the  Flemish  insuigents  who  had  surprised  him  in  his  camp. 
In  later  times  ▲.d.  1677,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards William  III.  of  England,  was  defeated  here  by  the 
French  under  the,  Duke  of  Orleans.  Cassel  is  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Haxebrouck,  148  miles  from  Paris  by  Amiens, 
Doulens,  Lillers,  Aire,  and  Haxebrouck. 

Gravelines  is  near  the  coast  between  Calais  and  Dunkerque, 
b  the  arrondissement  of  Dunkerque,  on  the  river  Aa,  twelve 
miles  N.E.  of  Calais,  and  170  N.  of  Paris  by  Beauvais,  Abbe- 
ville, Boulogne,  and  Calais.  It  is  a  small  town,  but  strongly 
fcrtified  wiUi  a  good  citadel ;  but  has  verr  littie  trade.  The 
Aa  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  small  vessels,  and  some 
flshiiw  is  carried  on,  and  small  vessels  are  built  The  town 
ia  laid  out  with  tolerable  rcftulsritv  with  wide  streets.    There 


areachor6h,-tiWBwery,aiidfitpylwipittlMd>Bmii  -p^t 
population  of  the  oomnnuie  was  if  the  cnaaisiaUoa  d  \*r\ 
4198;  bv  that  of  1836,  4642.  It  is  the  chicT  |ilses  of  l-i 
canton  of  Gravelinea.  The  town  has  some  hiitDnc^  iot^nrf* 
from  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  a«  ».  1568  iisder  \h( 
Mar^al  De  Termes  by  the  Spaniards  under  Csaai  tfoui, 
assisted  by  some  English  ships  that  wers  offtbeoosft 
(Malte  Bran,  GSographie:  Va^ssede  VDliot,  /dJirVr.^ 
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De$cripty  de  la  France; 
mondi,    Hiai,  dee    Fremqaie; 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  PniE.    [ABAocAtu,  P.  C 

NORMANDY,  CUSTOMARY  XAW  OF.  p,t,  ^ 
to  the  flnt  Revolution  the  seversl  pivviaess  lots  vi  tt 
France  was  divided  [FaAjicn,  P.  C.I  were  ^i«8jr  go^'r  i 
by  a  ^tem  of  hiws  which,  originally  aring  from  t^  k'i: 
usages  and  customs  of  the  people,  bmnie  ia  after  tW  ^t*. 
bodied  in  a  code  which,  after  it  bad  received  variooi  t^^ '. 
cations,  obtained  the  sanction  of  thesovereiga,  sod  hmt^ 
the  written  and  established  law  of  the  proviaes.  Thew  ivm 
were  styled  customs, '  coutumes,*  and  have  been  Isi^r  v.i 
learnedly  commented  upon  by  the  various  jurists  of  the  ^rr^A , 
their  commentaries  were  often  reodved  as  law ;  thtu  wt  b^ 
the  (rustoms  of  Burgundy,  Brittany,  8k;.,  oomafatsd  gpc( '; 
Bouhier,  D'Aigentrd,  «c.  The  customaiy  of  Norm^;. .' 
not  the  most  ancient,  ranks  certainly  among  the  aoit  iV'*: 
of  the  French  provincial  customaries.  Acoordiag  to  it  liti. 
customs,  and  usages,  were  regulations  of  a  veiy  d«n«st<^v'* 
and  authority :  the  laws  were  enacted  by  the  loverriga  ^^f, 
reduced  to  writing,  and  registered  by  the  excheqeer.  I'v*. 
wards  denominated  the  parliament  of  Kouen ;  iti  cosumn  -• 
ginated  with  the  people,  and  in  time  were  complied  tt^  t 
duoed  to  writing  by  tne  supreme  authority.  Henct  thf : ' 
ference  between  '  loi,*  *  us,'  and  *  oontume,*  as  undcnuul  i 
the  ancient  provinces  of  France.  Br  'loi'  or  hv  ti^ 
understood  tne  royal  ordinancea  and  Ronaa  hv  t« 
*  coutumes '  or  customs  those  regulations  which  lisd  l'<^i 
reduced  to  writing  and  received  the  sanction  ^iht90ftn\'- . 
by  *  us '  or  usage,  such  regulations  as  had  not  btcn  Mntr, : 
writing.  Normandy,  as  an  independent  state,  sod  tiw  • 
annexation  to  the  crown  of  France  under  Philip  Aur  • 
[NoKMAKDT,  P.  C],  ma^  be  said  to  have  had  three  e«:  i 
codes ;  '  le  grand  coiitumier '  or  ancient  cnstomsiy ,  *  h  c^.-/ 
auz  Normands,'  or  Norman  charter,  and  the  modera  n>' : 
The  ancient  and  modern  custom  related  more  psrtkniiriv  • 
property,  &c. ;  *  la  charte  aux  Normands '  to  tht  po ;  ^ 
lib^ty  of  the  subject  The  Nonnan  charter  wss  mBtn-  t 
Louis  X.,  and  its  principal  object  was  to  rettrun  the  Ur«i .' 
France  from  imposing  too  heavy  burdens  on  thev  N^"^-* 
subjects :  this  diarter  was  confirmed  six  times  from  iu  r* 
muigation  to  the  reformation  of  the  customaiy  by  Henn  111 . 
which  fact  aflbrds  a  fair  presumption  that  it  had  bMBoA^c  ^  -- 
lated.  The  customs  or  Normandy  were  flnt  ledoced  (-.•• 
writing  by  a  private  hand  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  tbn'  '-* 
year  1229,  which  corresponds  with  14  Henty  III.  of  L  :* 
land.  Bebg  subjected  to  examination  under  ChsHa  'V. 
many  of  its  reforms  were  sanctioned  bv  the  high  mi^cAv  ' 
the  Chancelier  L'Hdpital,  and  the  modem  refona  dim '-:' 
1585  under  Henry  IIL  This  custom  was  koovathau*  ^^ 
France  by  the  appellation  of  '  U  sage  eoutume.*  Tbc  u  - 
her  of  provincial  customs  of  Frsnee  before  the  Re«f  • '  * 
were  reckoned  at  eigh^,  and  its  local  ussges  st  nevtr  e-« 
hundred.  In  Normandy  there  were  no  less  titta  tveoH-**' 
difierent  modes  of  devisinff  patrimonial  estates,  which  ''-^^ 
sponded  to  the  number  of  vicomtdi  or  <fistricu  of  vbitik  '^ 
province  was  composed. 

The  oath,  of  a  Norman  duke  so  late  as  tiie  ti^rternt!)  ^t 
tury  differed  veiy  littie  from  that  of  a  king  of  Fne^t  U 
swore  to  protect  the  church  and  the  profwity  of  the  o'v^'- 
orders  of  the  community  by  the  impaitlal  adauoiftrv  '^  • 
justice,  and  more  particularly  to  govern  aooordiag  to  Utf  >  '* 
man  charter. 

•  L*Ancien  Coutumier'  is  divided  into  I25clisplerf.9^  f 
two-thirds  of  which  are  devoted  to  regulate  the  dutiM  •«  ' 
judicial  officers,  the  proceedings  in  the  diflemt  cm^  >'* 
the  respective  rights  and  obligationa  of  the  kmgs  of  fn-* 
the  dukes  of  Normandy,  the  feudal  lords  and  people.    . 

Sower  of  the  kings  of  France  was  veiy  inferior  to  thrt  <*  - 
ukes  of  Normandy,  and  even  to  that  of  the  coonts  «d  r ' 
territorial  barons,  who  In  those  days  monopolised  die  *ji*  .  ^'  - 
with  it  all  local  influence.  The  transmissioo  of  gy| '  ^ 
wills  and  inheritance,  which  occupy  ao  large  a  ptroon  <«  '*" 
dmi  law  and  of  the  raformed  NonMB  law  in  *sbs»<^^ 
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^talury  fbca  t  toy  nMlI  portioii  of  the  *A»cieii  Coatn- 
Biur.' 

The  modem  or  refomied  'Coatnniier  de  Nomndie*  is 
<r«ided  into  24  chapten,  which  era  tabdiYided  into  622  arti- 
cles. The  modern  *  Coutume'  was  reformed  at  Rouen  on  Isl 
Jul/,  1686.  bj  commissiooers  appointed  \y  Heniy  III.  oT 
Fnuioe  wim  the  concurrenoe  of  the  provincial  aathorides 
known  as  *  ies  gens  destrois^tats/ or  three  orders  xepiesenting 
the  nobilitj,  mrgy,  and  people* 

AmcNMr  the  peculiar  customs  of  Normandj  was  'la  dameor 
de  Em^  which  custom  stiU  pmmis  in  the  Channel  Ishnds, 
where  tlw  Norman  andenl  customary  is  the  principal  law.  [Ai^ 
oiavBT,  P.C. ;  Gumursar,  P.  C.  and  P.  C.  S. ;  Jnwn,  P.  C] 
The  *  Clanseur  de  Haro*  m^  be  denominated  a  call  upon  the 
eupreuie authority foriustioe» ' appellatio ad prindpem m opem 
in  lile  ferendam.     The  term  is  conndered  to  be  derived  nom 
Duke  Hollo,  or  as  dlie  name  is  variously  spelt,  Raoul,  Roul,  and 
Hou,  to  whom  Normanchr  was  ceded  By  Charles  the  Sbnple  of 
Fnmce,  in  012.    (Do  Houlin's  Hist  de  Normandie,  fib.  i. 
e.  9,  and  fib.  Tii.  cap.  20.)    So  that  'Hero*  is  a  corruption 
•f  the  cry  Hal,  or  Ha  Ron,  bjr  whidi  this  prince,  who  was  re- 
BiaricaUe  for  his  justioe,  is  s^d  to  have  been  invoked.    It  is 
thus  practised  in  the  Channel  Islands :  when  an  individual 
«oasiden  thai  another  is  making  a  trespam,  or  is  infringing 
apon  his  righl  of  property,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
be  protests  egeinst  the  proceedings,  and,  crying  out  three 
timee  '  Haro.'  in  the  queen's  name  summons  the  trespesser 
to  dedst    He  ^n  applies  to  the  jndicial  authorities,  de» 
daring  what  he  has  done,  and  proceeds  to  the  n^ter, 
or  reoord  office,  where  note  is  taken  of  the  particular  circum* 
stances  of  the  esse;  he  afterwards  brinos  an  action  against  the 
Ireepaster.    If  he  neglects  to  do  so,  then  the  person  sg^nst 
whom  the '  Ham'  was  cried  mav  bring  his  action  against  him 
who  cried  it,  and  oblige  him,  if  be  cannot  justify  his  proceed- 
ingSy  to  dcttst  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Upon 
die  action  of  either  of  the  parties  the  decision  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  what  is  termed  '  una  vue  de  justice,'  or  an  examina- 
tioa  bv  the  court  of  all  the  circumstances  on  the  spot  itsdf. 
Whichsoever  of  the  parties  is  condemned,  he  is  subjected  to  a 
amalJ  fine  lo  the  queen  and  pays  all  costs;  in  additlm  to 
which  he  was  formeriy  punishea  hj  what  was  termed  *  on  i^ 
nrd  de  di&teau,'  that  is,  twenty-four  hours'  imprisonment ; 
She  imploring  the  aid  of  the  prince  without  cause  and  the  in- 
vaaioQ  of  another's  possession  bdng  accounted  equally  crimi- 
nal.    In  andcat  Normandy  parties  resorted  to  the  *  Clamenr 
de  Haio*  in  cams  of  assault  and  battery,  but  that  part  of  the 
custom  has  aever  prevailed  in  the  Channel  Islands, 

Tbe  president  or  chief  judicial  officer  in  Guems^  is  still 
^yled  bailiiTt^  the  name  by  whidi  he  is  designated  in  the  an- 
deac  *  Coatumier  de  ^ormandie.'  In  Jersey  he  is  styled 
baOly,  by  which  muae  he  is  derignated  in  the  modem  custo- 
mary of  the  same  island.  In  AJdemey  this  officer  is  styled 
jnpe.     In  each  iabnd  the^  are  appointed  by  the  crown  to  ad- 

'^ar  justice;  and  their  authority  continues  to  this  day 

the  same  as  hud  down  in  the  ancient  '  Coutumier,' 
t  it  is  slated  that  the  bailiir  is  intrusted  by  the  prince 
or  fluka  with  power  to  admioster  justice  to  the  people  who 
owe  hint  allegianoe.  It  b  his  duty  to  maintain  order,  to  de- 
ode  aocofding  to  law  and  usac[e  all  disputes  arising  between 
partiee  residing  within  bis  iuosdiction ;  and  to  put  down  all 
chieveBy  incendiaries,  and  other  malefactors. 

It  wna  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  artide  that 
the  diflarent  provindal  customaries  had  been  freouently  con^ 
aaanted  upon.  The  first  commentary  on  the  Grana  Coutumier 
odT  Nomaadr  was  written  by  Rooill^,  a  jurist  of  Alenoon 
(GfriUaaaieileRauilM,  CmmmuHmr^  mar  la  QmUime  tie  Nor- 
wmmtk,  fnl  Uli,  irprintni  in  1  frtft)  It  was  followed  by  that 
of  Tarrieo  of  Dieppe,  whidi  wu  published  in  1574,  af&r  his 
death  (Guilhnme  Terrien.  GcnmaeR/anrs  wr  la  Gsufames  aa- 
utfanrs  ds  Abnaemdfe,  foi.).  The  former  is  more  senerslly 
lecasTed  as  an  authori^  in  Jersey,  and  the  latter  in  Guernsey. 
Tbase  conuaeataries,  thoogfa  they  have  not  given  to  thdr  an- 
tfioce  tbe  reputation  of  a  Souhier,  the  president  of  the  now 
lioiDent  of  ftajprndy,  or  a  D'Argenti^  of  Brittany,  were  hdd 
Id  high  anthonty  by  the  parliament  of  Rouen.  After  the 
reviaioii  of  the  customary  m  1ii85,  several  modem  oommen- 
lariaa  appeared,  such  as  those  of  B6rault,  Basnage,Godefroy, 
Flaost,  PesneOe,  and  Houard. 

Thia  Iaat>named  commentator  has,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Tolmne  of  a  work  entitled  *  IKctkmnaire  Analytiqae,  &c.,  de  la 
CoataiaedaRoraMndie,'  Booea,  1782,  pubfidied,  we  beUeve, 


for  the  first  ^me,  firom  a  manuscript  lent  him  bj  the  Mavquia 
de  Paidiqy,  a  poetical  veruoo  of  the  customary  of  Normandy. 
Severd  manuscripts  of  this  poem  then  existed ;  in  one  of  them 
there  was  the  following  prologue,  which,  if  authentic,  deteiw 
mines  its  date  and  the  name  of  its  author : — 


*Mn«I«woeBla  qntiraCpavhift 
Apiit  M  qM  Jim*  CSulit  vlat 
Eb  tane  pour  hanain  UiTiiaf* 
Amv  icodrt  noDs  mid  hcntamu 
Bt  Baw4onDcrle  PkvMlif 
Qd'  AHmm  Boua  tollitJMlte. 
Qwad  dt  ttuttvila  yintin  fbt  ymi 
Mit  RkhaM  DoorbuUee  lin« 
En  limm  «n  mieiu  qn*Il  pot 


laso) 


There  appear  however  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  of  toe  Mar- 
quis de  Pbulmy,  which  did  not  oontam  the  above  prologue. 
AefdlowmglUies:—  '^    ^    ' 


•Old  Bum  nam  venlt 
Iteai^idUeaCpoar 
L«  SUB,  «tl«  toon 
CayBietC,A,U,P,R.' 


This  bterestm^  relic  of  andent  poetry  is  of  eoosidemble 
length,  and  is  divided  into  147  chapters;  the  language  and 
details  afiord  btemal  evidence  of  its  having  been  composed  ia 
the  thirteenth  centunr. 

The  following  denoition  of  '  coutumes '  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  and  correctness.   ' 


AppraaW*  pu  1m  PriacH  Mgea, 
Db  MBpto  godie  qal  feat  iBBdr* 
A  ehBBBn  w  q«'A  my  doibC  ]n«iidiB{ 
BbIx  Bppraiaent  yommdonM, 
Detdratefont  IntrodBCthma, 
El  If  BiatBdoBB  veeai'vent, 
Ln  drolta  aoMl  BiBCt  w  AoiTBBt  s 
81  VBrieat  oa  reaoBwUeBt 
Usdrotorf  Ueat  H appelWat, 
Et  4m  OBBatamti,  aoat  Imbbm 
KipirhBU,  BBltm  coauBBaes.* 

Cbap.  ST. 

The  following  are  the  best  editions  of  writers  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  the  Customary  of  Normandy :— '  Decisions  sur  chaq 
artide  de  la  Coutume  de  Normandie,  et  observations  sur 
mages  locanz  de  la  m§me  Coutume  par  Pierre  de  Merville,* 
Pjris,  1731,  fol. ;  B^iault,  Josias,  an  advocate  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Rouen,  bora  1563,  died  1640,  '  Commentaire  sur  la 
Coutume  de  Normandie,'  Rouen,  1684,  in  fd.:  Banage, 
Henri,  bora  1615,  died  1696,  '  Commentaire  sur  la  Coutume 
de  Normandie,'  Rouen,  1676-1681 ;  Godefroy,  Jacques, 
*  Coutume  du  Pays  et  Dudi^  de  Normandie  avec  les  Commen- 
taire de  B^rault,  Godefroy  et  d'Aviron,*  Rouen,  1634, 2  vols* 
fol. ;  Fkust,  Jean  Baptiste,  bora  1711,  died  1788,  'Explica- 
tion  de  la  Jurisprudence  et  de  la  Coutume  de  Normandie,' 
2  vols.  Ibl. ;  Pesnelle,  'Coutume  de  Normandie  avec  la 
observations  de  Roupnd,'  Rouen,  1759,  in  4to. ;  Houard, 
David,  bora  1725,  died  1808,  *  Tnut£  sur  les  Coutumes  Anglo- 
Normandes,'  Rouen,  1776,  4  vols.  4to. 

Hale,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  England* 
(chap,  vi,),  maintdns  that  the  ■  Coutumier  of  Normandy '  waa 
written  lonff  after  Glanville's  tract,  which  was  written  in  Henry 
the  Second^  time ;  and  that  the  Norman  collection  was  made 
after  the  time  of  Henry  II.  appears  fltnu  its  mentioning  his 
coronation,  and  appointing  it  for  the  limitation  of  actions 
ancestral,  which  must  at  least  have  been  thhty  yean  after. 
'  Nay,  the  "  Coutumier  '*  appears  to  have  been  made  after  the 
act  of  settlement  of  Normandy  in  the  crown  of  France,  for 
therein  is  spedfied  the  institution  of  Philip  king  of  Frsnce, 
lor  appdnting  the  coronation  of  king  Richard  I.  for  the  limi- 
tation  of  actions,  which  was  after  the  add  Philip's  liill  posses* 
sion  of  Normandy.'  Hde's  opinion  is,  that  'this  simi. 
litude  of  the  laws  of  England  and  Normandy  was  not  by 
conformation  of  the  laws  of  Euglsnd  to  ^ose  of  Normandy, 
but  by  conformation  of  tbe  laws  of  Normandy  to  England.' 

NORONHA,  FERNANDO  DE,  is  a  smdl  group  of 
islands,  bdonging  to  Brazil,  and  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ooean, 
The  fort  Concep^afi  on  the  prindpd  isknd  U  situated  8^  50^ 
N.  lat  and  82^  25^  W.  long.  The  groop  consists  of  twd 
islands  of  moderate  siae,  Feraando  de  Noronna  and  Dos  Ratoa, 
and  a  few  rocks.  Fernando  de  Noronha  is  about,  ten  miles 
long  and  about  three  acram,  in  the  widest  part  The  surface  is 
mountainouii,  and  there  is  a  peak,  which  resembles  a  steeple 
or  tower,  which  is  two  or  tnree  thousand  feet  high.  The 
sdl  is  stony,  and  there  are  only  a  few  smdl  spots  susceptible 
of  odtivation.  As  there  is  no  harbour,  and  the  surf  runs  high 
on  its  shores,  landing  is  difficult  ana  sometimes  dangerous. 
It  has  good  water,  which  however  is  difficult  to  be  eot  on 
board  we  vessels,  wMdi  Tisit  this  idand  for  a  supply,  on 
ycoont  of  the  soif.    To  the  north,  and  separated  from  M  by 


K  O  R 

dwMl,  ii  lU  bind  doi  RiilM  (oTllM  rail),  whM 
Huci  loBff)  iMi  mmv  am  mora  wooomL      imio 
teMondbytlMBiua 


M  a  plaee  of  4ep«rt- 
ara  9mL    TMr  nimi* 


•Ii08y  10  whidi  esiki  asd 
totMMMiilitoolxHitoigliC  bundrarf,  and  Hm 
^m  of  two  Iwndred  black  aoMiara.  Tbajr  ca 
qaantit/  of  BMndioe,  a  few  fraJti,  and  a  Ihue  eorn,  and  keep 
aoae  eatde,  iheep,  and  aoata.  Rata  and  wild  cata,  the  de- 
aeandanti  of  thooe  wbicb  nave  ted  froai  tbe  bomat,  are  niuner- 
ow.  No  boaia  are  kept  on  the  island,  and  no  interooorae  ii 
held  with  thipping,  without  penniimMi  ml  the 


SM 

tewyaia  oi  ve 
nectad,  and  i 
hi  Ma  eartjT 


NOR 


aMhf  KoMMr  €f  tkB  Adtmhtre  ami  Beagle, ) 

VOBm,  SfR  THOMAS,  Knight 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  nateriab  Ibr  a  liiogimphical 


i  regrct  that  we 

I  any  nalerialt  lOr  a  biomphical 

nodee  of  Sir  ThooMi  North,  the  fint  translator  of  the  LiTca 


of  Phrtudi  failo  Enitlidi.  North  bad  previoody  pablished  two 
other  works :^1,  «The  DIall  of  Prinees;  oooipiled  by  the 


Eaterand  FndMr  n  God,  Don  Anthony  of  Gnefwrn,  and 
Fnglfahrd  out  of  the  Frenebe;  ri^t  neoesHry  and  plcasavt 
ta  nU  gendenen  and  othera  which  are  lovers  of  vertne,* 


London,  1667,  folio ;  1668,  folio ;  1688,  dto. ; « Refonned  of 
foahaa  in  the  first  edition,  with  an  ampKficition  also  of  a 
fourth  book  annexed  to  the  same,  entitled  the  Favoured 
Courtier;  never  heralofore  in  our  vukar  tongue;  right 
•ceessary  and  pleasannt  to  all  noUe  and  vertnous  persons/ 
t,  *The  Morall  Philosophie  of  Doni,  drawne  out  of  the 
•ancient  writers ;  a  work  tat  compiled  in  the  Indian  Tongue, 
and  aflerwsfda  reduced  into  divers  other  Lsnguages ;  and  now 
Isaily  Bnalyshedoutof  the  Italian,'  London,  1570, 4ta  Watt 
obadrves  ttiat  'the  word  Don!  seems  to  be  of  like  import  with 
that  of  Magi,*  a  strsnge  blunder  of  the  learned  biUiognpher, 
DeeA  Is  the  name  of  an  old  Itslmn  writer,  and  the  original 
work  is  called  *U  Filosolla  Morale  del  Doni,  tntta  dagli 
aaliohi  ScrHtori,  ovvero,  La  Filosofia  de^  Sapienti  Anti^l, 
saritla  da  Sandefaar*  Boraliabw  Filoaofo  Indiano/  Venice^ 
1668,410. 

North'a  tianrfalion  of  Plutarch  was  SMde,  as  he  statea  hi 
the  tMe,  from  the  French  verrion  of  Amyot,  which  is  gene- 
aslly  very  eiaot,  and  baa  considerable  BMrit  in  pahit  of  ec* 
priiilsB.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  Amyot's  tranabtiona  did 
asnch  towmda  fixing  the  French  Isnguage.  Amyot's  dedica> 
tiautoUenrTlI.ofFranceisdalsd)669.  North^ dcdicstion 
laQnaen  EKasbath  Is  dated  Jamisry6th,  1679;  hisnddrsss  to 
the  Render  is  dated  Jsnnaiy  94th,  1679.  North's  version  is 
oAsn  inaeraretn,  when  that  of  Amyot's  is  correct,  which  b 
oasaawhal  atiange^  for  be  telle  us  that  be  trsnsUtod  Amvot 
The  hook,  hsriJss  the  Lives  of  Platsrcb,  eontsins  *  The  lives 
af  BpammendM,  of  Phttip  of  Maoedon,  of  Dionysiaa  the 
Bldsr,  and  of  Octnvhm  Gmst  Aii«ustas,  collected  out  of  good 
Authors;  also  the  Lives  of  Nme  excellent  ChieMaes  of 
Wan«,  liken  out  of  Latkw  from  Em vliim  Probns,  by  8.  G.  8., 
by  whom  also  are  added  the  Uvea  of  Plutarch  and  of  Seneca ; 
"ber,  dijnose  J,  mid  enriched  as  the  others.  And 
into  Enaliah  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  Knight' 
^af  his  book  b  abodedbated  by  North  to  Qoeen 
I  heeeema  to  Imve  bean  HMlcbted  for  some 
khriof  pinion  or  amans of  sohsbtance,  for  hesaya,  'The 
prineely  bountf  of  your  bbassd  hand  (amat  gracions  Sove- 
nigne), eomfoiiingand  suppoitlng  my  poore oU  deesying lifo, 
of  right  ehallangsfh  the  tnivel  of  my  study,  the  labor  of  my 
oedy,  and  the  prey  en  of  my  devotiona,  to  be  wholly  imployed 
for  yonr  Hiyhnsms,  and  altogether  dedicated  to  your  service.' 
Y^<if  "^  BMittkeem  MrHmmma;  B,ogfmpkie  CUsradfo, 

NOarn,  FRANCIS,  baron  GUILDFORD,  bid 
heeosr  of  the  great  aaal  ef  Engbnd,  the  immediati  ehbr 
brather  of  the  folbwing,  wn  born,  m  Laid  Owipbell  h« 


Thb 


eaU 

Hb 

hb 


B^wudlsm* 

~    ikhfitetw 

hsumIS 

fa  deapmidemy  when  he  wns  taken  fa  hsnd  lySr  Mbv 
PliJmer,  the  attorney ■geuerel,  who  aaw  fa  dwfymrtwsrnv 
young  barwstofsoinetidng  for  wWchdmeaawnbwyswsfrei 
thnea  miglBt  find  naa«  Sir  JeSrey^  sen  dybg  aksai  iki 
time,  muchof  thebuamem  Jsrthiai  forhfai  MltothsfaW 
hb  fotherii  fawurba,  yyung  l^nncbNetlk  Hewsmmib 
Norfolk  cireult,  which  brauf^M  him  toto  tna  nminussfMsl  d 
bbfosslly  interest:  but  be  wuscnrrfiri  tobtnabismvim 
seemed  IMy  to  aid  him  slip  Aom  hblM^  •Heumn. 
oaedfag  carefol,*  «ys  hb  fanther,  «to  keep  Mr  uiA  At 
eacks  of  the  dremt,  «>d  partbuhrly  #ith  Ss^ant  Bwi  wb 
had  ahnast  a  monopoly.  The  astjiant  was  a  vmycMm 
amn,  and  when  none  womd  atanm  wMb  Hm  m  jsmwyv.  ua 
vounr  gentlemen  kept  hhn  eosspninr.'  TheaMmwrsTAr 
Urdkemr  by  fab  brother,  Rqgsr  North,  boas  eftfana 
ampfa  developmenb  of  yrivato  life  and  hafabi  dsrim  Us 
seventeenth  centory  which  our  Hteretun  possmw^   Wt  w 


let  Into  all  the  hopes  and  fonn  of  tl 
paltry  and  diahonest  trieka,  hb  inlena 
cowaraice,  hb  tiimndng  pelitba,  and 
wark  that  persona  wen  intrennrnd  In 
hfak    The  book  b  all  the 


tsfosif 
migfasrtbfaf 
HisMhw 


brou^t  hhn  who  practised  them  toselid^ 
Standing  between  a  Shaftesbury  and  a  Jefinys,  Nsrtk'i  cfa 
rseter  bad  sonw  featvas  which  may  well  hare  apysil  em. 
mendabfa,  and  perhans  the  honest  IndJnaaiiaa  vbck  fa 
charsetsr  has  elicitad  from  Lord  Campbell  saaM  nAm4e^ 
unpoitbnste  whsn  the  nntare  of  the  times  b  cnridmi 
The  brother  b  particnbrlT  instiuctivo  fa  iwiiftln  kait- 
tompts  to  obtain  a  rich  wile,  bestowing  hanrty  esmsMsAsni 
on  the  skill  and  fatrepUity  with  which  he  Med  ewvifiM 
to  ally  hfaa  to  anything  under  the  desired  snmdmd  sT  *m»s 
Other  qualificationa  appear  not  to  hnua  given  hbi  msck  mr 
earn.  One  of  hb  neautiatfana  b  thw  taU  ^-«  Then  emt 
to  hhn  a  raeommendaSm  of  a  fady,  who  wn  an  snljr^faffar 
of  an  okl  usurer  of  Gny^  Inn,  sappaaed  to  be  a  feed  fatm 
ia  present,  for  her  fother  was  rbh;  bnt,aberhbdsMk,nt» 
worth  nobody  crndd  tall  what  Hb  faiMdn  gsi  saphd 
the  lady,  and  dhl  net  dbKke  her:  tharenpaa  hamfoifa^i 
man  a  visit,  and  a  pnpesal  of  himaalf  to  many  hisdm^ 
There  appeared  no  symptwna  ef  dbiumMsmsnl;  fatmsv 
theoldaSllinan  astod  Wwhnt  eetoto  hb  Ifahir  i 


to  settfa  upon  hhn  for  m mat  maliitoiisni m,  jshlmi.  md  fi» 
vbfan  for  chiklren«  Thb  ww  an  Iwaaiii  liw  ssisrin.  fa 
itwaapfafa  that  tbefonrfljhadnat  estatoena^brsb«> 
ship,  and  none  would  be  to  spare  for  Mm.  ThsadbtfamI 
to  hb  worsldponly «« that  when  hn  wanki  be  pbami  isdubv 
what  pertfan  he  fatsndsd  to  glue  hb  damklw,  W  miif 
writo  to  hb  fother,  and  mi^e  him  aeqmdiMed  whh  fare 


And  eo  they  parted,  mid  hb  bidaWp  waagfajaf  hhem 
and  rseolved  to  gtte  that  afikir  a  final  dbr imas,  sad  eem 
come  near  the  tonibfa  old  follow  miv  menu  Ub  faM 
had  at  that  time  a  atout  hcartt  and  could  net 
eo  elightad,  as  if,  fa  hb  miani  stotoy 
and  future  hopes  wen  ee  no  neoaunt. 
esttte  to  settle,  he  shonhl  nut  has*  stot 


with  hm 
Il*bmM|htti 


;«Ml( 

fatoaotfaaatf 


the  folfawfag,  wn  bora,  m  Laid  Owipbell  hm  I  wns  rewmded 
ftwmthefascnptionenhbtomlKslone,ontheSind|hewM  mnde 


the  privibgea  of  parfiamant  in  the  Wrb  ei  bmr  tnmtf 
into  the  Hone  ofLoida  unan  the  Judcmant  ef  *s  K«r* 
Bench  fa  the  oM  ewe  of  thepreseen£iiaf  *a  fire  n«*i^ 
for  bohUng  the  Speaker  fa  the  chab.    On  tbueemam  f 


holding  the  Spesker 
rewarded  wbh  a  silk 


of  Octaber,  IfiSr.  Ua  acquired  the  rudfamnto  of  edacatfan  <  HeneMormch  to  the  woebnch,  he aKoaadadhfaimenMr; 
at  a  sehaal  nt  labworth,  where  he  anpeare  to  have  been  ;  generaT  on  the  Ifiih  of  Nommbar,  IfiTS.  Ofe  foe  tl*^ 
tmmht  aama  rigid  Presbyterien  nrinciiilee.  which  faft  very   Jmnmy.  1676.  ha  was  amda  bed  ckienmiaaar  foeCre- 


tmmiht  aama  rigid  Presbyterbn  prfaciplee,  whbh  left  very 
ibtetreea  enhbmtod  faeubaequent  Ufe.    Inl66Sbowni 


Mtfag». 


^iz:r:i;:ix 


North 


»falfafa*hf« 
aanvftvid  snnpam  wbh  follow  stoiints  imi  mmJI  beM  of  andwoara  told  t^^affar  Ik 
dbriiiallen.  tfa»  antnar  ef  the  timre  and  the  hefcite  rftha  ywuiy   w^,  it  b  ereftu  to  be 


uwafi 
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NOR 


of  fMHioa  n  Inm,  nthar 

vtralioii,  m  hi|i»  was  the  foorcte  of  trials  by  mtiprim  o«l 
of  Um  oowt^  aa  alao  of  BDOtiona  and  plaat  in  ibe  court.' 
TkcM  atnif^glca  ara  wall  known  to  have  bad  great  influenea 
m  tha  pnwtioai  astannon  of  tbe  jariadiction  of  tha  tbrea  aouits 
of  Wfttaiinater  Hail  lo  all  oidinaiy  quettiona  of  civil  rigbt 

On  tba  daatb  of  Lord  Nottiuffliain,  the  great  aeal  was  con- 
fided to  North's  keeping  on  the  SOth  of  December,  168i. 
On  thii  ooesskxi,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  some  of 
the  BMist  aeoonplished  oourtien  of  the  age,  he  was  not  so 
nwfh  dasded  aa  to  lose  siffbt  of  bis  own  ultiniate  intereat 
Knowing  that,  firom  the  diffioultjr  felt  by  the  king  in  obtaining 
pariiaoientarT  supplies,  it  was  intended  that  the  new  lord 
Keeper  ihooid  have  no  salary  beyond  tbe  fees  of  his  office, 
and  consaions  thaf  he  was  the  oiily  person  who  had  at  that 
juncture  a  substantial  daim  on  the  appointment,  he  refused  to 
touch  the  seals  until,  '  for  his  msjesty's  honour,'  they  were 
aeeoapaaied  by  a  pension  of  2000^.  a  year.  Aa  a  judge,  he 
was  alaiost  inwanabljf  in  favour  of  the  prerogative,  and  seldom 
if  ever  endannittd  his  influence  at  court  by  his  iodependanoa. 
A  bolder  aaa  a  still  less  scrupulous  instrument  of  power  was 
however  gradually  undermining  him  in  his  latter  days  in  the 
perMMi  of  Jaffineys,  whose  ascendancy  and  presumption  seem 
to  have  coan^totely  broken  the  spirit  of  the  lora  keeper. 
Uis  'irothcr  gives  biro  credit  for  having  attesspted  to  mitiaale 
tbe  cruelties  of  *  Jeffineys's  campaign ;'  but  Lord  CampbeJl,  in 
n  comparison  of  dates,  finds  that  the  lord  keeper's  death 
ocnirred  at  too  eariy  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  masmcre 
to  admit  of  his  having  olerad  any  eflectual  intervention.  He 
died  on  tha  ftth  of  September,  1685.  He  waa,  in  pfivate  life, 
n  moral  man  even  for  an  ordinanr  a^,  and  a  mirsde  in  the 
rvign  of  Charies  II,  On  his  profemional  merits.  Lord  Camp> 
bell  emphatically  mjjrs,  '  He  had  as  much  law  as  he  ooold 
oontsia,  but  be  was  mcapable  of  taking  an  enbi^ged  and  com- 
nssodittg  view  of  any  subject.' 

(North's  Ztfut  ^  the  JiTortki;  CampbeU,  JUaes  ^  lAs 
CAoMyOira,  iii.  431- 496.) 

NORTH*  3ia  DUDLEY,  tbe  third  sonof  Dudley,  Lord 
North,  Baron  of  Keltii^,  was  bom  on  16th  May  1641.    In 
cfaiidhood  he  was  lively  and  active,  and  having  strayed  from 
his  custodiers,  he  wss  stolen  away  by  a  gipsey  or  beggar, 
and  with  difficulty  recovered.    He  made  uttle  progress  in 
litecary  aduoatiooi  and  his  brother  and  biwrapher  tells  us  that 
be  *  Imd  a  strange  bant  to  traffic,  and  while  be  was  at  school, 
drove  a  subtle  trsde  aaM»g  the  boys  bv  buying  and  selling.  In 
sbortt  it  was  conudared  that  he  had  learning  enough  for  a 
mereiiant,  but  not  phlecm  enough  for  any  sedentary  pro- 
/caaion,  which  iudgment  of  bim  was  made  good  by  tbe  event.' 
Beiuff  *  bound  to  a  Turkey  merchant  upon  the  ordinary  terms 
to  be  aeiit  abroad,'  he  was  sent  as  supercargo  to  Arcfaanffel 
and  Smyrna.    He  left  an  animated  and  curious  journal  of  bis 
voyage  to  Hcnkumel^  and  his  subsequent  pro|prem  by  Italy  to 
SoDjrmat  Mblisbed  br  his  biogrspber.    It  is  not  tbe  pn>- 
ducCKMi  cf  a  scholar,  but  it  is  full  of  anraamg  descriptions  and 
•nswcMMSS  remarks.  Affier  a  raridenoe  for  some  time  in  Smyrna, 
where   ha  suflfered  from  diseaae,  he  reasoved  to  a  factory  at 
Conetaatinople.    He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Tnrkiah,  of 
vhick  he  aaid  "  that  for  scoldinfr  and  railing  it  was  more  apt 
thao  anr  other  language."    He  left  some  curious  mformation 
•boni  Terkish  amnners,  particularly  aa  to  the  admlniatration 
of  justice,  with  which  he  bad  some  practical  experience.   Hia 
eaperieooe  and  obaefiatioBa  ara  generally  printed  in  his  me- 
moir aa  be  wiela  them;  but  on  some  oecssions,  when  bis 
brother  profesaai  to  render  them  in  hia  own  langw^,  the 
bifligrapher  being  a  practimig  Englisb  barrister,  makea  a 
singnlar  jsasble  of  the.  Turkish  admmistratioo  by  potting  hb 
aliiwinna  lo  it  uto  tbe  technical  phiaseology  of  tbe  English 
law. 

Very  lew  dates  ara  given  in  bis  biegiapby,  but  it*  is 
ataaed  that  Dudley  on  bia  way  home  miving  touched 'at 
Sajrmet  left  that  pbee  on  26tb  March  1680.  He  wrote, 
aa  to  his  Journey  homeward,  a  *  Voyage  from  Smyrna, 
with  en  Aeooont  of  Teik^,  containing  mstters  little  known 
in  £arope»*  loft  unfinished.  He  spent  his  latter  years  in 
Losidom*  Soon  after  bis  retara  he  was  chosen  sheriiF,  and 
ksaa^Med,  and  wm  afterwards  elected  alderman  of  Basinghall, 
By  the  inlerest  of  kaa  biotber,  tbe  lord  keeper,  nobabhr  aa 
'lao  by  his  own  meritSy  be  was  made  a  Commisnooer  of  the 
Mae.  TowardathaendoftbereignofCharieall.hawas 
i  m  rommissionar of  the Treasary,  baton  the  aoaaasian  of 
Jeaeo  II.  ha  was  aent  back  labia  office  in  theCnstooM.  Hetaado 
hianelf  snmawbat  unpoonlar  In  hia  office  by  ■laeeatinga  tax 
r  nd  tahaccou    tn  tfie  BMan  tfane  he  had  been  dioaen 


of  Faryanent  lor 


Baalmy,  and  teak 

far  more  independent 


interest  m  politics,  with,  apparently,  a 
spirit  than  his  brother,  tne  lord  keeper.  His  biographer 
dairas  for  him  tbe  merit  of  having  ollered  reriatance  to  the 
crown  under  tbe  operation  of  *  doaeting.'  He  lost  his  office 
at  the  Revolution,  and  was  subjected  to  a  pretty  riacsona 
examiaation  by  both  Houses  of  Parlisment,  He  died  om 
31st  December,  1691.  (North's  Xinet  of  ike  Aor^As.) 

NORTH,  ROGER,  the  sixth  son  of  Dudley,  Loid  North, 
was  bom  about  tbe  year  1650.  He  studied  in  the  Middia 
Temple,  and  became  steward  of  tbe  courts  to  Archbishop 
Sheldon.  It  is  ststed  in  Rees*8  C^clopmdia  that  be  was 
Attomey*General  to  James  II.,  but  his  name  doea  not  appear 
in  tbe  list  of  Attoraev-Genersls  in  Beatson's  Politiosl  Index, 
He  died  in  1733.  lie  left,  in  manuscript,  some  '  Memoirs  of 
Music,'  which  met  with  approbation  from  Dr.  Barney.  la 
1740,  a  quarto  volume  was  published  called  '  Examen,  or  aa 
Enquiry  rate  the  Credit  and  Veracity  of  a  pretended  eomi^eta 
History,  showing  the  penrerse  and  wicked  design  of  it, 
end  tbe  msny  Falsities  and  Abuses  of  Troth  contained  in  it* 
together  with  some  Memoirs  occasionally  inserted,  all  tending 
to  rindicate  tbe  Honour  of  tbe  late  King,  Charles  II.,  ana 
his  happv  Reign,  from  tbe  intended  Aspersions  of  that  fool 
Pen.'  Ihe  work  against  which  this  Tolume  is  levelled  ia 
Rennet's  *  Complete  Hbtory.'  Notwithstanding  its  puraly 
partisan  obiect,  much  insight  may  be  had  into  the  state  of 
sodety  and  politics  during  tbe  reign  of  Charies  II.,  by  a 
perusal  of  tbe  Examen,  and  when  measured  by  a  higher  tone  of 
public  feeling,  tbe  author,  in  bis  vindicatioos,  oiWn,  in  pura 
simplicity,  embodies  tbe  severest  censures.  In  professing  to 
point  out  the  course  be  intended  to  pursooi  be  indicStod 
that  which  be  avoided.  *  Is  it  fit,'  be  says,  *  that,  epoa 
pretence  of  candour  and  impartiality,  good  and  evil  should 
stand  upon  equal  pretence  or  level  of  choice  ?  Tbere«Qra» 
when  bad  dealings  occur,  whereof  the  facts  ara  apparently 
evil,  let  tbem  be  branded  with  infam^^  and  tbe  contrary 
adorned  with  terma  of  fitting  approbation.  And  this  seems 
to  be  so  far  from  a  fault,  that  it  is  inddent  to  tbe  work  of  ^ 
ffood  writer,  and  whoever,  on  pretence  of  impartially,  in  that 
distinction  is  mealy-mouthed,  may  be  accounted  notoolra 
sneaking  neutral  in  the  cause  of  good  and  evil|  but  a  poduva 
traitor  to  goodnesa  itsdf.  And  berdn  let  the  fruit  dedara  the 
tree,  and  tbe  works  tbe  anther.  Upon  these  reasons  tbe 
writer  hero  is  fortified,  and  dedarea  himself  no  trimmer  be- 
tween right  and  wroqg,  virtue  and  vice,  fiddly  and  traaflhaiy» 
or  in  any  mord  diflferenoe  of  good  and  evil  f  but  will  be  poaU 
declared,  let  it  concern  whom  it  will.' 
immedialdy  fdlows  this  bdd  dedaatioa 
very  distinctly  accounts  for  the  utter  abandonment  of  this  rale 
in  [nactice.  He  is  to  follow  it  out,  '  saving  only  tbe  not 
speaking  evil  of  dignitiaa,  that  ia»  df  men  m  regd  eraitatioa 
and  magistracy.' 

The  work  by  which  Roger  North  is  now  beat  known 
was  poblished  after  bis  death— 1740,  1742--ui  two  vohi 
quarto,  with  the  title,  <  The  Livea  of  tbe  Right  Hoa.  Fi 
cia  North,  Bam  Guilford,  Lord  Keeper  ef  the  Great  Seal 
under  King  Chariea  II.  and  Kinff  James  II. ;  tbe  Hon.  Sir 
Dudley  North,  Commissioner  of  the  Customa,  and  afterwarda 
of  tbe  Treasury,  to  King  Chariea  II.;  and  tbe  Hoa.  and  Bar. 
Dr.  John  North,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Osnsbridge,  and 
Cleric  of  the  Closet  to  Kmg  Chariea  Il7  The  Life  of  th« 
lord-keeper  was  repotdished  m  Svo.,  and  tbe  whole  werii  was 
re  edited  in  1836.    -      ""  • 


tively  and  pldnly  declared,  let 
But  a  dause  wbidi  in 


It  will  be  aeen,  that  beddea  tbe  two  ef 
whom  notioea  are  given  above,  be  commemorated  a  third  bre* 
ther,  John,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  retired  atudeat  Tbe 
nature  of  the  book  has  been  slreedy  characterised,  and  it  only 
remdns  to  be  stated  that  whatever  opfadons  may  be  formed  of 
tbe  author's  general  notions  oi  right  and  wrong,  it  isa  BsaaBO* 
rid  of  very  strong  fmternd  afiection.    . 

(ArticU  by  Buracr,  m  Beea'a  CVdqpiatfia;  Cottua'a  Pmr' 
age;  Work$  rrferrm io.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND  INLET,  ia  a  hrge  bay  aa  tfie 
eastern  eoaat  of  North  Aaserica,  running  neariy  panlld  la 
Davis'  Strait  and  entering  the  continent  to  a  distance  of  mora 
than  1 50  adlea  from  tbe  open  sea.  Its  eatrance  lies  between  64* 
and  66^  N.lataadia  more  than  60  milea  wide.  Henceites 
tenda  in  a  noitb-aortlMraalera  direction  with  a  width  vaiyingr 
between  daand  60  milea  to  tbe  north  of  66<' N.  lat,  where  It 
begiaa  to  grow  narrower,  and  it  terminates  m  an  inlet  not 
BMMW  than  three  or  lour  milea  wide,  which  efctaada  Iram 
66«  90^  to  67^  N.  kt.  Though  br  its  geographical  dtnatiaa 
tbia  bay  appeata  to  be  placed  without  die  generd  eonrae  ef 
tbe  icT  Bsaasea,  which  daring  tba  aammer  ara  awt  willi  abay 
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Ae  ooMft  of  this  ptrt  of  Americt,  the  pravwISng  toutberty 
and  soDth-OMteriy  windt,  and  the  tides,  whidi  riae  to  twentjr- 
llve  feet  md  more,  bring  during  that  seiaon  larve  maaset  of 
lloadng  ice  into  the  baj,  which  circumstance  renden  its  nsTi- 

Ion  ntfier  difflcolt  The  country  akmg  the  shores  of  the 
ilet  is  very  rodcy,  and  in  the  ricinitr  of  the  ooesn  moontdnous. 
Near  the  western  sliores  is  Mount  Hecia,  whose  summit  rises 
to  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  according  to  an  estimate. 
Farther  inland  the  country  appears  to  be  less  elevated.  The 
shores  of  the  bay,  especially  on  the  western  side,  are  beset 
with  numerous  rocky  islands  and  difi.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  inlet  is  much  viated  by  whales,  nor  are  other  fish 
abundant.  But  as  it  is  pretty  well  pooled  by  Esquimaux, 
wild  animals  probably  are  numerous.  The  Esquimaux  have 
dso  several  stations,  at  whidi  great  numbers  of  salmon  are 
caught  This  inlet  waa  first  explored  or  diacovcred  in  1841 
by  OtptMn  Wareham. 

(Litdtm  Oeographieai  Joumai,  vol.  xii.) 

NOSO'LOGY,  (from  v^«f  and  A/yvf),  (a  tiie  term  applied 
to  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  diaeaaea.  It  waa 
eariy  found  in  tiie  obaervation  of  the  symptoma  of  diaeaae, 
Aat  many  of  them  recurred  again  and  again,  and  thia  led  to 
the  aarigniuff  to  auch  groups  of  symptoms  particular  names. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  term  fever  waa  early  applied  to  desig- 
nate a  certun  set  of  symptoms,  and,  as  anjr  of  these  symptoms 
preponderated,  the  fever  obtuned  a  specific  name,  as  putrid 
fcver,  petechial  fever,  kc.  But  not  onlv  were  aymptoma  had 
reoouTM  to  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  peculiar  forms  of 
fever,  but  the  causes  and  the  locality  were  freouentiy  em- 
ployed ;  thus  marsh,  Jul,  hospital,  and  other  leven  have 
been  described.  In  this  way  tne  materials  were  eariy  accu- 
mulated for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  nosology.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  comparatively  modem  times,  that  anything  like 
a  scientific  system  of  arrangement  was  proposed.  One  of  the 
cariiest  of  these  was  that  of  Sauvaffes,  wdo,  takine  tiie  moat  pro- 
minent symptoms  of  diseaaea  aa  nis  snide,  divided  them  mto 
ten  great  daaaea  which  he  named  Vitia,  Febrea,  PhlegmaaisB, 
Spaami,  Anhelationea,  Debilitates,  Dolores,  Ve8aniaB,rluxus, 
and  Gsdiexise.  Under  these  clanes  were  arranged  various 
thus,  under  the  first  dass  Vitia,  he  arranged  the 
Macune,  Eflkireacentiae,  Phymata,  ExcresoentisB, 
Cyatidea,  Ectopie,  FiagsB.  The  order  Macula  waa  divided 
into  the  diaeaaea  Leucoma,  Vitiligo,  Ephelis,  Gotta  rosea, 
Nmvus,  and  Ecchymoma.  This  daasification  of  diaeasea  waa 
followed  by  tiiose  of  Linnaeus,  Vogel,  Sager,  and  Macbride, 
but  in  tlieir  arran^|enienti  they  all  recognised  the  same  prin- 
dple  of  daaaification  as  Sauvages,  and  made  thdr  division  of 
diaeaaes  to  depend  on  the  greater  or  leaa  prominence  of  par- 
ticniar  avmpttMna.  All  theae  systems,  were,  however,  sup- 
pIsDted  by  Oat  of  Cullen,  which' he  prmnulgated  in  the  second 
oditioQ  of  his  •  Synopsb  Nosdogioe  MetiiodicaB/  The  foUow- 
ittg  plan  will  give  an  idea  of  its  structure : — 
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as  Odontalgia 

aa  Podagra 

S4  Ardtfoponsis. 

Oanaa  III. 

EXAMTHKMATA. 

85  Variola 
26  Variodla 

87  BubeoU 
28  Scarlatina 
89  Pestis 
ao  Erysipelas 
SI  Miliaria 
38  Urticaria 

88  Pemphtgua 

84  Aphtha 

OsDEalV. 
HxMoaBBaouB. 

85  Epistaxia 

86  Hsmoptyaia 

87  H«morrhoia 

88  Menorrhagia 

OaDxa  V. 


Oanall. 
'  Paa^aoKiaiJ 

7  Phfogona 

8  Ophthalmia 
8  Pnmitia 

10  Cynandie 

11  Pnenmooia 
IS  Carditia 
18  Peritoottia 

14  Gastritia 

15  Enteritia 
*6  Hepatitis 

17  Splenitis 

18  Nephritis 

19  Cystitis 
80  Hystei 
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89 

40 
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Oaosa  III. 


47  Tetanus 

48  Convnlsio 

49  Chorea 

50 : 


61  B^  spria 
rHRiBua 
58  AsiLm 
54  ] 
55 

56  Pyrous 

57  Colica 

58  Cbdera 

59  Diairboa 

60  Diabrtes 

61  Hyslnia 

68  Hydraphabb 

OaaalT. 

Va 
88 
64 
65 
66 
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67  Tabea 

68  Atrophia 
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§  I.  Adipo§tf, 

69  Polysaroia 

§  S.  FUUu 

70  Pneumatoaia 

71  Tympanites 
78  Physometra. 

§3. 

78  Anaaarea 

74  Hydroosphalaa 


ni.-CACHEXLB. 

75  Hydrara^ilis 

76  Hydrodbana 

77  Asdlea 

78  Hydroaselm 

79  Hydrocsia 
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80  Phyaaoda 

81  Baehitia 
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89  BeroAua 
88  Syphilis 


85 

86  Lepra 

87  PrmbsMia 

88  TriehoM 

89  Idetw. 
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90  Caligo 

91  Amaoroaia 

92  Dysopia 

93  Pseadd>lepsis 

94  Dyaecora 

95  Paracous 

96  Anosmia 

97  Agheustia 

98  / 
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181  Ofastipatb 
198  Isoharia 
188  Dysnria 
184  ^ 
185 
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99  Bulimia 

100  Polydipsfal 

101  Pica 

109  Satyriasia 
108  Ny     " 

104  Noatalgia 
I  8.  AffpetihuJ^fieigaim, 

105  Anorexia 

106  Adipsia 

107  Anaphrodina 

Obdib  III. 
DracnimJB* 

108  Aphonia 

109  Matitas 

110  Paraphonia 

111  Psellismua 
118  Strabismoa 
118  Dysphagia 
114  Contraetan 
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187  Varix 
1S8  Eoehyaiema 
189  Bdanhm 
180  Caneer 
181 

188  I 
188  Ve 
184Clavaa 

185  Lopia 

186  Gaogiioa 

187  Hydada 

188  Hydarthras 

189  Exoslosb 
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141  PrdapsBS 

148  Lazatto  . 
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115 

116  Ephldroaia 

117  Epiphora 

118  Pt3«lismaa 


148  Vahma 

144  Ukaa 

145  Ucrpaa 

146  Itea 
147 
148 

149  Ckrics 
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Bepomimfanui,  and  afterwards  Tonstalland  Reoorde,  are  Teiy 
diatiDcUv  leeo. 

NUM  BERS,  THEORY  OF.  We  are  Lere  to  sapplj  an 
omitsion  in  the  article  on  this  subject,  or  rather  in  filling  up 
the  references  which  were  made  from  it 

Euclid's  geometry,  assuming  onl^  the  use  of  his  three  oele- 
brated  postulates,  enables  him,  a  hnear  umt  being  given,  to 
construct  the  length  represented  by  any  algebraical  expression 
which  iuToWes  only  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications, 
divisions,  extraction  of  the  square  roots,  or  combmations  of 
all  these.  But  a  cube  or  fifth  root  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
system.  Again,  from  the  theory  of  equations  it  is  soon  made 
obvious  that  the  solution  of  the  equation  x"— 1=0,  and  the 
division  of  a  circle  into  ii  equal  parts,  are  one  and  the  same 
problem.  One  solution  of  the  preceding  isjrscosO-fV^l* 
sin  0,  where  9  is  the  nth  part  of  four  right  angles.  [Root, 
P.  C]  Euclid,  in  his  fourth  book,  shows  how  to  cut  a 
circle  into  three,  four,  five,  and  fifteen  equal  parts ;  and 
analysb  shows  that  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  angles  so  in- 
volved can  be  obtained  by  formulse  which  involve  no  roots 
except  the  square.  But  except  into  halves,  thirds,  fifths,  or 
fifteenths,  or  parts  obtainable  from  these  bj  one  or  more 
bisections,  Euclid  was  not  able  to  cut  a  circle  into  equal  parts. 

So  the  matter  rested  for  about  2000  years,  until  Gauss,  in 
his  *  Disquisitiones  Arithemeticss '  (IBOH,  not  only  pointed 
out  how  to  extend  Euclid's  conclusions,  out  also  in  a  manner 
how  to  account  for  them.  The  statement  of  his  results,  even 
without  demonstration,  is  instructive  to  the  leanier,  and  we 
shall  give  it  accordingly :  referring  for  the  demonstration  to 
the  works  of  Gauss  or  L^ndre  [Numbsbs,  Thxobt  op,  P.C.], 
or  to  Murphy *s  '  Theoiy  of  Equations.' 

The  expression  a4-V&»  a  and  b  being  rational,  is  the 
solution  of  a  quadratic  equation  with  rational  effidenti.  But 
if  a  and  b  themselves  have  the  form  c  +  ^d,  in  which  e  and 
d  have  themselves  the  same  form,  and  so  on ;  then  a  +  V^  ia 
the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation  in  which  the  coefficients 
are  themselves  the  solutions  of  quadratic  equations,  whose 
coefficients  are  again  the  solutions  of  quadratic  equations,  and 
80  on.  Consequently,  any  equation,  the  root  of  which  is 
capable  of  construction  by  Euclid's  postulates,  must  be  re- 
ducible to  a  system  of  quadratics ;  and  the  converse.  Now 
if  11  be  a  prime  number,  n  - 1  is  an  even  number,  and  there- 
fore has  motors.  Let  its  prime  factors  be  2,  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  and 
let  them  severally  enter  p,  ^,  r,  s,  &c.  times :  so  that 

n-l=2r<^6^c'.... 
Gauss  succeeded  in  showing  that  when  n  is  a  prime  number, 
the  solution  of  the  equation  d?"— 1=0,  canbe  inade  to  depend 

rn  the  solution  of  p  equations  of  the  second  degree,  g  of 
«th  degree,  r  of  the  bth  degree,  and  so  on.  Consequently, 
whenever  2  is  the  only  prime  factor  of  n— 1,  or  when  n— 1 
=2^,  tt  being  prime,  or  when  2^4-1  is  a  prime  number,  the 
solution  of  X"— 1  is  reducible  that  of  p  quadratic  equations, 
and  the  division  of  the  circle  into  n  equal  parts  can  be  accom- 
plished by  Euclid's  geometry.    And  further,  it  is  easily 


demonstrated  that  2r-f-l  can  never  be  a  priase  aarnVr.  nrr-f 
when  o  itself  is  a  power  of  2  (2^  indudecQ  thoocfa  2^-^  i  h  r  : 
then  always  prime.  Nor  has  it  been  shown  Uiat  other  d:*.. 
■ions  are  imposrible :  Gauss's  theorem  merdy  poials  est  <x*^ 
in  which  the  thing  can  be  done,  without  pronoimri&c  — 
exclusion  of  others.  Gauss,  indeed,  does  assert  that  ht  rv 
demonstrate  all  other  cases  to  be  impossible  to  ba  eoaMmifi 
by  geometry,  that  is,  reducible  to  quadrstie  eqastiiou:  in 
the  thing  is  highly  probable.  If  we  now  ooostniet  tbeirr« 
21-f  1,2^+1, 2«+l,2«+l,&c.,  among  which aU  our rbs- . 
lie,  we  have  3,  6,  17,  267,  65637,  4294967897,  «ec.  Tbef^* 
five  are  prime  numbers :  Euclid  has  dispoaed  cl  the  tvo  ip' 
divisions;  Gauss  has  added  that  a  circle  can  begeoaietnr.  • 
divided  into  17, 267,  and  65637  eoual  parts.  Bat42SM$tT^: 
is  not  a  prime  number,  being  divisible  by  641.  Eikn  • 
mode  of  obtaining  the  division  into  15  parts  cui  also  be  n- 
tended. 

From  i  and  |  we  get  ^  by  their  difierence,  as  ia  Eur:  - 
and  thence  A.    From  ^  and  ^  we  give  ib,  and  theacc  ^ 
From  ^  and  ^  we  get  c^W,  and  thence  nla.   Froei  dBiu^ 
Bsifr  we  get  similarly  iviybnsi-    Consequently  the  drde  i«  i^ 
visible  geometrically  into  the  following  numbot  of  eqail  fg*± 

15  16  17 

265  266        267 

65635  66536    65637 

4294967295    4294967296    

NUMERAL  CHARACTERS.  In  the  aitick  w-* 
this  name,  F.C.,  we  have  stated  that  the  mode  of  arcoun*: 
for  the  Roman  numerals  there  given  is  an  antient  fofjrmn 
We  were  not  then  prepared  to  lay  our  hands  on  thrii'i> 
which  contain  it  The  account  of  it  was  revived  in  >■ 
day  by  Leslie,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revif*.  t- 
afterwards  in  his  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  But  it  ni)  * 
found  almost  entire  in  the  '  Cursos  Mathematiaii'fUi*. 
vol.  i.  p.  28)  of  Dechales,  who  gives  it  as  the  opraioo  c 
several  of  his  time.  And  the  earliest  hints  (bv  no  nens  tm 
plete,  and  mixed  with  some  abrardities)  whidi  we  have  ho: 
are  in  the  '  De  Numeris  libri  Duo '  of  John  NomoMra. 
Paris,  1589,  8vo. 

NUNCUPATIVE  WILL.  [Wnx  abb  T»niim. 
P.  C] 

NUPHAR.    rWAT«».LiLT,  P.  C] 

NUTRIA.    [CoTPou,  P.  C.l 

NUTTAINIA,  a  genus  of  Trilobites,  fraa  the  SiU-^ 
strata  of  Tyrone.  (Portlock.)  It  occurs  also  ia  EogiM 
and  Wales. 

NYCTERI'BIA,  a  genua  of  parsntic  insects  of  the  rtr 
Diptera.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  borse-ffics  {Hia^ 
boiddae).  They  have  neiUier  winn  nor  balaDcen.  1t/.« 
intermediate  legs  are  connected  at  tne  baae  by  a  pair  of  cia  » 
like  organs  supposed  to  represent  wings.  They  live  en  '> 
bodies  of  bats. 

NYMPH-ffiA.    [Wat»-Lilt,  P.C] 
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Ni 

NaiKSiS 

Nakhitchevaa 

P.CJ 
NanteuO,  Robert,  348 
Narddstachys 
Narth^dnm,  848 
Naaireans  [Nasarenes,  P. 
Naamith,  David,  348 
Nasmyth,  Alexander,  850 
Nasmyth,  Peter,  850 
Nasturtium  [Tropssolnm] 
Nandea,  350 
Nancrates,  350 
Nancydes,  ^0 
NanntOD,  Sir  Robert,  351 
Neades,  351 

Nebula  [Star,  P.  C,  pp.  449, 
Neetandra,  351  [450] 

Nectarine  [Amygdalus,  P.  C. ; 

Peach,  P.  C] 
Nectary,  351 
Needle-Ore      [Mineralogy, 

P.  C.  S.] 
Neaottability  'Bill  of  Excbaage, 


Nejd,  or  Nedjd  [Arabia,  P.  C. 
and  P.  C.  S.] 

Nelumbinm,  352 

Nemac&nthns,  352 

Nemertites,  352 

Nemdoera,  352 

Neottia,  352 

Nepa,352 

Nepeta,  352 

Nephrodium     [Aspidium, 
P.  C.  SJ 

NeriUins  Prisens,  353 

Nereites,  353 

Nerium,  353  [p.  179] 

Net  and  Lace  [Weaving,  P.  C, 

Nentria  [Covpou,  P.  CT;  Fur- 
riery, P.  C.  8.] 

Newcastle,  Duke  and  Duchess 
of    [Cavendish,     Margaret, 

P.  as.] 

Newgate,     London     [Dance, 

P.  C.  8.1 
Newton,  Gilbert  Stuart,  353 
Ney,  Marshal,  353 
Nibelnngen    Leid    [Germany, 

P.  C,  p.  194] 


Nioeron,  Jean  Pierre,  355 

Nicias,  355 

Nicole,  Pierre,  356 

Nicoll,  Robert,  357 

Nicdmachns,  357 

Nigella,  857 

Nigritia,  357 

Nile,  357 

Nima,  358 

Nineveh,  358 

Niphader,  360 

Nisi  [Rule  (in  Uw),  P.  C] 

Nissolia,  360 

Nitella,  360 

Nodal  Points  and  Lines,  360 

Nodier,  Charles,  361 

Nolana,  362 

NoUet,  Jean  Antoine,  363 

Nonat^llia,  364 

Nottionina,  364 

Nord,  Departement  dn,  364 

Norfolk  Island  Pine  [Araucaria, 

P.C.] 
Normandy,  Customaxy  Law  oC 

364 
Noronha,  Fernando  de,  365 


North,  Sir  ThooMS,  36€ 
North,   Fiasdi^  Lord  0,*r 

ford,  366 
North,  Sir  Dudley,  a(7 
North,  Roger,  367 
NortKumberiasd  lake,  3Sr 
Noaologv,  368 
Nosloc  [Zooosrpcik  P.  C] 
Notboaamm,  869 
Notidanas,  369 
NneleasrS«cd.P.Cl 
Nullity  of  BCarrisge  [Msrufn 

P.  C] 
Numbeia^  Old  AppelUbfli  ^ 

369 
Nnmberi,  IVoiy  oC  3T0 
Numeral  Chaiaelcn.  STO 
Nuncupative  Will  {Wdl  i^ 

Tcatamea^  P.  CI 
NupharfWaterUff.PC. 
Nutria  rCoypoo,  P.CJ 
Nuttaiiua,370 
Nyderibia,  370 
Nymplun  [Waifrlilj.  P-  C. 
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■mI  w«re  Ibrmeriy  taken  after  dmner  to  flaTOor  wine  aa  olivet 
now  are;  therefore  the  mneric  name  was  changed  from  Onagra, 
the  a«-food,  to  CEnomera,  the  wine-tnp.  This  phmt  was 
onoe  coltiTatod  for  the  aake  of  iti  tohcm,  which  might  in  aome 
meaanre  have  stood  instead  of  the  potato  had  the^  not  been 
anpcneded  br  the  mtrodoction  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  only 
British  speaes  of  the  genus.  There  are  85  species  enume- 
rated by  j>on|  fffowing  chiefly  in  North  America.  They  are 
handaome  border  lowers,  and  deserve  to  be  cultivated,  but 
are  not  valuable  on  account  of  any  propertiea  they  possess. 
They  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.  The  perennial 
kindis  are  euily  propagated  by  se^,  by  dividing  the  plants  at 
the  root,  and  some  of  them  oy  cuttings.  The  seeds  of  the 
annual  and  biennial  kinds  only  require  to  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  intended  to  remain. 

(Don,   Chrdener^s  JHctkmary;    Babington,  Manual  qf 
BHHth  Boianu;  Burnett,  OutUnes  of  Botanu,) 

OFFERINGS,  OBLATIONS,  and  OBVENTIONS  are 
not  only  those  small  customary  sums  paid  at  Easter,  but  also 
the  customary  payments  for  marriages,  christenings,  chureh- 
ings,  and  burials.  By  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  13,  <  all  persons  which 
bv  the  laws  and  customs  ought  to  make  or  pay  their  offerings, 
aoall  yearly  well  and  truly  content  and  pay  the  same  to  the 
parson,  vicar,  proprietor,  or  their  deputies  or  farmers,  of  the 
parishes  where  they  shall  dwell  or  abide ;  and  that  at  such 
lour  ofibring-days  as  at  any  time  heretofore  within  the  space 
of  four  yean  last  past  hath  been  used  and  accustomed  for  the 
payment  of  the  same ;  and,  in  default  thereof,  to  pay  for  the 
said  offerings  at  Easter  then  next  following.'  The  four  offering 
days  above  spoken  of  were  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  parish  church.  It  is 
directed  br  the  rubric,  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service, 
that  <  yearly  at  Easter,  every  parishioner  shall  reckon  with  the 
paraon,  vicar,  or  curate,  or  his  or  their  deputy  or  deputies, 
and  pay  to  them  or  him  all  ecclesiastical  duties  aocustomably 
due  then  at  that  time  to  be  paid.*  Easter  offerings  are  due  of 
common  right,  as  well  as  by  custom.  (Bunb.  173,  198.) 
Thus,  in  Carthew  v.  Edwards,  Trin.  1749,  it  was  decreed  by 
4h6  Court  of  Exchequer  that  the  Ea»ter  offerings  were  due  to 
the  plaintiff  of  common  right,  after  the  rate  of  2d,  a-lidad 
for  eveiy  person  in  the  defendant's  family  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  upwunds.  But  by  custom  the  sum  may  be  more.  In 
dndon  4a.  a-head  is  usually  claimed.  By  the  Small  Tithe 
Act,  7  &  8  Wm.  III.  c.  6,  offerings,  oblations,  and  obven- 
tions  may  be  recovered  before  justices  of  the  peace. 

Surplke-fees  are  payable  for  every  marria^,  whether  by 
baana  or  licence ;  and  for  every  funeral,  churching,  or  christen- 
ing, according  to  the  custom  of  the  parish.  Mortuaries  are 
dumed  on  the  death  of  each  person  in  a  parish,  according  to 
value  of  property  left,  but  not  to  a  greater  amount  than  10s. 

(Burn,  JScfJetkutical  Xote;.) 

OGGIO'NE  or  UGGIO^NE,  MARCO  DA,  a  Milanese 

E inter  and  distinguished  scholar  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at 
tlan  about  1490 ;  he  was  bom  therefore  about  1470,  at, 
aa  his  name  imports,  Oggione,  in  the  Milanese.  He  painted 
in  oil  and  in  fresco,  and  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Milaneae  painters.  His  frescoes  of  the  church  della  Pace  at 
Milan,  wnidi  are  much  praised  by  Lanzi,  are  now  in  the 
Brera  at  Milan ;  they  were  removed  from  the  wall  by  Barezzi. 
Offgione  is  however  now  chiefly  known  for  his  copy  of  the 
'Cut  Supper'  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  now  in  the  Academy 
of  Arts  in  London.  This  copy  is  painted  in  oil,  and  was 
executed  about  1510  for  the  Refectory  of  the  Certosadi  Pavia ; 
and  aa  it  was  copied  when  the  original  was  in  a  perfect  state, 
the  now  almost  total  decay  of  the  latter  renders  it  very  valu- 
able. The  opinions  regarding  its  merits  are  various.  Giuseppe 
Bossi  does  not  wholly  approve  of  it ;  but  as  the  origmal  has  been 
virtually  decayed  since  1726,  when  it  was  first  restored,  all 
aubsec^uent  judgmenti  of  the  merits  of  the  copy  with  respect  to 
the  original  must  be  received  with  due  reservation,  as  they  are 
certainly  the  result  of  individual  fancies  of  what  the  original 
might  have  been,  rather  than  of  what  it  by  actual  comparison 
was  found  to  be.  Marco  da  Oggiooe's  copy  must  be  a  better 
criterion  of  what  the  orieinal  was,  than  the  remains  of  the 
original  itself,  or  the  speculations  of  all  the  critics  combined ; 
they  have  no  right  to  assume  a  deviation  from  the  original, 
when  they  cannot  possibly  demonstrate  it.  Oggione  made 
two  large  copies,  both,  it  is  said,  from  a  small  copy  made  by 
himself  for  the  purpose,  that  in  oil,  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  one  m  fresco  ror  the  Refectory  of  the  convent  of  Castel- 
laxao,  which  was  copied  by  the  Cav.  Giuseppe  Bossi,  though 
Bossi's  |»cture  was  taken  diiefly  from  a  copy  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  library  made  by  Andrea  Bianchi  called  Vespino    in 


1612,  when  the  original  was  already  much  dsesjtd.  7^  b 
an  older  cop^  at  Ponte  Capriasca,  made  ia  1565,  sniittrl-  h 
to  Pietro  Luini.  Bossi's  copy  was  made  m  1807  Ibr  lJ.- 
Beauharnais,  viceroy  of  Italy,  to  be  worked  b  wmc  . 
cartoon  is  now  at  M!unich,  and  the  mosaic  b  st  Vienna,  i^ 
this  work,  made  partiy  from  one  copy  partlj  fran  mv^,: 
from  studying  other  works  of  Da  Vinci,  and  fran  tW  rt.  . 
own  feeling  of  Da  Vinci's  stjrie,  is  esMntiaUy  a  mtornKD  .• 
translation,  and  not  a  copy  :  it  may  have  no  Ksenbh&ct  '■ 
the  original  beyond  size  and  composition ;  snd  to  tib<>  i-\> 
lover  of  art  can  have  littie  value,  compared  with  the  oU  u 
assuming  copy  of  Oggione.  The  mere  &ct  that  OgpcT 
copy  was  painted  for  people  who  must  have  been  ifll  > 
quainted  with  the  original,  and  by  a  distingukhed  pop^. ..' 
Leonardo's  from  the  original  when  in  its  perfect  state,  w*- 
to  be  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  fidelity,  notwitkiti&dm: 
imperfections,  making  of  course  due  allowances  for  ti^^ «.  • 
ent  capacities  of  the  two  men.  Marco  da  Ofanooe  du  • 
1630.  ^ 

(Lanzi,  Sioria  PUtorka,  &c. ;  GoUie,  FrmmlataL) 
OHMACHT,  LAND£LIN  an  eminent  German  W  '  • 
was  bom  at  Dunningen  near  Rottweil  in  WttrtenUr: 
1760.    HewastiiepupUof  J.P.Melchior.    Uisiim;. 
works  were  some  sculptures  for  the  Kreuzkirche  at  Rmiv 
which  still  decorate  the  choir.     Among  his  other  r«-  • 
works  u  a  good  bust  of  Lavater.     In  1790  he  went  to  R 
where  he  remamed  two  years,  and  after  his  retun  \i>  Vr 
many  he  was  employed  on  several  important  nooon»-.-. 
works,  the  first  of  which  was  the  monument  to  t)ieliuv> 
master  Rhode,  in  the  cathedral  of  Liibeck ;  bat  hia  pnu. . 
works  are  at  Strassburg,  where  he  settied  in  1801.    ili^  i*: 
work  there  was  the  monument  of  General  Desaix,  «bo  •& 
killed  at  Marengo,  erected  on  the  Rheininsel  near  StnnS.-; 
there  are  four  monuments  also  by  him  in  the  cburtb  of  ^' 
Thomas,  of  which  that  to  Professor  Oberlin  (1810) »  «. 
his  principal  works;   that  to  the  historian  Kab(M: 
likewise  much  admired.     He  executed  also  a  beastiful  tu* . 
ment  in  the  new  chureh  to  Dr.  Blessiff;  aDotbertotKn-'-. 
Kleber,  in  the  cathedral ;  and  a  ooloasal  figure  to  Adol,  t 
Nassau,  in  the  cathedral  of  Speyer.    There  an  aU^,  -. 
classical   figures   by  Ohmacht — a  Venus;   Psyche;  F  -. 
Hebe;   the  Judgment  of  Paris    (at  Nyrapheoburz>,  .* 
others.    Among  his  busts  are  seveial  of  Klopstocl   « 
whom  he  was  mtimate.     He  died  at  Strassburg,  m  I{44   - 
portrait  b  in  the  Vogel  collection  of  portimiu  in  tlw  |Ktf«    - 
of  the  king  of  Saxony.    The  celebrated  sculptor  Diti^.  *  - 
seeing  the  works  of  Ohmacht  at  Stnesborg,  it  nwrj^^. 
have  said  that  one  could  not  sufficientiy  admire  tbra.  r. 
that  Ohmacht  was  the  Correggio  of  sculptors. 
(Nagler,  Alhemdnet  KunMikr-Lezicm,) 
OIL-PAINTING.   [Eyce,  Johk  Vah,  P.  C,  ^  r^ 
Paiktuio,  p.  C,  p.  142.] 

OTL-COLOURS.  [Paihtibo,  Hovan,  P.O..  p.  Wi  >' 
BurcfB,  p.  C,  p.  479.] 

OILS,  MANUFACTURE  OF.    An  account  of  Ui 
perties  of  the  more  important  oils,  and  of  the  mtrml*  ' 
which  they  are  procured,  is  tpven  in  the  articles  Oiu,  f  ^ 
p.  415,  and  Oils,  VnaarA  iul^  P.  C,  p.  417 ;  anU  (■  *> 
information  may  be  found  under  the  names  of  wm  n  '  - 
principal  oils,  as  Caoroa  Oil,  LnsKan  Oil,  sod  Oiin  \ 
or  in  articles  which  treat  on  the  materials  iix>m  vbich  >     ^* 
made,  such  as  Eljbis,  Madia,  Linskkd,  Ouu  EiBi'^i* 
Riciyus  Communis,  and  Guacharo  Bian.  Under  Ft^Ku^  (> 
also  [P.  C,  pp.  288,  289],  is  given  much  infoniutMi)  ol 
produce  of  wnale  oil.     We  may  here  add  a  few  word*  (« 
processes  of  the  manufacture  of  such  oils  ss  are  of  thr  p' 
commercial  importance. 

The  manufacture  of  animal  oils  requires  verj  Oulf 
beyond  what  is  riven  in  the  articles  Oils  and  FisHiaio»*  * 
referred  to.    The  bbd)ber,  or  hi  from  which  tf>f  oil  -r 
cured,  is  usually  cut  into  small  pieces  and  packed  in  rt?i* '  * 
alter  it  is  taken  from  the  whale ;  it  is  then  brought  bw  *  - 
half-putrid  state,  and  is  emptied  into  a  large  wmrn  rr*  ' 
receiver,  capable  of  holding  several  tons.    From  th»  n'—  ' 
the  decomposing  fat  is  conducted,  after  settCo^  far  i  * ' 
hours,  into  a  copper  boiler,  in  which  the  separatins  <^ 
fluid  from  the  solid  portions  of  the  blubber  is  cmp^** 
the  application  of  heat  From  the  boiler  the  oil  tkvi  t^^« : 
a  kind  of  filter  of  brushwood,  which  detuns  tht  crov*?  - 
purities,  into  coolers,  from  which,  when  ontte  roltl,  >*  --.' 
oe  drawn  oiF  into  caAu.    Various  chemicu  pncrstf*  v*  ** 


ployed  for  purifying  whale  oil  and  diminishing  its  ofi)«'>^' 
smell.    The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  is  about  fw-i^*  '*' 
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stones  are  mounted  on  the  ame  horisontal  axis,  bat  at  rather 
different  distances  from  the  central  Terticsl  shaft  or  axis  round 
which  ther  roll,  so  that  they  do  not  follow  one  another  in 
preciselv  the  same  path  on  the  bed  of  this  mill.  The  bed  u 
surrounaed  by  a  rim  which  prevents  the  seeds  from  being 
scattered,  and  the  revolving  framework  in  which  the  running- 
stones  are  mounted  carries  also  two  rakes  or  sweeps,  which 
collect  and  lajr  the  seeds  in  a  ridge  along  the  circular  path  of 
the  runners.  By  this  means  the  seeds  are  reduced,  by  the 
partial  expression  of  the  oil,  to  a  pasty  mass,  from  which  a 
limited  Quantity  of  very  fine  cold-drawn  oil  may  be  obtained 
by  the  simple  action  of  the  press. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the 
seeds  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  frag- 
ments of  ^eir  shells,  however  broken,  form  minute  con- 
cavities which  will  retain  the  oil  unless  a  greater  pressure  be 
applied  than  could  be  given  by  an  ordinary  screw-press,  the 
presses  employed  for  extracting  oil  from  such  seeds  differ 
materially  from  those  used  in  crushing  olives  and  other  com- 
paratively soft  oleaginous  substances.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
wedge-press  and  Bramah's  hydraulic  press  have  been  intro- 
duce for  the  purpose,  and  that  of  these  two  powerful  machines 
some  manufacturers  prefer  the  former,  believing  that  the 
same  degree  of  pressure  is  more  eflBcient  when  imparted  by 
means  of  sudden  impulses  or  blows  upon  the  end  of  a  wedge, 
than  when  it  is  applied  graduall  v  and  steadily  as  in  the  hydraulic 
press.  In  the  wedge-press,  ot  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
the  crushed  seeds  are  put  into  bags  of  hair-cloth  or  some 
similar  material,  and  these  bass  are  then  placed  between 
plates  of  iron  united  together  like  the  covers  of  a  book,  or 
Detween  boards  or  blocks  of  wood,  within  a  very  strong  and 
massive  framework.  The  small  end  of  a  wedge  is  then 
introduced  in  such  a  way  between  the  plates  or  boards  that, 
when  it  is  driven  down  by  the  blows  of  a  ram  or  pestle,  it 
may  compress  the  bags  with  enormous  force.  Barlow,  in  his 
*  Treatise  on  Manufactures  and  Machinery,'  in  the  *  £ncy- 
clopsedia  Metropolitana,'  in  which  work  (sections  604 — 513) 
is  much  important  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
states  that  tne  driving  of  the  wedges  is  continued  until  they 
'  are  so  tight  that  the  pcstie  rebounds  from  them  three  times, 
when  they  are  judged  to  be  sufficiently  driven.'  The  use  of 
the  hydraulic  press  instead  of  this  apparatus  needs  no  minute 
explanation,  in  Barlow's  work,  just  referred  to,  is  an  account 
of  such  a  press  which  acts  horizontally,  the  bags  being,  as  in 
the  wedone-press,  placed  vertically,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  cast-iron  plates  ;  but  in  Dodd*s  account,  above 
noticed,  of  Uie  Walker  oil-mill,  the  bags  are  represented 
as  piled  upon  one  another  in  cast-iron  cases,  and  placed  in  a 
vertical  press.  Dodd  speaks  of  the  bags  in  which  the  seeds 
are  contained  as  of  flannel,  and  Barlow  as  of  woollen,  *  un- 
folded (enfolded  ? )  by  horse-hair  mattresses,  enclosed  in 
leather  wrappers.'  The  last-mentioned  writer  states  that  the 
first  oil-mill  in  which  the  hydraulic  press  was  thus  applied 
was  constructed  at  Bremen,  in  1821,  and  that  its  proprietor  is 
satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the  plan  to  any  other  then  in 
use.  Amonjf  other  advantages  it  is  stated  that  tiie  hydraulic 
or  hydrostatic  press  requires  less  space  than  a  stamping-mill 
whicn  could  do  the  same  work,  and  that  the  hairs  and  bags 
are  found  to  last  lon^r  with  it  than  with  the  old  machine. 
Since  the  above  date  the  Bramah  press  has  been  successfully 
applied  in  the  manufacture  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  several 
presses  have  been  exported  to  Ceylon  and  other  places  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  John  Ilall,  of  Dartford,  patented  in 
1823  an  ingenious  oil-press  in  which  the  power  of  a  steam- 
engine  or  other  prime  mover  might  be  applied  through  the 
m^ium  of  cams  or  eccentric  rollers :  but  Barlow  states  that 
the  plan  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

We  have  hitherto  ajjoken  only  of  the  extraction  of  the 
finest  oil,  without  heat  The  application  of  heat  before 
pressing  is  however  necessary  for  obtaining  the  principal 
supply  of  oil.  The  precise  order  of  the  several  operations, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  machinery  employed,  differs  in 
diffisrent  manufactories,  but  in  the  process  detailed  bv  Barlow 
the  oil-cakes,  or  solid  contents  of  the  bags,  which  remain 
after  the  first  cold  pressing,  are  taken  out  of  the  bags,  broken 
to  pieces,  and  put  into  mortars  to  be  pounded  by  pesties 
worked  by  machinery.  '  There,'  he  observes,  *  the  paste  is 
again  broken  down,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  seed  reduced 
to  a  fine  meal ;  thus  free  egress  is  allowed  to  the  oil  from 
every  vesicle  in  which  it  is  contained,  but  it  is  now  rendered 
much  more  clammy  by  the  forcible  mixture  of  the  mucilage, 
and  even  of  the  fine  parts  of  the  meal.'  When  sufficientiy 
heated  it  is  removed  to  a  chauffer,  or  circular  copper- pan,  in 


whidi,  while  it  b  kept  oontmually  stirred  by  ottdusen.  t  • 
heated  lo  about  the  temperature  of  ntdtbg  bees-«u,'e/  .< 
by  a  duucoal  fire,  or,  according  to  a  more  rsoent  practirr,  . 
steam.    It  is  then,  while  hot,  pat  into  the  bags  aid  mi^frx 
to  a  second  presnng ;  and  in  some  cases  the  like  openi»i*i  r 
repeated  a  tnird  time,  by  which  a  further  qoaotity  of  « 
of  inferior  quality,  is  f>rodnced.    Sometimes  the  fnA^i 
oil  is  increased  by  mixine  a  little  water  with  the  pM£r; 
this  practice  is  considerea  to  impair  the  quality  U  tlv  • 
The  oil-cake  which  remains  after  the  bst  procev  a  un.- . 
food  for  cattie,  and  for  various  other  agriculcaral  porio  • 
but  of  course  they  vary  greatiy  in  richness  aooonim^  %• 
degree  in  which  they  have  been  divested  of  oU.    U-  • 
states,  indeed,  that  '  there  are  small  mills  fai  Hollioil  • 
have  no  other  employment  than  extncting  cm!  from  ike  i  • 
which  they  purchase  from  the  French  and  Biibsnim.  v  - 
passing  the  process  of  their  milb :  a  dear  iodicalian  ■ 
superiority  of^  the  Dutch  practice.'     In  someof  tbel* 
mills,  we  learn  on  the  same  authority,  the  prodnoc  it  acr%^ 
by  the  application  of  moderate  heat  during  the  ^rindiA;    . 
cess,  by  enclosing  a  littie  furnace  in  the  wd  uijoa  vbi. . 
running-stones  roll ;  but  it  is  obeerved  that  *  thetttvc. 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  heat  from  becoming  too  n*. 
siderable,  as  it  causes  the  oil  to  dissolve  too  roach  of  tb  i" 
mentable  substance  of  the  seed,  and  exposei  it  to  the  r.% 
soon  growing  very  randd.     When  the  seed  is  vm  6n : 

f>roccss  of  grinding  may  be  fadlitated  by  the  additki  a  . 
ittie  water.    The  oil  produced  by  the  above  prooni  v-. 
littie  further  attention.     If  left  in  a  dstem,  as  it  ii  k'^ 
Dutch  manufacturers,  the  parenchymatous  psirt,  which  n 
tably  passes  away  with  the  oil  in  some  dearee  in  theopr-. 
of  pressing,  will  gradually  subside,  and  the  oil  msj  be  <  -.t . 
off  at  various  levels,  of  different  degrees  of  ponir   i* 
bottom  being  at  length  removed  to  a  deep  and  o«m«  r.*  • 
where  it  should  be  left  a  considerable  time  for  the  dr  ^-> ' 
subside. 

Linseed  oil  is  used  prindpally  as  a  vebide  for  v ;  \' 
oil-colours  for  pdnting,  but  it  is  also  valuable  is  h**\ 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  and,  in  a  rt&o^ir 
purified  state,  in  some  mraicinal  preparations.  Beb^  •  u 
or  unctuous  oil,  it  is  slow  in  drying,  and  as  this  iii  rr 
inconvenience  for  some  purposes  in  painting,  it  isiomr^Li 
converted  into  drying  oU  by  boiling  it  wim  taar  oi  i-^ 
white  vitriol,  red  lead,  or  other  substances  mhich  ^^^ 
similar  properties.  The  common  kinds  of  drj'vi^  c  -* 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  boikd  oil. 

Yery  full  details  of  the  improved  modem  machio^ij  i»*. 
the  manufacture  of  oil  from  seeds  are  given  by  BsHov,  it  t" 
work  above  quoted,  in  Dr.  Ure's  JDictumaryofArts,  WD^vt"-^ 
Smppilemeni  to  that  work ;  and  some  ingenious  pnsMs  of  »s 
character  are  described  in  Ilebert's  Engineer  i  and  Mtrk-  • 
JEnq/dopadia ;  and  in  both  of  these  woHls  sdditioaal  <-.  • 
may  be  found  respecting  the  manufacture  of  oib  of  i  *• 
generally  important  character.  The  process  of  mskiiy  ctt:^ 
oil  is  detailea  under  Ricikds  Commvvib,  P.  C,  p.  5.  ( 

0*K£EFF£,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Dubl'm,  oo  the 24:  • 
June,  1747.  Being  designed  for  a  painter,  he  ^(«  pf*'* 
when  only  six  years  old,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  i^^  '• 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  his  literaiy  edurtuc  < 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  was  received  frooi  Esther  .U' 
a  leamed  Jesuit,  he  and  his  family  being  Rooso  C<ii%  * 
Two  years  of  his  youth,  beginning  when  be  %u  ••- 
fifteen,  were  spent  m  London  with  an  unde.  f^a  a" 
boyhood  he  had  dabbled  in  versification :  at  the  Sfr  (^  * ' 
teen  he  had  composed  a  comedy :  and  when  he  ««  s'' :  ' 
than  eighteen  another  comedy  of  his  was  brooght  *> ' 
Mossop,  at  the  Smock-alley  Theatre  in  Dublia.  Uu  '• 
matic  turn  now  took  entire  poasesdoo  of  him.  UtiAu, 
an  engagement  from  Mossop  as  an  actor,  and  cootiur^ 
some  years  to  be  a  member  of  the  oompany ;  acting  k'i  j* 
Dublin  and  in  other  towns  of  Ireland.  At  the  sme  iir  ■ 
exercised  himself  in  dramatic  writing,  often  prodadap  « • 
piecea  for  hia  own  benefits  and  on  other  ocomoos.  b  )  * 
be  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ueapbey,  propiirtv  ••  sf 
Theatre  Ro^d  in  ^Dublin,  by  whom  he  had  ihrv«ai^"'- 
Domestic  disagreemonta  arose :  after  seven  yean  of  »«•  ^' 
O'Reefie  and  his  wife  separated;  and  theseparuisaktfK  ' 
the  remdndcr  of  their  lives. 

In  1778  Mr.  Colman  brought  out  socoessliiUf ,  st  th^  -^l^ 
market,  the  farce  of  *  Tony  Lumpkin  in  Tow«/|*'  '7. 
piece  by  which  0*Keeffe  became  known  in  i^^  ^' 
1781 ,  on  his  separation  from  hia  wife,  he  remo^tA  *> '^^ 
and  he  never  agun  vidted  his  native  ooaatiy.   f »•  "' 
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mmg  this  idet,  ho  conttdered  thtt  there  might  be  other 
ftagmeiiti,  or  tmall  planets,  in  the  nme  region ;  and  the  idea 
WM  ttrengthened^nJien,  in  September,  1804,  a  third  planet 
of  a  like  kind  was  discovered  by  M.  Harding  of  Bremen. 
This  planet,  wUch  was  named  Juno,  has  the  nodes  of  its  orbit 
nearly  coincident  with  those  of  Pallas ;  the  eicetitricities  of 
the  two  planets  are  also  nearly  equal  to  one  another,  and  both 
[Janets  revolve  about  the  sun  at  nearlr  the  same  distance. 
Dr.  Olbers  now  detennined  to  make  the  discorery  of  new 
planets  a  particular  object  of  research;  and,  from  1804  to 
1807,  he  persevered  in  examining  with  the  moat  minute 
attention,  at  the  times  of  their  opposition  to  the  sun,  the  parts 
of  the  heavens  which  were  near  the  nodes  of  the  three  other 
planets.  On  the  29th  of  March,  in  the  latter  year,  his  sagacitv 
and  diligence  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  fourtn 
planet :  on  the  Srd  of  April  he  sent  intelligence  of  the  event 
to  his  friend  M.  Bode,  and  he  transmitted  the  series  of  hb 
observatioos  to  M.  Gauss.  The  latter  astronomer  immediately 
compnted  the  figure  of  the  orbit,  and,  Olbera  having  requested 
him  to  give  a  name  to  the  planet,  he  designated  it  Vesta. 
This  is  Uie  smallest  of  the  four  new  planets,  or  asteroids,  as 
they  have  been  designated,  and  the  time  of  its  revolution 
about  the  sun  is  the  shortest 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  in  this  place,  that  additional 
confirmation  of  toe  opinion  of  Olbers  has  been  afibrded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  fifth  planet :  this  was  made  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  by  M.  Uencke  of  Drissen,  and  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Astnea ;  it  is  a  small  planet,  and  revolves  about 
the  sun,  between  the  orbits  of  Juno  and  Vesta,  in  about  four 
years. 

In  1815  (Mardi  6th)  Dr.  Olbers  discovered,  near  the  con* 
stellation  Perseus,  a  comet  which  presented  the  appearance 
of  an  attenuated  nebulositpr  without  any  visible  nucleus ;  and 
he  continued  to  observe  it  till  the  end  of  August,  when  it 
ceased  to  be  viuble :  its  orbit  was  calculated  by  Bessell  and 
(iauss,  and  it  was  found  to  accomplish  its  revolution  about  the 
sun  in  73  yean.  In  1826,  he  puolished  a  dissertation  on  the 
probability  that  a  comet  may  come  in  oolltsion  with  the 
£aith  :~a  subject  which  then  engaged  the  attention  of  astro- 
nomers on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  the  comet  Biela 
when  in  one  part  of  its  orbit.  In  1841  he  made  a  proposal 
for  a  re-formation  of  the  constellations  and  a  revision  of  the 
nomendature  of  the  stars;  recommending,  as  models,  the 
figures  in  Flamsteed's  Atlas,  but  better  drawn  than  they  are 
in  that  work,  and  also  that  the  represcnutions  of  persons  and 
machines  which  have  no  relation  to  -t-tronomy  should  be 
cancelled. 

Dr.  Olbers  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  In  1804,  and  a  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Acad^ie 
des  Sdenoaa  at  Paris  in  1829:  be  was  also  a  corresponding 
member  of  several  other  learned  societies,  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Danebrog  and  of  the  Red-Eagle  of  Prusna.  He  died 
at  Bremen  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1840 ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 

'cHow-citi] 


I  in  which  he  was  held  during  hb  life,  hb  Icllow-citizens 
of  Bremen  placed  hb  bust  in  the  public  library  of  the  city. 

(Bioj^rapkie  UmvermUe,  StgiptamaU.  Monthly  Notices  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.) 

OLDMIXON,  JOHN,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dundad, 
was  bom  in  1679.  The  place  and  kind  of  hb  education  are 
unknown.  Hb  authorship  appeara  to  have  begun  with  the 
dfuma,  in  which  he  was  thorouf^lr  unsuccessful :  and  hb 

Eindpal  productions  were  historical,  politiod.  and  critical, 
e  superintended,  carelesslv  and  unfaitnfully,  the  first  edition 
of  the  collection  of  Enslbn  historians  which  bears  the  name 
of  Bishop  Kennett  He  himself  wrote  also  *  A  Critical 
Ubtotyof  England,*  *The  History  of  England  during  the 
reigns  of  the  llouse  of  Stuart,*  and  *  The  Ubtorr  of  £ng. 
land  during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and 
George  I.*  These  dull  and  unlearned  works  are  chiefly  re- 
BMrkable  far  their  strong  spirit  of  Whig  partisanship.  In 
criticism  Oldmizon  was  distinguished  for  his  unscrupulous  abuse 
of  Pope  and  other  eminent  men  of  hb  day.  He  nmnd  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  venbng  hb  bile,  not  only  in  oontributioos 
to  periodical  prints,  but  in  hb  *  Prose  Essay  on  Criticism,' 
aaJ  hb  *  Arts  of  Lo^  and  Rhetoric'  (a  dumsy  adaptatioo 
from  Boobours).  His  party-aervices  were  rewarded  by  an 
appointment  Co  the  place  of  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  the 
port  of  Bridgewater.  He  died  in  London,  in  1742. 
OMBRO'METER.  [Raiv  GAtoa,  P.  C] 
OMNIBUS.  [MmoroLrTAH  Staou  Cabsiaob,  P.C.S.] 
OMNIUM,  a  term  used  in  the  Stock  Eichange,  to  eipma 
the  vahM,  taken  as  an  averaire,  of  the  diflereni  slocks  in 
which  a  loan  b  uiuaily  funded.     Thus,  a  loan  having  been 


contracted  for  on  a  certain  day,  an  avenge  b  anittf  tW 
stocks  in  which  such  loan  b  oootrMted,  at  the  prior  «k«i 
they  bore  on  that  digr,  and  the  fend  thus  formed  as  msttrv* 
of  the  whde  b  called  Omnium.    (M'CoUoch^  Dki  ^Cm^ 

"TfNA'GRA.    [CEkothmu,  P.  C.  8.] 

ONATAS  QOt^crdt)  of  Aegina,  the  son  of  Micbb.  v« 
alike  distinguished  as  a  painter  and  a  sculptor:  be  «m  "*. 
temporary  with  Polygnotus,  and  lived  aocodingly  b  iW  w 
part  and  aboot  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centa^  Mrt  •> 
Christian  sera.  Hb  name  does  not  occur  in  Phay,  mi  v.-j 
the  exception  of  an  epigram  upon  a  statue  of  Apolb  b^  ^  - 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  he  is  noticed  only  by  fwamm 
who  however  mentions  several  of  hb  works  sm  inab  of  ka 
in  terms  of  great  praise.  Pansaniaa  speaks  of  a  gm.  .' 
Homeric  heroes  near  the  great  temple  at  Ojympia,  v>  « 
were  dedicated  by  the  AdiMana  in  comaww ;  tVerK^  mr- 
butes  them  all  to  Onatas,  Imt  hb  name  was  iasoibod  m  « 
only.  Pausanias  says  that  the  Achaean  peo|ile  bcoBA 
dedicated  those  statues  which  repreaent  the  Gre^  vko  cr^v 
lots  for  the  challenge  of  Hector;  thcT  stood  ^rwd  «:a 
spears  and  shields  near  the  great  temple  :opposttr  to  >a 
was  Nestor  with  the  lots  in  a  hdmet  There  wcit  r.u 
besides  Nestor;  the  statue  of  Ulysses,  which  aade  the  &ae^ 
had  been  removed  by  Nero  to  Rone.  Of  the  wj 
eight,  oidy  one,  that  of  Agamemnon,  had  hb  asme  mrrit. 
upon  it,  and  it  was  written  from  right  to  left.  Oa  thr  it/*, 
or  another  was  represented  a  cock,  and  this,  mn  hmui 
was  Idomeneus,  the  rrandsoo  of  Minos.  In  tne  iaisw  i 
the  shidd  was  the  fiulowing  insciiptioo,  wUch  ifpsi  a 
apply  to  the  statue  of  Idomeneus  alooe : — 

IUXAA  /aW  iXXm  99fm  wm^mts  cal  v^  *OMri 

«Asw«U  MBuiyothm,  thb  b  tb*  vwk  of  «W  dOUhl  OtaMi,  ««i« 
Ilk  bthm,  bfa  Mith-ptaM  i^iaiL* 

The  Thasians  also  dedicated  a  faroov  statw  of  Btfm 
b^  Onatas  at  Oljrmpia,  with  a  dub  in  hb  right  sod  a  bw  t 
his  left  hand ;  it  measured  ten  onhits,  and  the  oaar  < 
Onatas  with  hb  birth-place  and  parentage  was  ioKribd  m 
it.  Pauaanias  obaervea  with  respect  to  Onatas  tkst  y^ 
not  surpassed  by  any  artbt  that  and  appeared  m  tht  irt«« 
or  from  the  workshops,  of  Attica,  stnce  Daadsbs;  te% 
from  Daedalus  to  Onatas's  own  tlnw,  which  was  shardjWf^ 
Phidias. 

Pausanias  mentions  further,  by  Onatm,  at  Oijvpi  < 
MercttiT  carrying  a  ram  under  his  arm ;  he  had  «a  t  Wm 
and  a  cloak  besides  a  tunic  or  under  robe ;  he  «as  anoaf'  ^ 
Callitelea,  whom  Pausanias  soppoaea  to  havo  baca  iW  h  ' 
pupil  of  Onatas. 

Onatas  cast  abo  in  broose  a  statue  of  Ceres  ihs  Bsrt.  r 
Demeter  Mdama,  for  the  PhigaliaiM,  in  the  daevif  ■  ^ 
wooden  iasage  which  was  destroyed  1^  fire.    Oaatsi  c 
new  statue  from  a  picture  or  wooden  im^irs  ef 
one,  assisted  by  a  vittoo  in  a  dream :  H 1 
He  made  also  a  statue  of  Apollo,  at  '. 
for  its  siie  and  its  workmanship. 

Onatas  made  also  the  bronae  chariot  of  Bi«o,  i 
hb  son  Ddnomcnea  at  01  vmpb  in  boooor  of  hb  tehr  •  *t- 
tories  in  the  games :  the  nonee  and  ridcfa  were  bf  Cuw* 
He  made  abo,  together  with  Calynthns,  an  artist  <rt>>^ 
unknown,  the  monument  dedicated  by  the  Tsusfin  » 
Delphi :  they  sent  a  tenth  of  the  apeUs  Isfcm  ta  ^ 
Peucedi.  a  neighbouring  barbarous  peopln.  Ths 
consbted  of  i 
back: 


tm^ 


imaMef  tttivw- 
Hh2  a  honr'i  l^ 


several  figures  of  warrior*  < 


L :  Opb,  king  of  the  lapyaes,  who  assialsd  ibr  ?^nno. 
represented  dying;  near  him  stood  the  hare  Tim  ri 
bnthus,  by  whom  waa  a  ddphia ;  Pbabathm  em  «^ 
I  shipwreck  in  the  CrissaaaB  aea  and  broMht  «i  *««  *" 


Phalanthus, 
from  shipu 
a  ddphtn. 

Onatas  b  awntiooed  only  once 
rated  with  Pdygnotos  the  walla 
temple  of  Mlnnra  Areia  at  PlalH 
first  expedition  of  the  Argivea  a^abi 
abo  painted  at  Phitaea  thepictare  of  ] 
death  of  her  aoM  Eteocks  assd  PolyMcea  kflsd 
other's  hands ;  which,  aecordbig  to  Syil— gim>  ■ 
error,  attributed  to  Onasiaa,  otherwbe  net  monirisni 
tiger  supposes  Mieoo  the  Mbaref  OMiwtobetbec 
Athenian  painter  of  that  name. 

(Paumnias,  v.  W,  «7.  viii,  4%  vi.  It,  a.  la.  «  ^ 
Junius,  Gutafe^Hi  Artifitmm:  Thlarech.  £f^^,^  ^ 
dtmim  Kmut  umitr  dm  OrMmm  ;  Hetttrr.  t*m  <w 
Attk*i6U>^  der  Maklertt.) 
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tfiM  litte  been  thoHgut  onlikefy  tiiat  it  ahould  maeh  fludK- 
tite  actaal  procetan.  It  does  this,  nerertiieleM,  uid  no- 
where more  than  in  the  sulijeet  we  are  now  gomg  to  describe. 
Sohitions  which  hj  the  asiial  method  [VAUATKHr  or  Paba- 
WKTEMB,  P.  C.  8.]  woold  ne?er  hare  been  oooaidered  fit 
examples  for  an  elementary  work,  oo  aeooont  of  their  com- 
plexity, raa^  be  represented  with  ease^  and  obtuned  in  ftill 
with  very  little  trouble. 

When  rules  of  algebra  are  true  of  the  meanings  of  any 
symbols,  all  consequences  of  the  use  of  these  rules,  all  rela- 
tions  whidi  are  legitimate  deductions  from  them,  tiao  repre- 
sent truths.  Not  that  these  truths  are  always  intelligible 
without  subsequent  interpretation :  nor  do  we  mean  to  say 
diat,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  the  interpretations 
are  always  attainaMe.  And  further,  it  may  happen  that 
Aeorems  can  be  pointed  out,  derired  firom  processes  m  which 
wme  only,  and  not  off,  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  algebra 
are  true.  Thb  does  not  prerent  our  right  to  deduce  condu- 
■ons  fh>m  such  theorems,  as  long  as  we  use  no  fundamental 
rules  except  tiiose  which  are  true  of  the  expressions  in  oues- 
tion.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  that  the  operations  or  our 
calculus  are  not  conTertiUe  with  the  operation  of  multiplying 
bj  a  function  of  the  Tariable.  Thus  it  £  stand  for  the  direc- 
tion to  change  x  into  «+lf  A  for  that  of  forming  tiie  difier- 
enoe  thence  arising,  and  D  for  the  direction  to  take  the  diffbr- 
eitial  coefficient^  with  respect  to  rp,  we  hare  no  right  to  say 
or  A^x(^x)  =  ^^(^jp),  or  D^x 
whidi  ^x  is  the  function  operated 
thus  use  another  function,  ^,  oesides 

e  one  operated  on,  ^x,  this  convertibility  of  operations  is 
the  only  rule  of  algebra  which  fails ;  it  is  therefore  the  only 
one  the  use  of  which  we  must  avoid. 

The  operations  E,  A,  and  D,  are  closely  connected  with 
£+a,  A-l-a,  D-f  o,  of  whidi  they  are  particular  cases ;  a 
being  a  constant,  positire,  negative,  or  nothing.    We  have 

(E-a) .  tpx  zs  d^*A(a— 0«) 

The  first  sides  of  these  equations  being  representatives  of 
^(x+l)*a^,  A^— a0x,  and  4>'x—apx,  If  these  opem- 
nons  be  repeated,  we  have 

(E-fl)*  4tx  sj  iiM^A"  (a-*^) 

(D-<i)"^  s:  •"D"'(|-^^). 

These  results  will  also  be  found  to  be  tniewhan  m  is  nega- 
tive, by  which  means  we  are  enabled  to  interpret  (D— a)'*S 
(A— a)"*,  and  (E— a)""*  and  their  repetitions. 

These  same  forms  may  be  extended,  as  follows : — ^Let  E^ 
^  £y  severally  denote  the  operations  of  changing  x  into  x+l 
and  y  into  y-|-l ;  and  let  D,,  D^  A„  Ay,  be  similarly  inter- 
preted with  respect  to  the  difl^erentiations  and  difibrences. 
We  have  then 

E,-a)"  (Ey-6)«  =  a^»  &^»  AJ  Z^  a—  b'» 
(A,-o)-  (Ay-V=(a+1)'+*  (Hl)^  a:  a; 

Ca+iy  (b+iy^ 

in  which  the  function  first  operated  upon  is  left  out  to  save 
n.  Here  m  and  n  may  be  either  positive  or  negative  in- 
RTB.  And  even  o  or  6  may  be  symbols  of  operation,  but 
with  respect  to  «  or  y.    Thus 

(D,-a  b^)* = «"^  d;  €-«»^, 

in  which  the  second  side  is  to  be  thus  interpreted.  Changing 
y  into  y— iKt,  differentiate  m  times  with  respect  to  x,  and 
tiien  mnse  y  into  y-f  ax. 

We  shul  now  give  the  heads  of  some  methods  of  solution, 
observing  that  this  article  is  intended  only  for  those  who  can 
already  master  the  same  solutions  by  other  methods. 

Take  the  oommon  linear  equation— 

in  whicu  a  and  b  are  constants,  and  X  a  function  of  x.  The 
operation  performed  upon  y  is  oD*+iD*~*+  . . . :  if  this  be 
eaHcd  G,  then  y  is  the  result  of  performing  the  inverse  opera- 


tion G-i  npoo  X.  Byth«aedkodcKpUMdin7tAcnsii. 
DacoMPoamov  or,  P. C. 8.,  transform (aD*-f6D^*^4..  )-• 
into  A(D-ar'4-B(D-/5r'+,  &c,  whae  «,  ft  A^  « 
the  roots  of  the  algebiwcal  aqnatiso  as^-^-b^^,,  so 
Then  y  is 

A(D-«)-»  X^.B(D-./l)-»  X+... 
or  Ai^fr"  Xdz+B.^fr^  Xdx+.^ 

substituting  for  D'^  its  usual  mode  of  espresnoa,  IV  »*• 
trary  parU  of  the  solutkms  will  be  obtamed  bj  tbe  ecoiu^ 
of  integration  in  the  usual  msnner.  But  the  srhhwr  {v*; 
will  always  be  obtuned,  in  all  inverse  opemtioas,  byeoMMir. 
ing  the  function  operated  upon  as  X-f-0,  snd  opentn^ mph 
rately  upon  X  and  0.  Thus  (D-a)'*  Xawy  becoafif^; 
expressed  by 

j^ifdxy.  r"x+ ^(fdxy. .— 0, 

tiie  second  term  of  which  is  •"(P+Qr+Rf),  P,  Q,  ■<  R 
being  any  constants. 

Suppose  that  there  are  equal  roots  !n  the  ihsfe  Motim 
say  three  roots  equal  to  a.  The  resolution  of  the  hr^ 
gives  terms  of  the  form 

K(D-ii)-»4-L(D-.a)-«+M(D-ar\ 
which  contribute  to  the  general  value  of  y, 

and  the  arbitrsry  part  c'^rP-^Qar-hB^'). 

The  linear  equation  or  difibrsoees  corraspen£ag  Id  iW 
above  is 

where  tf,  is  a  function  of  x  to  be  determined.  Tbe  (fe» 
tion  performed  on  «^  on  the  first  side  is  oE^+bl^'^ -{-.., 

Every  suigle  root  a,  contributes  to  the  sohrtkn  a  tm  f 
the  form 

A(E-a)-^X  or  J"^  A''\a'*  X), 
in  which  A""'  a"'  X  may  be  any  function  of  wkkhtl»e^T^' 
ence]sa~*X.  Ifjrbeanmteger,whatlsca]ledZ(a'^]L}«. 
do.    Aoj  set  of  equal  roots  oontribotes  terms  of  the  (bm 


A(E-«)-^  X  or  Ad*-*  A^'Co^  X). 

Anjr  linear  equation  being  given,  in  whidi  cicbcr  d  ^ 
operations  E^,  A,,  or  D^  is  combined  with  citiicr £. D^. c 
D  ,  the  form  of  the  sdntion  nu^  be  fbasML    Tike  k 


the  operation  performed  upon   n^*     on  the  iint  •<«  • 
D^— oEy,  and  accordingly  we  have  ' 

whidi  is  one  fom  of  the  solution,  and  most  be  iatoiitird  ij 
expanding 

.*"^  into  l:tarEy+-|€^x^^.... 
Another  form  can  be  obtained  firam 

We  can  only  toudi  very  briefly  upon  these  poistr,  a- 
nther  to  show  the  existence  of  the  system  tiiso  to  eair  r 
it  Further  details  will  be  fbund  in  the  Ubmcfl\» 
Knowledge,  in  the  'Treatise  on  the  DiflcreBtkl  6lcx-s 
pp.  761-768. 

The  theorems  snswering  to  that  of  ifltemlioa  br  ^^ 
when  D-a  and  E— a  are  used,  are  as  foDowL  To«^ 
roomletD-aandE— nbedcnoted  by  eandA.   TVs 

e*"^(PQ)=Pe-'Q-e-'{  P'e-Hi) 
A-'(PQ)=Pa-'Q-a-'{AP.A-'EQ) 
P  and  Q  being  functions  of  c,  to  which  D  ad  E  rcftr.a' 
d^xdx.    If  as<\  the  first  I 


/P(Wr=j7tWr-/{  VjQ4xdx). 
which  is  the  formula  for  integration  by  paits.    And  iTQ  " 
of  the  form  e^R,  or  a"R,  and  P  he  a  ratioasl  mi  n^ 
function  of  a  lower  degree  than  the  nth,  the  iMesdof  r 
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OPOPANAX,  a  genni  of  planti  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  UmbellifenB ;  it  baa  an  obsolete  c»lyz.  roundiah 
entire  petals  rolled  tnwarda,  with  a  rather  acute  lobe ;  com- 
pressed  fruit  with  a  dilated  oouTez  border,  bipinnate  leayea 
with  unequally  cordate  aegments,  crenated  and  obtuae.  The 
nmbela  are  compound;  the  inrolucre  both  uniTersal  and 
partial,  and  the  flowers  )relIow. 

O.  Ckironum  ia  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  on  dry  hills,  margins  of  fielda,  and  thicketa.  It  ia  4 
plant  six  or  seven  feet  high,  of  a  dull  yellowish  colour,  and 
resembling  a  parsnip.  The  stem  ia  strongly  furrowed ;  the 
leaves  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  or  more,  flat,  bipinnate,  with 
ovate  cordate  leaflets,  which  are  usually  oblique  at  the  baae. 
cfben  confluent,  and  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginooa  crenatea 
oorder.  The  calyx  ia  inoonapicuous,  the  atylea  rather  short 
and  stout.  Although  this  plant  is  a  nativo  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  resinous  gum  which  exudes  from  the  atalk  or 
root  when  wounded  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and  East 
Indies  in  roundish  drops  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  with 
specks  of  white.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  emmenagogue,  but 
it  is  seldom  used ;  it  is  similar  in  its  effects  to  aasafoetida. 
Thia  ia  a  plant  of  eaay  culture,  and  may  be  propagated  either 
by  seeda  or  dividing  at  the  root 

(Don'a  Oardener's  Dictionanf ;  Lindley's  Flora  Me£ca,) 

OPTO'METER  (from  the  Greek  words  Srroiiat,  to  see, 
and  ftirpoyf  a  measure)  is  an  instrument  devised  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  aaoertaining  with  precision  the  refractive  powers  of 
lenses,  and  the  distanoea  at  which  minute  objects  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  The  idea  originated  with  Scheiner ;  but  auch 
an  inatrumeut  waa  constructed  by  Dr.  Porterfield  for  the  pur- 
poses just  mentioned,  and  waa  afterwards  improved  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Youn^. 

Dr.  Porterneld'a  contrivance  oonnated  of  a  convex  glass 
lens  affixed  by  its  frame  to  a  slip  of  wood  about  two  feet  long : 
a  pencil  of  light,  diverge  from  a  radiant  point  in  the  axis  of 
the  lens,  was  su^red  to  fdl  on  a  plate  of  metal  in  which  were 
two  small  perforationa ;  and  the  rays  which  passed  through 
these,  after  bemg  refracted  in  the  lens,  were  received  on  a 
screen,  where  they  formed  in  general  two  bright  spots,  but 
in  certain  positions  of  the  lens  and  screen  the  spots  united  so 
«s  to  form  out  one  image.  The  distance  of  the  single  imsge 
fiiom  the  lens,  beinff  measured  by  a  scale  of  inches,  consti- 
tutes the  focal  length  of  the  lens  for  rays  diverging  from  the 
ladiant  point.  Dr.  Porterfield  used  the  instrument  to  deter- 
mine the  distance  at  which  distinct  vision  of  a  small  object 
takes  place  in  the  eye ;  the  latter  being  substituted  for  the 
screen,  to  receive  the  rays  coming  from  the  object  through  the 
two  perforations. 

The  instrument  constructed  by  Dr.  Young  consisted  of  a 
slip  of  ivory,  unpolished,  or  of  wood  covered  with  white 
paper,  about  eight  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  on 
which,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  was  drawn  a  narrow  and 
well-defined  black  line.  At  one  extremity  of  the  slip  was 
£xed  a  plate  of  ivory,  or  a  piece  of  card,  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar to  ita  length,  and  this  was  perforated  either  with  a  single 
aperture  or  with  two  apertures  at  dbtances  from  one  another 
irarying  from  ^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch,  but  not  exceeding  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

On  applying  the  eye  to  a  aingle  aperture,  and  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  drawn  on  the  instrument,  the  Tine 
appears  to  have  a  certain  breadth,  and  to  be  ill  defined,  at  the 
nearest  extremity :  the  breadth  gradually  diminishes  at  pointa 
suocessively  more  remote  till  it  becomes  a  minimum,  when  the 
line  becomes  distinct ;  beyond  that  point  the  line  gradually 
increases  in  breadth,  becoming  again  ill  defined.  On  apply- 
ing the  eye  to  a  double  aperture,  the  line  appears  to  be 
double,  the  parts  aeemin^  to  cross  one  another  at  a  yery  acute 
angle,  and  tne  inteiaection  ia  at  the  place  where  a  single  line 
woula  have  had  the  minimum  breadtn :  beyond  this  intersec- 
tion the  two  lines  ftPPfv  to  diverse  from  one  another,  and  to 
become  indiatinct.  The  point  of  intersection  ia  that  at  which 
a  minute  object  being  placed,  ita  image  would  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  eye  at  the  aperture,  and  ita  distance  from  the  eye 
may  be  immediately  found  by  means  of  a  scale  of  inches  on 
the  instrument,  a  sliding  inoex  being,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing  the  observation,  moved  to  the  point  of  intersection. 

This  distance  affords,  evidenti^,  a  meaaure  of  the  refractiye 
power  of  the  obaerver*a  eye ;  aince  raya  of  light  diveiiging 
irom  a  small  object  at  that  distance  are,  by  the  lenses  of  the 
^^Igan,  made  to  oonverj^  accurately  to  a  noint  on  the  retina, 

aa  to  form  there  a  single  and  well  denned  image.  If  the 
ject  were  brought  either  nearer  to  or  removed  farther  from 
e  eye,  the  rays,  after  passing  through  the  two  apertureS| 


would  form  two  images,  both  of  whidi  wmiA  appwtsW 
less  perfecdy  defined  than  the  aingle  ia^e. 

It  bein^  aasumed  that  a  peraon  whoae  sight  ii  perfoi  v, 
a  small  obiect  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  8  inches  frao  li* 
eye.  Dr.  Young  obtained  by  computation  a  soiei  of  mm-^r 
which  he  placed  on  the  acale  of  the  optooKtar,  st  wk  l. 
tances  from  the  pUte  containing  the  apertures,  tksl  a  tpnui  > 
having  a  predfyopic  eye  (or  one  which,  fike  tbow  of  q 
persons  who  are  advanced  in  life,  has  distinct  vima  of « . 
objects  only  when  they  are  at  greater  distances  than  8  vri . 
on  looking  through  the  slits  and  observing  the  dUocwImy  1- 
two  images  of  the  line  croaa  each  other,  ai^  aMirtia . 
once,  by  the  number  at  the  pbce,  the  focal  length  . 
convex  lena  which  would  enable  him  to  see  diidoctir  l  • 
inches.  He  also  computed  a  aeriea  of  numbcn  vbi : 
placed  on  the  acale  in  such  situations  that  a  persoa  hi>t<j . 
mjfppie  eye,  or  one  which  haa  distinct  viaon  of  ohjecti  •:  - 
than  that  distance  from  it,  on  obaervinfl;  the  place  at  v 
the  linea  appeared  to  interaect  one  another,  mtgfat  tar<-. 
the  yirtual  focus  of  a  concave  lena  which  would  eai^  km  i 
aee  distinctiy  at  8  inchea.  The  optometer  thai  broar  1 
means  of  enablmg  persona  to  make  choice  of  the  proper  '»f  v 
for  spectadea  wmcn  would  correct  the  imperfectkm  o( 'ir.- 
natural  viaion. 

But  the  acale  of  Dr.  Young*8  optometer  beiaf,  for  •*- 
yenience,  only  8  inchea  long,  aid  the  inferior  limit  of  du. 
yiaion  in  a  preabyopic  eye  being  beyond  that  di«aDcr.  l'* 
Young  applied  to  nia  inatrument  a  convex  leoi  4  ^.* 
focus,  by  which  the  point  of  distinct  vision  for  anh  «k . 
waa  reduced  within  8  inchea  from  it :  the  nuabcn  «a  *  > 
acale  were  therefore  computed  for  the  inattvaent  wbea  .* 
niahed  with  such  a  lena. 

Dr.  Young  used  the  optometer  for  the  purposeof  detns  • 
ing  the  refractive  powers  of  the  eye,  not  only  in  its  vu 
state,  but  also  when,  in  caaea  of  cataract,  the  cf7«talIiiM 
had  been  displaced  or  extracted,  and  when  the  dSKt  f' 
cornea  had  been  rendered  null  by  immersing  tbe  antiTnr '^' 
of  the  eye  in  water,  which  was  contained  in  a  cell  of  a  (^  • 
form,  and  having  a  plane  fflass  in  front.    By  lucb  mcu! 
endeavoured  to  aacertain  m  what  manner  tne  eye  «r^t-:~ 
datea  itself  to  distinct  yiaon  for  objects  at  diflerpat  di. .  - 
from  it ;    and  hia  conclusion  is  that  the  fMtj  di^  • 
entirely   (Lectures  on  Natural  Phiknopkv^  vol.  ii.  f>;i  V 
603)  upon  changea  of  figure  which  take  pnoe  in  the  r  • . 
line  lens. 

ORCA'GNA,  or  L'ARCA'GNUOLO,  is  the  ntu 
which  Andssa  di  Cionx,  a  celebrated  old  Flomttoet.*ti> 
generally  known ;  he  is  b^  Rumohr  first  odled  L'Ardur 
which  appears  to  be  his  proper  name.    Vasari  o:* 
Omgna.     He  waa  painter,  sculptor,  and  an^hitect ;  vt^  • 
at  Florence  in  1329,  according  to  Vaaari,  or  acootdio^  to 
accounts  about  1316  or  1320,  and  waa  probably  fint  ioftn 
in  art  by  hia  father  Cione,  who  was  a  celebrated  goldn.: 
from  him  he  passed  into  the  school  of  Andrea  Tmm 

He  paintea  aeveral  works,  together  with  his  bnxbrr  ff- 
nardo,  m  the  churchea  of  Florence,  and  alao  hi  the  C" 
Santo  at  Pisa,  where  the  Triumph  of  Death  and  tk^  t 
Judgment  were  by  Andrea,  and  the  Hell  by  Beroirlo  :. 
Last  Judgment  and  the  Hell  are  engraved  by  Iasidio  ■  *  • 
aingle  pkte  in  hia  <  Pitture  del  Campo  Santo  di  Fm  /  Onv'i 
repeated  them  in  Santa  Croce  at  Florence :  he  bad  i*. 
preyiously  in  the  Strozzi  diapel  in  Sana  Maria  No»^  • 
picture  of  Hell  from  Dante's '  Inferno,'  in  nhich  beiDtr<-. 
the  portraits  of  several  of  hia  enemies.     Aa  an  arcliiir-' 
built  the  elegant  Loggia  de*  Lanu  in  the  Piaaa  GruKi*"*  > 
Florence,  which  ia  atiU  in  perfect  conditioo  — it  iM 
aculptures  are  engraved  by  Laamio  in  Miaaeriai^  *  n>aa 
Granduca   di  Firenze,  con  i  auoi    Mooomcnti/  Fict-- 
1830.    He  built  alao  the  church  of  the  monaater]r  oTOr'  Sr 
Michele,  and   designed  the  talebrated  tabernarie  ^  -* 
virgin  of  that  monasteiy.     It  is  a  hiah  Gotkk  pHv  - 
altar  to  the  Virgin,  free  on  all  sides,  Is  biult  of  vhite  w 
and  is  richly  ornamented  with  figures  and  other  acn-r^"^' 
The  following  words  are  inacribed  on  the  base:  *.\»i*~« 
Cionia  pictor  Florentinua  oratorii  archimagialer  eititii  bi.s^ 
MCCCLIX.'  It  ia  engraved  in  RichaVNodzie  dcUf  O  -^ 
di  Firenze,'  after  a  £awingby  Andrea  hiaiMlf.   Ors.- 
generally  aigned  himself  painter  upon  his  sculping  ■'* 
sculptor  upon  his  picturea ;  on  hia  pictures  he  wrote  *  Frtr  .^ 
drea  di  Cione,  Scultore ;'  on  his  sculptures,  *  Fk^  A>:'"» 
di  Cione,  Pittore.'  He  waa  alao  a  poet.  Vasari  aMntiou  ^^^ 
sonnets  which  he  addreaaed  to  Burchiello ;  and  in  thr  «^* 
Burehielloy  published  in  London  in  1757,  there  i»« 
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IfavlMte'a  Man*.  Vfa*.         Ikite^ - 

Cook En^Qsh   1778    44^  to  beyond  60^. 

[Buct  diflcoTery  flcardfSfjr  b^gan  till  Cook.] 
Commereial  Expedition    •  Riunan    1783    6(f. 

[Planned  from  infbnnation  obtained  from  King,  Cook's 
miceeaeor.    It  atarted  from  the  North,  sod  proceeded  no 
lower  than  60o.] 
Virioos  oommercUl  enterprises,  chiefly  English,  then  took  place, 
which  ended  in  the  seisore  of  English  vessels  by  the  Spanish 
OAcen  at  Nootka  Sonnd  in  1789.    In  these  enterprises  were 
the  well-known  names  of  I^zon,  Portlook,  Duncan,  Colnett, 
Bai«Uy,  Dooglas,  and  Meaies;  the  last  of  whom  may  &irly 
•tand  next  to  Cook  and  Vanooaver  as  a  disooverer,  in  the  im- 
mediate icgioD  north  of  the  Colombia. 

YaaooaTer English    1792    Snnr^ed  the  Coast 

[Inferred  the  existence  of  the  Colomlna  from  the  niwr- 
colowred  water.] 
Gray    •     .     •  American  merchant  1792  Entered  the  Colombia. 
Baker  •     •     •  English  merchant     1792  Entered  the  Columbia, 
^rooghton  found  Baker  there,  who  stated  that  he  had  also 
been  there  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.} 
Bronghton,  Vancourer's  lieutenant,  snrveyra  the  Colombia  for 
upwards  of  100  miles  abore  the  nstoary,  and  took  po§$e89ion, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indians. 

ThefiUowing  an  rosiofices. 

Lorenso  Ifaldonado     •     •  Spanish   1588 
JuandeFnca  •     •     «     .        „        1592  ProAssed  to  have  dis- 

eovered  the  North- 
west passage  by  sail- 
ing Mrra^X  the  Con- 
Onent     of     North 
America. 
Fame,  or  De  Foentes  .    •  Spanish   1640    77^. 
TVs  last  is  a  palpable  forgeTy--«nd  was  first  published  in  1708, 
in  London,  m  '  The  Monthly  Miscellany,  or  Memoirs  of  the 
Carious.'     Neither  Fuentes  nor  Faca  was  ever  noticed  by 
Spanish  writers.  Fuca  invented  his  story  with  a  view  of  getting 
employed  by  Elisabeth ;  Foentes  never  existed. 

Haklvyt,  in  his  *  Collection  of  Voyages,'  published  in  1589, 
alates  that  Drake  merely  reached  the  lat.  42°,  bat  lus  account 
is  interpolated  in  the  vdume  which  contains  it,  and  he  appears 
to  have  intended  to  suppress  it  In  the  edition  of  1600 
Haklnyt  places  the  northern  pouit  of  Drake's  voyage  in  lati- 
tude 4S^ 

The  autfaoritiea  for  the  higher  latitude  are :  1,  <  The  World 
Encompassed,'  printed  in  1628,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Francis  Drake,  a  nephew  of  the  admiral,  which  states  that  the 
ooast  *was  searched  diligently  even  unto  48''.'  2ndly, 
Fletcher,  who  accompanied  Drake,  and  whose  MS.  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  Srdly,  the  celebrated  navigator  John 
Davis,  in  <The  Worid's  Hydrographical  Discovery,' printed 
in  1596,  says,  that  Sir  F.  Drake  <  coasted  all  the  Western 
shores  of  America  until  he  came  in  the  septentrional  latitode 


Mooson,  who  had  served  under  Drake,  and  who  says  that 
Drake  *  ventured  upon  an  unknown  sea  in  forty-eight  degrees.' 

In  the  account  of  the  Spanish  expedition  under  Galiano 
and  Valdes,  published  by  the  order  or  the  King  of  S[Nun,  at 
Madrid,  in  1802,  u  this  passage—*  The  true  glory  which  the 
Euffiish  navigator  (Drake)  may  chum  for  himself  u,  the 
having  discovered  the  portion  of  coast  comprehended  between 
the  pmllels  of  43"*  and  48'',  to  which  consequentiy  the  name 
of  New  Albk>n  ought  to  be  limited,  without  interiering  with 
the  discoveries  of  preceding  navigators.' 

The  discovery  of  the  coast  was,  therefore,  made  bv  the 
British.  But  even  if  Drake  had  not  discovered  it,  still,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  Udd  down  bjr  jurists,  the  exploration 
of  Cook  would  be  treated  as  conferring  a  title  by  discovery, 
since  the  voyages  of  Perez,  Heceta,  and  Bodega  were  not 
made  known  until  1802.  (Wolff,  *  Institutes  du  Droit  des 
Gens,'S  213;  Vattel,  book  I.  1.  xviii.  f  207.)  The  discovery 
must  be  made  public,  otherwise  the  presumption  is  agmnst  it, 
or  that  it  was  a  mere  passing  act,  or  that  occupation  not  being 
intended,  the  territory  was  abandoned.  Publicity  is  essential 
to  enable  foreign  nations  to  recognise  and  respect  the  titie 
founded  on  it 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  tiUe  by  mere  discovery  when 
the  Spanish  officer.  Captain  Martinez,  in  May,  1789^  seized 
the  British  vessels  the  '  Iphigenia,' '  North- West  Americil,' 
and  in  July  the  '  Argonaut,'  Captun  Colnett,  and  the  *  Prin- 
oees  Royal.'  A  correspondence  ensued  between  the  govem- 
■lentB  Qir  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  occasioned  a  message 
firom  tiie  king  to  both  llouaes  of  Parliament,  delivered  May  I 


25, 1790,  stating  that' m>Mtisfaotk)o  was  Mdesro&nrfir 
the  acts  of  seimre,  and  that  a  direct  ehnrn  VIS  MMfttd  bj  lb 
court  of  Spma  to  the  exdasive  lighla  of  soagiMati,  mt^w 
tmn; and  commerce  in  the  terrHories, coaKs, sad  iesin l«. 
part  of  the  world.'  The  dum  of  seecreipNlp  Bvit  fay  S}aj 
was  objected  to,  and  Mr.  Pitt  stated  that  «it  was  iadcteiir  i 
its  extent,  and  had  originated  in  no  treaty  nor  Ibrasi  ou^ 
lishment  of  a  colony,  nor  rested  on  any  one  ef  those  pufia 
oa  which  claims  of  soMftfi^ii^,  navigation,  aad  coamrnt 
usually  rested.' 

This  dispute  wis  terminated  by  the  Coaveatioa  of  u- 
Eacurial,  dated  October  28,  1790,  Uie  thiid  artidsofviut 
declared  that  'the  respective  tubjects  of  the  ooatmia: 
parties  shouid  not  be  molested  in  navigatiBg  or  csnymr  x 
their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  k  the  South  Sen. « . 
huM&ig  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas  in  plaesa  not  abmdf  ^ 
ctgnedf  for  the  purpose  of  canying  on  their  no— an  %'j 
the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of  makiqg  mttkmau  ib^. 
Great  Britain  then  renounced  its  titie  to  exduBve  poaw.-: 
founded  on  mere  discovery — and  any  similar  daim  oo  ike  «: 
of  Spain  was  abandoned.  The  Convention  was  eoadcaeiii  o* 
tile  opposition  in  parliament,  the  chief  apeakeit  ssKnit^:  As 
Great  Britain  ought  to  have  exdoded  Spam,  aad  est  toiiN 
conceded  to  it  the  right  to  settie  on  the  coast  Wbcs  s  ta; 
asked  where  settiements  could  be  aaade,  Mr.  Pitt  replioi  \u 
he  should  esteem  the  government  lugluy  eulpaUe  if  u  aef- 
lecfed  to  ascertain  by  actual  surtey. 

Captain  Vancouver  was  sent  by  the  British  gomuaat  t> 
take  possesrionof  Nootka  Sound,  and  to  aseertsm  saoa^  oOff 
things  how  fiur  to  tiie  north  Spamah  aettismsiHi  bd  bn: 
establiahed.  He  aailed  firom  Deptford,  Jaaoary  6,  \h\ 
Nootka  Sound  was  delivered  to  him,  but  baring  s  dtiOHM 
on  tiie  extent  of  his  instructions  with  the  Spsniib  cfini, 
Quadra,  I^ent  Madge  was  sent  to  England  ibriinthffa^ 
Ultimately,  in  March,  1796,  Nootim  was  dchverri  of  l 
Lieut.  Pierce  of  the  marines. 

It  was  while  Vancouver  was  on  tins  vojnge  tiMt  he  me^ 
information  that  in  May,  1792,  Caplam  Gmy,of  tke  c 
Columbia,  from  Boston,  had  entered  the  tuahwy  of  ik  r.^- 
now  known  by  the  name  of  this  ship.  Vanoouw  lisd  qb  &( 
27th  of  April  observed  the  <  rifer-coloared '  water  of  tfcc  St 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  enter  the  river  li  eoosmvii 
being  directed  by  his  instructions  not  to  pursue  say  ine  r.«- 
or  river  than  should  be  navigable  by  vessels  of  aburdeaufrii  i 
narigate  the  Padfic  Shortiy  afterwarda  Lieut  Broii|l»U£  i 
the  Chatham,  the  consort  of  Vancouver's  vessel,  eatcRL  : 
aestoary,  and  found  there  the  'Jenny'  of  Bristol,  C<fa- 
Baker,  who  had  been  there  before  in  the  eariy  psrtu  ti* 
year.  Lieut  B.  explored  the  sestitary,  discovered  vben  l 
river  entered  it,  which  Grav  had  not  done,  and  SMtodi^. : 
river  above  100  miles — *  takmg  poaacmion '  in  the  sssm  c)  .• 
sovereign.  Gray,  it  must  be  obaerved,  was  a  ooe  (r.«4 
trader,  without  a  commission  from  his  aorern 
had  been  previously  discovered,  and  his  owa  |Of0B«& 
never  noticed  his  proceedmgs  until  1814.  Bat  if  fee  haiu- 
a  commission,  the  diaoovery  of  the  entianoe  to  the  river  «■  i 
geographical  merit  conferring  no  lighta,  for  riven  feUo*  • 
titie  to  the  coast,  and  their  diaooveiy  doea  not  afiset  or  m^ 
such  a  titie. 

After  NooticaSound  was  delivered  np  in  1796,  the S|>ie>^ 
never  made  any  settiement  north  of  C&pe  Mendodao.  tV. 
abandoned  the  country,  and  left  the  British  to  pcriKt  ^ 
title  by  discovery,  thro^h  oeoupation  and  ssttmoB- 

The  subsequent  expeditions  to  Oregon  were  as  (qUp*  - 
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y0ood ;  ii  has  ovato  elliptktl  leATes,  acnte  aft  both  endi,  aome- 
times  blunt  at  the  apex,  ending  in  a  channelled  Btaik,  obu>- 
letely  netted,  smooth  ;  the  aails  of  the  costal  Teint  without 
•  pores.  The  flowers  are  in  dostered  few-flowored  roufh  hoary 
raoemes'below  the  axillary  and  terminal  bud.  The  calyx  of  the 
fruit  is  nearly  globose.  This  species  is  the  cinnamon  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  where  it  grows,  and  also  in  Bourbon  and 
Madagascar. 

(Lindley,  ntra  MecUea.') 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  [TiiBtJM,  Ahimai.,  P.C.S.] 

ORG  ANON.  The  article  Oboahov  in  the  P.C.  con- 
tains  a  general  view  of  the  nature  and  object  of  logical  science ; 
and  the  article  Stu/mism  contains  all  that  is  necessary  on 
that  part  of  the  subject  But  something  is  still  wanted  to 
corouiete  what  has  been  already  given. 

The  '  Elementa  Logicea  Anstotelicae,'  hj  Professor  Tren- 
delenburg, Berlin,  1842,  2nd  edition,  oonnsts  of  passages  se- 
lected from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  paasages  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  containing  the  elements  of  the  sdence.    These  pas- 

Xs  are  so  arranged  as  to  preaent  a  kmd  of  outline  oftiie 
le  logical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  higher  classes  in  gymnasia,  and  as'a  preparation  for 
philosophical  studies. 

The  following  article  is  simply  a  translation  of  theae  ex- 
tracts, which  are  retained  in  the  oraer  given  to  them  bgr  Tren- 
delenburg ;  and  the  referencea  to  the  original  plaoea  m  Aris- 
totle have  also  been  retained.  'The  origiud  terma  <tf  Aristotle 
are  also  given  in  bracketa  the  first  time  that  each  is  mentioned. 

In  the  preface  to  another  useful  woi^  (^ErlSuienmgen  zu 
den  Bkmenten  dor  Aristotelis(^en  Logik,  Berlin,  1842,  by 
the  same  author),  he  has  more  fully  explained  his  views  in 
making  these  extracts  from  Aristotle,  and  the  following  re- 
marks are  hia :  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Luther  saw 
clearly  the  advantage  of  logical  instruction  in  the  higher 
schoou,  and  he  viewed  it  correctly  as  the  completion  of  ^e 
grammatical  instruction.  The  circle  of  studies  in  modern 
times  haa  been  wonderfully  enlarged,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  school  instruction  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  present  age.  But  the  great  variety  of  subjects  with 
which  our  present  systems  of  education  occupy  us,  <mly 
render  it  the  more  necessary  to  discipline  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  shall  see  a  unity  in  all  that  is  presented  to  it, 
and  not  be  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  objects  ^hose  oonnec- 
tioa  escapes  us,  when  they  are  contemplated  separatdy.  Such 
a  discipline  is  furnished  by  a  good  course  of  elementary  in- 
struction in  logic.  For  this  purpose  the  author  has  adopted 
the  genuine  words  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  philosopher  has 
laid  down  his  elementary  logical  principles.  The  logic  of 
Aristotle  is  not  antiauated,  though  it  is  both  misunderstood  by 
some,  and  blamed  oy  others  who  do  understand  it.  It  is 
not  the  formal  logic  of  Kant,  which  would  confine  us  to  the 
forms  of  thought  without  any  reference  to  the  object  into 
which  the  thought  penetratea.  Such  a  limitadon  of  the  sub- 
ject is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  system  of  Aristotle,  and 
opposed  to  its  real  character.  *  We  have,*  says  Trendelen* 
burg,  '  attempted  to  restore  this  real  charactrr,  and  thus 
brought  Aristotle  nearer  to  the  objective  demands  of  modem 
times.'  Those  who  view  logic  as  purely  formal,  view  it 
difierently  from  Aristotle,  and  they  may  consider  their  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject  to  be  better  than  his.  Those  who  say 
that  Aristotle  has,  m  some  matters,  erroneously  extended  the 
province  of  logic  to  things  beyond  its  limits,  ana  has  not  idways 
kept  close  to  the  real  subject,  appear  to  have  conceived  that 
he  viewed  it  merely  as  fomuil,  and  sometimes  tranamssed 
the  boundaries  of  the  sdence  which  he  recognised.  This  is 
however  an  erroneous  view  of  Aristotle's  system. 

The  advantage  of  studying  these  elementary  principles  in 
the  words  of  Aristotle  is,  that  in  his  writings  the  language  of 
philoaophy  ia  formed  into  a  scientific  terminology,  which  is 
the  bans  of  that  which  we  now  use.  We  cannot  therefore 
lay  a  sure  foundation  for  our  logical  and  philosophical  studies 
on  an^  other  basis  than  a  full  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
uf  Aristotle's  terms. 

The  author  remarks  that  a  learner  of  logic  there  meets 
with  those  fundamental  notions  (begriflTe)  in  their  simple  naked- 
ness, which  lie  hidden  in  all  our  knowledge  and  govern  it. 
As  these  notions  are  hid  or  concealed  in  our  knowled^,  they 
appear  dry  and  lifeless  when  they  are  produced  in  their  naked 
form.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  show  to 
the  pupil  their  real  significance,  to  make  him  aee  their  actual 
value  in  their  application.  Now  the  instruction  in  die  Ger- 
man Gymnasia,  as  b  the  higher  schools  in  Great  Britmn  and 
Irelano^  is  in  the  learned  languages  and  in  mathematics ;  and 


accordingly  die  teachers  IB  both  theaedepvtMMs,  if  ^  nv 
to  makeuaebf  aucha  woriL  aaTrendeleBlMig^a,  mm.  W  sblr  n 
apply  lopcal  principles  to  instructioD  m  Isngw^tn  sad  ia  ^ 
tfaematica.  To  fadlitate  this  method  of  instrudkio  it  the  obrr* 
of  the  learned  author  in  the  *  Illustrations  (Erlaotmn^tti  *-> 
the  Elements  of  Aristotle,'  not,  as  he  modesdy  abenn.  tu 
this  is  predsely  the  form  in  which  he  anppoaes  thst  thev  <mc*t 
to  be  presented  to  the  pupil,  but  '  merely  to  raader  dor  J< 
fundamental  jiotion  of  the  logical  reladoQship  ia  ihto^.y-^ 
of  scientific  observation.' 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  augseati  Uiat  bis  tvo  vdHi 
should  be  used  is  probably  the  beat ;  but  th^  osaaoc U  ovi 
at  all  in  ordinary  instructioD,  except  under  the  piidnrp  •^• 
a  competent  teaoier.  They  will  however  be  usdful  to  t^v 
who  nave  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  sad  Genv 
languages,  and  poaaeas  aome  elementaiy  notions  of  k^ ;  ml 
those  who  cannot  read  Greek  with  facility  will  vobsblr  fr>i 
the  following  tranalation  auffidently  exact  to  pn  then  t.^ 
meaning  of  Aristotle.  A  tranalation  of  aoeh  eztracu  ■ :  - 
easy,  and  it  ia  poasible  that  there  may  be  aome  cmn  m  t 
A  careful  atnay  of  theae  extracta  however  will  cmnintt 
atudent  how  meagre  and  unaatiafaetory  an  ezhibttJoo  oi  '.^ 
elementaiy  principlea  of  logic  even  our  best  worb  qb  im 
subject  contain. 

Ontlmescf  Logic. 

(1.)  In  thmga  in  which  there  is  both  falsehood  sad  b-.v 
there  ia  a  composition  of  ideaa  aa  thoo^  they  were  one.  (/^ 
Anim,  iii.  6.)  For  falaehood  and  truth  are  ooacemed  vr' 
composBtion  and  separation.  Accordingly  nouas  and  mb  t 
themaelves  resemble  the  idea  without  oorapositioa  uA  «fc»- 
tion,  aa  *  man '  or  <  white,'  when  nothing  b  added :  hr  rb-^ 
ia  80  far  neither  fidaehood  nor  truth.  {Delniemra,)  C' 
aequently  he  thinka  truly  who  c6nndera  that  whia  iiMpny- 
to  be  aepaimted,  and  that  which  is  compounded  to  be  •ns. 
pounded ;  but  he  thinka  falaely  whoae  thoughts  have  t  c:f  - 
ent  relation  from  that  which  the  thinga  have.  (ir«f^.ti  .. 
^  (2.^  All  apeech  (X^toc)  ia  aignincative,  botnotsll  tub-  ^ 
tive  (dro^avnc6c),  but  only  that  in  which  thers  ti  rt:*  - 
truth  or  falaehood.  But  it  is  not  in  all ;  forexanple,  p^-- 
ia  speech,  but  neither  true  nor  falae.  The  cnoncistive  C  * 
belongs  to  the  present  inouiry.     (Z^  Imterpr,  c.  4.) 

(S.)  Of  things  said  witii  no  connexion,  each  signifiei  nti" 
substance  {oMa)  or  quantity,  or  quality,  or  relation,  or  f :-  ■ 
(space),  or  when  (timeV  or  position,  or  possesskn,  or  ict*v. 
or  being  acted  on.  And  substance  (alfeia)  is,  to  ^^  > 
example,  such  as  '  man,'  *  horse :'  and  quaatitj  it,  wi  .* 
two  culnts,  three  cubits :  and  quality,  aocfa  as  white  ;tu- 
matical:  and  relation,  auch  aa  double,  half,  gnster  l" 
where,  such  as  in  the  Lyceum,  in  the  agora :  and  when,  r 
as  yesterday,  last  year:  position,  such  aa  he  b  lywf,  kr  • 
sitting :  and  possession,  such  aa  he  haa  ahoes  on,  be  is  m ''• 
and  acting,  auch  aa  he  cuts,  he  tmms :  and  bfsn^  irtoi  <« 
(vatrxccv)*  >uch  aa  he  b  cut,  he  b  burnt.     (CaUg.  c.  4. ! 

(4.)  Simple  enundative  speech  b  firstly  an  sifimj.'* 
accondly  a  negation.  Andaflinnation(Kara^0if)iiao'*  - 
cbtion  of  something  towards  another  thin^;  sod  nvf^  ' 
(dw6^9tt^  b  the  enunciation  of  somethmg  svi;  t' . 
another  thing.  And  the  speech  b  true  in  like  naaaff  u  u> 
things  are  true.     CDe  Interpr,  c.  5.  6.  9.) 

(6.^  *  Not-man^  b  not  a  noun ;  for  indeed  theft  is  m  n> 
to  call  it  by ;  for  it  b  neither  affirmative  apeech  nor  a  ore" 
But  let  it  be  called  *  name  or  noun  indefinite,*  bcow  •:  '^ 
be  said  equally  of  anything,  both  of  what  b  and  wbit  U  ^• 

Every  affirmation  and  negation  will  con«st  «tber  of  t  r«  - 
and  a  verb  or  of  an  bdefinite  noun  and  a  verb.  M  v-'^^* 
a  verb  there  b  neither  affirmation  nor  negatloii.  {fii  l^^ 
c.  2.  loa 

(6.)  Of  things  some  are  imiversal  and  some  partinilir.  I  a 
that  univeraal  which  can  be  aaid  of  more  diifl|s  (tin '"' 
and  I  call  that  particular  whidi  cannot :  thus,  ana  bekor '  - 
the  universal,  and  Calltas  to  the  particular,  {ptl^ttfjr  r. ' 
A  Proposition  rvpdravif )  then  is  speech  either  sfirmla; 
denying  sometning  about  something.    And  this  ^tec^  * 
either  universal  or  particular  or  indefinite.    I  osll  tbi:  •:  * 
versal  which  belongs  either  to  all  or  to  none;  I  call  tba:  'r** 
ticular  which  belongs  either  to  someone,  or  not  toio«e  ••• 
or  not  to  all ;  and  I  call  that  indefinite  which  eitber  or«r.- 
or  doea  not  belong,  without  the  universal  or  particviff. » 
instance,  of  opposite  things  that  there  b  the  ssme  soAt.  v 
that  pleasure  u  not  a  good.     {AnaJtifi,  Pr.  i.  I.)     . 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  universal  b  more  ttfrirnt.  »- 
cauae,  knowing  the  first  of  two  propositions  »r  ki^'»  •'  * 
manner  the  aecond  also  and  haic  it  potnitially;  fernss.-i 
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to.  For  if  A  cu  bo  predicited  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all  C, 
pewirily  A  can  be  predicated  of  all  C.  And  I  call  a 
ilgura  (tfx4^)  of  nch  doKripCioa  the  ftnt  iA$ia^.  Pr. 
L4.) 

(35.)  And  when  the  aame  thing  belonga  to  all  of  one 
thing  and  to  none  of  another,  or  to  all  or  none  of  each,  aoeh 
a  figure  I  call  the  aeoond,  and  thai  which  is  predicated  of 
both  I  call  the  middle  term  in  it— And  the  middle  term  it 
placed  without  the  ettremci  (Icpa),  but  the  fint  in  position 
-—And  a  sjrllogism  will  be  poauble  both  when  the  termi  are 
univerml  and  when  the/  are  not  unirerml.  When  they  are 
uniTeml,  there  will  be  a  syllogism,  when  the  middle  is  in  all 
of  one,  and  in  none  of  the  other,  if  the  negatiTe  be  In  one  of 
the  two  terms :  but  otherwise  the  syllogism  cannot  be. 

For  let  M  be  predicated  of  no  part  of  N,  but  of  all  X. 
Since  then  the  negatiTe  proportion  can  be  converted,  N  will 
belong  to  no  part  of  M :  bat  M  by  the  suppodtion  was  predi- 
cated of  all  A.  Accordingly  N  will  be  no  part  of  A :  for 
this  has  beei.  shown  before.  Again,  if  M  shall  belong  to  all 
N,  but  to  no  part  of  X,  neither  will  N  belong  to  any  part  of 
X :  for  if  M  belongs  to  no  part  of  X,  neither  will  X  oelong 
to  any  part  of  M :  out  M  by  the  supposition  tielonss  to  all  N. 
Therefore  X  will  belong  to  no  part  of  N :  for  this  also  has 
become  the  first  figure.  And  since  the  negatiTe  pro- 
position is  convertible,  neither  will  N  belong  to  any 
part  of  X,  so  that  there  will  be  the  same  syllogism.  An 
affirmative  sylloffism  is  not  produced  by  means  of  this  figure, 
but  they  are  all  nep;adve,  ooth  the  univerml  qrllogisms  ana 
the  particular  syllogisms.  (Anafyi.  L  6.) 

(26.)  But  if  one  thing  belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  same 

'  Iff  and  another  belongs  to  no  part  of  it.  or  both  to  the 
le  or  to  no  part,  such  a  figure  I  call  the  third ;  and  I  call 
that  the  middle  in  it  of  which  both  the  predications  are  made, 
and  I  call  the  extremes  the  predicates :~  And  the  middle  is 
placed  without  the  extremes,  and  last  m  position — ^And  a 
syllogism  will  be  possible  both  when  the  terms  are  univeml 
and  when  not  universal  with  reference  to  the  middle. 

Accordinffly  if  they  are  univenal,  when  both  P  and  R  be- 
long to  all  S,  P  will  belong  to  some  part  of  R  of  necesnty : 
for  since  the  affirmative  is  convertible,  S  will  belong  to  some 
part  of  R,  so  that  since  P  belongs  to  all  of  8,  and  S  to  some 
part  of  R,  of  necessity  P  belongs  to  some  part  of  R :  for  the 
syllogism  is  produced  by  means  of  the  first  figure. 

To  form  a  syllogism  univenally  by  means  of  this  fi^nv 
is  not  possible,  neither  in  the  negative  nor  in  the  affirmative, 
(Ana^,  Pr.  i.  6.) 

(27.)  And  it  is  manifest  that  every  demonstnrtioa  will  be 
by  means  of  three  terms  and  not  more.  And  mnce  this  is 
dear,  it  is  manifest  that  it  consists  of  two  propositions  and 
not  more :  for  the  three  terms  are  two  propositions.  (Anahrt, 
Pr.  i.  26.J 

(2^.)  It  b  necenaiy  in  all  the  figures  Uiat  the  middle  be 
in  botn  the  propositions,  if  then  the  middle  term  both 
predicate  and  oe  the  subject  of  predication,  or  itself  predicates 
and  anything  is  denied  of  It,  it  will  be  the  first  figure :  but  if 
it  both  predicates  and  b  denied  of  something,  it  will  be  the 
middle  figure :  and  if  other  things  are  predicated  of  it,  or  one 
thing  is  denied  and  another  predicated,  it  will  be  the  last 
figttiv.    (Amfyi.Pr.l92.) 

(29.)  Moreover  in  all  sjuo^sms  one  of  the  terms  nnist  be 
affirmative  and  it  most  be  owvenal :  for  without  the  uni- 
venal there  will  either  be  no  sylloeism,  or  it  will  not  relate 
to  the  thtngproposed,  or  the  very  thing  to  be  proved  will  be 
asiumed.  For  let  it  be  proposed  to  prove  that  music  is  an 
boQOurable  pleasure ;  if  then  any  one  should  assume  that  plea- 
snre  Is  honourable  without  adding  the  *  all,'  it  will  not  be  a 


he  assumes  the  very  thing  whidi  is  to  be  proved.  (Amifyt, 
iV.i.  24J) 

(SO.)  The  sdence  of  what  a  thing  is,  it  is  possible  to  in- 
yesticatoby  means  of  thb  figure  alone  (the  first).  For  m  the 
middle  figure  the  sjUogbm  is  not  affirmative,  and  (the  ques- 
tion) what  science  is,  requires  the  affirmative :  and  in  the  last 
figure  there  b  a  syllogism,  but  not  a  univenal  syllogism,  and 
the  q*iestion  what  a  thing  is»  belongs  to  the  univeiwl. 
(.4jin^.  Po$i.  i.  14.) 

(31.)  All  who  attempt  to  syllogise  from  thiap  loss  cre- 
diwc  than  the  conclusion,  maniflntly  do  not  syllogise  rightly. 
(Tcp.  viiL6.) 

(32.)  From  what  b  true  it  b  not  pom  hie  to  form  a  Isbe 
ctinrlwioo,  but  from  whai  b  lalse  it  b  possible  to  form  a  true 


oondodon ;  not  howeyar  *  wby  *  bat  *  thu'  ^  4m  ■. 
iAMa^.Pr.'±2.)  Accordingly  Hbaaaiftit  Hat,  ir7««. 
dusion  be  ftlse,  of  necessity  those  tfaia^  an  IUm  site  vW. ' 
or  partly  from  which  the  argumentation  (Jayt)iidsfmd  w 
when  toe  condosion  b  tme,  it  b  not  a  matter  sf  afevet  ^> 
either  anythmg  or  all  to  be  trae,  but  it  b  posAb  vba  Mr 
of  the  things  hi  the  syllogism  are  ' — .  firr  f  i  riiiiln  1 1. 
be  tme  notwithstaading,  but  not  as  amatter  of  acn«*< 
And  the  reason  b,  that,  when  two  tUngs  an  m  nbiid  i. » 
another,  thai  when  one  is,  of  neoesrity  the  oihsr  h,  vWi 
thb  other  b  not,  ndther  will  the  fint  be,  bat  whm  it  ii,  e  • 
not  a  matter  of  necessity  that  tiie  fint  be.  (^mte  IV.ftt 

JSS.)  And  a  PhUosophema  b  a  sylkgbmTf  mara 
an  Epichdrema  a  ^llogism  dialectic,  and  s  Ssphmii 
syllogism  contentions,  siid  an  Aporema  a  dialeetie  ijUafm 
of  contradiction.  (Tbp.  yiii.  11.)  Demoastrsiba  thai, 
when  from  tme  and  first  thfaip  the  sylloabm  ceaci, «  fc* 
things  of  such  a  kind  which  fiy  means  of  some  hnmiwm 
thines  have  reodved  the  beginning  of  the  bwvbdsr  «»> 
cermng  them  ;  and  a  Dialectic  ^llogiim  b  thst  tfltfm 
which  IS  derived  from  common  notions.    (Jly.  1 1.) 

And  speech  b  called  folse  in  one  manner,  whsa  itiffwi 
to  be  conclusive  but  b  not  condusive,  which  b  eiDsd  i  m- 
tentioos  syllogism  (^^tfrucit  ^wXkoywpit).  f  Tip.  m.  U 

Contentious  speech  b  tibe  lyllogising  vooi  asboti  as 
appear  to  be  common  notions,  but  are  not ;  or  it  if  aait;  t^ 
pamtsyUogbrng.  OSqpA.ia0wl.8.) 

The  equality  of  opposite  arguments  (kiy^ittl)  vmU  »^ 
pear  to  be  proanctive  of  doubt  (Tbp.  vL  ft.) 

(S4.)  Induction  (hraytrf^)kiht  progrenfroaitkemM> 
lar  to  the  univerml :  thus  if  ajpQot  who  b  skObd  ii  tW  ^ 
and  if  a  charioteer  who  b  skiUed  b  so,  naifCTfliUy  tm  ar 
person  who  b  skilled  in  eadi  thing  b  the  beat  Aad  atM 
tion  b  the  more  persuasive  and  mon 


I  persuasive  and  more  ck 
md  in  vogue  among  the 


gible  to  sense,  and  in  vogue  among  the  many ;  hn  tb  «!» 
^sm  has  more  force  ana  b  more  aflbctiye  agnsi 
m  argument  (Ihp.  i.  12.) 

(36.)  Induction  then  and  the  aylkgbm  from  i 
through  one  extreme  to  sjUogiaa  the  other  with  tfe  mAbr 
term ;  for  example,  if  B  b  the  middle  term  of  A  mi  C  ?• 
means  of  C  toshow  that  A  may  bepredbatcdoTB:  tvu 
we  make  uidactions.  ~  But  C  BMist  be  oonik' 
posed  of  dl  things  individnally :  lor  indndhmb 
dl.  (Anafyt.  Pr,  11.  23.) 

(36.)  In  a  manner  indoctkm  b  oppond  to 
the  one  (syllogism)  by  means  of  the  middb  im  jt^mit 
first  term  to  be  predinted  of  the  thbd,  bat  theolfer.am 
tion),  by  means  of  die  third  term,  proves  thsftrrtistep- 
dicated  of  the  mkldle  tens.  Natwdly  thn  tbe  i;  W* 
through  the  middle  term  b  prior  and  BMrt  hmiTur  ^  > 
US  tile  syllogbm  through  hidnctioa  b  the  dsMr.  ( -M^ 
iV.a.  23.) 

(37.)  Piobable  (tUk)  and  Sign  (ewW)  *•  •^  '-* 
same,  but  Probable  b  a  propodtioo  contormabb  is  tfu* 
for  what  for  the  most  part  men  know  to  ht  prodmul  « i 
particular  way  or  not  produced,  or  to  ba  or  not  is  b,  -^  •  * 
probable ;  for  example,  that  men  hate  the  omM.  «  ^ 
those  who  love.  And  Sin  must  be  considfwd  »b*  r* 
position  demonstrative  cither  necessair  sr  tmhtm^  - 

r  ion :  for  if  when  any  thing  Is,  the  tning  h,  sr  *bi  v- 
g  has  happened,  the  thmg  happens  bdonsriAa. :« 
b  a  sign  of  the  thing  having  happened  or  bciafi. 

EnUiymema  then  (IvM^ma)  is  a  syO^g^bm  bm  p*^ 
or  signs.  {AmJ^.  Pr.  fi.  27.) 

(38.)  And  an  example  b,  whan  tbe  fint  biksuaiib^ 
(vvapxov)  to  the  middle  thrm^h  one  Ue  the  thiid.   ^ 
must  be  known  tiiat  both  the  middle  bdangi  to  tht  ^^.^ 
the  fint  totiie  Uke.    For  example,  let  A  fit  ksd.  a»i  <  ' 


itei  *  ' 


bndte.  «< 

assume  that  to  make  war  on  neMbovs  b had.    AW:*"" 
dence  of  thb  b  from  tibe  like  thmas  for  exampb.  ^^^•^ 
of  the  Thcbans  against  the  Phooaas  b  faal 
make  war  on  neighboun  b  bad,  and  since  th# 
Thcbans  b  against  neighbomns,  it  b  maniln 
agdnst  Uie  Tbebans  b  bad.    Actordiagly  it  b  cW-' 
belongs  to  C  and  to  D  (for  both  C  and  II  an  te  tt^  «.- "^ 
against  neighboun),  and  that  A  bdm^  to  D  i^^  *'  ^ 
the  Thcbans  against  the  Pbodaas  was  not  gaad).  be  -• 
belongs  to  B  will  ht  shown  throoeb  D. 
And  in  tiiemme  manner  abo  if  thimmhm«y^-V^ 
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Mftthematkal  demoottmtioiis  tue  lor  mnted  what  a  unit  it 
ind  what  odd  b,  and  other  kindi  of  demoosCratioo  m  like 


The  dcfiiiition  is  a  certain  notification  {yvupiopubo)  of 
evenoe.     {Analift.  Pod.  ii.  9.) 

(55.)  He  who  defines  thowt  either  what  a  thing  is  or  what 
the  name  meani.    (Amafyt,  Pod,  ii.  7  ) 

All  who  m  any  way  by  a  name  give  in  acooont  of  a  thing, 
lantfettly  do  not  give  the  definition  of  the  thing,  nnoe  every 
definition  is  speech  (X^oc).     (7l)p.  i.  3.) 

What  a  triangle  means,  the  geometer  aMumes ;  bat  diat  it 
is,  he  proves.     (Amafyt.  Pod.  li.  7.) 

(56.)  And  it  is  necessaiy  to  investigate,  when  conndering 
things  which  are  alike  and  do  not  differ,  in  the  first  place 
what  they  all  have  in  common,  then  again  with  respect  to 
other  things  what  things  they  have  which  are  of  the  stme 
genus  as  the  former,  and  are  the  same  as  one  another  b 
spedes,  but  different  from  the  first  named.  And  when  in 
tnese  things  it  has  been  found  what  they  all  have  in  common, 
and  in  the  other  tfalnp  in  like  manner,  we  must  consider 
again  if  there  is  anything  in  common  in  these  things  which 
nave  been  taken,  until  you  come  to  one  notion  (X^yoc) :  for 
this  will  be  a  definition  of  the  thing.  But  if  a  man  does  not 
come  to  one  notion,  but  to  two  or  more,  it  is  manifest  that 
what  is  sought  cannot  be  one,  but  more  than  one.  For 
eiample,  if  we  should  inquire  what  magnanimity  b,  we  must 
oonsider  in  the  case  of  some  magnanimous  persons  whom  we 
know,  what  one  thin^  they  all  have  by  which  they  are  such. 
For  eiample,  if  Alcibiades  b  masnaninwus,  or  Achilles,  and 
Ajax,  what  one  thing  thev  have  all  in  common  ?  Non>endu- 
Tince  of  insult ;  for  the  first  made  war,  and  the  second  was 
enraged,  and  the  third  killed  himself. 

Again  in  the  case  of  others,  such  as  Lysander  or  Socrates ; 
if  indiflerenoe  in  prosperity  and  adversity  are  the  things  that 
they  have  in  common,  these  two  things  I  take  and  consider 
what  same  things  are  contained  in  the  absence  of  all  feeling 
(4miiff(a)  as  to  fortune,  and  non-endurance  of  insult  If 
Uier  have  nothing  in  common,  there  must  be  two  species 
(<s/«)  of  magnanimity.     (Anaht.  Pod,  ii.  13.) 

(57.)  Of  the  things  indeed  which  are  in  the  definition 
each  will  extend  further,  but  all  will  not  extend  further.  For 
of  necesntv  there  most  be  thb  essence  (otwia)  of  the  thing : 
for  example,  there  b  number  in  every  Three  (rptdt),  odd 
(wffNrr^y),  and  the  prime  in  both  ways,  both  so  as  not  to  be 
measured  hj  anr  number  and  not  to  be  composed  of  numberB. 
Thb  then  is  Three,  number  odd,  and  prime,  and  prime  in 
thb  manner :  for  of  each  of  these  things  some  are  in  all  odd 
mimbera  also,  but  tlie  last  b  in  Two  also,  but  all  are  in  ooiie. 
iAmafyt.  Pod,  ii.  18.) 

(58.)  And  it  b  necessary,  when  a  perwm  b  labouring  at 
any  whole  thing,  lo  divide  the  genus  (y^pt)  into  things  in- 
divisible in  species,  the  first ;  for  example,  to  divide  number 
into  Three  and  Two.     (Amafyt.  Pod.  u.  18.) 

All  genus  b  divided  oy  differences  which  are  oppoeed  to 
one  another  in  divbion,  as  a  living  animal  by  the  difierenoe  of 
quadruped  and  bird  and  fish.     {fbp.  vi.  6.) 

That  everything  should  fall  unoer  the  mvirion,  if  they  be 
things  opposed  in  which  there  b  no  middle,  is  not  an  aasump- 
tioQ,  for  It  b  necessary  that  everything  should  be  in  one  of 
then,  if  there  shall  be  a  difference  Uta^opa)  in  it  (the  genus). 
(Anaht.  Pod.  iliy)  ^-r-r-i 

It  u  requisite  moreover  to  divide  bv  privation  (oripftfit), 
and  those  who  cut  into  two  parts  divkfe  by  privation.  And 
there  b  no  diflfereaoe  In  privation,  so  far  as  it  b  privation,  for 
It  b  impossible  that  there  should  be  species  of  a  thing  which 
does  not  exist;  for  example,  of  animals  without  feet  or 
animab  without  wings,  as  there  is  in  the  caic  of  winged 
animab  and  guadnipHs.    {De  Pturtib.  Amimai.  i.  3.) 

(59.)  Dennition  consists  of  genus  and  differences.    (Thp. 

It  b  reauisita  that  be  who  defines  well  defiiye  thro«^ 
ganos  and  differences,  and  these  belong  to  Uioso  thin^^  which 
are  plainly  dearer  than  and  prior  to  the  species  (tVos). 

And  there  are  three  ways  in  which  tne  definition  b  not 
from  prior  things.  The  first  b,  if  through  what  b  opposed 
that  which  b  op|iosed  is  defined ;  for  example,  if  through 
evil  good  b  defined ;  for  the  oppoMd  exist  by  nature.  But 
to  tome  the  knowledge  of  each  of  them  appears  to  lie  also  the 
aamc,  so  that  neither  b  one  better  known  than  the  other. 
But  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  some  thinirs  perhaps  it  is 
not  iionsihlr  to  define  otherwise,  for  example  tne  double  with- 
out the  half,  and  all  th<Mie  things  whirn  of  thcm.%olvrs  are 
said  in  rvUtiuo  to  anything  (vpot  n)  :  for  in  all  such  things 


to  be  b  the  same  thing  as  to  be  rebted  to  ■■wtiiiai  ■  «m 
manner,  so  that  it  b  imposrible  without  the  eae  to  km  v>« 
other;  wherefore  it  b  necessary  in  the  ootisn  (ik#y^)  J 
the  one  that  the  other  also  be  included. 

Another  way  b,  if  a  man  uses  the  very  Ihiaf  vkir^  » 
defined.  But  thb  escapes  notice,  when  be  km  not  w<  :v 
name  itself  of  the  thing  defined ;  for  example,  if  he  ^t*:tH 


the  son  to  be  a  star  which  appean  in  the  dav  tine ;  f^ 

word  MS. 

exchange  the  name  (tfrti^)  for  the  notion  (fiul 


who  employs  the  word  day  employs  the  w^ 
b  requisite  in  order  that  such  erron  wm 


be  ddertni  v 


for  example,  that  day  b  the  passage  of  the  ma  sbotf  l^* 
earth :  for  it  b  manifest  that  he  who  has  tpokra  </  •«» 
passage  of  the  sun  above  the  earth  has  spoken  oi  the  m  v 
that  he  who  has  emplo^jred  the  word  day  has  eaplorH  •> 
word  sun.  A  third  %'uj  is,  if  that  which  b  oppowj  bih*  -* 
b  defined  by  that  which  b  opposed  in  divbioa,  kt  rtsr 
that  odd  b  greater  than  even  by  a  unit  For  thmci  i' 
same  genus  opposed  in  divbion  exist  by  nature,  tad  o6d  v 
even  are  opposed  in  division :  for  both  are  Stemm  / 
number.     (Tqp.  vi.  4.) 

(60.)  To  know  what  a  thing  b.  b  the  maie  ai  to  kM 
why  it  b.  What  b  an  eclipse  ?  Privation  of  fight  fn-  -i 
moon  through  the  earth  intercepting  (the  ligkt)  ^  .' 
causes  an  eclipse  ?  or  whv  b  the  OMxm  ecliiwd  ?  Brs^ 
the  light  fails,  owing  to  tne  interposition  of  the  esitlt.  K  u 
b  symphony  ?  A  proportion  (>iy»f)  of  nombm  Is  wv  a 
high  or  deep  (6Cm,  fia^v).  Why  b  the  high  tym;hn.'» 
with  the  deep  ?  Because  the  high  and  deep  mQwh  b« . 
proportion  (A^of)  of  numbers.     {Anahft.  Pod  ii  1 ) 

(61.)  We  seek  the  cause  after  we  know  thst  s  tii:-:  ■ 
but  sometimes  they  are  manifest  at  the  same  tisir  sbo .  < 
b  not  possible  to  know  the  cause  before  we  kao«  t^o;  " 
thing  exbts.     (Anaiyi.  Pod.  ii.  8.)     For  it  »  im,!* 
know  what  a  thing  is  when  we  are  in  ignonaor  mun  " 
exists  or  not. 

And  both  the  notion  or  exprrssion  (^iyvi)  sppftn  kj  .  • 
evidence  to  phaenooiena,  and  phaenomena  to  the  nocm  i  /* 
Cod.  i.  3J 

(62.)  The  cause  b  the  middle  (|iiser),  and  iirsll  tk  -r> 
b  sought.    {Anafyt.  Pod.  ii.  2.) 

(63  )    Not  only  that  a  Uiinff   '  b '  ought  thr  •'-* 
(6pi9Tuc6t  Xiiyos)  to  show,  as  the  most  part  cf  ^^ 
declare,  but  the  cause  also  ourht  to  be  ia  it,  as^  ' 
clear.     But  the  notions  of  the  definitions  anp  «  n^'--  " 
for  example,  what  b  quadrature  ?     It  b  a  rrdan^  v  '  ■ 
bteral  figure  being  equal  to  a  figure  of  uneqasl  win  *    ^  * 
such  a  definition  b  an  expression  of  the  coorbsba    h'  *' 
definition  which  says  that  quadrature  b  inventkn  of  •  ««' 
sUtes  die  cause  of  the  thing.     {De  Amumd.  IL  t,  f  1  ' 

(64.)  And  it  apiiears  that  not  only  what  s  thmr  v.  »  ' 
ful  towards  knowing  the  causes  of  the  acrideati  d  f^—^ 
(rMT  ^/A^/M^M'  ▼•2s  sWiwt),  as  in   mathanslir*  «  a  • 
straight  line  b  and  what  a  curved  line  b,  or  vhit  t  r^  ' 
a  plane  are,  b  useful  towards  seeing  how  B«av  ncst  r. 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to,  but  coavfTsr  *  &• 
accidents  help  in  a  great  degree  to   perrrtiiar  •*-*  *" 
thing  b :  for  when  we  arc  able  by  the  appeal sarr  Kd'^* 
to  give  an  account  of  the  accidents  either  of  all  .r  -^^  "** 
greater  part,  then  concemina  the  essence  also  ve  ih'  * 
able  best  to  speak :  for  of  all  demoostfatioo  vktf  i  :*  *«  * 
(r»  W  ^«Tir),  b  the  beginning.    So  that  in  sU  lir^s  -  «^ 
which  it  docs  not  happen  that  we  can  rerognbr  tbr  w^ ' 
and  cannot  even  form  a  conjecture  of  thrm  esnlT  •i  :•  ** 
fest  that  they  are  all  enunciated  dtalccttolly  (i«»^"*' 
and  emptily  (««r£f).     {De  AmmiaL  i.  1,  t  '  ) 

f65.)  And  of  some  things  some  other  tiuag  if  "W-s** 
and  of  other  things  not. 

Accordingly  it  b  manifest  that  of  those  also  vkrk  ^  t 
to  the  class  or  what  a  Uiing  *  b,*  sooe  are  tmmtia^f  ^  * 
and  firrt  principles  (Vx«Ot  which  wr  awt  mmmr  •  *^*«'^ 
both  to  be,  aiid  we  must  assume  what  thfy  siv.  cr  :  ■  - 
other  way  make  dear,  which  the  aritbmetkba  d*»«  « ' 
what  unity  b  and  that  it  b  he  assumes.  Bsi  «  »  '  * 
tilings  which  have  a  middle  (|i^rw),  and  of  vkvi  a"*  •* 
else  b  the  cause  of  the  essence,  we  can,  as  w  h«*«  ^ 
show  by  demonstrmtion.     (Amafyt.  Pod.  iu  V  > 

(66.)  And   of  propodUoa  (pottiac,   pbnar.  ><* 
which  takes  for  granted  eitiier  of  the  pans  of  iW  <«x  - 
for  example,  that  a  thina  is,  or  b  not,  b  UypaiiMwi 
bat  the  propoiitioa  wtthoot  thb  b  Halinii— ;  ha 
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flowen,  the  pedundes  loDger  than  the  linatf  lanceolate 
bfacts,  lanoeoUte  simple  fiuments,  linear  glabrous  leares. 
'ilie  flowers  are  white,  with  a  broad  green  longitadinal  band 
flztemalljr.  It  is  found  in  meadows  and  pastures  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is  the  fioKfiim  of  Theophrastus,  ffiti.  Plant. 
7.  18;  the  ifm9iy9\ow  of  Dioscorides,  2.  173;  and  the  Bol- 
bine  alba  of  Plinj,  29.  6. 

O.  pyrenatcmn^  Spiked  Star  of  Bethlehem,  has  flowers  m 
an  elongated  raceme ;  the  peduncles  at  first  spreading,  after- 
wards erect;  lanceolate  acuminate  bracts;  tne  fihunents  di- 
lated below  with  an  dongated  point  The  flowers  are  of  a 
ffreenish  white,  the  segments  of  the  perianth  yariable  in 
breadth.  The  leaves  wither  before  the  stalk  appears ;  they 
are  rarelr  contemporaneous.  It  is  extremely  common  near 
Bath,  and  in  Sussex  and  Bedfordshire.  This  species  is  the 
fwiiur(9ttot  vKixxa  of  Theophrastus,  HiMi.  Plant.  7, 10.  7, 11. 

O.  mOoM  has  but  few  leaves  in  a  lax  nodding  raceme ;  the 
peduncles  shorter  than  the  bracts ;  the  filaments  flat,  mem- 
brsnous,  and  trifid ;  the  lateral  points  acute,  the  middle  one 
▼ery  short,  bearing  the  anther ;  the  leaves  linear  lanceolate ; 
the  flower  large,  white,  and  greenish  externally.  It  is  occa^ 
aionally  found  in  fields  and  orchards  in  Great  Britun.  It  is 
the  fitSiflbs  i/i9riMhs  of  Dioscorides,  2,  201, 

O.  maritmuanj  Squill,  is  described  under  SquiLLA,  F.  C. 
and  SCII.LA,  P.  C. 

(Lindley,  Fhra  MedSca;  Babington,  Manual  of  Briti$h 
BoUmy;  Burnett,  (kUlmu  of  Botany ;  Fraas,  SynopM,  &c.) 

ORNUS.     [FaAxiwus,  P.  C] 

OROBANCHE  (from  t^po/Sof,  a  kind  of  vetch,  and  iCyx**! 
to  strangle,  because  its  species  grow  on  the  roots  of  vetches, 
and  were  supposed  to  destroy  them  by  strangulation),  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Orobonchaceae.  It  has 
2  lateral,  undivided  or  cloven  permanent  sepals ;  a  ringent 
withering  corolla,  the  upper  lip  concave,  notched,  the  lower 
reflexed,  in  three  uneoual  wavy  lobes:  a  gland  under  the 
ovary;  the  anthers  sagittate  with  the  lobes  pointed  at  the 
base ;  the  fikments  almost  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  OGrolla, 
downy  and  glandular  ;  the  capsule  ovate,  pointed  with  4 
{Muietal  parallel  placentae.  The  spedes  are  parasitical,  usually 
dmple,  rarely  branched,  scaly  erect  herbs. 

O.  nuifor^  Greater  Broom-Rape,  has  the  sepals  2-nerved 
equally  bifid,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the 
corolla  bell-^ped,  ventricose  at  the  base,  in  front  arcuate ; 
the  lips  wavy,  oosoletely  denticulated  (not  rringed),  upper  lip 
helmet- shaped,  scarcely  emarginate ;  sides  patent,  middle  lobe 
of  the  lower  lip  much  longer  than  the  lateral  lobes;  the 
stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  elabrous  below, 
their  upper  part  and  the  style  glandular  pubescent  This 
nlant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  psrasitic  upon  broom, 
furze,  and  other  shrubby  leguminous  plants,  on  a  barreci  and 
dry  soil.  It  is  abundant  m  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  This 
plant  u  very  bitter  and  is  a  powerful  astringent  It  has  been 
used  internally  in  dysenteiy  and  other  fluxes,  and  applied 
externally  as  a  detergent  to  foul  sores. 

O.  mimor.  Leaser  Broom-Rape,  has  the  sepals  many-nerved, 
the  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  equal,  the  stigma  bi-lobed.  The 
lobes  of  the  stigma  are  purple,  the  anthers  yellow  when  dry. 
It  is  found  in  Europe  parasitical  upon  the  roots  of  the  Difa^ 
Sampratente.  Although  it  is  sometimes  very  abundant,  it  (foes 
not  appear  to  injure  the  crop  of  clover.  It  is  constantly 
found  in  many  parts  of  England  with  the  clover  crops. 

O.  rtibra  has  the  corolla  glandular,  pubescent  externally, 
and  the  upper  lip  internally,  the  lips  acutely  denticulated,  tne 
stamens  inserted  near  the  base  of  tlic  corolla.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  and  of  Cornwall  in  England.  It  has 
a  sweet  scent,  and  is  found  parasitical  upon  the  Tkymui 
tarpyUum^  common  Thyme. 

O.  caryophyUea  has  the  corolla  tubular,  bdl-shaped,  curved 
on  the  back ;  the  stamens  inserted  above  the  base ;  the  corolla 
hairy  within.  The  stigmas  are  of  a  dark  purple,  the  anthers 
at  first  purple,  ydlow  when  dry.  It  has  oeen  found  in 
Siberia  and  Italy,  and  on  the  Himalaya.  It  has  been  found 
aho  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  England,  where  it  is  parasitic  on 
the  roots  of  GWiiasi  MoUugo. 

O.  ttatior  has  the  corolla  curved,  tubular,  slightly  compressed 
above ;  the  upper  lip  2-lobed,  toothed ;  the  lobca  inflexed ; 
the  stigma  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  parasiticd 
on  die  Centawroa  tcabiota.  It  grows  in  Great  Britain,  but  is 
a  rare  plant 

O.  larbata  has  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  of  the 
conJIa  longest;  the  stigma  vdlow.    Found  in  Europe,  para- 
ahioal  upon  ivy  {Hedera  HAx). 
Two  other  British  species,  O.  catnUea  and  O.  nmom  are 


described  br  Babugtoo.  These  are  referred  by  bsb}  vs^-^ 
matists  to  tne  genus  Phdipcea,  whidi  -Is  distingualiAi  V,% 
Orobanche  bv  the  possession  of  a  tnbolar  bibnctrste,  4.;. 
toothed  or  4-o-cleft  adyz.  P.  caervka  Ims  a  calyi  of  4  wyu. 
tubular,  with  triangular  subulate  teeth  shorter  thsn  tU  taiK  / 
the  corolla ;  the  corolla  tubular,  slightly  owed  ia  ftom,  a- 
middle  of  the  tube  compressed  on  the  bnck ;  the  throat  liifrtb* 
inflated  exterodly ;  glandular  lobes  of  the  lips  obuw  tiu 
reflexed  margins,  lower  lip  hdry  within,  suture  of  tht  vs^- 
hairy.  It  is  a  native  of  £un>ne,  m  Austria.  It^y,  Gcnui 
and  the  south  of  France.  It  has  been  rarely  fottod  to  ^>'at 
Britain  in  the  fields  of  Hampshire  and  Norfolk,  sad  in  Jitv^ 
The  flowers  have  a  bluish  colour*  It  is  paiaiiticil  Vf . 
AchmUBa  ndUefolaan. 

P,  ramota  oas  a  calyx  of  4  sepab,  tubular,  with  tn»pk 
ovate  acuminate  teeth,  the  anthers  glabrous,  the  stem  biDc^x 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been  foood  k  (ini.- 
Britain  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  where  it  grows  00  the  nuo  ^^ 
hemp,  and  tlie  Galeopas  Tetiatwt.  There  are  sptctiI  ot^ 
species  of  Phelipea,  whidi  were  formeriy  describsd  u  U. 
longing  to  the  genus  Orobanche.  All  the  pianti  beloii|ii« '. 
Orobanchaceae,  have  the  habita  and  |;cneru  character  <x  (Vu 
banche.  The  genera  belonging  to  this  order  are  distmgusb*: 
as  follows : — 

Tribe  I. 
OnoBAHCHiBJB.    Panuutical  leafless  herhi. 

1.  Orobanche.    Calyx  bractless,  somewhat  l-2»psrtr«i. 

2.  Phdwaa.  Calyx  tubular,  bibncteate,  4-6-tootlit^  •' 
4.5-deft.  -^  '  ' 

3.  Anoplon.    Calyx  bractleas,  6-defl,  sub-bilsfaittr. 

4.  Botchdakia.    Calyx  truncate,  unequally  5-tootlii:«l 

5.  CanophoUi.      Calyx  ventriooae,  5-paried,  bibrv<i. 
corolla  incurved ;  upper  lip  entire,  lower  one  bifid. 

6.  EpipheguB.  Calyx  snort  5-toothed,  bractless. 

7.  Zathraa.    Calyx  bibracteate,  campanulate,  4<lf ft. 

8.  Hyobanche.  Calyx  tubular,  7-cleft,  unequal,  bihndiv. 

9.  AJectra.  Cdyx  bilabiate,  bractless?  upper^lipi-^- ' 
lower  one  bifid. 

10.  .^Efjfinetia.  Calyx  spathaceous,  capsule  msay-oriM. 

11.  Amblatfim.  Calyx  campanulate,  4-deft,  both  l^ 
corolla  entire. 

Tribe  II, 
OBOLAaia«.    Terrestrial  leafy  planti. 

12.  OMaria.  Calyx  6-deft,  bibncteate,  oorolU  »t> 
panulate. 

la.  Toxzia.  Calyx  5-toothed,  bractleas  (?)  coroUi  ri&p 
tubular;  capsule  1 -seeded  by  abortion  (7) 

(Don,  Gardener**  Bktionary;  Linaley,  VegdabkK^- 
dom ;  Babington,  Manval  of  Brttult  Botany.) 

OROBUS.     [ViciE*,  P.C] 

ORRIS  ROOT.    [Ibis.  P.  C.  S.] 

ORSOVA,    [Sbbvia,  P.  C] 

OSMUNDA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tarri 
order  Filioes,  and  to  the  sub-order  OranundaM.  h  ^ 
clustered  theae  arranged  in  a  branched  spike  temiasUni  t^ 
frond. 

O.  rMofii,  the  Flowering  Fern,  has  bipumate  fiwk*  f«<- 
nules  oblouff,  nearly  entire,  dilated,  and  slightly  aoric''^  c 
the  base ;  tne  dusters  panided,  terminal.  This  fen  u  ^ 
native  of  Great  Britain  m  boggy  places,  snd  oftcu  tua^*  * 
heieht  of  from  1  to  8  feet.  It  is  wery  commoa  in  nm}  f*'-* 
of  England,  and  espedally  on  the  lakes  of  Kilianiej  in  Irt  j-  • 
It  is  common  throughout  Europe,  and  a  plant  of  the  »:< 
name  is  found  in  the  United  States. 

(Babington,  Manual  ofBritUh  Botany ;  Newnsn,  fir/.- 
Ferns.) 

OSSIFEROUS     BRECCIA,     OSSIFEROCS    C\ 
VERNS.    The  exbtence  of  large  fissures  and  csTfru  j 
rocks  is  a  fact  known  to  minera  and  quarrjmen  in  all  ^ «' 
the  world  ;  that  these  cavities  are  frequently  filled  with  ^ 
lactitical  sparry  and  earthy  accumulations,  ana  soaietiaK* « '- 
the  bones  of  animals,  is  another  fact  on  whidi  aiodrv  r- 
logista  have  based  a  long  train  of  ingenious  mferences.  1  '- 
to  examine  these  facta  and  inferences  would  be  to  disro*  ^ 
of  the  most  oomprehensiye  and  unsettled  probleBSof  geaW: 
it  is  possible  however  to  present  in  a  small  ooaB|iasi  the  K^^ 
ing  con»derations  which  oeloog  to  the  snt^ject 

Great  fissures  and  caverns,  Siough  not  ahsolntdj  cm^ 
to  limestone  rocks,  are  yet  by  &r  of  moat  frequent  ocptfwff 
in  these  deposits.  Tbejr  are  not  common  In  sU  ^"^^^ 
but  have  certain  determinate  rdations  to  their  nasi  ^'^ 
positions  which  they  occupy.  It  ia  peculiariy  ia  ***[■'*'"! 
of  limestonoy  (wh^er  nagneBfenms  or  pwdy  cskw**" 
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ne  wu  ractlled  to  Gennanr  by  an  in^itatkm  from  Drctden, 
when  it  was  btcnded  to  baild  a  new  '  Theater/  and  he  pro-  . 
poaod  dcaigns  nooordinely ;  but  the  icheme  wai  droppea  for 
aeveral  Tean,  and  then  Semper  was  the  ar^tcct  empfojrcd  on 
the  noble  ttmctore  ainoe  erected  there.  The  dengna  pro- 
duced  for  that  occasion  procured,  however,  for  htm  while  he  | 
waa  at  Dreaden,  a  commiarion  from  the  Duke  of  Sue-Meinin-  | 
sen  to  make  others  for  a  theatre  and  casino  for  him,  and  the 
Dnildings  were  forthwith  commenced.  On  his  return  to 
BnmsinGk  he  published  in  1890,  the  first  part  of  his  <  Architek- 
tonischen  Mitthcilungen/  containing  plans,  &c.  of  his  Theatre 
at  Berlm.  At  that  time  his  professiooal  occupation  consisted 
of  little  more  than  his  offidal  duties  as  Hofbaumeister,  nor 
Lad  he  much  prospect  of  erer  being  called  upon  to  execute 
any  worii  of  tmnortance,  when  during  a  popular  tumult  which 
took  place  in  September,  18dO,  the  palace  at  Brunswick  was 
set  fire  to  and  destroyed.  lie  was  thereupon  directed  by  the 
new  Duke,  Wilhelm  (the  successor  of  his  brother  Karl,  who 
was  expelled  by  the  revolution),  to  make  designs  for  rebuild- 
ing the  palace  ;  and  the  edifice  was  begun  the  following  year, 
and  prosecuted  with  such  activity  as  to  oe  ready  for  habitation 
In  1837.  The  principal  mass  is  400  feet  in  extent,  by  up- 
wards of  200  in  depth,  and  80  high,  and  in  the  centre  con- 
alderably  loftier,  though  the  design  has  not  yet  been  fully 
carried  out,  the  open  colonnades  intended  to  form  a  place 
before  the  principal  fii^e  not  being  pret  erected.  Still, 
ahottld  nothmg  further  ever  be  done,  this  palace  is  a  most 
atately  and  elegant  pile  aa  it  is ;  and  even  now  it  has  been 
objected  to  it  that  it  is  upon  too  extravagant  and  costly 
a  scale.  The  architect's  labour  must  have  bcca  prodigious, 
for  besidea  that  he  was  obliged  to  superintend  every  de- 
partment of  the  works  personally,  from  first  to  last,  he 
designed  all  the  numerous  details  both  of  the  exterior  and 
interior,  which  display  considerable  inventive  power  aa  well 
as  refined  taste.  The  principal  entablature  of  the  exte- 
rior—extending altogether  two  thousand  feet  in  length — is 
entirely  of  cast-iron,  and  much  equally  excellent  and  novel 
oonstnaction  b  displayed  in  other  parts.  The  interior  is  dia- 
tinguisbed  by  many  striking  pieces—the  lower  entrance  vea- 
tibule,  a  Grecian  Doric  hafi  150  feet  in  length;  the  parade 
staircase ;  the  upper  vestibule,  a  rotunda  aeventy  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  sixty  high;  gallery;  theatre;  concert  room; 
banqueting  room,  &c. 

Besides  the  palai-e,  Ottmer  erected  at  Brunswick  several 
other  structures,  both  public  and  pivate,  all  of  them,  more  or 
less,  of  architectural  note :  vix.  the  Theater-Intendantur,  the 
Infantry  Barracks,  in  the  Florentine  style,  wiOi  a  fa9adc  of 
960  feet ;  the  Iron  Bridge,  the  Villa  Bulow,  New  Richmond, 
the  Schmidtache-Uaus,  tne  Interim  Railway-sUtion,'  &c.  He 
also  made  a  design  for  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Brunswick,  in 
nmilar  atyle  to  those  for  the  infantry ;  which  design  waa  pub- 
lished in  Ronsber^'s  '  Zeitschrift  fiir  praktische  Baukunst,' 
1842.  Other  desi^rns  which  he  left  behind  him  will  fierbaps 
remab  unedited.  Naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  Ottmer 
sank  under  the  harass  of  busino«s  and  the  multiplicity  of  his 
tasks  in  the  prime  of  life,  August  22nd,  1 843 ;  but  had  be  lived 
to  the  dose  of  the  centuiy,  hardly  would  he  have  had  such 
another  opportunity  aa  that  aflbrded  him  by  the  Palace  of 
Brunswick. 

OVAL,  or  as  the  name  imports,  egg-shaped,  is  the  name 
given  originally  to  such  a  form  as  the  ncction  of  an  ef^  pre- 
sents, round,  but  not  circular.  In  mathematics  it  has  received 
some  extension  of  meaning.  Any  curve,  or  isolated  branch 
of  a  curve,  which  returns  into  itself,  would  be  called  an  oval : 
periiaps  even  a  figure  of  eight  would  receive  the 

The  curve  having  for  its  equation 


3r=Vx(x-a)(j--6) 

(a  and  6  being  positive,  and  a  leas  than  b)  has  aa  oval  ex- 
tending from  x=0  to  x=o :  but  there  is  no  curve  whatever 
from  Tsa  toxs^,  or  from  x=  -A  to  x=r0.  If  a  be  amall, 
the  dimensioaa  of  the  oval  are  small :  and  when  «:=0  the 
eqoatioo  beoomea 

in  mhkt  the  oval  haa  become  a  point  (the  origin),  and  is  a 
cmjugoUpoUU  [CcBTB,  P.  C],  an  isolated  point  which  is  not 
00  any  oontinuous  branch. 

Some  coigiiflate  points  have  none  but  imaginanr  values  of 
djf,dx^  aome  have  one  or  more  finite  values.  Thus  when 
y=' V(*"— **),  there  is  a  conjugate  point  at  the  origin,  and 
dfidx  b  then  imaginary:  but  when  y=j:*i^/(x*-6*)  there  is 
MM  a  coQ>in<«  point  at  the  origin,  hat  dydr  u  0,     The  | 


meaning  aecma  to  be  (aa  far  aa  we  can  jadge  Iraa  t  fr* 
mstanoes)  that  when  the  oval  during  its  dhniaatioo,  Im  nm 
which  vnaerre  a  finite  ratio  to  one  another,  so  tW  ito  ^. 
^ntB  fall  in  all  directions,  the  nldmat*  valae  of  dfjdi  » 
imaginary.  But  when  one  of  the  axes  disiakhei  wukutf 
limit  aa  compared  with  the  other,  so  that,  except  arw  tW 
enda  of  that  axis,  the  tangents  tend  to  assaae  one  dirtvtui. 
there  is  an  ultimate  value  of  tfyuU  whieh  defines  thst  dut^ 
tion.  If  our  surmise  be  correct,  a  double  or  triple  «al«  i^ 
tfyuix  at  the  conjugate  point  would  indicate  the  evaMsctw^ 
a  star-ahaped  oval,  or  of  one  whidi  tends  to  aswiim  thu  f,ya 
aa  it  diminishes.  But  this,  with  other  pofam  rvliniv  ^ 
the  nngular  values  of  algebrmc  functions,  has  yet  ts  br  u..i 
considered. 

OWEN.  JOHN^  DR.,  was  bom  hi  1618,  at  StadW  ■ 
Oxfordshire,  of  which  pariah  hb  father,  Heaiy  Ora,  v» 
for  some  time  nuniater.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  w  bU 
mitted  a  student  at  Queen's  Collese,  Oxford,  wbcrr  W  Uis 
his  first  degree  in  1682.  During  the  period  of  bu  otfr^i 
life  he  is  represented  u  having  so  diiiffently  appliH  Lsj«*' 
to  study  that  he  never  allowed  himself  more  thsa  for  stn 
repooc.  In  the  year  1687,  when  Hampden  reaiftrd  ilir^^v 
taxation  [Uampdkk,  P.  C],  Arehbishop  I^od,  the  rbon  r 
of  the  university,  made  some  new  regulations,  of  «hici  ( *n^ 
disapproved,  and,  as  he  refused  to  comply  with  th<w,  be  va 
obliged  to  leave  Oxford.  Brought  up  by  his  faibw  a  tto 
strictest  school  of  Puritanism,  he  considered  the  am  uhj  % 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  observance  of  superstitioai  ritn.  i « 
leaving  the  university  he  accepted  the  sitaatioo  of  rb«|^9  a 
Sir  Richard  Dormer,  of  Ascot  in  Oxfordihirr,  Im^jc^  u-% 
some  time  previous  to  his  expulsion  admiticd  iato  :•«? 
orders  by  Bishop  Bancroft  lie  afVerwards  brrsar  *u^ 
Iain  to  John,  Lord  Lovelace,  of  lloriey  in  Bciis^irr,  t  -i 
whom  he  remained  till  the  outbreak  of  the  nvil  ««,  «V^ 
as  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  PaHismnit,  br  './• 
feitcd  the  protection  of  his  patron.  Left  to  b«i  *«»  •»- 
sourees,  Owen  retired  to  London,  where  be  spjifir*  ♦  '.  • 
joined  the  non-conformists.  In  1642  he  poblnbnl  ^  *-c 
work,  entitled  *  A  Display  of  Arminianism,*  «lurb  «»  -> 
commended  the  author  to  the  notice  of  the  Ptoiiuwrtt,  tU 
became  the  foundation  of  his  future  advaneeascBL  1I«  t« 
shortly  afterwards  preaented  by  the  committee  tfifaauA  n 
purge  the  Chureh  of  scandalous  ministers '  to  the  mfrri^ 
of  Fordham  in  Essex.  He  enioyed  this  liviu^  lm;ir  •''• 
than  a  year,  having  liecn  deprived  of  it  by  the  patroa.  to  v^« 
it  had  reverted  on  the  death  of  the  se<|acstrtTd  iatn*'**' 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  then  bestowed  upon  hia  thr  i.  % 
Cogglcshall  in  the  same  county.  Owen  had  not  hnrt  .\  A 
Coggleshall  before  he  abandoned  the  Prrsb^trriaa  {vtv  *• 
join  that  of  the  Independents.  On  the  2ith  Ayni  1  • 
one  of  the  frequent  fast  days  insti toted  by  the  iVni  ^ 
was  called  to  preach  before  the  Parliamrnt,  Mod  L.«  *f--*- 
on  that  occasion  evinced  a  lar^rrr  spirit  of  rvlipnaf  ;i«'«-n'  i 
than  was  prevalent  anions  his  party  at  that  penol  11'  *' ' 
more  strongly  manifested  hb  tolerant  dbpoatbo  ibca  k» 
was  appointed  to  the  critical  taak  of  priwhisf  IxhK  *> 
same  assembly  on  the  day  tSiet  the  execntioo  of  i'^ar\f^  t 
In  thb  sermon  he  solemnly  warn  hb  hearen  *  agaiofi  sf^*^ 
sion,  self-seeking,  and  persecution.'  On  the  Sftth  Tf'sntr 
following,  a  dajr  set  apart  for  humilbtioQ  and  araTr*  -t  r* 
count  of  the  intended  expedition  to  Ireland,  be  Vsi  w«« 
appointed  to  preach  before  Paritamentand  the  tM  <^r^ 
of  the  arm^ ;  on  that  occasion,  Cromwell,  who  braid  k«  'f 
the  first  time,  received  so  fiivoor«ble  an  imprrwva  '/  :* 
merit,  that  he  named  him  hb  chapUin,  in  whrh  f%\m  '  '* 
accompanied  the  expedition.  In  1651  Owen  w«»  ^'  » 
order  of  the  ParlUmeot,  promoted  to  the  dignttv  a^  ^w  • 
Christ  Chureh,  and  the  followbg  year  be  \Mtum  «^r<^-»- 
cellor  of  the  Universily  of  Oxfori,  CrovwWI  brair  a?  -^ 
time  chancellor.  He  appears  to  hav«»  disdiarted  tW  ■■-> 
Ibrly  difficult  dutiea  of  thb  olBce  with  bbm(  w^a^'^ 
and  his  conduct  met  with  the  approval  of  owiy  e#  tv  >  » 
copalian  party.  After  holdine  it  B^r  yrvs,  on  the  »w-  ' 
Cromwell  he  was  deprived  of  it.. as  well  as  of  hware  ' 
to  which  Dr.  Reynolds,  a  Presbrterim,  wm  mtntn 

At  the  Restoration  Owen  reured  to  a  saHll  e«ar  •'  ' 
he  had  purehased  in  hb  native  plarr,  where  hr  <w,- 
himself  in  preaching  as  ofWn  at  an  opportmiity  «»  s*  "^  - 
him.  He  waa,  however,  soon  obliged  to  ahao^  aa  irr«,^-* 
BO  congenial  to  hb  feelmgs  by  the  Intcvrwntaoa  of  tv « u<  - 
militia,  and  he  determined  upon  arttli^  m  Limim  •  ** 
there  that  he  pnblbheil  a  work  entitled  *  Hat  Lai.*  w  --»•' 
to  the  writings  of  a  Fninci«eui  Friar,  whkh 
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atteDtioo  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Thia  statesman,  who  was 
auioas  to  reoondle  the  moat  moderate  of  the  non-conformist 
partj[HTDB,  P.  C],  offered  Owen  immediate  preferment  if 
oe  would  oonform;  which  proposal,  however,  was  firmly 
though  respectfidly  declined.  He  then  formed  a  congre^ 
tion,  among  which  he  assiduously  laboured,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Btxter,  Bates,  and  other  leading  men  of  his  persuasion, 
instituted  the  Pinner's  Hall  Weekly  Lecture.  In  1677  he 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
live  in  oomparatiTe  affluence  on  an  estate  at  Ealing,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, where  he  died  on  the  S4th  of  Aunist,  1683. 

The  private  character  of  this  divine  has  been  praised  ecjually 
by  those  who  were  united  with  him  by  similarity  of  religious 
feeling,  and  by  those  who  diflered  most  widely  from  him  in 
opinion ;  they  all  bear  testimony  to  the  temperance  of  his 
language  and  the  mildness  of  his  disposition.  This  character 
is  in  a  great  measure  reflected  in  his  works,  whidi,  though 
strongly  tinctored  bv  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  Calvinistic 
aystem,  are  remarkable  for  their  devotional  spirit  and  ave  cal- 
culated to  encourage  practical  piety.  He  certainly  beloi^ied  to 
tbat  section  of  his  puty  whom  Lord  Clarendon  designates  as 
*  the  more  learned  and  rational.'  (Clarendon  *  History  of  the 
Rebellion,'  vol.  v.  p.  619 ;  see  Warburton's  note.)  His 
works  are  very  numerous :  among  the  best  known  of  those 
not  already  alluded  to  may  be  mentioned,  1,  his  '  Exposition 
of  the  Efiistle  to  the  Hebrews ;'  2,  *  A  Disooune  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,'  1674 ;  3,  *  Vindiciss  EvangelicsB,  &c.,  in  an- 
swer to  T.  Biddle,'  1655 ;  4,  <  BtoKvyivfuva,  sive  de  Naturd, 
Ortu,  Progressu  et  Studio  verm  Theologis,'  1661 ;  6,  *  An 
Exposition  of  czjlx  Psalm,*  1660;  6,  'On  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification,'  1677;  7,  'The  Nature  of  indwelling  Sin,' 
1668 ;  8,  A  large  collection  of  Sermons  and  Tracts.  His 
last  production  was  entitied  *  Meditations  and  Discourses  on 
the  Glorr  of  Christ,'  which  it  is  stated  was  aent  to  the  press 
tlie  day  he  died. 

(For  further  particulars  of  his  life  and  writings  the  follow- 
icg  works  may  be  consulted : '  Biographia  Britannica,'  vol.  r., 
London,  1709 ;  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Owen,'  pre- 
fixed to  a  Collection  of  hia  Sermons,  Tracts,  &c.,  Lonaon, 
1721  ;  and  Wood's  *  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford.') 
OWNERSmP.  [Pbofmktt,  P.  d] 
O'XALIS  (from  S^s,  sharp,  add;  the  leaves  ha^e  an 
add  taste),  a  genua  of  j^ts  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
OzalidesD  or  Ozalidaoese.  It  has  4  sepals  connected  be- 
low, and  5  petals  which  are  likewiae  .finequentiy  connected 
below.  The  stamens  are  10  in  numbor,  and  mooadelphoos ; 
the  6  outer  ones  shorter  than  the  rest.  The  styles  6,  and  the 
capsules  oblong  and  5-comered. 

0«  ooeloseflSa,  common  Wood-Sorrel,  is  a  small  perennial 
plaat  with  a  subterranean  rootstock  consisting  of  manv  acaly 
joints ;  the  leaves  are  temate,  leaflets  obcordate  and  having  the 
peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  two  scaly  bracts  at 
sJxMit  the  midoie ;  the  ooroUa  b  about  4  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  and  of  a  white  colour  beautifully  veined  with  nurple. 
Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that  the  leaves  are  often  purplish  Beneath, 
mnd  thai  the  Iruit  darts  forth  its  seeds  at  the  smallest  touch  when 
ripe.  This  species  of  wood-sorrel  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste, 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  ozalic  add,  and  is  freouentiy 
used  in  salads ;  its  flavour  approaches  near  to  that  of  lemons 
or  tartaric  add,  with  which  its  medicinal  efiects  also  correspond, 
as  it  is  esteemed  a  refri^rant  antiscorbutic  and  diuretic. 
The  expressed  jnioe  of  this  spedes,  evaporated  and  set  in  a 
cool  place,  aflbras  a  crystalline  salt,  which  may  be  used  when- 
erer  vegetable  acids  are  wanted.  It  is  sold  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  Essential  Salts  of  Lemons,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  take  iron-moulds  and  ink-spots  out  of  linen.  This 
salt,  which  is  a  binozalate  of  potassa,  is  however  seldom  to  be 
obtained  in  a  genuine  state,  cream  of  tartar  and  vitriolic  add 
beini^  freqoenuy  substituted  for  it. 

O.  earmadaiay  Homed  Wood-Sorrel,  has  a  decumbent  stem, 
branched  and  rooting ;  the  leaves  are  temate  with  obcordate 
leaflets ;  oblong  stipules  united  to  the  base  of  the  petioles ; 
the  pedandes  are  two-flowered,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
It  ia  a  native  ot  Europe,  particdarly  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  as  well  aa  of  Japsin,  Mexico,  North  America,  and 
England.  The  flowers  are  yellow ;  those  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican plant  are  larger  than  tne  European. 

O.  stricta  has  an  erect  leafy  stem,  umbdliferous  pedundes 
rather  aborter  thaa  the  leavea.  It  is  native  of  North  America, 
and  ia  natoraliied  in  Cornwall  and  Devcmshire  in  England* 
Tlie  flowers  are  yellow  and  about  the  nae  of  those  of  O.  cor- 
)a.  Browne  saysythis  plant  is  also  a  native  of  Jamdca, 
recommends  it  as  a  pleasant  cooler  and  diuretic ;  formerly 
F.  C.  8  .  No.  185. 


it  was  given  in  inflammatory  cases,  but  has  been  superseded 
by  the  more  agreeable  fruit-adds  which  are  now  osltivated  in 
the  West  Indies.  Professor  Morren  of  Liege  attributes 
to  this  spedes  of  Oxalis  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  sen- 
dHve  plant,  which  are  referred  to  m  the  article  SxHsmva 
PitAiTTa,  P.  C.  He  also  observed  the  same  movements  in 
O.  ctcetoieBa  and  O.  carmculata,  and  some  other  spedes.  The 
Oxaiis  senntwa^  called  by  De  CandoUe  JENopAynoa  on  ac- 
count of  its  sensitive  properties,  has  long  been  known  to  pos- 
sess this  quality.  The  whole  genus  of  Oxalis  is  curious  and 
beautiful,  and  wdl  worthy  cultivation.  There  are  above  220 
spedes  described,  which  are  distributed  in  every  Quarter  of 
tne  globe.  The  hardy  spedes  require  no  care.  It  the  roots 
are  planted  in  a  shadv  border,  they  will  grow  and  multiply. 
The  greenhouse  kinds  are  mostly  bulbous  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  A  mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat  is  best  suited 
for  them  ;  they  re<iuire  no  water  after  they  nave  done  flower* 
ing  until  they  begin  to  grow  afresh ;  they  are  propagated  by 
o&hoots  from  the  bulbs  or  by  seed.  They  may  be  grown  in 
the  frame,  but  must  be  protected  from  frost  during  the  winter. 

(Don,  Gardener's  JHUionary ;  Babington,  Manual  ^ 
British  Botany;  Lindley,  Flora  Medica.) 

OX  Y^I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Polygoneae.  It  has  a  4-parted  perianth,  the  2  interior  seg- 
ments larger ;  6  stamens ;  2  stigmas ;  a  l*seeded  nut,  com- 
pressed, with  a  membranous  wing,  larger  than  the  persistent 
segments  of  the  perianth ;  embryo  central. 

O.  ren^annia,  Mountain-Sorrel,  is  the  only  spedes.  It  is 
found  on  the  highest  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  and  b  an 
inhabitant  of  Europe.  It  is  the  O.  digunia  of  many  botanists. 

(Babington,  Manwil  <f  British  Botany:  Koch,  Fhn 
Germanica,) 

.  OZONE  (from  the  Greek  5C*»,  to  smell)  is  tiie  name  given 
by  Professor  Schdnbein  of  Basle  to  an  odour  evolved  during 
the  progress  of  certam  electnMshemical  decompositions.  U 
is  also  produced  by  common  electric  sparks,  and  by  the 
working  of  an  ordinary  electrical  machine  in  the  air.  This 
odour  attracted  no  particular  notice  until  M.  Schonbdn 
called  the  attention  of  the  British  Association  to  it  in  1840, 
since  which  time  it  has  undergone  much  eiamination,  and 
various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  its  nature  and 
composition. 

Chone  is  evolved  at  the  anode,  or  positive  pole  of  a 

Slvanic  battery,  at  the  same  time  witn  ozygen^  during 
e  electrolisation  of  any  of  die  following  bodies,  viz.  water, 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  solutions  of  phosphoric  and  nitric 
adds,  potsasa,  and  many  oxysalts.  Of  these  dilute  sulphuric 
add  yidds  it  in  the  greatest  quantity.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  from  atmospheric  air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hvdrogen, 
carbonic  add,  and  nitrous  oxide,  by  naasmg  the  electrodes 
throuffh  a  doeely  fitting  cork  into  a  jar  filled  with  these  gaaes, 
and  trequenUy  making  and  breakinff  contact.  Under  the 
influence  of  heat  ozone  disappears,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained 
from  heated  solutions,  or  solutions  of  hydradds,  chlorides, 
bromides,  or  iodides,  the  presence  of  which,  evm  in  small 
quantities,  prevents  its  evolution  from  solutions  otherwise 
yielding  it  abundantly.  It  may  be  developed  by  electro- 
lizine  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  with  platinum  electrodes, 
by  |uacing  the  gas  collected  at  the  anode  over  ammonia  and 
water  to  absorb  the  chlorine.  Ozone  can  be  preserved  for 
a  lenffth  of  time  with  the  oxygen  collected  with  it  in  well 
dosed  botdes.  It  possesses  the  property  of  bleaching  litmus- 
paper  and  paper  coloured  with  indiso  or  a  solution  of  that 
suDstanoe.  It  is  readily  absorbea  by  mercury  and  the 
oxidizable  metals,  forming  oxides  with  them;  and  when 
the  sdutions  emdored  are  heated  its  affinity  for  metala  is  so 
matiy  increasea  that  it  combines  with  platinum  and  gold. 
Water  absorbs  it.  The  inspiration  of  ozone  is  veiy  in- 
jurious,  and  the  efl^cts  similar  to  those  resulting  from  chlorine 
and  bromine.  A  moose  is  killed  with  it  in  Hy^  minutes, 
and  M.  Schdnbein  states  that  he  was  seriously  aflected  by 
breathine  an  atmosphere  charged  with  it. 

The  electrodes  employed  in  these  experiments  have  a  great 
influence  in  respect  to  the  evolution  or  ozone.  '  With  water 
or  add  solutions  they  must  be  of  platinum  or  goki ;  for  when 
the  more  oxidizable  metals  are  used  it  enters  immediatdjr  into 
combination  with  them.  It  can  be  obtdned  from  air  or 
the  gases  above  enumerated  when  the  podtive  electrode  is 
copper,  iron,  nlver,  or  platinum,  and  zinc  negative,  but  not 
when  these  arranffements  are  reveived,  or  both  electrodes 
are  of  dnc  Wt&.  zinc,  when  either  podtive  or  negative,  a 
peculiar  scent  is  produced  in  nitrogen  and  hvdroj^n.  On 
dectrolidog  a  solution  of  sulphuric  add  the  following  results 
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•n  obtained :— with  pbcinitm  electradtt  die  odoor  if  very 
poirerful ;  but  it  is  not  prodnoed  when  copper,  sine,  or  iron 
electrodes  are  employed.  With  boxwood  charcoal  the  gis 
given  off  from  the  positive  pole  has  no  smell ;  but  when  ab- 
sorbed by  lime-water  it  turns  it  milky,  proving  the  bm  to  be 
carbonic  acid.  With  gas  charcoal,  sulphuretted  hydro^pea  is 
evolved  at  the  negative  pole  and  carbonic  acid  at  the  positive ; 
but  no  odoor  of  oione  is  produced.  With  a  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  the  odour  is  not  perceptible  until  the  gas  obtained 
from  platinum  electrodes  at  the  positive  pole  is  placed  over 
ammonia  and  water  to  abwrb  the  chlorine.  The  residual  gas 
emits  the  peculiar  odoor. 

There  exists  much  yariance  in  the  experimental  results  with 
this  new  substance  ;  and  not  less  in  the  opinions  concerning  iu 
nature.  Professor  Schonbcin  considers  it  to  be  a  tritoxide  or 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Marignac  controverts  M.  8chbnbein*s 
conclusion,  that  it  is  to  be  derived  from  the  deoomooeition  of 
nitroecn,  as  he  obtained  it  from  water  free  from  this  latter  gas. 
Mr.  Williamson  would  prove  that  it  is  a  compound,  and  that 
hydroeen  is  one  of  ito  elementa,  he  having  obtained  it  fitHB  a 
nit  of  copper,  and  oassinff  the  oxygen  with  the  ozone  over 
metallic  copper  whicn  had  been  reduced  by  carbonic  oxide 
gas,  a  sensible  formation  of  water  resulted.  His  view  of  the 
subject  is,  that  osone  is  a  higher  oxide  of  hydrorai  than 
water,  although  not  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  of  Th^nard, 
which  is  not  volatile  like  ozone,  but  inodorous  and  fixed.  Mr. 
Gann  says  concerning  it,  *  I  am  induced  to  think  that  this 
peculiar  odour  may  be  emitted  from  all  metallic  bodies  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  oxidation  or  combination  with  other 
bodies;'  and  '  tnat  all  metals  have  the  power  of  emitting  it, 
when  put  into  a  peculiar  electrical  state,  that  is,  when  the 
metsls  are  in  a  state  of  transition  previous  to  oxidation  or  ood- 
bination ;'  and  Mr.  Lake,  who  claims  to  have  denonstrated 
that  the  electric  fluid  is  a  substance,  to  which  he  has  given 
'the  name  of  pyrogen  [Ptbogbit,  P.  C.  S.],  considers  that  it  ba 
compound  or  this  substance  with  oxygen,  that  is,  an  oxide  of 
pyrogen.  He  aays,  '  It  would  seem  indeed  the  necessary 
mference  of  Mr.  uann's  experimenta  (the  evolution  of  osone 
from  oxygen  and  the  other  gasses)  that  oxygen  enters  into 
the  composition  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  for  oaoae  is  deve- 
loped, except  in  these  two  instances,  from  oxygen  and  ita  com- 
poundsy  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  pyrogen,  and 
nence  it  would  follow  that  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  contain 
oxysen.* 

The  inc/uirjr  concerning  the  substance  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  cnemical  science,  ss  it  involves  the  question  or  the 
nature  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  frimi  each  of 
which  it  can  be  obtabed.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  oxygen  is 
one  of  the  elementa  of  oaone.  If,  therefore,  hydrogen  is 
the  other,  it  follows  that  oxygen  is  a  compound  into  the  cons- 
pontion  of  which  hydrogen  enters ;  that  oxygen  is  an  elensent 
of  hydrogen ;  and  that  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  ele- 
menta of  nitrogen,  since  onme  can  be  evolved  from  each  of 


it  is  to  be  mnvked  dMt  lUi  bt  rin» 
grees  with  Mr.  6.  J.  Knox's  dJMoveiy,  tkst  itii»(i« 
pound  of  hydrogen  and  nliooii.    TbttsUevcrth<v««i 


is  a  com[^ 

M.  Marif^'s  oiHrnon,  that  it  cannot  bs  otamd  bv  *m 
decomposition  of  nitrogen,  and  confirms  M.Scboabnt*!  to  ik 
contrary  enect.* 

Mr.  Gann's  opiaioo,  in  sabstanoe  and  as  br  m  it  r«t, 
OMncides  with  Mr.  Lake's,  for  he  eonsidefs  saoae  to  ^rm 
between  the  oxidation  or  oombuiation  of  the  asteb  vrtfc  ^ 
substances  exhibited  to  them  and  the  time  wbea  chtBin)  r%> 
commences.  According  to  the  views  of  the  Ittttr,  mm 
must  be  present  and  of  paramount  importanes  in  the  prvwi 
of  acidifaction  and  oxidation,  for  he  shows  thsl  both  oii^n 
snd  the  electric  fluid  (which  he  eonsiden  the  sIcmi  -4 
osone  to  be)  are  required  to  form  an  acid  [Pnouss,  F.C  > 
and  of  course  an  oxide.  If  this  view  be  eorreet  it  sccsma  W 
the  disappearance  of  osone  whef«  the  more  ozidiahb  »«« 
are  exhioited  to  it,  and  also  for  the  fomatioo  of  csHnsir  v4 
when  acid  aolutions  are  electrolised  with  esrban  ss  the  i 
electrode. 

Some  singular  phenomena  connected  with  osont  vtrt  «i 
served  by^  Professor  Schonbein,  strongly  iodicstivt  c^  n 
electric  origin,  if  not  of  ita  electric  compositioB.  Wbn  «^ 
fectly  dean  and  dry  plates  of  gold  or  platimni  vt  i— m  i 
in  oxyeen  containing  oaooe,  they  acquire  a  negstivflr  tiniK 
state  of  polarity.  Sil  ver  and  copper  also  becooe  thai  tktt^, 
but  in  a  far  less  degree  than  gold  or  platinoB.  TV  ^ 
thus  polarized  retain  their  dectric  powers  ta  sir  (or  i  na- 
sideraole  time,  but  rapidly  lose  them  when  pIssH  e« 
hydrogen  gas,  in  which,  if  retained  a  wtStknt  mr.  iWi 
acQuire  an  opposite  state,  becoming  positivdy  polsrwd. 

When  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  plate  of  ^M  or  potpv  % 
is  exposed  to  an  electric  brush  it  becomes  ^omA^^knu. 
the  degree  of  polarity  depending  on  the  nataro  of  tW  pu« 
and  the  time  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  bmb  inniar  Ave  t 
This  power  may  be  attributed,  according  to  ths  imii^ » 
above  theories,  to  the  femation  of  onone  by  the  iimhmem 
of  the  electric  fluid  of  the  brush  with  the  osvgva  tixyr 
If  the  p<^t  from  which  the  electric  biwJi  ii  hsmc  ^ 
moistened  with  water,  the  electricity  still  contiaiwi  tohr  c-n 
off,  but  the  power  of  polarising  the  plates  is  lost,  skvb  *^. 
u  no  doubt  produced  by  the  water  ahsurtaag  tW  m» 
Heat,  which  destroys,  or  exposure  to  hydrogen,  vhirk  ■«'ra 
the  oeetricity  of  a  piste  that  has  been  poMard  bv  nf^n 
to  oxygen  oontainmg  osone,  exerta  n  precisely  naiibraroa 
on  plates  polariaed  by  the  electric  bmah. 

(i^csrfwji  If  Lomdom  Bbeirk^  &Ml)r.  I**!^: 
p.  IfiO;  JUporU  if  the  Briiuk  AmKtatiom,  IMO.  /H 
ieehmie  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  ti«  p.  S60 ;  AiAm^ 
1845,  pp.  690,  674,  723;  Ckmmrwi  Gmum,  Sf^Mi^ 
1848.) 

•  AMoiMxm  to Piuft—  8ebSnbrtB,»Hiati«  baiiiatti^lM  am^m* 
hy^mhlork  ■eld,  uA  to  ooapoMd  oTvmm  mi  fciiiiim 
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to  Madrid  bj  the  lii?ititioo  of  the  duke  de  Olivwes,  who 
nocured  him  the  appointiiient  of  paintor  to  the  king,  PhiHp 
IV.  It  waf  at  this  time  tliat  Velaaqnez  painted  hia  equestrian 
portrait  of  Phiiip,  upon  whidi  Paicheoo  wroto  a  sonnet,  in 
which  Philip  waa  compared  with  Alexander,  and  Velasqnei 
with  Apdles.    (Cean  Berroudei,  Diceumario^  ▼.  161.) 

Pacheoo,  during  this  Tidt  to  Madrid,  among  many  other 
worlcs,  executed  one  which  liardly  accords  with  the  present 
notions  of  the  occupation  of  a  mat  painter,  tliough  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  great  artists  nt)m  rery  earlrages  to  paint 
tlieir  statues :  it  was  common  in  the  time  or  Plato  and  of 
Alexander.  [Nicias,  P.  C.  S.]  Pacheco  dressed,  gilded, 
and  painted  (et^fb)  for  the  duchess  of  Olivares,  a  statue, 
probably  of  wood,  of  the  Virgin,  by  Joan  Gomez  de  Mora, 
tor  2000  reals.  The  wotIl  was  much  admired,  and  by  none 
more  than  Eugenie  Caxes,  who,  says  Cean  Bermndes,  esti- 
mated the  deraration  at  500  ducats.  Wliat  this  process 
exactly  was  it  is  not  evident  from  this  mere  mention ;  out  the 
object  generally  in  these  painted  wooden  ima^  appears  to 
have  hS&ci  to  obtain  an  exact  imitation  in  the  mmutest  detail, 
perpetual  fiicsimiles.  The  effect  of  such  images,  called  Paaoa, 
must  be  experienced  to  be  comprehended.  The  Spaniards 
dress  them  as  well  as  paint  them.  Their  churches  were 
crowded  with  such  works ;  but  most  have  now  been  removed 
to  museums. 

Pacheco  returned  to  Seville,  where  his  hoose  became  a 
chief  resort  of  all  men  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of  taste,  and 
among  his  most  intimate  associates  were  the  Jesuits  of  Seville, 
who  asnsted  him  in  his  '  Arte  de  la  Pintura,'and  were  indeed 
the  authors  of  that  part  which  b  devoted  to  sacred  art ;  and 
doubtless  to  them  is  due  the  austere  morality  which  characker- 
ives  Pacheoo's  principles  of  art.  He  is  noticed  above  as  having 
been  the  fint  artist  who  painted  images  nroperiy.  He  pnl^ 
tished  an  essay  partly  on  this  subject  m  1622,  complaininsp  of 
sculptors  painting  their  own  stetues.  But  the  genenuitr 
of  Doradofm  and  EUtjfadoreB  worked  so  badly,  that  sued 
sculptors  as  Juan  Martmez  Montanes  and  Alonio  Cano  felt 
compelled  to  dress  and  colour  their  own  stetues.  Padieoo 
however  coloured  many  stetees  for  Montafies,  including  the 
St.  Jerome  of  the  monastery  of  Santiponce.  Montafies  gene- 
rally made  a  contract  with  his  employers,  to  be  allowed  to 
Mperintend  the  toilet  of  his  own  stetues.  Mr.  Ford  gives 
some  curious  details  about  the  toilete  of  these  Spanish  images. 
No  man  is  allowed  in  Spain  to  undress  the  PatOy  or  Sagnada 
Inuxgen  of  the  Virgin ;  and  some  images  had  their  mistresses 
of  tlie  robes  {Camenra  MajfOf^  and  a  chamber  (Camerik) 
where  their  toilet  was  made.  The  duty  has,  however,  now 
devolved  upon  old  muds :  and  <  ha  quedado  para  vestir  ima- 
gines ' — she  has  gone  to  dress  imaces,  has  become  a  term  of 
reproach.  Emlvoidering  rich  aresses  for  images  of  the 
Virein  is  still  a  great  occupation  with  the  rich  and  pious  ladies 
of  Spain.  Similar  customs  prevailed  with  tiie  antienta.  But 
the  antiente,  says  Mr.  Ford,  paid  much  more  attention  to  the 
decorum  and  propriety  of  costume  than  the  Spanish  clervv. 
In  the  remote  villages  and  in  the  mendicant  oonvente  the 
most  ridiculous  masooerades  were  exhibited,  such  as  the 
Saviour  in  a  court  dress,  with  wig  and  iireeches.  Some 
figures  have  only  heads,  feet,  and  arms,  the  bodies  being  mere 
blocks,  because  destined  to  be  covered  with  drapery ;  they  are 
called  *  imagines  a  vestir.'  Before  the  French  occupation  of 
Spain  there  were  fifty  of  these  images  in  Seville  alone,  which 
were  carried  in  various  processions  in  the  holy  week,  and  on 
other  ffreat  occasions. 

Pacneco  died  at  Seville  in  1654.  His  works,  though  not 
vigorous,  are  correct  in  form,  effective  in  light  and  shade, 
studied  in  composition,  and  simple  in  attitude  ;  but  they  have 
little  colour,  are  dry,  and  ratner  feeble  or  timid  in  their 
handling.  These  defects  are  more  apparent  wlien  his  pictures 
are  seen  together  with  the  works  of  otner  Andalucian  painters, 
who  have  generally  made  colouring  their  principal  study,  and 
have  comparatively  neglected  pori^  of  form.  Besides  many 
religions  pictores,  he  minted  or  drew  in  crayons  neariy  four 
hundred  portraits,  the  oest  of  which  is  that  of  his  own  wife. 
One  of  his  sitters  also  was  Miguel  Cervantes. 

His  Arte  de  FiMura^  w  AmHouedad^  y  Ortmdezai^  4to., 
Seville,  1649,  pp.  641,  a  remarkably  scarce  book,  is  conridered 
an  indispensable  guide  by  the  painten  of  the  school  of  Seville ; 
it  is  very  elementary,  and  is  sud  also  to  be  a  work  of  great 
learning  on  the  subject,  and  is  held  throughout  Spain  to  be 
the  best  work  on  painting  in  the  Spanish  lansroage :  it  is  in 
three  parts— histoiy,  theory,  and  practice.  His  works  are 
seldom  seen  out  of  Seville ;  and  he  is  even  very  inadeouatelv 
represented  in  the  splendid  gdlery  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid. 


His  masterpiece  is,  or  perimm  rather  waS|  the  ahvpiRt «( 
the  Archanoel  BTichael  expeUhig Satan  from  Pb^m,  «^,  a 
was  in  the  dunt^h  of  Saa  Alberto  at  Seville;  butthH«Ki-i 
waa  one  of  Soult's  magaainea.  There  are  still  al  Sevi..*  la 
altarpieee  of  the  Conception  at  San  Lorenao,  two  |nrtin«  f 
San  Feniando  in  San  Clementi ;  and  a  picture  ia  8m  A>ur.. 
Themetlmdic  sjstem  of  Cean  Bermuda  to  meotioa  iW  if> «,; 
of  all  the  moat  edebmtod  worka  of  the  great  Sfwuib  m&.*"i 
eventually  coatSpain  the  greater  portion  of  these  »crii.  \v  li 
dictionaiy  was  used  by  the  French  raaraJs  and  odi^  u 
an  inventory  of  what  waa  valuable,  ana  directed  thciB  tn  tt. 
placea  where  theaa  worka  were  to  be  Ibond.  Not  i  a  i 
of  the  wofka  of  Pacheoo  deaeribed  by  BcroMdct  as  u  n-  .. 
is  now  to  be  found  tliere.  Paclieoo*a  own  portiatt  itj  luu^  , 
is  in  the  Spanish  BMiseam  in  the  Louvre. 

Pacheoo  ooUected  the  poema  of  his  friaal  Uwur. . .  . 
Herrerm,  and  published  them  with  a  portrait,  in  Itrj  i.  i 
own  poems  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  poblitkcil  m « .*.. 
lected  form.    Bermudea  has  printed  a  few  m  his  Dktv  •  ^rr 

(Cean  Bermudea,  Diedomano  Huioneodeioimai  im^'  u 
Prqfeaore*  de  Iom  BeUoM  Ariei  an  JSepdSa.) 

PACHYCCVRMUS,  a  genua  of  Gnoid  foisU  fiibet.  f-- 
the  lias  of  England  and  Wirtembenr.     (Agassis.) 

PACUYCETHALUS,  a  genua  of  lo^fiibei  tr . 
Sheppey.    (Agaarix.) 

PACHY^ODON,  a genos of  Dimyariaa  Condufcn. i.o 
in  the  lias  and  oolites.  (Strickland.)  Thb  is  the  genu  <  t*. 
dinia  of  Agaasixy  and  indudea  part  of  tha  Uommuak  «' 
Sowerby. 

PA(:HY'PT£RIS,  a  genua  of  foaaU  Feiw,  ftw  the »... 
ofYorkshuie.    (BronniitfO 

PACKING-PRESS.  The  hvdnalic  press  isvcDuvi  i 
Mr.  Bramah,  iMsidea  being  nana  to  draw  piles,  ttm,  u 
from  the  ground,  or  to  prove  the  strength  of  amterab,  v  f* 
quently  employed  to  pack  or  comprcas  bales  of  lineo,  «n-*. 
and  the  like  goods  into  small  dimenaiona  for  the  eoBTnurti* 
of  transport.  A  description  of  tliia  oMchine  has  bcrb  r  '* 
under  HTDEAUUca.  P.  C. ;  and  it  b  intended  btre  a  -  • 
to  notice  the  metfaoa  en|dopred  by  Mr.  Bariow  to  iirir;j 
the  thickness  which  the  cylinder  should  have  m  order  n*-.  » 
strength  may  be  in  eqnilibrio  with  the  strain  to  abKb  :: 
subject  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  witfam  it 

Within  anjjr  horiaontal  sectioa  of  the  cylinder  the  Un i"^ 
of  the  contiguous  partidea  of  metal  to  wpnte  frus  >«- 
another  in  a  direcoon  perpendicular  to  a  mmutltr  \»^  -: 
through  them,  in  conae^uence  of  tlie  expansion  |irodu(>«i 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  beeomaa  coatmnally  lim  fnu  ■ 
intenor  to  tlie  exterior  dreumfereoce  of  the  SNtios,  k^  » 
inversely  proportional  to  the  diatancea  of  the  particie  :-  * 
the  axis  of  the  cyluider ;  and  the  cohesive  power  o: 

partidea  ia,  ■-- ^"^    '  "    •  —  -- -  •   - 

sej^antkm, 

fluid  varies,  at  any  part 

that  part  from  the  axis.    It  follows  that  the  losisisnrr  of  •• 

at  such  part  of  a  aection  to  the  moaseotom  of  the  ]ircv  -* 

inversely  proportioiial  to  the  sqnara  of  tlie  distaaes  tno.  ■ 


va    wiv   vjiiuwvr  ,    MOV   luv  vuhvhw   ww   »•     ' 

ia,  bjr  the  lawa  of  flastidtT,  pnmtioasl  m 
s,  while  the  strahi  prodiwed  bjr  the  ^imui  «^'  •' 
es,  at  any  part  oi  toe  aectioii,  with  the  dUtajn-r  - 


Therefore  r  repreaentinsr  the  radina  of  the  ialtrior  ^r»i 
of  the  cylinder,  i  the  whde  thirknaas,  and  s  snjr  «Ar.> 
distance  from  the  interior  snriiMe  towards  the  estenor, «.  •' 

mchea;  ibaiJ^J^^^  if  maltiplied  by  9«,  the  csr^- 

ference(nui.=;iy  and  by  the  foreeof  cohesion  onsiqw  • 
of  the  metal,  will  express  the  renstanee  produced  bf  » tr.:: 
lus  which  is  one  indi  deep  in  a  direction  parsltd  to  theu^ 

That  integral^  for  the  whde  thidmeaa  f,  ia  ^ ;  t^  " 


/  (in   poonda)   denoting  the   force  of 
expresses  the  whole  resistanoe. 


7^t 


IffQn  pounds)  represent  the  form  en  asqosrrorti' 
the  interior  surface,  by  which  the  lauiura  of  the  io«i  ^  ' 
to  stram  the  cylinder,  ^rrf  will  denote  the  whole  «**■  - 
the  same  annulus ;  therefore,  cquathig  the  atreagdi  sad  c 

there  is  obtained 


«-.^ 


Thts  value  of  t  expreasea  the  required 
PACO.     [Llama,  P.  C] 
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[SnAM-VMnL, 


PADDLES,   PADDL&WHEELS. 
P.  C,  pp,  4W.  496,  608.] 

PAEuEfRIA,  a  genus  of  plum  Monginr  to  die  niAiina 
order  Cmchonaoeae.  It  Im  a  snail  6>tootlwd  pemaDflBt 
caiys,  a  ftumel-shaped  ooroUa,  hairy  inside,  6-lobed,  and  with 
a  plaited  estivation.  Tliere  are  6  stamens,  sometinies  abor- 
tive ;  the  anthen  oblong,  neartj  sesnle  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
tabe.  The  style  is  not  protnided,  and  the  stisma  bifid.  The 
berry  is  small,  roundish,  and  globose,  tri-celTed,  with  a  aeed 
in  each  cell.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  nsoally  ma^ 
semal. 

P,  JMda  has  a  woody  twhimg  stem,  romud  and  smoodi. 
The  (esYes  are  oblong  or  lanceolate,  oordate  at  the  base  and 
glabrous.  The  panicles  aziUary,  tennnial,  <»po8ite,  short, 
and  few  flowered.  The  flowers  are  nsoally  or  a  deep  pink, 
the  bracts  ovate,  the  calyx  6-toothed,  the  corolla  with  a  long 
tsbe  somewhat  gibbons  and  woolly  inside;  the  limb  narrow 
and  divided  into  6-cordate  crenubte  segments.  The  berry 
is  dry,  compressed,  having  6  Unes  on  esch  side,  l-celled,  and 
2  needed.  The  seeds  are  smooth,  compressed,  enlarged  with 
a  somewhat  membranoos  rinff  all  roand.  The  leaves  hare  a 
▼eiy  fatid  and  alliaceoos  oifoor  when  bnused,  yet  diey  are 
used  to  impregnate  baths  and  are  administered  in  a  decoction 
Boedicinally  in  cases  of  retention  of  nrine  and  some  febille 
oomplaintB,  According  to  Rozborgh  the  root  is  used  by  the 
Hindus  as  an  emetie.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  Japan  and  the  Molnccas. 

P.  temoia  has  an  erect  smooth  trichotomons  stem  with 
triangular  bruichlets ;  leaves  8  in  a  whorl ;  oblong  hm- 
ceolate  axillary  tricfaotomoos  corymbs  shorter  than  the  leaves ; 
the  limb  of  the  cahrx  campsnnlate  and  obscurely  6-toothed. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  on  the  mountains 
wliich  border  on  Silhet  The  flowers  are  nther  laige. 
ftmnel-shaped,  white,  on  loi^  filiform  pedicels,  each  pedicel 
having  a  pair  of  linear  ciliated  brscts  above  the  middle.  The 
flowers  are  said  to  be  finsgrant  when  Iresh,  but  emit  a  very 
oAensBve  smell  on  bebg  steeped  in  water  after  they  have 


The  species  of  PiMderia  are  free  growers  and  will  strike 
poet  in  any  kfaid  of  light  rich  soil  under  a  hand-glam. 

(Don,  Gardma^§  Dktkmaryi  Lindlev,  Fhm  Jfedfeo.) 

PAGA'NI,  GRE6(yRIO,  was  bom  at  Florence  hi  16M : 
hia  bther,  Francesco  Pmgani,  died  aged  only  thirty,  when  his 
SMI  was  bat  three  yean  old.  Gregorio  was  an  exc^ent 
ootoimt,  was  firat  ti:e  pnnil  of  Santi  TIti,  and  afterwards  of 
(Sigoli,  and  beesme  one  of  the  first  and  most  able  reformers 
of  the  Ftorsntme  school  from  the  low  state  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Mind  followen  of  the  anatomical  school 
of  Midnel  Angeio.  rToacAv  School  or  PAiHrrao,  P.  C] 
Barood  and  Siuiiti  Titi  were  the  leaden  of  the  new  school, 
bet  CSgoli  was  Its  prindpsl  representative,  and  Pagani  adhered 
ao  dooelT  to  the  style  of  his  friend  and  master  Cigoli,  that  he 
osed  to  be  tormed  the  second  Cigoli.  His  masterpiece,  how- 
flie  Ffaidhig  of  the  Croos  by  8t  Helena,  In  the  Car. 
I  buret  m  the  fire  which  destroyed  that  building  in 
1771,  and  Pigsmls  reputation  has  j^reatly  suflbred  hi  coo« 
sequence,  though  there  is  a  print  of  it  by  G.  B.  Cecchi  and 
B.  Eredi.  Few  of  his  works  still  renwin ;  one  of  the  prin- 
fip«l  ia  a  fivsoo  in  Santa  Maria  Novella:  his  easel-pictures  hi 
oil  are  also  rare.  He  died  at  Flotenee  hi  1606 :  Matteo 
Roselli  was  his  scholar. 

(Baldimnci,  NotugiedeiPnifhmnddDmgiio^  fte. ;  Lanxi, 
Stmia  PiUorieOy  9te.) 

FAGANI'NI,  NICOLO,  whoae  European  fame  as  a 
violiaiat,  whether  justlv  acquired  or  not,  entitles  him  to  notice 
aoMig  distingnidied  dbarsden,  was  bom  at  Genoa,  in  1784. 
Hia  lather,  a  commission-broker,  played  on  the  mandolme, 
bat  liillj  aware  of  the  inferiority  or  an  instrument  so  limited 
ia  power,  he  pot  a  violin  into  his  son's  hands,  and  Initiated  him 
ia  the  prmd^les  of  music.  The  child  succeeded  so  well  under 
pareatal  taitioay  that  at  eight  yean  of  age  he  nlayed  three 
tames  a  week  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  public  saloons. 
Attheaame  period  he  composed  a  sonata.  In  his  ninth  year, 
Iwmaa  pbeed  under  the  mstnictioo  of  Costa,  first  violoncellist 
af  Goaea;  then  had  lessons  of  Rolla,  a  famous  performer 
ad  finally  studied  counterpoint  at  Parma 
id  tiie  eelebrated  maedro  Faer.  He  now 
engagement  at  Lucca,  where  he  chiefly  associated 
with  perHMs  who  at  the  ffamtng-table  stripped  him  of  his 
gaiaa  as  quicklv  as  he  aeqtnred  them.  He  there  received  the 
•upointment  or  director  of  orchestn  to  the  court,  at  which 
the  Priacem  Klisa  Baodochi,  sister  of  Napoleon,  prerided, 
Bviled,  to  the  full  extent  of  her  means,  superior 


talent  of  every  kind.  In  1813  he  performed  at  liilan;  f^^ 
vean  after,  at  Turm;  and  subsequenUy  at  Florence  and 
Naples.  In  1828  he  visited  Viemia,  where  a  very  popular 
violinist  and  composer,  Mayseder,  asked  him  how  he  produced 
such  new  effiaeti.  His  reply  was  characteristic  of  a  selfish 
muid  :— *  Chacon  a  ses  secrets.'  In  that  capital  he  was 
accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife.  He  challenged  proofs 
of  his  ever  having  been  married,  which  could  not  be  produced. 
Then  he  was  charged  with  having  poignarded  his  mistress. 
This  he  also  publicly  refuted.  The  foct  is  tiiat  he  knew  better 
how  to  make  money  than  friends  wherever  his  thint  of  gold 
led  him.  Avarice  was  his  master-passion,  and,  seccmd  to  uiis, 
gross  sensuality  in  his  intercourse  with  the  female  sex. 

The  vear  1881  found  Fsganini  in  Paris,  in  which  excitable 
capital  be  produced  a  sensation  hardly  inferior  to  that  created 
by  the  visit  of  a  truly  great  musician,  Rossini.  Even  this 
renowned  compostf  wss  earned  awav  by  the  current  of  popular 
opinion.  Being  asked  how  he  liked  the  new  violinist,  he 
replied, '  I  have  wept  but  three  times  in  my  life :  &«t,  on 
the  fidlure  of  my  earliest  opera ;  the  second  time,  when  in 
a  boat  with  some  friends,  a  turkey  stufied  with  tnifitos  (tme 
dmek  amx  iruffiss),  provided  for  our  dinner,  tumbled  into  the 
water ;  and,  tnirdly,  on  hearing  Paganini  for  tiie  first  time.' 
The  pablic  of  Brussels,  however,  were  moved  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.  Accordiuff  to  M.  F^tis^  Paganini's  perw 
fonnance  at  a  concert  given  by  him  in  that  city,  jvoduoed  only 
laughter,  which  continued  durinjp  the  whole  of  it  He  arrived 
in  England  in  1831,  and  immediately  announced  a  concert  at 
the  Itelian  Opera-House,  at  a  price  which,  if  acceded  to, 
would  have  yielded  3391/.  per  night.  He  had  heard,  all  over 
the  Continent,  of  the  gullimlity  of  tiie  British  public,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  and  of  their  lavish  expendi* 
tore  on  foreign  perfmmen ;  but  the  attempt  was  too  audacious, 
even  for  these,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abate  his  demands ; 
though  he  succeeded  in  dnwing  audiences  fifteen  niffhts  in 
that  season  at  the  ordinary  hish  fnices  of  the  King's  Theatre. 
He  also  gave  concerti  in  oUier  parts  of  London,  and  per- 
formed at  benefits,  always  taking  at  these  a  large  proportion 
of  the  proceeds,  and  firequentiy  3ie  whole.  He  visited  most 
of  our  great  towns,  where  his  good  fortune  still  attended  him. 
He  was  asked  to  plav  at  the  Commemontion  Festival  at 
Oxford,  in  1884,  and  demanded  1000  gumeas  for  hia 
asBstance  at  three  concerts.  Need  we  add  that  his  terms  were 
soomfullv  rejected  ? 

Paganmi  died  at  Nice  in  1840,  of  a  diseased  larynx 
(pktkim  lanmg^e).  By  his  will,  dated  1837,  he  gave  his  two 
sistera  legacies  of  80,000  and  70,000  francs;  his  mother  a 
pension  of  1300 ;  the  mother  of  his  son  Achillino  (a  Jewess  of 
Milan)  a  similar  pension ;  and  the  rest  of  his  fortune, 
amounting  to  four  millions,  devolved  on  his  son.  These  and 
other  facts  before  related,  we  give  on  the  authority  of  the 
Biognqihie  UmvtneUB. 

Paganini  certainly  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  great  per- 
former, but  sacrificed  his  art  to  his  avarice.  His  mastery  over 
the  violin  was  almost  marvdloos,  though  he  made  an  ignoble 
use  of  his  power  by  employinv  it  to  captivate  the  mob  of  pre-> 
tended  amateun  by  feats  litue  better  than  sleight-of-hand. 
His  performance  on  a  single  string,  and  the  perfection  of  his 
hwmonicg,  were  very  extrsordinaiy ;  but  whv,  as  was  asked 
at  the  time,  be  conmied  to  one  string  when  there  are  four  at 
command  that  would  answer  every  musical  purpose  so  much 
better?  His  tone  was  pore  thouffh  not  strong,  his  strings 
baring  been  of  smaller  oiameter  than  ususl,  to  enable  him  to 
strain  them  at  j^essnre ;  for  he  tuned  his  instrament  most 
c^riciously.  He  could  be  a  very  expressive  f^er:  we 
have  heard  hun  produce  efiects  deeply  pathetic  £Lis  arpe^^ 
gios  evinced  his  Knowledge  of  harmony,  and  some  few  or  his 
compositions  exhibit  many  original  trsits.  But  money  was  his 
object,  and  he  attained  it  Were  the  French,  continumg  their 
not  uncommon  practice,  to  put  the  principal  incidents  of 
Paganini's  lifo  mto  a  dramatic  form,  '  All  for  gain,  or  fair 
fome  well  lort,'  would  make  an  appropriate  titie  to  the  piece. 

(Bidgnwkie  Unkermtte^  SmgAimaU ;  Harmomoon.) 

PAGGi;  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  bora  of  an 
antient  and  noble  family  at  Genoa,  m  1684.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Luca  Cambiaso,  and  was  distinguished  chiefiy  as  a 
painter,  but  he  was  also  a  sculptor  and  ardiitect.  AUwt  the 
year  1580  he  was  obliged  to  flv  from  Genoa  in  consequence 
of  an  ui^ortnnate  homicide  which  the  absurd  conduct  of  a 
friend  brought  upon  him.  Paggi  went  to  Florence,  and, 
under  the  protection  of  the  grand-dukes  Francesco  I.  and 
Ferdinando,  there  lived  in  peace  and  with  re]^tation,  until 
he  was  recalled   through  Archbishop  Sinnasio.  aflerwaids 
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eMtlmtl,  to  GcDOA  aboQi  1600,  where  he  eiecated  eeveii] 
eioelleiii  worka,  and  gave  a  great  imiwUe,  etpecially  in  colour- 
ing, to  the  Genoese  ichool  of  painting,  of  which  he  waa  the 
itU  maater  in  his  time.    Ilia  maslenjiecet  are  considered  two 


pictnrea  in  San  Bartolomeo,  and  the  Slaughter  of  the  In- 
Docenti  belonging  to  the  Doria  fiunilv,  painted  in  1606. 
Paggi  died  in  1627.  In  1607  be  published  a  short  treatise 
on  the  theory  of  painting,  entitled  *  DeHoixione,  o  sia  Divisione 
della  Pittura :'  he  wrote  it  in  conse(|uence  of  his  objecting  to 
aome  of  the  stateroeoU  of  Lomazzo  in  bis  *  Trattato '  and  his 
*  Idea  del  Tempto  della  Pittura.'  Paggi*s  treatise  is  extremely 


(Soprani,  VH€  de*  Pittori^  ix.  Gawveti;  Lena,  Siaria 
Piiiarica^  &c.) 

PAJOU,  AUGUSTIN,  a  distinguished  French  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1730,  and  was  the  pupil  of  J.  B.  Le- 
moine,  likewise  a  sculptor  of  eminence,  rajou  obtained  the 
grand  prixe  for  sculpture  in  the  Fr<»nch  Academy,  in  1748, 
and  accordingly  went  as  a  pensioner  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  Rome,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  Gabet 
mentions  that  Pi^  was  the  sculptor  of  about  two  hundred 
works,  in  bronze,  marble,  stone,  wood,  and  even  in  paper  or 
pasteboard ;  and  he  gives  a  list  of  some  of  those  whicn  ne  ex- 
hibited. In  1768  be  exhibited  a  sketch  of  the  tomb  of  Su- 
nislaus.  King  of  Poland,  and  tkther-in-law  of  Louis  XV. ; 
a  sutue  in  lead,  of  the  natural  size,  for  the  Duchess  of  Maca- 
nn,  representing  Love  as  ruler  of  the  elements;  and  four 
laige  ooloanl  figures  in  stone  for  the  garden  of  the  Palais- 
Royal,  representing  Mars,  Prudence,  Liberality,  and  ApoUo. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works :— Pluto  hold- 
ing Cerberus,  chained  (for  this  work  oe  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy) ;  Psyche  abandoned  (in  the  Luxembourg)  ; 
•tatues  of  Pascal,  Turenne,  Bossuet,  Euflbn,  and  Descartes ; 
the  sculptures  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Palais-Royal,  ordered  by 
Louis  XVl.  He  executed  also  the  sculptures  of  the  Salle  de 
rOpera  at  Versailles ;  the  omamenta  or  the  Palais  Bourbon ; 
and  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans ;  and  also  the  Naiades  of  the 
south  and  west  faces  of  the  Fontaine  des  Innooens.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1809.  He  was  made  one  of  the  profesaon  of  the 
French  Academy  of  ArU  in  1767  ;  and  waa  aubsequently  a 
member  of  the  French  Institut.  His  style  was  natural  and 
manlv,  and  was  so  lar  the  exponent  of  his  own  chancier.  His 
son  Jacques  Augustin  Pajou  was  a  painter  of  sreat  merit. 

(Gabet,  ZHctiomnaire  de$  Ariist€$  de  fJScoU  Framqaim, 

*c.) 

PAUBOGRAPHY  (from  ««AWf,  'old,*  and  ypm^. 
'  writing  *)  is  a  tern  applied  to  express  the  knowledge  of  the 
antient  styles  of  writing,  or  the  study  of  the  characteri  and 
iUuminatioos  of  ancient  manoscripta.  Paheogrephy  ia  a  com- 
parativelt  recent  study  respecting  its  ornaments,  but  it  has 
very  lately  been  the  subject  f^  much  lahorioua  application  in 
all  respecu ;  and  the  age  of  a  MS.  may  be  now  approximated 
from  the  form  and  style  of  its  character,  thoup^h  it  cannot  be 
«trictly  ascertained.  The  nresent  article  ia  directed  partico- 
uxly  to  the  ornament  and  general  illumination  of  antient 
MSS.,  and  their  ooonectioo  with  the  progress  of  painting, 
and  not  to  calligraphy  or  to  the  study  of  SfSS.  historicallv, 
which  is  treated  of  in  the  '  Penny  Cvclojp»lia.'  The  whole 
subject  ia  perfectlv  illustrated,  generally,  in  the  splendid  work 
recently  jniblisheJ  in  Paria  by  ChampoUion  Figeac,  and  Aiinfi 
ChafflpoUioo,  Fils,  which  contains  fiM>aimiles  from  moat  of  the 
principal  MSS.  extant  in  Europe,  admirably  executed  by  Sil- 
vestre  {PaUograpkie  Umiverselk,  CoUtdum  de  Fat-^SMiei 
d'Ecriime  de  tarn  ie§  PetttJtt  et  de  Um  (e$  TeauM,  par  M. 
Silvestre,  1839-42,  4  voU.  folio). 

The  first  work  which  treaU  of  this  subject  with  regard  to 
omamcBt  b  Dibdin's  Bibiiogm^fhical  Deeemtenm,  publiahed 
in  1817,  which  was  followed  by  the  more  comprehensive  work 
of  D'Aginoourt  in  1823,  Hiatoure  de  VArt  par  ie$  MmmmunU^ 
but  which  treats  chiefly  of  Greek  and  Italian  MSS.,  and  the 
iUostratioos  are  uncoloured.  D'Aginoourt  waa  the  first  to 
promulgate  the  treasurea  of  the  Vatican  Library  in  thia  depart- 
ment of  art.  A  very  beautiful  work  in  coloun,  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  on  this  subject  was  publiahed  in  London,  m  1833, 
IBmmmaied  OmamemU  nUcfedJrom  MSS.  m^  earfy  Prmted 
Books,  from  ike  Surik  to  the  Sevemteemik  CetHwy,  dmwn  and 
engraved  by  Ilcnry  Shaw,  with  descriptions  aadan  introduo- 
tioo  bjr  Sir  F.  Madden,  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Mttteum«  There  are  many  papers  on  this  subject  in  the 
Anrhmologia ;  and  a  series  of  articles  on  the  *  Progreas  of  the 
An  of  Illuminating  Manuscripts,'  with  illustmtive  woodcuts, 
wm  oublishrd  in  the  Pemw  Mog^ime  of  18311. 

The  dluoiinatioo  of  MSa.  waa  in  pnictioe  aBOOg  the 


Ronaana.  This  ia  known  fIroiB  1 

there  are  no  MSS.  extant 

third  caatury  of  the  ChiistiaB  em.    Pertiails  \ 

prefixed  to  the  writing  of  anthon :  Martial  Uit.  )»» i »». 

tions  one  of  Virgil  which  waa  prefixed  toa  MS. of  k*  vin. 

and  Varro,  says  Pliny  (IftsT.  AnT.,  xxxv.  i),  mhik:    , 

portraito  of  700  distinguished  men  in  his  aiiiien,  >m  «•- 

persed  them  over  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  illuminating  of  MSS.  ia  generally  eonsidvid  « •  •  - 
necting  link  between  antient  and  modem  pamtiii|c.  hsi  ck%.* 
at  the  revival  of  painting  MSS.  were  illomiaated  \n  vm^'> 
the  callignphists  must  have  been  alwaya  a  ihstia«t  cIm  r 
even  the  initial  letters  and  borders  were  exccuiid  bj  a  n ; 
persons  from  those  who  wrote  the  MSS.,  uhteh  a  it»  -. 
irom  the  fact  that  some  MSS.  want  the  iniiml  hvm  •  . 
gether,  the  spaces  beinr  left  to  be  filled  in  by  the  p-  v 
artist.    Though  many  illuminators  of  MSS.,  or  bmm^i  • 
about  the  revival  of    painting  became  snfaseqeiuil;  i««» 
painters,  it  b  not  likeW  that  |«inters  became  the  iUsBu 
of  MSS.  at  any  time,  beyond  the  execution  ef  tke  uaii.-** 
which  were  attached  to  them.     There  are  few  evma^'* 
ately  good  miniaturea  as  works  of  art  to  be  fonad  m  oy  M^^ 
and  the  beat  of  all  are  thoae  executed  ^  the  a  if  ni* 
Memlin^  and  his  neariy  contemporary  Ginlie  Qovis»  t  m.  *• 
of  Croatia,  who  died  1 678,  aged  eighty ;  esccuied  tha«  * « • 
the  time  when  painting  was  at  iu  highest  stslt  of  }vr  ■>  :.v 
which  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  great  works  wist  «t 
Flanders  and  Italy  then  abounded  icMhed  the  dfitm»> 
MSS.  as  well  aa  other  objects  of  taste,  the  1cm  lalfc— ir , 
the  greater ;  but  the  reverse  was  profaaUv  nevtr  thr  (wt.  i« 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  painting  ««  eitr  s  r 
way  improved  or  even  prrscrved  b^  the  iHiiasmsiifw  w  Kv 
The  lumutfon*  (from  minium  or  muiio,  red  lead ;  Fl  i*  cp 
Vitruvius  sometimes  mean  vermilion  by  miniam)  w  ii%  v 
have  been  the  only  painters  of  the  middle  agct,  bst  ttt  r 
an  inoorrect  assumptxm,  and  that  the  manaton  sIid  v«r  » 
revivers  of  painting  in  the  tenth  and  ekrvenlh  ccbusws* 
mere  thecvy  founded  on  assumption.     Constsatiaople  ikvi  ■ 
had  its  paintera,  and  there  is  a  Lutia  woik  aataai,  o(  uar 
a  date  probably  aa  the  nii.th  century,  which  titais  si  }tman 
in  all  its  branches,  *  De  Omni  SoentiA  Aitis  Pufmiiu  »* 
onittimr  painting  in  oil.    There  ia  a  MS.  of  tbu  evk  »« 
in  the  firitiah  Museum;  it  is  by  Theophibs  Prssbjnrr,  v^ 
lAaBing  suppoaea  to  be  the  same  person  as  Totilo  sr  Tsit*  • 
monk  and  painter,  *  picturm  artifez,*  of  the  rouvmtolK«i^ 
in  Switaerland.    The  work  is  printed  m  \jam$%  At^'" 
twr  Geeekickio  mM  leOermiMr,  Ko.  vi.,  finwuiti.  i'* 
[Ttrriw>,  P.  C] 

Vasari,  in  the  Life  of  Don  Lorano,  evidcnliy  iafim 
the  writers  of  letters  were  a  distinct  dam  amr  the 
painting,  for  he  notices  Don  Jacopo  of  FTuits,  s  mm 
the  convent  deel*  Aageli,  of  the  feuneasrth  cmmiT.  »  ^ 
most  celebmtedf  letter-writer,  '  scrittore  di  leltam  arsv  •« 
onlj  in  Tuscany  but  iu  the  whole  of  Europe.  Il«  »t  - 
convent  sbteen  folio  choral  books  with  miniamrt  iU^wtr* 
by  another  naonk  of  the  same  convent.  Don  SUvsatra.  m«  O"* 
akill  was  so  much  venerated  by  their  brother  mwliilMt* 
right  handa  were  embalawd  alter  their  death  and  |smff*«* ' 
a  tabernacle. 

It  appears  that  the  eariieat  MSS.  astsat  ef  Gr^  •- 
Roman  origin  are  not  much  ornamented,  their  cmlM-s^' 
consisting  in  little  more  than  the  oocasieaal  ast  U  iv^  •  - 
for  titles  or  commencements  of  books.  Ne  on^m^  ^ 
been  found  in  the  Uerculaneun  papyri.  Ihr  U}''-^ 
papyri  are  written  in  varioua  colours ;  they  esattfs  my^^^ 
gical  figures  in  red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  ohisr 

The  moat  celebrated  coliiHrtion  ol  llhmuaaisd  M^o  •  -^ 
of  the  Vatican,  already  noticed,  uhich,  amoag  »  •*'^ 
MSS.,  contains  many  interesting  works  l).irw^ 
notices  upwarda  of  fifty  valuable  M^S.  ia  this  osUrtbA  ■- 
gives  specimens  of  the  style  of  dcceralioa,  m  di»i»  '  * 
moat  Of  them.  The  follouiiv  are  the  awst  rmnj>'> 
th»  collection  acoordiag  to  Plainer  (iimifcaimjd>  » 
J2om,  vol.  iL  pt  2,  p.  3U.363):--Or  th»  «•«-• 
MSS.  the  eariiest  is  probafal/  tUVeyii  (V 
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which  is  very  coaree 
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olbcr  aoceMoriefl  an  pidted  oat  wHh  gold :  the  date  of  thb 
MS.  is  suppoied  to  be  not  earlier  tbui  the  fourth  oentnry. 
Another  oelelirated  MS.  is  a  Terence  (Yaticana,  No.  8868), 
fonnerijr  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Bembo.  At  the  com- 
nenoement  of  the  MS.  is  a  portrait  of  Terence,  and  at  the 
beguuAng  ci  each  comedy  is  a  picture  of  masks :  in  the  text 
are  representations  of  the  scenes  with  the  names  of  the  cha- 
racters attached.  This  MS.  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  ninth 
oentnry;  and  the  illustrations  are  thought  to  be  copies  of 
«>eriier  works,  on  account  of  the  superioritjr  of  the  designs  to 
cbe  execution,  and  the  antient  costume  of  the  figures ;  the 
dmwittg  is  veiy  bad.  (D'Agincourt,  pi.  xzzv.,  zzzri.) 
The  writer  of  the  MS.  was  Hrodgarius  (Bodgar),  from  his 
name  apparendv  a  German.  There  is  another  Virgil  in  this 
colleetioD  (Vaticana,  No.  3867)  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
oentuiy,  in  which  according  to  Rumohr  and  Plainer  the  illu- 
minntions  are  also  copied  from  earlier  works.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  Abber  of  St  Denis :  it  contains  sixteen  illostrstions, 
with  the  fuIUength  portrait  of  Virgil  three  times,  in  the 
aune  attitude,  but  the  drawing  is  thoroughly  bad  in  erenr 
instance.  (D'Agincoort,  pi.  ixiv.)  Vaticana,  No.  4922,  is 
an  Italian  MS.  of  the  Tear  1125;  a  eulogistic  poem  on  the 
celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  by  Dooizo ;  the  subjects  of  the 
ilhistratioQS  are  written  against  them ;  thejr  relate  to  the  gene- 
alogy and  history  of  the  countess :  the  prints  in  D'Agincourt 
(pi.  Ixvi.)  are  improved;  the  originals  both  in  form  and 
ooloor  are  poor  in  toe  extreme.  Tl^re  is  a  MS.  of  the  Tra- 
gediea  of  Seneca  (No.  855,  BiUioteca  d'Urbino),  with  some- 
what b^ter  illustrations,  by  an  Enfflishman,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  an  English  Dominican,  Nicholas  Treveth,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Niocolo,  Cardinal  bishop  of  Ostiaand  Velletri, 
probably  Niocolo  da  Prato,  who  died  at  Avignon  in  1321 
(D  Aginoonrt,  pi.  Ixxii.).  No.  1071  of  the  FaUttina  is  a 
treatise  of  the  Idth  century,  on  falconry,  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  IL ;  in  the  illuminations  to  this  work  the  hawks 
■re  well  executed,  but  the  horses  and  the  human  figures, 
particularly,  are  bad.  (D'Agincourt,  pi.  Ixxiii.) 

The  Byiantine  MSS.,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
Vatican,  are  better  illustrated  than  those  of  the  western 
empire ;  their  illustrations  are  strictly  in  what  is  called  the 
Bysantine  style,  but  they  are  often  executed  with  great  care, 
and  finished  with  remarkable  detail.  No.  406  Vaticana,  is  a 
MS.  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  on  a  roll  of  parchment  82  feet 
long,  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  Rumohr  (Italiemmshe 
F\^idnmg€m^  i.  167)  is  of  opinion  tlut  these  illuminatk>ns  are 
oofMea  of  eariier  works,  and,  though  certainly  much  inferior  to 
their  originals,  are  the  best  of  the  eariy  Christian  illustrations : 
in  tJhe  extremities  they  have  all  the  characteristic  imperfec- 
tions  of  Byzantine  art,  but  in  treatment,  in  costume,  and  in  the 
military  eqoipmenti  they  approach  the  fine  works  of  antiquity. 
Fbe  Jordan,  the  cities  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  Mount  Hebal, 
are  personified,  and  indicated  in  writing.  (D'Agincourt,  pi. 
zxviii.-xxz.) 

Among  these  MSS.  is  alao  the  celebrated  Menolog^ium 
rVadcana,  No.  1613),  or  part  of  a  Greek  Calendar,  from 
September  to  February,  with  480  miniatures  upon  gold 
grounds,  iUostrating  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the  saints 
vbose  holidays  occur  in  these  months  of  the  year.  The 
mioiatures,  according  to  names  inscribed  upon  them,  were 
painted  bv  —  Pantaloon,  Simeon,  Michael  Blachemita, 
Georgius,  Menss,  Simeon  Blachemita,  Michael  Micros,  and 
Xeator.  They  are  extremely  poor  in  invention,  but  have 
cotuoderahle  merit  in  the  exj^reesion  of  the  heads, .  in  the 
draperies,  and  detail  of  execution:  the  figures  in  action  are 
the  most  defiective ;  those  in  repose  are  frequentiy  natural. 
Their  martfrdom  ia  generally  the  subject  represented  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  There  are  many  characteristic  Byzantine 
bnildings  introduced  in  the  background.  This  MS.,  was 
executed  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Basilius  II.  called 
PorphyrQgoinetns  (989  - 1025),  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
procured  firom  Constantinople  by  Lodonoo  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan.  It  was  presented  to  Paul  V.  by  Cardinal  Sfondrato, 
and  placed  in  the  Vatican  library  in  1615.  Cardinal  Anni- 
bale  Albani,  nephew  of  Clement  XI.,  published  it  in  1727, 
together  with  a  Latin  tranaktion,  but  the  engravings  of  this 
mtition  are  very  inferior  to  the  originals.  (D'Agincourt,  pi. 
szai^zzxiii.)  The  rest  of  the  Calendar  was  supplied  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  in  which  there  are 
no  illustrations. 

Pbtaff  is  of  opinion  tiiat  the  best  Greek  MSS.  are 
thoee  of  tibe  period  of  the  ,  Comnene  emperors  (1056 — 
12iM),  from  Midmel  VI.  to  the  conquest  of  Constsntinople 
by   tfaa  riinaifii  \  and  particularly  during  the  reigns  of 


Alexius  I.,  Johannes  II.,  snd  Manuel  I.,  and  this  opinion  is 
borne  out  by  the  illustrations  of  d'Agincourt.  Of  these 
MSS.  are  the  Homilies  of  St.  Gregonr  Naaanzenus  (Vati- 
cana, No.  463),  finished  in  1063,  and  distinguished  for  its 
writing,  initial  letters,  and  arabesque  marginal  decorations ; 
it  contains  only  one  miniature— the  author  writing.  A  still 
more  important  MS.  for  its  illuminations  is  the  Dogmatica 
Panoplia,  fortifications  affainst  heresies  (Vaticana,  N6. 666), 
executed  by  order  of  the  firoperor  Alexius  Comnenus  (1081-*- 
1118).  In  this  MS.  are  three  large  illustrations  on  gold  ground  : 
two,  representing  one  subject,  are  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  itke  ame  leaf— on  one  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  churdi 
are  bringing  the  materials  of  the  book,  and  on  the  other, 
the  emperor  is  receiving  them;  above  is  an  apparition 
of  the  Saviour,  a  half  figure,  with  his  hand  in  the  act 
of  benediction :—  in  the  third  illustration,  the  emperor  ia 
presenting  the  finished  work  to  the  Saviour  seated  on  his 
throne.  The  figures  of  these  paintings  are  perhaps  the  best 
extant  of  this  or  any  preceding  period ;  they  are  about  nine 
inches  high,  are  brilliantly  coloured,  and  the  heads  have 
much  character:  the  costume  of  the  emperor  is  on  both 
occasions  very  complete ;  it  is  quite  oriental,  and  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  antient  costume.  (D'Agincourt,  pi.  Iviii.) 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  MS.  of  the  four  gospels,  or  Evan- 
irelium,  executed  in  1 128,  in  the  reign  of  Johannes  Comnenus. 
I'he  illustrations  of  this  MS.  are-- Christ  seated  between 
Justice  and  Love,  both  crowned— the  Saviour  is  blessing 
with  his  right  hand  the  emperor,  with  his  left  the  emperor's 
son  Alexius;  tiie  Evangelists  writiiig;  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour;  his  baptism;  the  birth  of  «iohn  the  Baptist;  and 
the  Saviour  releasing  the  souls  from  purgatory  or  limbo,  the 
devil  Ijring  chained  under  his  feet.  The  draperies  are  jpood, 
as  also  are  the  heads  of  the  emperor,  hu  son,  and  the  Evan- 
gelists, which  are  the  best :  tnis  MS.  is  also  ornamented. 
(D'Agincourt,  pi.  lix.)  Another  MS.  of  this  period  is 
(Vaticana,  No.  394)  one  of  St.  Johannes  Climacus,  which 
is  called  the  ladder,  «Ai^C,  from  the  work  itself,  which 
treats  of  the  virtues  as  the  steps  of  the  ladder  to  heaven ;  the 
vices  are  also  personified  accompanied  by  devils,  and  causing 
precipitation  ftom  the  ladder :  tne  vices  are  blue,  the  devils 
black.  The  figures  are  very  small,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  the  colouring  is  likewise  ^ood.  The  male  are  better 
than  the  female  figures.  (D'Agmooort,  pi.  Hi.)  Platner  re- 
marks that  short  plump  figures  are  a  characteristic  defect  of 
the  inferior  Byzantine  MSS. 

There  are  no  Latin  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry  in  the 
Vatican  with  illuminations  of  any  value  as  monuments  of  art, 
but  tiiere  is  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  executed 
in  1358,  with  illustrations,  by  Niccolo  da  Bologna,  an  artist 
otiierwise  unknown.  Of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
rapidly  increasing  improvement  in  painting  throughout  Italv 
gradually  raised  the  common  standard  of  mediocrity  in  all 
matters  of  taste,  there  are  some  illustrations  of  a  very  superior 
character.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  a  Pon- 
tificale  (<  Liber  Pontificalis,'  Bibli<vteca  Ottoboni,  No.  501), 
senerally  attributed  to  Pietro  Perugino,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Platner  they  belong  rather  to  Bartolommeo  delta  Gatta,  a 
celebrated  miniature  punter  of  the  same  time.  (D'A^ncourt, 
pi.  Ixxvi.)  With  these  may  be  mentioned  the  illuminations, 
both  miniatures  snd  arabesque  and  other  decorations,  of  a  MS. 
(Vaticana,  No.  2094)  of  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotie's 
book  on  animals;  the  book  is  dedicated  to  Sixtus  IV.,  of 
whom  there  is  an  excellent  medallion  portrait  on  the  tide- 
page ;  AristoUe  is  also  represented  on  the  titie-page,  writing, 
and  surrounded  by  men,  women,  and  animals,  indicating  the 
subject  of  the  treatise :  the  lights  of  these  illuminations  are 
picked  out  with  gold  and  silver.  (D'Agincourt,  pi.  Ixxvi.) 
Another  valuable  MS.  of  thia  century  is  the  Latin  Bible  of 
Federiffo,  duke  of  Urbino.  in  two  volumes,  roval  folio, 
finished  by  Hugo  de  Cominellis  (Ungues  ae  Comines)  in  1478. 
The  omamentol  part  of  this  MS.  is  veiy  elaborate:  the 
miniatures  were  probably  executed  by  difierent  artists ;  they 
are  unequal  in  their  execution,  and  those  in  the  first  volume 
are  inferior  to  those  iu  the  second.  (D'Agincourt,  pi.  Ixxviii.) 
From  the  Urbino  library  (No.  112)  is  also  the  Vreviary  of 
Matthias  C^onrinus,  king  of  Hungary,  of  which  some  have 
supposed  the  miniatures  to  be  executed  by  Gherardo  of 
Florence,  a  celebrated  miniature  painter,  noticed  by  Vasari 
as  having  executed  such  works  for  Matthias  Corvinus.  The 
MS.  WM  written  by  the  presbvter  Martinus  Antonius  in  1487, 
but  the  miniatures  were  probably  not  completed  until  some 
years  afterwards;  one  is  dated  1492,  when  Corvinus  was 
already  dead :  every  page  of  the  MS.  is  illuminated.     Vante, 
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or  AttaranK ,  i  celebrated  miniature  jNunter,  also  eierated 
miniaturen  for  Matthias  Conrinus,  but  Yasari  adds  that  all  the 
MSS.  belonging  to  Conrinus,  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
these  artisu,  were  purchased  by  Lorena>  de'  Medici,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  the  Laurentiana  at  Florence.  There  is 
only  a  miaMU  in  the  Laurentiana  which  belonged  to  Conrinus ; 
it  was  written  by  the  priest  Zanobi  Moschino  in  1894. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  probably  not  the  only  ijurehawr  of 
these  works.  There  is  an  illustrated  Dante  in  this  collection, 
likewise  from  the  Urbino  library  (No.  865)  which  was  ex- 
ecuted for  the  duke  Federigo  between  the  years  1476  and 
1482 ;  the  last  is  that  of  his  death,  and  1476  is  the  year  in 
M'htch  he  was  presented  with  the  order  of  the  Garter  by 
Edward  IV.  The  decoration  of  this  order  is  embhiaoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  duke  on  the  title-pa^  of  the  three 
parts.  (D'Agincourt,  pi.  Izxvii.)  Of  Uie  sixteenth  century 
there  are,  with  the  exception  of  «fulio  Clorio's  and  Memling*s, 
scarcely  any  MSS.  woithy  of  the  time,  and  those  of  CIotIo 
are  injured  by  their  excessiye  finish.  The  miniatores  of 
Clovio  hare  one  particular  distinction  from  those  of  other 
earlier  roasters;  tney  are  executed  in  what  is  at  present 
understood  by  water-coloura,  while  those  of  earlier  masten 
are  done  in  body  colours,  or  a  species  of  distemper,  a  guaao 
or  a  colla  :  the  lights  are  relieved  in  white,  gold,  and 
silver.  The  design  is  in  both  cases  previously  put  in  in  fine 
outline.  In  ChampoIIion's  PaUoaraphit  UmveneOe  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  a  Dante  in  the  Vatican  is  given  as  Clovio*s ; 
it  is  extremely  highly  finished.  This  painter,  according  to 
Vasari,  spent  nine  years  in  painting  the  twenty-six  miniatures 
in  a  breviary  of  the  Virgin  (Uffizio  della  Madonna),  executed 
for  the  Cvdinal  Alessandro  Famese,  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Naples.  The  works  of  Clovio,  however,  are  not 
superior,  and  in  some  respects  are  not  even  equal  to  those  of 
his  predecessor  Memling,  which  are  more  masculine  in  their 
execution. 

The  illuminations  of  Meinling  and  hb  scholan  are  in  the 
opinion  of  Schora  the  finest  puntings  of  their  dass  extant : 
they  have  all  the  excellences  of  his  oil  paintings ;  they  are 
fiainted  in  body  coioura,  are  quite  free  finom  the  dark  outlines 
of  the  Greek  and  Italian  MSS.,  and  have  no  gold  but  what  is 
put  on  with  the  pencil.  The  most  remarkable  work  of  this 
class  by  Memling,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Gerhard  of 
(vhcnt  and  Livin  of  Antwerp,  is  the  celebrated  missal  of  Car-* 
dinal  Grimani  in  the  Libranr  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  (it  is 
described  in  the  Kunstblattof  1828) ;  Memling  died  conside- 
rably advanced  in  age  in  the  beginning  of  the  nxteenth 
century.  [Msmlivo,  P.  C.  S.]  There  were  also  several  good 
miniatori  or  miniature  painten  of  earlier  centuries,  who  can 
be  mentioned  by  name.  Oderigi  of  Gubbio,  and  his  pupil 
Franco  Bolognese,  who  are  noticed  by  Dante,  are  two  of  the 
earliest  :— 

Oh,  diair  lo  Ivi,  oon  w'  to  OderM. 
L'  oaor  d'  A^obbio  « 1'  onov  di  queU'  arte 
Oi'  aUummare  i  chiaauta  in  PBnd  ? 

Vnim,  diai*  egli.  pid  ridon  le  earto 
Che  peanell«ggU  Fnam  Belogncae : 
L'  oaore  k  tutto  or  luo,  •  mio  in  mrte. 

htrgatorifO,  Cuito  wL 

Oderigi  died  about  1300,  Franco  was  still  living  in  1318. 
Simone  Aiemmi,  the  painter  of  Laura,  and  the  friend  of 
Petrarch,  was  likewise  an  illuminator  of  MSS.  There  is  a 
MS  oi  Virgil  iirith  the  Commentary  of  Servius  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library  at  Milan,  preceded  by  a  miniature  of  the  poet 
writing  with  various  illustrative  accessories,  and  it  ia  inacnbed 
with  the  following  couplet : — 

Maataa  Vinilinm  qai  talJa  eumloa  fliudt, 
Sena  tiaUt  Simonem  digito  ^i  talU  piiudt. 

Meromi  died  at  Ajngnon  in  1342.  [Mnnn,  Smoim, 
P.  C.  S.]  In  the  fourteenth  century  Don  Lorenao  and  Don 
Silvestro,  already  mentioned,  Florentine  monks,  were  also 
celebrated  illuminators.  Some  of  the  choral  books  of  Don 
Silvestro  still  exist,  and  are  among  the  best  in  Italy.  Don 
liartolomeo  and  Gherardo,  of  Florence,  already  mentioned,  died 
at  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Francisco  Squar- 
cione,  also  of  Padua,  and  his  school,  were  celebrated  illumi- 
nators. Attavante,  their  contemporary,  is  the  illuminator  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.,  m  respect  of  their  Alumina^ 
tions,  now  extant.  Vasari  attributes  to  him  the  MS.  of  Silius 
Italicus  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  but  this  is  dis- 
puted by  Morelii  and  othera,  who  are  of  opinion  that  its  illu- 
minations are  superior  to  dther  known  works  by  Attavante. 
It  contains  many  historical  figures  and  a  variety  of  frieaes  or- 
namented with  birds  and  children:  among  the  hbtorical 
figures  or  portraits  ar)— Silius  Italicus  himself,  Sdpio  Africa- 


nus,  Hannibal,  Hanno,  Hasdrubal,  Cadiw,  Umnnm.  I 
Salinator,  Nero,  Semptonias,  M.  Maroellas,  Q,  ('ihitu  •> 
younger  Scipio  Afrieams,  Vibins,  Mars,  Ncpcase,  ir  u 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  In  tfaehbraiTor8tM«kabsbtM>  / 
Mardanus  Capella,  with  iUusainations  by  Atlswtr;  r  -i 
signed  '  Attevanles  Florentinns  oinzit.'  TInbsidu  pi» , 
some  illuminations  by  Attavante  m  the  Ena  Uhnry,  u  »vr 
MSS.  belonging  ibnBeriv  to  Matthias  CorriDaiL  b  :*. 
royal  Hbrarr  at  Braaseb  there  is  a  nagnitem  aU  ««  : 
Attavante  illumhiated  for  this  kins:  It  is  a  brgc  folio  fant. 
ment  volume,  every  pace  of  which  is  nobly  nraiiaiiiiil  ».•> 
arabesques,  flowera,  and  figures.  The  ariaiataics  of  tW  ••• 
fint  pages  and  those  at  the  besinmng  of  the  tmn  t*.- 
are  the  moat  highly  praised  and  are  aaid  la  be  of  tvrk 
ordinary  beauty :  on  die  first  page  is  writlaa— *  Acuvu  •- 
de  Actavantibus  de  Florentia  hoe  opoa  Uhonhsrit  «  i 
McoccuEzzT.'  and  oo  another  is  written—*  Actun  Fl(«»-i 
A.D.  MocccuoLZvn.'  The  Hungarian  arms  are  olieo  r?)f  t* 
but  those  of  Austria  and  Sjpain  have  been  dues  flrlucd  .  <.• 
them :  there  are  gold  medaulon  portraits  of  Corrims  »'  i 
queen  Beatrice  of  Arsson  towsirds  the  end  of  tbr  ui-.!. 
The  former  regents  of  fielsinm  used  to  take  their  oAru:  •«- 
upon  this  volume ;  the  first  to  do  so  were  tb«  tmu> 
Albert  and  Isabella  in  1609:  and  the  prince  of  bu*. 
Teschen,  in  the  name  of  Joseph  II.,  was  the  Isst,  to  1*^ 
It  was  probably  brought  to  Brussels  by  Msris,  tiic  •' 
Charles  V. ;  she  obtained  the  goveramcnt  of  the  Ntth^r^- 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Ludwig  II.  of  Hragsfr.  !• 
is  described  by  Chevalier  in  the  MSmoirm  di  tAeaA^' 
RcwUe  de  BrixtOM^  vol.  iv. 

Cosimo  Ture,  or  Cosm^  da  Ferrara,  was  also  s  <T)^^nv' 
mmictforv  of  this  century,  but  he  was  not  equal  to  tbf  Wr^ . 
tines.  Liberale  da  Verona  and  Girolaaso  da*  Libri  wrp  «^ 
Clovio,  the  most  eminent  wdnkdon  in  Italy  of  the  sitr-  ■ 
century. 

There  wu  an  antient  geographer  of  the  Mme  of  A.n:  ^ 
daemon,  who  delineated  and  illuminated  some  d«!»  '« 
manuscripts  of  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy.  Thtn  » i  M^ 
with  these  coloured  maps  at  Vienna,  and  another  si  W 
Agathodaemon's  time  is  not  known.  (Heersa,  Cisiii>v 
de  FcmHlmi  Geogreph.  PtoUmaei,  &c.) 

The  ornamental  and  initial  letter  docoratioBS  of  MS$  t** 
aliiost  infinite,  and  but  very  few  of  the  names  of  thrw  y*  ^ 
reton  have  been  preserved.  Some  of  the  arabesque  w^ "  - 
decorations  are  extremely  elaborate  and  beantifu),  aod  '*^ 
are  also  many  classes  of  mitial  letten  which  diipls?  n"* 
dinary  ingenuity,  skill,  and  patience.  There  wn  sasj  »>r  • 
mens  of  initial  letten  in  Snaw's  OrwnmmU,  &r.:V  i 
Madden,  keeper  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Mnseuai,  b  L.« .'» 
trodMCtum  to  that  work,  enten  at  aoose  length  mto  s  mirf 


the  various  kinds  of  letten  which  prevailed  m  varioss  tirv^  i 
various  countries,  and  from  this  the  substance  of  the  fi^.'  < 
remarks  is  taken.  The  red  ink  or  nunium,  dnnsfasr, «»  * 
used  very  sparingly  by  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  emf^'v 
wss  the  sacred  tTKav^rov,  and  was  at  one  time  asdl  ir  •  ' 
the  emperor  or  for  his  name  to  imperial  rescripts,  sseorj".  - 
by  Leo,  a.d.  470.    This  continued  until  the  13tb  en* 
The  custom  was  imitated  in  the  West  by  Charles  the  U 
the  ninth  century,  but  was  not  continued  bjr  hk  m^'^ 
Gold  and  silver  letten  were  commoa  in  the  earlier  am:  - 
sometimes  written  on  vdlum  of  a  pur|)le  or  rose  coknr.  .': 
Capitolinus,  in  his  Life  (c.  4)  of  the  Emperor  MsTi&:" 
younger,  mentions  a  present  to  the  emperor  from  bis  t*  ' 
of  the  poems  of  Homer  written  oft  punle  vetlnm  ia  r>- 
ten ;  tnis  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  tnird  cntsrv.    t*'  * 
end  of  the  fourth  century  such  MSS.  of  devetkaMJ  boi4j  * 
came  common,  but  in  other  daases  of  literacnn  thcr  «tr?  •* 
rare.     The  Codex  Argenteus  of  Ulphilas,  in  gold  »i  •- 
letten  on  purple  vellum,  of  the  year  900,  is  fit  sort  v  - 
specimen  extant  of  this  magnificent  deacriptionof  oiiHrv; 
other  eariy  specimens  are  Sie  book  of  Goiesb  ia  the  n  ">' 
at  Vienna;  the  Psalter  of  St.  Germain  dcs  IVis;  r..'* 
fragment  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Cbtteaiaa  h'rir 
the  British  Museum  fTitus,  c.  xv.) ;  all  of  the  fifth  sx^-  • 
centuries.    Eddius,  tbe  biographer  of  Wilfrid,  sft:h(40 
York,  mentions  a  copy  of  the  Goapeb  of  this  dm^. 


which  that  prelate  preaented  to  his  cJiureh :  this  «w 
seventh  century.    In  later  times  only  parts  of  3I>> 


<»py 

preaent< 

in  late 
thus  richly  executed,  as  the  tities.     In  some  Grrek  M>^ 
vellum  was  bumbhed  with  gold  on  both  odes  where  r*  «■* ' 
be  written  upon,  and  was  then  richly  omaBsenlcd  witft  r 
arabesques  or  borden:  there  b  soch  a  MS.  ki  lae  t^  ^ 
Muaeum :  see  Shaw  s  lUmmmM  Onmmmh,  At.,  p<  U 
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ni((lli,  fii't   l"ii(t.  (  mii3o»  MS.  vf  iWh  t1i«»,  iifr»  ht  'JmS  IX/Ul't,  \hi-,ut,n   I't'.dL 
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Fait  d*ArmoB  ct  do  Chevaleric,*  written  in  Fronch  in  London 
in  1434  (liari.  MSS.  4605),  is  so  inferior  io  its  illustrations, 
that  it  presents  a  great  contrast  between  the  states  of  the  art 
of  illuminating  in  the  two  countries  at  this  time.  The  '  Ro- 
mant  de  la  Rose*  is  rich  in  beautiful  miniatures ;  it  is  bu|>* 
posed  to  have  been  executed  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
oentuiy;  it  b  a  folio  Tolume,  measuring  15}  inches  hirh  by 
m  wrae,  and  contiuns  183  leares  of  vellum,  written  in  double 
columns,  the  initial  letter  of  every  paragraph  being  illumi- 
nated. This  French  poem  is  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  is 
a  dream,  and  was  commenced  by  William  de  Loms  and 
finished  by  John  de  Meun,  and  is  divided  into  100  chapters, 
and  contains  22,000  verses.  It  has  been  several  times  printed, 
and  last  at  Paris  in  1814,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  The  BriUsh  Mu- 
seum MS.  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  the  poem  ex- 
tent ;  the  illustrations  are  probably  Flemish.  (Dibdin,  BUdio- 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  for  many  centuries  among  the 
best  illuminators,  and  the  Irish  also  obtuned  great  celebrity 
in  this  art  at  an  eariy  period.  This  British  or  Hiberao-Saxon 
school  of  illumination  shows  a  distinct  character,  as  seen  from 
the  so-called  '  Durham  book,  or  St.  Cuthbert's  Gospel,'  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  initials,  observes  Sir  F.  Madden,  are  characterised  by 
an  extreme  intricacy  of  pattern,  interlacing  of  knots,  in  a 
dkgonal  or  square  form,  sometimes  interwoven  with  animals, 
and  terminatmg  in  heads  of  serpents  or  birds,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  use  of  red  dotted  lines  round  the  edge  of  the 
larger  letters.  The  Lombardic  and  Visi-Gothic  letters  are 
tessellated  and  embrmdered.  There  are  no  British  illumina- 
tions later  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  at  this  time 
ther  were  much  degenerated. 

After  the  establishment  of  printing  and  consequent  multi- 
plication of  books,  MSS.  became  gradually  more  rare,  though 
they  were  still  occasionally  executed  as  articles  of  luxury  even 
•a  late  as  tiie  eighteenth  century ;  but  their  immense  price, 
compared  with  that  of  printed  books,  must  naturally  have  so 
limited  the  demand,  that  they  can  only  have  been  required  as 
works  of  art  and  curiosities  in  calligraphy,  not  as  books.  The 
writing  of  manr  MSS.  is  so  beautifully  executed,  that  pro- 
bably no  moveable  type  has  ever  equalled  the  manuscript  cha- 
racters in  beauty,  and  thev  have  perhaps  not  even  been  sur- 
passed in  equality  of  execution  and  finish.  See  the  Ike-similes 
IB  Sylvestre's  Ptdiograpkie  UmveneBe,  f  erhaps  the  latest, 
Mys  Sir  F.  Madden,  or  one  of  the  latest  illuminated  missab, 
is  the  immense  folio  in  the  library  of  Rouen,  which  is  nearipr 
three  feet  high,  and  cost  the  monK  of  St  Andoen,  who  illumi- 
nated it,  tiiirty  years  of  labour :  it  was  completed  in  1682. 

PALiEOZA'MIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  Cycadeous  plants,  from 
the  oolitic  and  lias  deposits  of  Yorkshire,  DorMtshire,  and 
Oxfordshire. 

PALANQUIN  (sometimes  written  PaUmluen,  Pakm- 
^Men,  and  Potter),  a  kind  of  covered  litter  carried,  by  means 
of  poles,  upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal vehicle  for  personal  transport  m  Hindustan.  A  very 
rnmute  description  of  an  ordinary  palanquin,  together  with  an 
amosing  account  of  a  eUUk  or  dawk  journey,  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  mode  of  travelltnff  long  distances  by  the  piJan- 
quin,  is  given  in  Captain  Basil  Hairs  *  Fragments  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,'  third  series,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  vi.,  where  the  palan- 
qiun  b  described  as  about  six  feet  long  b^  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  and  provided  with  conveniences  which  enable  It  to  serve 
at  niffht-time  for  a  bed,  and  in  the  day-time  for  a  pariour.  Iq 
the  front  part  b  usually  a  broad  shelf,  with  a  drawer  under- 
neath, ana  a  net  stretched  above  it ;  and  in  the  hhider  part  b 
often  a  shelf  for  books,  a  net  for  fhiit  and  other  loose  articles, 
and  books  for  hats,  toweb,  &c.  In  each  side  of  the  palanquin  are 
two  doof%  Of  sliding  partitions,  with  Venetian  blinds  in  the 
upper  pannel,  and  in  each  end  are  two  small  windows.  As. 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  country,  travelling  b  performea 
Boch  by  night,  palanquins  are  often  himtshed  with  a  lamp  at 
one  comer,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  its  light  into  the  interior,  but 
to  be  trimmed  from  outside.  The  bottom,  or  seat,  b  made  of 
strips  of  rattan,  like  that  of  a  cane-  bottomed  chair,  and  is 
covered  with  a  light  elsiittc  mattrrM  stuffed  with  horee-hair  or 
shavings  produced  in  dressing  iho  bamboo  and  rattan.  Across 
the  palanquin,  at  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  hinder  end, 
b  bung  a  fiat  souare  cushion  for  the  traveller's  hack  to  rest 
against  when  sitting  up,  and  towards  the  other  end  b  a 
movcalile  hsr  agairM  whirh  the  frrt  may  bo  plan  fed  a*  against 
the  ttrrtrhrn  tn  a  boat,  which  uiBy  l»c  ^hil'ttMl  nrarer  to  or 
ftrthrr  fn-Tn  ihr  md  of  the  (HilaMjuln.  8rr<»n*inir  to  the  Irn^rth 
'  tni*illir'«  Irjr^  or  hi*  choice  of  |K»*»tion.     In  the  i»jHice 


behind  the  back-cuahioo  thebed-dothcs  and  pUb«  a^^vH 
•^•y.  i^P^  ^^  ''•^'  and  the  shelves,  dm«m,  sm  ..u 
aflord  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  taapo 
apparatus,  scientific  instruments,  sketdiiag  i 
sufficient  supply  of  clothing  to  prevent  moooveaMcv  t  - . 
traveUer  be  separated  for  a  time  from  hb  h(a«;W..- 
FUt  articles  ma^  be  laid  beneath  the  mattrm,  sad  J;\« 
and  glasses  earned  in  sodiets  attached  to  the  csmmoc  •> 
palanquin.  A  cover  of  waxed  dotii  b  aflixcd  lo  tW  ia;  i 
such  a  way  that  it  may  be  rolled  up  when  not  wnkd,  mt  n 
down  sa  as  completely  to  envelop  the  pabn^,  k  •%= 
weather  or  when  the  night  air  b  cold.  A  pob  is  snvi«-  • 
each  end  of  the  palanquin,  near  the  top,  to  osny  it  bv  c 
to  the  foremost  or  these  poles  b  suspended  a  rattaa  ^V;  >  -. 
taining  a  water  pitcher,  or  gofflet^  of  porous  cartfacavw  »* 
as  the  water  which  exudes  through  the  pons  of  the  r^4'.  n 
rapidly  evaporated  by  the  current  of  air,  its  cn'^s*!  r* 
always  kept  cool  in  tne  hottest  weather.  The  sru»  u  - . 
apparatus  is  identical  with  that  of  the  alcanaias  of  b\^i  u> 
scribed  under  Coox.im,  P.  C,  p.  496.  On  the  hmitr  •<■• 
are  carried,  in  like  manner,  a  kettie«  cofiee-pot,  nd  «..  '. 
wash-hand-basin.  As  the  poles,  which  rest  upoa  tkf  fkih  .n 
of  the  bearers,  are  not  elastic  like  thcM  of  a  icdn-ru.- 
Captain  Hall  states  that  a  nalanqum  hss  not  tks  asr » 
pleasant  motion  as  that  vehide ;  and  Bishop  Ueber  tU  «te 
ffives  an  account  of  dAk  travelling  in  the  *NirrKj««  i 
Journey  tiirough  the  Upper  Protmcea  of  India,*  fmu  .> 
after  hb  death,  observes  that  *  the  motioo  b  acitkir  i^  it 
nor  unpleasant,'  but  that,  being  incessant,  itbtapHca 
draw  in  a  palanquin,  and  not  very  oooveniettt  to  md.nTH 
ing  a  large  print  In  the  firrt  edition  of  thb  voik  t^  • 
also  a  good  representation  of  dAk  travelliag.  Otit  i  .* 
bearers  can,  in  an  ordinary  palanquin,  pbee  tiwr  iht.  -^ 
beneath  the  poles,  two  at  eacn  end ;  bat  in  vmmf  9^  -^ 
cult  ground  two  others  will  occasionally  bear  nm  t^  *> 
weight  by  thrusting  a  bamboo  under  the  body  of  tke  pi» 
quin.  In  moat  cases  the  bearers  folbw  one  saotkr  e  i 
straight  line ;  but  in  some  districts  it  b  the  cartosi  t»  jtv^ 
obliquely,  in  which  ease  the  sideways  motion  b  hM  to  br  a- 
ceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  traveUer.  Whib  mtk'm  * 
running  with  their  load,  the  bearers,  who  farm  t  pr.j 
caste  among  the  Hindus,  keep  up  an  iaccHwl  aotr.  «»• 
times  like  grunting  or  groaning,  and  sometiiaei  apfnm*u 
the  character  of  a  aong,  or  of  wild  vociferation.  Capcui  iU. 
has  some  curioos  remarks  on  thb  subject 

In  Uie  '  Pictorial  Bible,'  in  illustratiott  of  a  neas  cs5» 
men's  Song,  iii.  9,  are  representations  o#  te  J'UslWr  ' 
state  palanquin  of  Hindustan,  and  also  of  a  siwhr  «-«  « 
used  by  the  antient  Emitians ;  and  aosae  Ibrthtr  iabratf» 
on  conveyances  of  this  charactar  b  given  b  iki  tr.-* 
*  Litter'  in  Dr,  Kitto's  '  Cydopsedia  of  BihKeal  Liimt^ 

PALECHI^NUS,  a  genua  of  fossil  EchiaodnM  t« 
the  mountain-limestone  of  Ireland.    (Sconkr.) 

PALESTRFNA,  GIOVANNI  PlERLriGI,  D4  i 
composer  of  the  greatest  renown  in  tlie  annab  of  wmr,  •« 
bom  at  Palestrina,  near  Rone— the  aaticnt  Pnnsnr-e  -v 
year  1524,  a  date  which,  though  with  aomehcntan  r 
want  of  distinct  evidence,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Abb  h 
who  devoted  thirty  years  to  eollecting  matrrbh  finr  tbr  L  -  - 
Palestrina.  Of  hb  Aanily  nothing  b  known,  ea<ept  u*  '» 
parenta  were  mean  in  rank,  and  in  circnmslMPfs  tsuw;*- 
ing  to  their  station.  The  nanae  of  the  aaaatar  wko  »«*  <^ 
to  the  credit  of  having  instnicted  him  in  an  art  b  «k«i  » 
became  ao  fiimous  was  involved  la  aoae  doaht  bri  «^ 
diligent  research  the  honour  seems  to  have  hasa  j/mHj  ^^' 
to  Claude  Goudimel,  a  native  of  PMnynn,  %4mn^**  -" 
Franoo-Belgic  achool,  a  Hugocnol,  and  one  ef  ikt  «>"• ' 
relinoua  bigotry  ui  the  maaaacre  of  1672,  the  Mt^  ^  ' 
St  Bartholomew'a  day  having  thaa  icseaisd  ha  bn^-  '- 
aetting  to  music  Clement  Maiot'a  and  Tbeadsie  Bmsi  »"=" 
oal  version  of  the  Psalais. 

Palestrina  was  appomted  Master  of  the  Chspri  r  •  -* 
Julius  III.  in  1651,  to  whooi  la  1564  he  deihesM  ^*  *^ 
work,  consisting  of  four  mnsara  far  Coar  vsien.   i-  *  ' 
reward  the  composer,  pbced  hiai  among  the  aarin  ■    "^ 
Pontifical  Chapel,  who  were  welt  paid  fcr  iWir  «'    '^ 
The  college  of  chaplain-aangers  montnlrd,  aad  f^^- 
bw  that  no  new  member  coohl  be  Baauiiaiid  aiih  t&iw  - 
elected  by  a  majority  of  themselves.    Butiava»    Tt-    - 
date  of  the  mfallible  tiara  was  obeyed,  thaark  a«  •  ^ ' 
a  kind  of  protest.     In  1556,  however,  Caidiaa:  (  «Vj 
recticd  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the  tHIe  of  P«-  •'  ^    * 
finding  that  Palestrina  bad  quitted  a  Male  of  cr( »« <  «    ' 
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P.  qfficinalis  is  a  shrub  clothed  with  hareh  yellow  oown 
in  every  part.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  elliptical,  short- 
atalked,  acute,  or  rounded  at  the  apex  with  a  mucrone  taper- 
ing a  little  at  the  base.  The  corymbs  are  contracted  into  a 
panicle.  It  is  naUve  of  Brazil,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  powerful 
diuretic,  and  b  used  both  m  human  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Other  spedes  of  this  eenus  are  sud  to  have  qualities  similar 
to  the  last.  P.  datr^tuxt,  P.  UrepeM,  P.  sonans,  and  P. 
kmgifoKa  are  amongst  those  reported  to  possess  medicinal  vir- 
tues. P.  tmctoria  fonns  a  fine  red  dye  much  valued  in  Peru. 
There  are  fifty-five  species  enumerated,  all  of  which  are  of 
easy  culture  and  propagation.  They  grow  best  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  will  strike  root  readily  under  a 
handglass. 

(Don,  Gardener*$  Dictionary;  Lindley,  Flora  Medica; 
Burnett,  BkmetUs  cf  Botany.) 

PALIU'RUS  (tne  Greek  woXiovpot,  and  Latin  paUmtai), 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rhamnaceee. 
It  has  a  spreading  5-cIeft  calyx,  6  obovate  convolute  petals, 
5  protruding  stamens,  ovate  2-ceiled  anthers,  and  a  flat  penta- 
gonal disk.  The  fruit  is  dry  and  indehiscent,  expanding 
mto  a  membrane  round  the  msk,  containing  a  3-oeIied  nut 
The  species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves. 

P.  acfdeatta,  Christ's  Thorn,  is  a  rery  common  plant  in 
Palestine,  and  on  the  borden  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
has  pubescent  bractless  ovate  serrulated  leaves,  quite  smooth, 
S-nerved,  and  with  2  spines  at  their  base — one  erect,  the 
other  hooked.  The  flowen  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour. 
The  fruit  has  a  very  singular  appearance,  resembling  a  head 
with  a  broad-Jirimmed  hat  on ;  the  French  call  the  tree '  Porte 
Chapean.'  In  the  districts  where  it  grows  there  is  a  tradition 
that  this  is  the  plant  from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  made 
which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour.  Hasselquist 
however  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  rather  the  Zizyphui  i^pina 
Ckriiti,  This  species  of  PaHurus  is  one  of  the  most  common 
thorns  in  the  hedges  of  Asb,  and  its  flexible  spiny  branches 
form  an  impassable  kind  of  fence.  The  seeds  are  sold  in  the 
herb-shops  of  Constantinople,  and  the  native  doctora  prescribe 
them  in  many  complaints  under  the  name  of  '  Xalle.^  They 
are  also  used  as  a  dVe.  There  are  two  or  three  other  species 
of  this  genus,  which  are  handsome  shrubs,  and  well  fitted  for 
shrubberies.  They  will  grow  in  any  common  soil,  and  may 
be  propagated  either  by  layera,  cuttings,  or  seed. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictionary;  Burnett,  OutUna  of 
Botany') 

P  ALLA^IUS,  a  Roman  writer  on  agriculture,  whose  com- 
plete name  u  Palladius  Rutilius  Taurus  ^milianus.  The  place 
of  his  birth  and  his  period  are  uncertmn,  but  it  is  protiable 
that  he  lived  about  tne  time  of  Valentinian  and  Theodosius. 
He  is  author  of  an  extant  work  entitled  '  De  Re  Ruatica'  in 
fourteen  books.  The  fint  book  contains  general  rules  about 
agriculture;  the  twelve  following  books  are  respectively 
devoted  to  the  agricultural  labours  of  each  month ;  the  four- 
teenth book  is  in  elegiac  verse  and  treats  of  grafting  trees. 
The  work  of  Palladius  anpears  to  be  mainly  a  compilation 
from  provious  writen,  sucn  as  Columella  and  Martialis  Gar- 
gilius,  whose  work  on  agriculture  and  garden  cultivation  is 
lost.  The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Columella,  and  indicates 
a  late  period.  The  work  of  Palladius,  probably  owing  in 
tome  degree  to  the  convenience  of  the  division,  was  much  used 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  *  Speculum '  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
has  borrowed  much  fVom  it. 

Palladius  and  the  other  Roman  writen  on  Agriculture  are 
contained  in  the  edition  of  the  *  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae'  by  J. 
M.  Gesner,  Leipzig,  1785,  and  in  the  improved  edition  of 
the  same  woric  by  Ernesti,  1773.  The  latest  edition  and  the 
best  is  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1794-7,  4  vols.  8vo. 

(Biihr,  Cfe$cku^te  der  Bonuschen  Literatur.) 

rALMA,  one  of  the  Canaries,  b  situated  between  28^  29^ 
and  28**  53^  N.  lat,  and  between  18<'  24'  and  18**  43^  W.  long. 
From  north  to  south  it  extends  about  26  miles,  and  from  east 
to  west  about  16  miles  in  the  widest  part.  The  average 
width  b  about  14  miles.  Thb  gives  a  surface  of  364  square 
miles.     Humboldt  assigns  to  it  324  square  miles. 

The  island  b  one  mass  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  shores  arc 
rocky  and  steep,  and  generally  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation 
from  the  shore ;  the  country  rises  in  terraces  towards  the 
interior,  where  it  attains  a  great  height.  Neariy  in  the 
middle  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  b  an  immense 
crater,  the  Caldera  de  Taburiente,  which  b  seven  miles  in 
diameter ;  the  bottom  of  it  b  2406  feet  above  the  sea -level. 
It  b  surrounded  by  steep  masses  of  rocks,  which  rise  4000  feet 
above  ita  bottom.    In  its  vidnity  are  the  highest  summits  of 


tho  island,  the  Pico,  tho  Muchadios,  which  attuMT?). 
tiie  Pico  de  Sta.  Crux,  which  b  7549  feet,  and  die  ivr 
Cedro,  which  rises  to  7252  feet  above  tiw  lea-kvel.    f  i:  :■• 
southward  the  mountains  decrease  in  devatioa.   Tu*  1*^ 
de  Lavanda,  situated  neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  ub;.    . 
4536  feet  above  the  sea.    Towards  the  soothcrn  o:n-.  •• 
the  heights  are  much  lower.    These  rocky  wmn  ■»> . 
by  deep  rarines,  called  banmoas,  whoK  hoRoBH  tr  :«•• 
quentiy  500  feet  below  the  adjacent  msfi,  ad  tbr  • 
veiy  steep.    Thev  are  most  frequent  m  die  hitsk  bmbu 
which  surround  the  caldera,  around  whidi  they  are  db^n- 
like  rays  diverp:ing  towards  the  sea ;  but  they  bsvt  mi  <  . 
munication    with    the   crater,  with    the  exceptkn  u 
Baranca  de  Anaustias,  on  the  west  side  of  the  uUnl. « 
origmates  in  the  crater  itself,  and  extends  soutb  vit  . 
Tazaoorte,  and  in  which  the  only  river  nms  which  ba  «l*  • 
all  the  year  round.     It  watera  the  Los  Llanos,  is  bk  r 
plain  situated  on  that  side  of  the  isbnd  which  u  tU  ^v 
portion  of  the  whole,  and  at  present  contams  the  oal;  )'* 
tations  of  sugar-cane  in  the  Canaries.    The  sides  of  the  ou 
tuns  are  very  steep,  and  covered  with  ht^h  forat-tnr- ::  • 
yield  several  kinds  of  good  timber.    This  b  cspecialN  -.v 
case  in  the  northern  dimcts,  where  the  soil  rIum  the  o^ 
ture,  and  in  these  parts  springs  are  frequent  and  abqnlut .. 
the  Tear  round.    In  the  southern  districts  the  soil  nBu^ 
partly  of  lava  or  of  other  dry  volcanic  matter,  sad  tbm  r 
no  springs.    The  soil ,  where  cul ti  vable  and  caldvated,  ni- : 
a  great  degree  of  fertility ;  but  with  the  excepdoo  a  c- 
Llanoa,  the  cultivated  tracts  occur  only  on  the  ve7  ibv- 
the  sea,  or  at  a  few  places  on  the  lower  tenaon  oi  :> 
mountains. 

The  climate  of  Palma  b  superior  to  that  of  the  ki  • 
Canaries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Thb  b  pardy  attrilmn;  w 
tiie  extent  of  the  mountains,  which  for  seversl  noothi  r- 
covered  with  snoir  and  to  tiie  forests,  which  covcri  U-t 
portion  of  its  surface.  The  north-east  tnde*«nd,  v  . 
MOWS  from  spring  to  autumn  with  eonsiderabb  face,  cn 
nishes  the  heat,  which  otherwiae  would  be  ianpfartn-i 
along  the  coast  The  winter,  except  in  the  nosl  rlm> 
parts,  is  so  mild  that  it  b  oonapayred  with  the  fpnw  * 
southern  Europe.  Earthquakes  are  not  rare,  snd  two  iiJ«  ■ 
eruptions  in  toe  southern  dbtricts,  in  1586  and  in  H>.  -- 
recorded. 

Palma  resembles  Tenerifie  in  its  pradoctioaL   W  . 
barley,  rye,  and  potatoes  are  cultivatea  to  some  tiuf  • 
also  a  small  quadtity  of  Indian  com,  but  the  cropi  ir  - 
from  being  sufficient  for  the  consumption.    The  <k% 
b  made  up  by  the  root  of  a  kind  of  fern,  csllcii  ^ ' 
(Pleris  aquaina)y  which  ^ws  wild  on  the  sasll  biJl*  - 
caldera.    It  b  mixed  with  flour,  or  even  osed  ii.c« 
making  bread,  which  b  as  black  as  rye  bread,  sad  b  av 
Yon  &ch  to  constitute  the  principal  article  of  food  t.r  <* 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants.    Tho  cane  b  still  grova  u  . 
Llanos,  but  the  cultivation  b  mucfadinmished.iiidfoB^'  • 
ago  only  4000  arobas  were  annually  produced,  vhilr  » 
Havanna  one  plantation  produced  30,000  arobai.    It  i:  • 
that  more  silk  b  produced  m  Palma  than  on  any  othr  c  ' 
Canaries.     The  vineyards  are  extensive,  but  oo  «: 
exported :  the  surplus  b  converted  into  brandy,  «i^i<f  ^  - 
to  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.    The  fintiutrcn «: 
are  found  in  the  orchards  are  the  aame  as  those  mcDtnip- 
TjarxmiFFB,  P.  C.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  204.     Few  horses,  sjuI^  • 
asses  are  kept.    CatUe  are  rather  numeroos,  bat  wim^' 
sheep  and  cfoats  are  kept  in  great  number,  espedsU}  n 
vicinity  of  the  caldera.    The  number  of  hogs  is  soudl. 

The  population  amounted  in  1805  to  S$,S7S  uk-^^ 
but  MacGregor  states  it  in  1830  to  have  incrcafed  to  ^J  *' 
The  people  are  descendants  of  Spaniards,  who  $rtt}i<  ^ 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  of  a  few  Flcmtsh  £bi 
The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  b  misenbif.    • 
live  in  straw  huts,  and  subsist  for  two-thirds  of  dir  y- 
the  blade  bread  made  of  the  helecho.     But  d^j  ia  -' 
industrious.     In  the  Llanos  there  are  936  silk-looiBs,  le » . 
stuffii,  stockings,  and  ribbons  are  mile.    Tbry  oai'  • 
some  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  doth.     In  tvu  <r  '- 
places  tiles  and  earthenware  are  made. 

Palma  is  not  visited  by  foreign  vessels.    Some  ^t9v* ' 
Tenerifie  and  Lanxerote  take  away  the  produce  of  tfar  " 
consisting  of  sugar,  almonds,  fruits,  deab  sad  tinier, 
charcoal,  raw  and   manufactured  nlk,  brandy,  lad  «'^- 
They  import  European  goods,  oil,  grsia  and  pootK*   - 
fish  and  salt. 

Pdlma  has  several    ports:   Espnidohy   Ssahi  l> 
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iiMMl  Tiriet  in  nte  from  lc«  than  an  inch  acroai  the  winn 
when  etpanded,  to  nearly  a  foot  in  breadth.  Equalljr  Tariablo 
are  their  ooloiirinp  ana  ontlinea.  Ther  are  sbort-lifed. 
Thrir  powers  of  flight  are  rtrj  great,  and  the  mode  oF  flight 
▼aries  in  the  aeTeral  ipedea.  The  malet  are  iiniall/  more 
gaUr  coloored  than  the  females. 

The  arrangement  according  to  natural  relations  of  the  species 
of  butterflies  has  been  attempted  bv  many  naturalists.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Linmeos  the  number  and  variety  of  known 
species  was  such  as  to  render  it  neccsnrj  to  subdivide  his 
mat  genus  Pcpiiio.  He  constituted  five  principal  groups. 
In  the  first  of  these,  named  Eqmie$,  he  included  such  butter- 
fiiea  as  have  the  fore  wings  longer  from  the  posterior  u^le  to 
the  apex  than  to  the  base.  In  the  second,  the  HduxMUj  the 
wings  are  narrow,  entire,  and  often  almost  naked.  The 
Ikam  had  also  entire  wings.  The  Nymphalei  have  dentated 
wings ;  and  the  group  of  PUbeii  was  composed  of  small  species, 
whose  hurae  are  usually  short  and  thick. 

Dr.  Horsfield  has  proposed  an  arrangement  of  these  insects 
into  five  groups  or  stirpes,  characterised  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  larvae.  He  names  the  first  stirps,  Vermiform^  the 
second  Inform,  the  third  ScoloDendnform,  the  fourth  TAy- 
tammriform,  and  the  fiAh  Anopiuriform, 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  arrangement  of  the  diurnal 

Lqtidopiera  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Boisduval,  who  divides 

them  into  three  great  sections  and  fifteen  tribes,  as  follows, 

founding  his  classification  upon  the  characten  of  the  larva : — 

Section  1.  Succivcn. 

Chrysalis  attached  by  the  tail,  and  also  girt. 

A.  Six  feet  in  both  sexes :  caterpillars  elongated. 

Tribe  1.  Papiiiomdes. 
2.  Pierides, 

B.  Six  feet  in  both  sexes :  caterpillan  short 

Tribe  3.  Eumemdet. 
4.  Ljfcenidei. 

C.  The  males  with  four  feet,  the  females  with  six.  Ca- 
terpillars short 

Tribe  5.  Erycmidei, 

D.  Four  feet  in  both  sexes :  caterpillars  elongated. 

Tribe  6.  Peridromidei, 

Section  2.  Suspbhsi. 

Chrysalis  suspended  by  the  tail  only. 

A.  Ungues  of  tarsi  simple.    Four  feet  in  both  sexes. 

Tribe  7.  Ikuundes. 
8.  Hf&onides. 

B.  Ungues  of  tarsi  strongly  bifid.  Four  feet  in  both 
•exea. 

Tribe  9.  NympkaUdeM. 

10.  BrauoHdeg, 

11.  Morpfudes. 
IS.  Saiyrida. 
IS.  Bibiidei, 

C.  The  males  with  four  feet,  the  females  with  six.  Cater- 
pillars elongated. 

Tribe  14.  Libytkidet. 
Section  8.  Ikvolcti. 
Chrysalis  enclosed  in  a  cocoon. 
Tribe  16.     Hemridu. 
See  Boiaduval  in  the  Smie»  h  Buffon  and  his  other  works ; 
Wood,  Imkx  EiUamoiogiau ;  Horsfield,  Cataiotfm  of  Lepk- 
dup^f^  M  iAs  MvemHcf  the  Eati  India   Con^Mmy;  and 
Westwood's  Modem    dkuetMeatiom  of  In$eett^  where  an 
of  the  principal  treatises  on  butterflies  may  be 


PAPI'RIUS,  8EXTUS  or  PUBLIUS,  is  the  collector 
or  sn|>poaed  collector  of  the  old  Leges  Curiatae,  or  as  they  are 
■owetimes  called,  Leges  RcgJM»  which  were  enacted  at  Rome 
r  the  kingly  period.    This  Papirius  is  said  to  have  been 


becanse  he  added  anythimr  of  his  own,  but  because  he  arranged 
the  laws  b  due  order  (Pompooius,  ZM;.  1,  tit  2,s.  2,{2)  ; 
nd  somedBieB  it  b  called  Lex  Papiria.  (Servius  ad  Virg. 
AmukL  xii.  886.) 

PAPI'RIUS,  JUSTUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  compiled 
twa^y  books  of  Cooststatioos,  according  to  the  Florentine 
Index.  There  are  sixteen  excerpts  from  this  work  in  the 
Digest  In  one  excerpt  (Dig.  2,  Ut  14,  s.  60J)  Papirius 
■Mtiow  arascript  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  addressed  to 
Avtdhm  Csaslus.  The  fret  of  the  rescript  being  addressed  to 
\  dwwa  that  Antealwns  b  the  Enpcrar  Marcus  Anto- 


ninus. Accordingly  Papuius  wsa  living  usder  Umm  Km. 
toninus ;  and  he  uso  survived  him,  as  appcan  (nm  bn  i^. 
ing  of  the  Divi  Fratres. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  of  Papirius  Fninto  is  cilsd  bjC^ 
listratus.     (Dig.  14,  tit  8,  s.  4.) 

PAPIST.    [Roma*  CATBouca,  P.  C.  8.1 

PAPAW.    [CAaicA,  P.  C] 

PARADOXVdES,  a  genus  of  Trilebbn,  bm^i^ 
rian  strata.     (Bronsniart) 

PARAPET,  in  Fortification,  is  gcneially  sa  mbaik*-: 
of  earth  which  is  formed  either  on  Uie  nataral  gromi  «  « 
the  upper  surfcce  of  the  rampart  of  a  kgtnm  or  ou«  n 
In  the  latter  case  the  psnpet  rests  on  that  psrt  of  tiw  nB.-«i 
which  is  nearest  to  the  exterior  of  the  work,  tke  trmv^. 
or  neariy  level  part  on  the  interior  sale,  being  oonnrt  ^ 
the  artiflery  or  left  free  lor  the  movements  of  the  Mv.-v 
Parapets  of  brick  or  stone  are  aomeliaes  coo<m.iB:  *m 
works  which  are  masked  by  others  in  their  6wt.  or  • 
heights,  or  on  the  sea-eoasts ;  -but  in  other  circunstmni  ^i 
would  be  improper,  because  the  splinters  detMkcd  fron  m% 
materiab  by  the  enemy's  shot  are  daoffcroos  to  tbe  drii»m 
whereas  the  shot  sinks  Into  earth  without  doing  hjibm  ■> 
chief. 

The  height  of  a  parapet  above  the  ground,  or  thm  'n 
terreplein  of  a  ram|«rt  which  it  surmounts,  ii  sbost  7)  ^t 
in  oracr  that  it  may  eflfectually  cover  the  dcfcndcis  biM  t 
In  its  mass  are  cut  the  emmsures  through  nkirk  ikt  gw 
are  fired ;  and  a  banquette,  or  step,  about  8  frft  k«-ft  ai 
4  feet  broad  is  formed,  usually  of  earth,  at  iti  foot «  at 
interior  side,  in  order  to  enable  men,  br  stsadiaf  m  s.  ? 
^n  over  the  upper  suAace.  The  form  of  a  trsasTrm  w- 1 
of  a  rampart,  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  is  rrpitwsw  • 
Jiff,  2,  BASTioir,  P.  C. ;  the  parapet  with  its  fasotfomr  trt; 
that  which  occupies,  on  the  riffbt  hand  side  of  cb«  <«.-* 
rather  less  than  the  upper  half  of  the  space  bccvtn  u 
dotted  lines. 

The  exterior  face  of  a  parapet  of  earth  is  gnmSi  ^rm 
in  a  plane  making  an  angle  *of  45  degrees  witk  d»  htm 
in  order  that  the  earth  may  stend  unsupperled;  the  hfr-w- 
surface,  which  varies  m  breadth  from  8  feet  u>  SO  (nt  « 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  shot  wnich  it  b  iatndsri  t  f '^ 
(from  musket  bulleU  to  the  balls  discharged  froo  Ibr  Wt-rt 
ordnance),  has  its  exterior  crest  or  edge  lower  thsa  ibr  «^^ 
by  about  one-sixth  of  the  breadth  of  that  ssriirv  h  ■ 
recommended  that  the  depression  of  the  slope  thuJa  b«  ^ 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  breadth,  lest  the  upper  fttx-^SB 
parapet  should  by  its  acutcness  be  weakened ;  bot  car  r*^ 
rule  is  that  the  plane  of  the  superior  slope  ikoold,  J  -> 
dttoed,  meet  the  counterscarp  line  of  the  ditch  is  ^'" 
order  that  the  enemy,  at  the  time  of  an  atfsolt,  m4  «: 
detained  by  the  obstacles  there,  may  be  coofJeifN  n-*^ 
to  the  ^re  of  musketry  from  the  |iarapet.  The  mtrvf  >- 
of  the  parapet  is  freouently  formed  in  a  plans  pMMC  ti-. 
the  crest,  and,  at  tne  terreplein  of  the  bamjetttt.  «vtf  » 
foot  of  the  parapet  if  there  is  no  banquette,  devist  sf  £^  i 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  same  crest  sbosi  <s^''> 
of  the  height  of  the  slope.  By  this  indtnatioa  ike  «" 
when  reveted  with  fiucines  or  sods,  and  ctca  visteA  r< 
revetment,  will  support  itself  for  a  time,  aksle  s  av  « 
leaning  a  little  forvraid,  is  enabled  without  iacwHiww  * 
Bre  over  the  parapet 

Occasionally  parapets  of  field-works  have  be««  fcnw^  v^ 
the  earth  obtained  by  excavating  the  gronad  in  ik^  v>^' 
and,  in  this  case,  the  crest  of  the  narepH  may  be  ai^'  >  '  * 
feet  abore  the  exterior  groand.  Such  a  inuitiuiOPB  *  » 
missible.  however,  oidy  when  the  site  of  the  vert  m  «*''- 
feet  higher  than  the  sreond  which  the  awmy  wst  i**"  ' 
since  otherwise  the  defendere,  except  when  tkm  brUw  - 
parapet,  would  be  exposed  to  his  fire.  Acaw,  ih'*^  * 
t^-t-l    .  '^^^    ificdbehighith-A-'*- 


ground  about  the  spot  lo  be  fortified  I 
the  crest  of  the  parapet  must  have  a  grenser  kr«« 
7|  feet,  in  order  that  the  defeadcta  may  he  w^nr' 
covered  by  it:  but  ui  general  the  narnpets  oT  ftrW  •-•- 
cannot  be  raised  aMeothan  14  feet  abore  the  pwm^  ■** 
a  man  can  scarcely  throw  earth  with  a  soaie  s»  s  <*"" 
height  than  7  feet,  and  a  greater  he%hl  ikmUwn^m* 
require,  above  ground,  asore  than  two  rows  «#shs«Hk««  * 
row  7  feet  above  the  other,  besides  om  rev,  v  te*  r«^  ' 
an  equal  interval  hi  the  ditdi ;  and  h  m  oMm  ik»  '*' 
numerical  strength  of  a  woekrag  pnrty  is  sitfatft  n  •  ** 
such  a  diapoaition  to  lie  made.  ^ 

The  earth  used  for  forming  the  pMprts  shssU  ^  ^ 
from  graveli  In  order  lo  areiil  the  aoMMii  9^  *V^ 
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•cales  fellow.  It  is  native  throughoat  Europe,  m  marshy 
and  (iaoip  placet,  and  in  Britain  in  mountainoiu  countries. 

P.  finiriata  is  a  yetj  elegant  species ;  the  leaves  are 
remarkabljr  hollowed  out  at  the  bsse  dose  to  the  latersl  ribs, 
which  are  connected  with  one  another  by  a  common  base  like 
the  divirions  of  a  pedate  leaf.  It  has  palmate  glandless  ap- 
pendages, obovate  petals  fringed  at  the  base.  It  is  native  of 
the  western  coast  of  North  America. 

The  species  of  thb  beautiful  genus  grow  best  in  a  peat 
soil  in  a  damp  ntuation.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots,  which 
should  be  placed  in  pans  of  water.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  dividing  at  the  root,  or  by  seeds,  which  ripen  in  plenty. 
Phmts  must  be  introduced,  as  seeds  do  not  vegetate  after 

(Don's  Gardma^s  DteHonarys  Babington,  Manual  of 
BrUiihBoimw.) 

PARNY,  EVARISTE  DE'SIRE'  DESFORGES, 
Chevalier  and  afterwards  Vicomte  De  Paray,  was  born  in 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  on  the  6th  of  Febraary,  1763.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  France  and  placed  at  the  CoUep 
of  Rennes ;  but  he  appears  to  have  shown  considerable  indif- 
ference to  the  course  of  studies  which  were  followed  there. 
His  inmgination,  which  even  at  an  earl^jr  ago  had  taken  the 
almost  entire  guidance  of  his  conduct,  impresied  him  as  he 
grew  up  with  the  belief  that  he  was  called  upon  to  embrace 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  it  is  said  that  he  attempted 
to  Join  the  brotherhood  of  La  Trappe.  An  effort  of  imwu- 
dent  seal,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  confessor  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  his  spiritual  guide,  produced  a  rafnd  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  voung  convert,  and  he  is  related  to  have  fidlen 
ttto  an  opposite  extreme  of  conduct,  and  soon  after,  entering 
fcito  all  the  dissipations  of  ^outh,  finally  to  have  enrolled 
himself  in  the  militanr  profession.  He  returned  to  his  native 
island  at  the  age  of  twenty,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  Creole  lad^r,  the  Eleanor  of  his  verse,  which 
acquaintance  his  fervent  imagination  soon  converted  into  the 
most  ardent  attachment  Their  mutual  love  inspired  his  first 
poetical  effuaons,  which  paint  with  grace  and  freshness, 
though  perhaps  in  too  ririd  colours,  the  all-absorbing  passion 
of  his  soul.  The  afibctions  however  of  the  lad^  were  of  an 
evanescent  nature ;  a  marriage  of  interest,  which  she  con- 
tracted at  the  desire  of  her  parents,  induced  Ftrnv  to  return 
to  France.  Distance  and  time  were  unable  to  ence  his  sad 
reminiscences,  and  he  there  continued  to  translate  into  the 
language  of  poetry  the  feelmss  which  appear  to  have  taken 
a  laatincr  possession  of  his  mind.  In  1775  was  published  his 
first  coflection  of  elegiac  poems,  which  have  been  so  much  ad- 
mired by  his  countrymen  that  they  have  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  the  French  TibuUus.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  he  became  deprived  of  the  property  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  he  was  compelled  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  his  talents.  A  painftil 
and  striking  change  now  appears  m  his  writings,  which  he 
had  the  weakness  to  adapt  to  the  prevalent  taste  of  a  corrupt 
age.  The  rival  of  Tibullus  became  the  feeble  copyist  of 
Voltaire,  and  his  '  Paradis  perdu,'  <  Galanteries  de  la  Bible,' 
and  '  Guerre  des  Dieuz,'  by  their  disgusting  profaneness  and 
absence  of  genuine  poetical  feeling,  will  only  oe  remembened 
by  posterity  as  indications  of  the  state  of  society  at  a  period 
when  *  eveiything  evil  was  rank  and  luxuriant.'  So  strong 
indeed  was  the  feeling  excited  against  Pamy  even  in  France 
on  account  of  the  last  mentionea  of  these  three  poems,  that 
his  name  was  repeatedly  passed  over  among  the  candidates  for 
the  honours  of  tiie  Institute.  However  he  was  admitted  into 
it  in  1808,  in  the  place  of  Dcvaines.  Most  of  his  other 
poems  are  inferior  to  his  eariy  productions ;  his  '  Goddam,' 
published  in  1804,  is  a  spiritless  and  insipid  parody  on  the 
invauon  of  England  by  the  Normans ;  his  '  Isncl  and 
Asl^ga,'  though  possessed  of  more  merit,  is  but  a  feeble 
imitation  of  the  Scandinavian  style  of  poetry ;  but  among  his 
later  productions  there  are  two  small  poems,  one  on  the 
culture  of  flowers,  and  the  other  entitled  *  Joum^  Champ^tre,' 
which  for  simple  beauty  and  delicacv  of  colouring  are  cfeserv> 
ing  of  being  ranked  among  the  finest  specimens  of  lyric 
poetry.  His  principal  poem,  in  eighteen  cantos,  on  the  loves 
of  the  Queens  of  France,  was  destroyed  by  him  from  fear  of  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  suspicious  judges  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  He  died  in  Paris,  after  a  painful  and 
linfTonng  illness,  on  5th  December,  1814. 

Ui^  works  have  been  published  in  6  vols.  18mo.  by  Didot, 
Paris,  1808,  and  at  Brussels,  in  2  vols.  8va  The  best 
edition,  however,  is  that  by  Mons.  Boissonnade  in  the  '  Col- 
lection de  Classiques  Fran^ais,'  Lcfevre,  Paris,  1827.      A 


volume  was  pabliahed  fai  18S6  entitled  lea  <  PMmi  ia^jr 
de  Pamy/  with  a  notice  on  his  life  and  wiidagi  br  ii-t^ 
Tissot. 

PAROCHIAL  REGISTRIES.  [Raa»mtios  c# 
Burms,  &c.,  P.  C.  S.l 

PARTHE'NIUM.    [PiamBuif,  P.  C.  8.] 

,     PARTNERSHIP.  In  1837astatntewaspaMd(7WD  lY. 

I  &  1  Vict.  c.  78)  authorizing  the  crown,  after  a  rdermct  a  n 

application  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  gmt  a  species  ojf  iwryu- 

,  ration  to  trading  companies  by  letters  patent  ooder  th^  gri«t 

seal.   The  patent  may  limit  the  responsibility  of  psrtun  ti^  i 

'  certain  sum  per  share.    The  company  obtuaiag  mck  t  prtr 

lege  must  be  constituted  by  deea  of  partneisbip,  €Mtet.7.r 

'  its  name,  its  object,  the  place  where  its  bosiaeM  ts  tp  W  as- 

ducted,  the  names  of  the  members,  and  the  appobtnist « 

two  officers  in  whose  name  the  oomoany  may  sua  sad  be »» 

These  matters  must  also  be  entered,  along  with  the  sddtt.  i 

of  the  members  and  the  shares  held  by  each,  ta  naa^-. 

order  in  a  return  which  must  be  made  wiUbm  thno  ma,\\» 

after  the  date  of  the  patent — in  England  or  Irrlsnd,  to  \i' 

Enrollment  Office  of  Chanceiy ;  in  Scotland,  to  lbs  Grb^ 

B«ffister  House.    Notice  of  transfers  of  sharm  aunt  br  n: 

within  three  months.    This  registration  is  the  critnica  ^*. 

of  benefits  and  responsibilities :  no  one  b  entitled  to  ml** 

unless  as  accruing  to  resistcred  shares,  and  no  ooa  ii  ti»M 

from  responsibility  until  his  name  is  anpeneded  ia  the  rw» 

ter.  The  extent  to  which  this  statnteasay  hate  beeBiioi»*2 

in  practice  is  not  poblidy  known. 

PARTY-WALLS.    [BiniAi]iQ.AcT.  P.  C.  8.1 

PASSAXODON,  a  genus  of  fossil  Plaeoid  Am,  im 
the  Bagahot  sand.    (Bockland.) 

PASSENGERS.    [SHira,  P.  C.I 

PA'SSERI,  GIOVA'NNI  BATTISTA,a  disdaKw--. 
painter,  and  author  of  one  of  the  best  oollectioBs  of  biapii  n 
of  Italian  artists,  was  bom  at  Rome  about  the  yeir  16lu  ■- 
earlier.  Passeri  received  a  good  education,  and,  somin:  '• 
his  own  account,  did  not  take  up  painting  until  ooaipBivi"  * 
late ;  he  waa  first  engased  in  the  capacity  of  a  psatr  •. 
1635  by  Canini  m  the  Villa  Aklobrandini  at  FrsMici,  «>- 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Demenickiao,  -.^i 
returned  from  Naples.  When  Domenichino  died  n  >a(M 
in  1641,Pa8seri  was  president  of  the  Academv  of  St  LiUat 
he  read  a  fimeral  oration  on  hiaa,  and  paulsd  a  portai « 
him,  which  was  placed  in  the  acsKlemy  with  other  patna 
of  painters,  whii^  are  at  present  in  the  gaUeiydctli  i^ 
at  Florence ;  the  portraita  now  in  the  academy  at  lUor  v* 
copies.  (Pktner,  Betd^eUma  dtr  StadT  Bam.)  At  v^ 
close  of  his  life  Passeri  entered  mto  holy  ordeis ;  sad  obbm 
in  1676  a  benefice  in  tlie  college  of  Santa  Mm  ia  Vm  Ua 
He  died  in  1679. 

Passeri  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Italian  Ustsrisss  ef  s* 
his  theoretical  knowledge  was.good  and  his  facts  mt  hehi^ 
to  be  very  correct  The  circumstance  of  his  book  hic  *  ■' 
nearly  a  century  unnoticed,  or  rat  hear  unpublished,  va*  •  •  ■-: 
to  its  unfinished  state  and  the  severity  of  many  of  fatsrrfari\ 
especially  on  Bernini,  It  was  firet  published  ia  Bow  V  -a 
anonymous  editor  (supposed  to  be  Bottari,  editor  oT  tbe  //r.-v 
PHtoriche)  in  1772,  with  some  omissions,  uadcr  tK  : '. 
*  Vite  de*  Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetti  che  aano  bfuai  f 
Roma,  morti  dal  1641  fino  al  1673,  di  Giambattirti  P****^ 
Pittore  e  Poeta,*  4to.  pp.  492  (Lives  of  the  Pkiatcnv  Sa;,<>  - 
and  Architects  who  have  practised  in  Rone,  and  died  U?t« 
the  years  1641  and  1673  inclusive) ;  thus  constitstiar «  '■* 
tinuation  to  the  work  of  Baglione.  It  oontsiat  thim  -^ 
lives,  as  follow:  Domenichino,  Baccio  Ciarpi,  Fictcr  U' 
called  Bamboccio,  Guide,  II  Fiammingo,  Agoction  1»  > 
Francesco  Moochi,  Lsnfranco,  Camaasei,  GiaBihttti»(»  *  «- 
landra,  Vincenao  Armanno,  Alessandro  Tureo,  Pietro  f'-x 
A  Caroselli,  Alnrdi,  G.  Ramaldi,  Gio.  Hiele,  M.  1^  :* 
G.  U.  Abatini,  Luigi  Gentile,  Gioliano  Fmelli,  A^r.  M  • 
Albani,  M.  Cerouoni,  Catterina  GinnaM,  Andres  S»'  • 
Romanelli,  Giu.  Peroni,  N.  Pouasin,  F.  Baiatta,  Gio  Au 
Canini,  Guerdno,  F.  Boromino,  P.  F.  Mola,  ?>t»** 
Cortoua,  and  Salrator  Roaa. 

There  is  only  one  public  fucture  bv  Passeri  ia  Rmv*  ■ 
crucifijiion  between  two  saints,  in  the  ^ureh  of  Saa  GH»cr. 
dellaMalva.  They  are  not  so  rare  in  nlleriea.  H«p«'^ 
sometimes  still*  life.  His  nephew  Guisepps  Phhs^  ** 
likewise  an  eminent  painter,     ue  died  ia  1714,  s^  »? 

PASSIGNA'NO,  DOME'NICO  DA,  or  Daw**^* 
CuBsri,  Cavaliere,  was  bom  at  Florsnee  about  Ihs  m^^  ^ 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  accounts  give  1560,  hrf  Uj  i 
probably  too  bte ;  Baglione  says  be  wss  aigkiv  y^^  *^ 
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decUrtticn  of  war  with  an/  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  state, 
or  upon  any  otiicr  account  or  pretence  whatsoever.  And  we 
hereby  not  only  grant,  concede,  and  declare  a  general  and 
ooual  freedom  of  govemment  and  trade  to  those  of  all  nations 
wno  shall  hereafter  be  of  or  ooncemed  with  us,  but  also  a  full 
and  free  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religiop.'  In 
contemplation  of  a  companv  carried  on  on  such  princi|iles, 
the  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament  renresented  that 
*  the  privileges  granted  their  company  would  render  their 
country  the  general  storehouse  for  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton, 
hides,  and  timber ;  the  low  rates  at  which  thev  would  be  en- 
abled to  carrv  on  their  manufactures  would  render  it  impossible 
for  the  English  to  compete  with  them/'  King  William  was 
induced  to  discountenance  the  undertaking,  and  the  projectors 
were  deprived  of  all  aid,  not  only  from  England,  but  from 
foreign  speculatoss.  This  only  made  the  scheme  a  more  truly 
national  object,  and  all  the  disposable  wealth  of  Scotland  was 
speedily  embarked  in  it.  The  nuun  scheme  of  the  company 
was  to  establish  a  colony  at  Darien,  when  Pateraon  believed 
that  it  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  highway  of  the  world, 
and  form  the  emporium  where  the  commerce  of  the  East 
would  meet  that  or  the  West  With  all  due  respect  for  the 
principles  on  which  the  commerce  was  to  be  conducted,  it  may 
pe  questioned  if  the  place  possessed  all  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  he  attributed  to  it,  especially  at  a  time  when  regular 
commercial  enterprise  had  made  so  comparatively  little  pro- 
gress over  the  globe.  The  expedition  set  out  on  the  26th 
Jul^,  1698 ;  its  aisastrous  results  may  be  found  recorded  in  the 
ordmary  histories  of  the  period,  and  particularly  in  Sir  John 
Dalrymple*s  Memoirs,  raterson  was  ambitious,  but  not  mer- 
cenary, and  in  the  palmy  da^s  of  the  company  he  had  rengned 
the  profits  which  those  confident  of  its  success  had  assigned 
to  him.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  preyed  deeply  on  his 
spirits,  aud  grief  and  disappointment  brought  him,  auring  his 
return  home,  to  the  borders  of  lunacy.  lie  lived  subsequently 
a  life  of  obscurity,  and  the  period  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 
PATRIARCHS.  We  propose  to  give  a  chronological 
list  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Constantinople, 
and  Jerusalem,  arranged  systematically  with  the  Roman 
Popes,  for  which  reason  wo  place  the  article  under  Romish 

CUORCH. 

PAVONIA  rin  honour  of  Don  Joseph  Pavon,  M.D.,  of 
Madrid,  a  traveller  in  Peru,  and  one  of  tne  authors  of  *  Flora 
Peruviana '),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Malva.  It  has  a  5-cleft  persistent  cal^x,  surrounded  by  an 
involucel  from  6  to  15  leaved.  The  ovanum  has  6,  and  rarely 
4,  l-ovuled  cells.  It  has  10  stigmas,  6  carpels,  capsular,  2- 
valvcd,  and  1 -seeded. 

P.  diuretica  has  cordate  acuminate  serrated  leaves, 
velvety  on  both  sides,  and  full  of  pellucid  dots.  Tbeflowen 
are  axillaiy,  solitary,  and  sulphur-coloured.  It  is  native  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Gcracs.  A  decoction  of  this 
plant  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  diuretic.  This  is  the  only  species 
of  Pavonia  used  in  medicine;  many  others  are  however 
worth  cultivation  for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms.  They  are 
free-growing  plants,  for  the  most  fiart  ripening  seed  in  abund- 
ance, and  cuttings  will  root  freely  under  a  hand-glass. 

(Don's  Gardener's  IHcticnary;  Lindley*s  Flora  Medica.) 

PAYMENT.  If  a  man  owes  several  sums  of  money  to 
another  on  different  accounts,  and  makes  a  payment  of  any 
one  of  such  sums,  he  may  state  at  the  time  of  payment  on 
which  account  such  sum  is  paid,  and  the  payment  will  be  con- 
udered  to  be  legally  appropriated  to  the  debt  which  he  has 
named.  If  at  the  time  of  payment  the  debtor  makes  no  ap- 
propriation of  the  payment,  the  creditor  may  at  the  time  of 
Eayment  appropriate  it  to  such  debt  as  he  pleases,  provided 
e  so  appropriates  the  payment,  as  he  would  do,  or  as  it  may 
be  presumed  that  he  would  do,  if  he  were  the  debtor.  Ac- 
cordingly the  creditor  must  appropriate  the  payment  to  such 
debt  as  is  the  most  burdensome  to  the  debtor.  If  neither 
party  make  any  appropriation  of  the  debt  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, the  pavuient  will  be  presumed  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  more  burdensome  debt ;  if  there  is  no  difiervnce  in  the 
quality  of  the  debts,  the  payment  must  be  presumed  to  be 
made  on  account  of  the  oldest'. 

These  are  tlie  rules  of  the  Roman  I^w  {Ditj.  46,  tit.  3), 
which  perhaps  may  be  conbidend  to  be  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish Law,  thoutih  the  decisions  are  by  iio  means  uniform  in 
this  matter.  (Uex-aynes  p.  Noble,  1  Sler.  606.)  The  prin- 
ciples just  luid  down  apply  to  distinct  debts  on  dit)'erent 
at  counts  (causae).  If  there  are  dealings  between  two  persons 
whi(h  are  ail  of  one  miiforro  and  continuous  nature,  as  for 
instance  between  a  banker  and  his  customer,   there  is  no 


qnesUon  of  appropriation  of  payment    The  csuorr  -ai 
money  into  tho  bank  at  different  times,  and  drani  w  u»\ 
drafts  at  different  times.     All  tlie  sums  paid  ia  sail  l 
sums  paid  out  severally  make  an  entire  creditor  ind '.  -  • 
account,  and  by  striking  the  balance  at  any  tivn  \m» 
will  appear  what  sum  is  due  at  that  time  froiD  the  bek'.*  • 
his  customer  or  from  the  customer  to  his  banker,    h  u  :- 
that  this  supposes  a  kind  of  appropriation,  bat  aot  ru"  • 
that  kind  which  is  meant  by  the  term.    It  aflOMs  tU:  •. 
sum  first  paid  in  is  discharged  by  the  sun  first  {aid  •■ :  • 
&r  as  it  is  sufficient  to  discharge  it ;  and  the  nme  ma  k  £.w 
plies  to  all  subsequent  payments  uto  the  huk  ua  .  . 
drawn  out.    The  account  tberefore  must  be  made  ost  is 
order  of  time,  and  the  balance  will  show  bow  Hu  r  . 
stands  at  the  time  when  it  b  made  out    (Dvtiii»i  • 
Noble.) 

There  are  various  cases  m  the  reports  m  which  tiie  <,.- 
of  appropriation  of  payments  has  been  diicnsKd.  (Br«:  • 
and  rurchas,  2  B.  ancf  Aid.  39 ;  Simpson  and  liigfasoi,2  ii ;  . 
Cr.  65 ;  Pemberton  and  Oakes,  4  Russ.  164;  sod  ot>.^-« 

PEAR-GAGE.    The  principle  of  Smeatoo*!  pt.: . . 
for  measuring  the  eihaustion  of  a  receiver,  diflen  frooi  ti.. 
tlie  other  gages,  in  that  the  measurement  does  ooi  uL* . . 
until  after  the  air  has  been  re*  admitted  into  tlw  nc    - 
Suppose  a  wire  working  through  a  collar  m  the  top  <.• : 
receiver  and  supporting  a  tube  open  only  at  the  \u%f ' 
Under  the  tube  is  a  cup  of  mercury,  standing  oa  tht  £ » '  • 
the  receiver,  so  that  by  lowering  the  wire  the  odcb  toi  *f 
tube  may  be  immereed  in  the  mercury,    lae  eiki.*'  ' 
being  miude  before  lowering  the  wune,  the  ur  m  the  taic « 
be  rarefied  equally  with  that  in  the  rest  of  the  nm^r   1 
the  wure  be  then  lowered,  and  the  air  re-admittcd  it:- :. 
receiver,  the  mercur}*  will  rise  in  the  tube  ontil  tk en- 
force of  the  recompressed  air  in  the  tube,  together  » i  ' ' 
column  of  mercury,  counterbalanees  the  ^nmrntiAtt^n- 
ternal  air.     A  gage  attached  to  the  tube  shows,  fay  the  l* . 
of  the  mercury,  what  was  the  original  rarefsctioii. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  while  the  ordinary  gagrs  show  ' 
actual  amount  of  elastic  force  left  in  the  receiver,  \he  ;•.- 
gage  submits  the  air,  or  whatever  else  there  ost  Ir.  • 
process  of  compression  before  the  measurement  is  suiit    i 
there  be  nothing  but  air,  all  the  gages  ame ;  but  if, «» . 
rally  is  the  case,  there  be  also  vapour,  Uie  pesr-ftge  ?('••! 
much  higher  despree  of  apparent  ezhaustioo  than  the  o  • 
gage.    For  further  detail  see  the  article  *  Pncwnstio'  i.  ' 
Encydopadia  MetropdtUana. 

PECO'PTERIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Ferns,  of  wLh 
species  occur  abundantly,  both  in  the  coal^messares  it«.  .* 
oolitic  strata.     (Brongniart.) 

PECULIARS,  COURT  OF,  b  one  of  the  Enpli-l . 
siastical  courts.     It  is  the  tliird  court  of  the  srd>b»i 
Canterbury,  the  other  two  being  the  Court  of  Arrh*  ' 
supreme  court  of  appeal,  and  the  Prerogative  or  Testis)' ■  ' 
Court.      The  Court  of  Peculiars  takes  oogntssarf  •   • 
mattere  arising  in  certain  deaneries,  one  of  which  is  i-  • 
diocese  of  London,  another  in  the  diocese  of  Roclir«(r  i 
other  in  the  diocese  of  Wincheater,  each  coopnsia^  •«  -. 
parishes ;  and  some  othcre  over  which  the  sraibiiH>  r^-'- 
cises  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  which  are  ezeeipt  Kc  •' 
independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  bi»lKf»  v  -  • 
whose  dioceses  they  are  locally  rituated. 

(PoUtical  Dictionary  f  article  *  Ecclesiastical  Cotf^ 

PEDICULAOIIS  (from  the  Latin  word /icdMb,  a  ••• 
from  its  supposed  quality  of  making  sheep  that  M  a;*'  • 
lousy),  a  eenus  of  pUmts  belongittg  to  the  nston.   "' 
Scrophularmca;.    It  has  an  inflated  6-toothed  calji.  i  r  . 
coroUa,  with  the  upper  lip  laterally  oompnsMd,  tli^ 
plane  3-lobcd.     The  capsules  are  acute,  and  ctm-^''^ 
The  seeds  numerous  and  angular.     The  mciei  vr  >  - 
simple  herbs.     The  flowers  sessile,  dispoica  in  denn'  :• 
interrupted  spikes. 

P.  palustns  has  a  solitary  erect  stem,  brancbed  ihn.  z 
pinnatifid  lca\os,  with  oblong  blunt  lobed  segmrais;  ^' 
pubescent  2- lobed  calyx,  the  lobes  incise,  drntat.* 
The  up|>er  lip  of  tlie  corolla  has  a  short  tninrsti' '-.» 
a  triangular  tooth  on  each  side.  The  flower  i»  -"•' 
crimson,  varying  to  white.  It  is  found  in  marik^*  • 
meadows,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Eogbod.  si>«i  » * 
be  injurious  and  disagreeable  to  cattle.  This  is  i)**  | " 
laris  Herha  of  Columcilau  C  30,  and  of  Scrbir  .» .-  • 

P.  syivatica  has  a  stem  branched  at  tbef«f. ''*•' 
branches  long,  spreading, and  prostrate;  ihele««»-  "•' 
leaflets  ovate  and  deeply  toothed.     The  api**  ■• 
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PEE 


m  the  world.  He  and  most  of  hia  brothers  were  brought  up 
to  different  branches  of  the  cotton-trade,  now  fast  extending 
under  the  effect  of  the  inrentions  of  Arkwright,  whose  per- 
sonal success  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth  and  station  was 
also  of  course  operating  as  a  powerful  example  and  incentive. 
The  mechanical  processes  of  the  trade  are  said  to  have  early 
engaged  much  of  Peel's  attention,  though  they  were  never 
indebted  to  him  for  any  improvement,  so  far  as  we  sta  aware. 
He  made  his  fortune  by  his  general  ingenuity  and  sagacity, 
by  his  unremitting  activity  and  attention,  by  bis  comprehen- 
sive boldness  of  enterprise,  and  by  his  admimble  conduct  of 
bu^ness,  alike  in  its  largest  scope  and  in  its  minutest  details. 

In  1778  Mr.  Robert  Peel  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  William  Yates  in  an  extensive  factory  at  BurpTi  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  1783,  "he  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Yates,  who  had  then  just  completed  her 
seventeenth  ^ear.  His  career  from  this  time  was  one  of 
great  and  uninterrupted  prosperity.  About  the  time  of  his 
marriage  he  purchased  a  considerable  estate  in  Lancashire ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  invested  largo  additional 
sums  of  money  in  land  in  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  War- 
wick. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Mr.  Peel's  principles  were  oriei- 
nally  favourable  to  the  French  Revolution,  or  at  least  to  Uie 
chiss  of  opinions  in  which  that  movement  originated ;  but  this, 
we  apprenend,  must  be  a  mistake.  He  appears  to  have  first 
oome  forward  as  a  politician  in  1780  by  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  <  The  National  Debt  productive  of  National 
Prosperity,'  a  title  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  his 
views  at  that  date  were  the  very  reverse  of  revolutionary  or  dis- 
affected. In  1790  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Tamworth,  in  and  near  which  borough  he 
had  acquired  large  property  ;  and  it  is  indisputable  that  from 
the  moment  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
sat  for  the  same  borough  in  seven  successive  parliaments,  or 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  he  was  a  steady 
and  zealous  supporter  of  the  government.  We  do  not  see, 
therefore,  to  what  period  of  his  life  we  can  with  any  proba* 
bility  assign  his  imputed  republicanism. 

In  1797  Messrs.  Peel  and  Yates  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  considerable  subsmption  of  10,0001.  to  what  was 
called  the  Loyalty  Loan.  Tliis  fact  is  often  stated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  money  was  a  munificent 
gift  which  they  made  to  the  public.  The  truth  is,  it  was 
merely  a  purchase  of  so  much  stock  in  the  Public  Funds, 
which  promised  and  proved  to  be  an  excellent  speculation, 
and  was  evidence  of  nothing  except  the  confidence  of  the 
sunscribers  in  the  stability  of  the  government,  and  their 
correct  views  of  their  own  interest  The  entire  loan,  amount- 
ing to  18,000,000/.,  was  all  raised  in  a  few  hours,  and  might 
probably  have  been  doubled  in  amount  if  it  had  been  desired  ; 
lor  the  only  difficulty  was  to  satisfy  a  mob  of  applicants  whose 
subscriptions  could  not  be  received.  The  sum  subscribed  by 
Messrs.  Peel  and  Yates  was  ftr  from  being  the  highest ;  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  for  instance,  subscribed  100,000/. 
For  each  100/.  the  subscribers  received  a  capital  of  112/.  10s., 
bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  with  a  right  to  have 
their  stock  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  converted 
into  three  per  cents,  at  the  rate  of  138/.  65.  Sd.  for  100/. 
capital. 

In  1798  Mr.  Peel  further  showed  his  loyalty  and  public 
spirit  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  encouraging  the  volunteer 
system.  Besides  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  Lancashire 
Fencibles,  and  the  Tamworth  Armed  Association,  he  raised, 
chiefly  from  among  his  own  workmen,  six  companies  of  what 
were  called  the  Bury  Loyal  Volunteers,  and  got  himself 
commissioned  as  their  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  1799,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  fiivour  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  which  was  soon  after 
printed  and  extensively  circulated  in  that  country.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  1800,  he  was  created  a  baronet. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  number  of  persons  employed  by 
whom  is  said  to  have  amounted  in  1803  to  fifteen  thousand, 
lived  for  ten  years  after  his  retirement  from  parliament  in 
1820,  dying  at  his  seat  of  Drayton  Park,  in  Suffbrdshire,  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  1830.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1805,  he 
had  married  a  second  wife,  Susannah,  sister  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
William  Henry  Clarke,  Bart.,  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Bury, 
who  was  then  in  her  fiftv-third  year,  and  who  died  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1824."  By  his  first  wife,  who  died  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1803,  he  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters ; 
the  eldest  of  the  former  being  the  present  Uijrht  lion.  Sir 
Robert  Peel.     Ii  may  be  rciuarU-d  ihut,  with  the  exception 


of  two  dauditen  who  died  b  loJaney,  ha  saw  all  b'l  tHAhn 
married  before  his  death.  Betides  bis  large  laadsrf  (Mprnt 
which  he  entailed  vpoo  his  eldest  am,  (Mber  vttli.  i:  ■ 
supposed,  near  half  amillioab  money,  he  left  aboatlM^Mv 
to  eadi  of  his  younger  sons,  and  above  50,0001  to  adi  u;  «i. 
daughters.  He  hmA  also  previously  advatiosd  tp  or  Ktni 
upon  his  several  childn^  anove  240,0001,  beridcsss  t 
or  9000/.  per  annum  secured  to  hia  eldest  son. 

(Gentlanan*a  Magazine  for  June,  1880; 
History,  and  other  records  of  the  time.) 

PEELE,  GEORGE,  is  supposed  to  have  ben  t  sstiu  .< 
Devonshire,  and  to  have  been  oom  not  lat«  thn  15k  r 
1658.  In  1584  he  was  a  member  of  BroadgMes  Usli,  u  w 
Pembroke  College,  in  Oxford :  he  took  his  degree  of  Iltri  / 
of  Arts  in  1677,  and  was  made  Master  of  Arts  la  1579.  ii 
no  long  time  afterwards  ho  appears  to  have  rsaoted  to  b*- 
don,  and  thrown  himself  upon  the  world  as  a  lilemy  ti^v 
turer.  In  that  age  the  precariousnesa  alwavs  incsdcnt  to  ti 
profession  of  authorship  was  so  distressingly  grest,  tkit '» 
pursuit,  if  entered  on  by  a  poor  man,  wu  barelj  ctMB)ki  - 
with  the  preservation  of  personal  respectability :  sod,  tt* . 
the  particulars  of  Peeles  career  are  but  vciy  lafcfiri.. 
known,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  it  mi  oot  r« ' 
unfortunate  but  disreputable.  His  conduct  b  rrnvieotKi  » 
having  been  even  more  irregular  than  that  of  Msriovr  i»i 
Greene,  who  were  his  intimate  asaodates  and  hii  va&ytn 
in  the  improvement  of  the  early  English  diina.  It  had  l«« 
conjectured  that  he  was  professioiially  an  adsr,  sad  ku  u^- 
ing  been  so  is  now  made  certain  by  a  doconttt  diioov«rnj  , 
Mr.  Collier.  A  tract,  freqiiently  reprraled,  esthkd  *T< 
Merrie  Conceited  Jests  of  Georg^  Peele,'  repicseoti  bis  ■ 
nothing  short  of  a  common  swindler.  Some  el  tbe  t\\>\i 
which  it  relates  are  doubtless  exaffgermted,  aad  otbm  nt 
have  been  erroneoosly  fathered  npo^  him ;  but  it  oufu  •' 
doubted  that  he  suffered  many  pecuniaij  distraies,  isij  •» 
no  way  scrupulous  in  the  shms  by  which  be  soagfat  n.-* 
There  is  extant  a  begging  letter,  which,  in  1501,  Um-.-: 
under  poverty  and  sickness,  he  addreased  to  Lord  BorWi.t 
and  it  IS  a  characteristic  trait  of  tbe  man,  that,  rdiior  ^1 
haps  on  the  Lord  Treasurer's  ignoranoe  of  the  carmt  l'  n 
ture,  he  sent  with  hia  petition  a  copy  of  a  poeai  «hb,  •'- 
though  he  evidently  wished  it  to  be  regarded  ai  Be«>  « 
actudly  published  six  years  before,  lie  wai  diad  io  )l  * 
when  Meres,  in  the  second  part  of  his  *  PaUadb  Ttsia  >• 
scribed  his  death  as  having  been  oansed  by  his  debioeN'>i 
In  the  *  Jests'  he  is  spoken  of  asa  maiTiednan;aDdhiii<  :* 
to  Lord  Burleigh  describee  the  bearer  as  his  eldest  dsagia' 

The  earliest  of  Peele's  compositioiis  that  is  kneva  ii  •  r"/ 
of  verses  prefixed  to  Watson's  'Er<nv|miOMt,  whidi  v»  f^  - 
lished  in  1681  ;  and  his  earliest  known  drama  was  |vibH  » 
1684.  In  1828  Mr.  Dyoe  published  an  exceUeat  cdifr  n  u 
« Tbe  Worics  of  Geoige  Peele,  with  some  aoeooat  ofbe  U  - 
and  Writings,'  2  vols,  post  8vo.  A  reprint  of  this  (vitf*, 
with  improvements  and  additions,  appeared  ia  \W\  ^^^ 
1839  the  same  editor  published  a  third  vohaae,  aM  1^  > 
bly  makes  the  collection  as  nearly  complete  as  it  vill  «<''  ' 
possible  to  render  it  The  non^dramatic  poems,  esce^ri  a  -« • 
short  miscellaneous  pieces  and  a  long  piece  ea  the  Hr  '' 
Troy,  are  speeches  tor  pageants  (audi  as  '  The  Dfvirf  of  t*' 
Pageant  borne  before  Woolstone  Dixie,  Loid  lli;«  '' 
London,  1686 '),  or  celebrations  of  poblie  ooeasioai,  Kb  u 
<  Polyhymnia,'  which  describes  a  tilting-mateh  Md  a  " 

3ueen's  presence  in  1689,  and  *  The  Honour  of  tlie  (a-)* 
isplayed,'  which  commenorates  the  installation  of  the  u    • 
tunate  Fiari  of  Northumberiand  hi  1699.    The  dnaar  b  M' 
Dyce's  collection  are  six  in  number:—!,  *  The  Aniiiw''' 
of  Paris,'  published  anonymously  In  1684,  and  mm^  *- 
Peele  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Naah ;  2,  *  The  Fa* 
Chronicle  of  King  Edward  the  First,'  printed  iBl69S  wl  \ '  ' 
and  inserted  in  vol.  xi.   of  the  last  edition  of  *  I>pd4-*  * 
Old  Plays,'  as  also  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  araall  ceHectMa  <V'  ' 
•The  Old   English  Drama,'   1830,  12bo.;  I,  'IV 
Wives'  Tale,  a  pleasant  conceited  Comedie,'  primed  ia :." 
and  chiefly  rcmaricable  as  treating,  m  a  coarse  taA  y*-' 
fashion,  a  story  closely  reserablmg  that  of  Miltoa^  'C***"  * 
4,  « The  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Betiuahr.  «-*>  ^ 
tragedie  of  Abeolon,'  printed  m  1699»  and  ivprinir^  ** 
second  volume  of  Hawkins's  *  Origin  of  tiie  EaKU  I***-  - 
1778 ;  6,  *  The  Battie  of  Aloaau-,*  printed  in  \W\  <> 
Historic  of  the  two  valiant  KnigbtB,  Sir  Oyoaffo  i^-^^ 
Clamydes,'  printed  in  1699,  wiUi  no  a«tiwr*s  aaae,  b»t  «-- 
buted  to  Peele  by  Mr.Dvce,  on  tiiefattiiofaM&  Btf^-    ' 
very  old  hand  ou  the  title-page  of  a  copy,  to  which  a* «    •• 
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4enble  Talue  in  the  diocese  of  Auch.  Ilowever,  ho  is  fiiTOur- 
ably  distinguished  from  most  proselvtes  by  th6  lenient  and 
tolerant  disposition  which  he  eyinced  towards  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  in  opinion,  and,  when  high  in  royal 
favour,  he  publicly  disapproved  and  opposed  by  his  influence 
and  writings  the  violent  measures  which  were  employed  by 
the  king*s  command  {Navtbs,  P.  C]  to  bring  hb  Protestant 
subjects  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  church.  In  1671,  on 
the  occauon  of  the  reception  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  as 
member  of  the  Academy,  he  delivered  a  panegyric  on  Louis 
XIV.,  which  was  translated  into  the  Latin,  English,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  and  even  Arabic  languages.  In  1673, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  royal  historiographer,  out, 
at  the  special  request  of  Louis,  he  continued  to  write  the  Life 
of  the  King,  and  for  that  purpose  accompanied  him  in  several 
of  hb  campaigns.  Nearl;^  eYerj  sucoeedmg  year  of  Pellis8on*s 
life  was  marked  by  some  instance  of  royal  favour.  His  death 
took  place  at  Yerseulles,  in  February,  1693.  The  fact  of  his 
not  receiving  the  Sacrament  in  his  last  moments  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  be  owine  to  the 
suddenness  of  his  death,  by  Protestants  to  his  unwillingness 
to  sanction  a  conversion,  which  they  allege  to  be  insincere, 
hj  a  solemn  act  of  hypocrisy.  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
will  be  found  impartially  stated  by  Bayle  (art. '  Pcllissoti  *). 

The  principal  works  of  this  writer,  who  enjoyed  a  greater 
reputation  in  his  life-time  than  has  been  accorded  to  him 
since  his  death,  are— 1,  *  Histoire  de  TAcad^mie  Fran^iuse,' 
which  was  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1653 ;  the  best  edition 
is  that  by  TAbbe  d'Olivet,  b^  whom  it  has  been  continued, 
Paris,  1730.  The  fault  of  this  work  is  generally  considered 
to  be  its  diflluseness;  the  s^Ie  however  is  commended  by 
Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  '  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ' 
(part  1.,  sect.  19).  2,  •  Histoire  de  Louis  XIV.,'  which  ex- 
tends from  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  to  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678  ;  this  historjr  has  the  faults  to  be  expected 
in  the  work  of  a  professed  courtier ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Paris,  3  vols,  in  12mo.,  1749.  3,  <  Abr<%d  de  la  Vie  d'Anne 
d'Autriche,'  1666,  in  4to. ;  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  history. 
4, '  Histoire  de  la  ConquSte  de  la  Franche  Comtd,'  in  the  5th 
Tol.  of  '  Les  Mcmoires  du  Pdre  Desmolets ;'  this  work  has 
bef  n  greatly  praised  by  Voltaire.  6,  *  Lettres  Historiques  et 
CEuvres  di verses,'  3  vols,  in  12mo.,  1749;  the  letters,  273  in 
number,  are  a  journal  of  the  king's  journeys  and  encampments 
in  the  above-mentioned  campaign.  6,  '  Recueil  des  Pieces 
Galantes,'  6  vols.,  1695,  being  a  correspondence  in  prose  and 
verae  between  him  and  the  Comtesse  de  la  Suze ;  hb  verse 
partakes  of  the  elegance  of  hb  style  in  prose,  but  it  is  deficient 
m  imagination.  7,  '  Reflexions  sur  les  DifiSrends  de  la 
Religion,'  4  vob.  12mo.,  an  answer  to  the  arsniments  of 
Jurieu  on  religious  toleration ;  on  thb  treatise  Bay  le  has  made 
several  valuable  remarks  in  hb  notes  on  the  article  '  Pelliason.' 
8, '  Traits  de  TEucharbtie,'  a  work  he  left  unfinished.  The 
Prologue  in  verse  of  the  comedy  *  Les  Facheux '  of  Moli^ 
b  stated  in  the  *  Mena^:iana'  (vol.  i.  p.  90)  to  be  by  Pel- 
lisson.  An  edition  of  his  select  works  nas  been  published  by 
Desessarts,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols.  12mo. 

(Bayle,  Did,  Historiqve;  Biographie  Universale  CUu^ 
tique;  Bail  let,  Jvgemens  des  Savons,  vol.  ii. ;  MenagianOf 
vol.  ii.,  p.  16,  89,  207,  831 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  131.) 

PENSTOCK,  a  kind  of  small  sluice  or  floodgate,  em- 
ployed  to  retain  or  let  go  at  pleasure  the  water  of  a  mill  or 
other  pond.  A  cut  of  a  simple  form  of  penstock  sluice  b 
given  under  Iuugatioit,  P.  C,  p.  42.  See  abo  Sluxcb, 
P.  C.,p.  142. 

PENTZ,  PENCZ,  or  PENS,  GEORG,  a  celebrated 
German  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Numberg  about 
1500.  He  was  first  the  pupil  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  he 
afterwards  studied  the  works  of  Raphael  at  Rome,  probably 
after  the  death  of  Raphael,  but  before  his  school  was  dispersed 
in  1527.  If  however  Pente  were  bom  in  1510,  as  some 
accounts  «ve,  it  must  have  been  afler  the  dispersion  of  the 
school  of  Raphael  that  he  was  in  Rome.  He  died,  according 
to  Doppelmayr,  in  1550,  at  Breslau. 

Pentz  was  one  of  the  most  correct  in  design  of  the  early 
Crerman  masters,  perhaps  the  most  correct.  His  prints  are 
numerous,  but  his  pictures  are  scarce ;  there  are  some  at 
Niiroberg,  and  a  few  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
Bchleissheim.  Bartsch  enumerates  and  describes  126  cngrav- 
Ings  by  Pentz,  of  which  the  best  are  seven  of  the  history 
of  Tobias.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Marcantonio,  and  assisted 
liim  in  some  of  his  prints  after  Raphael. 

(Saudrart,  Deutsche  Academies  &c. ;  Doppelmayr,  HUto* 


riscke  Nachricht  von  den  NUmbergisdim  Kiautkn,  b 
Bartsch,  PeuUre-Graveur,) 

PEPPER-CORN  RENT.    [Rht,  P.  C] 

PERAMBULATION.  A  penuDbalatMi  li  s  vill  . 
through  or  over  ground  for  the  purpose  of  settfing  booo^'M 
A  perambulation  of  a  forest  b  a  waUdns  over  tbs  boondarvt 
of  a  forest  by  justices  or  others  to  fix  and  preserve  ib  bao4 
A  perambulation  of  a  parish  b  made  by  the  minister,  thinri 
wardens,  and  parishioners  once  a  year,  in  or  shoot  AKrum- 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  boundsriei.  tus* 
will  justify  the  nurbhioners  in  following  the  boimdin  ov* 
any  man's  land,  nf  anora  and  lordships  also  are  or  mij  £e  (»?• 
ambulated :  and  there  b  a  writ  De  PerambiibtMo  hcinU, 
which  ought  to  be  sued  with  the  assent  of  both  mrtiei  •^•z 
they  are  in  doubt  about  the  bounds  of  their  Wdshipi  <r 
manors.  The  writ  b  addressed  to  the  sheriff/«rho  ii  tu  n*- 
cute  it  and  make  hb  return  to  the  justices  at  Westimnitfr  -c 
a  certain  day ;  or  to  the  Justices  of  assize,  under  his  kiI  v 
the  seals  of  those  who  make  the  perarobubtioQ  with  hia.  T^r 
king  may  direct  the  writ  to  other  persons  to  make  tJie  ^z 
bulation,  as  well  as  to  the  sheriff.  This  perambaliiioo  ok' 
by  assent  binds  the  parties  and  their  hein.  Bat  imlai  U'*. 
parties  who  assent  to  the  perambulation  are  tenanti  in  'r-. 
simple,  it  seems  that  the  perambulatioo  shall  not  Uod  be. 
who  b  in  reversion. 

Questions  of  boundaries  are  now  generally  dctemion.  '. 
actions  of  trespass  or  ejectment 

It  was  an  old  Roman  practice  at  the  time  of  the  TeraiBaU 
in  the  month  of  February,  to  perambukte  the  boaodtnrtr/i 
dbtrict  or  community.    The  old  original  hoondsrio  ot  d/ 
territory  of  Rome,  which  extended  six  mOes  froa  the  ct;, 
were  perambulated  at  the  Terminalia ;  the  bouadariei  briv'*^ 
private  properties  were  also  perambulated  at  the  Terab-jii, 
and  the  usual  religious  offenngs  were  made.    Tkii  mOv 
and  simple  mode  of  preservinff  boundari^  probiblr  fiv .-  > 
dbuse  as  the  land-surveyora  became  more  skilful^  uyi  * 
records  of  boundaries  were  better  kept.     It  b  stilcd  ti..' 
practice  fell  into  disuse  with  the  estaulishmentof  Cbrutiit 
But  thb  is  not  probable.    The  religious  ceremooics  an' 
changed  or  dropped :  put  the  fact  of  perambulstioDs  Ui-u*  •' 
kept  up  in  this  country  in  the  case  of  parishes,  \e»d* "    - 
conjecture  that  the  mctice  extended  irom  Rome  t>  '  * 
countries  which  the  Romans  occupied,  and  wu  rttib^^ 
some  form  among  the  Christianized  people  in  the  praiirtr^ 

(Fitz-Herbert,  The  New  Natura  Breviumy  p.  296  ^  Rui  ' 
in  tiie  ZeUschriftfuT  GescMcht,  Hechiswiss,  z.436.) 

PERCIER,  CTHARLES,  an  architect  of  celcbntj.  ^^ 
name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  that  of  his  hind  .-  - 
professional  colleague,  Pierre  Francois  Loob  Footsie^, '  • 
the  reputation  of  the  one  b  inseparaole  from  that  of  the  ut^''. 
for  both  their  buildings  and  their  publications  were  the  ;  -*- 
ductions  of  their  joint  talent.     Percier,  whose  isthtf  wi 
colonel  of  dragoons,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Augiitt  2i.  Tn 
and  had  for  hb  firet  instructor  in  art  one  PoirsoOf  who  «« '^ 
more  than  a  mere  water-colour  drafVsman.  In  1783  be  rsti  "^ 
the  school  of  Peyre,  and  afterwaixb  studied  under  the  (    ' 
Gisora,  another  architect  of  considerable  repute ;  sad  iu*  : 
obtuned  the  prize  for  a  project  for  a  Janun  dcs  Plasin. » 
1786,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  at  fini  ^vatt  v 
whelmed  and  perplexed  bv  the  multiplicity  of  bmUiDiit:' 
otiier  objects  of  art  that  all  at  once  aolicited  hit  tt»ir    I' 
was  at  Rome  that  his  friendship  and  connexioo  with  F<f!:-i' 
commenced,  and  there  he  also  became  acquunted  with  f-' 
man,  Canova,  and  other  artists,  who  afterwards  roat  t* 
nence.     During  their  residence  in  that  city,  Pm-f  ■ 
Fontaidb  made  the  drawings  which  form  the  iahjfct$  '-^  ' 
first  publication,  viz.   '  Palab,  Matsons,  et  auent  b-  *  * 
modemes,  dessin^  h  Rome,'  Paris,  179S,  a  folio  «.th   ^ 
plates,  beautifully  delineated  and  engraved  in  ootlin*     -' 
the  interim,  and  for  a  while  after  their  reton,  thct  hs^ : 
contend  with  necessities  and  difiiculties  for  a  subsisteiKf   ' ' 
agitated  state  of  public  affiurs  was  most  unpropitioai  to  tt 
profession,  more  especially  to  beginners  m  it;  thn  »•" 
therefore  fain  to  provide  for  their  actual  sobvsteiice  In  »t 
ing  designs  for  various  articles  of  ornaments]  oiainifBcfK^ '  ■ 
furniture.     The  careful  study  and  superior  taste  dW 
by  them,  rescued  them  from  the  obscurity  to  whic^  • 
seemed  doomed,  by  bringing  their  talents  ia  soor  ^'-^ 
before  the  public.     Various  decorations,  execiited  brt"' 
at  Malmaison  for  the  First  Consul  and  Madaaie  Jk^  . 
secured   for  them  the  powerful  ratronagr  of  the  l*^  • 
I  Napoleon  ;   and  almost  immedbtely  after  the  roB»rt»>  - 
I  of  nb  reign  they  were  cm'Joyod  to  restore,  crojA:--  -  • 
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Mardns  says  P.  teiandra^  another  spedes,  is  eauploTed  in 
Bruil,  tnider  the  name  of  Ha^  de  Pnn,  m  wann  oaths  and 
lotions  for  defective  oontnctility  of  the  muscles  or  in  pnra^ 
I  jTsis  of  the  limbs. 

(Lindley's  Phra  Medka;  Bometfs  Oitflna  ofBoiany.) 

PETROSELFNUM  (mrpwti^hvw,  which  means  «rock 
panlej,'  rock  beings  the  habitat  of  the  species,)  a  genus  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Umbelliferae.  It 
has  an  obsolete  cuyx;  roundish  entire  incurred  petals, 
scarcely  emaiginate,  contracted  into  an  inflexed  tobe.  The 
disk  is  short  and  somewhat  annulate.  The  fruit  ovate  and 
contracted  at  the  side.  The  species  are  smooth-branched 
herbs.  The  leaves  decompound,  with  wedge-shaped  segments. 
Tlie  involocels  manv-leaved ;  the  flowers  are  white  or  greenish, 
uniform ;  those  of  tne  disk  oiften  sterile.  The  stamens  longer 
than  the  corolla. 

P.  $atnmmy  common  Parsley,  is  described  under  Pabslkt, 
P.  C. 

P.  teffehim,  Com  Honewort,  has  pinnate  lower  leaves; 
nearly  sessile  leaflets,  ovate  and  serrated,  the  upper  leaves 
entire  or  trifid.  The  umbels  are  very  irregular,  the  general 
involucre  having  from  1  to  2  leaves.  The  flowers  are  whitish, 
the  stem  erect,  roundisfa,  nearly  leafless  above  from  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  It  is  found  on  damp  fields  in  a  calcareous  soil 
in  Great  Britun,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Goodyer  has 
given  an  accurate  account  of  this  herb,  and  says  that  the  onpn 
of  its  name  was  from  the  fact  of  its  having  cured  a  swellmg 
in  the  cheek  called  a  hone. 

The  species  are  easily  cultivated  and  can  be  nused  only 
from  seea. 

(Don's  Gardener^s  DietionaTy;  Babington*8  Man.  ofBrU. 
Bot.;  Lindley's  Flora  Medka;  Burnett's  OuUtnet  of 
Boiany.y 

PEUCE,  a  fossil  Comferons  tree,  of  which  the  species 
occur  in  the  oolitic  strata.     (Witham.) 

PEUCE'DANUM  (the  xtvKiiavoy  of  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides,  from  wiifKfi  a  pine,  on  account  of  the  resinous 
smell  of  the  plant),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Umbellifene  and  the  tribe  Peucedaneae.  It 
has  a  calyx  of  6  teeth,  obovate  petals,  contracted  into  an 
inflexed  segment,  emaiginate  or  nearly  entire.  The  fruit  has 
a  dilated  thin  flat  roaivin,  the  carpels  with  equidistant  ridges, 
3  dorsal  fllamenti,  2  lateral  close  to  the  base  of  the  dilated 
margin  obsolete.  The  interstices  have  single  linear  vitim. 
The  species  are  perennials,  generally  smooth.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  more  or  less  compound.  The  flowers  are  white, 
yellow,  or  jrellowish  green. 

P,  officmaUj  Sulphur-wort,  or  HogVfennel,  is  a  smootb 
herb  8  or  4  feet  hjrh,  with  a  resinous  juice  and  a  strong  sul- 
phureous smell.  The  leaves  are  four  or  even  ^se  times 
temate,  with  linear  lanceolate  acuminate  flaccid  segpnents. 
The  involucre  d-leaved  and  deciduous ;  the  pediceb  much 
shorter  than  tiie  fruit.  The  fruit  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  the 
vittae  of  a  deep  chocolate ;  the  primary  ridges  much  depressed 
and  paler.  The  commissure  a  light  fawn-colour  with  two 
crimson  vittae  very  evident  upon  it.  It  is  native  in  marshy 
and  shady  places  throughout  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain. 
The  iuice  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  rerinous  and  has  a 
peculiarly  strong  smell.  Many  stimulating  qualities  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  and  it  b  reputed  anti-spasmodic  and 
diuretic,  but  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  dangerous  internal 
remedy. 

P,  oreow&rmm  has  a  taper  striated  stem.  Tritemate  leaves 
with  the  petioles  broken  back,  the  leaflets  remote,  ovate, 
deeply  pinnatifid  and  shining.  The  fruit  is  roundish  oral.  The 
flowera  white  with  a  tinge  of  blue.  The  leaves  and  stem 
are  bitter  and  aromatic,  as  is  the  fruit  in  a  higher  degree. 
They  were  formerly  used  as  stimulants,  and  are  still  esteemed 
in  some  countries. 

P.  monianwn  is  a  native  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe, 
and  hss  a  tapering  simple  root  with  many  long  fibres.     1  he 
stem  u  erect  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  hollow,  deeply  furrowed, 
smooth  branched,  snd  corymbose  at  the  top,  and  of  a  bright 
purple  colour  at  the  base.    There  are  about  5  or  6  leaves  on 
a  stem,  which  are  alternate,  remote,  and  with  bipinnate  divt-  I 
stons ;  the  leaflets  are  opposite,  deeply  pinnatifld,  dark  green 
and  smooth ;  the  petioles  striated,  smooth,  with  a  rf^dish 
me:nbranous  margin.    The  flowers  are  white  and  numerous ;  I 
the  fhiit  a  very  light  straw-colour,  shining  and   obovate. 
Tho  root  is  said  to  supply  the  place  of  ginger  in  Russia.  The 
^^rfaole  plant  abounds  in  a  white  bitter  fetid  juice  which  soon 
hardens  into  a  brown  acrid  resin.     It  is  a  famous  remedy  in  ' 
Cooriand  in  epilepsy.  I 


P./nteyvhaaS^pinnale  leaves  pfamatildvitk  fiowte. 
ceolate  acuminate  smaents,  the  gcnenl  mfolaos  of  mt 
perristeni  lanceolate  ofeflexed  leaves.  The  sta  ■  farrwi^ 
and  from  8  to  5  feet  high.  The  flowers  srs  wkiic.  li  « 
found  in  Great  Britain,  bat  rarely.  Any  eosuBoo  pH^ 
soil  will  suit  the  species  of  PeuoeJsnum,  and  they  si«  tii^M 
raised  from  seed. 

(Don's  Oardmer^$  Dietkmary;  Babington't  MmMBnt 
Bot. ;  Lindley's  Fkra  Modiea ;  Burnett's  0^bmiiisk»t 
Lindley's  VegetabU  Kmgdom.) 
PEVENMiY.    rSossnx,  P.C] 
PEZPZA.    [HTMSMowTcms,  P.  C.  8.] 
PH ACOPS,  a  ffenns  of  Trilobites,  found  in  (be  Sdi-v 
strata.    (Emmerich.) 

PHALASNA,  one  of  the  three  Linnasa  gfaeiaor  Ufv 
dopterous  insects.     It  corresponded  to  the  divisioa  Svfn» 
in  the  arrangement  of  Latreille.     It  included  the  Mi)chi-»^r . 
The  PhaitentB  are  now  distributed  among  maav  men,  il.  •' 
which  form  part  of  the  division  Heieroeera  in  11.  Boaduti.  > 
arrangement  of  Landopiera* 
PHALLUS.    jfGASTBBOMTCRn,  P.  C.  8.1 
PHANEROTPNOS,  a  genns  of  fomil  Gaitempoik  'r*. 
the  mountain-limestone  of  England  and  Ireland.  (Sovfr^«  i 
PHANTASMAGO'RI A.    [Maoic  Limaii,  P.  C  s 
PH  ARBIO^IS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  ihe  mt^ 
order  Convolvulaone.     It  has  6  sepals,  a  oampHwistp  ftn*  - 
shaped  oorolhi,  one  style,  a  capitate  granular  sttgiM,  s  ^k 
rarely  4-celled  ovaty,  and  2-seeded  cells.    The  •pecio  d  c « 
genus  are  easily  distinguished  from  others  of  the  mm  vrirt 
they  are  mosUy  climbing  American  herbs,  oiaaUy  beM  «  u 
retrograde  haira. 

P.  Nil  has  twining  annual  round  haiiy  bnncbe*  wA  mi 
stalked,  8-lobed,  downy  leaves,  axillary  pedonelei  fmn  :!•  *.i 
8*flowered,  the  flowera  large,  of  a  beautiral  light  brifbt  ^ 
colour.  The  capsule  is  much  shorter  than. the  cstji,  wm^ 
3-cclled,  with  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  The  seedi  srf  9i>  • 
apothecaries'  shops  of  Calcutta  under  the  vtnt  of  *  Kn 
dana'  and  are  said  to  act  as  a  purgative  and  la  r^*- 
speedy  cathartic  They  are  roasted  like  coAr,  |io«<''-. 
and  administered  in  doses  of  from  80  to  40  gndm.  I*.  ^ 
native  of  the  tropics  in  every  part,  and  in  lbs  Soitk  Srj 
Islands. 

There  are  about  fifteen  species  of  this  genai,  bat  the  « 
described  is  the  only  one  of  use  in  mcdirinc.   Tkfv  .•« 
however  showy  plants,  and  should  be  reared  in  s  bocbrc  v\ 
then  planted  out  m  a  warm  sheltered  ^tustion.    A  \v^ '  ' 
soil  or  a  mtxtare  of  loam  and  decayed  leaves  nitt  thfs  b^ 
(Don's  Gardener^ 9  Dictummy;  Lindley's  Fhn  Medxi  • 
PHASCOCHGERUS.     [Sotdjk,  P.  C.] 
PHILLIPS,  THOMAS,  R.A.,  one  of  die  ai»t  (frr- 
guished  Englidi  portrait  painten,  was  bom  st  DbA^t  : 
Warwickshire,  October  18, 1770.     He  was  placed  mi  rr 
with  Mr.  Edgineton  at  Birmingham  to  learn  to  psint  oo  c^ 
and  he  came  to  London  in  1790  with  a  letter  si  intrDdK^i 
to  West,  who  employed  him  at  Windsor  on  the  fk»  '- 
ings  in  St.  George's  Chapel.     In  1792  PhtHipt  tihHu-  i 
view  of  Windsor  Castie  from  the  north-east ;  sad  in  tfar  • 
lowing  year  he  exhibited  two  historical  pictant— cb(  i^ 
of  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  the  Battle  of  CMilloo.  r.  - 
Ruth  and  her  Mother.in-law.     He  exhibitid  likevw  • 
pictures  of  simSar  classes  in  1794— Cupid  diwisfd  b*  ^< 
nhrosyne,  and  Elijah  returning  the  recovered  CbUd  **'^' 
Widow.    He  seems  in  the  year  1796  to  have  abesdy  n --^ 
his  attention  to  portrait  namtingp,  for  from  that  jesr  ^  -  - 
pean  chiefly  in  the  Exhibition  notices  sa  a  portrsif  ftt^" 
though  he  occasionally  painted  some  historical  (iecei>   1'  ' 
as  a  portrait  nainter  however  that  he  aeqatrad  b»  wy«ty  * 
and  as  such  he  will  he  known ;  for  nesriy  half  s  enitr^ ' 
was  a  favourite  exhibitor,  and  for  a  great  portion  of  t^  i  r" 
the  encouragement  he  met  with  was  not  Kniied  to  tpf^  • 
as  is  oflen  the  case,  but  he  was  snbstantiallf  pa0«ai«d.  ni 
fully  occupied,  notwithstanding    the  rivany  vf  H«|v«<' 
Owen,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  and  olhera  of  noriy  eq^  f^i*- 
tation ;  few  however  of  the  nobility  aat  to  him. 

In  1804  he  removed  mto  No.  8,  George-street  Hss*^ 
square,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  1*KW  br «» 
made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  nhkh  ^  f*- 
sented  a  picture  of  Venus  and  Adonis  m  bis  diploas  i'*^ 
there  is  a  large  picture  of  this  subject  by  hiai  is  Sti'  r. 
House.  In  1824  he  succeeded  Fuseli  in  iho  jpnkmtni'y  ** 
painting,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1888;  aid  hr^"' 
vcred  in  all  ten  lectures,  which  he  published  together  c  ^ 
volume  8vo.  in  1833,  dedicated  to  the  Eari  of  Egrrawai,  in«^ 
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dM  title  *  Leetm^  on  Ae  History  and  Principles  of  Punting :' 
the  first  four  lectures  are  on  the  History  of  Painting ;  the  fifth 
iji  on  Inrention ;  the  sixth  on  Design ;  the  seventh  on  Compo- 
uttion ;  the  eighth  on  Colouring ;  the  ninth  on  Chiaroscnro ; 
and  the  tenth  on  the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Painting. 
These  lectures  are  clear  and  simple  in  their  style,  and  in- 
structive in  substance  and  arran^ment,  especially  in  some  of 
the  author's  expositions  of  his  views  of  the  principles  of  art. 
The  auihor  maoe  a  tour  in  Italy  in  company  with  Hilton,  in 
1 824,  after  his  appointment  to  the  professorship,  and  before 
the  delivery  of  any  lectures,  in  order  to  be  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  more  efficiently.  He  died  April  20, 
1845.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Royal  Aoulemy. 
The  following  are  some  of  Phillips*  principal  portraits :~  A 
portrait  of  Lord  Thnrlow,  painted  in  1802 ;  one  of  Napoleon, 
of  the  same  year,  but  which  was  painted  chiefly  from 
memory,  Napoleon  did  not  sit  to  Phillips;  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  1806;  Blake  the  painter,  in  1807;  Sir  Joseph 
Hanks  as  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1809;  two  of 
Lord  Byron,  in  1814,  one  in  an  Albanian  dress ;  Hetman 
Count  Platoff,  the  Cossack  general,  on  his  charger,  in  1816, 
the  horse  was  punted  by  J.  Ward,  R.A. ;  Sir  F.  Chantrey, 
m  1818;  the  poet  Crabbe,  for  Mr.  Murray,  in  1819;  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  Brougham,  m  1820 ;  the  l3uke  of  York,  for 
the  town-hall  of  Liverpool,  in  1823 ;  Major  Denham,  the 
Alrican  traveller,  the  best  of  his  portraits  according  to  Law- 
rence, in  1826 ;  Lord  Stowell,  Sir  £.  Parry,  and  Shr  J.  • 
Dmnell,  in  1827;  Wilkie,  in  1829;  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  in  1854 ;  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  and  Lord 
Liyndhurst,  in  1886 ;  W.  Currie,  Esq.,  first  mayor  of  Liver- 
pool under  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  painted  for  the  town- 
ball  of  liverpool,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1838 ;  Rev. 
I>r.  Arnold,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont,  a  posthumous 
portrait,  in  1839;  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  cnair  of  the 
Royal  Sodety,  and  Sir  Nicholas  C.  Tmdal,  late  Lord  Chief 
Joatice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  1840;  Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  George  Green,  Esq.,  for  the 
town-hall,  Poplar,  in  1842;  and  others  in  1848  and  1844. 
He  punted  also  portraits  of  Lord  Byron  and  some  other,  poets 
and  writers  for  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarie-street, 
comprising  theae  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Campbell,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Crabbe,  and  others.  He  painted  ver^  fow  pictures 
besides  portraits  after  the  establishment  of  his  name  as  a 
portrai^punter.  He  exhibited  a  piece  called  Field  Sports  in 
18S2 ;  Rebecca,  in  1833 ;  a  Nvmph  Reposing,  in  1637 ;  and 
in  1839  a  pictare  of  Flora  Maclvor  having  received  the 
letter  sent  to  her  by  her  brother  Fergus  on  the  morning  of 
hia  execution  at  Cariisle.  Hb  last  picture  of  this  chu»  is  siud 
to  be  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  at  Petworth.  He  was  the 
anthor  of  several  articles  on  painting  in  Reea's  *  Cyclopaedia.' 

(^lAemram,  1845;  Catahquea  of  the  JBxkib&um  of  the 
^tojHd  Aeademv;  and  the  Artist's  £ecttire».) 

PHILLIPS! A,  a  genus  of  Trilobites,  ibund  in  the  iiioan«> 
tain-limestooe  strata  of  England  and  Ireland.    (Portlock.) 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND.     [Ifo. 

TAPHTaiCS,  P.  C.l 

PHILOSOPHY,  POSITIVE.  The  distinction  of  phi. 
losophy  as  positive  and  negative,  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
German  achooL  Thus  Kant's  '  Kritik  der  Reinen  Vemunft,' 
hb  *  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden  Kiinftigen  Metaphysik,' 
and  his  *  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,'  are  regarded  as  fonning 
a  aort  of  Prima  Philosophta,  preparatory  to  a  pontive  or 
formal  and  detailed  system  of  metaphysics.  For  though  the 
nhiloaophies  which  have  anccessively  arisen  m  Germany  since 
Kant*a  day,  aoch  as  the  Scientific-doctrine  of  Fichte,  the 


TrsBscendcaital  Idealism  of  Schellinff,  the  Phenomenologr 
and  Logie  of  Hegel,  or  the  Metanhysie  of  Herbert,  are  all 
geoeak^cally  descended  from  Kant's  Critical  review  (the 
review  whidi  leaaon  was  made  by  him  to  engage  in,  of  the 
faculties  of  the  sonl),  yet  Kant  himself,  in  ms  Kritik,  did 
not  profess  to  do  more  than  nave  the  way  for  asystem  or  dog* 
maiiK  of  specolative  philosophy.  Hence  Rixner  observes : — 
*  Biilig  haben  alle  die  sein  Lelirgebaude  nidit  selbst  f  iir  iichte 
PhiloMphie  im  pQsitiven  Sinne,  sondem  nur  f  tlr  Philosophie 
tm  negxtSven  omnc,  d.  h.  f  iir  universalen  Protestantismus 
pegen  alle  philoeophische  Anmassungen  des  seine  eigne 
Grensen  nuswennenden  Verstandes  erkannt  und  gehalten. 
I>enn  uberall  verfahrt  Kant  nur  kritisirend.  nicht  construir- 
end  '  {€ft$ekickte  der  Pkiinqph.  Bd.  iii.  i  129).  <  Those 
are  right  who  have  regarded  Kant's  doctrine  not  as  genuine 
philoiMsphy  in  the  p^Uive  sense,  but  as  philosophy  in  the 
mesfoiiee  sense  that  is,  as  a  universal  protest  against  all  the 
flyiloaophacai  pretensions  of  an  understanding  which  docs  not 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  138. 


know  1(8  own  limits.  For  Kant  proceeds  throughoot,  only  in 
the  way  of  criticism,  not  constructing  a  system.'  We  have 
quoted  the  words  of  Rixner  to  exemplify  the  use  of  the  terra 
poeUive,  as  distin^ished  from  that  or  the  term  negative,  in 
this  school  of  philo60])h^.  Kant's  main  question  proposed 
for  solution  in  tne  criticism  of  reason  was,  *  are  metaphysics 
possible  V  or,  are  synthetic  iudgments  a  priori  possible  ? — 
mdgments,  or  propositions,  that  is — the  truth  of  which  is  not 
learned  frx>m  experience,  and  which  also  are  not  merely  analy- 
tical, or  judgments  in  which  the  predicate  barely  unfolds  the 
subject.  Thus  '  all  body  is  extended,'  is  an  analytical  judg- 
ment :  '  all  men  are  mortal,'  is  synthetical  indeed,  but  then  it 
is  h  posteriori^  being  founded  on  experience :  but,  *  every 
change  must  have  a  cause,'  is  synthetical  h  priori^  being  uni- 
versa!  and  necessary,  and  fonnaed  in  nothing  but  '  pure  un- 
derstanding and  reason.'  Now  all  such  axioms,  conceptions, 
and  principles  as  are  d  priori,  being  enumerated,  are  re- 
garded by  those  who  make  a  distinction  between  positive  and 
negative  philosophy,  as  forming  a  negative  philosophy,  or  as 
drawing  the  ground  for  a  positive  constructive  system.  Kant 
held  out  the  expectation  of  such  a  system,  as  a  superstructare 
to  be  erected  by  himself  on  the  basis  of  the  '  Kritik  :'  sndi  a 
system  of  pure  speculative  reason  I  hope  '  to  furnish  myself, 
under  the  titie,  Metaphjsic  of  Natare ;  which  sh^l  have  fiur 
richer  matter  than  this  Kritik,  though  the  latter  was  necessaxy, 
first,  to  exhibit  the  sources  and  conditions  of  its  possibility, 
and  to  cleanse  and  level  a  soil  altogether  overgrown  with 
weeds'  {Kritik:  Vorrede).  Such  a  system  would  have 
been,  in  the  German  phrase,  a  positive  philosophy :  but  tiie 
Transcendental  Criticism  professes  only  to  examine  and 
secure  the  foundation  on  which,  the  author  says,  '  everr 
f^itnre  metaphysic '  must  be  built,  and  is,  relatively  to  soda 
supposed  ^stem,  merely  negative. 

PHLEBO'PTERIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Ferns,  from  the 
oolite  of  Yorkshire.    (Brongniart.^ 

PHLIA'SIA  was  a  smafl  territory  bounded  by  Sicyonia 
and  Corinthia  on  the  north  and  Arcadia  on  the  west.  The 
chief  town,  Phlius,  is  mentioned  in  Homer  under  the  name  of 
Araethvrea.  The  old  Phliasiana  were  Areeii,  but  the  popa 
lation  became  Dorian  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Heraclidae  (Pausanias,  ii.  12)  and  the  settiement  of  some 
Dorians  in  the  territory.  This  littie  state  sent  a  contingent  ^ 
200  men  to  oppose  the  Persians  at  Thermopylae,  b.c.  480, 
and  in  the  following  vear  it  sent  1000  men  to  oppolBe  them  at 
Plataea.  Hlerod.  vii.  202 ;  ix.  28.)  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Pmiasians  were  on  the  side  of  tiie  Spartans,  aa  waa 
natoral,  inasmuch  as  they  were  a  Dorian  state.  Its  poutition 
and  comparative  feebleness  exposed  it  to  hostile  iavaaiooa 
from  the  Athenians,  when  they  were  leagued  with  Sparta, 
and  frt>m  Sparta  when  a  cause  of  quarrel  arose  with  that  more 
powerful  state.  When  Phlius  was  reduced  by  Agesilana,  b.c. 
879,  it  had  above  ftOOO  dtizens.  (Xenophon,  HeOen,  v.  8, 
11.^  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  tne  Achaean  league, 
Phlius  was  under  a  tyrant,  Cleon^mus,  who  abdicated  his 
power  and  induced  thepeople  to  join  the  confederation. 

Phlius  is  placed  by  Pausanias  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  TItane,  and  he  adds  that  the  road  to  Phlius  from  Sicyoa 
was  straight.  The  site  of  the  old  town  Is  suppoeed  to  be  at 
Agios  Giorgios  ^St.  George),  and  there  are  aid  to  be  traces 
of  several  temnlea  on  the  height  above  the  river  Asopus. 
Paunniaa  mentions  two  temples  on  the  acropolis,  a  temple  of 
Aesculaidus  on  the  rieht  below  the  fort  of  the  aeropolis,  and 
a  theatre  near  it.  Cdeae,  a  anoall  place,  waa  fimr  stedia  fitxn 
Phlius. 

(Pausanias,  ii.  12,  &c. ;  Strabo,  p.  882,  ed.  Casaabon ;  Cra- 
mer's Oreece,  iii.  288.) 

PHLIUS.    [pHixAaiA.] 

PHOLIDOPHORUS,  a  genus  of  foesil  fishes,  fttwi  the 
lias  of  England.    (Agasmz.) 

PHOSPHORESCENCE  IN  PLANTS  AND  ANI- 
MALS.  Organic  bodies  under  certain  drcumstances  become 
luminous,  and  upon  the  snpnontion  that  this  appearance 
depends  on  the  combustion  or  phosphorus  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, the  phenomenon  has  been  called  phosphorescence. 
'This  luminosity  is  very  constantiy  developea  unaer  the  same 
circumstances  in  both  animals  and  plants.  It  is  observed  both 
durinff  the  decomposition  of  the  iKxlies  of  plants  and  animals 
as  well  as  whilst  they  are  still  living.  The  oldest  observations 
on  this  subject  were  made  on  the  wood  of  trees  whilst  in  a 
state  of  decay.  This  however  takes  place  only  under  peculiar 
drcumstances.  It  generalljr  occurs  when  the  wood  of  treea 
is  buried  in  the  earth  whilst  they  are  in  a  green  state, 
and  does  not  take  place  when  wood  ia  allowed  to  decompose 
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Ib  the  usual  way  >nd  in  free  oontact  with  the  idr.  It  it  also 
tonnd  that  the  phosphorescenoe  does  not  take  place  when  the 
wood  is  allowed  to  decomuose  in  a  damp  place.  Wood  ex- 
hibiting thu  property  will  retain  it  for  a  long  period  when 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Albrecht  observed  luminosity  in  a  tree 
during  the  nignt  at  a  spot  where  one  of  its  branches  had  been 
torn  off.  D^yinff  fimgi  have  been  often  observed  to  emit 
this  light.  Travellers  in  tropiGal  climates  have  observed  that 
when  plants  containing  a  milky  juice  are  wounded,  the 
Juice  mquently  becomes  luminous*  whilst  it  is  descending 
«he  sides  of  the  tree.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  in 
deoayhig  phnts  is  probably  owing  to  a  slow  decomposition  of 
the  tissues  attended  with  a  union  of  ozvgen  gas,  but  what 
determines  tfie  development  of  light  under  these  more  than 
other  circumstances  is  still  unknown. 

In  living  phmti  luminosity  has  been  frequently  observed. 
It  is  most  constant  amongst  some  forms  of  fungi«  especially 
of  die  genus  RhizomorphflB.  In  the  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dresden  the  species  of  Rhiaomorphse  are  so  numerous  as 
to  '  dazile  the  eye  by  the  brilliant  light  they  afibrd.' 
r^YSSAccJB,  P.  C.  S.]  The  light  from  decaying  wood,  as  also 
from  the  living  RhixomorphsB,  continues  although  Uiey  are 
immersed  in  irresmrable  gases,  linseed  oil,  phosphoric  acid 
OS,  oxygen,  &c.  The  phenomenon  in  both  the  living  and  the 
omkI  plants  is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Another  class  of  plants  in  which  lieht  has  been  observed 
is  the  Mosses.  Several  species  of  the  genus  Schistostega, 
which  grow  in  caverns  and  other  damp  places,  have  been 
observed  to  give  out  light.  Mr.  Babineton  and  other  beta* 
nists  have  observed  it  in  this  country  in  the  S.  pennata ;  whilst 
Funk,  Brandenburg,  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  Homschuche, 
Strove,  Unser,  Bridel-Briderei  and  Agardh,  nave  observed  it 
on  the  conunent  of  Europe.  The  two  latter  attributed  this 
li^t  to  a  small  alga,  which  Bridel-Briderei  called  Catop- 
tndium  smaragdmum,  and  Agardh  called  Protocoocus  sma- 
ngdinus,  which  they  supposed  was  parasitic  on  the  moss. 
Unger  however  has  exammed  the  moss  accurately,  and  finds 
that  at  certun  seasons  the  utricles  of  this  moas  assume  a  glo- 
bukr  form,  and  bemg  partly  transparent,  the  light  is  refracted 
and  reflected  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  luminosity  on  the 
aurfaee  of  the  vesicles. 

Another  daai  of  theae  phenomena  is  that  which  is  exhibited 
by  the  flowers  of  some  plants.  The  first  observation  oo  this 
anbject  was  recorded  by  linncus,  and  made  by  his  daughter 
Christina  Linn^    She  was  walking  in  the  garden  one  hot 


npeatedly  observed  on  this  as  well  u  other  plants.  We 
not  perhaps  in  a  position  to  say  this  was  notan  optical  illusion ; 
but  if  it  was,  one  would  expect  that  it  should  no  more  con- 
stant It  has  also  been  seen  by  several  observers  at  the  same 
6me  in  diflerent  positions,  and  when  one  has  seen  it,  the 
others  have  seen  it  also.  A  correspondent  of  the  '  Gardener's 
Chronicle,'  October,  1843,  says  *  I  have  frequently  observed 
the  luminous  appearance  of  garden  plants,  uod  have  looked 
Cor  it  in  each  socceediqg  summer  on  the  double  maijgold. 
and  more  espedallyon  the  Papaver  pilosum,  the  hairy  red 
poppy,  in  my  garden  at  Worcestershire,  in  the  evening 
alter  a  hoi  diy  day,  the  flashes  of  li^ht  have  aflbrded  much 
musement  to  myself  and  others.'  It  is  to  this  ph^ 
that  Coleridge  alliidea  in  the  fbUowmg  lines  :— 

Tb  nU  oa  ■nuMt'a  •wain 
FladbM  lh«  geHrn  oolwr'd  I 
▲  ftb«lMlrieflM^ 

Deeayukg  aniaaal  bodies  frequently  emit  a  luminous  ap> 
pearsnce,  which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  presenee  of 
phosphate  of  liase  in  Uieir  skdetons,  which  become  decomposed 
and  yield  phosphorus  when  exposed  lo  the  action  of  organic 
compoonda  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  is  to  this  cause 
that  the  luminosity  of  putrefying  fish  is  attributed.  Light 
has  also  been  observed  oo  the  bodies  of  those  dying  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  rCoMBuanov,  SrojrrAjinoiis,  P.  Cl  S.1 
But  the  emission  of  fight  b  a  veiy  constant  phenomenon  oif 
■any  of  the  invertebrate  aniasals  under  peculiar  drcumstancea. 
Thns  dufii^  warn  weather,  when  a  vessel  passes  through  the 
ocean,  the  waves  freooently  exhibit  a  diflused  lustre  with  here 
and  there  streaks  and  stars  of  a  brighter  light  This  occurs 
In  our  own  climate,  but  the  phosphorescence  is  much  more 
brilliant  in  tropical  sotf .  Pocppig,  in  his  '  Reise  in  Chili, 
Peru,  und  auf^dcm  Amaxonstrome,*  describes  this  pheno- 
nrnitn  In  an  rqustorial  tea.  '  WhiUt  one  siile  of  the  vessel  is 
•lUI  lUiiminatcd  by  the  last  fading  rays  of  the  evening  sun 


and  the  opponte^de  darkened  by  tfMahftdenI  ike  aiK  ii« 
sea  in  this  direction  already  becomca  fariUiaol.  ()«r  «-  c 
after  another  begins  to  be  illominated,  todistioct  stripsa  u 
li^ht  commence  glimmering  from  greater  depiha,  till  aa  Ihc 
with  the  approach  of  night,  a  new  creaiioa  seeaa  to  be  cai.  ••! 
into  exbtence.  These  illuminated  beings  move  m  ■niiii 
directions,  sometimes  appearing  like  sparks,  sowetimsa  lar  s 
radiating  ball  of  fire,  at  others  darting  through  tke  dsvk  mm 
face  of  the  water  like  a  rapid  flaah  of  lightaiap.  A  p«c 
number  of  these  beinss  are  undonbtedlir  tnw  aiKha  asMsA 
which  conceal  themselves  during  daylignt  in  th«  dart  ^efoa 
of  the  ocean.* 

These  lights  in  the  sea  are  prindpally  prodnend  by  «ar«i» 
species  of  the  family  Acalephse,  or  jelly-fishas.  The  Utm 
emitted  by  theae  animals  seems  to  be  due  to  the  aeetwcianB  m 
the  surface  of  thor  bodies,  for  when  this  seciedno  ia  wmmmrc 
it  retains  for  some  hours  its  luminous  character,  assd  will  rwrn 
impart  it  to  milk  or  water.  But  this  nropeity  in  aoC  cmiamL 
to  the  AcalephflB ;  many  apedea  of  PolynUm,  aaaae  ^  tar 
Echinodermata,  and  the  lower  forms  of  MoUnsoa,  ala»  eak  t 
this  appearance.  Some  few  of  the  Cruslaeoa  asMl  < 
have  been  observed  to  possess  the  i 

Amongst   insects   this   phc 
Those  which  possess  the  greatest 

the  Coleoptera,  the  beetle  tribe,  and  of  theae'che  nro  U» 
represented  by  the  fire>fiy — the  £IateridsB,aiid  the  ^kam^m 
. — the  Lampyridae,  are  tba  most  distingniahed.    [Elasbbu 
P.  C. ;  LAMTTEXDiB,  P.  C]    Somo  of  the  apecka  «f 
tribei  of  Myriapoda  and  Annelida  give  ont  li^  i 
as  the  centipede  and  the  common  earth-wons. 

(Meyen,    Pflanun-Phydoiogk^    Band    ii.; 
Ammai  Phugidogy ;  Lankester,  Gardam'g  Gftranck«'l»4i.  i 

PHOSPHORUS,  BOLOGNI  AN,  bene  of  the  i 
erful  of  the  solar  phosphoric  substances,  and  wna  ihm 
discovery  of  Vincenxio  Cascariolo,  a  ahofiaker  of 
who  about  the  year  1690,  being  engaged  in  i 
experiments,  had  occasion  to  calane  n  qnnatky  eif 
sulphate  of  barytas,  found  near  Bologna,  at  T' 
He  obaerved  that  whenever  this  mineral  had  1 
heated,  it  acquired  the  property  of  ahininc  in  thn  4ark  mar 
having  been  expoaed  to  the  sun's  rays,  bdI  that  it  ««aU  €■• 
continue  thus  to  emit  light  for  some  hom. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  thia  phoaphoraa  hecHae  a  m^ 
ject  of  no  small  pecumarr  importance,  and  «  hmukj  «f  ite 
name  of  2Sagoni  appear  to  have  been  the  most  saeceadU  pi^ 
parers  of  it;  their  prooeas  however  ia  not  esacaly  knave, 
but  if  sulphate  of  barytea,  obtained  firoai  any  aonroa*  he  na»» 
dered,  made  into  calces  with  gun  trsgaoanth,  ^id  c^^ad 
carefiuly,  they  will  be  found  to  answer  the  pnrpoaeu 

PHOTOGaAPHY.     In   the  brief  m^6mi  tk*  m, 

Slven  Older  PHoroosnc  DnAwnioa,  P.  C.»  pi*  lll«  v«7 
ight  reference  is  made  to  any  other  iiiciciaaw  iIma  chm  m 
M.  Dagnerre,  in  which  the  images  prodaoed  hj  tke  ncnsB  ^ 
li^t  in  a  camera-obscuraare,  by  chenical  agency,  patmanaaCiV 
impreased  upon  prepared  metallic  plates;  althm«h  n.  m  m^- 
mated  that  sunilar  eflects  had  been,  thoagh  1 
produced  upon  paper.  Smoe  the  date  of  that  i 
many  curious  facts  have  been  diaoovered 
micu  action  of  lif^ht,  and  the  varioas  means  oC  ] 
results  of  such  acUon  both  permanent  and  visible  an  the  «v«  a 
a  inctortal  form,  althou|^  even  yet  the  ait  of  phaai 
light-drawing,  remmns  m  an  experimentel  stnto. 
therefore  mmly  notice  a  few  general 
more  curious  to  the  scientific  joonala 
and  especially  to  the  nnmcroM  papi 
•  AthensDum'  and  the  *  Art-Union«'  far  ( 
to  the  processes  employed,  the 
theories  proposed,  by  the  nuacrmis  inrfifiitsak  fai 
other  countries,  wnooe  ingenuity  haa  been  call 
by  this  new  and  curious  art.  One  of  these 
Robert 
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<  Researches  on  light,'  professing  te  conl 
nnected  with  the 
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rt  Hunt,  socrctanr  to  the  Royal  QmmmA  Om 
ty,  published  m  1 844,  b  an  octevo  valiBaw  n  « 
ibution  to  the  history  of  phoK^graphy^  narfsr  the 
marches  on  light,'  professing  to  centam  *  an^i^ 


of  all  the  phenomena  connected 
cuhff  changce  produced  hj  the 
embracing  all  the  known  pboCogmphic 
discoveries  in  the  art,* 

Though  not  abeolutelv  the  eariiast  as 
discoveiy,  the  Daguerrtotype  claima  na 
branch  of  the  art  of  photography,  from  the 
bavbg  been  the  first  to  attract  genml  i 
also  that  which  appean  to  have  made  the 
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Ittlf  •  minnte  tlie  ptper  thould  be  dipped  into  pure  water, 
then  bloCted  dsy^  ind  finally  dried  at  a  coniidorabie  distance 
fW>m  a  fire.  It  is  then  ready  for  ose,  and  if  kept  in  a  press, 
•ecluded  fttm  light,  it  will  sometimes  remain  good  for  three 
months;  but  as  thu  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  Mr.  Talbot 
reoommends  the  final  preparation  of  the  paper  only  a  few 
hours  before  using  it  it  is  so  sensitive,  that  a  momentary  ex- 
posure to  light,  even  on  a  clouded  winter  di^,  is  sufficient  to 
eoce  an  imoresnon;  but  the  impresnon  so  produced  is 
It  and  invisible.  In  this  state  the  paper  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  light  in  a  camera-obscura,  after  which  the  image 
b  brought  out  by  washing  it  again  with  the  gallo-nitrate  of 
inlver.  and  warming  it  before  a  fire.  In  some  cases,  however, 
a  strong  impresrion  will  become  viable  in  a  minute  or  two 
after  applying  the  gailo-nitrate  of  silver,  without  the  aid  of 
heat.  The  imago  Uius  brought  out  is  subsequcntlv  fixed  or 
rendered  permanent  by  washing  with  water,  lightly  drying 
witii  blotting-paper,  and  then  washing  with  a  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  containing  100  grams  to  eight  or  ten 
ounces  of  water.  A  minute  or  two  aiter  the  application  of 
this  solution  the  paper  is  again  dipped  in  water,  and  finally 
dried.  The  picture  thus  produced  is  what  is  termed  a  negative 


one,  fai  whicn  all  the  light  pvts  of  the  object  represented  are 
shown  of  a  dark  colour,  and  vtee  tersa,  and  the  representation 
is  also  ihe  reverse  of  the  original  in  position.     It  is,  however. 


according  to  Mr.  Talbot*s  second  patent,  rendered  transparent 
by  tiie  application  of  wax,  and  bjr  laying  it  face  downwards 
upon  anotner  sheet  of  photograpmc  paper,  and  exposing  both 
to  the  light,  a  copy  is  prcrauced  in  which  the  objects  are 
brought  into  thdr  true  position,  and  the  right  effect  of 
light  and  shade  is  obtuncd;  the  copy,  or  secondary  im- 
pression thus  produced,  having  veiy  much  the  appearance 
of  a  sepia  drawing.  By  this  arrangement  one  original  negative 
Galotype  mkj  be  employed  to  produce  a  great  number  of 
■eoendary  positive  copies ;  and  although  it  sometimes  grows 
Hunt  after  frequent  repetition  of  the  process,  its  strength  may 
be  renewed  bv  washing  by  candle-light  with  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver,  and  subsequent  warming.  The  positive  Calotypes,  it 
should  be  observed,  may  bo  Ukon  upon  paper  prepared  as 
above  described  for  the  negative  or  original  impressions ;  but 
Mr.  Talbot  prefers  using  for  them  a  paper  prepared  by  wash- 
ing first  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  as  such  paper,  though  requiring 
more  time  for  the  perfect  action  of  the  light,  affords  an  imaffe 
with  tints  more  harmonious  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the 
more  sensitive  paper  above  described.  In  obtaining  the 
aeoondary  impressions  the  original  and  the  sheet  of  photogra- 
phic paper  are  laid  upon  a  board  and  covered  with  a  pieco  of 
glass,  which  is  prcaed  down  to  keep  them  in  close  con- 
tact with  each  other.  The  images  are  subscquontiy  fixed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  original.  The  sharpness  ana  delicacy 
of  Calotjrpe,  or  Talbotype,  pictures  is  somewhat  iimMiircd  by 
tlie  mode  of  production  ;  so  faithful  is  the  action  of  the  light 
that  even  the  texture  of  the  paper  on  which  the  negative  pic- 
ture is  taken  is  imitated  in  the  positive  Calotypc,  by  which 
drcumstance  a  certain  objectionable  woolHncss  of  texture  is 
ffiven.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  will  doubtiess 
De  greatiy  reduced,  if  not  entirely  done  away  with,  some  very 
plearing  representations  of  buildings  and  other  objects  have 
lieen  produced  by  the  Talbotype  process,  many  of  which  are 

gsblisbed  by  Mr.  Talbot  in  a  wok  appropriately  called  '  The 
encil  of  Nature,' the  illustrations  or  which  are  not  prints, 
but  actual  photoigrsphic  or  sun  pictures.  By  this  process, 
also^  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  recent  Chinese  treaty  has 
been  obtained,  which  copy  b  deposited  among  the  State 
Papett. 

The  Duguerr^type  and  Talbotype  processes,  though  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  types  of  two  great  brsachcs  of  the 
photographic  art,  ara  but  two  out  of  many  proocases  which 
Mve  been  devised  for  producing  pictures  or  images  by  the 
agency  of  lirhL    On  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than 

?uote  the  following  observations  from  the  '  Athenaeum'  for 
845,  p.  203,  premising  that  in  the  pages  of  that  journal  may 
be  found  pretty  fiill  details  respect mg  all  the  processes 
reforred  to,  and  of  some  others  also.  *  It  is  a  startling  fact,'  ob- 
serves the  writer  of  the  article  quoted,  *  that  all  substances, 
fVom  the  delicately  sensitive  film  which  is  formed  on  the 
tHwr  plate  in  the  Daguerrdotype  process,  to  all  the  salu  of 
the  mebds,  and  even  to  the  metals  themselves,  or  plates  of 
glass  or  slone,  have  been  found  capable  of  receiving  light- 
unnreaKid  ptcturea.  A  shadow  cannot  fall  upon  any  solid 
body  without  leaving  evidence  behind  it,  in  the  disturbed  and 
I  condition  of  its  molecular  anangenient  in  the  parts 


'Ittt«vid«Bt,tl 
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in  light  ai 

ail  bodiea  are  capable  of  | 

be  used  for  the  proditctioB  of  picterua.  did  w  kmgm  el  ««f 
methods  by  which  the  pictuics  ought  be  devulopnd ;  9mi  «« 
ara  not  without  hope  that  tbeae  meaaa  mur  hm  damiu  c 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  ail  the  bast  damsfrnphM-  |w- 
cesses,  the  images  are  invisible  at  first.  In  t£s  CbWt|» 
they  are  developed  by  the  agency  of  gallic  aesd.  la  'i>' 
Daguerrtetype,  the  picture  is  brou^t  oal  by  aavcfe'.^ 
vapour.  In  the  Chromatype,  nitimtc  of  silver  aa  tW  art.-i* 
material  for  the  aame  purpose;  and  it  may  bo  «aoi  to  Imc 
out  pictures  formed  on  paper  with  any  of  theaalta  oC  «w^f»v 
In  tne  Chrysotype,  a  beautiful  proeeas  diseovw^d  by  Sw  J  uz 
Herschel,  a  dormant  picture  is  brought  into  view  aa  a  pawf- 
ful  negative  one,  by  waahing  the  paper  with  chloride  «r  p>  : 
In  the  Cyanotype,  the  same  phenofneooo  la  aeaa  mmAet  jm 
infiuenoe  of  the  ferro-pnissiate  of  potaah.  The  Aisiphur^. 
and  some  other  processes,  the  ranlt  of  the  reaearcihea  el'  u» 
same  investi^tor,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  are  of  a  raMeikalili  cf» 
acter — the  pictures  remaining  dormant  as  lo«g  ea  ike  peyyr  • 
kept  drv,  whilst  the  simple  process  of  breathing  eeer  n  c^ 
closes  the  hidden  picture  with  wonderful  leteMity.  LmLj. 
the  Energiatypo,  or,  aa  the  discoverer  now  saMca  the  ygiBi^> 
the  Ferrotvpe,  enables  ua  to  keep  the  pictnree  iaviskib^  «• 
the  paper  for  any  length  of  time,  yet  bring  ihtm  eel  le  t.. 
force  in  an  instant,  by  waahing  with  a  aolutiee  of  em  wm  m,\ 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  cuiioua  phennastwa  wh«h  ka«« 
resulted  from  the  discoveries  of  Niepoo,  Daguctre,  amd  Ts«i>< 
Arago  said,  with  prophetic  troth,  when  speakisig  am  tW  §»'•• 
ject  of  Daguerre  s  pension, '  In  this  instance^  it  ia 
unforeseen  that  we  are  eapeoally  to  redum.' 
That  we  are  aa  yet  only  beginning  to 
curious  and  important  subject  is  evident  finoa  the  muBi 
which  yet  prevails  as  to  the  precise  naCere  of  iW 
bv  which  photographic  impressions  are  pfedMoed. 
phenomena  have  been  observed  which  leaa  te  the  m 
that  the  remarkable  chemioal  changes  by  wbick  wm^  im- 
pressions are  produced  are  not  due  to  the  staple  erUMi  x 
light  itself,  but  of  *some  power  associated  with  ii,  «aj»i. 
aoxirding  to  the  writer  from  wliom  we  have  jeas  '^wje< 
*  does  not  affect  the  eye  or  produce  coleer/  *  It  e^*p< 
appear/  he  adds,  'from  experiments  dcaerifacid  by  M* 
Hunt,  that  wo  can  separate,  to  a  certain  eateet,  u«nr  »> 
flnenocs  one  from  the  other  by  coloured  irdia,*  '  ^ t 
are  therefore,'  he  subsoquenUy  ohsertca,  *M  wem^j^. 
Is  this  a  new  element,  distmct  frees  light,  bcwa,  se« 
electricity,  or  is  it  a  nodifioatien  of  one  eC  thpv 
Further  researchea  only  can  aettle  thb  noial.  &r  i^v 
Herschel  proposed  the  epithet  of  Aeiim»'CkMmi0» p  i^  .  « 
new  branch  of  physico-chemicsl  sdcace,  emd  ia  hea  efw 
suggested  that  ^cTinism  would  bo  an  apprnptieai  t«rm  • 
distingiush  this  chemical  power  from  the  nght  and  htet  «i  ? 
whioh  it  is  associated.  As  having  sono  anmei'tiutt  w«h  if  « 
subject  we  may  refer  to  tlie  circun»tanoa  mcftlieevd  h«  M 
Claudet  in  his  paper  already  referred  to,  thai  the  < 
the  Daguen^k>type  has  be«i  found  to  be  i 
the  same  brilliancy  of  light,  in  an  alpine 
where ;  and  to  the  evidentiy  diflerani  effods  [ 
Talbotype  process  by  difiinent  ooloored  raya«  a  < 
which  ronuen  the  foliage  of  soeM  laedseapfs  ika 
very  defective.  In  a  review  of  '  The  Pcneil  eC  hi 
the  *  AUienasum'  for  1846,  p.  69S,  it  m  uhesisirf  i^  ^^ 
haps  this  defect  nught  be  icieadied  by  aone  eiemmmem  m  las 
paper,  and  we  are  informed  that  paper  pn>fi  eJwiah  lewM^ 
of  silver,  if  exposed  to  the  prismatic  s|m  trues,  will  be  kmmd 
to  be  equally  sensitive  to  all  the  nya.  la  llria  fefmt  m  m 
important  correction  of  an  erreoeoes  aotaaa  whic^  ef^ea^  » 
have  been  commonly  received,  that  the  Ught  «f  ^  mmm 
would  not  act  photographically,  it  being  MpasBd  Asa  sw 
chemical  prinaple,  or  eehieii,  of  the  rsye  as  aelar  leihs  wm 
absorbed  by  the  moon's  aurihoe«    la  aeawer  le  ikm  v  tem 

moon-light  botn  upon  Dagnerrfotvpe  pklaaaBd  wp^  I^P**'- 
thereby  showing  tnat  the  saooa'a  baama  ere  of  fkm  mm^  ct» 
racier  as,  though  of  leaa  iatenstiy  then,  ibe  nye  ffi«v*««^ 
direct  from  the  sun.  Both  kieds  of  ' 
been  performed  by  the  artifidal 
igniteu  by  the  oxybydrogee  I 

Of  an  art  so  new  it  wmd  be  ] 
merete  the  advantages.    Aa 
mentioocd  the  procurieg  of  i 
most  complicstra  aceoery,  to  be  oMd  mikAei  emi 
monuida  lor  the  prudectiae  of  f     ' 
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pranntitioiiBi  sad  evm,  under  certain  ^reamstnioeti  picturet 
of  great  hittonctl  interest  On  one  nieh  occasion,  at  least, 
the  Dagiicrrtotype  has  been  emblojed  to  depict  an  Ulus* 
trioos  assemblage  at  the  owning  or  a  continental  railway ;  a 
BQomentaiy  quiescence  bein^  produced,  by  signal,  for  the 
purpose.  For  producing  faithful  transcripts,  upon  a  reduced 
scale,  of  works  of  art,  and  for  obtaining  accurate  representa- 
tiona  of  oMchinery,  for  the  use  of  the  engraTor,  it  may  be 
rendered  available ;  and  it  will  doubtless  be  extensively  em- 

a  red  as  a  means  of  transferring  to  pattem»books  indispu- 
e  representations  of  various  articles  of  manufacture.  Still, 
as  Arago  well  observed,  '  it  is  upon  the  unforeseen  that  we  are 
•speeiauy  to  reckon '  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  future 
woe  of  photography  as  a  handniaid  to  art  and  science. 

PHY'LLODOC£,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Ericaceae.  It  has  a  fr-paried  calyx,  an  ovate 
oorolla  with  a  contraoted  6-toothed  mouth,  10  stamens  en- 
doaed,  slender  glabrous  filam^its  longer  than  the  anthers, 
ahoit  truncate  cells  onening  bv  pores  at  the  apex.  The  seeds 
■re  compressed  and  shining,  rhe  species  are  small  evergreen 
■hfobs,  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe^  Asia,  and  North 


/'.  eoenilaa  has  linear  leaves  with  denticdated  mai^ns, 
glaadnlar  hairy  peduncles;  calydne  lanceolate*acute  seg- 
ments ;  anthers  three  times  shorter  than  the  glabrous  filaments. 
The  stem  is  from  4  to  5  inches  high,  determinately  farsnched, 
naked  below,  denselv  hairy  above.  The  flower  is  large,  pale 
aloiah  red ;  the  peduncles  terminal,  aggregate,  and  simple. 
The  plant  is  native  of  Perthshire  and  the  north  of  £ng. 
land.  There  are  three  other  spedes  of  PkyUodoeey  which 
are  natives  of  North  America.  They  thrive  only  in  a  peat 
aoil,  and  are  propagated  by  layers.  They  are  a  genus  of  ele- 
gant, small,  heathlike  plants. 

(Don,  Gardmer^M  JDictumarp;  Babington,  Manued  of 
Bniuh  Botatw,) 

PHY'LLODUS,  A  genus  of  fosal  fishes  from  Sheppey. 
(Agassis.) 

PHY'SALIS  (from  ^a,  a  bladder,  in  reference  to  the 
inflated  calyx),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der Solanaceae.  It  has  a  6-toothed  calyx,  a  campanulate 
rotate  5-lobed  coroUa,  conveiging  anthers  opening  longitudi- 
nally, a  capitate  stigma,  smooth  2- celled  berry,  covrnd  with  the 
angular  membranous  inflated  calyx.  The  species  are  annual 
or  perennial  herfaa,  rarely  shnibi. 

P.  wnm^m  has  several  sfarabby  branched  stems,  round  and 
downy.  The  leaves  are  in  lateral  pairs,  short  stalked,  ovate, 
downy,  and  finm  2  to  4  inches  lone.  The  flowen  are  axillary, 
suboBBBle,  small,  crowded,  and  <tf  a  greenish  vellow  or  white. 

The  beiT^  is  red  and  smooth,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
This  plant  is  the  vt^voq  vwmxSs  of  Theophrastus,  Hut. 
PStmi^  9>  12 1  and  the  vrpiixvav  aXixdieeifiw  of  Dioscorides,  4, 
72.  It  is  a  native  of  rodcy  places  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  reputed  to  be  narcotic,  diuretic,  and 
alGxipharmic.  The  leaves  steeped  in  oil  are  in  India  applied 
to  inflammatory  tumours,  and  thev  are  used  in  a  similar  way 
in  Egypt    Kunth  recognised  this  plant  in  Egyptian  mum- 


P,  Aikeiengi,  the  Winter  Cherry,  is  an  herbaceous  downy 
plant,  with  a  perennial  creeping  root ;  ovate  deltoid  leaves ; 
spotless  flowen,  ovate  ccdoured  odvx,  and  subulate  segments. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  on  exposed  hills,  and  of  Japan.  The 
coroUa  is  a  dirty  white ;  the  calyx  reddish  yellow,  enclosing 
a  red  berry.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  was  well  known  to  the 
antients,  sod  is  described  by  Dioscorides.  In  this  country, 
however,  the  fruit  is  seldom  eaten,  and  the  plant  is  cultivated 
chieflr  on  acoount  of  its  appearance.  In  Arabia  and  Arme- 
nia, Spain  and  Germany,  however,  the  berries  frequently 
sttfiiply  the  place  of  other  eatable  fruits.  They  have  a  sub- 
acrid  and  not  mpleasant  flavour,  but  the  persistent  calyx  with 
which  they  are  mvested  is  very  bitter.  Ray  speaks  of  these 
betries  as  a  preventive  of  gout,  and  others  have  extolled 
them  aa  diuretics,  aad  recommended  then  in  the  treatment  of 


J  Downy  Winter  Cherry,  is  a  native  of  North 
Amerka  aad  the  East  Indies.  The  whole  plant  is  densely 
dothed  with  down.  The  corolla  is  yellow,  marked  with  &¥e 
roondiah  hrowaish  violet  spoti  at  the  tiiroat  The  berries 
are  yellowish  when  ripe ;  ther  are  called  gooseberries,  and 
are  uoed  as  a  substitate  for  them  in  many  parts,  and  when 
pigjerved  with  sugar  make  an  excelient  sweetmeat.  It  is  the 
CaamMra  of  Bnoil.  All  the  species  of  Physalis  thrive  best 
in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  are  easily  propagated  by  seed,  and 
jattittga  will  take  root  vndar  a  hand-glaas. 


(Don,  GankMe^s  DicHimar^;  Lindley,  Flora  Mtdm; 
Burnett,  OuttinM  cf  Boian^;  Fraas,  S^mymis  PlaUanim 
Florm  VUusictB,) 

PHYSONE'MUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  moun- 
tain-limestone of  Ireland.     (Agassis.) 

PHYSOSPERMUM  (from  ^<ra,a  bhulder,  and  eirlp^,  a 
seed,  in  reference  to  the  tegument  not  adhering  to  the  seed 
when  young),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natuxal  order 
UmbeliifersB.  It  has  a  5-toothed  calyx,  obovate  peuls, 
with  an  inflexed  point ;  the  fruit  laterally  compressed ;  the 
carpels  reniform,  globose,  didymous,  with  five  filiform  slender 
et^ufd  ridaes,  the  kteral  within  the  maigin.  The  interstices 
with  single  vitSB.  The  species  are  perennial  herbs,  the 
flowers  white. 

P.  Carmibiaue  has  triternate  radical  leaves,  wedge-shaped 
leaflets  deeply  toothed,  the  stem-leaves  temate,  lanceolate, 
and  entire;  the  stem  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  erect, 
round,  striated,  minutely  scabrous,  bearing  a  few  small  temate 
leaves  with  linear  lanceolate  segments ;  die  umbels  arc  ter- 
minal ;  the  carpels  longer  than  broad ;  the  coat  loose.  It  is 
native  only  of  Cfomwall,  in  bushes  and  hedges  ,*  in  great  plentv- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bodmin.  Cattle  are  so  fond  of  this 
plant  that  they  will  eat  it  down  to  the  ground.  The  root 
contains  a  yellow  resinous  juice.  There  are  but  few  species 
of  this  genus.  Any  common  soil  will  suit  them,  and  they 
may  be  divided  at  the  root  or  raised  from  seed. 

(Don's  Gardener^a  Didumary ;  Babington's  Mwmal  of 
British  Botany,) 

PHYTE'LEPHAS.     [Veqxtablb  Ivout,  P.  C] 
PHYTEUMA  (a  name  adopted  by  Dioscorides),  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Campanulaceae ;  it 
has  a  6-partcd  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla  with  5  long  linear 
segments ;  free  anthers,  and  filaments  dilated  at  the  base. 

P.  orincuhrey  Round-headed  Rampion,  has  the  heads  of  its 
flowers  globose,  those  of  the  fruit  oblong,  the  leaves  crenate- 
serrate,  the  lower  ones  cordate-ovate,  stalked,  the  upper  ones 
linear,  lanceolate,  sessile.  It  is  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Europe  and  of  England  in  chalky  soil.  The  flowers  aro  of  a 
deep  olue  colour. 

P.  fpicatum,  Spiked  Rampion,  is  distinoiuished  by  having 
the  h^s  of  itB  flowers  oblong,  those  of  the  fruit  elongated, 
cylindrical ;  the  lower  leaves  cordate-ovate,  the  upper  ones  li- 
near lanceolate,  sessile ;  the  flowers  are  white,  cream-coloured, 
or  blue.  It  is  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  Sussex,  in  England.  All  the  species  are  hardy  and  well 
fitted  for  garden  borders  or  rockworx.  They  will  grow  in  any 
common  garden  soil,  and  may  be  divided  or  raised  from  seed. 
Campamda  lUmunadus  is  likewise  known  as  the  Bampion. 
[lUiiFioir,  P.  C.] 

(Don's  G€trdener's  JJictionary}  Babington's  Mamud  of 
British  Botany.) 

PJAZZE'TTA,  GIOVA'NNI  BATTISTA,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  later  Venetian  painters,  was  Umtu  at 
Venim  in  1682  or  1663,  and  was  first  instructed  in  design  by 
his  lather,  Jacopo  Piazzetta,  a  carver  in  wood.  He  was 
taught  painting  by  Molinari,  but  he  acquired  bis  style  in  Bo- 
logna from  the  works  of  Spagnoletto  and  Gueroino.  Piaoctta 
is  one  of  the  Naturalist  school  of  painting,  and  he  is  ono  of 
the  darkest  of  those  who  aro  sometimes  called  Tendjrosi: 
they  generally  pmnted  on  dark  grounds.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1754. 

Piaisetta's  pictures  aro  doubtless  much  darkened  through 
time :  they  are  distinguished  by  their  strong  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.  His  mssterpiece  is  considered  the  Beheading  ef 
John  the  Baptist,  at  Padua.  He  excelled  in  caricature.  Many 
of  his  works  have  been  engraved. 

(Zanetti,  DeOa  Ptttara  Fenariona,  &g.  ;  Unai,  Sioria 
PittorieOf  Stc) 

PICART,  ETIENNE  (called  Le  Remain,  the  Roman), 
a  celebrated  Freadi  engraver,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1631,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1721.  His  prints,  chiefly  portraits 
and  history,  are  very  numerous :  they  are  firmly  executed,  but 
want  harmony.  He  woriced  with  the  sraver  and  the  etching- 
needle,  much  in  the  tffie  of  Poilly.  He  is  suf^posed  to  have 
been  called  Le  Romain  from  his  long  sojourn  m  Rome,  or  he 
asBuaMd  the  name  that  he  might  not  be  confounded  with 
another  engraver  of  the  name  of  Picart.  He  was  engraver  to 
the  king,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Paint- 
iuff,  &c. 

^aaiTAXD  PiCAKT,  the  son  of  Etienne  Picart,  bom  at  Paris 
in  1663,  was  a  designer  and  aho  a  distinguished  cngraver,and 
superior  to  his  father.  He  was  the  pupil  of  lie  Clero ;  hb 
beet  works  arc  those  executed  in  Fnuice ;  in  Aaslerdaniy  lo 
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wbicb  pbee  he  aoomipanM  Ms  father  in  1710,  he  worked 
fsehnirdy  for  the  booksellen,  and  became  mannered,  me- 
ttdlic,  and  merely  ornamental.  A  mat  manj  of  his  print! 
•re  firom  his  own  designs,  in  whidi  he  imitated  the  style  of 
eompoution  of  Antoine  Coynel.  He  bad  a  facility  in  imi- 
tatug  the  styles  of  other  eanier  engravers,  and  he  published 
manj  prints  of  this  class  which  are  said  to  have  deceived  col- 
lectors ;  Picart  used  to  call  them  Impo$ture$  wmoeaitei,  and 
Hm  were  published  mider  this  title,  to  the  number  of  78, 
with  a  list  of  his  works,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1738,  after  his 
death.  His  prints  altogether  amount  to  about  1300;  and 
one  of  the  best  of  them  is  a  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  after 
ft  design  of  his  own :  there  are  various  impressions  of  it.  Darius 
opening  the  Tomb  of  Nitocris,  after  Le  Sueur,  is  also  one  of 
kis  best  prints ;  it  is  much  in  the  style  of  Girard  Andran. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1733. 

(Watelet  etLevesque,  IHcHoanaire  des  Arta,  &c. ;  Huber, 
Mamiel  des  Amateurs^  &c.) 

PICO  is  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  so  called 
from  tiie  remarkable  volcano  which  it  contains,  and  which  is 
called  'the  Peak  *  (Pico).  This  island  lies  between  28°  3' 
and  28"  42'  W.  lonff.,  and  between  38<*  15  and  38"  33' 
N.  lat.  It  extends  from  west>north-west  to  east«Nith-east 
about  forty-five  miles,  and  is  about  eight  wide  towards  its 
western  extremity,  where  it  is  widest,  whence  it  grsdually 
STOWS  narrower  as  it  proceeds  farther  east,  until  it  terminates 
in  a  forked  rock  hardly  a  mile  in  width.  The  aversge  width 
Is  about  five  miles.  This  gives  an  area  of  226  square  miles ; 
which  is  about  equal  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  ooasi-ltne  is  bordered  by  rugged  rocks,  which  form  no 
port  nor  allow  an  anchorage :  at  Lii^ns,  on  the  south  coast,  is 
a  small  cove,  in  which  small  craft  find  shelter.  The  western 
districts  present  ^e  most  rocky  surface.  The  country  rises 
from  the  shores  towards  the  p^,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  this  part  of  the  island,  and  is  more  than  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  composed  of  lava,  which  in  many  places 
is  entirely  naked,  and  in  others  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
earth,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  matter. 
The  country  round  the  volcano  and  even  the  lower  parts  of 
its  sides  are  richly  cultivated,  principally  with  vineyards  j  there 
are  also  gardens  and  orange-groves  wherever  there  is  any 
soil.  From  the  cultivated  grounds  to  within  a  third  of  the 
distance  from  the  summit,  it  is  thickly  covered  with  splendid 
oedars,  the  myrica  faya,  the  white  yew,  immense  junipers, 
myrtles,  and  tree-ferns,  beyond  which  point  vegetation  begins 
to  decline,  and  on  approaching  the  top  of  the  peak  nothing  is 
seen  but  moss  and  lichens.  From  the  eastern  base  of  the 
yolcano  a  high  ^^round  runs  eastward  to  Cape  Calhagrossa,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  iskmd.  It  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  island,  and  descends  with  a*yery  broken  surface  towards  the 
northern  and  southern  shores.  Though  this  part  of  the 
isknd  also  consists  of  lava-rocks,  it  contains  a  much  larger 
portion  of  cultivable  land,  but  is  not  so  well  cultivated  as  the 
eottntry  round  the  volcano.  The  southern  declivities  are 
much  better  cultivated  than  those  which  slope  towards  the 
Dorthem  shores,  which  are  less  covered  with  soil. 

The  chief  article  of  produce  is  wine.  Until  late!/  there 
were  annually  ex{x>rted  nearljr  25,000  casks.  It  is  considered 
better  than  any  kind  grown  m  the  Azores,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  Fayal  wine,  because  it  is  brought  to  foreign  countries 
from  Horta,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Fayal.  Great  quan- 
tities of  fruit  are  also  sent  to  Fayal.  Grain  and  pulse  are 
grown  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  population ;  the 
onions  of  Pico  are  much  valued,  and  large  quantities  of  them 
are  disposed  of  to  the  Americans  and  other  traders  who  fire- 
quent  Fayal.  Among  the  forest-trees,  the  cedar  and  white 
yew  are  greatly  prised  for  furniture,  nearly  as  much  as 
mahogany.  Pasture-grounds  abound  on  the  higher  part  of 
the  ridge,  where  a  large  number  of  sheep  are  bred  ror  the 
wool,  which  is  worked  by  the  natives  into  clothing  for  home 
consumption ;  goats  are  still  more  numerous.  Catde  abound, 
and  are  of  a  fine  breed.    In  many  places  orchilla  is  collected. 

The  climate  is  mild,  neither  the  cold  of  the  winter  nor  the 
heat  of  the  summer  being  intense,  but  it  is  very  irregular. 
No  decidedly  settled  weather  can  be  calculated  on  except 
between  the  summer  solstice  and  the  autumnal  equinox. 
Showeri  of  rain  are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the 
winter  so  violent  as  to  cause  constant  changes  in  the  ftuce  of 
the  country,  washing  away  enormous  masses  of  pumice 
from  the  mountains,  throwing  down  projections  of  soft 
yolcaaic  materials,  and  leaving  the  snrfiioe  of  the  rocks  and 
heights  in  many  places  destitute  of  soil.  This  island,  like 
Ihft  other  Aiores,  is  subject  to  uoossant  gales,  which  render 


the  appiweh  to  it  dcngmia  to 
frequent,  and  four  emptiaiia  of  the  voieaBO  sr  m  mvd 
Three  of  them  occurred  in  the  sixtenlh  eenlBry,  ni  tU  ». 
in  1718,  which  burst  from  the  westen  sideef  tbs  pot  u 
overwhelmed  a  large  portioa  of  the  best  vtacvv^ 

The  population,  wnich  is  stated  at  30,000,  coanb «/ sr 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese  who  settled  ia  the  Aimi  r 
the  fifteenth  century.  They  are  an  mdnMriom  isre.  o 
are  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  island,  where  tbcy  live  m  t«v 
white  cottages,  with  bright,  cane-reed  tfaatehed,eoai(il  hmV 

The  capital  is  Lagens,  a  small  plaoa  built  nmd  i  -^ 
cove.  In  the  strait  which  dividea  Pleo  from  F^,  bit  s  i 
short  distance  from  Pico,  are  two  umoense  mtm^ni 
volcanic  rock,  called  the  Isles  of  Magddcns,  and  brt«««- 
them  and  Pico  b  an  anchorage  in  six  to  ciakt  faha 
Oppottte  to  them  is  the  town  of  Magdiitwia  Cri^sB«*tti 
wnenoe  the  produce  of  Pico  (wine,  hnndy,  fraili)  ii  tbiuN 
to  Fayal,  and  where  the  rich  inhabitants  of  Horti  fam  «•'« 

It  IS  not  ascertamed  when  Pico  was  fint  settled,  ha  m- 
bably  many  years  after  1466,  when  Faysl  was  eonpi  ^ 
a  colony  of  Flemings,  who  were  soon  afterwards  foU<wH  t, 
the  Portuguese.  It  was  not  till  the  best  portioB  of  tin  »» 
had  been  settled,  that  the  inhabitants  passed  everto  Pkn,  vbt 
is  so  difficult  of  access.  Ithaaalways  remamed  ia  tbeho^  ■ 
the  Pwtugnese. 

(Ashe's  History  of  the  Aiare$;  Boid*s  Desenfiimtf'^ 
Azores;  Von  Boob's  PhysiApSsehe  BesdMbmgder  (W 
ris^en  Inseln,) 

PICRIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  tO'the  mtanl  t^ 
Compositae,  and  the  suborder  Cichorsoeae.  It  hv  tt  r'  - 
lucre  of  one  row  of  equal  scales,  with  uneousl  Uixv,  i^- 
spreading,  scales  at  the  base ;  the  receptaoe  ii  dottni . 
fruit  terete,transyenely  striated,  constricted,  or  digfctl.Y  brv  < 
above ;  the  pappus  in  two  rows,  feathery,  estena)  ii<«  «*" 

Eilose.    P.  huToeioideSf  the  only  British  epedn,  he  *- . 
saves,  with  forked  and  hooked  bristles,  isnceoUte  U 
dentate  or  sinuated,  the  upper  leaves  somewbst  clsipior.  " 
head  solitary,  terminatmg  the  stem  and  braadiet,  thr  ^«*  - 
involucral  sades  lax,  oblong,  bristly  on  the  keel,  ffUbnw 
the  margin.    The  fruit  constricted  just  below  ute  p  '- 
The  flowers  are  a  bright  yellow  colour.  This  speciei  is  nv  . 
on  dry  banks  in  Great  Bntun. 

(Babington's  Manual  of  British  JSoteay.) 
PIERMARI'NI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  aidritert  who  o- 
pies  a  foremost  place  among  those  of  Italy  daring  tb?  y  * 
naif  of  the  eighteenth  and  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  in«" 
century,  was  bora  at  Foligno,  July  18th,  1784.  Hs  k  r 
(Pietro)  was  a  merchant,  and  intmed  that  Qwf\i^  ^*^ 
apply  himself  also  to  busmess,  where  he  had  oolj  to  y*. 
the  course  opened  and  prepared  for  him,  m  order  to  pn*  -- 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  nave  at  all  rebelled  sgsiast  |is*-» 
wishes,  except  that  his  bent  of  romd  led  hiia  to  gnr  b  •  .*• 
tention  more  willingly  to  mechanics  and  sdentific  pr**  * 
Having  constructed  for  himself  a  scosraphtcal  ^.  •• 
Roman  palms  (about  14^  English  feet)  m  disBrtcr,  i'  i: 
tracted  many  visitors,  and  among  others  me  cekbnted  Giti*^ 
matician  Boscovich,  who  recommend«i,  or  rather,  tspM<  •  * 
father  to  send  him  to  Rome  to  pursue  his  stadics  sfitMsin  ^ 
under  proper  iostructorB. 

He  was  neariy  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  w«nt  ir  %  v 
and,  eager  to  make  up  rar  lost  time,  he  applied  biovHf  •  '• 
ardour  to  mathematica  and  architecture,  which  last  b<  s^  ^^ 
first  under  Poggi,  and  next  under  Vanvitdll  [^'lyrm  - 
P.  C],  who  conceived  a  particular  regard  for  bJ«>  ^- 
master  was  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  his  peptl  ^^'' 
and  afibrded  him  every  opportunity  of  gsining  pnrcri 
struction,  the  means  for  which  were  abundsntly  foppl*;-: 
Vanvitelli's  numerous  engagements.  On  Vsovttdli'if:^-: 
Naples  to  erect  the  palace  of  Casota,  he  took  Piem-" 
witn  him  as  his  principal  assistant  in  that  extend x  *  '*^ 
Again,  when  Vanvitelli  was  aflerwards  invited  to  Mur 
the  Austrisn  government,  for  the  purpose  of  sltiritf  •* 
embellishing  the  palace  there,  or  that  now  called  tbf  !'*—*■ 
Imperiale,  for  the  Archduke  Ferdmand,  PScfwann  an« 
panied  him ;  and  for  Piermarini  thia  prorved  a  siafpibH;  ^ 
portent  event      Meeting  with  obstades  and  hsnoi  ^ '' 
engagementB  that  demanded  his  attentioo,  Vaoritelil  ca^i    -^ 
himself  with  making  some  aenersl  designs  and  exphu^*  " 
ideas,  and  recommended  his  pupU  as  fvlly  <^rf*2'  I 
supply  his  place.    The  work  was  acoordiMclj  ^*B>ft^  • 
Piermarmi  (1769),  who  thus  anexpectedljr  kusA}- 
established  at  MUan,  the  city  destined  to  bcca0<' "f 
theatre  of  his  profeanotMl  labouis,  with  ths  tilk  cc  i 
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lockodtoalooUiedwbaQl,  wMeh  then  turnod  on  tbo 
axis  ami  gave  motion  Id  a  By-wliecl,  for  the  pnrpon  of  rcgiu 
lating  the  motion.  When  tho  ram  was  at  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine it  wai  disengi^  from  the  monkey  hj  the  opening  of 
a  pair  of  ibrcepe,  m  in  a  machine  of  the  sfual  kind,  and  fell 
on  the  head  of  the  pile;  at  the  tame  time  the  two  arms  of  a 
bent  rod  which  was  attached  al  ito  middle  poi:it  to  the  monkey 
premed  upon  two  ropes,  each  of  which,  at  one  eztremit/,  was 
made  fast  to  tho  upper  part  of  the  macnine,  and,  at  the  other 
eitremitj,  to  one  end  of  a  lerer.  Tiiis  end  of  the  lever  being 
raised,  its  opposite  extremity  pressed  down  a  pin  and  thus  dis- 
engaged the  cylinder  from  the  moving  power  and  from  tho 
toothed  wheel  connected  with  the  fly.  The  monkey  then 
descended  by  its  weight,  and  falling  on  the  ram,  became  re> 
rngaged  with  it  by  means  of  the  forceps:  then,  the  iiressure 
J^  the  strings  having  ceased,  the  dropping  of  the  ena  of  the 
«cver  allowed  the  cylinder  again  to  become  engaged  with  the 
moving  power ;  when  the  ram  ascended  as  before.  Daring 
this  time  the  movement  of  the  horses  continned  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  resistance  of  the  fly-wheel  prevented  them 
from  filling  when  the  ram  was  disengaged  from  the  monkey. 
A  counterpoise  at  the  end  of  a  string  which  passed  over  a 
ftizec,  or  conical  wheel,  on  tho  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  was 
connected  with  the  monkey,  permitted  the  latter  to  descend 
wiUi  a  gentle  and  nearly  uniform  velocity  upon  the  top  of  the 
ram  while  the  latter  was  m  conUct  with  the  head  of  the 
pile. 

An  ingcnioos  and  simple  pile-f  ngine,  which  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Bonce,  is  dcscribea  in  Gregory's  Mechanics ;  but 
but  neither  this  nor  Vau1oue*s  engine  has  come  into  general 
use. 

For  investigations  of  formulae  expressing  the  depth  to  which 
apilc  may  be  driven  by  a  ram  falling  from  any  height,  see 
Whewclrs  •  Mechanics  ;*  Hutton's  *  Tracte'  (tract  38). 

PILES.     [Veins,  Disease  or  the,  P.  C] 

PILON,  FREDERICK,  a  minor  dramatist,  was  a  native 
of  Cork.  lie  studied  medicine,  but  at  an  early  age  went  on 
the  stage,  and  played  for  some  Tears  with  little  success  at 
Edinburgh  and  other  places  in  the  north.  Abandoning  the 
stage,  he  sought  his  fortxme  in  London,  where  be  was  for 
some  time  employed  on  the  *  Morning  Post  |  newspaper,  in 
writing  occasional  tracts,  and  in  the  composition  of  theatrical 
pieces,  chiefly  for  Mr.  Colman.  Ue  was  a  man  of  jovial 
temperament,  and  wu  at  one  time  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
France  from  hb  creditors.  Ue  died  in  1788,  and  was  buried 
at  Lambeth.  His  printed  plays,  in  number  12  or  13,  are 
hasty  and  imperfect  productions.  A  place  is  usually  found 
In  dramatic  collections  for  the  two  beat  of  them,  the  ftrce  of 
'  The  Deaf  Lover/  and  the  comedy  *  lie  would  be  a  Soldier.' 

PILON,  GERMAIN,  a  celebrated  French  sculptor  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  the  /Zouncsonce,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  or  about  1605 ;  the  year  and  the  place  of  his  birth 
are  doubtful.  Pilon  was  the  favourite  sculptor  of  Henir  II. 
and  Catherine  de'  Medid,  and  there  are  still  many  works  by 
him  in  Paris,  executed  in  that  reign.  Among  his  most  rs- 
markable  works  are  the  statues  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  II.,  in 
St  Denu,  Le  Tombeau  des  Valois ;  but  the  groap  of  throe 
graces  dothed,  on  a  triangular  pedestal,  snpnorting  on  their 
heads  a  gilded  bronxe  om,  which  contains  the  hearts  of  Henry 
and  Catherine,  formerly  in  the  convent  church  of  the  GBfasTms, 
is  considered  his  masterneee.  This  church  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  Pans  for  ito  cariosities  of  art,  and  coo- 
Imned  other  works  by  Pilon ;  it  is  now  osed  as  a  cavalry 
stable.  The  groap  spoken  of  is  now,  owing  to  the  prwso- 
worthy  exertimis  of  Alexander  Lenob,  an  architect,  preserved 
In  the  Louvre  in  the  M%i$ie  dm  Saiipimret  de  la  Rataiuomee^ 
with  other  works  by  Pilon,  and  amny  interesting  sculptures 
- ....  jR^e^^^ 


of  the  period.  Lenoir  mved  many  works  daring  the 

which  were  collected  together  in  the  convent  of  the  iVfikcs 

Amgmatine$^  under  the  name  of  the  Mu$ie  det  Mm 

PnmfaU:  this   interesting  collection   waa,  however, 

diffiprsed  by  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1816;  some 

'vorks  were  restored  to  the  churehes  whence  they  were  taken, 

sume  were  placed  in  the  Mu$/«  de$  Scwintmet  de  la  i2sMnf 

sonos.  and  others  were  stolen  and  lost.     A  oseful  catalosua  of 

the  collertion  by  Lenoir  went  through  aeveral  editions  in  the 

few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Mus^,  imder  the  title 

*  Detrripcion  Htitorioue  et  Chrooologiqoe  des  Mooomeas  de 

Smlptore,  R^onb  an  hfos^  des  Monomens  Fran^nia.'    The 

'^nm  contained  539  diflerent  monnmenta  or  objects,  which 

i>paretely  desoribrd  in  the  catalogoe.     Pilon  was  very 

■ful  In  the  wtMktng  of  draperirs.    There  are  works 

!  by  htm  in  rU^    «tooc,  ak  noster,  maHtlr,  ami  brnaso. 


tjfythaF^Mdk  M«*sf  the 
axteenth  oantvy ;  it  waa  tmHtj  pfucwd  (nm  the  aitbmmt^ 
quarries  of  Loam  near  Paris. 

(  Voifoge  POiarttgm  de  Pmu;  D'Argasville,   I'm  ms 
famtMx  Arehitteim  et  Sadpiaa9;  hnmu^  /Isscryrf^iM    'r 
de$  MoHummu  de  ScMlptun  am  Mmtee  det  Mcmmmm  i  ^ 
^ ;  Galignani,  New  Paris  Oaide.) 

PILULAHIA,  a  eenas  of  plants  b 
order  Maruleaoem.    Marsileaome  are 
alternate  erect  leaves,  havina  a  cin 
tificatioo  consisting  of  globular,    neariy 
bodies,  with  3  or  4  cells,  and  containing  m 
other  bodies  that  germinate  or  loose  grsnolaa.     ^SAj.t:»  ^• 
CBJB,  P.C. ;  SroBocAmnvM,  P.  C.l    Acoocdiacta  itm  .• 
tion  it  embraces  only  the  genera  Puulariaaad  lurmlaa.     i  -^^ 
genus  Pilularia  has  solitsry  involucres,  nearly  aesaiW,  c  -  -•- 
coriaceous,  4«cellod ;  the  cells  containing  bodiea  of  two 


toihe  k»     . 
creeping  plsfiti  •   . 


granules  and  membranes  containing  mannte  gimina  (  H  w  t 
genus  there  »  but  one  species,  A  ghdmlijerm^  w-  .k  r 
account  of  the  form  of  its  fruit  is  calld  Pill-wort  or  1  *  •'^ 
grass.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  Hm^  r 
Great  Britain  on  the  extreme  margin  of  ponds  or  om  tvB..  ■ 
ground  covered  with  water  during  the  winter  eml  r.*- 
paratively  dry  in  tho  summer.  It  is  tnteresting  tu  Lt 
systematic  botanist,  as  aflbrding  a  high  devdiip— ni  m  -  - 
organs  of  reproduction  in  the  class  of  Auogesia  to  wh^a  t 
belongs.  The  granules  contained  in  the  oeUs  nh-BAi  . 
become  seeds,  and  have  a  very  definite  form  <ji  irm  asTia. 
The  stracture  of  this  plant  has  been  the  snijert  of  iwe  •-"t 
able  papers :  one  by  tkrnard  de  Jnsnen,  pnhliaheH  «  *. 
*  Mdmoires  de  rAcad^mie  Boyale  des  Sdenoea,*  m  173/  -.^ 
other  by  Mr.  Valentine,  in  the  '  TiBBSKtiona  o€  tW  Lrrst 
Sodcty,'  vol.  xviii. 

PINEL.      [LOHATIC  ASTLCMS,  P.  C.  8.1 

PINELLI,  BARTOLOMEO,  a  very  ewMBt  arM  J 
recent  years  at  Rome,  known  as  painter  and  ctc^iv.    iir 
])ainted  in  oil  and  water-colours,  but  is  chiefly  known  l^  :.• 
etchings  from   Roman  history  and   Romaa  easfiamn 
etched  about  two  hundred  plates  illnstrating  the  meu  remori 
able  events  in  the  history  of  anticnt  Rome,  ami  dir  k*^  - 
and  customs  of  the  modern  Italians,  besides  groops  of  hoMi?  " 
and  a  few  printo  from  the  works  of  toow  of  the  earlirT  Ih^-m 
painters.    Pinelli'a   drawings    in   chalk   and  «nacr<it->»rv 
were  very  popular.    Hb  etchings  are  verf  hnAi,  ana  am 
evidently  executed  with  perfect  ease,  bat  oU,  anriMi  a^ 
aiodern,  are  mere  costume  pieces,  wad  his  figcnraa  are  Ws>  • 
uniform  in  character,  and  without  cxpresoMft  beyond  ta« 
the  attitnde  and  costume :  in  design  they  rosemlde  tW  mjtm' 
bassi'rilievi.     Tho  works  by  which  he  is  chiriy  kawwn  m^  ■ 
Rome  are  publiahed  onder  the  following  titles:  I^m 
imperiiori  moemtaia  ed  imnta  m  enUo  Rome  dm  A 
1829  ;    Raccoka  di  Coetmm  pit(otr»rki  iaeisi 
da  B.  Pmem  Romam,  in  Roam^  Ib09  ;   Nm 
cinqvamia  coeltami  pUtomHu,  ftr.,   1816. 
Rome,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  in  1836.     He  waa  in  the  ha.- 1  - 
going  daily  to  a  tavern  oppodie  the  Footann  di  Trev 
«as  known  by  his  name ;  ne  there  heU  a  canvmom 
was  regulariy  attended  by  a  certain  portaon  of  iW 
Rome,  among  whom  he  had  a  specica  of  erai 

PINGUI^CULA,  a  raias  of  nlmila  b 
natural  order  Lentibulanhoesk     It  has  a 
tho  lower  lip  bifid,  the  nmr  one  of  thran  m 
corolla  ringent  and  spurred. 

P.migarie  has  a  sobnlala  spar  sfaoitv  thai 

rhe  leaves  ap»*aMn3nL  ^> 


corolk,  whose  senaenls  are 

rounded,  sepanteo,  entire.    Thel 

and  covered  with  minute  crystalline  points,  ^ 

when  the  plant  is  gathered,  thoy  rarva  back  as  mim  ^  <r  -.*» 

root.    The  fiowtn  are  lanrpla.    It  is  fisnai  m  bsB  »  k  ir 

hud. 

y.  gramdjflara  has  a  spar  whoso  st^fte  mm  w^  -^ 
equal,  braadly  obotote,  rounded,  cootign—  ;  ika  ani^ir  «« 
of  the  lower  lip  notched.  This  m  marh  Istass  mam  ^ 
former  species :  the  flowon  mm  large,  of  a  deof  paryie  r^^ 
It  IS  fband  b  Irel»d  about  Kerry  a^  Oak. 

P,  alpma  is  known  by  its  eoaieBl  spnr  bein^  skss-me  m 
the  unequal  limb  of  the  earoDa,  and  inind  ayvof^a.  T  w 
flower  is  saall  and  yellowish.  It  b  fcnai  i^  Say«  m^ 
Ross. 

/'.  £sMstaMiMhaaacynadiiealnar,oblnse«dnciV«ad.  Ar--- 
than  the  neariy  equal  limb  of  the  caswDa ;  Ike  capn^w  •  ^ 
bote,  Kapedonay.  It  is  faaml  in  the  westefw  pans  af  • 
try.    These  species  dtrivw  thrir  CHOBon  aoMr,  Sbri^ 
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PISA'NO  in  the  tamame  of  leveral  dittingaiaiMd  artists 
of  Pisa  in  the  thirteenth  century,  namelj,  Giunta,  Nieoola, 
Giovanni,  and  Andrea  Pisano.  Of  two  of  these  artists,  Nie- 
oola  and  Giovanni,  some  account  is  given  in  the  Penny 
Cydopcedia,  but  chiefly  as  architects.  [Niccola  di  Pisa.] 
Vaaari  commences  his  *  Lives  of  Artisti '  with  Cimabue,  but 
there  were  several  Tuscan  artists  anterior  to  Cimabue,  es> 

riially  at  Siena  and  Pisa.     [Tuscaw  School  of  Paivtiko, 
C.J 

GiuvTA  PisAiro  was  one  of  the  principal  of  these  artists, 
and  is  the  earliest  known  Tuscan  planter;  Nicoola  was  a 
sculptor,  and  Giunta  appears  to  have  preceded  him  for  a  time, 
though  he  was  eventually  much  surpassed  by  him  in  design : 
and  as  they  were  contemporaries,  the  name  of  Nicoola  accord- 
ingly takes  the  lead  in  the  list  of  celebrsted  Tuscan  artists. 
Giunta  may  have  been  born  about  1180  or  1190.  He  is  said 
to  have  learned  painting  about  1210,  from  some  Greek  artists, 
who  were  then  engaged  probably  at  Pisa,  a  tradition  which 
la  disputed  by  some  Italian  historians  of  art,  who  suppose  that 
Pisa  bad  at  that  period  its  native  artists.  The  arts  were  very 
active  at  Pisa,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  cathedral 
there,  which  was  commenced  in  106S.  The  notice  of  Giunta 
in  question  occurs  in  an  old  history  of  the  Basilica  of  Assisi, 
by  Pater  Angioli,  who  says,  *  Juncta  Pisanus  ruditer  a  Graecis 
instructus  primus  ex  Italis  artem  apprehendit  drca  an.  sal. 
1210.' 

Giunta  apneare  to  have  attained  considerable  reputation,  for 
Frat*  Elia  or  Cortona,  general  of  the  Minorites,  invited  him 
about  1236,  or  sooner,  to  Assisi,  to  execute  some  works  there 
in  the  upper  diurch  of  San  Francesco.  There  are  still  some 
remains  of  the  paintings  of  Giunta  in  this  church,  around  the 
window  behind  the  altar.  He  painted  also  a  Crucifixbn  in 
1286,  in  which  he  introduced  the  portrait  of  Frat'  Elia.  The 
painters  of  this  time  were  acquainted  with  some  excellent 
water-colour  medium,  for  another  Crucifixion  at  Assisi,  with 
other  figures,  painted  upon  a  wooden  cross  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  degli  Anffeli,  by  Giunta,  is  remarkably  solid  in 
impasto  and  unaffected  by  water;  it  was  painted  prohablv 
about  1236,  and  has  the  following  inscription  upon  it,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  restoration  suggested  by  Lanzi : — *  JuaiA  Pisanus 
•/icntini  mefecii.*  Lansi  assumes  Giunta  di  Giustino  to  be 
the  name,  (rom  the  occurrence  oF  this  name  in  an  old  MS. 
mentioned  by  Momma  in  his  '  Pisa  Ulustrata.'  Other  ex- 
istinp^  works  ascribed  to  Giunta  are — a  Crucifixion  in  Saa 
Ranieri  at  Pisa,  a  picture  (a  panel)  of  Saints  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Campo  Santo,  and  a  Martyrdom  of  St  Peter  in  the  cnurch 
of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi  (it  is  engraved  by  Lasinio  in  the 
*  Etruria  Pittri '  of  Lastrici).  The  Campo  &nto  was  built  or 
eommenced  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  1278.  (Archmoloakay 
vol.  xxiii.  pt.  1.)  Giunta  was  contemporary  with  Guide  of 
Siena  and  Bonaventura  Berlingieri  of  Lucca ;  and  all  belong 
to  the  Byzantine  school  in  style — brown  carnations,  positive 
colour  in  the  draperies,  emaciated  faces,  drawn  in  coarse  out- 
lines with  hatchings  for  the  shadows,  and  elongated  extremi- 
ties, even  with  occasional  short  thick  figures ;  but  their  forms 
are  generally  attenuated  and  emaciated.  This  meagreness  of 
form  however,  often  had  an  historical  and  illustrative  signifi- 
cation ;  as  sorrow,  resignation,  or  bodily  suflSering  are  almost 
exclusively  the  sentiments  expressed  in  early  pamtings ;  as 
we  also  generally  find  to  be  the  case  in  MSS.  These  peculi- 
arities of  style  were  not  much  improved  imtil  the  time  of 
Giotto, and  not  whollycoiTected  until  Masaccio,  two  centuries 
later  than  Giunta.  They  were,  says  Lanai,  faults  of  the 
times  rather  than  of  the  men.  Mr.  W.  Y.  Ottley  pouessed 
an  old  Italian  distemper  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  he 
supposed  wss  a  work  by  Giunta.  Vasari  has  omitted  the 
Life  of  this  painter.  There  is  no  notice  of  him  later  than  1286, 
but  he  may  nave  lived  some  time  beyond  this  date. 

AsjiBXA  Pisano  was  another  eariv  artist  of  Piaa,  but 
neariy  a  oentnry  later  than  Giunta  and  Nicoola  Pisani.  He 
was  bom  in  1280,  was  distirwuished  as  architect  and  sculptor, 
and  particularly  as  a  metal-rounder,  in  which  art  he  was  the 
first  of  his  age.  He  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  imitated  the 
design  of  Giotto  in  the  Campo  Santo.  He  was  invited  eariy 
to  Florence,  where  he  executed  several  celebrated  works. 
The  first  were  statues  of  Pope  Boniface  VIIL  and  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  from  designs  by  Giotto,  foit  the  facade  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore ;  they  are  now,  with  other  works  by  Andrea, 
in  the  Stioazi  garden  al  Valfonda ;  the  pope  u  engraved  in 
CicogBara'sfiNToriadUEb&w/lfvra.  Vasari  attribntes  to  Andrea 
the  cnlopsal  Madonna  Mid  Child,  and  the  two  accompaByiag 
anirc^ki,  in  marble,  in  the  chapel  della  Misericordia  of  the 
Piazza  San  Giovanni  at  Flofencej  but  this  was  the  woii  of. 


Albertodi  AraoldoiniaM;  te  error  was  dsHcM  u  w 
oenxio  FoUini :  the  doeomenta  are  gntn  bv  Cimm  ^ 
Rumohr.  The  half-figure  of  the  Madooaa  shove  tadt «« 
of  the  Miserioordia,  on  the  wall  of  the  CisUoati,  a  tbt  vh 
of  Andrea,  and  was  a  celebrated  work,  bscaose,  ■;•  V««t 
contrary  to  his  usnal  custom,  he  imitated  the  satiqw.  Atiint'i 

Cwork  in  sculpture,  however,  was  the  broast  pic  (v  t^ 
^  istery  of  St.  John,  which  he  undertook  to  isab  frtn  i 
design  by  Giotto,  who  was  in  the  time  of  deoieat  nadn«  r 
Avignon.  He  had  a  few  years  previoaslv  seat  Pope  a»«rr- 
V.  (1306-1314),  tiirough  Giotto,  a  broine  eradfii  tts  pram, 
and  the  excellence  of  this  work  led  to  the  iaportsat  cbbb.*. 
sion  to  model  and  east  two  of  the  broose  gatss  of  tiie  bift^. 
tery,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  jtsrs,  an  Ymt 
(Baldinuod  says  oght  years),  in  1339,  witii  thesMitaiv  <i 
his  son  Nino,  he  successfully  accomplished;  est  tlM  Wvu 
all  this  time  exclusively  occupied  on  ^is  work,  fv  l»  n-- 
cuted  manpr  others  in  the  meanwhile.  The  snlptam  «« 
from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  wars  gikM.  loi  us 
sates  were  fixed  up  in  the  central  eatranes  to  the  Btpmim 
but  upon  the  completion  of  the  much  mors  exosUeat  ftiaflf 
Ghiberti,  they  were  removed  to  one  of  the  side  cstmnt, 
and  those  of  Ghiberti  were  pot  in  their  plaoe.  TW  tor 
1339  in  Vasari  appears  to  be  a  misprint;  lor,  aom^  to 
most  good  authorities,  the  gates  bear  the  foUowiagiaKriiicn 
Andreas  Ugolini  Nini  de  Pisis  me  fecit  snoe  donna 
Mcccxzx.  (Cicognara,  Storia  deOa  Satbrnn,  iS.  196.  ua 
Lasinio,  Ze  tr€  Parte  del  Battieterw  di  Pima,  Flormv. 
1823,  m  which  all  the  gates  (six')  are  well  engnvtd.)  Bu 
this  date,  according  to  Giovanni  Villani,  one  of  tbe  Nn<r* 
intendenta  of  the  work,  is  the  year  in  which  thqr  wm  fBo> 
menced ;  if  therefore  they  occupied  twentj-two  fssn  ^ 
this  time,  they  were  not  finished  until  13A2,  sevea  feini.^ 
Andrea's  death,  and  accordingly  Inr  Nino,  Aodns'iiOB,  W 
this  is  impossible,  as  Villani,  who  died  in  1848,  ssv  thecoeih^ 
tion  of  the  work— the  date  therefore,  1830,  is  appsrcstiv  Om 
year  of  the  commencement  of  the  casting  m  wtil,  v^'t 
was  done  by  Venetian  artiats,  the  model  only  beiaf  kaku 
in  that  year ;  they  may  therefore  hare  occupied  tviotf^vi 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  model  to  the  comfirtA 
of  the  cast.  Twenty-two  years  from  1339  give  1317,  m  i«r 
after  Giotto's  return  from  AviffDon,  as  the  dale  of  tk  ««- 
mencement  of  the  woriL,  whi«&  is  quite  piobsble.  Ai  ■ 
architect,  Andrea  desiened  the  Castdlo  di  Scsfpn  ' 
Mugello  at  the  foot  of  uie  Alpa ;  and  Vasari  ssjs,  anofLix 
to  report,  the  Arsensl  of  Venice,  where  he  speat  t  yetr  i« 
raised  part  of  the  walls  of  Florence  eight  elk  in  ISK  m 
designed  tbe  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Pistojs,  txemm^ 
in  1337,  and  he  executed  mmaj  works  for  G«Blneri,(bk'(^ 
Athens  and  tjrrant  of  FlorenoOy  until  the  dake  vsi  etpt^*^ 
from  Florence  in  1343. 

Andrea  was  made  a  atiaeo  of  Florence,  aod  bd  «^" 
honours  conferred  upon  him.  He  died  in  1845.  ssrf  «• 
buried  in  Santo  Mana  del  Fiore,  where  his  soa  Kiaon"^ 
a  monnment  and  placed  the  following  iDsnistMa  t^  ^ 
memory: — 

Ingeati  Andm  Jacel  bie  Plaurai  In  t 
Manxm  qui jMtait  iptomatw  dneo* 
Et  nmolMm  Dn»  lacdito  iapooora  impU* 
fix  Mtre,  ex  miio  euideiiU  et  pul^io  eltpUita 

Nino  completed  the  imfiniahed  works  of  hit  hAnf  ni 
executed  many  original  works  of  merit  Toomuso  Pias^ 
another  pupil  of  Andrea,  is  supposed  also  to  have  hm  u 
son. 

(Vasari,    VUe  de'  Piitari,  &e.,  nd  the  aolai  lo  ai 
German  translation  by  Schom;  Lsmxi,  Slme  Pittmua,^ 
Cioognare,  iSToria  dJia  SevAm;  Kohler,  MmdkktL  1'-' 
Bnmohr,  in  the  KwuUdmii,  18S1,  and  ifdwntnk  Fm^w^ 
D'Agincourt,  Hi$iaure  de  lArtpepr  kt  JfsaimwQ 

PISCARY.    [FiBHxnua,  P.  C] 

PISCPDIA  (from  piacia,  a  fiah,  and  cade,  is  UU  «r  ^ 
stray),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  aataral  ^ri^Uo- 
mmoasB.  It  haa  a  campannlate  ^left  calyx,  an  oboa>  t'*- 
and  a  papilionaoeouB  corolla.  The  stamens  are  sMaadct(^«» 
witii  the  tenth  one  free  at  the  hose.  Thestyle  is  6iifom  v.* 
smooth,  the  le^fume  oedicellate  Unear,  fuiniihed  «i>^  ^ 
membranous  wings,  uw  seeds  sepnalad  1^  a  tfmej  ^ 
stance.  The  species  are  West  Indian  trees,  ««k  •'^ 
unequally  pinnate  leaves  and  taraiiaal  panktoef  vhits  »i  i^ 
flowera  mixed. 

P,  erftkrina  (Dogwood)  b  a  tree  abont  tarcaly  kn  s^ 
The  leaflcto  are  m  paire,  frtm  S  to  4  Hjiifcir;  ^  ''^ 
oblong  or  ohovate,  reaaded  at  the  toOfe  dovay  aa  Msi« 
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p.  kcMeoUOa  it  dittfngttbbed  by  itf  l«avet  buag  knoeolate, 
iMmiiated  at  both  ends,  and  6-iienrod ;  the  mpe  furrowed, 
the  fpike  ovate  or  oblong ;  crlindrical  biacti,  ovate-acale  or 
Cdtpiaate;  the  capmilet  2-eelled,  the  oella  l-teeded,  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  glabrous.  The  root  produces  loDg  fibres ; 
the  neck  is  clothed  with  dense  wool,  and  the  scape  and  leaves 
with  siikj  hairs.  This  species  wss  once  cultivated  as  an 
agricultural  plant,  but  was  lound  to  be  unprofitable,  and  has  long 
ceased  to  be  sown. 

P.  mtdia  is  known  by  its  ovate  leaves,  with  short  broad 
pobesoent  stalks ;  the  sepals  are  not  keeled ;  the  capaules 
8-celled,  and  eadi  cell  contams  one  seed.  It  is  found  in 
meadows  and  pastures  in  England.  The  leaves  and  root  have 
been  used  in  decoction  as  an  astringent  lotion. 

P.  major ^  Great  Plantain,  has  broadly  ovate  leaves  on  a 
long  channelled  stalk,  terete  scapes,  an  elongated  spike,  ovate 
obtuse  keeled  bracts,  the  sepals  with  a  prominent  dorsal 
nerve,  the  capsules  2-celled,  each  cell  containing  many  seeds. 
It  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  been  called  *  Way-bred,' 
from  its  prevalence  on  the  way  side.  This  plant  has  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  grow  in  the  neiarhbourhood  of  the 
abodes  of  men,  and  seems  m  thoufffa  it  followed  the  migra- 
tions of  the  human  species.  Thus,  although  not  inten- 
tionally conveyed,  it  has  accompanied  our  colonists  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  known  in  some  of  our  settle- 
ments to  the  natives  under  the  name  of  *  The  Englishman's 
foot;'  for  with  a  strange  certainty,  wherever  our  country, 
men  have  trod,  there  it  u  to  be  found.  Small  birds  are  almost 
•niveftally  fond  of  the  seeds  of  these  plants,  which  are  covered 
with  mucus.  According  to  De  Candolle  the  seeds  of  Plantago 
arenaria  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Nismes 
and  MoQtpellier  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  consumed  in  the  completion  of  the  manufacture  of  muslins. 
The  seeds  of  P.  Imphula  are  of  a  very  cooling  nature,  and 
with  boilinff  water  form  a  rich  mucilage,  which  is  much 
used  in  India  in  catarrh^  gonorrheaa,  and  nephritic  allections. 
Soda  is  obtahied  in  Egypt  from  the  ashes  of  P.  tquamma. 

(Babington,  Mtamal  of  Britiih  Boimjf:  Lmdley,  Fe^ 
tMe  Kingdom:  lindley.  Flora  Medka  ;  Bomett,  Oitflnei 
^  wBof oiitf.) 

PLANTAIN.  [PLAirrAOnrACXA,  P.  C;  Plahtaoo, 
P.C.8.1 

PLANTIN,  CHRISTOPHE,  was  bora  in  15U,  at 
Mont-Loius,  m  the  French  province  of  Touraine,  of  poor 
parents.  He  went  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and  worked  tnere 
aoBM  time  in  a  bookbmder's  shop,  but  afterwards  went  to 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  leaned  the  art  of  printing. 
Ailter  working  in  several  of  the  printing-offices  of  Fnmce,  ami 
espedally  at  Lyon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  but  the  religious 
disturbances,  which  commenced  about  that  time,  induced  him 
to  remove  to  Flanders,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  a 
printer  at  Antwerp  in  1656.    The  beautv  as  well  as 


the  correctness  of  the  works  which  issued  from  his  presses, 
extended  his  reputation  rapidly,  and  he  soon  aoquirea  a  con- 
aidereble  fortune.  He  employed  as  correctors  of  the  prem 
several  men  distinguished  for  their  learning,  among  whom  were 
Conieille  Kilian,  who  was  fifty  years  in  his  establuhment, 
Pulman  (Poelssann),  Giselin,  and  Raphelengius  (Ravlen- 
ghien).  rkntin's  house  was  resorted  toby  learned  men  from 
all  countries.  He  died  July  1,  1589,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp.  Besides  his  printing-establishment  at 
Antwerp,  he  had  one  at  Paris,  and  another  at  Leirden.  Plan- 
tin  had  three  daughters.  The  eldest  was  married  to  Raphe- 
lengius, and  he  inherited  the  printing-office  at  I^eydcn ;  the 
second  daughter  was  married  to  Jean  Moretus,  and  he  car- 
ried on  the  business  at  Antwerp,  in  conjunction  with  his 
Bother-hi-hiw ;  the  yomigest  daughter  was  married  to  Gilles 


Bfrs,  who  sncceedea  to  the  printing-office  at  Paris. 

The  work  which  has  given  asost  oelebritr  to  Flantin's 
printing  cetablishment  at  Antwerp,  is  the  edition  which  he 
printed  of  tlie  great  Polyglott  Bible,  which  had  prerioosly 
been  printed  at  Aleala,  fai  Spain,  mder  the  dhrection  of  Car- 
dinal jGmenes.  [Cu«noa,  P.  C.l  Plantin  was  engaged  to 
perform  the  work  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  sent  Arius 
MoQtanos  to  superintend  it,  and  he  was  employed  four  yean 
(1568  to  1579)  in  this  oceupatioo.  [Abius  Moitavvs, 
P.  C]  Gnillaume  Lebd  wss  sent  for  from  Paris  to  engrave 
the  punches  and  superintend  the  casting  of  the  tm.  The 
work,  in  addition  to  tlie  contents  of  the  Aloala  rolyriott, 
gave  a  Chaldaic  parsphrase  and  a  Syriac  venion  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  charactera.  The  proofs  of 
the  Antwerp  PolvKlott  were  all  revised  by  Raphelengius,  and 
tht  work  wss  published  b  8  large  folio  volumes,  1568  to 


1572.    Piantfai  was  not  so  leorned  as  the  Aldi  sT  V«t  . 
or  the  Estiennes  of  Paris,  but  his  Latin  prrihcca  to  ervw^ 
the  worics  which  he  printed  seem  suarientiy  i»  ems'*  ' 
tliat  he  had  acquired  considerable  scholarship. 
(Weim,  in  Biogn^tkU   VwsmulU;    liaittairv,  Aw<, 
■    I.) 


LANTS,  FOSSIL.    The  progress  of  kaowMrr  r^ 
ceraing  the  vegetation  which  in  antient  geologicml  |«-r 
covered  the  surface  of  our  phmet  hav  bm,  ontil  w 
few  years,  neither  repid  nor  sure.     No  si 
and  patience  was  required  to  establish 
organiation,  not  cr^rstalliation,  was 
leaves,  and  fraits  wh.ch  abound  in  tlie  i 
Much  profound  investigation  of  the  \ 
was  an  indupensable  preliminaiy  to 
perfect  specimens  of  fosril  plants  to  I 
and  microscopic  scratiny  of  the  minutest  \ 
determine  in  fragments  of  petrified  wood  the  < 
ters  of  primsBval  trees. 

These  iovtestigaUons  have  been  so  ftr  advanced  by  cs  ^r^  • 
livinff  botanists,  that  a  very  great  proportioa  cMT  fsmiJ  :•!••« 
has  been  satisfactorily  referred  to  the  proper  cIbm^  a.-., 
great  natural  ordere,  and  m  some  instances  to  ik«  r*-.# 
families  and  genera.  On  this  basis,  fureislied  by  p^j*--  * 
gical  botany,  geologists  liare  erected  very  hnpertaDtu  '». 
ences  and  very  remarkable  sneculationa — ^inferenrve  fn»'^r«- . 
ing  the  succesriou  of  vegetaole  life,  and  the  vnryinr  «:■  - 
bution  of  land  and  sea;  and  speculations  c«mecm*r.r  ^'* 
antient  temperature  of  the  sur6!ce*of  the  globe,  aod  *** 
antient  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphsre. 

Passing  over,  but  not  without  apprmtioa,   iW  car  -* 
laboun  of  Steinhauer,  Parkinson,  and  Artie,  in  Fna^s^ 
Schlottheim,  Sternberg,  Rhode,  and  MartiBS,  in  G«r«BK-- 
of  Nilson  and  Aganlh,  in  Sweden,  we  may  safely  actn**j  -    » 
M.  Adolphe  Bronp^iart  the  advsnced  position  oMaar  f 
natural  sciences  which  is  conceded  lo  Ibasil  boenr.    Gi  '-I 
bjr  riews  of  botanical  classification  at  once  prefooaS  and  p-^ 
ticall^  applicable  to  the  subject  before  him,  this  an^u  x*. 
tnralist,  bv  personal  observatioos  over  great  part  of  Cb^  « 
(1825  ana  following  yean)  and  by   coaMiusuc 
many  distant  parts  of  tlie  worid,  gathered  and 


many 

that  body  of  information  which  n  the  basis  of  hm  tw  r*a- 
woriu,  via. :  the  '  Prodrome  d'une  Hisloire  dea  Ver^sw 
Fossiles,'  1828 ;  and  the  *  Histoire  des  Vegettu  Fm.^ 
which  occupied  many  subsequent  years. 

A  somewhat  panJlel  but  lem  eatensive  iftqul^  hm  mt^ 
been  undertaken  hi  England  by  l>r,  Lindicy  and  Ifr.  Ilac*<« 
{PotiaFioraofOrtaiBniam,  1881-36) ;  Goppert  ( .^  ^  ■ 
FUieym  FomSmm^  1886>,  has  revised  the  naBiium  itSf^ 
fosttl  fens ;  Mr.  Bowerbank  has  collected  eztfomve  m'.rv* 
tion  concerning  the  fossil  fruits  of  tiie  London  cAsy.  mm  v« 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Witham,  Mr.  ITi  ■  ■■  .  M* 
King,  and  some  other  writen  lor  a  varietr  of  nociree  «b  -mr 
ticular  tribes  of  fossil  planta.  Mr.  Moms  baa  nsmtwiM  I  s 
hu  catalogue  a  summary  of  the  results  for  the  Ibif^la^  • 

Previous  to  the  year  1888  there  can  haidlv  be  snatf  tp  t«<-* 
been  specifically  known  so  many  as  one  bundled  tmmi  t^rra. 
In  the  Prodrome  of  M.  Brongniart  appeared  (^  tlf-  > 
fossil  plants,  while  the  recent  tribes  were  refl— iid  ss  ^  l>' 
In  1645  Mr.  Goppert  estimated  the  known  Insei  ^J^ob  k 
1792,  and  the  recent  species  at  80,000.  ( Al^mrts  tfi^i^ 
"^ollowiuff  the  finmifiretten  of  M.  Br— « 


fiiA  AstoaaHom,)    Following  the 

niart,  we  find  his  501  pfamts  thna  divided  and  < 

livhig  tribes: — 

Agamia            •            .            •  27  7.^«a 

Cryptogamia oellulosa  •  2  l.kr 

Cryptogamia  vasculosa  •  986  1  Toe 

Phanerogamia  gyssnospermia     •  67  ix 

Phanerogaaua  monocotyledonca  •  49  f  '^^ 

Phanerpgamia  diootyledonea  100  Sli.tAA 

It  thus  appean  that  the  ^ 
constituted  abore  half  the  feanl  flova* 
among  living  plants  they  count  onhraa 
dicotyledonous  gronp,  which  Ineinaes  metw  tknn  h^/  <^ 
recent  planta,  ia  repreeented  hi  the  nrarififarien  nf  cW  c'-«^ 
by  one-fifth.  Theae  results,  thoufb  mndiiid  by  ^tov  a» 
coveriea,  are  sdli  firmly  established.  Are  we  m  om^m 
from  this  statement,  that  the  vefslalion  of  tke  »ttm  w«m 
was  entirely  difeent  in  the  nnmrrkal  frtfmtmm  «f  m  -^ 
stituent  cissies  from  the  actual  floraf  De  iW  nfanm  m^dk 
we  collect  in  the  stnti  tndv  wpiMwl  te  eamncv  •/  tte 
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Americui  coal^Mdt ;  and  thtii  we  find  rMMo  to  admit  a  pre- 
iraleot  warm  ctimato  in  the  northern  aonat  of  the  globe. 
With  these  oonclttiioot  from  the  examination  of  the  carbonic 
Uanm  flora,  the  inferenoet  from  the  oolitic  flora  ame  suffi- 
daidy.  Sttbatitutuiff  c/cadeoid  planta,  which  abound  in 
theN,  for  the  lyoopodioid  and  cactoid  forma  in  thoie,  we  have 
a  paimllel  aeriet  of  results.  And  warmth  of  climate  appean 
still  to  be  indicated  bjr  the  seed-Teasels  of  Pipersoam,  &c, 
which  occur  in  the  London  clay.  In  harmony  with  the  data 
which  are  here  generalised,  into  the  inference  of  a  warm 
dunate  preTailing  in  the  northern  lones  of  the  world,  even 
into  the  &inoaoio  periods,  is  a  parallel  series  of  data  and  infer- 
ences derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  periahed  raoas  of 


Granted,  then,  a  certmn  hich  probability  that  the  great 
UMses  of  fossil  planta— those  of  the  coal -formation  in  particu- 
lar-—grew  in  an  atmosphere  wann  and  damp,  in  a  climate 
analogous  to  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  tropics,  we  "^  " 
not  wonder  if  these  vegetable  accumulations  are  of 
oN^  extent  But  they  are  of  Mormons  extent ;  for  coal,  itself 
nothing  else  than  pbnts  accumulated,  compresaed,  and  trsns- 
mnted,  is  of  such  thicknem,  even  in  some  of  many  workable 
beds,  as  to  have  absorbed  the  growth  of  plants  on  an  equal 
area  for  hundreds  of  centuries,  if  that  growth  was  after  the 
rete  now  to  be  witnessed  in  temperate  or  even  the  moat 
fiivounble  tropical  regiona.  In  every  natural  effect  time  and 
force  are  reciprocally  involved:  if  we  suppose  the  antient 
growth  of  plants  to  have  been  more  repid  than  the  modern, 
the  funs  above  alluded  to  asay  be  conceived  to  be  reduced. 
M.  Brongniart  does  so  suppose  the  force  of  vegetation  to  have 
inried  and  lo  hare  diminished  towards  our  days,  and  he  spe- 
on  a  cause  for  this,  via.  a  change  of  the  constitution 
the  atoKMphere  br  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  ptopor- 
1  of  ita  contained  carbonic  add.  That  such  a  dimmution 
of  the  carbonic  add  of  the  air  nmj  have  happened,  nothing  in 
physioal  sdenoe  forbids :  that  it  is  not  improbable,  the  late 


\  (in  the  succession  of 
;  and,  finally,  that  it 


devdopnent  of  air-breathmg 
life  on  the  globe),  seems  to  indicate, 
really  did  happen  to  aome  extent  at  least,  after  the  great  period 
of  carboniforous  vegetation,  may  be  maintained  in  a  very 
■UBple  aigwnent.  Cdculale  the  quantity  of  carbonic-«dd  oaa 
proportiooed  to  the  carbon  in  a  given  weight  of  cod :  tEal 
quantity  of  the  gas,  mi  tosf,  exiated  in  the  atBMephere  before 
die  fixatioa  of  the  carbon  in  the  plants  which  yielded  that  cod. 
The  whole  quantity  of  ood  actually  buried  hi  the  earth  is  of 
conne  not  known,  but  ikae  wkiek  is  kmnm^  submitted  to  this 
calculation,  is  enough  to  leare  no  doubt  that  previous  to  the 
Carboniferous  period  the  atmosphere  most  have  been  loaded 
wiih  carbonio4»id  gas,  unlem  compensating  processes,  of  which 
we  have  now  no  example,  were  oontemporaneoudjr  in  action. 
The  compensating  oroeess  now  in  action  is  chiefly  animd 
resfiimtion :  but  we  nave  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  etistence 
of  air-braathiog  lerrestrid  animals  previous  l»  the  carbonifer- 


In  Morris's  Catalogue  of  British  Fcsdis  (poU'iahed  in 
1843),  ocenr  the  names  of  6S4  species  of  fessU  planta, 
distributed  in  107  genera  or  fomllies.  We  propose  to  enn- 
inerate  these  genen  and  show  their  geological  diatribution  ao 
for  as  reiatca  to  the  British  Islands,  according  to  the  dassifi- 
caCion  developed  in  the  Cyclopmdia  [Pjjujkmoic  Sbbus, 
P.  C. ;  SAumovs  STorvt,  P.  C]  and  exemplifled  in  the 
•fftide  en  Fnans,  Fossa^  P.  C.  8. 


Td>.I. 


CkamdVutrib^tiom^  Fomi  PkpUi. 
In  British  Strata:^ 


Gsinoadc  strata 
^strata 


T«teL 
131 
1S5 
279 


For  ooapariaoQ  we  add  M. 

of  planta  in  oorrespondbg'  strata  obtdned  from  all 


636 
Gdppert*s  statement  of  the 


parts  of  the  globe:— 


Mcooaoic  strata 
Pdmoooic  1 


In  both  eatimates  the  Pdsmoic  Planta  are  _  ^ 

•qud  in  number  lo  those  of  all  the  other  strea.    libey  are 
chiefljr  obtained  from  the  cod-measurea. 

Meeting  partiodar  groups  for  cooddeiation,  we  And  aoa 
I  of  distribntioo  («  fai  Td>.  II.> 


Tab.  II.  Gedoried  dislribatien  of  Fens,  C>dm,  U 
nifone,  and  Fnoonm  in  British  Strata:^ 


I 

1 

1 

1 

Cdnoioic      .     . 

0 

0 

Few. 

9 

Mesozoic       .     . 

61 

27 

li 

6 

Pdsozoic      .     . 

105 

0 

10 

0 

Tab.  III.   Gedopcd  distribution  of  ceriaia  grm  4 
plants: — 


CainoBoie 
MesoBoic 
Pdeosoic 


I 


0 
13 
81 


0 

0 

39 


0 
II 
31 


0 
0 
19 


f      j 


0     II 

0       0 

»:  0 


General  series  of  the  genera  of  British  fovi  J 


Carpolithea  .  . 

Ceratophyllom  • 

Chare.    .    .  • 

Cucumitea   .  • 

Cupanoidea  •  • 

Cupressinites  • 

Faboidea .    .  . 

Fucoidea.    .  . 

Hightaa  .    .  | 


I^ycopoditm 


I 

3 

1 

6    Nipadites    . 

1     Petrophiloifoi 

3  Pmites  .  • 
13  Strofailitm  . 
36    Tricarpellilm 

1  Witherellk. 
10 

1 


Abica .    .    . 
Alethopleria 
Anuoarites  . 
Brachyphyllum 
BudLladdla  . 
Carpolithea  • 
Chondritea  . 
Clathraria    . 
Confervites  . 
Cycadites 
Cydopteris  . 
Dictyophyllnm 
DnMasna.    . 
Echittostachys 
Endogeniies 
fiquisetites  . 
Fucoidee.    . 
Hdymenites 
Loochopteris 
Lycopodites . 
Otopteris 
^acoypteria  • 


Pceoptcris   • 
Fence 
Phleboplm 
Ignites    •    . 
Podocsnra    . 
Pdypoditss. 
Pdystichitm 
PierophyUam 
Rhodca  .    . 
Sapoepterii 
Schlai^ilerv  • 
Solenites.    • 
I    Spbmreda 
I    opoewKnent 
1    Sphmrecowite 
3    Strobilitos    . 
3    Tiaxitea   .    . 


3    Thnytea 

1  92sr!*- 


Alethopleris 
Anabatnre  . 
Annularia  . 
AnthoKthes. 
Aphlebk  . 
Artisia  .  . 
Aspidiaria  . 
Asterophyllitas 


Bomia    .    • 
Brackmannia 


CardiocarpoQ 
Carpottthea  • 
Cadoptani  . 
Cboodntes  . 


11 

1 
3 
3 

1 

3 
6 
6 
3 
1 
6 
13 
1 
6 
3 
1 


Crepidoplsns 
CydocMia. 
C^ydepasris 

wypensM 


Favdaik 
FlabdWm 


§■ 


Ispiaiimii 


a«ycimo|Asnwt 
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( of  moitaire,  wbich  it  tlie  grtnd  exdtiag  crate.'  '  The 
ptint,  or  dittemper  with  oo  the  mrface,'  he  iddt,  *  it  ^ene- 
nlly  nfficient  to  prerent  the  rain  which  imnr  beet  ifftinst  a 
verticel  face  from  penetrating,  etpedally  if  the  wora  have 
been  well  band-fkutted  and  trowelled,  to  make  it  doae  and 
compact ;  but  the  evil  aritea  from  eipomire  above,  and  from 
the  nnmberieat  borixontd  un6oated  aarfiM<e8  which  are  con- 
Btantly  pretented,'  which  receive  and  detain  the  water  until 
Ae  work  becomes  saturated,  when  either  frott  seizes  and  borrtt 
it,  or  warmth  calls  the  vegetative  power  of  iu  impurities  into 
action,  to  that  it  becomes  covered  with  minute  vegetation. 
Hence  he  insittt  on  the  importance  of  exduding  road-drift, 
(unless  it  be  thoroughly  deansed  from  animal  and  vegetable 
matter),  and  all  mud  and  day,  from  the  composition  of  both 
plastering  mortara  and  mortan  for  building,  although  such 
materials  are  oflen  used  in  mixing  what  the  plasterer  terms 
coarse  stuff,  under  the  impression  that,  so  long  as  it  is  unctuous 
and  tenadous,  its  composition  is  unimportant.  He  also 
recommends  that  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  efieds  of 
wet,  not  only  by  providing  sufficient  shelter,  and  by  frequent 
painting  or  distempering,  but  also  by  carefully  hand-floating 
and  trowdling  the  upper  horizontd  siufaces  of  all  projections. 
Mamah-aui  is  a  cheap  mode  of  stuccoing  adopted  in  inferior 
buildings,  when  there  are  good  projecting  eaves  to  keep  the 
walls  dry,  conristiug  of  two  coats  of  coarse  lime  and  hair, 
covered,  as  soon  as  a  piece  of  two  or  three  yards  u  completed, 
with  a  semi-fluid  mixture  of  flue  dear  gravel  and  strong  lime, 
and  washed  immediately  with  an  ochreous  colour. 

Mouldings  and  cornices  are  formed  upon  a  core  or  foun- 
dation, dther  of  brackets  and  laths,  or  in  some  cases  in  ex- 
ternal work,  of  projecting  bricks  and  tiles.  Very  trifling 
projections  mar  sometimes  be  supported  suffidently  by  a  few 
protecting  nails.  If  large,  a  layer  of  comparatively  coarse 
stuff  is  applied  to  the  foundation,  and  to  this,  when  dry,  is 
applied  tne  finer  composition  of  which  the  moulding  is  to  be 
fonned,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  required  shape.  The 
predse  form  u  then  given  by  nmmna  or  sliding  alon^  the 
cornice,  with  the  aid  of  guides  attached  to  the  wall  or  ceiline, 
or  both,  a  mould  formed  of  a  thin  board,  one  edge  of  whicn 
it  cut  so  as  to  be  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  profile  of  the 
moulding.  The  quirks  or  small  angles,  and  in  some  cases 
the  whole  of  the  acting  edges  of  these  moulds,  are  formed  of 
metal.  The  composition  incd  for  in-door  cornices  and  mould- 
ings is  called  ffauge-stvff,  and  consists  of  three-fourths  of  the 
puity  used  in  setting  ceilings,  to  one-fourth  of  calcined  gyp- 
sum, or  plaster  of  Paris.  As  the  addition  of  the  gypsum 
causes  it  to  set  very  quickly,  only  a  small  quantity  of  gauge- 
ttuff  must  be  mi  zed  at  once,  and  the  moulding  must  oe  &e- 

rtly  sprinkled  to  keep  its  surface  toft  until  the  thape  of 
mould  is  perfectly  transferred  to  it.  The  mixture  of 
plaster  of  Paris  with  stucco  for  extemd  mouldings  should  not 
be  permitted,  as  it  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the  weather, 
although  it  enables  the  workman  to  produce  a  sharper  and 
better  looking  mouldmg.  Such  ornaments  as  cannot  be 
fonned  by  naming  are  cast  separately  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
being  run  in  moulds  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  and  are  secured 
m  their  places  in  the  ceiling  or  cornice,  either  with  plaster 
or  some  other  cement,  or  when  too  heavy  for  such  a  mode  of 
fixing,  by  screwing  them  to  wooden  cradling  ^xed  to  receive 
them.  Mouldings  and  cornices  are  usually  formed  before  the 
final  or  setting  coat  is  given  to  the  walls  and  ceilings.  Orna- 
ments of  papier-nuch<$  and  some  other  substances,  both  lighter 
and  less  liable  to  injury  than  plaster  or  any  plaster-like  com- 
position, have  been  extensively  introduced  of  late  yeara  fo 
mtemal  decoration,  and  especially  for  ceilings. 

Plasterer *s  work  is  measured  in  feet  and  inches,  and  charged 
by  the  superficial  yard  of  nine  square  feet,  under  sejianite 
heads  according  to  the  description  of  the  work ;  with  S|)ccial 
charges,  according  to  certain  establbhed  rules,  for  arrises  or 
external  angles,  quirks,  mouldings,  and  other  enrichments, 
and  curved  work. 

Plaster  being,  In  a  great  measure,  boombustible,  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  its  use  is  not  generally  so  modified  as  to 
render  it  a  more  important  protection  to  buildings  against  fire 
than  it  commonly  is.  Under  Fima-raoor  Bcildikg8,  P.  C.  8. , 
p.  577,  is  a  notice  of  one  of  several  attempU  that  have  been 
BMde  for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object. 

PLATFORM,  for  guns,  mortara,  &c.,  is  a  floor  of  timber 
or  a  pavement  of  stone  of  a  rectangular  form  which  is  laid  on 
the  groood  for  the  support  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  to 

^vaat  the  wbeeb  of  itt  carriafe  Iron  ainkbg. 
.rai  platlbra  hat  one  of  itt  extremitiet  at  the  fool  of  the 
rior  alooe  of  tiM  parapet ;  it  it  generally  14  or  15  feet 


wardt  the  parapet,  in  order  to  dmmm  .im 
;un.  It  cons«ts  of  five  joisls  or  ilfepm  ^tit 
e,  which  arr  tunk  in  the  ground,  sad  to«f-H 
ch  one  foot  broad  and  two  tadwt  tiiiri .  '^ 


long  and  lot  or  11  feet  broad,  and  b  laU  either  itt  hc<i. 
aontal  potitioo,  or  with  a  dope  of  abovt  6  ktAn,  6«a  iW 
rear  down  towards  the  parapet,  in  order  to  db 
recoil  of  the  gun. 
6  inches  tquare,  i 

with  plankt  eadl  one  rom  unma  bdu  two  ncncs  tliirt .  *^ 
planks  are  tometimet  bstencd  to  the  sleepcn  br  n&ii  « 
screws ;  but  in  siege  batteries,  they  are  kept  ia  thor  pUm 
by  meant  of  a  rib£md  or  piece  of  timber  lyi^  sctm  tk  r 
ends  on  each  side  of  the  platform,  and  coofiacd  ts  tbm  n 
short  ropct  called  rack-lashings,  each  of  which  pMHd  r.v^ 
a  sleeper  and  over  a  ribband.  By  this  eootrivioee  tk*  for. 
form  may  be  laid,  even  in  the  dark,  qmckly,  sad  v/i^ 
noise  ;  and  the  timben  not  being  injured  by  asih  or  rrrvt, 
may  be  removed  and  re-laid  elsewhere  as  ones  m  n  nv  j» 
necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  battery.  Fov  Ws 
accustomed  to  the  service  can  take  up  a  planm  ai  •j.y 
minutes,  and  lay  one  in  an  hour. 

A  mortar  platform  is  7^  feet  long  and  6^  feet  iii4f  '!# 
planks  are  three  inches  thick  and  rest  on  sleepeii.  TbU  -^ 
tbrm  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  foot  of  tkr  ^i^ 
towardt  the  rear  of  the  battery,  that  the  thdl,  wheadadariH 
at  the  required  elevation,  nuiy  past  above  the  cre«. 
^  Along  the  head  of  every  fnm-platfora  is  laid  s  pvr  </ 
timber  cdled  haaioir  or  kmrUr^  whidi,  in  gcaenl.  vmi  u 
preyent  the  wheelt  of  the  eun-carriage  from  dsBsrar  ^ 
interior  of  the  parapet  When  the  line  of  aiai  is  oik  i..^  a 
the  capital  of  tne  embraxnre  the  barter,  which  is  n  or  .t 
with  the  wheeb  of  the  carriage,  in  thcar  front,  tenet  to  i^^ 
thegun  in  its  poaition. 

When  a  gun  is  directed  agdnst  a  particular  ofb|rn. «  j 
breaching,  the  nlatform  aometimea  consisti  aierrJr  <«  tc 
plankt  each  lix  feet  long,  ten  inchea  broad,  and  fbsrt  c  % 
thick ;  two  of  these  serve  as  tleepere,  and  the  of--  rv- 
bdng  placed  acroas  them,  serve  to  anpport  the  wbrrii .-'  ' 
carriage ;  all  the  planks  are  kept  In  thdr  places  bt  i'* »  > 
driven  in  the  ground. 

PLATING ;  PLATED  MANDFACTTRES.  '^^  nn 
P.C.,  p.  25;  GrLDiKG,  P.  C,  p.  218;  ELBcmvMn... 
i.tmoT,  P.  C.  S ,  p.  518;  CuASisro  or  Mxriu,  P  C  «, 
p.  892 ;  Spoow,  F.  C.  p.  877 ;  Soldbbixo,  P.  C.  ^  ?': 

PLECTRANTHUS  (from  «Xi}crp^.  a  eock*i  i  v  al 
ivBoc,  a  flower,  in  reference  to  the  corolla  hetB|r  •p>^**^  '^ 
gibbous  above  the  base),  a  genus  of  plants  beloop>r  ^  ^ 
natural  order  Labiats.  It  has  a  csmpaaolsie  i^Si«-'v 
calyx  in  the  floriferous  state ;  the  teeth  euoal  or  tU  -  «' 
one  largest.  The  corolla  with  an  exsertea  tube,  itt .  ^ 
lip  from  8-  to  4-cleft,  the  lower  one  entire,  ososlW  l««rr  «• 
concave.  There  are  4  stamens,  dcdinate,  did)m»  c«  '> 
lower  ones  longest ;  free  toothless  filaments^  ovsir  e  ^ 
anthen.  The  tpedet  are  herbt,  tubshrabi,  Md  a-,^ 
There  are  45  tpedet  of  thit  gcout  described,  vfcri  r*  t 
eaty  culture  aoa  propagation.  Any  light  vich  ssd  vui  c.: 
them.  The  thmbby  and  perennial  tpecies  are  lama^  '* 
cuttings.  The  seeds  of  the  annuals  should  be  raised  *r  • 
bed  before  planting  in  the  open  ground.  P.  crw.  -^  * 
esteemed  in  India  both  at  a  perfume  and  *  JJ^*"-  '  * 
equally  valued  in  the  tfilet  and  the  kitchen.    TW  U  ' 


O^btt  ^ 


ouly,  to  inimical  to  vermin  and  ao 
clothes  from  moths,  is  smd  to  be  the  leaves  of 
which  have  a  very  powerful  odour,  but  the  < 
in  which  it  is  imported  rendera  thb  unccrtsiB, 

(Don,    Cfardtmer*$   Dktiumarp ;    Burnett, 
Bofany.) 

PLENARTY.    [QcAwt  iMraorr,  P.  C.l 

PLINUS.     [Snaicoayia,  P.  C.  SI 

PLOOS  VAN  AMSTEL,  CORNELIS,  a  er  ?^' 
Dutch  amateur  engraver  and  designer,  was  bora  m  A«« 
dam,  in  1726.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  far  kis  is-*  •'' 
of  the  drawings  of  old  matten,  of  which  he  paswsvrf  -^  ' 
the  best  collectiont  known,  amoontsng  to  5000  ^"^'^  '' 
celebrated  Italian,  German,  French,  Flcmah.  ^^  lk^ 
mastera,  from  Giotto  to  hit  own  time.     Bora  af  s  f«d  mi 

ealthy  fai(iily,  he  had  every  oppoftunity  sviak>  ^ 


very  cmrly  age.     

collectioo  of  prints  and  Hchinga.  etperiaUy  af  •»  •'^J 

Lucat  yan  Leyden.  Albert  Durar,  Golsi«.  0«r^  ^ 

Jan  Viater,  N.  Beniiefla,  and  eapeciall^  Bfhimt 

Plooa  van  Amttel't  own  works  contm  chicfT  of 


r  o  I 


4i» 


j^*J  mI4  ni#^f»"i.    iu  •lt^alk.  »tfWl.  izf'}    %T>UniTvi  ;  I  it>J   rt«2iljklrd.  tiad 
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.11  m>f}»,     i  -rr nU  1'^ ,    t^     PU^ rri , 


villi  llic 


ikt  XVIiL 


'  ♦--*!  ftJT  lilt  psrp«*  **r  titri 


1 


K,  Ulll  tW  DMb^  , 


lii*jr 


Wij  kit  uty  ^Ddiao  n^r^  1 

nil  wh«  loil  clW«t  ttrttltc:!' 

....       » .   1 — .^  .1 


l«r  of  lilt  j  ll  appfairiNl  ilut  Spim  wii  t  |tii|iil  ^ 


i>#  4^  ^fftff  Ac^  ^  HttlivEr, 


iii^'f^  (»«JMtib|  mm  tMttkd  fell  A  ^tmi  tft* 
ir  toTO.     f>iir  nf  Uba  oioit  db- 

^1  wiWn  OAJUtrd  S4tai«  Cruiii  wlio  tMS|;bt 
,,^,-MfJn§,  wWtii  aim  ppl  m  i^mtMm  in  ortlpr  ui 
'lUMliiioai^    Fof  l^o  |Mf}Xft9  of  i*ceitianJbv  ike 

•]  fi»o4  (A  iJm  i^tseir^  niyntil  tli«  ijct^  in  Ike 

^  c-t>mplcl0  C3itikifiif  Cif  ill   b^ 
i  uwil  br  Ititrurif  on*!  •cfieRnhlloeft 

fiitfnl  il«mlit  ll 

If    tlin    liilP    of 
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MM  been  fbuM  that  t)i«y  eondtin  in^iuMs  wett-kiioim  «t 
the  present  daf.  li  ik  mtiy  Hrhere  the  wdtneH  ^tktmbtry 
•ad  ni6d9eHi«  m^  fiot  taildentiy  kiiowil,  or  v^bere  ihey  are 
negleeled  hi  fhe  Inquiry  fiiat  secret  penning  cm  Ue  place. 
In  this  eoontry  we  hare  r^oentlj  seen  an  instanee  at  Happb- 
bur|^  id  Norfblki  Where,  from  the  neglect  of  inquiry,  a  man 
foeceeded  la  pofeoning  at  different  tinties  hia  wife,  two  grand- 
children, and  other  memben  of  hia  family,  aftd  tereral  neiafi- 
bom,  amounting  in  ail  to  16  or  18  people,  and  etentuuly 
polioned  hnnself  without  discovery  till  after  his  death.  Secret 
noisoning  H  at  the  present  dat  practised  in  Turkey.  Mr. 
MaiMett  says,  that  whthrt  residing  m  that  country  he  wit- 
deifted^  eight  cases,  in  most  of  which  deatik  ensued  wHhin 
fwetre  houts,  and  fa  dl  within  forty-eight  hoiir«.  It  is  not 
uncoUmiein  amongst  uUeitilized  nations.  Dr.  JamM,  in  his 
ttocount  of  Major  Long's  JSapedition,  says  that '  The  celebrated 
eMef,  Black  Bifd,  of  the  Omahaws,  gitmed  great  reputation  as 
ft  medicine  nun ;  hi^  adtetsariea  ftil  rapidly  belbre  his  jwtent 
spells.  His  medicme  Was  arsenic,  furnished  him  for  this  pnr- 
poie  by  the  villany  df  the  traders.' 

(Beckmann,  Hmoty  of  InvetUiom;  Beck,  MmBetdJMi' 
ptidemce;  Adams,  BduAurgh  Medkaiand  Qutgktd  Joanmif 
tol.  ixiiii.) 

WlBBOtf,  SIMEON  DENIS.  We  regret  tiiat  we  tre 
rtnable,  from  want  of  materials,  to  give  iny  account  of  the 
pritate  liib  of  this  very  eminent  mathematician,  fie  was 
bom  June  21st,  1781,  in  sn  humble  station,  and  was  admitted 
in  1798  a  pupH  bf  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  M.  Fourcy,  In 
hiA  history  of  this  school,  recorcii  the  manner  in  which  the 
young  student,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lsgrange  br  an  iihprovement  in  tite  method  of  demonstratfaig 
rile  binomial  theorem,  which  the  hitter  read  publicly  to  the 
disss,  and  announced  hvi  intention  of  abiding  by  it  for  the 
Altnre. 

Poision  never  held  liny  political  situation,  dr  took  jmblie 
share  in  anything  but  educatioii.  In  1828  he  wa«  naron, 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honour^  repetiteur-adjoint  and  per- 
manent examiner  of  thi^  Polytechnic  School,  member  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.    He  died  April  28th,  1840. 

As  ikr  as  so  ftsw  words  can  ao,  it  msf  b6  sda  thit  the 
labours  of  Poisson  were  directed  to  the  mtroductbn  of  the 
use  of  definite  integrals  into  all  branches  of  mathematical 
physics,  and  tfa^  extension  of  the  various  branches  by  their 
means.  There  is  nothing  out  of  which  to  make  a  popular 
reputation ;  the  succes^s  of  Poisson  are  all  purely  mathe- 
matical, and  none  but  the  mathematidan  can  to  much  as  un- 
derstand the  deteription  of  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  Poisson  are  contained 
id  various  periodicals,  particularly  the  Memoirs  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  Journal  of  the  Polytecnnic  School,  the  Annaleg  da 
Mathimntiqueit  the  Coimatssance  des  Terns,  ftc,  &c.  There 
Is  hardly  any  subject  oii  which  they  do  not  treat,  and  almost 
always  with  decided  success ;  electricity,  magnetism,  heat, 
j^fases,  Capillary  attraction^  gravitation,  tne  pendulutai,  &c. 
&c.,  ar^  tities  each  of  which  suggests  to  the  well-informed 
fnathematicion  of  our  time  the  memory  of  some  ably-written 
paper  by  Poisson.  His  object  was  to  leave  no  brtunch  of 
physics  unexplored  by  aid  of  the  new  and  powerAiI  methods 
of  investigation  which  a  school  vet  more  modem  than  that  of 
Lagrange  and  Laplace  had  adcfed  to  the  pure  matiiematics. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  began  to  collect  his  scattered 
memoirs  into  separate  works,  with  the  additions  which  his 
subsequent  researches  had  given. 

Poisson's  separate  works  are— I,  'Trut^de  M^canique,' 
Paris,  181  i,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  second  edition,  Paris,  1833, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  elementary  work  on  a 
branch  of  mathematical  physics  which  exists,  considered  as 
tax  introduction  to  the  uM  of  modem  analysis.  An  English 
student  should  read  with  It  some  of  our  own  writers,  who  abound 
in  examples.  2,  'Nouvelle  Th^rie  de  PActiOu  Capillaire,' 
Paris,  1831,  4to.  The  principal  distinction  between  this 
theory  and  that  of  Laplace,  physically  speaking,  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  variation  of  density  which  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  the  capillary  column  of  fluid.  3,  '  Th^rie  Ma- 
th^matique  de  la  Cbalear,'  Paris  1835,  4to.  The  data  from 
Which  Poisson  sCuls  are  derived  ftt>m  the  experiments  on 
the  nature  of  heat,  made  subaequentiy  to  the  time  of  Fourier, 
his  great  predecessor  in  thir  branch  of  the  rabjMt  4,  *  R*. 
cherches  sur  la  ProbabilftlS  des  JaKeikiens  en  Mati^  Cii- 
minelle  et  en  Mati^  Civile,'  Pisril,  1837,  4to.  This  la,  in 
ftct,  a  treAtite  on  the  theoi^  nf  probabilities,  whh  espeoal 
Inference  to  Its  applid^iion  to  matters  of  evidence,  pftrticwiy 


of  ilie  Jndidd  kind.  Wift  Ae  aeepSm  of  Me  pii^ 
suMtitntion  of  deflnite  ntegndii  ror  serial,  ^bsrt  it  k^ 
fldvanccf,  mathematically  speSikfai^,  upan  Laplacs;  ki  tb 
application  is  much  more  extensively  tresM,  ad  h  kv 
ponits  of  view.  Accordinglr,  Poisson  has,  whh  mi  jsif. 
ment,  made  the  tfppfieatMm  m&  headby  of  ths  wM  iwi 
though  it  occupies  onhr  the  quarter  of  Hs  spsee.  hsw 
that  Poisson  left  anotnef  work  nearly  inbM;  hmn^ 
not  yet  been  published. 

POLANl'SIA  (frtm  ibA,  aitny,  nd  lri#w,  aBSi;sd. n. 
mens  numerous  and  unequal]^,  a  genus  of  plsats  hdoofnn  n 
the  natural  order  Capparidese.  It  has  4  s|iieadiag  ma  i 
petals,  a  small  torus ;  sifiqae  aeasfle  withfai  the  mji  9 
tiardly  stipitate,  terminated  by  i  distinct  style. 

P,  ieosandm  has  a  stem  covered  with  visadghsidqlv  lam 
3  to  6  foKoIate  leaves,  the  leaflets  obovate,  cuMSte,  or  oUoec 
pubescent,  scarcely  longer  than  the  petiole.  IV  itnn 
are  about  10  In  number.  The  silique  terete  siritfcd,  imA 
vrith  fflandular  horns,  senile  and  acomhiated.  It  ii  okitt  d 
the  ^t  Indies,  and  is  used  in  Cochm  ChhM  ss  s  mam- 
irritant  in  the  same  way  as  shiapisms  in  Eampe^aadai 
vesicant.  The  root  la  osed  as  a  vermiftage  fa  die  Uhx 
States  of  America. 

P.  gnweoiem  is  a  plant  beset  with  glandahr  kftn:  h  \m 
trifoliate  leaves,  elliptica]  oblong  feaflets,  from  8  to  ISanrsi. 
oblong  siliques  narrowed  at  the  base,  glanduhdj  wnnegri 
and  pubescent.  It  is  native  of  Nofth  Amctim,  sad  am. 
ployed  as  a  vermifuffe. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  all  annus!  pisatt  fran  trvpA 
countries :  the  seeds  require  to  be  sowtt  m  a  hotbed  fnat 
aitd  when  the  plants  are  of  suffident  siae  tbey  ibosU  bt 
planted  out  in  the  open  bonier  in  a  sheltncd  otutka,  bA 
tbis  should  not  be  done  before  the  middle  of  May.  A  piac 
of  each  should  be  kept  in  pots  and  placed  ia  die  |fNaiMsr 
during  the  summer  m  order  to  secure  seeds  for  sezt  rar'i 
sowing,  in  esse  tiie  summer  sbonld  prove  un&rosrmi  fa 
ripening  hi  the  open  border. 

(Don,  Gardenef^MDktionarf;  Lindley,  AsrvlMca) 

POLARIZATION.  [CiBcci.ARPoLAusAtios,P.Ci. 
Eluptic  Polakizattok,  p.  C.  S.I 

POLARIZATION,  MOTEABLE,  fa  te  osm  pws  if 
Blot  to  a  supposed  oscillatory  movement  of  the  ooMa  a 
polarised  light  hi  passing  through  a  plate  of  dooblyrefnrsf 
ci^stal ;  and  the  hypothesfa  was  proposed  hi  order  to  aM«st 
for  certam  variations  of  thit  observed  in  the  cokisi^  ««« 
produced  by  the  crdmarp  and  extraordhurif  peadb  of  k^ 

This  philosopher  assumed  that,  in  pennraendy  put'-Jr^ 
light  which  has  been  transmitted  through  a  doablj  ivfnruf 
medium,  the  molecules  composing  the  ordinsry  Dnril  or  *»* 
have  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  aolecsltf  vkii 
compose  the  extraordinary  pencil ;  and  M.  Arago  favitf  «<* 
served  that  the  tints  of  the  two  inisM  formed  sfUr  dK  ct> 
mission  of  a  pencil  of  polarixed  light  through  a  jibte  d  i«^ 
phate  of  lime  varied  with  the  thickness  and  poiittm  d  t* 
plate— that  at  certain  angles  of  incidence  the  red  nji  tf^- 
wholly  into  one  image  and  the  green  or  riolet  rsrs  tsip  c« 
other,  while  at  other  angles  of  inddenoe  the  cootiwj  p^^*> 
mena  occurred, — he  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  potrsrc 
pencil,  after  having  entered  the  plate,  does  not  ma»  3f 
character  of  permanentiy  polarized  light  till  it  hss  pptiPtt^^ 
to  a  certahi  depth,  depenoing  on  the  degree  of  sKxwt:«'  v 
repulsive  power  to  which  the  particles  are  lobiNt  is  '^ 
medium ;  and  he  conceived  that,  previoosly  to  beiof  o  ^'* 
stBte,  the  axes  of  the  molecules  aasnase,  hi  a  series  of  v%^ 
nations,  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  two  particnhr  ;i^ 
of  polarisation. 

Considering  then  that  the  phenomena  of  the  calov  «(t  a 
polarixed  light  are  analogous  to  those  of  Newttn't  nsfv  -' 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  taya  giving  rise  to  ooloun  m^ 
spending  to  those  of  the  nngs  seen  after  transsiiBaoo  0i  ^- 
flexion- respectively,  M.  Biot  infen  tiiat,  as  tiiese  tms*- 
sions  and  reflexions  t^e  phice  alternately  at  mtenrsh  Uff^ 
the  plates  which,  for  homogeneous  Rght  of  sav  eoiw  vr 
comprehended  between  the  terns  in  tm  aerici  of  diAffts  <^* 
e,  2»,  8e,  &c,  so.  In  the  passage  of  light  tinomk  ifa  ?^ 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  the  alternate  potarfaations  tsie  ^  *> 
intenals  equal  to  those  between  the  teraa  in  a  uaiupw'M 
progressioii,  these  intervafa  being,  however,  sack  pior 
than  Uie  oUiers.  Thus,  till  the  potartedOght  hHiiew^'3* 
tn  a  depth  repreaented  by  a'  In  the  crystal,  the  mMwi  «* 
conceived  to  be  polarittd  in  the  original  pins  ofpohfw" 
between  the  dep&s  represenfiad  by  /  ttd  ^Omv  ire  (<f 
posed  to  be  polarixedf  in  a  plane  UMklng  «1A  the  wtbi 
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lof  imiwiMlinB  m  ingle  e^  to  HMtwUdi  the  two 
of  the  Uftiel  cryitel  make  with  cech  other ;  within  the 
neititopthy  thet  Ji  between  M  §oA  2t^,  thej  appear  to  be 
again  pnUiized  in  die  fimt  plane,  and  to  on. 

In  ttie  iame  land  of  crrttal  the  valuea  of  ^  are  suppoeed 
to  differ  ibr  the  difiarent  kind*  of  iiffbt,  but  the  limits  of  the 
oicillation  ere  the  mune  for  all  particlea  whose  motions  are  in 
the  sane  «lirectien;  and  the  eacillatory  motion  is  supposed  to 
cesse  when  the  luminous  paiiides  quit  the  posterior  suHhoe 
of  the  plate  and  pass  into  the  air,  or  enter  into  any  other 
medmm  which  has  not  the  propertf  of  double  refraction. 

The  phenewena  presented  bjr  mica,  heryl,  rooL-CTTatal, 
Icebnd  mr,  and  maaj  other  oiyjtds,  ere  the  same  as  those 
presented  by  sulpbata  of  lime,  eecept  with  respect  to  the 
thJAnessea  sA  whuh  the  periodical  variations  of  the  tiats  tdce 
place;  and  thej  are  equally  capsible  of  being  explained  hy 
the  Iqrpothe^  of  a  moveable  polariaation :  the  oscillations, 
howeYer,do  not  take  pleoe  on  each  side  of  a  line  bisecting  the 
Mgle  between  the  two  aces  of  the  hiassi  crystal,  bet  on  eacii 
side  of  the  plane  towards  which  the  aies  of  the  parses  in 
the  pencil  ordinarily  sefracted  by  the  plate  would  be  tamed 
if  those  psrtldes  had  acquired  a  pennaoent  ndarindon. 

Though  Biotas  hypothesis  of  meyeabie  polarization  has  been 
fband  c^iaUe  of  explaining  most  of  the  phenomena  of  polar- 
bed  Kffht,  both  that  in  which  the  incident  pencU  consists  of 
parsHelrajw  and  that  in  wUeh,  the  lays  being  coaTcrgent, 
cdloared  rings  [Polabisbd  Riiigs,  P.  C.  S.]  are  produced, 
jet  it  is  known  to  be^  in-  many  respects,  defective.    The  dis- 
placement of  the  plane  of  polarization  in  plates  of  crystal  may 
oe  satisfiictDrily  explained  on  the  principles  of  the  undulatoiy 
theory :  thus,  suppose  a  nolarizea  raj^  to  be  incident  perpen* 
dicularlv  on  a  crystallizea  plate  havinff  its  principal  section 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  primitive  polarization  in  a  certain 
angle ;  that  ray  wiH  then  be  resolved  into  two,  the  vibrations 
of  the  SBtheriaf  molecules  in  which  are  respectively  performed 
in  the  principal  section  and  perpendiculany  tp  it    Nov,  if 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  be  such  as  to  render  the  difference 
between  the  lengths  of  the  paths  of  the  javs  within  the  ciystal 
equal  to  an  exact  number  of  vibrations,  the  mys  wMl  emex;ge 
MB  the  plate  in  exact  accordance :  in  this  case  the  ordin^i^ 
and  extmaedinary  ivjrs  being  polarized  in  oppoidte  plunges,  -thc^ 
wall  not  destroy  .each  other,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
nsoltaat  ray,  at  emeigence,  is,  in  reiipect  of  intensity  ^ 
aohraatioB,  siaular  to  the  incident«ay.   Bot  if  the  difl^rei^ 
bat  wen  the  lengths  of  lihe  paths  witl^n  the  xayatal  be  an 
;  odd  vMildple  of  half  an  undulation,  the  wavep  si  their 
a  wall  be  in  disceidanoe,  and  the  resultant  aay,  at  ,emerg- 

e,  will  be  one  pobriaed  in  a  plane  makiitf  an  .angle  warn 

the  plane  of  the  incident  ray  equal  to  twice  that  a^  which  the 
principal  section  of  the  plate  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  primi- 
tive pcdarization. 

POLARIZED  RINGS.  Between  the  year  1812  and 
1816  several  important  properties  of  polarised  iigfat  were  die- 
covered  by  philosophera  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  of  these  the  formation  of  Sie  ccdoured  riim  which  are 
seen  when  polarised  liffht  is  transmitted  throuffh  plates  of  a 
doubly  refracting  oiystal,  are  the  most  lemarkaBle. 

As  eariy  as  1811  MM.  Arago  and  Biot  had  observed 
tiie  variations  in  the  coloura  of  images,  which  take  place  when 
polarized  light  is  transmitted  through  plates  of  mica :  and 
an  1812  Dr.  (Sir  David)  Brewster  hid  inade  similar  observa- 
tions with  agate,  mica,  and  topaz.  Bot  the  British  philoso- 
pher vastly  extended  this  branch  of  optics  by  his  discovery  of 
the  ^sterns  of  rings,  which  may  be  joen  both  in  bi-axal  and 
oni-adEal  cryitab  when  conical  pencils  of  polarized  light  are 
tsanaaitted  through  them ;  andliif^^periments,  with  those  of 
Young',  Wallaikm,  and  Sir  John  Henchel,  in  England,  have 
^flbetied  aflM)le  matiprials  for  determining  the  kws  of  the  phe- 
in  1813  Brewster  observed  circular  rings  in  luby, 
and  beryJ ;  in  the  following  year  the  like  were 
liy  Dr.  Wollaslon  in  Iceland  spar  and  in  1816 
tb^  were  asen  hj  M.  Biot  in  Fiiuiee  and  by  Dr.  SebedL 
at  Niimberg. 

In  order  to  ondemtasid  Ike  manner  in  whieh4he  phenomena 
aany  be  observed,  it  will  he  convenient  4o  inw^ne  that  the  light 
ia  polarized  by  reflexion :  fhus  let  MN  be  the  upper  surface  .of 
A  plate  of  glms  either  parallel  or  inclined  to  the  horizon  ;  (a 
plate  of  obsidian  or  a  pile  of  ^lass  plates  placed  one  on  another 
may  be  employed)  its  postenor  surface  being  blackened  ;  and 
let  PQ  be  the  surfi^e  of  a  secondphtte  of  gl«s  having  its 
poeterior  surfoce  also  blad:ened.  Tbe  former  is  called  4he 
polarinng  and  die  latter  the  analyfSng  phme.  i/et  6A  he  Ihe 
mxis  of  a  slender  pencH  of  light  frem  the  deads  or  from  m 


lampsarrottnded  by  anpoUieddMS,and  let  it  foil  on  MNat 
an  angie  of  inodeoce  ec^ual  to  66^7',  the  jietfected  pencil,  of 
which  let  AB  be  the  axis,  wyi  ihon  be  polari^  In  tfie  plMie 

i^  I. 


of  reflexion  SAB,  wUch  may  be  called  Ae  plane  of  primitive 
polamatKm;  and  in  ihis  state  let  it^l  en  PQat  an  eqwl 
angle  of  inoidence :  from  B  let  it  be  reflected  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  suppose  at  C.  The  plate  PQ  should  be  attached, 
as  in  tiie  flgnre,  to  the  surfoce  of  the  block  FQJSD :  and, 
for  convenience,  let  the  block  be  a  triangular  jnvm  of  which 
the  plane  PD  is  horizontal  and  the  plane  EpQ,  vei^cal :  the 
block  should  be  capable  of  being  turned  on  an  axis  as  BF  In 
the  direction  of  the  ray  AB  produced. 

Agreeably  to  the  hypothesis  of  Fresnd  the  vibrations  ef 
the  SBfherid  nxdecules,  vrijen  Kffht  is  polarized,  take  place 
perpendfcofarly  fo  the  pHme  of  polarization ;  tiierefore,  tf  dio 
plates  MN  and  PQ  are  disposed  as  in  the  flgm^,  so  that  the 
course  SABCof  the  n^is  In  one  plane  (suppose  verticri)  and 
no  otiject  is  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  penol  AB,  the  vi- 
brations will  take  pkce  after  reflexion  mm  PQ,  exactiy  m 
the  aarae  roomer  as  they  take  place  between  the  mirrors,  and 
the  spectator  wHl  have  a  strong  perception  of  the  reflected 
Kflfht.  But  if  PQ  be  tamed  en  the  axis  ABF,  tiie  pereeption 
of  the  reflected  light  diminishes;  and  when  the  base  PD  is 
perpendicular  to  ita  first  position,  in  which  case  the  planes 
SAB  and  AflC  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  ihe  vibra- 
tions are  destroyed  in  consequence  of  a  pdarizatien  with 
respect  to  the  plane  ABC,  so  that  the  eye  at  C  has  no  per- 
ception of  reflected  liffht 

Now,  let  a  thin  iSate  of  Iceland  spar,  ruby,  emerald,  or 
oUier  uni-axal  cryatal  cut  with  parallel  surfaces,  each  perpen- 
dicular to  tiie  axis  of  the  primitive  crystal,  be  placed  as  at  I K 
in  the  direction  of  Ihe  polarized  pencil  AB,  the  former  state 
of  the  pencil  BC  win  he  pm'tially  restored;  and  an  eye  at  C 
receiving  the  pencil  UiRMgh  ^  small  aperture,  there  will  be 
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seen  in  the  £eld  of  view  a  mnnber  of  concentric  dreokft  rings 
of  dtflerent  colours,  traversed  by  a  hiack  cross  consisting  ef 
bcanches  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  When  the  pheno- 
menon is  observed  with  common  white  Kffht  polariac|d  fs 
above  said,  the  centre  of  tiie  fidd  is  occuraed  ^  a  black  spot 
surrounded  by  a  deep  blue  cohmr,  whicn  gradually  declines 
to  whiteness ;  and,  proceeding  from  the  centre  outwards,  the 
colour  becomes  successiveljr  a  pale  yellow,  orange  and  deep 
red,  similar  to  the  first  series  «f  Newton*s  rings.  [Coloubs 
OF  Platxs,  p.  C.  S.1  The  ooloum  in  .^  ^cceedmg  rings 
are  arranged  in  the  like  order  till  the  rn^  ecwe  to  be  percep- 
tible, the  cross  remuning  black. 

The  phenomena  may  be  observed  wi^  eqod  or  greater 
facility  by  placing  the  plate  of  Iceland  spar  or  other  crystal 
between  two  plates  of  tourmaline  paraHel  to  each  other  and 
to  the  plate  of  spar,  and  obserrin^  the  liffhts  directiy  through 
them :  the  plate  of  tourmaline  which  is  frrthest  from  the  eyo 
polarizes  the  light  transmitted  through  it  as  the  plate  MN 
(Pig,  1)  pdarued  It  by  reiexien ;  and  the  plate  nearest  to 
the  eye,  halving  ita  axis  pemndicukr  to  that  of  the  former 
plate,  performs  the  same  emoe  as  the  analypng  plate  <PQ, 
when  the  surface  of  tfie  latter  is  perpendicular  to  MN.  The 
plates  of  tounnaline  should  be  cut  with  their  sui^voes  in 
planes  p^ng  through,  or  parallel  to,  the  axis  of  the  natumi 
prism ;  and  what  is  called  the  axis  of  tbe  plate  is  any  line 
drawn  on  either  of  its  surfaces  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism. 

In  1813  I>r.  Brewster  observed  that  certain  oyiuls, 
when  polarized  light  was  transmitted  through  them,  exhibited 
'tamiHatinot  systems  of  rings ;  apdhisimt^bstn^t^kms  were 
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made  on  blue  topas :  a  plate  of  this  miiieFal  being  placed,  u 
at  IK  (<i^  1)«  vmI  the  analyiing^  plate  PQ  being  turned 
round  on  BF  till  PD  wai  in  a  ▼ertical  position,  that  is,  till 
the  plane  ABC  was  at  right  angles  to  SfAB,  there  appeared 
a  Intern  of  rings,  apparently  elliptical  with  a  rectilinear  band 

amte  dark  in  the  direction  of  the  miyor  aiis :  the  colours  of 
^e  rings  apparently  corresponding  to  those  of  Newton's 
rings  when  seen  by  reflexion.  By  turning  the  plate  PQ 
on  BF  as  an  axis  90^  further,  or  180^  from  the  position 
in  the  figure,  the  series  of  rings  appeared  with  colours 
seemingly  complementary  to  those  of  the  former  series , 
or,  apparently  similar  to  those  of  Newton's  rings  seen 
by  transmission.  But,  turning  the  plate  PQ  on  an  axis  BF' 
perpendicular  to  BF  in  the  plane  SAB  of  primitive  polariza- 
tion, there  was  found  a  position  in  which,  by  .the  reflected 
ray  BC,  there  was  seen  a  system  of  oval  rings  similar  to  the 
first.  Dr.  Brewster  observed  the  like  phenomena  with  plates 
of  mica,  nitre,  sulphate  of  lime,  &c. ;  and  this  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that,  in  such  crystals,  there  are  two  axes  along  which 
there  is  no  double  refraction.  These  are  the  cpHc  axes  of  the 
crystal,  or,  as  they  were  called  by  Brewster,  axes  of  no  pola- 
rization. In  diffbrent  crystals  these  axes  have  different  in- 
dinations  to  one  another ;  in  mica  they  make  with  each  other 
an  angle  of  45**,  in  nitre  much  less ;  and  a  plate  of  crystal 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  double  system  of  rings 
should  have  its  faces  cut  perpendicularly  to  a  line  bisecting 
the  angle  formed  by  the  optic  axes. 

Now,  if  a  plate  of  any  bi-axal  crystal,  as  mica,  nitre,  &c., 
be  placed  as  at  IK  in  the  direction  of  the  polarized  ray,  and 
be  turned  so  that  one  of  the  optic  axes  is  comcident  with  that 
ray;  the  analyzing  plate  PQ  (Fig,  1)  being  also  turned  so 
that  the  reflected  ray  BC  may  be  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  SAB,  there  will  be  seen,  about  a  dark  pomt  f  {Fig.  8), 
representing  that  in  which  the  axis  intersects  the  field  of 
▼iewy  a  series  of  oval  rings  brightiy  coloured  and  dirided 

M 
Fig,  8 


oneqaally  by  a  dark  band  MN.  A  like  series  of  rings  about 
ft  point  corresponding  to  P,  with  a  dark  band  like  MN 
passing  through  that  point,  will  be  seen  if  tiie  plate  of  crystal 
DO  turned  so  that  the  other  optical  axis  is  in  the  du^ection  of 
the  polarized  ray  AB.  And  when  the  angle  which  the 
optical  axes  make  with  one  another,  or  with  a  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  crystal,  is  small,  as  in  nitre,  Dotn  series  of 
rings  with  their  bands  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

When  a  plane  passing  through  AB  {Fig,  1),  and  the  two 
optic  axes  of  the  crystal  is  made,  by  turning  the  plate  of 
crystal  on  the  rajr  AB,  to  coincide  with  the  plane  SAB  of 
pnmitive  polarization,  the  dark  curves  passmg  through  the 
two  polar  points  P  and  P'  {Fig»  4)  become  one  straight  line 
MN ;  the  coloured  rings  come  together  as  in  the  figure  and 

Fig,^ 


are  croMed  by  another  dariL  line  as  M'N^passing  through  B  the 
centre  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  This  appearance  takes 
place  at  every  quarter  revolution  of  the  crystal  plate  IK 
{Fig,  1),  on  the  axis  AB ;  and  by  actual  admeasurement  the 
coloured  rings  are  found  to  have  the  form  of  lemniscates, 
whoae  principal  pnroperty  is  that  the  product  of  two  lines 
drawn  nom  the  points  P  and  P'  to  any  point  in  each  curve  is 
constant 
The  general  equation  of  Bernoulli's  lemniscate  is 

(i^+/)'-;^(*'-y')=o 

fai  which  jp  la  equal  to  half  the  axis  mii  of  the  particular  cunpe, 


:r  and  y  are  rectangular  co-ordiaates  of  asy  Mint  si  •  i  tk* 
curve,  B  the  centre  being  the  origin.  If  BP  or  Br  be  i«! 
presented  by  a,  and  p  be  made  eqiul  to  aij%  tht  wvdaactf 
two  lines  as  Pp,  P'jp  (not  irawn  in  the  f^tn)  »ifl  bt  n^d 
to  d".  But,  in  order  to  allow  B  P  to  be  coasunt fbrii;  tW 
different  corves,  the  equation  may  be  pot  in  the  fan 

in  which  b  may  be  of  any  magnilnde  wbatefcr  6«i  im  « 
infinity ;  and  from  this  equation  the  value  of  tks  fsrtitir.f 
P/»,  r'p  for  any  one  curve  is  the  oroduct  ofr. 

In  exphuning  the  phenomena  oipolarbed  riap  on  the  nHs. 
latory  hypothesis,  it  is  assumed  that  a  pencil  of  pobfiiri  urt. 
in  its  passage  along  the  axis,  or  alongooe of  tiw sift ol«c«>. .. 
refracting  crystal,  ceases  to  have  iu  ordinary  and  eitnoKturr 
ray  polarized  in  planes  exacUy  at  right  angles  to  one 

so?  rslsnlsuc 


in  consequence  of  the  dififorent  degrees  < 
the  waves  in  the  two  kinds  of  imys  experieace  b  ptvr 
through  the  crystal,  so  that  they  eaefge  froai  it  ia  difrf*tt 
phases :  hence,  instead  of  the  darit  spot  wUch, «  kxiae 
into  tiie  pUle  PQ  {Fig.  1),  when  dbe  planes  SAB  ct 
ABC  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  wonld  mnt  itv^:  -^ 
the  eye,  the  light  partially  depolarised  gives  iise,CB  cBtera^ 
the  eye,  to  the  perception  of  tne  oolourni  rings. 

The  crjrstal  being  uni-axal,  let  9  be  the  vekKitjofivk 
before  it  IS  inddent  on  the  crystal,  X  the  length  of  tvitr 
and  n*  the  oxpreanon  for  the  intensity  of  the  inprawB  &- 
light  when  the  vibration  is  a  maTJmum :  also  wiihn  uk: 

Sir 

crystal,  let  a  nn.  —r-vl  be  the  extent  of  a  ribnUioa  of  por. 

ized  lij^ht  (perpendicularly  to  the  priniidve  plane  of  poora. 
tion)  m  the  ordinarv  ray ;  and,  representing  the  am 
the  retardation  of  the  extraordinary  ray  above  tbit  ot  ti; 
other  b^  R,  the  vibration  of  a  particle  perpeadicnUr  to  'v 
plane  of  primitive  polarization,  in  the  most  retsrded  m  %- 

be  represented  by  a  nn (nT-f-R). 

By  two  sttcoessiTe  resolutions  of  forces,  the  ribrsBsm  9^- 
penojcular  to  the  plane  of  primitive  polariatioB  rsrfnced  *  < 
to  directions  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  a  plsae  ysv^* 
through  the  optic  axes  of  tiie  crystal  (the  angle  betvtcfl  t^ 
planes  being  represented  by  #),  and  then  to  direetiasi  yr- 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  polimation  at  the  SBslvrac  ri> 
(those  vibrations  lilone  prooucing  a  perception  of  Ivbt  &  " 
eye,  which  are  perpendicular  to  tne  phne  of  poWiatf. 
tne  angle  between  tnat  pkne  of  pohumtion  snd  the  vii>  ' 
primitive  oolarization  being  represented  by  « ;  s  xminA  «v 
oration,  for  the  <mlinBry  pencil  prodnced  bj  tbe  ^»i»t 
refiraction  of  the  crystal  beoomea 

a  cos.  0  COS.  (0+a)  sin. vt    , 

and,  for  the  extraordinaiy  pencil, 

2v 

a  sm.  0  sin.  (0+a)  sin.  — (nf -fK). 

Developmg  sin.  ^(ef+R)  and  then  nddmg  t^gctkr  ?• 

9r  Sv 

squares  of  the  coefficients  of  sin of  and  cQs.^t(tbf  =i 

o'/cos.*  a-»n.  26  nn.  (2«+2a)  m}^^  ] 


(Fig,  1)  enters  into'the  expression  for  R ;  the  P>^  P^' 
through  such  ray  and  the  axis  AB  making  with  tlie  puw  ' 
analyzation  a  variable  angle  equal  to  #-|^«. 
Putting  ^  for  e+a  the  above  ezpreaiion  hss  fiie  fa« 

A  cos.»  a-sm.  (2f  *2«)  sm.  2f  sin."  ^  r}  ;        * 

and,  when  a=r  90*,  or  tiie  planes  of  polaraition  (or  tW  t* 
AB  and  BC  are  perpendicular  to  one  another,  the  j« '** 
pression  becomes 

a*  sm.«  2f  nn.*  y  R    : 

the  length  \  of  a  wave  difiers  for  the  diilerent  kimb  f*  •' 
but  the  oondusion  arrived  at  bong  independent  ^  »;  '* 
ticular  value  of  X,  it  follows  tiuttall  the  light  vtaisbc**'^ 
4^=0,  90»,  \W  and  27p» ;  consequently  dwwai^st  f^  ««■ 
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Qmt,  m  Im  pwnd,  a  ihcpbctd  only  bcra 

B«WM  a  bard  «ldtet,«iid  appem  to  1im«  teen  mH^  ai- 
dovfld  fvM  a  HTNig  ambiliQa  to  «reite  ibr  lonadf  a  faiv 
MUMot  ntae  ta  Ikaratnn.    Lb  bit  own  «ordf— 

1W  ndrat  wn  Iw  tenMd,  md  an^  UiMglft  1 
Aa<  wMh  oMfaMior  haagwwMt  BaM 
Mwiiii  kit  wd  rnmnlyi  ud  looked  «p 

To  AmM^  MlbitSOM  of  90  WtODd  flMt. 

Jolt  bafcn  ka  raocwed  lib  Uoanoe,  he  had  iniihadtha 
paam  an  which  hit IkaiaiTFepiitatiaamli,  'ThaGoanaaf 


in  Jaoee  oiala, 


■  IM  |MraMa,ttBaiiinMCHL 
Tha  arin  k  -TwnihJjj 

and  ahiBiflip.    Th«  pkalit  ana  of  the  asu  m«M  ^ 
table  iftniigents,  its  root  cootnia*  taania  mi  nUk  »• 


a  dceoetiQB  a>  H  w 


afa  , 

tea ennU  badj of  diaKoten,  vai  not  jyUEaljr 

to  fiad  a  palroB  anoag  poUiihen.     It  hapf^nad  ^  be 

«    -        .«..  *  £d|n|mrgi^  ^  ^  coriogitjrt  and 


A  workao  ambrtiaat,  from  the 
■MachadtaaennUbad 
m  palroa  anoag  pal 
ahown  ta  PrefeMor  Wilson,  of 


be  nid  that  it  is  efUnatad  too  hif  Uy  bf  tlie  religu) 
inrigiiilieantljr  b/  the  litaranr  woiid.  It  Is  a  am 
power,  but  neecve  ktMEf.  It  has  a  oonnderMe 
aentioient  ^ee^y  tinged  with  religions  aMeticifl 
aeatinientBereepanoBtorrapaatadfandthe  iatesest 


be  wee  Monished  to  dieeover  in  it  greet  poetic  power.  la 
deferenoe  to  his  reoonmendatien  it  was  pablishad  %f  Mr, 
Blacfcwaed,  of  Edinburgh,  and  speedily  paiaod  throne^ 
eeverel  odMnns.  Its  flight  of  genhis  was  a  novel^  in  the 
dass  of  eTangeliori  religioui  llteraftare  to  which  it  belonged, 
end  besides  pieasinff  these  who  are  partial  to  that  dass  of 
reliffiotts  liteiatore,  U  was  a  boon  to  maar  who  are  indiMd  to 
Tend  refigioas  books,  bat  are  repnlsed  bjr  tfadr  ^eral  dnr- 
ae«  and  innfMitf,  while  it  was  warmlT  adnured  bj  the 
literary  worfd  at  la^.  Mr.  Fellek^e  partial  admirers  expected 
for  him  a  place  on  a  level  with  Mikon.  After  tha  novelty  of 
aadi  a  lAeneasenen  had  hewoatr  paned  off,  the  faaok  became 
neglected  by  purely  literary  veadeia ;  and  at  this  day  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  eadmated  too  highly  by  the  religions,  and  too 

It  is  a  woik  of  great 
Motor 
Many 
aeatimentB  are  span  oat  or  repeated,  and  the  iateiest  ftagneatly 
fli^s.  Thewerkeihlbits  agreatoomaMndof  the  Snglisli 
fawT^fp  and  a  pawer  of  tciae  mpid  aselodious  diction. 
PenokVmind  was  evidently  imbued  with  '  Paradise  Lost,'and 
be  followa  Milton  often  to  the  vene  of  akmah  irailaCion. 
Before  lhepiAlica6on  of  his  peem  tha  intercstrng  young  man 
bad  andermiaed  his  constitution  by  eicessive  mantel  labour, 
and  beeovoely  lived  to  see  its  socoess.  Ontherecommendaiian 
and  through  we  amistanee  of  his  ftiends  he  waa 
a  joorney  to  Italr.  The  simplicity  in  which  faia 
bro««bt  up,  may  be  iamgined  from  the  dpenamtaiice  that  his 
aiatar,  who  waf  to  aeeampany  him,  obtatnad  a  oartifioate  of 
good  character  from  the  minister  and  elders  of  her  paiiah, 
bdieving  Ihat  each  a  teelimonlal  was  all  the  mere  naaesmty 
aa  they  were  about  to  preoeed  to  «the  land^tf  gnvan  imafea.* 
Tha  cBseese  had  however  made  tea  geeet  progrem  to  srimit  of 
hia  leaving  Britain,  and  he  died  near  fianthai^tan  «■  IM 
September,  1637. 

FOLYCARPON  ffrem  ««i^,  many,eBd  «d#m,  a  aeed  ar 


iagfatm^  n. 

lotion  to  ulcers  attand«i  with  ezcemive  ^seftmft    ' 
ithasbeenuaml  comUned  wtth  gmaiia  in  iam 


corrhoea  as  an  iijeetian.  as  a  gaigle  i 

I  attended  with  ezcesiive^Beftmfe.   Ima^i 


may  also  be  employed  fai  pasnve  tesMrrliMm  nd  4mM%. 
P.  mimMKumhmadenaeova 


ovate  ifiadM  spik8,i^ 
•vate  oMeng  fleatMg  laavas,  aeoaBmaaaadaBSsih  ^Mf «, 
6stamcaa,anda«reepiagnat  Tbe  flsnmsme  sfi  b<k 
erimaon  caleor.  It  isa  aatiaaarEaglMdiapsa^4fcb^ 
andwet  phmea.    it  is  a  flna  ehawy  plaat,  Ut  msil  At 


drained  Idma  and  maiahes.    The 
every  jsint,  and  extend  toa 
the  sdl.    TbMT  bear  soma 


la 

la 


eeoordkig  te  Cmte  end  Wilemat  they  maadbidMal  fa  tm 
drug  by  the  herbelistsof  Noncy;  them  aalhsn  shs  mm 
that  tha  apothacmieB  and  dmgipatsof  Lanaiv  gNs  a  ai 
preierenoe. 

1^,  nffanpvpttf  ine  wamr-cappar, 
terropted  eplhea,  lanceoleta  wavy  leavas, 
alargecompre 


a  large  cnmpeesmd  nat,  itBiKeeo««ta,anrte,eadslamrHa 
bhckeoloor.  Itiaa  hotaerid  plMt,«dfa  mpaid  tolti 
poweifol  dametfc,  bat  it  laaea  im  aativItT  by  drn«.  ol 


ettiiiiy  hy  dipiv* 
therefore  reqdres  to  be  aaed  in  a  freab  state.    It  diei  vm 
of  a  yellow  colour.    The  aeeds,  aoooaduy  ta  Baifiwi'av  mK 
in  aoBM  of  the  French  proiineea  inetcad  ef  pspav.  TW 
•'  ■        .    Itkm 


oataral  order  ParenyAiese.     The  eepals  m%  aliditly 
iag  at  the  base,  the  petals  S  and  emm^tnate.    The  1 
from  8  to  6;  stylea  short  and  9  hi  namber.    The  fndt  is  1- 
nailed,  S-valved,  and  amnr-eeeded  eapsule. 

P.  fefrvalfibn  has  tnandram  leerca,  ammpnate  petda, 
the  atem^ieavm  in  foars,  and  the  leaves  on  the  bnanches 
opposite,  fo  young  pbnts  the  loaves  are  often  aU  opposite. 
ItVanalive  cf  the ceasta of  the  eeath  west  of  EoglaBd,of 
Europe,  and  the  Cenaiy  Islands. 

There  are  two  other  spedes  af  Pdycarpon :  P. 


Mmn,  an  hihabitantof  Europe,  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  mid 
Holland ;  and  P.  pepkridm,  a  native  of  Sicily  and  Fimice. 
The  aseda  of  the  annoal  spedea  reqmre  only  ta  be  sown  in 
the  open  border  in  spring.  The  last  speeies,  bebg  penennid, 
dmold  be  grown  In  a  small  pot,  and  plaoed  emong  otiier 
dphie  plants. 

(Don's  GardbrnKs  Dietiommw:  Bafaington'a 
Ihitfrf  rtoftiwa  ) 

POLT'GONtJM  (the  Gieek  wex^rov, « 


tiva')t  a  raaa  of  planta  bdonging  to  the  n« 
|0Ufm.  It  has  a  o-psrted  perianth,  frsm  $  t 
from  S  Id  9  strles ;  a  1  seeded  trigonous  or 
lalad  incnrveaesabryo,  the  ootjrlcdona  not 
baverrextanaivefenaa,containittg  theknc 


n«a, 
This 


tensnre genas,  contammg  «■•«  »— w^nwin,  ■■mh^, 
mid  bick  wheats  af  our  owa  wiQnsides,  fidds,  aad 
They  nrow  in  dasost  sot  adl,  seasa  beiag  ncpmtic, 
ana  otheia  floanahing  m  sandy  sterUe  traeta 

P.  itoone.  Snake-weed,  hasadcose  spike,  oasleanbeerdate 
leaves,  the  radiod  leaves  with  winged  foot-stdks,  the  pta- 


leaves  are  ao  acrid  as  to  act  as  vesiGsats.  It  k'tmn  d 
England  in  ditches  and  wet  pfaMsa. 

P.  ouhncfore  hm  from  one  to  three  flowcntDffthtr.ti'^ 
knoedate  leaves,  or  ellipticd  plane  smlked  laaesihsr  am 
ocrem,  with  few  distant  sSmpie  mervas  at  Is^  bvfmnk  )i> 
coming  tare,  a  triqnetrous  nat  with  laisad  poials  thvivaa 
thepedttith.  to wmweeea suede snpjdy sh^dssl fadhr t 
birds;  they  are  ssidtabeesBataeaadcalhartie.  Tbashoi^* 
that  m  Japan  a  bhwdye  is  pr tpar  11  d frsm ttosliL  nmm 
amny  other  speeies  of  r dygs— m,  nstisesef  6mtk  I 
other  psrts  of  tbs  wodd,  button  oaaMnas  for  ds0i( 
P.  famiofiMm  is  eultsratad  m  Frasca  aad  Fkad«i< 
of  the  fine  blue  dve  otmetad  from  k.  1^  msdii'  ' 
oiwmsM  w  usen  m  meuioma  oy  ^na  umaa  wuob^'^ 
and  are  said  to  ease  the  pain  of  gvipiatf  latkeedK.  TW 
leavcaorP.JUmdbmaremad  hjHnBbsl»t»bsmb<-> 
mSoiith  Amanca Itr tohneoa;  and  P.m<»Jb— rrhaa** 

pedticm,arc.Ae.  jL^i^mmJ^mti^i^ii^^ 
when  burned,  is amplayed  by  ^a  IbasilliHi  ialht  aan^^ 
tion  of  sjffvp  and  the  eondaMalian  af  aagar. 

P.  l^^pq|■p^m^  Aa  ilmk  vKaat.lenawritai 
fMR  esoHtetBa.    [FAaopmiH,  P.  C.  S.] 

(laadley's  Vmmdk  Kim^wm ;  DehM^^fs  ^       _ 
Bpi.;  BwnattToSfaim V   Aimm;  liidlif^  ^^ 
Jtfmfen.) 

POLYPOOHOM.    [Fiu(aa,P.C.&] 

POLTPCVGON  (ftam  wM.mA  nwrni^ft  Wmi).  SF* 
of  grmms  bdmy^  to  the  tribe  A^rasttdim     lthsi««* 


neariy  aqud  gimnes,  eaeh  fnnilahed  with  a  Img  em  *^ 
just  below  the  aamiginafte  amnnt.  The  psD*  m  di^ 
than  the  giianea,  the  eater  anas  anally  cmied  b«  l>^ 
theeammh. 

P.  mmnpOimmU  hw  tha  aef  im 
tha  ratber  obtuae  ghnsea.    It  baa  a 
afoot  to  footand  abdf  high,  a  d 
often  two  inchm  Imm.    The  glamm  mm  Vmm  mi  t*^ 
It  la  a  vary  bsaattfd  gnas,  Md  ia  a  nativo  ef  Gmm  ft«J 
salt  mardica.     It  k  tha  ilnmUufit  Cfes^wT)  ^  I^ 


smbara 
s«mt-« 

labsdsiftrl^' 


P. 
metis 


I,  Atft.  Pfom.  7, 17 

Asnaliv  has  its  setm  ammlliMP  tbaacair  ihmm 
Mmewbat  oaapiag,  diTaism  abs^a  im  M? 
panida  dsae  lobed  aad  psrplisb.    Tba  g^  i^  -^ 
Isneadate,    It  is  a  Bdtidi  eiMctai  aad  Is  frmd  •  ^ 
sdtnwdMa. 
(Ddrtimtun^s  If imiad  1/  lb  *idi  Adssm.) 
POLYTEOINIC  SCHOOL.    Tbb  Imiiir*  ••** 
baa  prodaoed  eo  laa^y  men  amfaaat  for  ibsir  tf*"^"*' 
fai  pnas  and  pbysisd  sciiss,  irigfisiid.sd  *eim»»^ 
great  revolution  in  Ffaaea,  mitli  ofto  af  fkmnmmm.^* 
the  people,  named  Priem*  (da  k  OOls  dt^  ah>  i><«  > 
iin  Ml f  iin  t'ummHy  r  sr  rdhifa^  ^hir  ■<  tf-*^  ' 

•aa^r^aaa^v  a   ^^    nai^w  ^^vi^^ivnvwma^  ^rw    m  ^anvw  ^■^^^■mm  g  m^^*  ^^^"^  ^ 


POL 


lao 


p  o  I. 


minta    .1/  ( 


yln^    [Lai    fiffir(}*e  ul  ihh    iirti    ^kIpIi      s-jPr«iioitASii^i.  tii  ?«*r^iiie  ai  iV^   hrliA^I  loAL/^r  il^.!**.  f*  ..*r  ^ 


Nultiipiil  C««ivi^fWi  4^ 


y  md  sail 


|«7  1900  liirrpft 


i^tidl^,  #«rl»  *^* 


:>i|.'i^iiif    lf>    pirl    »»■    u>* 


•    -  -^^  • 

'  .>\r  (li'ji  Tni-iji.ii.  pyf.'irj  * 
•  ' :  n  H'h*i..  Mir  /    nr'p     *..iTn. 

,       .    ;li,      vil'ij-:  l\    il,     'f  in.   'i 

J  .^  ir  ai  --i       |r    ai"  \'..r  . 
.    ..     ,1     ,      I  ■     .i     ui,  Lx:-    lA 

r«r  Um  wm* 


,  tmf -Hftm  fffhmfi^^  or, 


f*nij   tfl   till?  fir 


citt 


fwtne  Men  wpr»  liltfii 


ffif  - 


J  4  iiCYvniJ  Hvrp  mftptiml*9i  lt§  fval*  «»  Um 


h» 


rp"F"*  ?f  pf* 


■  xii0mc4   •  I   '  '     =■      "'-l,  to 

)tli!lad  llitrr  ffSttfwi  Qf  €«kic9tlon«  witt  (;tj«lifie4  1»  ji^rlbrm 
li^  limy  ^  ai  tho  wmo  iIidi*,  iUti^  iIm  icifd*itlv  tt#^  iii>tl»  ta 
WW  ft  imiitarf  oiitfvfio,     Il  ii  nniHoitil  tbttl  Bin|iftTlQ^ 

till  fiviet^a-  db£»}  nWi  ' 

Htm  tti  M^p^  Urn  u^  wiilt  Jiim  twi^i^  f4  Utr 

pigvli:  be  wa^il^f  w^n^lAfdi^d,  111  tto  op#db 

Id  iltr  3  rhc  if*|ii»^  frii  iv-fofiofd  «ihI  iN  ftnidbw 

qF  Aiidtiiu  wilt  n%tonfil  til  390:  %b^  Mi*U«iiimil^c«l  tfrntw  vai 
loerfsieil ;  atuf  it  w^4oent4  Uua ewdiilMiei  nbo  lutl  «rTt4 
(0  ibr  ftniil«i  uf  tW  tvptftil&e  rfuiiof  ^rt^  7*^'^  ibcwlii  Im  «i^ 
lutariblr  tSiU  they  went  tlO  |«bfi  of  aa<»,  Tbt^  p*a(?U*t  la  fi»^ 
nif»K  bill  ibvn  lilt  tvnk  »r  wfji^pu  «il  iiniilirf^t  md  Uiitir 
diil^  |«^  «i»  ii  reolimis  ($]  pea«e>,    T^  tBllltfti^  itolkmn 

wm^  *  Eoiei  jntf rfKrimiqiia  f  9om9  ftli«miun<  ir^re  niadp  in 
tim  modi!  nf  miitMidlllg  i^  eMinkiitfm««:  mn4  »  oniivdl  mm 
ofpoliiliML  fcir  t^  pnrpiM  ol  itim't  1  n  t  «UM^  nf  tW 

•cbe^l,  anil  ala0  ftrfuf^intiiif  omnir  '^ijitormcvlr 

V,''.  :.  r  ^ ecMBf  ■■iiifTiar^  ui  ic^Ht  tint  vdtwil  wta 

i  lliMfO  ««  tniLii3Mt  Ml  ti3i  Mtiii  t  it 
tii^Ti  «^^prFT-i  tit.-  ^Uo  o4^  ^GM>t»  polfi^ebiiiiiM  iv|»tfHd»^' 
will  It  fmitpd  in  fitfKiiiiilioa  mmjSkMf  wSmmj,  'Whm 
1^  ^IntpnllBai^  man  pvi-m^d  Tm»i»  tbe  intttitialaii  fmf 
lif  fldd  In  liai^r  bt««  Ia  n  ^  xn»liIn|F  itjdi; ;   And  Ite 

%vm  \vmh^  Mi  IMiifv  r^l(l«ilimyBbt9l  mimiI/w; 

tt7|«frs|^|  [   &■  niDtvj  Art;    v^f1f<  -bip   of 

r^itw  aii<l  km%lmm^% ;  gfimtncr  isd  tiir  tjrJ^^iiMttr*.  Al 
'Jul  liaw  aljci,  Um  folfoviof  werv  CJm  Hil^k^  tt  kauwU^lM 

mttitr^  m\%h  «i  i  nrfaiiiirTwM  of  1^  vuliiciil  miMD.  9L  A%«h«, 
A«uiatiir  ibo  foild^iiig  «f  vMBtiftM  nf  Im  Nm  ifvl  iWuiw 


AmliMitiig  I 


POL 


440 


POM 


tiOQ  of  equfitioDs — demonitradoa  of  the  binomial  theorem — 
the  method  of  commensurable  diyison,  and  that  of  equal 
roots — the  resolution  of  numerical  equations  by  approxima- 
tion— and  the  elimination  of  unknown  quantities  in  equations 
of  any  degree  having  two  unlcnown  quantities.  3.  The 
theory  of  proportion — progressions  and  logarithms.  4.  £le> 
mentary  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry.  5.  Part  of  the 
course  of  descriptive  geometry.  6.  Discussion  of  lines  repre- 
•ented  by  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees  with  two 
unknown  quantities ~ the  principal  properties  of  conic  sec- 
tions. 7.  Statics  demonstrated  synthetically  and  applied  to 
the  equilibrium  of  simple  machines,  as  the  lever,  wheel  and 
axle,  «c.  8.  The  candidates  were  also  required  to  translate 
part  of  a  Latin  author  in  prose,  and  give  a  grammatical  ana- 
lysis of  French  phrases.  9.  To  construct,  with  scale  and 
compasses,  any  geometrical  figure  which  the  examiner  might 
indicate.  And  10.  To  draw  and  shade,  with  pencil,  a  figure 
from  a  given  model. 

In  1814  the  students  of  the  school  took  a  share  in  the 
defence  of  Paris,  and  even  assisted  in  serving  the  guns  di- 
rected against  the  allies.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  the  school  was  for  a  time  suppressed ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  revived,  and  it  then  receivea  the  title  of  '  £coIe 
Royale  Pol^technioue,'  which  it  still  retains.  Occasionally 
since,  unmmdful  of  the  submission  due  to  the  government 
which  educates  them,  the  studente  have,  as  in  1816  and  1830, 
manifested  dispositions  to  put  themselves  in  opposition  to  its 
measures :  the  acts  of  insubordination  which  took  place  in 
1845  appear  to  have  originated  merely  in  a  dislike  wnich,  for 
some  reason,  the  students  entertained  to  a  person  who  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  examiners ;  but  those  acts  were  so 
violent  that  the  king.  Louis-Philippe,  entirelpr  suppressed  the 
institution.  It  has,  however,  agam  been  revived,  and,  except 
a  few  of  the  most  culpable,  the  same  students  have  been  re- 
admitted. 

The  object  of  the  Polytechnic  School  is  still  the  same  as  at 
its  formation  :  and  the  young  men  are  educated  for  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  the  public  service :  viz.,  rartiUerie  de 
terre  ct  dc  mer ;  le  g^nie  militaire  et  le  g^nie  maritime ;  la 
marine  royale  et  le  corps  des  ing^nieurs  hydrographes ;  les 
nonts  et  chauss^s  et  les  mines ;  le  corps  royale  d'^tat-major ; 
Ics  poudres  et  salpdtres,  and  I'administration  des  tabacs. 

The  number  of  students  is  now  reduced  to  200,  and  the 
duration  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  two  years.  Each 
student  subscribes  annually  1000  francs  (41/.  13s.  4</.),  and 
the  expense  of  his  clothing  is,  in  addition,  about  half  that 
sum.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  is  the 
head  of  the  institution,  and  all  the  students  are  subject  to 
military  law.  A  candidate  for  admission  must  be  a  native  of 
France,  or  a  naturalized  subject  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  must 
be  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Military  men 
are,  however,  admitted  till  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  but  they 
cannot  receive  leave  of  absence,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
examination,  till  they  have  been  two  years  with  their  regi- 
ments. 

The  government  does  not  engage  itself  to  receive  in  its 
employ  all  the  young  men  who  have  been  educated  at  the 
school :  but  such  as  pass  their  final  examination  are  albwed, 
according  to  the  decree  of  merit  which  is  awarded  to  them 
by  theyicry  appointed  to  decide  respecting  their  qualifications, 
to  enter  one  or  the  branches  of  the  public  service  as  far  as  the 
vacancies  will  permit  In  the  gift  of  the  Ministre  de  la 
Marine  there  are  four  scholarships,  in  that  of  the  Ministre  de 
rint^rieur  eight,  and  in  that  of  the  Ministre  de  la  Guerre 
twelve ;  and  these  are  for  the  benefit  of  youths  whose  parents 
or  pardians  are  unable  to  pay  the  subscription.  They  are 
called  '  places  ^tuites,'and  each  is  equivalent  to  two  *  places 
demi-gratuitcs  which  the  minister  may  grant  to  persons 
who  are  capable  of  paying  half  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. The  programme  of  the  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  required  preparatory  to  admission,  is  veiy  nearly  the  same 
as  that  which  has  been  given  above.  The  students  rise  at 
6  A.M.,  and  breakfast  at  7^ :  their  hours  of  study  and  recre- 
ation for  each  day  are  regulated,  and  they  dine  at  S  p.m. 
Ther  sup  at  8,  and  at  ^  p.m.  the  lights  are  extinguished. 

The  'Journal  dc  TEcole  Rovale  Poly  technique '  continues 
to  be  published  by  the  *  Consoil  d* Instruction,'  and  it  contains 
many  valuable  essays  on  subjects  relating  to  the  highest 
branches  of  mathematical  science.  The  earlier  papers  were 
contributed  by  La  Grange,  Monpc,  La  Place,  Poieson,  Prony, 
and  other  celebrated  men ;  and  those  of  more  recent  date  are 
written  by  the  ablest  mathematicians  of  France,  several  of 
whom  have  been  pupils  of  the  institution. 


PO'MEifi,  a  section  or  aub-order  of  the  oalarri  «ir  sf 
Rosaceae.  {Rmackm,  P.  C]  The  fbllowiag  ii  a  ijimbs  ^ 
the  genera  belonging  to  this  section  of  plsato:— 

1.  CratiBgut    (jcpdratyos)*      Calyx    Ofcedste,   5-c^- 
petals  orbicular;    ovary  2<6*celled;   styles  S-&,  fUlr«o. 
the  fruit  fleshy,  ovate,  containing  a  bony  polsaica.    Cu^ 
TiBOUS,  P.  C.J 

2.  MapkioUpU  (from  pofic,  a  needle,  and\i«i(,  iinl#i 
The  limo  of  thecalvx  funnel-shaped,  decidmoi;  ibeotirr 
2.celled,  2.styled ;  the  fruit  with  a  thickened  dosed  dak,  m 
a  papery  putamen  containing  3  gibbons  seeds. 

3.  ChamamdiM  (from  x^f^^-  ^^  groaod,  aad  ^Uv,  e 
apple).  Calyx  truncate,  with  6  litUe  teeth ;  tke  pnali  tm. 
erase;  the  stamens  10-15;  the  ovaiy  1-celled;  the  «;« 
single ;  ovules  2,  erect. 

4.  Phoiima  (from  fmrivfic,  ahimngy  Calji  ^tr«M. 
petals  reflexed ;  ovarr  villous,  2-eeUea ;  stjles  3,  giafaras. 
huit  2-celled  inclosed  in  the  fleshy  calyx. 

5.  Eriobotrya  (from  fpMv,  wool^  and  04rpsi,  gnpri. 
Calyx  woolly,  6-toothed ;  petals  bearded ;  s^les  6,  y^, 
inclosed ;  fruit  closed,  3-6-celled. 

6.  CcioneoMter,  Flowers  polygamous;  calvx  tBrttsiir. 
bluntly  5-toothed ;  petals  short ;  stamens  length  of  tkcaS- 
cine  teeth ;  styles  glabrooa,  shorter  than  tM  stsoNni;  .^ 
carpels,  parietal,  indoaed  in  the  calyx  with  2  ovaltt.  [Com. 

NSASTBB,   P.  C.  S.] 

7.  AmeUmchitr.  Calyx  6-cleft;  petals  laneeohte;  nam 
rather  shorter  than  the  ol^ ;  ovary  of  10  oells  or  6  bipvt ' 
ones  with  a  solitary  ovule  m  eadi  partition :  stjlei  5,  /•*«<2 
at  the  base ;  fruit  3-5.celled ;  teeda  3-5 ;  toe  endocsrp  tr 
tilaginous. 

S.  MeipUus,  Calyx  5-cleft;  segments  IbUaofOoi;  pf a i 
nearly  orbicular ;  disk  large,  filled  with  hooejr;  ft;Wi  i  V 
glabrous ;  fruit  turbinate,  open  at  the  apex,  6-oeUed;  rtt}> 
carp  bony.    [Mkspilds,  P.  C.  S.] 

9.  OsteonuUs  (from  5^ioy,  a  bone,  and  MAdr,  sd  %r»* 
Calyx  5-cleft ;  petals  oblong ;  styles  exserted,  tbe  nae  I**.- 
as  the  stamens,  bearded  below ;  ovary  5*oeUed ;  cells  l-arvdti 
fruit  closed,  woolly ;  endocarp  bony. 

10.  Pyriu.  Calyx  uroeolate,  5-lobed;  petsbmadyi 
styles  usually  5,  rarely  2  or  3 ;  fruit  closed,  6-celM;  ".  • 
cartilaginous  ;  seeds  2  in  each  cell.     [Ptbcs,  P.  C.j 

U.  Cydonia.  Calyx  5-cleft ;  petals  orhioslsr ;  tfyin  i 
fruit  closed,  5.oelled ;  cells  cartilaginous,  manj-seeM .  if^* 
covered  with  pulp. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Raphiolepis  are  knovn  U  :> 
name  of  Indian  Hawtiioma.  They  are  nalim  of  tvw 
parts  of  Hindustan  and  China.  There  are  six  spedo  «  c  i 
genua,  four  of  which  have  been  cultivated  iatkiseonar.Di 
mtroduced  as  species  of  Cratsegua  or  MeapUus.  Thm  m- 
H.  ImHca,  a  native  of  India  and  China ;  M.  pktodmm.  i 
native  of  China ;  B.  rMa,  a  native  of  Cocbla-Cknii;  »: 
Jt.  mUieifoUat  a  native  of  China.  All  tbe  species  at  tnn  e 
their  native  climates,  with  evergreen  crensled  €»»*•• 
roticulated  leaves ;  flowers  in  terminal  taeemei,  «itb  ft  v 
petals,  and  red  stamens.  The  spedea  will  grav  vtU  a « 
mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat.  B.  /mKob,  ia  Bfttthcg- 
dens,  is  an  evergreen  shrub  flowering  fnm  Fsbiv?  * 
August,  and  in  many  instances  has  boroe  our  wintcn  Cvsb; 
years.  It  is  probable  all  the  apedcs  would  bear  off  «ii*«^ 
if  planted  against  a  south  wall,  and  covcicd  wiib  as  > 
severe  weather. 

The  genus  Oumumdu  was  constructed  bf  IMtj  ir  i 
single  species,  C.  eoriacea,  which  is  found  m  the  u^** 
Madeira.  It  growa  on  the  sea-clifla  to  the  eaiA  of  Fifr.-<«« 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  road  to  Cuiioo. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Pkoimm  are  evtignea  trm  «>•> 
undivided  coriaceous  serrated  or  entire  leaves,  sad  i**^ 
in  terminal  corymbose  panides,  followed bjr suMJlfii^T^.' 
require  the  same  treatment  aa  the  species  of  CnMV*<  "^ 
are  eminentiy  ornaasental. 

P.  ierrulaia  has  oblong  acute  aemlafad  lasws,  ■*  •* 
a  native  of  Japan  and  China.  It  baa  been  keg  qw^"' 
Great  Britain  as  a  standard  in  the  open  air,  ia  warn  MMT* 

Where  it  is  too  cold  to  grow  it  as  a  standard,  ita*Th»?h^' 
against  a  wall.  *  Fit  associates  for  it  agamst  a  wall  *» '^ ' 
tinia  arbutifolia,  Crataegus  glauca,  C.  mexicsaa,  Rif^-  -  ] 
indioa,  and  Eriobotrya  jationica.*  (Loudoo.)  Thrrv 
species  of  Photinia,  P.  orbHtifiUa,  P.  iaUar^.  F  <*^ 
have  been  cultivated  in  this  countiy.  Thert  "T.^  ,. 
five  other  species  described,  natives  of  Asia,  whif*  » *'* 
probably  be  cultivated  with  suoocas. 
The  species  of  Eriobotrya  are  less  hardy  ihsa  tkiff 
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AoM  Iflgiaiy  mtiUed  to  relief;  the  4)tlier  beonee  a  finidlbr 
genefi  diariteble  purpotet  at  the  oommaiid  of  the  kirk  lea- 
MNi.  In  man/  CMes  there  wm  do  sMeMment,  and  the  rcgu* 
lar  pnctioe  came  to  be,  that  if  the  miaoellaneoas  imircef  were 
hiauffirient  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  heriton  and  aeasion 
in  a  oonntiy  pariah,  or  the  magiatratos  in  a  town  pariah,  might 
levy  a  rate.  It  became  a  ooounon  practioe  for  the  partiea 
chiefly  intereated  to  agree  to  a  '  ▼olontaij  aawament,'  for 
the  parpoae  of  poatponing  the  impomtion  of  a  fixed  legal  rate. 
When  an  aaNaament  waa  impoaed,  it  became  a  rule  that  one 
half  of  it  ahonld  be  levied  on  the  proprietora  of  land,  in  re- 
apect  of  their  land ;  the  other  on  liouaeholdera,  in  reapect  of 
their  *  meana  and  aubatance,'  or  their  inoomea  ao  fiu*  aa  not 
derived  from  land.  The  a4jiiatment  of  the  rating  waa  the 
ffround  of  moch  diapute,  and  diflerent  pariahea  followed  very 
diatinct  methoda  in  practioe. 

For  a  considerable  period,  the  Scottiah  ayatem  waa  very 
lavoorably  received  bjr  political  economists,  who  aaw  th« 
eountry  m  a  comparatively  aound  moral  condition,  with  a 
paraimonioua  poor  law,  while  the  lavish  system  of  England 
aeemed  to  prtHnote  profligacy  and  idleneas.  But  from  the 
lima  when  these  doctrines  were  first  promulgated  to  the  com- 

eetion  of  the  great  change  of  the  Enallsh  jjoor  law,  a  vast 
tenial  alteration  had  taken  place  in  uie  social  economjr  of 
Scodand.  The  comparative  low  rate  of  wages,  attracting 
manufiustoiing  capital  from  England,  had  caused  a  more  than 
average  migration  of  the  rural  labourers  to  the  manufacturing 
districts,  ami  a  peculiariy  ra|Nd  increaae  of  the  city  popola- 
It  waa  found  that  with  theae  complicated  materiala,  the 


mnnle  parochial  ayalem  adapted  to  a  atate  of  aodety  where 
each  man  watched  over  the  mterests  and  the  conduct  of  his 
neighbour,  waa  incapable  of  grappling.  It  waa  found  that 
even  for  poor  coun^  districts  toe  system  was  unsuitable, 
because,  tnouf^h  still  far  behind  the  English  system  in  profu- 
sion, the  administrators  were  compelled  by  the  voice  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  become  more  iibml  in  their  dispenaabona, 
while  the  managera  of  the  country  parishes  not  subject  to  the 
same  influence,  kept  down  the  allowances,  and  thus  gave  the 
poor  an  inducement  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  aettlement  by 
three  years'  industrial  reaidence  in  the  dtiea.  Dr.  Chalmers 
waa  tM  great  champion  of  the  old  avatem.  With  the  aasist- 
anoe  of  some  enthusiaatic  followers,  he  organised  the  adminia- 
tration  of  a  pariah  in  the  poorer  parta  of  Ghngow,  as  a  do* 
menstratioD  of  the  efficiency  of  which  the  aystcm  waa  capable. 
It  waa  a  very  pleasing  pictnre,  but  the  public  aoon  feit  that 


the  anoceaa  with  which  one  energetic  individual  and  hia  en- 
tfaunastic  followers  might  voluntarily  perform   the   dutiea 

rnrally  exacted  bylegal  compulsion,  wu  no  sufficient  ground 
believing  that  the  reat  of  the  community  can  be  at  all 
timea  and  in  all  placet  depended  upon  for  the  performance  of 
ooeroua  public  aervicea  without  the  coercion  of  law. 

The  public  were  first  awakened  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
Scottish  poor  law  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Alison,  a  pbysidan  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  profeaaor  of  the  prscfice  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
venity.  Having  frequently  administered  prafeasional  aervicea 
lothe  poorer  dassea,  he  ahowed  from  his  own  experience 
that  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  provision  afibrded  to  those 
who,  by  inability  to  work,  or  bad  scaaona,  or  revulsions  in 
trade,  were  reduced  to  want,  was  an  extensive  cause  of  dis- 
ease, vice,  and  misery.  The  city  population  speedily  answ«ned 
lo  this  appeal,  and  associations  were  formra,  and  inquiries 
made  in  varioua  directiona.  It  waa  shown  that  the  amount 
ttxpended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland  amounted  to 
little  more  than  a  aixth  part  of  the  aun  'istribut«^  throughout 
an  equal  population  in  England  by  tLe  economised  poor  law. 
In  Encland,  the  expense  of  aupporUng  the  poor  amounted  to 
flf.  lOfct  per  head  of  the  population ;  m  Scotland,  to  la.  2k/. 
In  aome  Of  the  Highland  parishes,  whence  the  moat  deatitute 
objeda  emigrated  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  allowances 
were  lodicnMslv  small ;  and  a  Report  made  to  the  General 
Aasembly  of  tne  Church  of  Scotland  in  1899,  enumerated 
Inalnoea  where  anma  averaging  from  9$.  to  la.  yeariy  were 
aoleomly  awarded  to  destitute  people,  aa  the  provision  which 
the  poor  law  made  for  their  wanta.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
diacoasioo  of  these  aBattera  had  a  tendency  gnuittally  to  in- 
I  the  amount  of  the  provision  for  the  poor.    Tfaie  prac- 


tioe of  assMsm lilts  made  considerable  progfns,  and  a  return 
lo  pariiaaBent  in  1343  ahowa  that  between  1836  and  1841  the 
anma  laiaed  bjr  asaeasmcnt  had  increaaed  from  89,10irto 
123,8382. ;  while  the  sums  raised  by  voluntary  assessment  had 
riacn  fhmi  13,829/.  to  22,385/.  A  commiffiicm  « as  at  last 
^fioiQlcd  lo  inquirt'  into  the  wholo  ftMv  of  the  rubjcct,  and 
ler  hearing  murfa  miiicnce,  they  pn^rntcd  a  Ilrport, 


paniedbfavol«BnDODaappeMlix,iDl343.  '^^  ij,  u 
propoaea  in  diia  Report  were  auppoaed  la  he  of  a  avibM 
narrow  nature;  the  oonntry  exprsaKid  diwsiiifiUm  vt 
them ;  and  in  1845  a  meaasre  waa  paamd  cmbodj^  aIitv 
tiona  considerably  more  extensive. 

Bjr  thia  act,  8&9  Vict.c  83,  a  board  of  mpcnvkr.  • 
appointed,  connating  of  peraona  connected  with  tbt  •■■  •«. 
bodiea  and  the  adminiatration  of  juatioe  ia  Seodmd,  vi!i  .v 
aalaried  member,  who  givea  constant  penaasl  stmo-.T. 
The  office  of  the  board  b  in  Edinburgh.  Thii  bar.  i 
endowed  with  ample  meana  for  aacertaming,  ia  all  |am  c  u^ 
country,  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  t^  aMhod  mm  \ 
the  s^ratem  of  relief  ia  adminiatered.  The  bovd  !■>,  bn«r. .-. 
no  directory  or  prohibitoffy  control  over  the  proetni.-o' 
the  local  boarda.  Theae  bodiea  are,  however,  K^aixttan  h 
the  act  In  the  rural  parishes  where  there  is  sb  tmm  %l 
the  local  board  ia  to  conaiat  of  laadowncn  la  the  cyia:  i 
20/.  annual  value,  the  kirk  aeaaion,  and  certam  c)sck4  n^ 
aentativea  of  the  other  rate-paym,  accowtiiy  lo  ibe  wmit' 
fixed  by  the  board  of  aupervinon.  In  citj  mriibu.  u^' 
boarda  are  each  to  conaiat  or  four  penooa  naaco  by  ik^  ca- 
^tratea,  deputiea  not  exceeding  four  from  eaeh  kiri  »».#. 
m  the  city,  and  certain  elected  persona  aooordiBg  Is  s  aa6r 
and  qualificatioo  fixed  by  tbe  board  of  sBiMnawa.  h 
pariahea  where  there  ia  no  aaseasment  the  aisiunisiiii  »  » 
continue  under  the  old  STStem.  There  b  thm  ia  tks  in  » 
machinery  for  levying  or  exacting  a  rata  for  the  potr.  «'«• 
m  thoae  pariahea  where  the  persons  more  iwai  ilaif ly  na- 
oeroed  agree  to  auch  a  meaaure.  It  la  held,  hoecnr.  tic 
the  facilitiea  which  the  atatnte  givea  the  poor  far  ffsruc 
from  the  respective  parochial  anthoritiea  the  refirf  is  vt  i 
they  are  entitled,  will  render  it  neeeasaiy  lo  pal  bmr  ntn  •- 
funda  at  the  disjpoaal  of  the  diatributors  of  relief,  mAiL^m 
only  be  accompuahed  throoffh  the  avatem  of  saMsnacat  Vli>i 
persons  apply  for  relief,  it  la  provided  that,  thoagb  thn  U'* 
no  aettlement,  if  the  daim  would  be  joat  m  the  <sk  «i  '•.-.' 
having  one  in  the  parish  mhen  it  b  made,  ndaiilipatr  ru 
be  afibrded  them  till  it  ia  determined  what  pariib  ii .«  * 
When  relief  ia  refuaed,  the  applicant  may  apu/to  tbr  rii^'l 
who  may  grant  an  order  for  temporsry  relMf,  sad  thra  bn- 
partiea,  and  decide  whether  the  ^iplioant  ia  or  b  aoir:.  -^ 
to  relief.  In  thia  form,  however,  neither  the  Aeri  air  r* 
other  judge  can  decide  on  the  adeqmaejf  of  ivM.  T-- 
initial  atep  to  any  judicial  anpeal  against  the  saoou  *'  *>- 
relief  afibrded,  ia  by  an  application  to  the  board  of  ii]«^-  -. 
and  on  that  body  reporting  ita  concurrence,  the  affli«-'  i 
placed  on  the  poor-roll  of  the  court  of  atsrina,  vkov  W  i» 
the  privilege  of  the  question  being  diacussed  gralik  h  '— 
act,  {irovision  ia  made  for  medical  attendance  aad  ■nr.-  - 
being  nart  of  the  system  of  panper  relief,  and  for  tkc  n  -> 
tion  or  pauper  children.  It  ia  provided,  that  far  ihr  pvp-« 
of  the  act,  pariahea  may  be  united  mto  '  ccmbmifwi '  < 
a  special  clause,  nothing  in  the  act  is  to  be  cbo«w<  ■  ^- 
titling  the  able-bodied  to  relief,  and  their  daim  lith« >"*  > 
the  atate  of  doubt  in  which  it  atood  before  the  |eww  tf '> 
act  Men  deaerting  their  wivea  and  chikbmi  art  m^  -^^ 
to  punishment  aa  vagranta,  a  proviaien  which  it  ii  bo9K  s.' 
afford  a  remedy  to  a  defect  which  has  long  diMsmmtf  > 
law  of  Scotknd-^the  absence  of  any  meana  by  vhidb  dr«rrt 
wivea  can  make  effectual  claima  on  their  hashmdi  ir  ^^ 
nance  to  themselves  and  their  diildrcn,  ■ilhaaf  s  PX^r 
action  in  the  court  of  aeanon.  By  the  new  act,  a  ai*  c- 
more  apedfic  mode  of  apportioning  the  aasesMsi  M*^ 
landed  and  other  property  baa  been  atteaaplad  la  WaMbc*^ 
but  thia  proviaionb  already  a  fruitful  aomtaerdnpft* 
litigation.  The  time  neeesaary  to  acquire  an  iadrnma  m- 
tiement  b  increaaed  from  three  to  five  yean. 
POPLARS,  POTULU8.  [Saucsrma,  P.  C/ 
POaCE'LLIA,  a  fbmtl  gcsiaa  of  UHmofti  'U-'^ 
allied  to  Bellerophon.  Frott  the 
(Levdild) 
PORES  OF  PLANTS.  [9fOMAT«,  P.  C] 
POROSITY  b  that  condt&si  of  — ^  "-^ 
consists  m  the  discontinuity  of  their  ■ 
betvrecn  these  bdng  calM  pocws  (frem  «^.  ^^^ 
Porosity  b  a  property  oommoo  to  all  the  badbi  m  ■r-*- 
at  least  we  know  none  in  which  the  partidas  are  caMT^ 
to  one  another.  In  aome,  as  apoa^  and  esA,  iht  r*^  ** 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  b  olhcn  they  migr  he  »mimi  •  * 
the  aid  of  a  micrascope.  In  bodiea  whoas  pares  tnw^'- 
manifest,  the  rxi«tencc  of  the  intrrvaU  brtvere  ifc*  *^^  * 
b  provni  b^  tarioua  rimdnstaaciea.  Tlma  waarr  or  ** 
brmg  contained  in  an  open  veaad  of  weed  owr  iW  ntv  • 
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rcoeiTer  of  an  air-nump  wO),  hy  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, be  foreed  tnrough  the  wood  ana  fall  from  thence  in  a 
snowcr:  liqtiids  also  are  froqaently  filtered  by  being  made  to 
pass  throagh  the  pores  of  paper ;  and  In  the  Florentine 
experiment,  for  determining  whether  or  not  water  is  com- 
pressible, the  fiaid  was  by  pressure  foreed  through  the  pores 
of  the  yessel  of  gold  in  which  it  was  contained.  Again,  the 
]X>rosity  of  bodies  is  inferred  from  their  elasticity  and  the 
wunds  which  are  heard  when  the  molecules  are  in  a  state  of 
vibration:  also,  in  transparent  bodies  ^and  the  most  dense 
metals  are,  when  rendered  sufficiently  thin,  found  to  be  trans- 
parent) it  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  light 
pass  through  them,  or  that  the  vibrations  of  an  setherial  fluid 
take  place  among  the  molecules.  Finally,  the  porosity  of 
bodies  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  thev  sufier  contraction 
of  volume  oy  being  exposed  to  cold,  and  oy  mechanical  com- 
pression, since  such  contractiona  can  only  take  place  in;  con- 
sequence of  the  particles  being  forced  closer  together  than 
they  are  in  the  usual  states  of  the  bodies. 

When  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  particles  of  the  former 
seem  to  introduce  themselves  between  those  of  the  latter,  so 
that  the  volume  of  the  mixture  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
volumes  of  the  separate  substances ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of 
the  mixture  of  alcohol  with  water ;  in  which  cases  the  particles 
of  one  of  the  kinds  of  substance  appear  to  enter  and  occupy 
the  spaces  between  the  particles  or  the  other.  The  intervals 
between  the  particles  of  gaseous  substances  are  very  great ; 
and  though,  in  some  cases,  the  volume  of  a  mixture  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  separate  gases,  yet,  in  others, 
it  is  equal  to  not  more  than  i,  j,  it  or  I  of  the  sum  of  the 
separate  volumes.  A  body  of  aqueous  vapour  composed  of  a 
volume  represented  by  2v  of  hydrogen  eas,  and  a  volume  v  of 
oxygen  gas,  is  equal  in  volume  to  2v  oiuy. 

All  material  substances  being  subject  to  attractive  forecs, 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  attractions  which 
take  place  between  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  which  are 
insensible  at  all  appredable  distances  from  them,  are  the 
same  as  that  general  attraction  which  extends  indefinitely 
through  space ;  modified,  however,  by  the  fi^;ures  and  mutual 
distances  of  the  molecules,  by  heat,  electricity,  and  perhaps 
by  powers  which  are  at  present  unknown  to  us :  but,  m  order 
that  this  hypothesis  may  be  admissible,  the  dimensions  of  the 
molecules  or  bodies  should  be  extremely  snudl  compared  with 
those  of  the  spaces  among  them ;  and  the  densities  of  the 
molecules  immensely  greater  than  the  densities  of  the  bodies 
themselves.  La  Place  estimates  O  Syst^me  du  Monde,'  ch. 
xviti.  4th  edit)  that  a  molecule  or  a  spherical  form,  whose 
diameter  is  one  millionth  cart  of  a  m^tre,  ought  to  have  a 
density  more  than  six  million  times  as  great  as  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  in  order  that  it  might  exereise  an  attrac- 
tion equal  to  that  of  terrestrial  gravity ;  and  he  observes,  that 
the  attractive  forces  exercised  by  the  molecules  of  bodies, 
which  are  probably  only  the  excesses  of  the  entire  attractions 
of  the  molecules  over  the  repulsive  forees  of  the  caloric 
in  the  intervals,  must  be  vastly  greater  than  that  of  gravity, 
since  the  actions  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  produce  visible 
inflexions  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  cannot  be  asserted  con- 
cerning the  attraction  of  gravity. 

PORTER,  SIR  ROBERT  KER,  K.C.H.,  was  born 
at  Durham  in  1780,  but  his  early  boyhood  was  passed  in 
Edinburgh,  whiter  his  mother  removed  upon  the  death  of 
lier  husband,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  English  army.  He 
was  the  broUier  of  Anna  Maria  Porter  and  Jane  Porter.  His 
strong  natural  disposition  for  the  arts  was  first  called  into 
activity  by  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald.  Sir  Robert,  then 
a  boy  of  only  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  was  spending  the  even- 
ing vrith  his  family  in  the  house  of  that  extraordinary  lady, 
who,  perceiving  his  fixed  attention  to  a  certain  battie-piece, 
explained  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  batties  of '45  ;  and 
she  proceeded  to  describe  the  battie  in  all  its  details  in  such 
glowing  terms  that  the  boy's  blood  kindled,  and  from  that 
XDOiaent  he  became  a  punter  of  batUes.  He  from  this  time 
was  incessantiy  skctcning  batUes,  and  his  mother  was  in- 
duced by  his  evidence  of  talent  to  take  him  to  London,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  instruction  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  His  mother  took  him,  in  about  1790,  to 
Westy  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  is  said  to 
liave  been  so  much  struck  with  tne  spirit  of  the  boy's  sketches, 
that  he  procured  his  admission  into  the  academy,  and  pre- 
dicted bis  certain  success  with'  confidence.  Sir  Robert's 
career  certainly  was  remarkable,  and  the  early  pert  of  it  as 
much  80  as  any  other.  In  1793  he  had  already  evinced  such 
extraordinaiy  progress  as  to  receive  a  commission  to  punt  an 


aHarpieoe  for  Shoreditcfa  chureh.  In  1794  he  presented  att 
altar-piece  of  Christ  allajring  the  Storm  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Portsea ;  and  in  1798,  another  of  St  John  preach- 
inff  in  the  Wilderness,  to  St.  John's  College,  Camoridge. 
His  most  extraordinary  productions,  however,  were  his  great 
battles.  In  the  year  1800  he  exhibited  an  inunense  picture 
120  feet  long,  in  the  Lyceum  Great  Room,  representing  the 
storming  of  Seringapatam.  He  is  said  to  have  been  only 
six  weeks  in  painting  the  picture,  and  yet  the  execution  was 
in  no  part  neglected.  West,  after  he  had  seen  it,  went  to  some 
of  the  academicians  then  occupied  in  preparing  the  exhibition, 
and  sdd,  '  he  had  just  looked  on  wnat  he  must  connder  a 
wonder  in  the  art:  a  work  of  such  dimensions,  finished 
throughout,  in  a  brevity  of  time  which  any  other  man  woahl 
demand  even  to  sketch  out  his  dengns,  done  by  young  Ker 
Porter,  hardly  then  in  his  twentieth  year.'  This  picture  was 
burnt  in  the  nre  which  consumed  a  friend's  warehouse  where 
the  painter  deposited  it  before  he  left  England  to  go  to 
Russia ;  but  the  sketches  exist,  and  were  sold  at  the  sale  of 
Sir  Robert's  efiects  in  1843.  Another  great  battle  was  the 
Siege  of  Acre,  exhibited  also  in  the  Lyceum  Room  in  1801 ; 
he  published  at  the  same  time  a  book  entitled  *  The  Siege  of 
Acre,  chiefly  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  great  historical 
picture  painted  by  Robert  Ker  Porter,  now  exiiibiting  atthe 
Lyceum,  1801;'  it  contains  spirited  etchings  of  the  picture: 
These  were  followdl  by  a  third  great  batUe-piece,  A^ncomt, 
which  he  presented  to  the  City  of  London,  and  it  is  still  m 
the  possession  of  the  corporation :  it  was  hung  up  in  the 
Guildhall  a  few  years  ago.  He  painted  also  pictures  of  the 
Battie  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Death  of  Sir  Ralpn  Abercromby. 
In  1804  he  went  to  Russia,  and  was  appointed  historical 
painter  to  the  emperor.  While  he  was  in  St.  Petersbuiw  he 
cabled  the  afiections  of  the  Princess  Mary,  tiie  daughter  of  the 
Prince  Theodore  de  Sherbatoff,  of  Russia,  and  the  marriage 
was  arranged ;  but  some  ministerial  differences  caused  him  to 
leave  Russia;  in  the  year  1811,  however,  the  marriage  took 
place,  and  the  princess  survived  him.  He  painted  at  St. 
Petersburg,  on  tne  walls  of  the  Admiralty,  Peter  the  Great 
planning  the  port  of  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg.  After 
nis  return  to  England,  about  1806,  he  published  *Tnvelling 
Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden.'  In  1808  he  accompanied 
Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  to  the  Peninsula,  and  attended 
the  campaign  throughout,  up  to  the  closing  catastrophe  of  the 
battie  or  Coranna.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published 
some  anonymous  letters  from  Spun  and  Portugal. 

After  his  return  from  a  second  visit  to  Russia,  after  his 
marriage,  he  published,  in  1813,  *  An  Account  of  the  Rosrian 
Campaign,'  and  he  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  the 
same  year.  He  executed  many  sketches  of  the  campaign 
in  Portugal,  and  some  Cossack  affidrs.  1817  to  1820  were 
occupied  in  his  extensive  travels  in  Asia,  of.  which  he  pab> 
lished  a  detailed  account  in  1821 -22—' Travels  in  Georgia, 
Persia,  Armenia,  Andent  Babylonia,  &c..  during  the  years 
1817-18-19-20,  with  numerous  engravings  of  Portraits, 
Costumes,  Antiquities,  &c.,'  2  vols.  4to.  In  this  work  are 
many  excellent  designs  in  ootiine  from  the  fine  characteristic 
antient  sculptures  of  Nakshi  Roustam,  Nakshi  Rajab,  Shiraz, 
and  Persepolis.  A  comparison  of  Sir  Robert's  representa- 
tions of  tne  bassi-rilievi  of  the  steps  at  Persepolis  will 
show  how  extremely  inaccurate  and  insufi^dent  are  the  pre- 
vious engravings  given  by  Le  Brun,  Niebuhr,  and  Charain. 
Some  of  the  figures  of  these  sculptures,  which  in  Le  Bran's 
time  (1704)  were  mere  headless  trunks,  are  represented  by 
Niebuhr  ('  Reisebeschreibung,'  &c.,  ii.  196),  half  a  centmy 
afterwards,  with  eyes  and  noses  complete,  but  executed  with- 
out the  least  skill  whatever ;  the  representations  of  Sir  John 
Chardin  are  not  much  better. 

In  1832  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  was  created  Knight  Cbm^ 
mander  of  the  order  of  Hanover,  by  William  IV. ;  he  was 
appointed  a  few  years  before  British  consul  at  VenezueUy 
where  he  resided  at  Caracas  until  1841,  and  he  painted  while 
there  three  sacred  pictures,  which  were  his  last  prindpal 
works ;  he  also  made  numerous  sketches  of  sceneiV  in  the 
meanwhile.  The  first  of  these  three  pictures  was  Christ  at 
^e  last  Supper  blessing  the  Cua  painted  as  an  altar»piece 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Protestant  burying-ground,  of  which  he 
had  procured  the  establishment ;  but  he  removed  it  afterwards 
on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  pot  up  in  Its  stead  a 
tablet  with  the  ten  commandments  in  the  native  language. 
The  second  was  our  Saviour  blessing  the  littie  Child  ;  and  the 
third  and  last  an  '  Ecoe  Homo.'  He  painted  also  a  portrait 
of  General  Bolivar.  In  1841  he  pud  his  last  virt  to  St 
Petersburg,  and  the  Cold  wmter  appears  to  have  iieen  too 
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Moei  for  hit  conitittttioD,  fhen  inured  to  the  warm  dimate  of 
VeneniebL  1^  Robert  Kuraself,  in  a  letter  dated  only  the 
Sid  of  Mar,  annoanoc4  his  intention  to  hi«  brother,  Dr. 
Porter,  of  Bristol,  of  embarking  immediately  for  England ; 
on  the  following  dar,  however,  a  letter  was  written  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  Britian  embassy  announcinff  his  death  by  apo* 
plezy.  Tlie  following  is  an  extract  from  3ie  letter : — '  Yes- 
terday Sir  Robert  went  to  court  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
emperor,  and  afterwards  he  made  two  or  three  vints  to  ]p?ate 
friends :  on  arri?ing  aft  his  home  about  three  o'clock  m  the 
afternoon  the  servant,  on  opening  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
perceived  that  his  master  was  holding  himself  in,  and  that 
ne  moved  to  the  door  with  much  dimctUty ;  but  before  he 
could  descend  the  steps  he  fell  down  from  the  effects  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  and  was  carried  up  stairs :  he  took  a  little 
water,  soon  after  which  consdousness  ceased,  and  he  expired 
at  eight  o'clock  this  morning  (May  4,  1842^,  in  his  sixty- 
aeccmd  year.'  His  effiscts  were  publicly  sola  in  London,  m 
March,  1843. 
CAihaumm,  1842-43,  and  the  Artist's  Works.) 
PORTFIRE  is  a  composition  oonsistinff  of  saltpetre,  sul- 

eur,  and  mealed  gunpowder,  mixed  together  by  bemg  rubbed 
tween  the  hands,  and,  after  beinff  passed  through  hair-sieves, 
mobtened  with  spirits  of  wine :  the  mixtare  is  then  rammed 
or  driven  into  a  paper  case  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form, 
and  less  than  an  mch  in  diameter.  A  piece  of  portfire  six* 
teen  inches  long  will  bum  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  match  for  firing  artillery,  in 
which  case  the  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  powder  are  in  the  pro- 
portioo  of  6,  2,  and  1,  respective! v;  but  it  is  frequentiy  em- 
ployed in  firing  mines  or  m  blastmg  rocks,  when  the  propor- 
tions of  the  like  ingredients  are  as  7, 2,  and  8,  respectively.  Tor 
these  last  purposes  the  portfire  is  attached  at  the  extremity  of 
the  trwn,  or  is  inserted  m  the  shaft  bored  in  the  rock  or  object 
to  be  blasted ;  and  the  fire  is  applied  to  it  by  a  match. 

POSIDONOMY'A.    [Posidofia,  P.  C.] 

POSSESSIO  FRATRIS.    [DxscnT,  P.  C] 

POST  HORSES.    [Posxnro,  P.  C] 

POTAMO'GETON  (from  v^nfm^  a  river,  and  the  ter- 
mhiation  vcroy,  which  probably  means  '  produced'),  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Endogenous  class,  and  the  natural 
order  PotamesB.  It  has  a  perfect  flower,  a  4-parted  perianth, 
4  sessile  anthers  opposite  to  the  divisions  or  the  perianth,  4 
ovaries,  and  4  drupes  or  nuto.    The  spedes  are  water-plants. 

P.  natatu  is  a  British  pUmt,  with  floating  ovate  stalked  leaves, 
the  petioles  phmo-ooncave  above,  the  nuts  large,  rounded 
on  the  back  when  fresh  keeled ;  when  dry  the  peduncles  are 
equal.  There  is  a  creeping  rhizoma  at  the  bottom  of  ^ 
water.  The  roots  are  sometimes  eaten  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia 
by  men,  but  in  more  temperate  regions  are  fed  on  only  by 
awans,  who  devour  them  with  avidity. 

P.  critprnt  has  a  compressed  stem,  pellucid  oblong  linear 
leaves,  scmle  and  wavy,  the  nuts  with  lone  beaks,  keeled  on 
the  back  ;  when  dry  the  peduncles  are  equal.  It  is  a  native  of 
Great  Britain. 

P.  dmtm  baa  its  leaves  all  opponte,  pellucid,  daspinsr, 
elliptioal-laaceolate  or  lanceolate ;  thesfttkes  shortiy  stalked, 
ultimately  reflexed;  the  spike  is  4-flowered.  It  is  found 
in  ditches  and  ponds  of  water  in  England.  Ducks  feed  on 
the  seeds  and  leaves  of  both  these  species,  but  they  serve  a 
more  importaat  purpose  in  siving  out  oxygen,  and  rendering 
the  water  respirabie  for  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals. 
There  are  twenljr  British  species  of  Potamogeton,  and  Haller 
am  that  in  the  Swiss  lakes  P.  Menratum  grows  to  the  lengtii 
Of  firam  10  to  20  &thoms,  forming  extensive  subaquatic  forests. 

(Bame«^s  <hiame§qf Botany:  BMngton'u Manual rfBri- 

POTAUOMY'A,  ajenus  of  Conchifera  from  Uie  fresh- 
water strate  of  Headon  Hill,  m  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Sowerby.) 

POTENTILLA  (poUm,  poweriul,  from  the  supposed  me- 
dioal  qnalitiea  of  some  of  the  species),  a  genus  of  plants  belong, 
i^g  to  the  natural  older  RosacesB.  It  has  a  concave  calyx 
from  4-to  6-parted,  with  4  or  6  bractlets ;  there  are  from  4 
to  6  petals,  numerous  stamens,  a  lateral  or  nearly  terminal 
style.  The  fruit  oonnsts  of  numerous  small  nuts  placed  on  a 
flattish  dry  receptacle ;  the  seeds  pendulous  or  ascending,  the 
ndide  superior ;  the  flowers  white  or  yellow,  rarely  red. 

P.  rqptoJM,  Creeping  Cmquefoil,  is  a  common  British  spe- 
des :  it  b  found  likewise  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  stem 
is  filiform,  procumbent,  and  creepinff ;  the  leaves  quinate  and 
stalked ;  the  leaflets obovate,  serrated;  the  peduncles solitair; 
carpels  granulate,  scabrous.  The  flowers  are  large  bright 
Tellow,  and  on  long  haiiy  axill#*v  stalks.    It  appears  to  have 


been  the  ofiictnal  f^t  of  the  antieDts,  md  b  tk  nni^\. 
Xov  of  Theophrastus,  ix.  13,  and  of  Diacofidcs,  h,  41  ]" : , 
mentions  it  as  Qouiquefolium,  25,  9.  37, 10.  It  b«iU  »^i 
as  a  febrifuge  bjr  some  prsctitiooers. 

P.  iarmaiHua  has  a  procumbent  or  ascending  Htm,  trruv 
sessile  leaves,  and  longitodinally  wriakled  csrprit;  t*# 
leaflets  are  acute  and  somewhat  hairy.  The  ilovcn  vt  \r^\t 
yellow,  small,  with  the  parts  of  the  calyx  sad  eoidli  m  i  n 
on  slender  hairv  stalks  much  longer  thsa  the  lavo.  !• 
is  the  Ibrmmtiua  erecta  of  Lmneiis.  It  sboonds  is  Gr  .• 
Britain.  The  roots  are  very  astringent,  sad  have  bm  btv 
medicinally.  In  the  Western  Isles  of  Sootlsod  nd  the  f  vi . 
neys  they  are  used  for  tanning  leather,  end  ire|n(Mr.'* 
to  oak-bark.  They  are  also  used  for  dyetag  a  red  cu  - 
We  are  told  that  pies  are  fed  on  them  in  KUumej,  and  iu , 
are  also  thought  to  oe  serviceable  in  some  ditcsM  tovL'i 
sheep  are  subject. 

P.  ansenna  has  a  creeping  stem,  mtempledly  pa:  * 
leaves ;  the  leaflets  numerous,  oblooff,  acutely  lemtr, «  it 
beneath ;  the  peduncles  solitanr.  The  flowert  ire  Uip  i.! 
yellow,  and  the  leaves  form  a  favourite  food  with  gwx  >  * 
are  sometimes  used  as  pot-herbs.  Its  roots  ire  ettn  bad 
hogs  and  men ;  they  taste  like  a  parsnep,  but  are  null :  " 
common  people  roast  or  boil  them  for  food.  Is  the  U.  . 
of  Tiray  and  Col  they  answer  in  some  mesmre  the  par;<-< 
of  bread,  and  have  been  known  to  support  the  InhibitiaD  • 
months  together  during  a  time  of  scaraty. 

The  leaves  of  P.  fruiicom  and  rypcdm  ut  esijilojr;  o 
Siberia  as  a  substitote  for  tea. 

P,  kiria  has  a  pilose  erect  few-flowered  item;  thel<ti<i 
with  5  or  7  leaflets,  pilose,  and  cut  at  the  apex;  the  iti; 
lanceolate,  entire ;  tiie  petals  obcordate,  longer  thio  the  u 
It  is  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  South  of  France,  Sile»,&c  !• . 
is  the  nfrrd^vA\0F  of  Hippocrates  ('  Ulc.,'  880). 

All  the  species  of  FotentiUa  are  of  euj  cultiotioo,  v' 
aome  of  them  are  handsome  when  in  flower.  Tbcy  mil  r  > 
in  any  common  garden-soil  and  are  easily  propiptf^'  v 
dividing  at  the  roots  or  by  seed.  The  ihrulibf  kinds  vf  ^  -< 
proper  for  the  front  of  shrubberies,  snd  my  fm  ip-  .- 
m>m  cuttincs  planted  in  the  autumn  in  a  sheltered  i}tut*jr 

(Don,  (jraroener's  Dictionary;  Lindley,  Veyidk  K 
dom;  landiey,  Flora  Medica;  Babtngton,  JfnMu/y Z' 
Botany;  Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botany;  Frsss,  Spp  i* 
CkusicaA 

P0T£^RIUM  (from  Toryptov,  poterinm,  adrinlinr  t> 
or  cup,  one  of  the  spedes  being  mfused  in  drink),  t .  - 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Roasccv.  I'  *• 
moncecious  or  polyj;amous  flowers ;  a  4-cle(lt  csljx,  witb  * 
external  scales  at  its  base ;  and  a  ouadrsngukr  tube.  V' 
petals  are  wanting,  the  s^le  tomunai,  stsaeni  nvwfO^  • 
the  seed  suspended. 

P.  sanffttuorbay  lesser  Burnet,  is  an  herbaoeom  phut,  •  * 
a  slightiv  anffular  stem,  the  calyx  of  the  fnutqwdrur 
and  hardened.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  muDCRim 
ovate  coarsely  serrate  leaflets,  glabroos  or  dightlj  ht  n  > 
neath.  It  is  found  on  dry  calcareous  soils  in  Gmt  B-  - . 
It  forms  a  useful  fodder  for  cattie,  and  at  one  tiine  v«  '- 
tensively  cultivated  for  that  purpose,  but  ii  now  enf. ' 
superseded  by  aautfoin  and  other  artifidal  gnsKi.  ih  ■ 
Continent,  and  occasionally  in  this  country,  the  ycofig  '&'  - 
are  eaten  as  salad,  and  it  is  said  to  form  one  of  the  np^''  ■ 
of  the  favourite  cool  tankard.  It  is  said  to  ^ve  the  ur^ 
the  spedes,  from  the  custom  of  infusing  it  m  fiquon.  T* 
common  people  of  Siberia  eat  the  roots.  There  irr  ^  •  ■ 
nine  species  of  Burnet  described,  which  are  distributfd  •  * 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  The  hardv  bcrteccov  r*' ' ' 
will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil,  snd  sre  hert  pr^?^'-  - 
bvseeds,  as  most  of  them  are  littie  better  than  biesnal'  '" 
The  shrubby  spedes  thrive  best  in  a  light  rich  soiI,i»i }  ■  : 
cuttings  readily  take  root  under  a  hand-glask 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictionary;  Lindley,  Veaetdlt  i:-^ 
dom;  Babington,  Manual  ofBntish  Batny;  BonKtt,  '''• 
lines  of  Botany.) 

POTTING  OF  PLANTS.  When  plants  vt  ^  • 
srow  m  a  small  earthen  vessel,  fike  a  garden^wt,  w-  * 
dition  is  voy  difierent  from  that  to  which  the?  sresitm 
exposed.  The  roots  have  not  liberty  to  extend  the<wf  ^^^  • 
they  choose,  and  thev  are  either  oblised  to  grow  b»  - ' ' 
themsdves  or  round[  the  vessel  in  which  th^  sre  catf>^ 
they  are  likewise  exposed  to  great  varieties  of  tr«p^  ^ 
and  depend  on  an  uncertain  supply  of  mditnn.  it » i^'*^ 
fore  the  ol^t  of  the  careful  gardeno*  to  obviate  si  oi-  '^ 
possible  these  evils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  seosne  tW  •<*» 
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Uahed  in  the  fint  and  second  volnme  of  the  MMemaHcum. 
Details  and  eiaaples  are  given  in  Mr.  Davies' '  Solutions  of 
i^iestions  eontamed  in  Button's  Course/  1S40,  and  in  the 
12th  edition  of  that  coarse,  1841. 

But  the  matest  improvement  in  the  operation  of  division, 
and  one  which  contains  the  principle  of  a  class  of  improve- 
ments, is  one  which  Homer  called  the  synthetic  method, 
which  amounts  to  deferring  the  actual  steps  of  subtraction 
until  they  are  wanted.  If  we  were  to  proceed  one  step  farther 
with  the  precedmg  division,  —44  in  the  quotient  would  be 
followed  by  +77.  Thb  +77,  if  we  look  at  all  its  components 
from  the  beginning,  arises  from  +0—11—0+88.  in  like 
manner  —44  arises  from  +0+4—0-48.  Now  arrange  the 
process  as  follows:—' 

14-  8+  2+  0  +  0-rll-  1 
-8+0+4  -11  +  24-44 
+22+  0+0+0 
-48  +88 

4-11+24-441+77  +  13  -45 

Write  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  horizontally  a,  b,  c, 
&C.,  and  of  the  divisor  vertically  0,  9,  r,  &c.,  taking  care  to 
change  the  sign  of  every  term  of  the  divisor  exeqM  the  first. 
p|a+6  +  c  +  d  +  c  +/  +  ^+* 
+ii^+tir+ tts  + 11/ +»/ +t«7/+irf +^ 
+ry+rr  +  vs  +uw+xs  +ys 
+t«7^+trr+arr+yr 
+:r^+yy 


-2 
+0 
+  1 


+7 


tt+»  +  ir+«  +y|  +  ii'  +  f/ +  «/+«' 

Divide  a  by  p,  giving  «,  and  then  write  uq,  ur,  us,  and  ut 
m  the  successive  columns  which  follow  that  of  «.  Make  up 
+^+11^,  the  second  column,  and  divide  by  ^,  giving  v:  write 
vg,  VTy  tw,  ttf ,  in  the  successive  columns  which  follow  that  of 
o.  Make  u{>  c+tcr+og  and  divide  by  p,  nving  to :  write  tr^, 
tor,  i&s,  wt,  in  the  columns  which  follow  that  of  to,  and  so  on. 
Then  ti+t;+ir+  &c.,  will  give  the  coefficients  of  the  quo- 
tient, and  ti'+t/+  &c.,  made  from  the  columns  which  have 
not  been  used  to  find  quotient  terms,  will  give  the  coefficients 
of  the  romunder.  For  example,  we  want  to  find  some  terms 
of  the  quotient  of  a*+l  divided  by  af +a!«— 8ar: — 


-1 
+8 
+0 


1+0+0+0+   1 
-1  +  3  +  0+  0+0+  0+0 
+  1-3+12-21+60 
-4+  7  -20 


l-l+4-7+20| -41  +  60+0 

Hence  the  quotient  is  ar— l+4x— i  — 7dr-a+20dr-s,  and 
the  remsJnder  is  —  41ar-i+60x-». 

When  the  first  coefficient  is  anything  but  unity,  fractions 
are  introduced  into  the  quotient.  To  avoid  this,  proceed  as 
follows: — Let  a  be  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  the 
divisor.  Multiply  the  succesnve  coefficients  of  the  dividend 
by  1,  a,  a",  o*,  &c. :  turn  the  first  coefficient  of  the  divisor 
into  1,  and  multiply  the  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.  by  I,  a,  a", 
&C.  Proceed  as  above  with  the  coefficients  tiius  altered,  and 
suppose  that  in  the  last  line  the  quotient  terms  become 
if+v+t0+  &c.,  and  those  for  the  remainder  fi'+o'+  &c. 
To  find  the  true  quotient  terms  write 
u      V      w       ^ 

and  for  the  true  remainder  terms  write 
n'        ^ 

where  a"  is  the  last  power  used  in  the  quotient  terms,  repeated^ 
not  the  next  one  to  it.  Suppose  for  example,  we  are  to  divide 
c"+ma(*+m"«+6m*  by  2jr*+mV-3m*.  Here,  since  x 
descends  and  m  ascends  regularly,  we  throw  out  x  and  m,  and 
the  abridged  dividend  and  divisor  become 

1+1+1+5  and  2+0+1+0-8 
1248  1248 

underneath  which  we  have  written  the  multipliers.  Hence 
re  begin  irith  1+2+4+40  and  1+0-2+0+24 : 

1  1+2+4+40 

+  0    +0-2+  0  +24+48+48+864 

-  2  +0-  4+0+0+0 

+  0  +  0  -  4-72 

+24  +  0 


Hence  the  quotient  is 


I  f2+2+86l+20-24+48+864 


11_      2  m       2w^      86  8i» 
2a?'*"4a«"*'8s;*'*'l6? 
and  the  renuunder  is 

20m*^24«^    48«»    864  n^ 
16  *      32««''"64«*'*'l28««' 

One  of  the  easiest  modifications  of  this  rale  U  tKf  «!ii.  - 
of  or*  +  &r»— 1  + . . .  by  *— />  or  x  +p,  ss  apUiM  • 
Fbactioks,  DacoMFosiTioir  or,  P.  C.  S. 

POZZO  DI  BORGO  (sometimes  BARGO),  CARl^ 
ANDREA,  the  late  distinguished  diplonitaiti  «»  ar  ' 
that  considerable  number  of  remarkable  men  prodaced  U  ;v 
island  of  Corsica  in  the  earlier  part  and  middle  of  the  ivfrr? 
tory.  ^  His  family  had  ranked  amonff  tiienobititjof  t^i-u- 
ever  since  the  twelfth  centuiy ;  and  he  wis  bora  os  tbr « 
of  Mareh,  1764,  at  Ajaccio,  also  the  native  place  of  Nai^.*  - 
Bonaparte.     The  latter  was  the  vounger  bv  fife  rnri.  !«- 
they  were  in  earlv  life  intimate  niends.    After  kai^v  '^• 
ceived  a  careful  elemental^  education  in  hie  om  ctup: 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Pia;  %^tm  \ 
had  not  long  retorned  when  Cornea,  now  under  tbe  d(Am.". 
of  France,  was  excited  and  shaken,  like  sU  the  rot  of  u' 
kingdom,  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutian  of  1789.  Uf  &« 
attached  himself  to  General  Paoli ;  and,  under  tbe  pn^r 
of  that  venerable  head  of  the  patriots,  he  waiappoblfd.  lic: 
with  General  Gentili,  to  proceed  to  Paris  witL  the  tliK«< 
Corsica  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  bsviaif  dediH  *> 
island  an  integral  }>ortion  of  the  Frondi  temtoiT.  Tki  r  •. 
sion  led  to  his  being  nominated  a  member  of  tlie  Lv 
tive  Assembly,  which  commenced  iti  nttiDgi  b  yy- ^'* 
1791.     While  occupying  this  position  he  is  iteted  tohti^i:- 
tracted  considerable  notice  by  the  knowledge  md  tii<-:  \ 
showed  in  the  diplomatic  committee.    Wheo  tbe  Lrr<w>: 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  in  September,  1793,  be  me^K  • 
Corsica,  and  there  joined  Paolt  in  those  efibrti  by  ti :.  '^ 
accomplished  the  liberation  of  his  country  for  a  mvs  "" 
France,  and  the  restoration  of  a  native  rofensieDt  nsorr  n 
protection  or  supremac;^  of  England,    nben  tbe  mv  c"-'- 
tution  was  established,  in  the  summer  of  1794,  Pon.  ^y* 
previously  acted  as  one  of  the  Secretariei  of  tbe  Gf  1*1 
Consult  held  at  Corte,  br  whidi  the  comtitstioB  irn  Cftr 
up,  was  appointed,  according  to  his  iHographer  M.  Q*^* 
President  of  the  Coundl  of  State,  that  is,  we  mm,^' 
Board  of  Council,  nominated  by  theKingof  Eaglndtoi*^ 
the  Viceroy.    When  the  Englnh  abandoned  Coraa.  a  "  •* 
he  came  to  this  country  with  the  Viceroy,  Sir  Gilbert  £I.-t 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Minto)  ;  and  he  remsined  beiv  feri» 
a  year  and  a  half.  While  m  England  Poiso  was  coeadrs » 
the  principal  adviser  and  agent  of  the  French  rrfaeen  &' 
it  is  from  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  maydtto  tben&  ^ 
not  the  formal,  commencement  of  his  dipiooslic  ever,  li 
1799  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  heattemj^  >&«*"- 
fully  to  bring  about  a  coalition  between  Aostiia  nl  R^^ 
He  continued  to  reside  at  Vienna  during  theiboit  pn^*  ^ 
followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens.    Soon  aftar  the  mowi'v-- 
ment  of  hostilities  (in  Mar,  1803),  be  eatei^d  tbe  tfif^" ' 
service  of  Russia,  in  which  he  spent  tbe  resuinder  oft 
Having  been  made  a  CounciUor  of  State,  he  vai  fint »"  ' 
a  mission  to  Vienna,  whence,  afler  a  few  nootbs,  be  «-• '  * 
spatched  in  the  character  of  Rossian  eonuusnooer  to  tbe  r^* 
composed  of  English,  Russian,  and  NeapoUtsn  fofm  ^  " 
Nortii  of  Italy.    After  die  battie  of  AnsterlttE  sod  tt  *  •" 
of  Presburg  f  December,  1806}  he  leturned  to  >VntJ  i 
thence  pro^eaed  to  Petersburg.    When  Praass  rm  k-. 
Na|K>leon  m  October  of  the  year  following,  sod  vti  x**  - ' 
be  joined  by  Russia,  Pono  received  the  nilittfT  *ri 
colonel,  and  was  to  have  accompanied  tbe  empcnr  « <^' 
his  suite,  when  the  sdieme  of  the  coafedeiatei ««  ^  > 
the  ground  and  annthihited  by  the  fetal  battie  of  Jim  '*' 
October,  1806).    He  now  proceeded  onee  wm  t»  >*'•*<• 
where  he  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  induce  Avta  u  - 
to  take  up  arms.    Meanwhile  war  bad,  at  tbe  isftipi'  - 
France,  been  declared  agamst  Russia  bv  tbe  fVvte f^^J,^" 
cember,  1806)  :  and  in  tiie  beginning  of  tbt  vesr  X^J^ 
joined  the  English  fleet  which  was  sent,  Oder  Sir  jVv 
Duckworth,  to  force  die  passage  of  tiie  DferdsaHleL  H' «' 
present  in  the  battie  fought  between  the  Rasnsa  md  i-^ 
fleets  near  the  island  of  Tenedos  on  tiie  1st  of  Joli.  vi<* 
Turks  were  signally  defeated.     But  on  die  Ttb  of  tV  *" 
month  Russia  made  neace  witili  Fiaooe  by  tbe  trestr^  • 
one  of  tiie  articles  of  whkh  provided  fer  an  sraistxv  farciT' 
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Mum  fbrwiigcs,Mdi  yctr^wMf  mnmg  a  wpirate  pr»- 

■cripdoii,  md  oeniBg  to  be  exigtble,  if  not  nirmd  for,  in 

tlie  lapw  of  tiiree  yem  from  the  tine  wlwn  it  beoune  doe. 

PRSENTAtlONTOALIVING.  [Adtowboit,  P,C.] 

PRESENTMENT  OF  A  BILL  OR  NOTE.      [Biu. 

or  EXCBAHQS,  P.  C J 

PRESS,  BRAMAH*8,  or  HYDRAULIC.  [Htdeav- 
uct,  P.  d,  p.  884;  BAHBAFAt,  P.  C.  8.,  p.  169;  Oim, 
MAMOPAcrumB  or,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  874.] 

PRESS.  [PsiimirG-Pmni,  P.  C.»  p.  18 ;  Scbsw-Pros, 
P.  C,  p.  Ill ;  Oils,  Mutofactobb  of,  P.  C.  8.,  p.  874.1 

PRESS,  LIBERTY  OF  THE.    [Cbwoiotip,  P.C.S.] 

PRESTON,  THOMAS,  wis  ft  master  of  arts  of  Cam. 
bridge  and  ft  fellow  of  King's  Cdleffe ;  and  be  was  afterwards 
crcftted  ft  doctor  of  law  and  master  of  Trinity  Hall.  In  1564 
be  acted  witb  mat  applause  before  Queen  Elisabetb,  in 
Rigbtwise*s  Lfttm  play  of  Dido.  About  tbe  same  time,  or  a 
litle  earlier,  he  wrote  *  A  Lamentable  Tragedy,  mixed  full 
of  pleasant  mirth,  contdning  the  life  of  Cambises  king  of 
Pernft,  &c.,  and  last  of  all  bis  odious  dentb  by  God*s  justice 
ftppointed  :  done  in  such  order  as  followeth.'  This  rude  and 
imperfect  old  piece  is  curious  from  its  early  place  in  the  historr 
of  the  Enfflish  dnuns ;  but  its  tumidity  made  it  ft  fftir  mariL 
for  Fabun  in  proposing  to  be  tragical  *  in  King  Cambyses' 
vein.*  The  plav  is  printed,  from  the  undsted  bladi  letter 
edition,  in  Hawkinses  *  Origin  of  the  English  Drama,'  1778. 

PRIMULA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Primulaceae.  It  has  a  tubular  5-deft  calyx,  ft  aal?er- 
shftped  reffular  oorollft,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  or  longer ;  ft 
spreading  limb  in  5  rather  deep  iuTeraely  beert-shftDed  obtuse 
segments ;  ft  free  1-celled  owy,  with  ft  free  central  plftoentn. 
It  has  ft  ca^Htate  stigma  and  1  style.  The  fruit  is  ft  cftpaule 
with  numerous  roundish  aeeds. 

P.  vuhariSf  Primrose,  is  one  of  our  commonest  British 

£mts.  It  has  oblong,  orste,  wrinkled  crenate  leaves ;  single 
werod  scftpes  and  a  tubulsr  calyx ;  linenr,  bnccolftte,  atten- 
uated teeth  Tcry  acute ;  the  limb  of  the  corolla  fiat  It  is 
found  in  woods  and  thidLCts,  and  is  one  of  the  eariiest  of  our 
spring  fiowerk 

P.  ektiiar.  Ox-lip,  has  ovftte  leftTes  contracted  below, 
wrinkled  and  denticulate,  many-flower  umbellste  scapea,  a 
tubulftr  calyx ;  lanceolate  acute  teeth ;  the  limb  of  the  corolU 
ooooare,  witli  coniale  ovftte  segments ;  nodding  flowers  and 
erect  fruit  It  b  found  in  woods  and  meadows,  but  rarely  in 
England. 

P.  nem.  Cowslip,  has  ovste  wrinkled  crennte  Icftres,  con- 
tracted bdow,  many-flowered  umbelbite  scapes ;  a  bell-shftped 
calyx,  rather  downy,  with  short  OYftte  teeth ;  the  limb  of  the 
oorollft  concftve,  or  cup-shftped,  of  ft  deeper  yellow  on  the 
upper  nde,  with  6  orange  spots.  It  is  (bund  plentifully  in 
mendows  and  pastures  in  England.  The  flowen  possess  well- 
nmrked  sedntiveand  dinphoretic  qualities,  and  make  a  pleasant 
soporific  wine.  The  fmh  root  has  also  ft  smell  resembling 
ftnise,  ftnd  wfts  formeriy  employed  as  ft  tonic  medicine  and 
also  as  ft  diuretic. 

P.Jarmofa  b  distinguished  by  its  mesly  oborate  lanceobte 
leftves,  oblong  orate  c»yx,  lineer  teeth,  ftnd  obcordnte  ser- 
nents  rounded  below,  distant,  snd  as  long  as  the  tube.  It  is 
found  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  b  called  the 
Bird*s-eye  Primrose. 

P.  seoiieam  found  only  in  tho  North  of  Scotland.  It  b 
known  bp  its  swollen  calyx,  with  short  orate  obtuse  teeth ;  the 
limb  of  the  oorolb  b  fbt,  with  broadly  obconUte  ftpproxlmftte 
segments  half  the  length  of  tbe  tube.  The  flowen  are  of  ft 
bluish  purple  colour  with  ft  yellow  centre. 

Tbe  leftves  of  P.  amnada  ftre  used  in  the  Alps  as  ft  remedy 
for  ooogfas.  Swine  ere  the  only  ftninuds  thst  feed  upon  eny 
of  these  species  ns  their  especial  sustenance.  Tney  are 
ralttftble  chiefly  on  eooount  of  their  beftutifol  eppeftrance  and 
their  eftriy  blotsoming. 

(Undler,  Fe^oUe  Xm^dom;  Lindlcy,  Flora  MtdSta: 
Burnett,  (hUlmei^BoUoiy;  Babmgtoo,  Mamui  <f  British 

PRlNGLE,  THOMAS,  was  bom  Janoaiy  8, 1789,  nt 
Blsikbw,  m  Tmotdale.  Scotland.  Hb  father  wu  ft  respect- 
ftblc  ftnner  in  Roxbttr|:hshirp.  Prindc's  right  limb,  when  he 
was  vcrr  young,  wftS  dislocated  at  the  hip-ioint  by  an  accident, 
Khich  tkc  nurse  imprudently  concealed  tul  reduction  was  no 
lt«i|rer  practicable,  and  be  was  thus  obliged  to  use  crutches 
for  life.  In  hb  fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar- 
V  school  at  Kelso,  and  three  years  ftfterwarxls  went  to  Edin* 
Uuri;b  to  cooipl«'tf*  hb  studJt'S  at  tho  university ;  after  which 
be  beoune  ft  clerk  to  the  Cummisf  ioncrs  on  the  Public  Records 


of  Beotbttd.    Hb  — ploywit  ww  aenly  Ibt  sT  oMkp 
old  reeoids,  and  hb  Sftlmy  wm  hanAj  wtltfmt  fcr  lib  bB 

In  181 1  Pringle  and  ft  IHend  pnblbbed  ft  perai  criU  «7W 
Institnte,'  whrnt  seems  to  hnfo  been  ssliried.  satf  steM 
tbem  some  praise  but  no  profit    In  1816  hs  m  §  c» 
tribtttor  to  '  Albyn's  Anthotonr,'  and  the  aa^  sf  s  »« 
in  the  '  Poetic  Mirror,'  ealled  *  The  Antai^  EionaK, 
whidi  was  prused  by  SooCt,  and  wss  the  origb  of  fmda 
aeiinftintftnoe  with  him.    Aboui  the  ssne  fine  Iw  v»  Utr 
with  the  project  of  establbhing  ft  msgaane  ai  s  rinl »» ?< 
*  Scots*  Magaxine,'  and  when  hb  phn  w«  yniit  vrii  ki. 
ranced  be  resigned  hb  situatioo  m  the  Register  Omct.  «bri 
he  could  renime  if  hb  project  was  unsiiecewfal.    Amun '  > 
coadhiton  were  LodLhsrt,  W ibon,  Clcghera,  Dr.  Brrvifer, 
and  Hogg.    Eariv  m  1817  tbe  « Edinburgh  HmAh  Um^ 
tine '  ftppeared,  or  whidi  Pringle  was  the  eifitor.    Ha  mi 
important  contributiott  to  the  first  number  «m  sa  •rtrio  a 
the  Gipsies,  the  chief  materiab  for  which  wen  fsrsidMl  ^ 
Scott,  unasked  for  and  gratuitously,  and  wUeh  Snn  Wt 
himsmf  intended  to  work  up  into  an  artide  kt  the '  (kartrHj 
Reriew.'    About  the  same  time  Pringle  heeasw  edli«r  oT  'i* 
'  Edinburgh  Star'  newspeper.    Tbe  msgsnie  mmiArut 
the  hands  of  other  proprietora,  end  chaged  ill  tide  to  tW 
of  <  Blftckwood's  Msgaane,'  Pringle  still  cootfniac  Id  k  Jr 
editor,  st  the  same  time  that  be  became  Joint  editor  of*  (>•• 
stable's  Magazine ;'  but  dbputes  between  Prinde  ssd  IWI. 
wood  led  in  ft  short  time  to  ft  seperatMn.    Won  ttm  » 
toward  erent  took  place  he  had  married.    Ssea  sftenr^ 
he  published  *  The  Excursion,  and  other  Pocmi,*  wid  ir^ 
or  no  profit    Tbe  editorship  of  '  The  Star*  nevspi^  «« 
unprofitftble,  and  he  rengned  it ;  and  be  probshly  dm  *j 
little  emolument  from '  CoostaUe's  MscsKhw,'CorB  Jsm^. 
1819,  he  was  sgain  on  hb  former  seat  m  the  Regblcr  ()&« 
performing  the  laborious  dmdgery  of  •  eopyim  ckfi  l^  -y 
Record  Commission. 

Mesntime  Pringle's  four  brollien,  all  of  whom  vm  irvu 
had  become  more  or  leai  unprosperoos,  and  Is  (ripap< 


b* 


that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  govcraassttf^nf 
of  colonizing  the  unoccupied  territory  at  tbe  Caps  d  G«U 
Hope.  One  brother  had  preriouslr  emigrated  to  tW  Tt^ni 
Stfttes  of  North  Americs.  Tbe  other  bratheit  a^  tt  I- 
proposal,  though  the  eldest  brother  could  not  get  bii  ifin 
arnmged  in  time  to  accompany  tbem ;  but  he  ftmm^  *• 
follow  them,  and  Pringle  undertook  the  maaafeaHatU  L. 
farm  till  hb  ftrrival. 

The  party  of  twenty-four  penons^  cwisiniai  ^  f*-'  * 
men,  six  women,  end  six  cbildivn,  havrng  «A  ma,  sH'tii »' 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  April,  1820.    Ob  ik  ll* 
June  they  raached  Roodewal,  on  the  Great  Fab  li^f'  i- 
after  ft  todsome  msrch  of  some  dsys  arrived  al  their  ^^ 
settlement,  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  ralley  sf  A;  Bb'ss' 
River,  or  River  of  Baooons,  one  of  tbe  smaDsr  tribenm  -' 
the  Great  Fish  River. 

The  small  colony,  having  sarmoonted  the  fint  dAwM 
became  tolerably  prosperous,  and  Pringle's  bn*^'  *"' 
arrived  in  July,  18*22,  he  rengned  hb  fivm.  sad 
employment  at  Cape  Town,  as  bad  been  bb  a  ^ 
tion.    Scott,  Sir  John  Macpheraon,  md  oChcn,  Wl  n 
their  mfioence  with  tbe  colonial  aecifiary,  and  Pria('  • 
offered  and  accepted  the  situation  of  Cbrsrisa  m  the  r' ' 
ment  library.    The  mbry  was  only  7U.  a  rm,  brt  *&^, 
a  fair  ground-work  of  Income  to  a  woriung  ntrraiy  mm 
at  first  received  poplb  for  prirate  instractioa,  mA  M  ' 
conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faure,  a  Dairli  drri?"-- 
the  town,  made  arrangements  for  the  pahGestiai  «»  • 
riodical  b  English  and  Dutch.    Lord  Cbarks  Somrrst  * 
ever,  who  wss  then  governor,  on  being  annlisd  s»  «■  ( '  "« 
1828,  would  not  wrmit  any  joitreal  to  be  ^Mmh^ 
the  Government  Gazette.     Pringle  was  obficed  i''  -- 
and  wut  the  arrival  of  coamtssioneta,  who  bad  b«a  •  - 
by  the  BriUsh  government  to  examine  iala  the  90/f  «• 
colony.     The  commissioners,  when  tbey  arrived,  •;  " 
of  hb  plan;  but  their  powen  did  naC  eatnd  bry«^*^ 
making  m  report  to  the  home  goventment 

Meantime  Pringle,  in  roejimction  wiA  bb  frb»    ^ 
Fairbaim,  who  had  followed  nim  fWom  Sctitlaad.  ttk. 

K irate  academy  on  an  rxtenfive  scale,  wbkb  ass  rn»  < 
yond  their  expectations.    While  orcwfM  m^  *'  ■ 
business,  be  was  surprised  to  recelva  a  €ammmiat-m 
the  governor  aotboming  blm  to  rwaasmra  bb  pv**--  • 
plan  of  which,  it  seems,  bad  asel  wbb  Ae  sf«r«^« 
Lord  Bathursty  who  was  then  euSooUI  st^jimi/. 
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the  prisms,  made  to  approach  to  or  recede  firom  one  another, 
permit  ihe  instrument  to  be  used  as  a  micrometer.  It  was 
myentod  or  improved  hj  M.  Rochon,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  magnitudes  of  ter- 
restrial objects,  or  their  distances  from  an  observer:  it  has 
been  also  used  in  measuring  small  angular  distances  in  the 
heavens. 

The  two  prisms  may  be  of  Iceland  spar,  or  rock  crystal, 
and  eaoii  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  whose  principal  section 
is  a  right  angled  triangle,  as  ABC  or  A'BC,  and  the  two  are 
applied  in  contact  with  each  oUier  as  in  the  figure.  The 
pnsm  on  ABC  is  cut  so  that,  AB  being  the  axis  of  the  natural 


crystal,  the  face  passing  through  AC  perpendicularly  to  the 
paper  may  be  perpendicular  to  that  axis ;  and  the  prism  on 
A'BC  so  that  the  edge  passing  through  B  perpendicular  to 
the  paper  may  be  the  axis. 

Mow,  if  rays  of  light  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  surface 
which  passes  through  AC  perpenaicularl^  to  the  paper,  those 
which,  as  abe,  sufier  the  ordinary  refraction,  will  preserve,  in 
passing  through  the  double  prism  and  also  on  emerging  from 
thence  at  the  surface  passing  through  A'B,  the  same  direc- 
tions as  they  had  at  tneir  incidence  on  the  opposite  face ; 
while  the  rays  which,  as  of,  suffer  the  extraordmary  refrac- 
tion will,  on  arriving  at  the  surface  passing  through  BC,  be 
turned  from  the  original  direction  ana  take  some  other  as  <Jf 
towards  either  B  or  A'  according  as  the  crystal  is  of  the  kind 
called  attractive  or  that  which  is  called  repulsive  (suppose  the 
former^;  then,  on  emerginj^  from  the  surface  standing  on 
A'B,  the  rays  will  proceed  m  some  dh'ection  as/S;,  as  if  they 
came  from  points  corresponding  to  A  in  the  rays  ca  produoea, 
and  will  cross  the  ordinary  rays  in  points  corresponding  to  e. 
An  eye  placed  near  e  so  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  both  kinds 
will  perceive  two  imases  of  the  object  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded before  they  fell  on  the  prism.  The  constant  angle  at 
which  the  rays  are  inclined  to  another  is  measured  by  oeA,  h 
beinff  in  the  direction  of  rf  produced ;  and  when  the  prism  is 
of  Iceland  spar  the  angle  ae&  may  exceed  43  d^irees; 
when  of  rock-crvstal  it  may  amount  to  10  degrees. 

Let  the  double  prism  he  placed  between  the  obiect-glass 

O  of  a  telescope  and  its  focus,  the  face  standing  on  AC  being 

X  o  c ^A' 


towards  the  former  and  perpendicular  to  the  optical  axis ;  and 
for  simplicity,  let  the  ooject  be  a  straight  line  XY  in  a  ver- 
tical position  having  one  extremity  X  in  the  axis  OE :  then 
X  ana  y  being  the  foci  of  pencils  diverging  from  X  and  Y, 
after  being  refracted  through  the  object-glass  O,  the  line  xy 
may  represent  the  ima^  of  XY  formed  as  usual  by  the  ordi- 
nary rays  in  the  pencil  of  light,  and  ^y',  in  a  vertical  line 
passing  through  xy,  the  image  produced  by  the  extraordinary 
rays ;  the  angle  xkx^  or  yk'y*  being  that  which  was  denoted 
by  oeA  above.  Therefore,  if  the  angular  deviation  of  the 
images  formed  by  the  two  kinds  of  rays  is  small  enough  to 
permit  the  rays  to  enter  the  eye  near  £,  after  passing  through 
the  eye-glasses  of  the  telescope  (the  angular  deviation  not 
being  altered  by  the  refractions  in  those  eye-glasses)  corre- 
sponding points  in  the  two  images  will  in  general  appear  to 
subtend  some  angle  at  the  eye.  If  the  points  k  and  Jk^in  the 
prism  are  at  the  foci  x  and  y  of  the  object-glass,  the  two 
images  of  XY  will  evidently  coincide ;  but,  on  moving  the 
prism  towards  O,  the  images  will  separate  g^dually  from  one 
another,  the  angular  deviations  being  proportional  to  the  db- 
tance  of  k  from  x. 

Now,  on  the  exterior  of  the  telescope  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  its  axis,  there  mav  be  formed  a  scale  which,  by  means  of  an 
index  moveable  with  the  prisms,  will  serve  to  measure  any 
subtended  angles ;  thus : — The  angle  subtended  at  the  naked 
eye  of  the  observer  by  any  object  as  X  Y,  which  may  repre- 


sent a  ttnught  line  or  the  dkmetar  oft  ditriv  U,  Wim 
less  than  the  constant  angle  xkaf^  there  vill  be  faoiinf 
tun  position  of  the  prisms  at  which  one  extreaittT  Y  ^Hm* 
line  or  diameter  seen  bv  the  ordinarily  reftictM  nn « : 
appear  to  coincide  with  tne  opposite  extreattj  X  of  the  u-  • 
Ime  or  diameter  seen  by  the  extzaordioarilT  rcfiactMi  »m 
Then,  the  angle  which  the  same  object  subteadi  tt  tbr  l*% 
m  that  position  being  determined  tngononetnedQjor«(ik':. 
wise,  the  point  at  which  the  mdex  stands  ihottld  be  ibbIkH 
so  as  to  express  that  angle.  The  like  operstioB  bao^  ya. 
formed  for  an  object  subtending  a  dilEETeat  aa^  M  the  ne, 
if  the  interval  between  the  points  at  which  the  inda  msvi 
be  divided  mto  a  number  of  eanal  parti  coweipqmlis;  ts  tbi 
difference  between  thoae  angles,  and  the  diriaou  be  «•> 
tinned  in  oppodte  directions,  there  will  be  coottititad  tk 
required  scale,  by  which  the  ang^e  subtended  when  tbe  m^ 
of  any  other  line  or  disk  are  placed  in  cootM^  b^  morii^tk 
prisms,  may  be  measured. 

The  Pnmatic  Sextani,  invented  bv  Profemr  Ao^i,  n 
described  in  Zach*s  *  Correspondance  Astrooomiqiie,'  ion.  rt 
p.  654.  It  has  no  mirror,  bat,  nearly  at  the  pisoe  vboc  tie 
index-mirror  is  ntuated  on  a  common  sextant,  tboe  are  tn 
triangular  prisms  of  glass  whcae  panllel  edga  sn  pafa> 
dicular  to  tne  &ce  of  the  instrument  One  «  tbcK  ■  M. 
and  the  other  turns  on  one  of  iti  edges  by  the  molwaof  t^ 
index-bar,  the  broadest  faces  being  pardlel  to  each  oiWr,  »\ 
nearly  in  contact  when  the  index  is  at  the  lero  of  tbe  «c .  *^ 
telescooe  also  turns  on  a  juvot  near  the  prinai.  Tbr  itfi  ot 
light  falling  on  the  exterior  facea  of  the  prison  will,  aftrr  tio 
refractions  and  one  reflexion,  and  after  psamg  tbrmii  'i# 
telescope,  enter  the  eye  of  the  observer,  so  tbt,  bj  bi^jw 
the  index-bar,  the  images  of  the  objects  ham  vbrm  *»' 
ravs  proceed  may  be  nude  to  anpear  in  contact  vttb  twt. 
other ;  when  the  angle  subtendea  between  tbe  objivti  ••.. 
be  rather  greater  than  twice  that  which  is  dcKhbed  b}  ^ 
movement  of  the  index.  If  the  prisms  are  of  eoonoB  g^ 
and  the  broader  faces  of  the  prisms  make  with  eacb  odmt 
angle  of  90  degrees,  the  angle  between  the  objects ««-  > 
about  204  degrees. 

The  advantages  of  this  sextant  are  that  doable  lititod'*  ' 
the  sun,  when  on  the  meridian,  mar  be  obierfcd  bj  it,  t*'-. 
at  the  equator,  and  that  at  sea  toe  anterior  sad  ^*-^r 
horizon  may  be  bronght  in  contact,  and  tbostbe  aiD>ir: 
the  horizontal  refraction  majr  be  determined.  It  lu*  •* 
added  that  veir  litUe  light  ia  lost  by  re6ezioD,  and  tbit  turr 
is  no  parallax  for  near  objects. 

PBISTACANTHUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  placoid  fiibo,  fna 
the  oolite  of  Stonesfield.    (Agassis.) 

PRISTIS.  Three  species  of  this  genua  of  «»« i«  ■« 
tioned  as  fossil  in  the  tertiary  atnta  of  Eoghad.  (Mcnt 
Catalogue.) 

PRIVATE  ACT.    [PAMJAMmrr,  P.  C] 

PRIVET.    [LiouwmuM,  P.  C.  8J 

PRIVY  SEAL.  [Sioww,  S«al,  P.C.]  The  Lord  Kcr.r 
of  tiie  Privy  Seal  ia  amember  of  the  Cabinet, and  but lu-^ 
of  2000/.  per  annum.  By  an  Act  of  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  4^  y 
Commisuonera  of  the  Treasury  may  abolish  any  of  the  (c  • 
of  Clerks  of  the  Signet  and  Privy  Seal  wheo  diey  bc^^- 
vacant,  and  direct  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  tbe  rpa*: :; 

^Prize-money.  [Pbi»^Mok«t,p.c.]  Appra-*; 

and  sales  of  prize  and  capture  are  made  by  a«oti  ippitf '"^ 
by  the  commanders  and  other  commissioned  ofliont.  A  tf* 
tified  list  of  the  perM>ns  entitled  to  share  in  tbe  cspor  • 
transmitted  to  Chelsea  Hospital  by  the  coaunsadisf:  cosr 
There  is  a  penal^r  of  500/.  for  alterin^p  names.  Ai  w  •- 
of  three  months  from  the  receipt  of  pnze-mooey,  tbe  tim*  v 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  is  required  to  notify  m  the  *  Itfe- '  "^ 
zctte  *  and  in  two  London  morning  napen  that  disLrU. 
will  be  made  at  the  end  of  one  montn.  In  this  tf^'  •' 
the  share  of  an  individual  in  each  class  most  be  °^"^^ 
Shares  of  prize-money  due  to  a  non-commiinooed  o&ft-  ♦ 
soldier,  will  be  paid  only  upon  peraoosl  applicatko,  cr « 
wife,  or  child,  father  or  mother,  brother  or«iter,of  *-  '^ 
regimental  apcnt  of  his  regiment,  or  to  any  otker  rtz^^'- 
agent.  If  discharged ,  a  certificate  must  •<^«"I*"Jj^  *i.L, 
cation,  signed  bv  tiie  dergyman  and  one  of  the  cbiutb'*^** 
or  overseers.  Personating  or  falsely  aswming  j^^\] 
character  of  a  person  entitied  to  prize-money  wiib  fifw»J-'-^* 
intent  b  punishable  with  transportation  for  lifiM*  ^f  \ 
than  seven  years.  By  3  &  4  Vict  c.  65,  the  Pri»j  t^-j 
may  refer  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  nsttcn<;j»'';^ 
booty  of  war  (property  captured  by  land  forces).    Tn'  ' 
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ImeBcial  in  all  cm«s  of  WQrni»  bat  Its  effidcucj  dependf 
on  its  tonic  and  astringent  properties. 

A  few  only  of  the  nrepurations  and  uses  of  iron  can  be 
given  here.  Sesquioxide  of  iron  (rust,  or  the  sabcarbooate  of 
some  pharmacopoeias),  has  been  given  in  tic  douloureux,  in 
Tory  lai^  doses ;  in  some  instances  with  success.  It  is  like- 
wise useful  in  some  cases  of  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
jomti.  The  Tory  large  doses  in  which  it  is  required  to  be  given 
la  a  serious  impediment  to  its  use ;  for  not  only  are  the  patients 
averse  to  it,  but  it  doos  the  intestines,  which  require  to  be 
frequently  cleared  out  oy  a  brisk  cathartic. 

The  black  oxide  is  not  so  liable  to  objection,  as  it  la 
aore  readily  soluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  possesses  no  advantage  over  the 
nmple  chloride ;  the  tincture  of  which,  called  tincture  of 
seaquichloride  of  iron,  is  extremely  valuable,  as  an  emmena^ 
goguo ;  it  likewise  is  vei^  beneficial  in  eheckine  menorhagia 
proceeding  from  relaxation  of  the  uterus.  It  checks  hsBma* 
turia  from  relaxation  of  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys.    In  fre- 

ritly  repeated  small  doses  it  relaxes  spasmodic  stricture  of 
orethnu  But  the  sense  of  nausea  and  sinking  which  it 
causes,  render  patients  averse  to  its  repetition.  It  acts  as  a 
potent  astringent  when  employed  externally  or  to  mucous 
membrsnes  as  an  ii^jection. 

Sulj^iate  of  iron  can  be  given  in  small  doses,  in  pills  or 
otherwise.  Its  powers  are  often  much  heightened  by  com- 
bination with  sulphate  of  ouinia.  In  nervous  debility  and  in- 
digestion this  form  is  valusble. 

rerro-tartrate  of  iron  has  less  unpleasantness  of  taste  than 
most  of  the  other  preparations  of  iron,  and  is  therefore  more 
■oceplable  to  chilaren,  to  whom  also  the  vinum  ferri  is  much 
prescribed.  Both  these  are  nearly  superseded  by  the  citrate 
or  ammottio-citnite  of  iron,  which  can  oe  ^ven  in  the  form  of 
loaenge  or  ayrnp.  The  latter  given  m  warm  water  or 
lemoMde  is  relisned  by  most  childran. 

Iodide  of  iron  is  a  preparation  of  great  value  in  strumous 
disorders. 

The  same  ma^  be  said  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  a  prepa- 
nticm  formeriy  m  the  *  London  Pharmacopoeia,'  and  now  most 
nnjostly  excluded  from  it  In  the  phosphatic  diathesis  of 
feeble  subjects,  with  a  tendency  to  nckets,  it  is  invaluable. 
The  dose  for  children  is  a  very  few  grains,  cautiouslpr  in- 
creased. The  numerous  preparations  of  iron  recently  mtro* 
duced  by  chemists  have  not  oeen  sufficiently  tried  to  permit 
them  to  be  spoken  of  with  certainty ;  but  in  many  cases  their 
utility  is  obvious.  Of  these  the  chief  are  citrate  of  iron, 
Potassio-citrate,  Sodio-dtrate,  Zinco-citrate,  Magnesio-citrate, 
FeiTO-eitrate,  and  Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron  \  this  last  is  of 
great  service  b  tic  douloureux. 

Chalybeate  waters  often  furnish  the  best  medium  for 
administering  iron;  especially  when  the  iron  is  associated 
with  much  free  carbonic  acid.  Where  no  free  carbonic  acid  is 
present,  and  in  some  instances  even  where  it  exists,  the  water 
of  the  spiings  should  be  received  in  and  drunk  out  of  warm 
water.  This  often  prevents  the  spasm  which  b  apt  to  occur 
when  very  cM  water  is  suddenly  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Besides  being  reputed  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  salts  of 
copper,  iron  is  asserted  to  prove  an  antidote  to  other  violent 
poisons. 

Hydrate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  called  also  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron,  is  considered  a  trustworthy  antidote  against  arsenic, 
if  adminbtcred  promptly,  while  the  arsenic  is  yet  in  the 
stomach,  and  not  absorbed.  Prussic  acid  may  be  decomposed 
or  combined,  so  as  to  be  rendered  innocuous,  by  sriving 
prompt Iv,  first,  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass,  followed  by  a 
very  diluted  solution  of  the  proto-persulphatc  of  iron ;  the 
object  being  to  form  a  ferro-prussiate  of  potass  in  the  stomach. 
(See  *  Lancet,'  5th  October,  1844,  or  *  Pharmaceutical  Jour- 
nal,'vol.  iv.p.  373.) 

Phyiwloguxil£jyecUamiIhereg9e9aie£mvi^^ 
^-Iron  exists  both  in  plants  and  many  animals,  as  the  mammi- 
fens  and  birds,  constituting  an  essential  part  of  their  fluids  and 
aolids ;  but,  incorporated  as  it  is  thoroughly  with  them,  it  gives 
rise  to  none  of  those  phenomena  which  it  occasions  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Upon  the  living  tissues  iron  has  a 
tonic  influence ;  and  as  its  preparations  greatly  promote  diges- 
tion, they  excite  the  appetite  and  render  more  easy  the  ela- 
boration of  the  aliment  The  vitality  of  the  digestive  organs 
bmng  exalted,  they  extract  from  the  food  more  of  the  nutri- 
tious principles,  and  thereby  furnish  a  greater  quantity  fit  to 
be  assimilated. 

These  beneficial  effects  are  best  seen  when  the  medicine 
is  given  in  small  and  long-continued  doses,  or  in  the  greatly 
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diluted  state  in  which  iroo  oocon  ia  the  niasnl 
chalybeate  springs.  On  the  other  band,  cfaalfbeste 
at  times,  especially  if  in  large  doses,  pun  sf  the  t\^^^^^ 
nausea,  foeud  eructations,  and  great  aaiictj;  oatte<i«(&^ 
referable  to  the  immediate  impression,  a  sort  of  ooaurr.  * 
action,  which  the  preparstiooa  of  inm  make  or  cxcra«  it.-l 
they  reach  the  stomach,  upon  its  mternal  sarftcs,  md  tW 
nerves  which  are  distributed  upon  it  The  BaplcMsl  rfr  *i 
may  general  I  v  be  avoided  by  giving  itat  fintia  107  n.. 
doses,  gradually  increased,  or  £y  dilutiog  it  with  mm  1^^ 
table  substance  of  little  activity. 

Iron  given  in  large  doses,  when  it  reaches  the  'mia^ 
produces  in  some  persons  obstinate  coBsdpatioa,  ictuA. 
nied  with  a  sense  of  great  heat  in  the  lower  bell/;  m  tnnn 
it  occasions  colics  and  frequent  alvme  deiecfions;  akilc  t.± 
a  third  set  of  persons  none  of  these  efieds  feUow  in  «W 
nistration. 

Duringtheuseof  iron  the  lances  invariabljbecoattbUdT  u 
which  is  caused  bv  the  tannin  of  our  food  acting  spostlw  .1 ' 

In  respect  to  the  secondarjr  efiecti  of  iron,  die  vu>a\*1 
these  depends  upon  the  quantitjr  absorbed,  snd  the  It-sri  >.' 
time  it  has  been  given.   That  it  is  absorbed,  io  dok  iDim^\ 
and  carried  into  the  circulation,  is  proved  both  bf  iht  t :'  j 
of  it  beine  felt  over  the  whole  system,  and  bj  beia^  dmo  . 
recognisable  in  the  urine  on  the  addition  of  sa  D&im 
galls.   When  used  for  some  time,  chalybestee  iacnsK  r-i'  - 
the  power  of  the  heart ;   the  pulse  becooies  itiooftf  a 
harder-— effects   most  observable    upon  penom  prr^.  ' 
enfeebled  by  disease.     If  pernsted  m,  thej  esuie  ioni": 
arterial  action,  followed  by  febrile  commotkm,  snne  of  u  .\ 
and  haemorrhagio  discharges  from  diferent  parti  of  tbe  u> ; 
These  phenomena  show  Uiemselves  most  speedilr  in  f€>ri 
of  a  plethoric  habit  and  sanguine  temperuieot ;  un  1. 
rouses  the  absorbent  organs  wmm  sluggisn. 

The  functions  of  nutrition  and  asMmilstion  sre  c^j  < 
heightened  by  the  use  of  iron ;  but  if  it  be  too  lop;  p(nr\rr^j 
in,  diseases  of  over-action  ensue,  as  inflamnstioot,  btc*  *• 
rhag^,  &c.  These  symptoms  indicate  theDeowitTof  iv 
continuing  it 

The  preparations  of  iron  are  unqnestknsbly  eflieKi^*  - 
diseases  which  proceed  from  a  relaxation  of  the  ntbiib:  . 
the  livinff  tissues,  from  an  inactivity  of  the  repsrstive  «r  *•  - 
milative  function,  or  in  case  of  weaxness  proceeding  Tab  .  '• 
cient  supply  of  nervous  enersy. 

Hence  they  are  indicated  in  Ansemia,  in  ooanW^  •" 
from  debilitating  fevers,  and  other  tedious  diicatn.  a  •• 
as  after  some  of  the  more  acute  phlegmasia,  at  pocvi»  > 
the  cough  remaining  after  which,  if  not  oocauooctl  t;-  -•' 
organic  diange,  is  sooner  removed  by  preparstkni  ai  •'■• 
or  bark  than  any  other  means.  Chalybeaies  m  Um«- 
given  in  defective  menstruation  from  ddnli^  of  tbe  ov-i 
and  sometioies  in  sterility.  In  chlorosis  iroo  b  alsyn:  ■-' 
sheet-anchor,  while.it  is  also  very  servioesUe  ia  not  :••' 
of  dyspepsia,  also  in  worma  (m  which  the  m\f^-i^^' 
g^ven  in  iMTfe  doses),  in  passive  haemorrhages,  sm  »  '"- 
scribed  empirically  in  ftiany  of  the  Gachcxic,  ai  sovfol 

Chalybeates  are  found  useful  in  many  nervoui  doct^  • 
hysteria :  the  cough  which  is  often  present  in  thsK 090     -^ 
may  be  efiTectualljr  removed  by  preparmtioos  of  inn.    p/  > 
durations,  too,  ot  the  mamnue  (apt  to  be  coosiderrdiitA"^ 
corous  nature),  and  of  other  glands  in  hyitericsl  fnu^*^  •" 
often  dispersed  by  the  use  of  iron.    Some  of  tbc  ^'' ' 
tic  douloureux,  not  dependent  upon  organic  csoset,  u* 
cured  by  chalybeates.     Iron  has  likewise  beta  (ovsr  •    ^ 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  of  intcrmitteats,  ^r}'  "  ' 
quartans.     The  sulpnatc  is  given  in  the  dose  of  S^  is '  - 
of  water, — in  which  circumstances  it  can  oolj  srt  ocoor^ .  -. 
like  cinchona  or  bitter  tonics, — iron  bebg  snoog  &>'■'»- 
what  bitter  herbs  are  amon^  vegetable  remedies. 

Chalybeates  are  oon/ro-mdicated  in  plethora  s»i  & 
flammatory  diseases,  as  well  as  active  iuemorrtis^>  ^  -^ 
during  pregnancy  in  females  of  a  sanguine  teavmmniL 

PROPERTY-TAX.     [TixATioa,  P.  C] 

PROPYL^UM  (vpoir^Xmoy:  the  great  tntxwt  u 
Acropolis  of  Athens  was  called  vpovvXM,  in  the  plo'»>  -  -*' 
her;  Thucydidea,  ii.  13),  signifying  literalljr  a  forr-pc^-* 
one  detached  from  and  placed  m  aidvanoe  (rt  the  W  • '-  * 
which  it  gave  access,  is  used  as  a  distinctive  tem  \'  '• 
structures  through  which  was  the  entrance  mto  the  tor*-^ 
surrounding  some  of  the  Grecian  temples.    Uolitr^-'^* 
truncated  pyramidal  masses  or  moles  that  eodosed  ti^  >^'*^ 
court  of  Egyptian  temples,  on  the  entrance  side,  ^^''  • 
a  lof^v  square- headed  portal  for  access^  therein  latevu   ' 
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PRUNELLA,  a  mos  of  pknlt  belonging  to  the  natnnl 
crJer  IMatm.  It  Eaa  two  inferior  ftunens.  The  filammts 
MM,  one  branch  berran.  The  inthert  all  S-celled.  The  co- 
TOlk  ringent,  the  opper  lip  concave,  entire,  the  cdljz  ulti- 
■ntehr  doeed  and  oompreiied,  the  opper  lip  flat,  truncate, 
Mootbed,  the  lower  lip  bifid. 

P.  tmlgarii^  Self-heal,  is  a  native  of  Earope  and  Asia,  rent 
plentiful  in  America  and  Australia,  and  also  in  Enffhuid. 
The  leaves  are  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong,  toothed  or  deepl/ 
pinnatifid,  the  upper  lip  of  the  calys  with  short  truncate 
■lucranate  teeth,  the  lower  lip  with  ovato-knceolate  mucro- 
nate  teeth,  the  two  longest  stamens  with  a  straight  spmous 
root  at  their  apex.  The  flowers  are  purple,  white,  or  nearly 
red.  In  the  British  specimens  the  leaves  are  neariy  entire. 
This  phuit  is  considered  astrinsent,  and  was  formeriy  used 
In  fluxes  and  gargarisms  for  apthss  and  inflammation  of  the 
lances.    Its  repute  is  now  merely  in  name. 

P.  grandiflora  has  petiolate  ovate  leaves,  quite  entire  or 
toothed,  the  lateral  teeth  of  the  opper  lip  of  the  corolla  lanceo- 
late, the  corollas  km,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
oilyx.  It  is  native  tnrouffhout  Europe  in  woods  and  shadv 
places ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purple  or  violet  colour,  seL 
dom  white.  All  the  species  or  Prunella  are  showy  when 
in  blosaom,  and  are  therefore  worth  cultivation  in  flower- 
gardens  and  rock-woric.  They  grow  in  any  common  garden 
aoil,  but  thrive  best  in  a  damp  moist  situation.  Tney  are 
readily  propagated  by  seed  or  divirion. 

(Don,  Cfankner's  JHcUonary;  Babington,  New  Britiah 
Boiaw:  Lindley,  VeffetaUe  XmgdonL) 

PRUSSIC  ACID— ilfedfeo/  Proptrtiea  of.  This  acid, 
tenned  also  hydrocyanic  add,  has  bec»i  descrifaNed  according  to 
its  chenucal  relations  in  P.  C.  Its  medical  emplorment, 
and  ito  connection  with  medical  nirisprudence,  from  the  fre- 
quent use  of  it  in  cases  of  death,  aoddental  or  intentionsJ, 
nerit  the  most  attentive  consideration.  But  these  are  unsnited 
ibr  popular  diseuasion.  A  few  Important  rules  and  cautions 
can  alone  be  furnished  here. 

Much  variation  in  strength  exists  in  the  add  (that  is,  the 
dilute  add,  for  the  anhvdrous  is  always  of  definite  strength^, 
owing  to  different  methods  of  preparation.  Thus  not  only 
does  a  difference  of  strength  exist  m  the  acid  as  it  is  enjoined 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Edinburgh  and  London  colleges,  but 
even  m  England  two  preparations  are  commonly  met  with, 
that  enjoined  by  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  oontuns 
9  per  cent,  of  real  add,  and  that  which  has  been  long  known 
as  Scheele's,  contdning  4  per  cent.  The  substitotion  of  the 
one  for  the  other  in  prepanng  a  prescription  might  lead  to 
serious  if  not  iktal  consequences.  A  still  greater  difference 
exists  in  the  strength  of  the  preparations  met  with  in  different 
countries  of  the  Continent  No  one  in  travellinff  should  ever 
prescribe  pnissic  add,  unless  he  has  pre viousnr  ascertained 
what  preparation  will  be  employed  in  compounding  the  pre- 
scription. 

As  it  undergoes  decomposition  by  time,  especially  if  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  is  readily  volatilised  at  a  hiffh  tem- 
perature, it  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  In  a  cool  place. 
Aa  it  b  specifically  lighter  than  water,  it  riaes  to  the  surface 
in  wateiy  fluids.  The  fluid  in  which  it  »  kept  should  be 
well  shaken  before  pouring  it  out  When  employed  exter- 
nally as  a  lotion,  in  which  case  it  is  used  in  Uirger  doses  than 
when  meant  for  internal  employment,  great  care  should  be 
observed  to  distinguish  it,  lest  it  should  be  accidentally  taken 
mienially.  Even  its  external  employment  demands  great 
care,  for  when  the  cutide  is  abraded  or  cracked,  it  is  readily 
absorbed^  and  may  jprove  fatal.  The  cutide,  even  when  in  a 
state  of  mtegrity,  la  not  proof  against  Uie  vapour  of  pruasic 
ndd.  All  bottlea  containing  the  add  should  be  kept  wdl 
ootked,  as  the  vapour  is  the  most  potent  form  which  can  m« 
inence  the  human  fiame. 

Wlien  flrrt  introdneed  into  medicd  practice,  high  expecta- 
ons  were  Ibrmed  of  the  utility  of  Prussic  Add.  Subsequent 
experience  has  moderated  these  expectations ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  might  be  found  useful  in  many  instances  where 
It  is  not  employed,  the  dread  of  acddents  deterring  many 
medical  men  from  usmg  it  Such  hesitation  dbplayed  by 
those  who  know  its  properties  should  furnish  a  salutary 
CMtion  to  ail  persons  against  emploving  it  on  their  own  re> 
■ponsibility.  The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  most  re- 
eoonnended  are— affections  of  the  lungs,  whether  acute  b- 
flannnation,  after  the  active  stage  is  paned,  or  those  of  irrita- 
oon.  Amon^  the  former,  hooping-cough  is  unquestionably 
benefited  by  it  But  here  great  caution  ia  necessary.  lu 
pranalnre  employment,  by  checking  the  coqgh,  hidaoea  in- 


flamasation,  often  of  a  venr  alaffming  Idnd.  IhsdanilnM 
at  fini  be  very  small,  and  most  siswiy  infuamJ.  b  i^ 
works,  even  emanating  from  medical  men,  lar^e  4an  9* 
most  culpsbly  ordered.  More  relief  is  obnbsd  m  nrnm^ 
tion  from  Conium  than  from  this  add.  Some  sffmim  4 
the  stomach  receive  signal  relief;  othett  dsrive  aot  tW  ti«i 
benefit  from  it  The  explanation  of  tbis  appem  t»  W  tu 
m  the  former  the  causes  of  the  disorder,  as  vrll  si  iti  in: 


are  in  the  stomach  itself;  while  in  the  lattv  tks  nis  n  •■«  • 
chiefly  in  the  stomach,  but  the  oanse  Is  ia  ths  iponl  tkot 
Treatment  directed  to  the  spine  will  ia  gsncral  ^ocilt  km 


often  permanently  relieve  the  sufferer.  (Tcsle*i  Tm^im  « 
Newtigk  Dueoset.)  Cotaneoua  diseases  srs  aUetiMn.  tv 
lotions  and  ointments  containing  hfdrocvanie  sod.  Bet  iiy 
cautidos  above  given  must  be  carefully  observed  4mia^  utrr 
employment 

The  most  useful  hmti  wludi  can  be  here  jifea  ithir  *a 
the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  prasnc  add.  &>  mn  h  it  ■ 
aacertuned  or  suspected  that  any  ene  has  ttkm  m  tvfr  e 
poisonous  dose,  cold  water  ahoold  be  dashed  over  thr  br«s 
and  back.  The  vapour  of  ammonia  (common  imclHi^ahit 
f  r  of  chlorine  should  be  ap^ied  to  the  aostrili;  <r  *fn 
dilute  liquor  ammonim  ma^  De  thrown  mto  the  ilaart 
While  these  things  are  domg,  other  peiwrns  mty  prwi 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  (comaMu  mms 
will  answer) ;  and  some  sulphate  of  hfon  (eoppent)  k  10  V 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  vrater.  Soaie  of  tlw  uki** 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash  b  to  be  given  to  the  pstint.  u 
lowed  immediately  Irjr  some  of  the  sdution  of  conioM.  Tt*, 
if  done  promptiy,  will  save  the  patient  Aru&cal  rttpn- 
tion,  if  speedily  resorted  to,  is  useful,  as  is  likswiv  fakdr^ 
from  the  jugular  vein. 

PSALl'ODUS,  a  genua  of  fosdl  fishes,  hm  S^^ 
(Egerton.) 

PSA'MMODUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  pbooid  fidM,  ft«  6^ 
moontun-limestone  of  Bristol  and  Armagh.    (Ami.) 

PSEUDOLI^A,  a  senos  of  Gartcrepoda,  vbidi  orbrii 
one  fossil  spedes  from  the  London  day.    (Sowerb]r.) 

PSPDIUM  (from  f  I'^ior,  the  Greek  name  fcr  •  fm^ 
granate),  a  genus  of  plants  belonghiff  to  the  natanl  orJfr  M.*^ 
tacem.  The  tobe  or  the  calyx  is  eUipsoid  or  obo«ite.  vm:- 
contracted  at  the  apex ;  the  limb  ovate,  uodirided,  ht  1— 
wards  tnun  1-  to  6-deft  There  are  five  petJs  and  im»-9 
free  stamens  inaerted  in  a  broad  cirde,  alawft  thmst  ti* 
whole  undivided  part  of  the  limb ;  tbe  style  is  fiifcrv  ^ 
stigma  capitate :  the  ovules  are  numeroos,  borisoaiil.  mi  tvc 
to  the  margin  of  the  placenta ;  the  berry  it  nsajr-wcdrd.  rr»*- 
cate  bjr  the  tobe  of  tne  calyx,  and  crowned  far  in  Mm.  TV 
aeeda  imbedded  in  the  pulp  in  the  mature  iniit  vitik  alw* 
testa.  The  spedes  are  trees  or  shrabs,  nstitreief  Anr^i 
within  the  tropic*.  The  fruit  b  edible,  sod  b  kwvr  W  ^ 
name  of  Guava.  It  has  a  framnt  but  peculiar  <id«r  e* 
very  sapid  taste,  and  is  eaten  both  raw  nd  vhea  wade  a» 

P.  pomfemm,  Apple-bearing  or  commoo  Bed  Gun.  to 
tetragond  brandies,  ovd  or  oblong  laaeedste  l«^^^ 
besoent  beneath,  from  3  to  8  pedundes  or  maov-Aovcm!  TV 
fhiit  ia  globose,  yellow,  and  aooewhat  astnoffBt  «:*-'  * 
agreeable  odour ;  the  root  and  young  leaves  sre  «rrT'' 
and  are  esteemed  strengthening  to  ti^  stomsrk.  h:i  ^  ' 
of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Sooth  AoMrka. 

P.  mon<miMm  has  tetragonal  branches,  oval  tkhse  V<-«« 
acuminated  and  quite  glalwooa ;  the  pedimri«iaaDT-t  «•*■- 
and  the  fhiit  roundish.  It  is  native  of  Jandra  ee  Af  »'^ 
tarns.  Tbe  fruit  is  ndl.  add,  and  smdls  stroDgilj  1^  ^^ 
dmonds,  hence  it  Is  called  Ahmoidrm.  The  rad  »  -r 
hard  and  of  a  finecolourand  grab.  It  worlts  vf£, in-* • 
fine  polish,  and  is  modi  esteemed  for  ornasMtol  ^^^ 
The  apedea  of  Guava  grew  fredy  to  a  adxaoe  et  b*  "^ 
peat  Cuttinss  will  stnke  root  tn  saad  «i^  s  i*^^ 
over  them.  Some  of  the  species  bear  fWt  ia  ifce  *-^ 
Uiia  country,  but  they  are  hardly  worth  the  traafalecrr^^ 
for  this  purpose. 

(Don.  Oardem^iVkHomay;  Burnett,  r«iB*<3^ 

PS YCHCyTRI A  (from  ^vx*.  brerth,  Gle,  b  sIIip*  »  ^ 
powerful  medidnd  qudities  of  oome  of  the  ntfvt). «  r» 
ofplante  bdonghig  to  tbe  natural  order  CVorhMrrv  ^ 
tiie  tribe  Coflea:.  Thelhnbofthecdyiis»4oM,Vt*«.;- 
or  neariy  entire.  The  corolla  funnd-ahaped,  ih|et  >- ' 
the  limb  spreading  or  recurved,  the  throai  beg»<  •  »* 
brooa.  There  are  6  stamens,  the  snthen  «w*«  '  ^ 
dosed.  The  berry  is  dreMwoos,  crowned  ky  At  W-»-r 
odyx,  fomiabod  wiUi  lOUant  lihs  to  the  dmd  ««•  ^^ 
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t  Tery  powerfid  remedy  in  dbttinate  chronic  dtarrhoBii  and 
dysenteries,  and  in  all  diseases  arising  from  laiity  of  tissue. 
Eiternally  it  is  applied  as  a  styptic  to  check  hfemoirfaages 
from  wounds  mi  ulcen,  and  to  diminb^h  discharges. 

P.  mmiaUnuB  is  a  lofty  tree  having  alternate  stalked 
ieniate  leares,  petiolate  alternate  leaflela  smooth  above,  hoary 
beneath.  The  mcemes  are  axillary,  simnle,  or  brsnched,  and 
erect.  The  Iwime  roundish,  stalked,  falcate  upwards,  com- 
prased,  smooth,  keeled  on  the  lower  edge,  the  keel  being 
membranous  and  undulated.  From  this  tree  is  obtained  the 
Ued  Sandal-wood,  a  timber  chiefly  used  by  dyers  and  colour 
mauufiustnrers  of  the  present  day,  but  which  is  also  used  to 
oofcmr  several  officinal  prepamtions,  snch  as  compound  tincture 
of  lavender.  Its  colouring  matter  forms  beautiful  ooknired 
precifntatea  with  many  metallic  solutions. 

P.  flam  is  the  yeBow  undaUree^  and  la  vaed  for  dydng 
/ellow.    Its  bark  is  very  bitter. 

The  Bpedes  of  this  genus  thrive  best  in  a  loamy  soil,  and 
young  cuttings  not  deprived  of  their  leaves  root  readily  m 
aand  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat. 

(Don,  Gardener's  IHctUmary;  Lmdley,  Fkra  Medica; 
Burnett,  Outiuia  of  Boianp.) 

PTEROPHY'LLUM,  a  genus  of  fossil  Cycadeous  plants 
fVom  the  oolite  of  Yorkshire  and  beds  of  the  same  age  in 
Seania.  (Brongniart) 

PTILODrCTYA,  a  genus  of  fossil  corals  from  the  Silurian 
stMrta  of  Salop,  Westmoreland,  and  Tyrone.    (Lonsdale.) 

n  YCAC A'NTHUS,  a  genus  of  fossU  placoid  fishes  fh>m 
the  old  red  and  mountain  limestone  strata.    (Agasnz.) 

FTYCHO'CERAS,  a  foesil  genus  of  Cephalopoda  fh>m 
Ae  oult  of  Folkstone.    (D'Orbigny.) 

PTY'CHODUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  fVom  the  Cre- 
taoeons  ^stem  of  Englimd.    (Agassix.) 

PTYOHO'LEPIS,  a  genus  of  foasil  ganoid  fishes  fh>m  the 
lias  of  England,  ftc.    (Agassis.) 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.  On  the  UUi  May,  1896,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  praented  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
Secretsiy  of  State  fbr  Home  AfAthrs,  a  Report  by  Dr.  Arnott 
ami  Dr.  Kav,  and  two  Reports  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
relative  to  the  prevalence  m  disease  among  the  labouring 
classes  in  certain  districts  of  the  metrepolis.  The  House  of 
Lords  having,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1899,  presented  an 
address  to  her  Majesty  reouesting  her  to  direct  an  inquiry  to 
be  flUkde  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  causes  of  disease  mentioned  in 
tlmae  Reports,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  received  a  letter 
Attn  Lord  John  Russdl,  in  which  he  stated  tiiat  her  Mijesty 
PBouired  them  to  make  such  inquiry,  not  only  as  to  the  metro- 
pons,  but  as  to  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
prepare  a  Report  stating  the  result  of  such  inquiry. 

In  1840  the  subject  was  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  the  result  of  which  was  a  Report '  On  the 
Health  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts.' 

In  July,  1842,  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commisaieners 
was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  entttied  a  *  Re- 
port on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population 
ofGreat  Britain,' by  Edwin  Chad  wide,  Eso.  '  Local  Reports 
on  the  Sanitaiy  Condition  of  the  Labounng  Population  of 
England,'  were  presented  at  the  same  time.  Of  theae  kical 
Reports  there  were  twenty-six,  some  of  which  relate  to  eertafai 
counties  and  others  to  particular  towns.  At  the  same  time 
were  presented  '  Reports  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
LAboanng  Population  of  Scotland.'  In  1 849  a '  Suptrfementary 
Report  on  the  Resalts  of  a  Special  Inqunr  into  the  Practice 
of  Interment  in  Towns,'  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  was  pre* 
sented.  On  this  subject  see  some  remarks  under  Intbbbodit, 
P.  C.  8. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1849,  CommissionerB  were  appointed 
by  the  Queen  for  the  purpose  of  *  in^unring  into  the  present 
state  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  disease  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  into  the  best  means  of  promoting  and  securing 
the  public  health,  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations now  in  force,  and  the  usages  at  present  prevailing  inth 
regard  to  the  drainage  of  lands,  the  erection,  drainage,  and 
ventilation  of  buildings,  and  the  supply  of  water/in  such 
towns  and  districts,  whether  for  purposes  of  health,  or  for  Ifae 
better  protection  of  property  from  fire ;  and  how  ht  tiie  public 
health  and  the  condition  of  the  poorer  clasKS  of  the  people  of 
thb  realm,  and  the  salubrity  and  safety  of  their  dtwenings, 
may  be  promoted  by  the  amendment  of  such  laws,  reguktSons, 


and  usages.' 

The  first  Hcport 
botK  Houses  of^  Parliament  at  the  end  of  Jane,  '1844. 


of  the  Commissioners  was  presented  to 
The 


Report  is  accompanied  by  487  foKo  pigii  tt  cfiAmt  ca 
which  the  Report  is  founded^  an  Appendix  of  8ps^iu«« 
on  the  aanatorr  condition  of  aevenl  loinis,  anoair  tU»a 
imoortant  of  which  are— liveipool,  by  W.  U.  Daaeui,  M.D ; 
Ashton^under-Lyne,  by  John  Ross  Codthsrt,  Esq.;  ibCiti 
of  York,  by  Thomas  Layoock,  M.1). ;  sad  Notsaflm,  U 
Thomas  Hawksley,  Esq. ;  besides  other  iafbnnikft  a  ^ 
Supply  and  Filtration  of  Water,  on  the  Obsladnto  \mm^ 
ment  m  the  Structure  of  Buildingts,  on  the  Qemni^ar  botrt 
and  Houses,  and  on  the  anplicatifln  of  Befoia. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  CommJsnsuefi  wit  ntiWBtnIb 
Parliament  in  Febraary,  1846.  It  trei^  briefly  or  the  Um 
of  Disease,  and  at  considerable  lengdi  of  Reacdisl  Mimbo. 
It  is  followed  by  a  Report  on  the  State  of  Buniniba  tvi 
otiier  Towns,  by  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.;  a  Bepoit oa tk &«» 
of  Bristol  and  other  Towns,  by  Sir  Heniy  T.  4i  k  Btde .  i 
Report  on  the  Stale  of  Large  Towns  in  IjdoiUr,  b  Ur. 
Lyon  Playfair ;  and  a  fiappteoMBt  coutaiBng  inferaiiMi  u 
sewers,  lodging-houses,  and  other  mattoi  coaaeded  itfk  dt 
inouiries  of  the  Commiasionera. 

We  have  thus  briefly  stated  tlw  origin  mifnftmdiiM 
important  investigatifm  into  the  sanstoiy  eonditioQ  of  tb 
pODulatioo  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  indeed  ef  ibe  bfaorar 
and  poorer  inhabitants,  but  ezteading  fadirafllly  to  lU  csmi 

Other  agendes  for  improving  the  phyacal  ooadiliaB  «f  w 
labomring  classes  and  of  the  poor  are  aisoat  woriu  hum 
these  is  the  *  Health  of  Towns*  AssodatioQ,' of  whicb  m 
Committee  includes  noblemen,  digidtariei  of  tbe  ckm 
members  of  parliament,  and  other  gsntleMa.  Thtfkn 
published  a  'Lecture  on  the  UidieafcdiUMK  of  Tow.  a 
Causes  and  Remedies,  delivered  at  Crosby  HsU,  Lpsdon.  ^r 
William  Aogustus  Gay,  M.B.,  Physioaa  to  KsattCourp 
Hospital^'  a  <  Lecture  on  the  UnheahWaiiti  of  Tsm  :• 
Causes  and  Remedies,  delivered  Dec  10,  \M»  tt thrift 
chanica'  Institute  at  Plymouth,  fay  Visooant  Ebriagli»,M  P  ' 
and  a  '  Report  of  the  Cennitlee  to  the  Mfsibm  «f  ty 
Association,  on  Lord  Lfawofai'a  Bill.'  (Lsid  LiaeolBi  h 
was  introduced  into  Pariiament  at  the  doso  of  tbt  lowe 
of  1846.) 

These  important  inquiriea  have  preted  hf  minm. 
evidence,  that  the  districts  inhabited  by  Uie  Isboam  rii^ 
and  often  by  tradesmen,  in  hu^  twwna,  in  naoj  mdl  &«u 
and  in  aeveral  parti  of  the  ooiutiy,  arem  avaiyaouoisti'y. 
from  wantofdnhiage,  wantof  deaaKMss,  impHfectmi^ 
tion,  deficiency  of  water,  and  density  of  popalsUaB;  ikcsh 
sequences  of  which  are  great  frequoimr  of  ikbff*.  r 
excessive  destruction  of  hnman  life.  Typhai  km,  o  '^ 
consumption,  scrofulous  and  other  chronic  oonplusti,  s  .•  * 
arising  from  cauaes  which  might  have  beoi  pwtntiti.  *■* 
found  to  exist  to  an  extent  which  it  is  puofvl  to  0Pitm>L- 
The  causes  of  sickness  are  generally  mostnoaMrantvi  *•' 
intense  in  the  crowded  districts,  and  the  nnrtslity  a  >•  - 
be,  with  few  exoeptions,  in  proportion  lathe dcsMtfcf  t< 
lation.  In  the  metropolia,  for  matanoa,  the  §mdnr.  * 
is  3  per  cent,  in  Whitechapel,  but  only  3  per  (tat  r.  ^ 
Geoige's,  Hanover  Square.  In  the  distikstef  Betbai)-(i'  *. 
57  houses,  on  an  average,  were  Iband  tocoabua  b»Ofr>- 
and  in  some  cases  there  were  30  persons  in  a  nagWb.-<f 

Of  fifty  towns  which  were  visited  by  directiooof  thr  i  :• 
missioners,  only  eight  were  found  to  be  in  a  tolcnbie  fa*  • 
to  drainage  and  cleansing ;  and  as  to  the  sapplj  of  «*^'  > ' 
reports  were  still  more  unfavoorable. 

The  annual  avenge  mortality  in  England  it  ^^'  "' 
cent,  or  1  in  46.    In  heaHhy  dHtricls  it  Is  S  per (c>t 
in  60.   In  the  metropolis  the  deatiis  are  1  in  89;  in  B'T 
ham  aad  Leeds  1  in  87 ;  in  Sheffield,  1  in  38;  ia  fintf' 
32 ;  hi  Manchester,  1  in 80 ;  in  laveraoDl  1  ia 28.  h^'  ' 
Uiey  have  been  found  to  be  1  ia  S4.    The  amrtslit^  vt^ 
to  be  greater  in  Liverpool  than  in  any  otiier  tova  » t.v 
By  the  return  oMde  to  the  Town  Conncil  of  liteqwci  r  >*« 
by  their  surveyors,  it  appears  that  there  were  Ihea  3^' 
which  contained  a  population  of  68^346  pasi«.   1 
cowrts  ld72  cellars  were  ocaqAtA  by  €290  fftiwn-  • 
number  of  cellars  occupied  in  streeOi,  3848  wfw  »*- 
as  damp,  and  240  aa  wet     The  gentiy  ia  Li<cf?* 
35  years;  the  tradesmen  22;  tbe  workup  ciss»  1^ 
average  of  the  whole  town  ia  only  17  ycais.    Bt  f t^ 
from  the  mortnaiy  regbters   of  the  aMtmiviIii  ' ' 
theaaes  at  dcatii  nf  the  gentry,  the  tradesmen.  so<i  t^j  * 
ing  dasses,  who  died  at  the  age  of  15  and  uDWinh. »' 
ascertained  that  the  gentry  lived  69  years,  the  tn*^^  *  * 
and  the  working  classes  48.  In  1844  tbe  deaths  m  t  r 
pdis  were  50,423.     If  the  rate  of  mortality  M  %' 
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But  ihtm  it  may  be  urged,  at  Lord  Hardwicke  would  aigue, 
that  damage  to  the  public  fenricemay  be  caused  by  such 
bar||[ain«  and  we  may  admit  that  generally  it  would  be  ao. 
But  the  poflnble,  the  probable  damage  to  the  public  service  is 
perhaps  not  the  best  ground  on  which  to  assume  the  invalidity 
ox  audi  baigains.  If  the  person  who  has  the  appointment  to 
a  place  in  the  public  service  receives  the  nower  of  appoint- 
ment on  the  condition,  expressed  or  implica,  that  he  shall  get 
no  profit  from  the  appointment,  any  premium  that  he  might 
baigain  for  would  clearly  make  the  bargain  illegal ;  because 
the  thing  ia  not  a  subject  of  bargain  or  sale.  The  same 
reason  is  equally  applicable  to  any  other  person  whose  recom- 
mendation may  help  another  to  an  office,  for  by  the  suppo- 
sition the  office  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  the  subject  of  bar- 
gain and  sale.    (Compare  Inai,  iii.  tit.  19,  s.  2.) 

Possibly  the  so-called  cases  of  contract  which  are  against 
public  policy  might  be  determined  on  some  legal  principle, 
which  should  not  require  the  uitroduction  of  the  |»nnciple  of 
determining  that  a  contract  shall  be  void  because  *  it  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  public'  (Mallon  V.  May,  M.  &  W.  ii.  665.)  If 
the  validity  of  a  contract  is  to  be  determined  on  this  principle, 
it  ia  very  oifficult  to  say  what  limits  must  be  set  to  its  applica- 
tion. 

PULICA'RIA,  a  ffenus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Asteracem.  It  has  an  involucre  laxly  imbricated  in  few 
rows.  The  pappus  in  two  rows,  the  outer  one  short,  cup- 
like, membranous,  and  toothed,  the  inner  one  pilose. 

P.  vidgarU  has  lanceolate  wavy  leaves,  narrow  at  the  base 
and  somewhat  clasping ;  the  stem  much  branched  and  downy ; 
the  heads  lateral  and  terminal,  hembpherical,  with  very  short 
rays.  It  is  the  Inula  of  Linnaeus.  The  heads  are  smalL  the 
fl<M«ts  yellow.  It  is  found  on  moist  sandy  heaths  in  Great 
Britain.  This  spedes  is  the  common  Flea-bane ;  so  called 
&om  its  being  disliked  by  vermm  and  used  to  drive  away  fleas. 

P.  dygenterica  has  a  creeping  root,  and  is  a  herb  more  or 
len  woolly  or  cottony,  glutinous,  and  with  a  peculiar  and 
aromatic  smell.  The  stem  rises  12  or  15  inches  high :  it  is 
round,  leafy,  cottony,  corymbose  at  the  summit,  with  many 
bright  yellow  flower-heads,  whose  disk  is  of  a  darker  hue  than 
their  numerous  spreading  ravs.  The  leaves  are  acute,  veiny,  and 
wrinkled,  or  sligotl^  toothed  or  serrated,  from  one  to  two  inches 
long,  sessile,  cusping  the  stem,  the  under  side  cottony.  The 
iiruit  is  bristly  and  obovate,  the  pappus  rough,  the  receptacle 
slightly  cellular,  unequally  toothed  or  scaly.  Linnaeus  states, 
on  the  authority  of  General  Keith,  that  this  plant  cured  the 
Bussian  army  of  the  dysentery.  But  Haller  speaks  contemp- 
tuously of  the  medical  virtues  of  thb  plant,  because  he  says  it 
abounds  in  earthy  matter.  It  is  found  in  damp  places  in 
Great  Britain. 

(Burnett,  Cholines  qf  Botany;  Lindley,  Flora  MecUca; 
Idndlev,  Veyeiable  Kingdom.) 

^  PULMONA'RIA  (so  named  from  its  being  supposed  effica- 
cious in  disorders  of  the  lungs,  or  from  the  spots  on  the 
leaves  resembling  those  on  some  diseased  lungs),  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Boragineas.  It  hss  a 
tubular  &-clefl  calyx,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a  naked 
throat.  The  stamens  included  in  the  tube  fiiamenta  very 
short.  The  style  is  simple,  the  nuts  smooth,  attached  by 
their  truncate  base  with  a  central  tubercle.  The  species  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  spotted  leaves  and  terminal  corymbose 
racemes  of  nowers. 

P.  qjficmaiUf  Lungwort,  has  ovate  leaves,  roundish  or 
cordate,  the  upper  leaves  oblong.  The  root  is  thick  and  black. 
The  corollas  aro  red  before  expansion  and  then  purple.  The 
whole  plant  is  more  or  less  hispid.  It  is  found  in  the  woods 
and  thickets  of  England,  and  is  native  of  Europe  and  the  Cau- 
casus, The  leaves,  which  aro  the  parts  of  the  plant  recom- 
mended in  medicine,  have  no  peculiar  smeU,  out  in  their 
recent  state  manifest  a  slighthr  astringent  and  mudla^ous 
taste, — ^hence  they  are  supposea  to  be  demulcent  and  pectoral, 
and  have  been  prescribed  in  consumption.  All  these  plants 
contain  nitre  in  considerable  quantities,  and  when  burnt  this 
species  yields  one-seventh  of  its  weight  in  ashes.  In  the 
north  of  Europe  it  b  eaten  as  a  poUierb,  and  according  to 
Bay  in  hb  thne  it  was  brought  to  table  in  Scotland. 

P.  angustifoUa  has  all  lanceolate  leaves.  It  b  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  former  species,  but  is  more  pubescent, 
and  has  narrower  spotless  leaves.  The  corolla  b  purple,  and 
there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers.  It  is  native  of  Europe. 
All  the  species  of  Pulmonaria  are  pretty  plants  when  in 
blossom,  and  are  desirable  for  gardens  on  account  of  their 
early  flowering.  They  are  very  easily  cultivated,  and  will 
grow  in  any  common  garden  soil:  thcv  arc  readily  propagatcl 


bv  dividon.    Moat  of  the  apecica  grow  will  aadw  ih^a 
of  treea  and  in  mobt  aituatioos.  ^ 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictionary ;  Babiogtoo,  Mm^dBn^ 
ttih  Botany;  Burnett,  Outlines  of  Botmy.) 

PUNCTUM  CAECUM,  in  theeyZi  Ihe  jwt  rf  > 
surface  of  the  retina  whidi  b  immedtttely  aboit  tbs  km  a 
which  the  optic  nerve  appean  to  be  united  to  tint  meSbrmL 
At  thb  spot  the  retina  baa  not  suffidant  delicMj  of  fil«t :» 
receive  impressions  from  the  lays  of  li^t  which,  oonisj;  6» 
external  oDjecta  and  oonvergxnff  there,  should  fora  inifM  a 
those  objects:  consequently  tne  part  eonfribatcs ooiiufic u 
the  perception  of  viuon. 

Its  existence  in  each  eye  b  proved  by  a  wcU-kaeaa  et{K). 
ment,  which  was  first  made  by  Marriotte :— ona  dsri  p«tai, 
aa  a  bUck  board,  in  a  vertical  position,  plsce  <ai  a  k%A  «.:. 
the  eye  two  dbks  of  white  paper  about  half  aaiocbmib 
meter  (or  on  a  white  grouncl,  aa  a  wall,  |Jaoe  two  <!iiki  i 
black  paper),  the  disks  being  from  three  mches  to  t»o  fnt 
asunder  rrom  centre  to  centre :  then,  studiw  with  the  r«&i 
eye  directly  before  the  left  hand  didi,  at  a  oistum  Ina  n 
equal  to  four  or  five  timea  the  interval  betweca  the  disii, 
and  closing  the  left  eve,  look  with  the  other  at  diat  oV*^ 
it  will  be  round  that  the  right  hand  disk  b  inviiible,  in  ccu^ 
quence  of  the  light  from  it  fallinff  on  the  spot  m  tin  ly 
at  which  no  image  b  formed.  The  left  hsad  <fiik  «Mut 
disappear  if  the  spectator,  dosing  hb  right  eje,  ihoaU  Aoi 
with  nb  left  dbectly  before  the  nght  hsod  disL 

The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  staadioff  with  the  r:*: 
eye  directly  before  the  right  hand  object,  tta  domi  'jm 
left  eye,  and  looking,  without  turning  the  bead,  obiiq*^.;  «t 
the  left  hand  object :  the  right  hand  disk  will  thca  dtapfnr 
The  left  hand  object  will  dbappear  if  the  left  eve  be  farav^i 
directly  before  it,  the  right  eye  be  closed,  sna  the  other  U 
directed  obliquely  to  the  right  hand  object  The  ezperhirr 
may  also  be  performed  with  three  disks;  the  spectstor  ik  .  i 
then  place  himself  directly  before  the  nuddle  object,  at  i^ 
tanoe  from  it  equal  to  four  or  five  times  thedistsnccsof  the  iiiU 
from  one  other;  when  closinff  the  left  eye,  for  esasplctti 
looking,  without  turning  the  head,  at  the  left  hsad  object,  'it 
middle  dbk  will  disappear  while  the  others  renisin  Tiilble. 

From  an  experiment  made  by  Daniel  Bernoollj  it  U  f  ol 
that  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  nysof  light  pnut 
no  impression,  b  a  circular  spot  whose  diameter  is  oee  tc^ca 
of  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  and  having  its  centre  s  litui  «i; 
dbtant  from  the  axb,  or  point  directly  opposite  the  cam  J 
the  pupil.  Thb  is  preciselv  the  spot  mm  whidi  the  oja 
nerve  appears  to  expand  in  tne  intenor  of  the  eje, 

PURBECK.    [DoBaEivHiu,  P.  C] 

PURCHASE,  which  b  corrupted  from  the  latis  *'Jt 
Perqubitio,  b  defined  by  Littleton  (i.  12)  to  be  *  the  yano- 
sion  of  lands  or  tenements  that  a  man  hath  fay  his  deri  ■/ 
agreement,  imto  which  poasession  he  cometh  not  hr  titir  a 
descent  from  any  of  hb  anceators,  or  of  hb  oousias  (cocs- 
guinei).  but  bv  hb  own  deed.'  Purchase  ss  thca  ^hf\. 
comprehends  aU  the  modes  of  acouiring  property  b  li»i  •; 
deed  or  agreement,  and  not  by  descent ;  but  it  u  ooc  •  ci** 
plete  description  of  pimshase,  aa  now  understood,  fat  u  *x^ 
the  mode  or  acquisition  by  will  or  testament,  whkh  ho«nc 
when  Littleton  wrote,  was  of  comparatively  soall  iapdrw. 
as  the  power  of  devising  lands  dia  not  then  eiist,  eict'^  •*? 
the  custom  of  particular  placea.  Blackstone  o^  tb  •- 
lowing  entmieration  of  the  modes  of  purchsse— E*<^s^ 
Occupancy,  Prescription,  Forfeiture,  and  AlicoatioD.  At  u 
escheat,  tnere  b  some  difficulty  in  the  clawfifttinft,  u  •* 
title  appears  to  be  partly  by  deaceut  and  partiv  bjr  Ptft'-^ 
and  alienation  b  here  used  in  a  larger  sense  thsn  tail  i 


thb  term  has  in  the  Roman  law,  in  which  itdoes  DOtcpc}:-^ 
bend  acqubition  b^  testameuL    Generally  then,  purcUK  - 
any  mode  of  acquinng  lands  or  tenements,  except  oj  D»^  • 
[DascxMT,  P.  C.] 
PURL.    [Abrmisul  AnainTHicM,  P.  C.  S.1 
PUTREFACTION,    [AsTia«pnca,  P.  C] 
PY'CNODUS,  an  extenave  genus  of  fbasil  pbccU-  *  • 
from  the  oolitic  and  cretaoeoua  strata  of  EngUnd.  (^pt^- 

PYE,  HENRY  JAMES,  was  the  soo?  a  Bobhirr  r^ 
tleman  who  represented  that  county  in  parliaaifBt.  Ui  •  ^ 
the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1766.  Semil  sm-  ; 
lumes  of  poems,  and  a  translation  of  Aristode's  ^^' '  ' 
a  commentary,  were  held  to  give  him.  on  IVanss  "  r:  a  • 
death  in  1790,  a  daim  to  the  office  ol  poetJautsic,  t^'  •-• 
fame  of  which,  however,  he  added  nothmg  cither  be^  ^ 
after  his  appointment.  lie  was  for  a  good  many  resn  nn*  ■' 
of  parliament  for  his  oathe  county ;  and  on  tbeaua((*  *-  '^ 
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imiiMned,  tbe  antimony  or  negatWe  electrode  fused  and  in* 
flamedi  depotiting  on  tne  glav  and  mubce  of  tlie  aolotton  an 
orange-ooloured  powder  resembling  Kermes'  mineral.  Wlien 
the  snlphiiret  was  at  the  positive,  the  platinum  at  the  nega- 
tive,  and  the  latter  first  immersed  in  the  solution,  white  fumes 
were  eiven  off  by  the  sulphnret,  but  it  was  not  ignited,  for, 
as  in  ttie  preceding  expenments,  there  was  not  any  hydrogen 
at  the  positiTo  pow. 

*  Experiment  7.  When  an  iron  wire  was  fixed  to  the  poa- 
tive,  and  a  diareoal  pmnt  at  the  negatiye  temunation,  the 
iron  wire  being  first  immersed,  immediately  the  charcoal 
toached  the  solution  it  became  rery  brilliant  But  when  the 
experiment  was  roTersed  this  did  not  occur;  for  when  char- 
coal was  at  the  negatire  hydrogen  was  present,  but  not  when 
at  the  pontiTe.* 

Mr.Xake  conaders  that  in  these  experiments  the  ignition 
eould  only  have  resulted  fiom  the  presence  of  electricity  and 
the  power  it  possesses  of  causing  matter  to  wy  its  form ;  and 
that  they  particularly  evince  its  property  of  ready  combination 
with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  formation  of  flame. 

This  aiscoTery  will  inroduce  an  important  revolution  in 
chemical  science ;  for  ir  electridty  enters  into  the  comuosi- 
tion  of  water  it  must  also  be  a  constituent  part  of  every  body 
into  the  formation  of  which  water  enters. 

Mr.  Ldce  aJso  shows  that  the  fluid  is  a  component  part  of 
oxides;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  the  medium  by  which  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  its  bases  is  brought  about,  and  that  it  was  by  ito 
abstraction  Sir  H.  Davy  reduced  potash,  inagneoa,  and  other 
substances.  It  would  also  appear  that  it  is  a  most  important 
ingredient  in  adds,  and  that  it  forms  osone  by  combining  with 
oxygen.  [Oxon,  P.  C.  8.]  <  Water,' he  says, '  is  the  medhun 
by  whidi  many  chemical  substances  amalgamate,  or  are  decom- 
poaed,  and  new  forms  of  matter  prodnoeo.  ICany  bodies  may 
oe  placed  toeether,  ground  together,  and  ever^  device  adopted 
to  produce  chemical  action  among  them  in  vam ;  but  let  only 
a  fitde  water  be  introduced,  and  immediately  the  desired 
effect  is  produced ;  the  substances  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  de- 
composed, and  the  matter  of  which  they  consisted  assumes 
alto^dier  different  fonnfl^  and  acquires  diiGerent  properties. 

*  Pyrogen  acta  in  a  sunilar  manner,  and  by  ito  abstraction 
or  infaroduction  chemical  action  takes  place.  Thus  it  is  found 
that  hj  discharges  of  it  in  common  air  nitric  acid  is  jvoduced ; 
and  when  mercury  is  jJaced  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  negatively  electrified, — ^that  is,  the  pyrogen  drawn 
fitxm  it,— it  exnands  m  volume  and  becomes  a  soil  solid.  But 
tiie  presence  or  pyrogen,  wliich  returns  to  it  on  breaking  com- 
munication with  tne  galvanic  battery,  destroys  the  affim^  l)e- 
tween  the  mercuiy  and  ammonia.  Therefore,  when  the 
pnduct  of  this  experiment  is  exposed  to  water,  the  latter  is 
decomposed  by  it,  giving  out  hjrdrogen,  whilst  the  former  ab- 
aoriia  oxygen  and  pyrogen,  leavmg  mercury  and  a  solutioii  of 
MnmawiM.  If  exposed  to  air  this  is  also  decomposed,  and 
oxygen  and  pyrogen  abaorbed. 

'  rotassium,  sodium,  caldnm.  barium,  strontium,  and  many 
other  bodies,  are  obtained  by  the  abstraction  of  pyrogen  torn 
their  oxides,  by  which  means  the  affinity  between  them  and 
oxysen  is  destroyed,  and  they  separate.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  tne  amalgam  of  mercury  and  ammoma,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  air  or  water,  they  absorb 
oxygwi  and  pyrogen,  and  return  to  oxides. 

*  The  chemical  affinity  of  pyrogen*  and  oxysra  iqpoean  to 
be  less  with  ammonia  than  potassium,  sodium,  cudum,  barium. 


strontium,  and  some  othen;  for  when  saj  ofdMeot mM 
as  an  amalgam  with  mercury,  and  eihtbHed  ia  tha  ite  to 
ammonia,  an  amalnm  of  niercnry  and  the  ban  of  sMHnaii 
formed,  and  the  fixed  alkalies  or  eartiis  are  refvodoocd,  \m 
first  amalgam  having  absorbed  the  pyvogmaad  otvgeiadkt 
second.' 

In  explaimng  the  experimento  of  Mean.  BchoabeD  mi 
Gann  with  oaone,  Mr.  Lake  deduces  thst  tisc,  sitnpa,  nd 
hydrogen,  and  periiaps  iron  and  copper,  are  not  ample  M«i 
lie  draws  this  condusion  as  regards  the  nclab  frosittff  dii?. 
ent  colours  of  the  flames  in  the  expoineats  of  MeMn  Pot. 
lock  and  others  oo  the  ignition  of  metds  in  sod  nbtm. 
and,  in  respect  to  dnc,  the  additioual  siagdarity  of  the  euli 
produced  by  it  when  used  as  an  dectrode  in  obtttsbf  ««r 
As  to  the  opinion  concerning  the  gues,  he  anivN  at  u  boa 
onme  (which  he  considers  to  be  a  compond  of  osm  ■< 
the  electric  fluid)  being  obtained  tea  tiiCBi.  fOam, 
P.C.8.] 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  nsmely,  tbeeoBM^ 
tion  of  the  dectric  fluid  with  the  adds.  CoDccnbg  tb  w 
author  savs, — '  Pyrogen  enters  into  the  compoatua  cf  v. 
bonic  ado,  which  may  be  generated  by  the  psMge  of  toe* 
rent  of  the  former  fiiom  charcoal  (that  k,  ceroon)  pobu.  Bf 
this  means  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  omtei  with  the  w* 
bon,  which  has  the  greatest  posnble  affimty  for  it  vhen  pp- 
gen  is  present  m  motion.'  Agdn, '  Carbonic  add  as  beds- 
solved  oy  the  abstraction  of  pyrogen  from  it,  bj  cihibimitto 
it  other  substances  which  have  a  greater  afiaity  far  thehar. 
When  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  ia  srodsof  b 
amdsam  of  the  bases  of  ammonia  and  mercn^,  tMR  ii  i  a«t 
decided  decompodtion  of  this  add  and  formstioa  of  cHbosn- 


*  Pyrogen  also  enters  into  the  compoMtwa  of  silne  ail 
which  is  produced  OD  pasdng  ^Murks  or  disdnrgci  of  it  ihmc^ 

atmospheric  air. Bt  andysis,  fjn^  mj  be 

obtaiiMHl  from  nitric  add  by  osmg  a sotolkn of  tbe  knra 
the  experimento '  on  the  ignition  of  melalt  in  add  MJaiLai 
[Oioirs,  P.  C.  8.1  In  a  sunilar  manner  it  any  be  pncml 
*  from  muriatic,  pnosphoric,  and  many  other  addi/ 

These  views  of  this  subject  certdnly  ezplda  maj\int- 
mena  goins  on  around  us,  the  causes  of  wbidi  bsre  bithnc 
been  inexpficable.  Thus,  m  one  of  his  vaperi  Mr.  Uke  an 
that  the  devdopment  of  carbonic  add  by  plsntt  reaila  ^ 
the  dectric  fldd,  whidi  ia  in  a  oonstsnt  stale  of  ciRiii:x«. 
unitinff  with  the  carbon  of  the  planto  and  0x7^  of  the  ur. 
He  might  have  gone  fiorther,  ana  ahown,  upon  hn  ova  ikm, 
that  planto  not  only  make  use  of  the  fldd  in  tbii  maatr, « 
that  they  actually  produce  it  firam  the  water  with  vhkh  fii? 
are  supplied,  as  is  proved  by  Pooillet's  ci[iai«eati  vtk  a- 
sttlatea  com-planto. 

The  subject  bdng  new,  we  will  not  entv  into  fcrtbcr  dettl 
but  the  above  is  the  substance  of  what  hasappcsRd  qokov 
ingit. 

iPofytedmic  Smew,  April,  1844,  p.  SST;  Nov  Sm 
vd.  i.  p.  849;  vd.  ii.  pp.  4,  93,  S59;  PimmAfi^^ 
don  Eixtrkal  Society As4l-^,u.^;  Sir  H.Ds7/0iili 
Earths,'  PhOoio^kicJ  Ihm$actioiu,  1806;  Nod^i  Umm 
on  EkUriaiv.  Lecture  2.) 

PY'ROLA.    rWuran-GBsnr,  P.  C] 

PYXIDrCULA,  an  obacore  genus  of  hm  hb^ 
(Ehrenberg.) 
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QUADRATURE.  Not  ihmldi^  oT  tlus  fianpleineiit,  we 
Inserted  in  the  article  Tsmcriov,  P«  C,  the  esteniioa 
tarea  to  the  approzimate  arithmetical  quadratura  bj  Mr. 
Riitherrord  (Phil.  Trans.,  184n.  With  this  refiweiiee,  we 
take  the  opportnnitr  of  siting  that  we  have  to  eraminert  the 
numbers,  and  find  tiiem  eorrectly  printed. 

Strange  as  it  maj  seem,  fliis  problem  of  the  qudratoie  of 
the  cii^e  still  engages  attention :  and  persons  are  found  to 
belioTe  that  thej  hanre  attained  e^en  the  arithmetical  ^uad- 
ratore.  li  has  been  stated  in  foreign  newspapers  within 
these  few  yean  that  the  Britidi  goremment  does  offer,  and 
always  has  ofiored,  a  large  rewaid  for  the  solution  of  this 
pioUem.  Thk,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  complete  nusiake : 
the  goTemment  never  at  any  time  offisred  one  farthing  for  the 
quadratore  of  the  -drd^.  The  only  problem  for  the  solution 
of  which  any  reward  was  at  any  time  offered,  was  the  practical 
mode  of  finding  longitude :  and  even  this  dfor  is  now  re- 
tracted ;  rewuSs  having  been,  in  fact,  receired  by  seyeral 
perM>ns.  Should  this  article  fall  into  the  hands  of  any,  at 
home  or  abroad,  who  are  working  at  any  mathematical  or 
astronomical  difficulty  under  the  impresdon  tiiat  our  govern- 
ment is  pledged  to  remunerate  them  in  oase  of  suoeess,  they 
may  rest  assured  that  their  i&fonnation  is  incorrect,  and  that 
they  will  find  it  to  be  ao  on  inquiry. 

QUAKING-GilASS.    [BuauL,  P.  C.  S.] 

QUALITY  OF  ESTATES.    lPw>pjarrx,  P.  C] 

QUANTITY  OF  ESTATES.    [TnoPBTr,  P.  C.] 

QUARRIES.    rMnrB,P.  C.S.] 

QUARTER^ESSIONS.  [SnsioM,  P.  C.  and  P.  C.  &] 

QUASSIA.    [SuuujJiAGiui,  P.  C] 


QUEEN  CONSOET.  [Qraav^P.aj 
QUICKSANDS  are  thoae  ummtMoi  losie «r  ■ofbitmri 
which  are  formed  en  ani^  sea  eoasti  and  gsncislly  «  •!» 
mouths  of  rivers  :  those  ot  the  Nile  and  8resga|  t  ■■«» 
the  most  remarkable  for  these  aocnmnlatMas.  Them^iir 
generally  oonveyed  by  the  riven  from  the  interiar  of  th^ 
ooontfy,  and  bongat  mt  arrested  b;f  the  watensftk«eBn, 
they  become,  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  tidm,  novvtb* 
bar$j  which  are  veiy  danMoea  to  aUppmg.  The  lone  aui 
on  the  coasts  are,  when  dry,  driven  qr  wands  orcr  tke  Inc 
which  they  then  cover  often  to  a  oonsderdils  depth,  o»r. 
laving  the  fertile  ground  and  eeoanonaUy  antnarfwig  vi»^ 
villa^:  theooastsof  Cornwall  in  England  sad  sfJtfkMB 
Denmark  are  partioriady  subject  to  thesa  enamchm9S 
and  it  Is  stated^at,  in  dm  latter  country,  there  tteiMi»^> 
of  sand  so  loose,  as  to  be  incapable  of  sopportiiig  ik  vnc* 
of  a  man.  In  Greenland  there  is  a  diain  ef  iee-hilb  bet«»^ 
two  (NTomontories  of  moving  sand,  which  is  drives  bj  ^ 
winds  far  out  to  sea. 

The  sand  of  Bagshot  Heath,  which  rests  on  Londoo  'aj 
is  in  many  places,  at  a  few  feet  below  the  nr&oe,  mark  . 
with  water  so  as  to  oonatitiite  n  perfect  qnicbsad:  m;  <« 
the  borders  of  Oman,  in  Arabia,  there  was  diKoiwM   . 
Baren  ven  Wrede  a  lemarfcable  yiirfcasmil,  wUeh  kmc'v 
be  more  then  60  fiset  demp. 
QUINQUELOCUU'NA.    rFomAiiinAA,P.C- 
QUISCALUS,    a  genus  of   Inids,  allied  to  amap 
[SruBvmjB,  P.  C] 
QUIT-RENT.    [RwrT,P.  C] 
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Qoaking-Gram  [Bria,  P.Cai 
Quality  of  Esti&s,  <)iiantity  of 
I  nproperty^  P.  CLJ 
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Quarries  (Hiaes,  P.  C.&] 
Quarter -Sesnoos   {Sessions^ 

P.C.] 
Quasria  [SimarnbaoetD,  P.  C] 


Queen  Consort  [Queen,  P.C.] 

Quicksand^  462 
QninqnciocnIina[FonuniniSera, 


Qoiaoslus,  4<S 
Qnit-BcBt[BeBVP.C] 
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nameroiu  wriUngB  on  the  Baenoe,  was  bor j  at  Dijon,  in  1688. 
It  maj  be  presumed  that  be  inherited  a  tsste  for  miiric,  for 
his  fiither  was  so  passionately  fond  of  the  art  that  after  he 
had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  he  commenced  studying  it  as  a 
profossion,  and  obtained  the  organist's  chair  in  the  Samte- 
CkapeUe  of  the  above-named  d«y.  He  taught  his  children  to 
play  finom  notes  before  thej  could  read  from  letters,  and  the 
success  of  this  plan,  so  for  as  relates  to  musical  education,  was 
manifested  In  tne  instance  of  his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  who  when  only  seven  years  of  age  was  thought 
an  able  performer  on  the  harpsichord.  He  pursued  the  usual 
studies  at  the  college,  where  nis  knowledge  of  Latin,  &c.  was 
acquired  without  reluctance  and  readily;  but  an  invincible 
desire,  or  instinct,  as  his  biographer  calls  it,  led  him  to  music, 
to  which  be  at  length  wholly  devoted  himself.  At  eighteen 
he  set  out  for  Ituy,  in  order  to  complete  his  knowledge  of 
tile  art  to  which  his  foture  life  was  to  be  dedicated,  but  pro- 
ceeded no  fiurther  than  Milan,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  professor  with  whom  he  returned  to  France,  and  to^ 
ther  they  yisited  several  of  tiie  principal  cities,  exercising 
their  talents  at  each  with  pecuniary  views.  Soon,  however, 
tired  of  a  wandering  life,  tnat  allowed  him  no  opportunity  for 
indulging  in  those  speculative  inquiries  to  which  he  was  prone, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  added  largely  to  his  stock  of  in- 
formation. Afterwards  he  became  organist  of  the  cathedral 
of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  and  continued  long  in  that  city, 
in  whidi  he  wrote  his  *  Traits  de  T Harmonic  ;*  but  not  finding 
the  means  for  printing  a  large  ouarto  volume  in  a  provincial 
town,  he  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  France,  where  in  1722 
he  pubUshed  his  great  work,  and  finally  fixed  himself.  He 
was  soon  appoints  organist  of  Sainte  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie, 
and  employed  his  spare  time  in  writing  his  various  theoretical 
treatises,  in  composing  his  harpsichora  lessons,  and  in  teach- 
ing. He  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  that  line  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  excel  till  the  year  1733,  when,  at  ^ftj  years 
of  age,  he  produced  the  opera  of '  Hippolyte  et  Aricie,'  the 
drama  by  the  Abbd  Pelle^n.  The  success  of  this  provoked 
much  professional  envy,  ifnot  national  discord,  and  a  feud  was 
raised  amonff  the  admirers  of  Lulli  [Lulu,  P.C.JI  and  Bameau, 
mnilar  to  that  which  in  after  times  was  carried  to  greater 
excess  by  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinists.  [Glucx,  P.  C. ;  Pic- 
ciirf,  P.C.I  The  Prince  deConti  asked  Campra,  the  celebrated 
Mattre  de  Musioue  of  Notre-Dame,  what  he  Uiought  of  the  new 
work  ?  He  replied, '  There  is  enough  of  music  in  it  to  make 
six  operas.'  Till  the  production  of  Hippolyte,'  Voltaire  alone 
had  aiscovered  Rameau's  genius  for  composition.  He  previ- 
ously gave  him  his  tntj^ecfy  of '  Samson '  to  set,  and  discerned 
the  beauty  of  the  music ;  but  its  performance  was  prohibited 
mider  the  pretext  that  it  prostituted  a  sacred  subjeci. 

Of  the  many  operas  by  Rameau,  his  '  Castor  and  PoDux,' 
produced  at  the  Acadtoie  Royale  de  Musique  in  1787,  is  the 
best :  it  was  represented  one  hundred  times.  There  are  parts  of 
it  that  must  always  excite  the  admiration  of  true  connoisseurs. 
A  chorus  in  this,  of  Spartans,  '  Que  tout  ffemisse,'  has  but 
few  rivals,  in  either  antient  or  modem  theatrical  music.  Even 
M.  Ginguen^,  who  estimates  his  countryman  at  a  low  rate, 
admits  rae  merit  of  this  composition.  His  '  Dardanus,'  his 
'  Zoroaster,'  and  other  pieces,  were  equally  suooessfol.  From 
1788  to  1760  he  produced  twenty-one  operas  and  ballets,  be- 
sidea  harpsidiord  and  other  compositions;  together  with 
many  theoretical  and  controversial  works.  His  merit,  long 
contested  by  envious  rivals,  was  at  length  generally  acknow- 
ledged. The  kniff  created  for  him  the  office  of  cabinet  com- 
poser. Afterwards  he  mnted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and 
•  named  him  *  Chevalier  de  Saint-Michel.'  The  Academy  of 
Dijon  had  previously  received  him  among  their  members,  and 
the  magistrates  of  that  city  exempted  him,  and  his  family,  in 
perpetui^,  finom  the  tax  called « La  Taille.'  He  died  in  1764, 
leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  was  interred  with  eveiy 
marie  oir  respect  and  distinction. 

As  a  theorist  Rameau  is  best  known  by  his  lai^  and 
laboured  work  on  the  biusefondamenialef  which  he  and  his 
advocates  treat  as  a  discoverjr.  [Fukdamkrtax.  Bass,  P.  C] 
But  under  other  names  the  inverriona  of  the  perfect  chord,  or 
triad,  and  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  were  known  long  before 
Rameau  entered  on  the  subject.  Brossard,  in  1702,  m  defin- 
ing Thos  Harmomcat  calls  the  under-note  baue,  or  son  fon^ 
damaUale;  and  afterwards  remarks  that  among  the  three 
sounds  which  compose  the  triade  Hamumique^  uie  lowest  is 
called  frfuss,  or  mmus  JkndamenUdU,  But  our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  go  forther  into  a  subject  which,  to  explain  cleariy, 
would  fill  many  pages  with  arguments  and  examples.  It  is 
well  considered  by  f)r.  Burney,  io  his  '  History  of  Music ;' 


and  bjr  the  same  In  Rees's  'Cvdopadia.'  Baawai'iftyit 
of  writing  is  not  remarkable  tar  perafneoity.  Tb  [^ 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  his  most  aeakos  partiaa,  D'AW 
bert,  who,  in  his  *  Elteens  de  Musique,  thMqoe  rt  {iv 
tique,  suivant  les  Prindpes  de  M.  Rameaa,'  ksi  esditioiM 
to  clear  the  work  from  the  obscurity  in  whkh  it  uidcnaiit 
is  involved ;  but  the  ^reat  French  ceontetriciBn  \m  onit  V. 
tially  succeeded  hn  his  attempt  Neverthdesi,  the  cdTur  ■: 
the  eariy  edition  of  the  *  Encydopeedia  Britamto'  ainrw 
D'Alembert's  work.  In  later  editions  tiM  artide  U  b^t 
omitted,  and  a  much  better  one  substituted. 

iBiogrtq)hie  VmveneOe;  De  Laborde,  tome  iii. ;  Bqnr. 
vol.  iv.) 

RAMENGHI,  BARTOLOMEO,  called  It  Biciki. 
VALLo,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Bagnaoavdio,  <n  tbe  n«. 
from  Ravenna  to  Luffo,  where  he  was  bora  b  14$i  K^ 
was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  one  of  his  priadpd  Mntab  • 
the  Vatican ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  gratt  oyitfr  r 
carried  the  prindples  of  his  style  to  Bdocaa.  sod  nutt\.  ^ 
enlarge  the  character  of  that  s(»iool.  Raphad  nif  his  lu^' 
and  test  of  excellence,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  hxik  bn  ni 
him,  presuming  that  littie  was  to  be  aoqdred  hjdnl'ncr 
abilities  from  nature  compared  with  what  the  vnii 
Raphael  afibrded  for  imitation,  llioodi  poMtsnr  !.v 
vigour  than  Giulio  Romano  or  Pcrino  del  Vsga,  BigBinu.* 
acquired  more  of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphsd'i  ft)-!f  •% 
pecially  in  hu  infants,  and  his  works  were  nmch  itodiri  '> 
the  great  schdars  of  the  Carracd.  There  are,  or  nthrr  vrrr, 
works  by  Bagnacavdlo  in  San  Kiidiele  in  Boko,  Sib  Mir. 
tinoj  Santa  Maria  Mamore,  and  Sent*  Agostiao  skIi  S-  • 
pettmi,  in  Bologna.  He  died  at  Boloena  in  IMi,  arconi.:: 
to  documents  discovered  by  Baru£bl£.  Gioniuu  B«iti-u 
Bagnacavallo,  who  assisted  Vasari  in  Rome,  sad  PrimivT-' 
at  Fontdnebleau,  was  the  son  of  Bartolomeo  Rsmenehi. 

(BanifiUdi,  Le  Viie  de  piu  nmgm  Pittori  e  Seukari  F^ 
rareti;  this  excellent  work  was  used  by  Lami  ia  MS, ' ' 
it  has  been  recentiy  (1846)  published  for  the  fint  uov  :. 
Ferrsra  by  Domenico  Tvldd,  after  lying  m  MS.  far  ann;  i 
century.     Land,  Sforia  Pittariea,  &c.) 

RAMMOHUN  ROY,  Rajah,  was  bora  about  1774  i 
the  district  of  Burdwan,  in  Boi^,  Hindustan.  Ua  {attta. 
ancestors  were  Brahnuns  of  a  hi^  order,  and  were  dn(.''t] 
to  the  religious  duties  of  thehr  nee,  till  aboot  the  Upamt 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  gave  up  spiritid  (i  ?• 
cises  for  worldly  pumits.  His  msfterod  snoeston,  al«  o! 
high  Brahminical  rank,  and  priests  \3j  profesnoo  u  sd)  b 
by  Irirth,  uniformly  adhered  to  a  life  of  religioDi  ob«nv-  >- 
Kammohun  Roy  was  taught  Persian  under  his  ftther't  trk 
was  sent  to  Patna  to  be  instructed  in  Arabic,  sad  tfiervir.- 
at  the  request  of  his  maternd  relatiODS|  went  to  Bcum  i 
order  to  acquire  the  Sanscrit 

Rammohun  Roy  was  a  Brahmin  by  birth,  sad  «it  im  -' 
b^  his  father  in  the  doctrines  and  observances  of  his  Met ; ' 
his  opinions  seem  to  have  become  hereticd  at  aa  esH;  vr 
<  When  about  the  age  of  dxteen,'  he  says,  *I  wratei^ct- 
script  cdlinff  in  question  the  vdidity  of  the  kfehtnai  tj*i'* 
of  the  Hindus.  This,  tooether  with  my  knova  seoDis'  i 
on  that  subject,  having  pnxwced  a  codness  betweca  mtmit} 
immediate  kindred,  I  proceeded  on  my  tnivdi,sad  jaa*^ 
through  different  countnes,  diiefly  within,  but  mne  hejK^.^ 
bounds  of  Hindustan.  When  I  had  readied  tiie  age  aT  tv^  •': 
my  lather  recalled  me,  and  restored  me  to  his  lanwr/  A''^  '- 
wards  he  says,  *  My  continued  controversies  with  the  Hv- 
mins  on  the  subject  of  their  idolatry  and  sopcntxtioa,  idJ  r; 
interference  witn  thdr  custom  of  burning  wkkwi,  sd«1  c*>r 
peraidous  practices,  revived  and  tncreaied  their  tniB»:; 
agdnst  me ;  and  through  their  influence  with  my  fuBiU.  "■: 
father  was  again  obligd  to  withdraw  his  countensnce  »(<:  *. 
though  his  limited  pecuniary  aupport  was  still  cootktf'i  i 
me.'  His  &tiier  died  in  1803,  aiKl  he  tiien  niUtthcd  tr. «.« 
books  and  pamphleta  against  the  errors  of  tne  Bnho*^.  -^ 
the  native  ana  foreign  languagea.  *Tbe  grooad  vt-r^  « 
took  in  dl  my  controvernes  was,  not  that  of  oppontioo  to  IW- 
minism,  but  to  a  perversion  of  it ;  and  I  endeavourcii  tp  i  • 
that  the  idolatiy  of  the  Brahmins  ww  contiuy  to  the  |»  " 
of  their  anoeston,  and  to  tiie  prmdpks  of  the  aotieftt  y^ 
and  authoritiea  which  they  profess  to  revere  and  obey.  '• 
order  to  deprive  him  of  caste,  the  Brdunins  f^^'"^/ 
sdt  agdnst  him,  which,  after  many  yean  of  liiigit)^^  •'* 
decided  in  his  favour. 

Of  tiie  body  of  Hindu  tiieology  comprised  ia  ihi  >  ^ 
[VxDA,  P.  C],  tiiereisan antient abstractcdUdthf  *>«*'•  - 
or  tiie  Resolution  of  dl  the  Veds,'   written  ia  ^a*^* 
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ebiefly  dprotrd  himsolf  to  the  study  of  mathcmfttics  and  the- 
ology ;  the  distinction  he  obtained  as  a  scholar  nrocured  for 
him  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  toe  Earl  of 
Wemvs,  at  the  Univenity  of  St.  Andrew's.  Having  entei^ 
tainecf  some  doubts  res|)ecting  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant 
fiiith,  he  went  to  Hollaod  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  Pro- 
testant divine  of  the  name  of  Poiret,  who  had  obtained  a 
certain  celebrity  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Qnietist  party. 
With  him  Ramsay  entered  into  a  religious  controversy,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  an  increase  of  his  doubts  and  even  an  in- 
clination to  general  scepticism  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  this  state  of  miml  he  determined  on 
having  recourse  to  F^n^lon,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  in 
his  diocese  of  Cambray.  Ramsay  was  but  twenty  ^ears  of 
age  when  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Arcbbiabop  of 
&mbray,  but  his  mind  had  already  been  sufficiently  trained 
1^  study  and  meditation  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  tne  talents 
and  to  recognize  the  virtues  of  that  eminent  divine.  Towards 
him  F^n^lon  eiercised  his  instructive  talent  as  a  moral  teacher, 
and  in  short  time  made  him  a  convert  to  the  Roman  fiiith.  He 
soon  became  the  disciple  of  F^^lon,  not  only  in  religious  mat- 
ters, but  also  in  his  literary  taste  and  opinions.  His  writings 
were  formed  on  the  style  and  after  the  manner  of  his  great 
master, whose  examples  and  precepts  he  ever  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. Ramsay  rspidly  acquired  so  perfect  a  knowledse  of 
the  French  language  as  to  become  an  excellent  writer.  S[>me 
of  his  earlier  productions  were  the  means  of  obtaining  for 
him  the  ntuation  of  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Ch&teao  Thierry 
and  afterwards  to  the  Prince  of  Turenne  ;  he  was  also  created 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazanis.  His  repoutioo  induced 
tho  Pretender,  in  17:14,  to  invite  him  to  Rome,  and  to 
•ntnist  him  with  the  education  of  his  children.  He  remained 
however  only  a  year  in  that  city,  and  left  it  in  disgust 
Kith  the  petty  intrigues  which  he  found  to  form  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  miniature  court  of  the  eon  or  the 
exiled  king.  The  next  year  he  revisited  Scotland,  where  he 
remained  a  considerable  time,  which  he  employed  in  literary 
labour.  On  visiting  England,  he  obtained,  through  the  in* 
Buencc  of  Dr.  King,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the 
Uuiversity  of  Oxford  ;  he  was  also  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Londo*.  After  his  return  to  France  he 
was  appointed  intendaut  to  tne  « .rnce  of  Turenne,  who  after- 
wards became  Duke  of  Bouillon ;  he  held  tliis  situation  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  St  Germain-cn-Laye  in  the 
year  1743. 

The  writings  of  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  are  more  rrmark- 
■a'lle  for  the  purit;jr  of  their  style  and  the  perfect  knowledge 
which  they  manifest  of  the  French  language,  than  for  their 
^epth  or  originality  of  thought.  As  a  theologian  he  iras 
visionary  in  the  extreme,  and  hu  orthodoxy,  even  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  church  he  had  adopted,  is  open  to 
•considerable  suspicion.  It  is  fortunate  for  his  religious  reputa- 
tion that  he  did  not  live  to  publish  some  philosophioal  works 
which  he  was  preparing,  such  as  his  answer  to  Spinosa,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Progress  of  Human  UndersUnding,  *  in  which,' 
says  Spence,  *  there  were  several  notions  that  would  have 
aade  nim  be  looked  upon  as  a  heretic  in  our  church,  as  well 
a  in  his  own.'  (Spence's  Anecdotes,  p.  84.^  The  work 
•y  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  *  Voyages  oe  Cyrus,'  an 
uiiution  of  the  Telemachus  of  F^^lon,  but,  according  to 
Voltaire,  a  very  feeble  one.  The  character  of  Zarina  gave 
considerable  offence  to  the  Princess  de  Conti,  one  of  the  most 
learned  ladies  of  the  age,  who  imagined  that  she  was  pour- 
Ifmyed  in  it.  There  b  an  excellent  translation  of  that  work, 
by  Uooke,  though  said  to  have  been  accomplished  in  fhe  short 
apace  of  twenty  daya  [Hooaa,  Nathahibl,  P.  C]  ;  it 
was  for  a  long  time  mistaken  for  an  original,  tho  general 
belief  respecting  it  being  that  Ramsay  had  written  the  Voy- 

2e8  of  Cyrus  in  Enalish  as  well  as  in  French.  The  best 
ition  of  the  Fren<A  is  that  of  *  Paris  et  Londrea,'  1727, 
2  vob.  8vo.  The  work,  however,  for  which  posterity  ia  most 
indebted  to  him  is  that  entitled  *  L'Histoiro  do  la  Vie  de 
Frans;oia  de  Salignae  de  la  Motta  Fen^oo.'  Ilagoe,  1788 ; 
pnblished  also  in  London  the  aame  year.  His  great  intimacy 
with  F6idIon  has  made  us  acquainted  with  many  mteresting 
of  his  privata  life,  and  it  contains  a  valuable 


his  opinions.   Ub  other  published  writings  are  1^. 


of 
Dbeonra 
■nr  lo  Potoe  Fpique,'  originally  fomung  the  pinfhcn  of  hb 
adilion  of  Tdemacfaoa,  m  1717.  8«.  •Esaai  PbUosophiquo 
ear  le  Goavemement  Civil/  London,  1721 ;  it  was  afterwaras 
iwfvinted  under  the  title  •  Essai  de  Politiqae.'  3«.  « Ubtoire 
do  Tnranne.'  Paris,  1736,  2  vob.  in  8vo.  and  4  vols.  Iteo. 
With  some  affectation  fai  the  style  and  a  redundancy  of  rrflcc 


tlont  this  histonr  posMSssi  nmch  «ei4t  ftan  tke  pivffa  «  v 
its  fhcts  and  the  livdy  portraiture  of  Its  ehamctmi  4*  'U 
Psychooiftre,  ou  RcAeaiona  tmr  lea  diftwns  Csrtdiw  4 
rEsprit,  par  un  Mylord  Anglida.'  8*.  A  psstlnMw  ••i 
published  at  Glaaaow  In  1749,  S  vob.  Ites ,  ta  Esn.i 
entitled  '  Philosophical  Prfaiciplas  of  Natural  Md  IUwm 
Religion  explained  and  unfolded  in  a  Geametrksl  Mir.' 

(JDidionnnfre  HiMonqm,  4  vols.,  Aasistdsai,  1718,  D^ 
tkmmmre  Hi$ioriqme  ChtMtmte,  Piuis,  1828;  Svm»%  4» 
dMes^^fioolfOMl^ai,  London,  1820.  Thednsib^te 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Church  will  he  found  m  tlw  U»  d 
F^n4lon  by  le  P^re  Qnerbcof,  appcskbd  to  kb  sdism  aI 
hb  works.     Paris,  1787—1792.) 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  an  eminent  pottiait  ysbttrnka 
time,  and  the  ton  of  Allan  Ramaay  the  poet,  naiksn  ■ 
1718,  in  Edinbnnrh,  the  birth^placo  of  hb  tehsr  sbs;  nt 
circumstance  b  ahuded  to  by  Chnrchill,  in  hb«irs  «l  Hi 
*  Prophecy  of  Famine  :'— 

•TlmM  euM  Uw  IUhmmv,  »••  crwtitkv  wm^ 
or  which  (MM  |«ial«d.  «  lh»  mhm  mBUm/ 

*  Ramsiqr,'  says  Edwards, '  assy  be  called  self-la«b ;  W 
he  studied  a  short  time  u  Italy  with  Solaneaa,  sad  f .  fir 
nandi,  called  Imperial!.  After  practising  a  ihsrt  fesi  a 
Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  London,  where  ha  wai  irtisSua 
by  Lord  Bute  to  George  III.  wiicsi  Priacaer  W^  Ut 
painted  two  portraits  of  the  Prince,  which  were  sagnwi 
one  by  Ryland,  and  the  other  by  WooUatt.  AtlksArvik^ 
Mr.  Shakeltoo,  in  1767,  Ramaay  sncceaded  hiBssfnniA 
painter  to  the  king:  he  retained  the  pbaa  uaiil  haincs 
when  he  was  sooraeded  by  8ir  Joabna  ReynoUs.  Bt  im 
at  Dover  in  1784,  on  hbretam  frona  a  Ibvth  vbitt»F«ni. 
he  had  a  daughter,  who  was  born  in  Romf,  Raansy.iSint 
not  an  eacellent  portrait  painter,  waa  MpcHv  to  the  frnsi^  .7 
of  the  painters  of  hb  time ;  he  wan  Walpolc's  eaMnpwv; 
and  b  noticed  in  somewhat  flattering  toraa  by  thsc  swwm 
critic,  considering  with  whom  ho  b  oonpM :  ke  toff, '  &''* 
iiokis  and  Ramsay  have  wanted  snbjecto,  not  9mm,'  U 
wards  says  that  Ramaay  waa  not  devoted  to  hb  ait :  to  tSn«i 
literature  to  divide  much  of  hb  tinw  with  it    Us  «si « 

3uainted  with  Latin,  French,  and  Italian ;  and,  b  bi  o« 
ays,  like  the  elder  Cato,  acquired  aonseknonbdas  o((*'<«i 
He  was  the  author  of  some  political  ftopcra.  Ut  «iit«v* 
married ;  hb  second  w  ife  waa  a  daughter  nf  Sir  Dstid  Utori 
His  son  and  daughter  survived  him :  the  asn  bw  ■ 
general  in  the  British  army,  thn  dnnghtor  mm  ■amei  ^ >* 
Archibald  Campbell. 

(Edwarda,  Jbieedote$  cfPamUn;  Cunnb^ham,  Urn  a 
IA0  BnHdt  ihmien,  ke,) 

RANOIA  (named  after  Isaac  Rand,  MJ>^  aart  1  ir 


ssiikrnv 


monstntor  of  botany  at  the  Cheban  botenic  |ardsn»),s ^n 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  <    ' 

A.  dbanatonon,  Bush-Randia,  b  n  thoray  1 
shrub  or  tree,  with  oval  kavca,  rather  blnnt,c 
and  smooth.    The  flowen  ara  rtry  awcet-i 
tary,  mostly  terminal.  The  ealy a  has  oblfli^  lobask  rohrr  *nr 

than  the  villoua  corolia.     The  fniit  ia  1 "^  — " -" 


bling  a  small  crab-apple,  firm  and  fleahy.  The  seidi  w  #•« 
nuoserous,  and  lying  ui  asacusw    Thn  trait  nhan  knmM  «- 
thrown  into  water  intoaicatea  or  evtsi  kilb  ish,  ks*«i  81 
same  effect  as  the  CoeetJm  /adfcws,  which  b  aet,  te^«' 
known  in  the  East  Indies,  where  thb  plant  giawa    b  -■• 
form  of  powder  it  b  a  powerfnl  ctnelic.    An  1  ' 
bark  of  too  root  b  employed  to  nan 
JR.  Wjj^noaa,  Bog-Rsaidia,  haa 
thoma,  tetragonal  bonchea, oblong  lanvaa asmsahssn—*- 
gbbrous ;  tM  flowera  aolitanr,  aatoila^  ahnaat  tatwasl   i  • 
a  native  of  the  East  Indiea,  m  tooba  plaeea.    ThvAMf-ts* 
large,  white,  and  fragrant,  and  in  twos  or  thrsto aiikt  to  • 
the  branchleta.    The  berry  b  aboni  the  idaa  afs  fnlM  •  1. 


ash<oloored  or  olivo*grry,  and  9^nlM.  Thr  ■•«  r 
flattbh,  nestling  in  the  pulp.  Tba  ionaaa  af  ih«  9^** 
render  It  deem  1  inn  of  a  consplmnns  plate  in  thr  toA^ 


Thai 

Thera  are  89  apedea  of  J 

applied  to  any  naefol  ftorpoaa.    Th^  aM  ftmn^  • 

Howerers.   The  aoil  best  snilod  for  thcsn  b  a  mnttia  «» ^^ 


prat,  and  sand.  Thn  atom  wdaa  ihnvn  hasi  «  •  »"* 
beat;  and  cuttings  not  randtly  If  la4nn  np  nhsn aat a^ n^ 
pbntodinapot  of  sand,  which sbonld  ha  phHS8^  m%mm 
brat  nnder  a  glaaa.  Tbcj  tra  ^mrj  ahnwy.  «nA/  ^*^ 
brvo  whtto  fragrant  flowera,  md  mm  mmik  arift  i^t  * 
%tm  eollcctian  of  8to«o<planto. 
ftVm.  ^     '      '    
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ritenmte  leaves,  the  aegmenti  toothed  or  deeply  trifid,  the 
•tern  erect,  simple,  or  brandied  at  the  base,  the  calyz  spread- 
inff,  afterwards  reflexed,  the  spikes  of  the  carpels  cylin- 
drical. It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Diosoorides,  2. 206.  Three  varieties  of  this  fiivourite  plant  in 
oar  gardens  have  been  described,  which  some  have  regarded 
as  species : — 1.  12.  a.  wigaris,  with  the  stem  branched  at 
the  Dottom,  the  leaves  temate,  the  segments  trifid,  cut,  acute. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  gcnenllv  formed  double,  and 
have  all  colours  except  blue.  It  is  called  the  Persian  Ra- 
nunculus. 2.  B,  a,  $anguineu$,  with  a  simole  stem,  temate 
leaves,  and  obtuse  toothed  segments.  The  dowers  are  orange 
or  yellow.  This  is  called  the  Turkey  Ranunculus.  3.  JR,  a. 
ienuiiobuif  with  a  somewhat  branched  stem,  and  mullifid  leaves 
with  linear  acute  lobes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  has  white  or  yellow  or  purple  flowers. 

The  Garden  Ranunculus  b  a  florist's  plant,  and  has  been 
cultivated  with  great  care.  The  garden  varieties  of  this 
apecies  are  very  numerous,  as  no  two  plants  produce  flowers 
precisely  alike.  Maddock,  who  wrote  on  these  plantii  had  a 
collection  of  800  varieties,  all  with  proper  names.  In  judging 
of  a  Ranunculus  the  following  qualities  are  desirable :— '  The 
flowers  should  be  of  a  hemispherical  form,  at  least  two  inches 
in  diameter,  consisting  of  numerous  petals,  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  «ze  to  the  centre,  lying  over  each  other,  so  as  neither 
to  be  too  dose  nor  too  much  separated,  but  having  more  of  a 
perpendicular  than  a  horizontal  direction,  in  order  to  display 
the  colours  with  better  efiiect.  The  petals  with  entire  well- 
rounded  edges,  their  colours  dark,  clear,  rich,  or  brilliant, 
either  of  one  colour  or  variously  diversified  on  an  ash,  white, 
sulphur  or  fire-coloured  jground,  or  else  n^larjv  striped, 
spotted  or  mottled  in  an  elegant  manner.'  (Geo.  Don.)  In 
cultivation  this  plant  prefers  a  rich  loamy  soil,  which  should 
be  well  manurea,  and  it  is  customary  when  forming  beds  for 
it  to  place  a  layer  of  woU-rotted  cow-dung  seven  or  eight 
inches  below  tho  surface.  They  are  usually  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots,  which  may  either  be  planted  in  November 
or  March.  The  former  is  the  best  time,  but  the  roots  should 
then  be  mulched.  In  order  to  obtain  varieties,  seeds  should 
be  obtained  from  the  single  or  semidouble  plants,  and  planted 
in  August.  The  followmg  year,  when  their  leaves  drop  off, 
the  roots  iJiould  be  taken  up  and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  old  roots,  and  planted  with  them  in  November. 

The  12.  Uamginasus  of  Linnaeus  is  the  Paradxtov  ircpov 
vvo^iimpow  of  Diosoorides,  loc.  cit.  The  JK  muricaiuSf 
Linn,  is  the  parpdxutv  rplrw  of  Discorides,  loc.  cit. 

(Don,  Gardener's  Dictionary;  Lindley,  Flora  Medica; 
FnUf  SjfncpsU  Fkra  ClamctB  PkaUarwn;  Burnett,  OuUmee 

RAPHlOSAU'RUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  Reptiles  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Cretaceous  system.     (Owen.) 

RAPE.  [Rape,  P.  C. ;  Law,  CaiMurAi.,  P.  C.  S.] 
RASK,  RASMUS  CHRISTIAN,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
lingnished  linguists  of  modem  times,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1787,  at  Brendekilde,  near  Odense,  in  the  island  of 
JTyen,  or  Funen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  His  parents 
were  poor  people,  but  the  boy*s  talents  and  inclinations  pro- 
cured him  friends  who  afibrded  him  the  means  of  prosecuting 
Ids  favourite  studies  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  after- 
wards spent  some  time  in  Iceland,  and  also  maide  journeys  to 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
his  knowledge  of  languages,  for  which  lie  had  a  very  extra- 
ordinary talent.  In  1808  he  obtained  a  situation  connected 
with  the  university  library  at  Copenhagen,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  by  making  himself  acquainted  with 
tiie  most  ancient  documents  of  northern  history  and  literature. 
His  knowledge  of  languages  led  him  to  devote  himself  to 
comparative  philology,  to  search  after  the  connecting  links 
and  trace  them  to  their  common  origin ;  and  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  branch  of  study,  he  undertook  in  1817,  with  the 
attpport  of  the  Danish  government,  a  journey  to  Russia, 
whence  he  proceeded  in  1819  to  Pereia.  He  made  some 
•liy  at  Teheran,  Persepolis,  and  Shiras,  and  in  1820  went  to 
India,  from  whence  he  returned  in  1822  to  his  native  country. 
In  this  expedition  he  had  purchased  for  the  Copenhagen 
libraiy  113  ancient  and  rare  oriental  manuscripts,  among 
which  those  In  the  Pali  language  were  the  most  valuable. 
Soon  afler  his  return  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  the 
vttiversity  of  Edinburgh,  but  as  he  declined  the  ofler,  he  was 
•ppoiated  profesior  of  the  historjr  of  literature  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  The  king  had  promised  him  his  support,  if 
Raak  would  praseoute  his  oriental  studies,  but  for  some  time 
he  neglected  them,  and  devoted  his  time  to  an  analysis  of  the 


Daiush  language.  In  1827,  however,  be  ntnnied  to  iii 
oriental  pursuiu,  and  wrote  on  Eflrptisa  and  Hcbrtv  H>r«. 
■oology,  and  on  the  age  and  authcnticitjr  of  the  Zmd  t  Vnti. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  become  president  of  tlie  Ic^rt 
society  of  literature,  and  of  the  society  for  the  iavcstigstioe  M 
northern  antiquities,  and  he  took  an  active  part  m  tbcntUi^*. 
roent  and  editorship  of  the  journals  of  these  soocoet.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  prepanfloo  of  n  A* 
menian  Dictionary,  an  Italian,  Low  uenian,  and  EncN' 
Grammar.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  profeaor  of  on»Y>'J 
languages  and  chief  librarian  of  the  univeiBty  rbx7. 
Henceforth  hb  attention  was  engaged  almost  eicmnt^.T  v? 
the  eastern  languages,  but  his  edition  of  Lokaan*!  FiV.^^'. 
Copenhagen,  1832,  shows  that  his  koowledte  of  An  >. 
was  very  deficient ;  and  it  may  be  sud  in  generu  tbst,  ai  f r  u 
the  oriental  languages  are  concerned,  be  had  watt  ^-X  n 
general  comparisons  and  investigations  of  their  gnmauti-ii 
structure  than  an  exact  knowledge  of  any  particnlsr  taapc- 
His  works  shor  that  there  was  scarcely  a  laagosct » -*'* 
studying  of  which  he  had  not  some  knowledge :  sad  •!!  c* 
dvilized  Unguages  of  Europe  were  almost  as  franliv  to  \  : 
as  his  own  mother-tongue,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  aortiv"? 
languages  is  unrivalleid.  He  died  at  Copenhageo  od  t^c 
14th  of  November,  1832,  and  his  numerous  MSS.  nbtto;:  •• 
philology  were  given  up  by  his  relatives  to  the  king*!  LL-^n 
at  Copenhagen. 

The  principal  works  of  Rusk  are,  1.  An  Introditcty-T  *» 
the  study  of  the  Icelandic  and  aotient  Northern  LiD|ru*:  \ 
Copenhagen,  1811;  2.  An  Anglo-Saioo  GrsiniBsr,  S:  •  k. 
holm,  1817,  one  of  his  best  worlu,  has  been  transhtrd  :i'7 
German,  and  Emrlbh ;  3.  Investigations  concenuig  the  ( V..  2 
of  the  antient  Northern  or  Icelandic  Language,  Qcynin^. 
1814 ;  4.  An  edition  of  Bjom  Haldorsen  s  IcdandK  Dh'.i- 
ary,  Copenhagen,  1814;  5.  A  Spanish  GrsDmsr,  C()''>- 
hagen,  1824;  6.  A  Frisian  Grammar,  Copenhs^^,  Ui^ . 

7.  An  attempt  to  reduce  the  Orthography  of  the  Duiisb  U> 
guage  to  Principles,  Copenhagen,  1826,  is  a  stiiD|T  «on  t 
which  Ilask  attempted  to  introduce  a  complete  reforei  in  Dv.^ 
orthography.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt*  bat  tir 
work  is  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  linguistic  lfVT.!r«'. 

8.  On  the  age  and  authenticity  of  the  Zend  a  Vests,  C<>^«  -• 
hagen,  1826,  was  translated  into  German  by  F.  H.  «i>t  - 
Hagcn,  Berlin,  1826;  9.  A  small  Grammar  and  VoaKVr 
of  the  Acre  Language.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  f  n^ » A 
a  very  complete  Grammar  of  the  Language  of  l^tad.  \ 
number  of  essays  on  linguistic  subjects  appeared  la  "^r  m 
journals,  and  in  Vater's  *'  Vergleichungstafela,*  there  b  "^ 
on  *  Die  Thrakische  Sprachclasse,*  which  is  of  grest  -n- 
portance  and  interest  Comparative  philolo^  is  p^'.r 
indebted  to  Rask,  for  he  was  the  first  who  poiated  oot  U'- 
connexion  between  the  ancient  northern  ano  Gothic  00  *.* 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Uthuanian,  Sclavonic,  Grerk^sad  b*s 
on  the  other  hand.     (ZeUgenosaen^  third  Scries,  No.  xti*-  ' 

RATIO,  COMPOSITION  OF.  To  Uie  few  1 -i 
which  are  said  on  this  subject  in  Ratio,  P.  C,  p-  90!'  '• 
will  be  worth  while  to  add  considerable  developmrat.  1  r« 
idea  implied  in  composition  of  ratio  is  very  impenectlj  tm' " 
in  Euclid:  and  yet  upon  the  correct  uoderttsmiinir  «*  >' 
depends  whether  the  boasted  victory  over  the  dilfin:''  < 
incommensurables  which  the  fifth  book  gives  is  real  or  *^ 
ginary. 

In  every  matter  connected  with  elemental^  geooieCn.  k*- 
fusion  may  and  often  does  arise  from  mixmg  to^irf  '*> 
ticisms  of  two  different  kinds ;  on  Euclid  as  a  wntrr, »»'  f 
the  subject  as  a  matter  of  thought.  To  avoki  such  n>o^->  ' 
in  the  present  instance,  we  shiul  begin  with  the  coosidr n   *. 


Eiidkl. 


9,      «V«^    0U«U«     **^\ 

of  what  we  find   in  Euclid— not  in  Simson's 
Play  fair's  Euclid->-but  in  Euclid  of  Alexandria. 

There  is  nothing  on  ratio  compounded  (ffvyvM^v***  "^ 
ratios  in  the  fifth  book;  the  word  translated  cod{««<  = 
(<rvv6c(Tcs)  refere  to  such  a  process  as  the  ibnnatioQ  •>'  >' 
ratio  of  A+B  to  B  from  that  of  A  to  B.  But  Uie  dr&ut.  '^^ 
of  duplic-ate,  triplicate,  &c.  ratio  are  laid  down ;  vhick,  i* «' 
shall  see,  are  particular  cases  of  compounded  ratios.  1»'^ 
definitions  are  as  follows:— if  A,  B,  C,  D,  ate.,  bs  is  0'- 
tinued  proportion,  so  that  as  A  to  B,  so  B  to  C.  C  to  I>. «' 
so  on,  then  the  ratio  of  A  to  C  is  called  the  duplkstr  -. 
of  that  of  A  to  B,  the  ratio  of  A  to  D  is  called  ttc  tn|i  ■* 
ratio  of  A  to  B,  and  so  on. 

In  one  proposition,  and  in  one  only,  is  the  phiase  txm-\* ' 
tion  of  ratios  used:  in  the  28rd  of  tho  sixth  book,  nbm    ' 
said  *  Equiangular  parallelograois  have  to  esie  tnolh'  r  ibf  "t* 
compoundedcf  the  sides.*    There  is  no  definition  it  ktv-  •< 
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MfmUe  mdo  ii  espreaiblo  by  the  ntio  of  two  integer  bod- 
^'  *    leP,  aod  alter  H  in  the  ratio  of » 


Take  aaj  magnitude 

to  II :  h  lieroaict  n-iiitlia  of  P.    Alter  tlits  in  tbe  ratio  of  «  to 

b :  we  nare  then  ^^ntiis  of  »>Mth0  of  P,  or  bm^mmthM  of  P, 

which  would  alao  be  obtained  by  altving  P  in  tbe  ratio  of 

aycmtobxn.    Henee  ooapoaition of nuanrical  ntioa  ia po^ 

ibnned  by  mnltiplioBtion  of  tbe  anteoedenta  for  an  antecedent, 

and  of  tlie  eonteqnenti  for  a  oonaeqnent.    Tlie  prooen  then 

IB  merely  eqviTalent  to  that  of  the  multiplication  of  fractiooa. 

n         6 
If  ~  and  —  were  called  the  quantaplidtiea  (irf  Xia^mnf )  of 

the  ratiot,  then  the  quantu|Jidty  of  the  compound  ratio  ia  the 
product  of  the  quantupltcities  of  the  components,  as  in  the 
definition  (be  it  Euclia's  or  no)  which  is  round  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  elements. 

thmHeate  rath  (JUwXmiBUiv  X^yor)  has  been  defined  by 
Eudiu  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  given.  But  it  is  in  fact 
the  ratio  arising  from  the  oomporition  of  two  equal  ratios. 
Suppose  we  want  to  compound  the  ratio  of  P  to  Q  with  the 
ratio  of  P  to  Q.  Take  a  magnitude  to  bpgin  with,  which 
amy  as  well  be  P  itself:  alter  it  in  the  ratio  of  P  to  Q;  it 
then  becomes  Q.  Alter  Q  into  R  in  the  ratio  of  P  to  Q ; 
that  is,  let  R  be  a  third  proportional  to  P  and  Q.  Then  P  is 
changed  into  R  at  these  two  steps,  each  in  vol  vine  an  alter- 
ation in  the  ratio  of  P  to  Q :  hence  Euclid's  duplicate  ratio 
«  the  ratio  compounded  of  two  equal  ratios ;  and,  similarly, 
triplicate  ratk>  (rpivAofftwy)  is  that  compounded  of  three  equal 
ratios,  and  so  on. 

The  subduplicatey  subtri plicate,  sesqut plicate,  &c.  ratios, 
which  later  geometers  used,  completed  that  language  of  mul- 
tiplication and  divluon  applied  to  operations  of  powere  and 
roots  which  finally  suggested  the  idea  of  logarithms.  [See 
alao  AoAiTiON  or  Ratios,  P.  C] 

The  proBOtttions  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the 
direct  use  or  compound  ratio  are  contained  in  the  fifth  book. 
But  in  the  invene  use  there  is  a  manifest  hiatus  in  the  con- 
verM  part  of  vi.  22.  It  is  supplied  by  a  lemma  added  at  the  end 
of  the  pronosition ;  which  is  found  in  almost  all  the  manuscripts 
(even  in  tne  Vatican  manuscript,  and  ''eyrard  admits  it  ac- 
oordingly).  This  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  Euclid  did  not 
give  the  lemma;  for  ho  never  refen  to  anything  which  is  to 
oome  after  what  he  has  in  hand.  Robert  Simson  omiu  this 
lemma,  and  so  leaves  the  proposition  vndemonstrated.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  following :— It  is  impossible  that  the  nme 
ratio  should  be  the  duplicate  ratio  of  two  different  ratios ;  or, 
if  A  be  to  B  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  A  to  X,  and  also  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  A  to  Y,  then  X  and  Y  must  be  equal.  If 
poasible,  let  them  be  unequal ;  say  that  X  is  the  greater : 


A    X    B 
A    Y    B 


Than 


than  that  of  A  to  Y^But  the  ratio  of  A  to  X  is  that  of  X  to 
B;  andtheratioof  A  to  Y  b  that  of  YtoB;  therefore  the 
ittioofXtoBislessthanthatof  Y  toB.  Therefore  X  is 
hm  iImb  Y  ;  bat  it  is  alao  graater,  which  is  absurd.  Conse- 
qvaatly  X  and  Y  cannot  be  unequal,  &c.  Bv  a  continuation 
ei  thia  proeeM  it  ntay  easily  be  established  tfiat  a  given  ratio 
ean  only  be  the  triplicate  of  one  ratiOy  only  the  quadruplicate 
ofcae, and  soon. 

It  ia  unneeassary  to  say  an^inir  on  the  deoompoMon  of 
ntioa.  Clear  as  it  beeonHv  in  ariumeUc,  after  a  while,  that 
evety  flsnltipdioation  ia  a  di vision  and  evefy  division  a  multi- 
plicatioo,  it  is  mnch  clearer  from  the  beginning,  in  this  sub- 
iart,  that  every  compositian  is  a  decomposition,  and  every 
ieeoai position  a  composition.  Suppose  that  P  to  Q  is  the 
ratio  compoimded  ofAtoBandCtoD.  andwe  wish  to 
ralm  hack  agam  to  the  ratio  of  A  to  B.  We  must  com- 
poood  the  ratio  of  P  to  Q  wiUi  Uiat  of  D  to  C ;  for  it  is 
wtdXf  made  obvions  that  tiie  ratios  ofCtoDandDtoC 
C—pminded  give  the  ratio  of  a  magnitude  to  itself,  the  ratio 
of  equality,  the  use  of  which  eflecto  no  alteration. 

It  ia  now  oaqr  to  see  that  all  the  operations  of  algebra 
wUeh  apriagr  ma  multiplication  inclusive,  must  be  rejire- 
•anted  in  genmrtry  by  operations  of  comnosition,  &c.  Bnbert 
ttmaoo,  whoy  as  we  nave  seen«  has  kit  a  demonstration  of 
Iba  sisth  book  absolutely  unfinished,  though  **  Tbeon  or  some 
MakiUnl  earamentator**  had  provided  a  lemma  which  supplied 
what  waa  wanttng*  has  thought  it  neoessaipr  to  add  some  very 
caasplieated  pcopuaitions  on  compound  ratio  at  the  end  of  the 

"^  book.  If  abay  ware  intended  aa  illustrations  of  the 
difrc%1i/  «f  rrnHrrinir  the  commnnest  propositions  of 


algebra  bto  ^aoasetrioal  language  (and  what  akr  eoiU  bit 
been  maant  it  ia  bard  to  naMne)  tiM  algeMral  casi^tM 
aboold  have  been  mtrodooed.  Take  tiw  prop^usa  i.  W 
inBtanoe,  which  it  nmj  safely  be  meerted  no  b^iasw  *rm 
fatfaoned.  Tbe  foUowii^  is  an  arithmetial  earn  o(  a.  If 
a  c  €  g  I  /  n 
?'5/    A=^I«     0 

^  L  L 

^  k'  m 


A  J     •     • 


equal 
plants 


Then    -j-  |  =  - 

REAUMURIACEJB,  a  natural  oi^aroi  plaiitoWlBivM 
to  tile  Exogenous  elaas.  It  hM  a  S-pnrtod  calyx,  wiumij 
externally  by  imbricated  bracta ;  b  petals,  hypogjaam.  m- 

ual-aided,  aometimes  having  a  pair  of  mtmbraasm  pMs 
ted  upon  their  middle ;  definite  or  indefinite  hj^of^mm 
monadelphous,  or  polyadelphooa  stamens,  with  or  viikisi  • 
hypogynous  disk ;  the  anthera  ovnto,  turaad  iausi^  m 
burrtinr  longitudinally ;  2-4-6  carpeb,  partiallv  mpvMt  fraw 
each  other,  surrounding  a  central  plscente  which  paMt  jm 
the  base  of  each;  8  or  4  aseendinfr  anatrnpil  e«aW^«a 
filiform  or  subulate  stales ;  a  capsular  fruit  wHh  2  la  I  inw 
and  as  many  cells,  unlcm  the  number  is  dimiaiihrd  kf  «titf- 
tion  ;  shaggr  definite  erect  seeds,  with  a  stmi|tkt  enfam 
surrounded  bv  a  small  quantity  of  mealy  albumen,  md  ii* 
radicle  next  tne  hilum.  The  spcdea  of  dib  order  btv  i^ 
shrabs,  with  flcshr  acale-like  leavea»  which  ars  sUsfHU 
and  have  no  stipules,  and  are  ovenpread  by  risiami  i^ 
ghuids. 

This  littie  order  consiste  of  tbrae  frensn,  Btbumu. 
Hololaehna,  and  Eichwaldia,  which  were  tarwm^  ft*tm4  » 
Tamaricacem;  tiiey  have,  however,  but  little  sfivif  %'\ 
that  order.  Their  true  afiinitiea  aeem  to  be  with  ll}^^ 
cacem,  near  to  which  Lindley  has  placed  them.  The  ^r% 
are  generally  natives  of  the  coast  of  tbe  MiMliiiiii—.  a^ 
of  salt  plains  in  tbe  milder  parts  of  nortbera  Asia. 

The  genus  Heammina  was  named  by  Uaaek^mrt  ia  hww 
of  Ren^  Antoine  Ferchault  de  Rcaomnr.  [RxAcnca,  f  1  * 
It  has  a  6-parted  faivolucred  oalys;  6  palak  inraMnr! 
furnished  at  tiie  hate  on  each  side  with  a  olmled  appraaw . 
numerous  pentadelpbous  stmnena;  6-6  ilif  —  ;  s  &-•»»•< 
6-celled  capsule,  with  valves  easily  aeparatmg  from  As  r,ai. 
and  shaggy  seeds. 

Jt.  Permkmlatm  has  subulate 
crowded  on  the  branchca.  It  is  a  native  of  Sictlj,  i 
and  Egypt.  Thb  plant  reaembica  Salsola  Iratiaaa.  I:  * 
used  at  Alexandria  as  a  remedy  for  tbe  itch,  brto|r  \nmt 
and  applied  externally,  and  a  deooction  taken  mtsratll;. 

A.  ijfpoinUiet  has  lanceolate  flat  rather  reaMAr  kBML 
It  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Peruia.  Tbcas  pi^a  at 
elegant  littie  shrabs  of  easy  culture,  which  thrne  evl'  ■  > 
mixtureofaandy  loam  and  peat;  and  young  csttmgs  wol  p« 
freelr  in  sand  under  a  handglass. 

HiMaehui  (from  Ia^c.  'entire/  and  A^e.  '««i*'  • 
*tiiick  hair')  has  a  4-6  parted  ealyx;  4-6  pctsb;  ^* 
hypogynous  monadelpbous  stameaa  inserted  hue  m  k«-» 
gynow  gland ;  2-4  siiort  subulate  afyles ;  the  mpiaAt  s^ 
angled,  ^A  valved,  2-4  celled ;  the  mttU  frw,  Uift,  v* 
face  shaggy.  Tbe  only  spedea  ia  H,  Stmfmtm.  bmi 
t»y  Ehrenberf  in  tbe  Sootiganan  deaert  of  SibM.  kt- 
tivation  this  plant  requires  to  be  watered  with  mk^ft 
All  the  phnts  of  this  order  abound  in  aalina  matter  m  9''^ 


(Undler,  Kc^ufoUs  Xfmgtkm; 
rw;  Lindley,  Fhra  Medka.) 


Tkm,  Gnrdbmr*!  U'^ 

arw;  L#tndley,  ftora  MeOwa.} 

REBATE  b  tiie  old  Enfflish  weni  lor  Dnrocvr  T  i 
Tbe  discounting  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  tbe  paving  ssar^  H 
lem  for  it  before  it  btconias  due,  ia  now  alwajs^dm'  ^J 
striking  off  a  oertein  per  cenlage  ' 


tiwi 


Xhm.^^ 


be  due  a  year  hence,  aa^  lOQI.,  disBomting  ai  iw  F 
cent  means  paying  9bL  now  in  lieu  of  lOOC  a  yesr  hm« 

There  are  one  or  two  old  difficultina  mmniiliil  «^  » 
count,  which  we  inlanded,  and  omitted,  to  naoae  miiw  ^r 
heads.  The  first  Is  tiiat  of  tbe  ifurt'iii  ^pt^amm.  ««" 
it  not  for  tbe  difiioulty,  and  its  prinripie,  ibis  wmki  art  » 
worth  notice.  It  waa  at  one  time  tbe  eartam  al  ib^  *«» 
on  arithmetic  to  point  out,  whan  ausas  of  mansy  tm^m^ 
dilierent  times,  at  what  time  Uie  total  amaaai  is  ta  hr  »w« 
at  once,  in  such  asanner  that  the  rrceitcr  mqr  ^ia.  W  ^ 
Buma  wbiub  are  prepaid,  what  he  loaes  by  Amb  wh«a  ^ 
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UECORD.    rPuADnro,  P.  C] 

REFINING  IS  a  term  applied  to  varioas  procefses  m  the 
useful  arts,  and  espedally  in  metallurgy,  whereby  the  sub- 
stances acted  upou  are  purified  by  the  chemical  separation  of 
dross  and  impuriiies,  and  of  such  foreign  matters  as  may  be  in 
combination  with  them.  The  refining  of  metals  senerally  is 
treated  of  under  Assatiho,  P.C,  p.  495;  and  lurther  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  refining  of  the  more  important  metals 
are  given  under  Coppsb,  P.  C.,  p.  502;  Ibov,  P.  C,  p.  34; 
L«AD.  P.  C,  p.  871 ;  SiLVM,  P.  C,  p.  23 ;  and  Tiir,  P.  C, 
p.  472.  Some  writers  appl;r  the  name  of  refining  to  the 
pieparation  of  cast-steel,  noticed  under  SnaL,  P.  C,  p.  3 ;  a 
process  which  is  certainly  analogous,  in  manv  respects,  to  the 
prooenes  to  which  that  name  is  more  usually  limited.  The 
term  is  applied  to  the  purification  of  sugar,  of  which  process 
an  account  is  giren  under  Sugak,  P.  C,  p.  231. 

REFLECTION.     [Light,  P.  C. ;  Optics,  P.  C] 

REFRACTION,  DOUBLE.    [Polarizatioh  of  Ligbt, 

REFUGE,  HARBOURS  OF.  In  the  year  184o  a 
Commisuon  was  appointed  *  to  visit  the  coast  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Selsea  Bill ;  to  examine  the  ports 
with  reference  to  their  being  available  as  places  of  shelter  for 
vessels  passing  through  the  Channel  in  cases  of  distress  from 
weather,  and  also  as  places  of  refuge  for  merchant  vessels 
from  enemies'  cruisen  m  time  of  war,  and  more  especially  as 
to  their  being  made  stations  for  armed  steamers  employed  for 
the  protection  of  our  trade  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  Channel.' 
The  Commission  made  a  Report,  but  no  measures  appear  to 
have  been  taken  in  conseauence. 

A  Select  Committee  or  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ship- 
wrecks, in  a  Report  presented  in  1843.  recommended  the 
formation  qf  Harbours  of  Refuge  in  the  British  Channel,  at 
the  same  time  stating  that  they  refruned  from  pointing^  out  any 
particular  situations  for  such  harbours,  from  a  conviction  that 
such  situations  would  be  best  decided  on  by  a  body  of  scientific 
and  experienced  persons  whose  attention  should  be  specially 
and  exclusively  directed  to  the  subject. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1844,  the  Lords  of  the  Tressury,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  apppointed  a  commission  consisting  of  twelve  ex- 
perienced naval  and  military  officers  and  civil  engineers  to  in- 
quure  into  the  most  eligible' situations  for  a  Harbour  or  Har- 
bours of  Refuge  in  the  Channel. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  is  dated  August  7, 1844, 
and  wss  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  pursuant  to  an 
address  dated  March  6,  1845.  The  Treasury  Minute  under 
which  the  Commissioners  acted  assigned  three  principal  ob- 
jects of  investigation : — 1,  the  selection  or  formation  of  Har- 
bours of  Refuge  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  vessels 
navigating  the  Channel ;  2,  that  in  times  of  war,  such  har- 
bours might  become  stations  for  ships  of  war  ;  3,  the  expense 
of  constructing  new  works,  as  compared  with  the  public  ad- 
vantiges  likely  to  result  from  such  works.  The  Commis- 
sioners express  their  unanimous  conviction  that  additional 
means  of  protection  for  the  south-eastern  coast  of  England  are 
absolutely  necessary.  The  harbours  between  Portsmouth  and 
the  Thamea  are  only  tidal  harbours,  and  none  of  them  is  at  pre- 
sent accessible  to  large  steamers.  The  Report  recommends  cer- 
tain ports  and  positions  as  Harbours  of  Refuge  and  Roadsteads, 
and  certain  breakwaters  and  military  defences  in  connexion 
with  then,  so  as  not  only  to  aflbrd  shelter  to  merchant  ship^ 
but  by  means  of  which,  with  the  advantages  of  steam  by  sea, 
and  railroads  and  telegraphic  communication  by  land,  the  naval 
and  militarv  force  of  the  countrv  may  be  thrown  on  any  point 
of  the  soutn-eastero  coast  in  a  few  hours. 

The  following  harbours  and  positions  were  especially  ex- 
amined:— Foreness,  near  the  North  Foreland;  Ramsgate; 
the  Brake,  or  Small  Downs  ;  Dover ;  Dungeness ;  Beachy 
Head,  East  Bourne,  and  Seaford ;  Newhaven ;  Portland  and 
Weymouth ;  Harwich  Harbour.  Of  these  places  four  are 
aelected,  Dover,  Seaford,  Portland,  and  Harwich,  of  which 
the  Commissioners  estimate  the  expense  required  for  the 
coostruction  of  the  works  which  tney  recommend  as  fol- 
lows:—Dover,  2,500,000/.;  Seaford,  1,260,000/.;  Portland, 
600,000/. ;  Harwich,  60,000/.  It  is  recommended  that  Dover 
Bay  should  be  converted  into  a  large  harbour  by  means  of 
bresk waters,  with  an  area  of  620  acres  up  to  low-water  mark, 
and  an  entrance  700  feet  wide  on  the  south  front  and  another 
160  feet  wide  at  the  east  end.  Its  situation,  four  miles  and  a 
half  fr.im  the  Goodwin  Sands  and  standmg  out  favourably  to 
protect  the  navigation  of  the  narrow  seas,ispeculiariy  suitable 
as  s  station  for  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war.    It  is  recommended 


to  constmct  a  breakwater  m  Seaford  Road,  for  the  pmcrf,-« 
of  trade  and  as  a  station  for  armed  vessels.  Poillsiid,  k  *» 
boundary  of  the  narrow  nart  of  the  Chamic),  and  with  •^W. 
enoe  to  the  Channel  ulands,  is  recommended  as  stttoe 
station  for  a  squadron.  The  oonstnictjoa  of  a  brrakvr.r 
there,  it  is  stated,  would  be  easy,  cheap,  and  cxpeditioM. « 
a  large  part  of  the  island  fadng  the  bay  is  cnwa  prsfimr, 
and  containa  abundance  of  stone :  the  holdiDg-groand  »  n. 
ceedingly  good,  and  the  island  has  abundance  of  vstcr  kr  \U 
supply  of  ships.  The  island  has  great  natard  advaatsrf*  \r 
defence,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  naval  and  aiilttsrvtif^.' 
during  war  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.  utr%.*\, 
Harbour,  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Stoar  sad  (  h. 
well,  is  stated  to  haw  sufficient  depth  of  waler  aad  r*< 
holding-ground  over  an  extent  capable  of  containisfr  si&t* 
hundred  ships.  By  the  constmctioti  of  a  bresknator  a« 
dredging  to  get  rid  of  certain  shoals,  the  CommissioQm  c*n. 
sider  that  it  might  be  converted  into  one  of  the  fiacst  tu 
most  useful  harbours  in  the  kingdom. 

The  military  members  of  the  Commission  reoaaunnid  \lu 
casemated  batteries  be  constructed  on  the  break vslen  Ur*^ 
selves,  supported  by  defences  on  the  shore  flsakiog  tbt  tv 
proaches  to  the  breakwaters  and  harbours. 

At  the  end  of  the  Report,  W.  Symonda,  Swejorof  ib 
Navy,  says,  '  I  dissent  from  this  Report,  beesttse  I  taou  - 
the  mass  of  evidence  to  be  in  favour  of  Dangeacai,  nd  b^ 
cause  I  cannot  recommend  a  lar^  doae  harbour  st  Ix.lr^ 
where  the  pilots  consider  the  boldinsr-ground  geaansilj  itii>- 
ferent,  and  the  engineers  say  it  will  silt  opt*  With*mr«rt 
to  Dungeness,  the  Commissioners  say  tiiat  it  is  masHuUf  W 
its  good  holdiufr-ground,  and  that  SOO  asil  have  brts  v'. 
sheltered  in  the  East  Bay  at  one  time,  and  that  aiore  thus  Mv 
vessels  were  at  anchor  in  the  West  Bay  a  few  days  hefar  tr» 
Commission  arrived  there.  As  however  it  has  not  tbe »!. 
vantage  of  an  inner  harbour  like  Dover,  Seaford,  sad  ttr- 
land,  the  comroisnoners  do  not  recommend  any  breaknter  > 
be  constructed,  but  prefer  leaving  it  aa  it  is,  to  be  10H  •& 
roadstead  for  merehant-ships  and  ships  of  war.  The  hol-ir; 
ground  in  Dover  Bay  waa  tested  by  Captain  Wssbisftoii  e 
the  steam-vessel  Blazer  of  600  tons  burtiien  sod  IftO  b-'v- 

Coiier,  and  the  results  were  satisfactoiy.  As  to  tbe  p^'la- 
ility  of  silting,  samples  of  the  water,  taken  up  st  diir-it 
times  of  tide  and  different  deptha,  were  cxamiaed  b  M*^ 
Phillips,  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  si  to  tk 
quantity  of  matter  held  in  suspension.  The  InpntJ  ^  '^ 
sea-wmter,  as  compared  with  toe  water  of  the  lasaifi  ttka 
up  at  Brentford,  Hammersmith,  and  Chelsea,  wss,  tskinr  'k« 
mean  of  the  experiments  on  each  side,  as  16  to  6.  1V(>- 
raissioners  recommend  further  experimenia  as  to  the  frti«r»« 
lityof  silting  in  Dover  Bay  before  anything  is  dderwrned  m. 
The  Commission  of  1840  reoommended  three  pbn  m 
suitable  for  Harbours  of  Refuge — Dov«r,  as  fiist  in  nsportrxr 
Beachy-Head,  as  second ;  and  Foreaeas,  aa  third. 
(/2^x»t  ^<Ae  GbmmisfmfMrs  tMNW  l/kiSbift^ 
ofJi€^ige,  1846J 

REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  ANH 
MARRIAGES.  Parish  registers  were  not  kept  ia  EMtnl 
till  after  the  dissolution  of  t&  monasteriea.  The  ISHi  tno* 
of  the  injunctions  issued  by  Cromwell,  Henry  the  Tts^*-"  • 
secretarv,  in  1638,  directs  that  every  deniTmsa  tbal),  y 
every  chureh,  keep  a  book  wherefai  hie  shall'  regisMr  vfr41f 
every  marriage,  christening,  and  death,  any  Mlect  br« 
made  penal.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edaird  >  i 
n647)  ecclesiastical  visitors  were  sent  through  the  di^tt 
dioceses  in  order  to  enforce  various  injunctioas,  sad,  io»ri 
others,  that  of  Cromwell  with  respect  to  pmish  regirtm  l^- 
the  beginning  of  Eliabeth*s  reign  thb  injunction  was  rrpest^'- 
when  the  clergy  were  required  to  make  a  pretesiatki  is  «  h  •  ^. 
among  other  things,  they  promised  to  keep  the  Kgirter-V>« 
in  a  proper  and  regular  manner.  In  1694  an  AeC  (^  ft  T  ^  » 
III.  c.  6)  for  a  general  registration  of  marriages,  lailk  «< 
deaths,  was  passed  merely  for  purposes  of  revtnas:  it » '^' 
titied  *  An  Act  for  grsntW  to  his  Majesty  eortsia  ntrtii«i 
duties  upon  Marriages,  Births,  and  Bnriala,  aad  apoo  hsrWki^ 
and  widowers,  for  the  term  of  ^r9  yearn,  for  csnyiaf  so  ^^ 
war  against  France  with  vigour.'  It  is  a  veiy  kiaf  Act,  j 
which  the  duties  are  minutely  set  down.  A  nvfitmnv 
—       --'  i«AoAci»r 


Act  was  passed  (9  Wm.  III.  c.  82).  entidad  **^  y- 
preventing  frauds  and  abuacs  in  the  chargiag,  tdkdant 
paying  the  duties  upon  marriagea,  births,  burials,  hm^  '^ 
and  widowen.'  The  62  GeoTlILc.  146  (28  Jslv*  1» -' 
entiUed  *  An  Act  for  the  be^  regulatmg  aad  ftrwr  .x 
parish  and  other  registers  of  Urths,  baptisms,  annns^^. «» 
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nere  negligence,  has  since  been  in  some  degree  remedied,  but 
is  still  imperfect. 

The  registrar-genera],  in  his  6th  Report,  dated  August  10, 
1844,  states,  that  four  inspectors  had  been  appointed  to  visit 
every  district  into  which  £ngland  has  been  divided,  in  order 
to  examine  into  the  mode  in  which  the  registrars  perform  their 
duties.  These  inspectors,  among  other  important  directions 
given  to  them,  are  required  to  see  *  that  the  places  of  birth  or 
death  are  accurately  recorded ;  that  the  ages  and  professions 
of  those  who  die  are  duly  registered ;  that  exertions  are  used 
to  impress  upon  persons  giving  information  of  deaths  the  im- 
portance of  producing  a  certificate  of  cause  of  death,  in  the 
nand-writing  of  the  medical  men  who  attended  the  deceased 
in  their  last  illness,'  &e. 

By  the  end  of  IB3U  about  850  new  register-offices  had  been 
fnUt,  and  the  use  of  temporary  offices  had  been  sanctioned  in 
^man^  places.  The  ordnanoe-office  supplied  iron  boxes  for 
holdmg  the  rcgister-books  of  each  district  By  the  end  of 
September,  1838,  rej^ter-books  of  births  and  deaths,  and 
forms  for  certified  copies  thereof,  had  been  provided  by  the 
registrar-general  for  2193  registrara  of  births  and  deaths;  and 
marriage  register-books,  and  forms  for  certified  copies,  had 
been  suppli^l  to  11,694  clergymen  of  the  establishea  church, 
to  817  r^stran  of  marriages,  to  90  registering  offices  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  to  36  secretaries  of  Jewish  synagogues. 
They  are  each  required  to  transmit  certified  copies  on  paper 
having  a  peculiar  water^mark  as  a  safeguard  aguubt  the  substi- 
tution of  lidse  entries,  every  three  months,  to  the  super- 
iatendent-registrar  of  each  district,  who  transmits,  once  a 
quarter,  to  the  reeistrar-general  the  certified  copies  of  all  the 
births,  deaths,  atMl  marriages,  which  have  occurred  within  the 
district  during  the  preceoing  three  months.  These  certified 
copies,  having  been  deposited  in  the  register-office  in  London, 
are  there  examined  and  arranged ;  and  alphabetical  indexes 
are  then  formed,  and  abstracts  of  them  are  compiled.  In  a 
few  yeara  millions  of  entries  will  have  been  made,  and  yet,  for 
legal  or  other  purposes,  it  will  be  as  easy  to  find  out  the  name 
of  any  individual  irom  among  so  great  a  number  as  it  is  to  find 
out  a  word  in  a  dictionary  or  a  cyclopedia. 

The  registration  for  1839  was 

Births 480,640 

Deaths 881,007 

Marriages 121,088 

The  improvement  in  the  registration  of  birthS|  as  compared 
niih  that  for  1838,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  registrations  for  1889-40  and   1840-41   are  as  fol- 
lows:—    . 


• 

1839^0.  * 

1840.*. 

Births    .   . 

.    .  501,589  . 

.   .504,548 

Deaths.   • 

.    .  350,101  .    , 

.  355,622 

Marriages 

.    .124,329. 

.    .  122,482 

The  nvm^er  of  births  not  registered  still  amounts  to  some 
l^^'isands  aanualljr,  and  the  registrar-general  is  of  opinion 
that '  the  registration  of  births  will  not  be  complete  until  it  is 
enacted  by  Uw  that  the  father  or  mother,  or  some  other  quali- 
fied informant,  shall  give  notice  within  a  fixed  period,  of  a 
birtk  having  taken  place.' 

In  1841  and  1842  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated 
accordmg  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church  were : — 


^  1841;       < 

Bv  special  licence 18  • 

Licence 15,792  • 

Banns 78,015  . 

By  registrar's  certificates    .  .      972  . 
Form  not  stated 19,579  . 


*    18tf. 

9 

14,985 

75,744 

944 

18,415 


Total    114,371  110,047 

Ither  marriages  not  celebrated  according  to  the  forms  of 
Hie  Established  Church :  — 

1841.  1848. 

Itt  registered  places  of  worahip     58b2  .  •  .     6200 

In  registrar's  offices    .   .   .    •     2064  .   .  ,     2857 

Between  Jews 66  •  .  >        58 

Between  Quakers 113  ..  .       168 


8125 


8778 


In  each  of  the  four  years  from  80th  June,  1837,  to  July  1st, 
1841,  the  marriages  celebrated  in  registered  places  of  worship 
and  in  registrara*  offices  were  as  under : — 


1887-38  . 
1888-89  . 
1839-40. 
1840-41  . 


In 

FfanioC 
Wonliip. 

.2976. 
.4654. 
.  5140  . 
.5816. 


.1098 
.1564 
.1988 
.2016 


The  DToportion  of  marriages  at  registered  piaeci  ofwor*^* 
and  at  the  registrara'  offices  has  slowly  incrcmed,  ad  is  IftiS 
the  number  of  marriages  so  performed  reneMSted  a  popia. 
tion  of  about  1 , 1 60,000.  The  number  of  bttildingi  itgiitm^ 
in  England  and  Wales  for  the  solemniiation  of  ownam  va 
2282  on  the  80th  of  June,  1844.  They  bdonged  to  tin 
following  denominations  :— 

Presbyterians 186 

Independents  or  Congregatinnalisti  .903 

Baptists 5» 

Methodists  (Arminian) 2M 

Methodists  (Calvinistic)  • 69 

Roman  Catholics 281 

Foreign  Churchea    ••••••..     5 

Misoellaneous 4S 

A  parliamentary  paper  gives  the  nmober  of  mrrarrt. 
births,  and  deaths,  registered  in  1889,  1840, 1841,  ml  iMj, 
as  follows : — 

1839':  IS40:  IS4I:  I*e 

Marriages.  .  .128,166  122,665  122,496  llViS 
Births  .  .  .  .492,k74  602,808  512,518  iU^i'j 
Deaths  .   .   .   .888,979    859,684    848,847   349,M) 

REGISTRATION.  iScotUmd.)  The  ragistntkn  of  ik 
cuments  u  Scotland  is  a  great  and  important  spteai  w^mt' .; 
connected  with  the  titles  of  real  or  heritabla  popotf,  »•) 
with  the  execution  of  the  law.  It  b  thus  divided  into  tia 
distinct  departments,  which  may  be  considered  ieomtrir* 
Registration  for  Preservation,  and  Registration  for  Eient-jn 

Registration  for  Preservation,  in  its  simplest  fom,  b  orr  % 
the  preserving  of  an  attested  transcript  of  any  deed  in  s  ftfv  * 
register,  that  thus  an  authentic  copy  may  be  bad  recoune  *o 
in  case  the  original  should  be  lost.  Besides  the  re^phr  ^ 
ttttory  records  of  particular  deeds,  there  ara  boob  siudK  i 
the  several  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  in  which  pcitiH^«^; 
for  tlieir  own  convenience  register  each  docmnsnU  iido  ti*: 
require  by  any  special  oblisatory  law  to  be  reooided.  It » - 
general  rule  that  extracts  mm  any  such  records  mtj  mod  i. 
the  place  of  the  originals  when  these  are  not  fortbcoouf .  ^* 
that  a  party  is  not  to  found  on  an  extrMt  if  he  htm  '^ 
original  deed  in  his  possession  and  can  prodnoeit  h'r 
case  of  easines,  however,  and  other  deeds,  of  wUob,tiv- 
be  seen  below,  it  is  not  the  deed  itself,  but  its  RgiMi«, 
that  makes  the  completed  title,  an  extract  Iron  the  nfkur  j 
the  proper  document  to  be  produced.  There  it  a  ee?ur 
dass  of  actions,  however,  to  meet  which  the  origiul  m«  ^ 
produced  if  it  be  accessible.  These  are  called  ktum  ^f 
Keduction-Imnrobation.  Such  an  action  is  fttsed  tpm  ^ 
party  favourea  by  the  deed,  by  some  other  psiij,  td  » 
object  is  the  annulling  the  deed  on  some  legal  gnNod.  Mi 
matter  of  form,  in  commencing  such  an  action,  the  me 
states,  along  with  whatever  other  ffrouads  of  objecUoa  be  ttj 
have,  that  Uie  deed  is  fonred,  and  he  desires  theenraii  ts 
be  produced,  that  it  ma^  be  jadidally  exanuned.  TV  rw 
for  production  of  the  origmal  is  subject  to  modiiieatioBi,  yfcav 
the  ground  of  the  action  b  extrinnc  of  anything  I*o>^  ^ 
tho  original  document ;  and  if  the  original  be  »t  «ii^ 
being  mtenlionally  destroy ed«  the  inqoiiy  most  inoeed  « t^ 
extract  and  the  other  drcumstanoea  that  cm  ba  addooii  }^ 
is  usual  to  speak  of  registratiea  for  preaeiiatto,  ai  briay  y» 
for  publication ;  and  m  thissenae,  whenadaei  isofsK^^ 
character  that  to  make  it  efiectnal  in  the  gn&te»*s  iiw/- 
must  have  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  gnntor,  sm^  RP^ 
tration  is  in  the  general  case  equivaJeot  to  the  delivtrf .  " 
will  opente  in  this  rssped  in  a^jostinf  qwiitiCBi  rfo— f*^ 
right,  as  where  a  father  makes  ovw  to  one  chiki  the  m^ 
that,  in  case  of  his  dying  intestatot  would  go  to  saottff*  ^ 
registers  the  deed.  It  is  questioned  however  if  tke  am 
r^istration  would  be  in  all  cases  thait  complete  madttrae* 
of  property  which  is  neoeaeary  to  bar  the  c:Ubbs  of  w:«* 
unaer  the  statutes  against  alienations  to  their  prejodioet?  &• 
solvenU.  The  repstration  of  ordinary  dooaasents  w  frr- 
servation  was  sanctioned  by  the  Act  1698,  c  4,  whicb  g«v* 
rally  extends  to  registration  *  in  any  antbcBtic  public  r^^' 
that  is  competent.'    Besides  the  centxal  rcgisier  stnriMv  '^ 


I  competent, 
tho  supreme  court,  there  are  others 


wiihtlirSs*.-- 
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ladies  of  bis  household.  During  his  captivity  he  was  taken 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  two  years.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Algiers  he  was  ransomed  for  a  considerable  sum  by 
the  French  consul ;  a  ransom  which  came  roost  Oj^portunely, 
as  he  was  about  to  suffer  the  last  penalty  for  an  intrigue  in 
which  he  had  been  detected.  He  took  with  him  to  Franco 
(he  chain  he  had  worn  as  a  captire,  which  he  carefully  pre- 
served. His  love  of  travelling,  however,  had  not  been  abated 
by  his  unlucky  adventures,  and,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1681, 
he  set  out  from  Paris  on  a  journey  over  the  north  of  Europe. 
On  arriving  at  Stockholm,  he  was  Indiioed  by  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  visit  Lapland.  He  journeyed  thither  by  way  of 
Tomea,  ascended  th*i  river  of  that  name,  and  reached  the 
borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  one  of  the  rocks  of  the 
mountain  of  Metcwara,  the  limit  of  his  excursion,  he  engraved 
the  following  LaUn  verses. 

«  GallU  BM  Mnait ;  vidit  not  Africm ;  Gangem 
HansiiBiu*  Guropunqoe  oculia  ItulnTiiillis  omneni, 
Cuibm  et  Tiriw  Mti  terr&que  mwique, 
Uk  tandem  itetimaa  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis.*^ 

(Anno  1681,  die  1ft  Attgnad). 

On  his  return  from  Lapland  he  made  a  short  sojourn  at  the 
Court  of  Sweden,  and,  after  having  travelled  over  Poland, 
Iluneary,  and  Germany,  came  to  Paris  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1683,  where,  satiated  with  the  wandering  life  he  had 
led,  he  determined  upon  settling.  Having  purchased  some 
lucrative  situations  under  government,  he  there  deyoted  a 
part  of  his  thne  to  literary  pursuits,  but  spent  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
capital ;  the  summer  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  on  an 
estate  which  he  had  purchased  near  Paris.  He  has  given  us 
ample  details  of  his  manner  of  life,  in  his  5th  eputle  and  his 
<  Mariage  de  la  folic.'  His  devotion  to  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
as  it  was  the  means  of  lessening  his  utility  and  reputation  as 
ft  writer,  was  the  cause  of  his  untimely  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1710. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  the  reputation  of  R^ard  stands 
deservedly  high ;  in  comedy  he  is  generally  considered  secund 
only  to  Moli^ ;  and  Voltaire  has  remarked  that '  no  one  can 
appreciate  that  ereat  dramatist  who  feels  no  pleasure  in  read- 
ing Rcgnard.'  His  finest  and  most  perfect  production  is  the 
comedy  of  '  le  Joueur,?  written  in  1696 ;  some  acenes  in  it, 
more  especially  the  thirteenth  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  are 
equal  to  anything  written  bv  Moli^re.  Himself  a  gambler, 
he  has  given  a  dark  but  faithml  colouring  to  the  portraiture  of 
a  vice  which  had  embittered  his  life,  ana  he  has  translated  his 
own  sad  sentiments  on  the  subject  into  the  language  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  energetic  poetry.  His  next  best  piece  is 
'  le  L^ature  Univcrsel,'  in  five  acts,  in  which  the  humour  and 
the  vmification  are  alike  deserving  of  admiration.  (P.  C. 
vol.  iz.  421.)  Had  Reynard  produced  many  comedies  of 
similar  merit  to  the  two  vmich  we  have  mentioned,  he  would 
have  relieved  French  literature  of  the  reproach  which  has 
often  been  made  to  it  of  having  had  no  worthy  successor  to 
Moli6re.  The  fault  into  which  he  has  fallen  is  that,  like 
Piron,  Gressety  and  Marivaux,  he  has  rather  delineated  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  some  particular  vice  or  folly, 
than,  like  his  great  oricinal,  human  nature  in  its  every-day 
proportions.  This  fault  however  is  still  more  conapicuous  in 
the  French  dramatists  who  succeeded  him,  whose  portraits 
are,  in  most  instances,  only  coarsely  drawn  caricatures  of 
nature. 

The  other  dramatic  writings  of  Rcgnard,  in  five  acts,  are, — 
],  *  Le  Distrait,'  which  appeared  in  1697,  and  is  taken  from 
one  of  the  characters  of  La  Bruy^re,  This  piece  failed  on  its 
first  representation,  but  was  afterwards,  in  1731 ,  reproduced  on 
the  French  stage  with  considerable  success.  2,  '  Dtoocrite ' 
(1700).  3,  «  Les  M<^nechmes '  (1705^ ;  a  comedy  dedicated 
by  the  author  to  Doileau  on  a  reconciliation  with  him  which 
his  friends  had  effected ;  between  these  two  poets  there  had 
been  a  long  literary  warfare  [Boilbau,  P.  C] ;  it  ia  rather 
an  imitation  of  the  M^nechmes  of  Rotrou  than  of  the  antient 
comedj^  of  Plautus.  His  shorter  pieces  are  mostly  in  prose ; 
the  principal  of  them  are — 1,  '  Le  Divorce,'  in  three  acts 
(1688).  2,  *  La  Descente  do  Mezetin  aux  Enfen'  (1689) ; 
3,  '  L'Horame  k  bonnes  Fortunes'  (1690) ;  Regnard  has  aUo 
written  a  criticism  on  this  comedy  in  a  snudl  piece  of  one  act 
which  was  represented  in  the  same  year.  4,  '  Lea  Filles 
Errantes '  (1690).  5^  <  La  Coquette  ^(1691)  ;  all  in  three 
acts.  6,  'Les  Chinois'  (1692),  four  acts,  and  several  one- 
act  pieces,  such  as  *  La  Sdrdnade,' '  La  Foire  de  St.  Germain,' 
&c.  He  also  wrote  an  open  entitled  *  Le  Camaval  de  Venice ' 
n699),  the  music  of  which  is  by  Campra,  and  a  tragedy 


called  <  Sapor,*  wliich  has  not  been  rctcscnied.  Os«Mr 
writings  are  some  Epistles  and  two  Satires,  ooe  of  tW« 
direct^  against  Boileau,  another  against  hQ8budt,«hirlibLvf 
been  much  admirod,  besides  several  Aotter  pocBH,  la  pitv 
he  has  composed  a  relation  of  his  various  tnveU,  sod  Oe 
Proyen^ale  already  alluded  to. 

The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  by  Lcqmen.  ptu 
blished  in  1820,  6  vols.  8vo.,  and  by  Crapelctin  U£i  okI 
1823,  6  vols.  8vo. 

REGULATORS  OF  MOTION.  Fly  wbe«U  m  ^ 
means  usually  employed  to  render  the  movements  of  mHiun 
as  nearly  as  possible  uniform ;  and  the  nature  as  veil  m  tic 
applicationa  of  these  have  been  described  mdcr  Wanu, 
(P.  C.  p.  316,  col.  2),  and  onder  STEAJi-Ka60iK(P.(  . 
p.  4^7,  coL  1).  Pendiiluma,  as  regulatora  of  Bodoi  ig 
clock-work,  are  described  imder  PBK]nji.i;if  (P.  C.) ;  sad  t:i« 
Governor,  by  whidi  the  supply  of  steam  is  rc^gulaied,  Km  iru 
described  under  STXAM-EMoiinB  (P.C,  p.  415,  col.  I).  Sm* 
account  of  air-vessels  for  regulating  motion  in  tlie  sttk 
wheels,  which  are  employed  in  prisons,  has  been  given  mk' 
Aib^Vkssxl  (P.  C.  S.),  and  it  may  be  added  that  a  partknW 
kind  of  Ay  has  been  occasionally  qsed  for  the  like  {nn«M> 
This  consists  of  a  vertical  rod  or  ahafi  about  20  fed  Lii, 
carrying  at  ita  upper  extremitjTy  on  opposite  sidei,  s  U; 
rectangular  frame,  which  is  provided  with  shuttcn  tanii&g  .^ 
hinges  ;  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft  these  fiaao  ui 
round  horizontally;  and  the  shutters  being  eonneetcdv':. 
two  governor-balls  by  means  of  wheel*work,  wb«n  the  ivn>  c 
of  the  tread-wheel  becomes  too  rapid,  the  diverging  lulu 
cause  the  shutters  to  dose,  and  thna  the  resistance  of  tbr  w 
diminishes  the  velocity.  Should  the  movement  of  the  tnsi- 
wheel  become  too  slo^y  the  balls  callap^ng  allow  the  ihoitrn 
to  open,  when  the  resistanee  of  (he  air  is  diminiihfd  wd  tU 
velocity  of  revolution  increase^ 

REICH  A,  ANTOINE-JOSEPH,  amusical  compo«rv<! 
theorist,  was  bom  at  Prague  in  1770,  and  having  k  \i» 
infancy  lost  his  father,  was  educated  first  by  hii  snde,  mi 
finally  at  the  universi^  of  Bonn,  where  he  very  noccnfu; 
completed  his  studies.  His  relation  bavins  been  appoaui 
nuiUre  de  chapeBe  to  the  Elector  of  Compie,  placed  u 
nephew  in  the  same  service.  On  the  French  rnvsooo  m  I'M 
Rcicha  sought  refuge  in  Hamburg,  and  there  com^ogi  m 
opera,  '  OMda,  ou  les  Fran^ais  en  Efi^pte,'  but  it  «s  eu 
represented.  He  then  repaired  to  Pans,  in  1798,  Ua  <>-^* 
in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  bis  wofk,  on  accnuit 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  drama.  However  be  there  ynd^ 
a  grand  symphony  which  met  with  applause.  In  I^i  ^« 
proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  resided  six  yean  in  that  csrJu, 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  Dun*: 
that  period  he  publisned  an  Oratorio,  and  a  eoUmitfi ' ' 
fugues.  On  the  invitation  of  Prince  Louis  Fcnfiaaad  i4 
Prussia,  who  was  a  superior  performer  on  the  msBo-foiif ,  »< 
who  desired  instructions  in  composition  from  ttecba,  hf  [n- 
pared  to  visit  Beriin ;  but  the  death  of  that  acoonplitbcd  U 
amiable  prince  obliged  him  to  change  bis  intentioQ.  Ia  W" 
he  returned  to  Paris,  ai^d  gave  a  course  of  lectora  on  coc.->» 
aition,  which  Fcre  well  attenfled;  and  soma  quiatcti  :* 
wind-instruments  which  he  there  produced,  were  oKk  ftr 
mired.  But  an  opera,  *  Cafflio^tro,'  which  he  gave  ia  I  Mo  i: 
the  Op^ra  Comique,  was  allowed  only  a  single  represmtit).^ 
and  that  a  stormy  one.  In  1816  be  pooduoed,  attbe  AoaicAJ' 
Royale  de  Musique,  <  Nathalie,  on  la  Famille  SuisR ;'  0^  i 
1 822  *  Sappho.'  But  thb  able  theorist  and  lepned  hms^^ 
had  not  the  talent  for  creating  melody,  which  geoimakiwctt 
produce ;  and  he  might  with  propriety  have  said  to  hWd  •<% 
*  follow  my  precepts,  but  not  my  examples.*  Be  <-*"> 
prudently  renounced  the  compontion  of  opoas;  sad  bi**»: 
been  named  professor  at  the  Conservatoire delfnaqse, car- : 
death  of  Mehul,  in  1818,  he  there  attracted  a  UBBcroas  f''^ 
of  pupils,  many  of  whom,  crowned  hv  the  lastitat,  have  • :  ^ 
become  highly  esteemed  masters.  He  originatod  a  wti^<  ' 
instruction  more  clear  and  predse  than  ny  that  had  btca  ^ 
use ;  and  the  publication  or  his  didactic  works,  whkk  m« 
made  them  known  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  has  in  do  iv» 
siderable  degree  ionproved  the  study  and  advanced  the  bo«- 
ledge  of  music  These  opened  to  him  the  doors  of :» 
InsUtut  de  France,  in  May,  1836.  Udbrtonatdr  ^  ^ 
science,  he  enjoyed  this  high  honour  but  a  very  ahcft  i^ 
his  death  taking  place  in  May,  1836.  His  chief  warb  «a  •■ 
theoiy  of  music  are— 1, '  Trait6  de  Melodie,*  &c  4ux  H  « 
2,  *  Cours  de  Compontion  Musicale,*  4to..  ISU;  3,  'T'^" 
de  Haute  Composition,'  4tD.,  1824;  4,  '  Petit  Tiait^d  U" 
monie  Pratique  k  deux  Partiea,'  4to. ;  5, '  Aridtt(4*»p»>  -  - 
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ittefted  the  magnificence  if  not  the  refiuement  of  that  affe. 
As  A  retreat  for  himself  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  bis 
capital,  Fraocis  built  (about  1530)  the  ChAteau  de  Madrid 
in  the  Bob  de  Boulogne,  whose  fa9ades  were  decorated  with 
coloured  glased  bricks  or  enamelled  tiles,  constitutbg  a  species 
of  polychromic  decoration.  Of  that  building  nothing  now 
remains,  it  having  been  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century ;  but  another  architectural  specimen  of  the  same 
period,  the  house  or  casino  of  Francis  I.,  erected  at  Moret, 
near  FontaineUean,  has  been  preserved  by  being  removed  to 
Paris,  where  it  was  re-erected  in  its  primitive  state,  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  by  the  architect  Biet,  m  1823.  Of  this 
interesting  monument  of  the  Renaissance,  which  has  also 
some  polychromic  faofenct  decoration,  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections,  are  given  in  Normand*s  Paris  Modeme,  but  being 
only  in  outline,  a  great  deal  of  the  effect  is  lost  in  them.  The 
palace  of  Fontainebleau  itself,  in  its  interior  at  least  (now 
restored  b^  Louis  Philippe^,  records  the  magnificence  of 
Francis,  his  taste  for  splendour,  and  his  liberal  encourage- 
ment of  arts. 

In  Germany,  the  castle  or  rather  palace  of  Heidelberg 
would,  if  completed,  have  been  a  most  gorgeous  pile  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  as  it  showed  itself  in  that  country ;  and 
thottffh  now  a  ruin,  the  principal  portion  of  the  exterior  is  in 
suffiacntly  good  preservation  to  admit  of  faithful  restoration 
in  a  series  of  architectural  engravings— and  it  is  infinitely 
worthier  of  being  so  recorded  than  are  the  mere  shapeless 
fraffments  of  buildings— a  few  blocks  of  stone  and  columns 
which  are  regarded  as  interesting  and  curious  onljr  because 
discovered  where  they  were  not  before  known  to  exist 

The  architecture  of  Spain  at  various  periods  is  as  yet  so  im- 
perfectly illustrated  that  very  little  is  nere  known  of  its  Re- 
naissance edifices  \  but  from  the  views  of  some  of  them  in  the 
'Espana  Artistica,*  that  country  would  appear  to  contain 
aeveral  interesting  and  striking  specimens  of  the  kind ;  and 
among  them  may  be  mentioned,  as  deserving  of  particular 
notice  for  the  elegant  taste  it  displays,  the  upper  gallery  of 
the  dcHster  of  the  Convent  of  Huerta. 

We  may  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  by  observing  that 
the  Renaissance  is  well  worth  studjring,  if  only  because  such 
study  will  enable  us  to  avoid  what  was  faulty  in  it,  and  to 
cat(»  some  of  its  freedom  and  spirit  without  falling  into  the 
licentiousness  for  which  it  may  lustly  be  censured. 
REPEAL  OF  STATUTES.  [Statdtw,  P.  C] 
REPRESENTATION.  [D«c«kt,  P.  C] 
REPTON,  HUMPHRY,  the  celebrated  practitioner  and 
writer  upon  his  art,  who  first  assumed  professionally  the  title 
of  Landscape  Gardener,  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
where  his  father  held  the  lucrative  situation  of  collector  of 
Exdae,  May  Snd,  1762.  After  being  placed  first  at  the 
grammar-school  at  Bury,  and  then  at  that  of  Norwich,  he 
was  sent  by  his  lather,  who  intended  to  make  a  man  of  busi- 
ness of  him,  to  Gorkum'  in  Holland,  in  the  summer  of  1764 ; 
a  suitable  phioe  enough  for  the  future  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer who  was  to  be  intent  upon  thrift — ^which  seems,  aooord- 
ine  to  a  remark  of  Repton's  own,  to  have  been  his  fadier*s 
chief  ambition  for  him — but  almost  the  very  worst  for  the 
future  landscape  gardener,  Dutch  cardening  being  the  very 
reverse  of  nature  and  picturesque  landscape.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  placed  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house  at  Norwich,  but  all  his  leisure  was 
devoted  to  poetry,  music,  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  married,  and  was  setup  in  biibiness  as  a  general 
merchant  by  his  father,  and  for  a  while  affiurs  prospered  with 
him ;  but  after  a  few  years  took  an  unfavourable  turn,  owing 
to  lasses  of  vessels  at  sea,  and  other  drcumstances  in  trade  ; 
wherefore  having  lost  both  his  parents,  he  determined  upon 
following  his  own  inclination.  He  accordingly  settlcci  at 
Sustead,  near  Aylsham,  in  Norfolk,  where  his  sister  resided 
in  a  house  left  them  by  their  father.  The  change  was  to 
him  a  delightful  one,  and  there  he  paned  five  years  of  almost 
imintemipted  happiness,  occupying  himself  with  farming  ex- 
periments, gardenmg,  and  the  studv  of  rural  scenery.  An 
event  however  occurred  in  1783,  which  promised  to  open  a 
widelpr  difierent  career  from  that  in  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished himself;  for  in  that  year  his  friend  and  neighbour 
Mr.  Wvndham  of  Felbrige  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Repton,  feeling  that  as  the 
opportunity  offered  he  ought  exert  himself  for  the  sake  of  an 
increasing  family,  agreed  to  accompany  him  as  his  confidential 
aecretary.  The  flattering  expectations  thus  suddenly  raised, 
were  as  suddenly  blighted ;  for  his  patron  gave  up  his  post 
almost  immediately ;    oi^d  Repton  returned  to  Sustead  and 


domestic  privacy.  There  however  he  did  not  k»g  mtta,(r 
oompellea  to  retrench,  he  took  a  small  home  at  Han«««( 
Essex,  to  which  he  became  ao  much  attsdied  m  ertr  if^i*  -% 
reside  there.    Just  at  this  time  (1784)  he  becaaw  tRpvc  " 
with  Mr.  Palmer,  who  introduced  the  msil-eoaeh  syitrn,.' 
whose  project  he  aided  not  only  by  his  adfice  sod  pinic- 
ex<Mons,  but  by  advancing  a  considefaUe  portu  ff : 
small  remaining  capital.    Yet  though  the  idicae  fratr*-. 
Repton  received  no  recompense :  on  the  oootmy,  brLt  r 
put  up  with  pecuniary  loss.    Thus  every  suocesnve  iwciii:  .r 
and  enterprise  of  his  seem  doomed  to  prove  afauan:  \^ 
had  it  not  been  so,  he  might  never  have  neen  beinl  of  vi-  •• 
it  had  been  as  an  author,  and  bv  such  prodoctioni  ai  k»  >  i 
Whims.'     Fortunately  thoi^h  easy  he  was  sot  inu  • 
neither  was  he  of  a  desponding  temper,  and  be  rssniu.  • 
try  whether  he  could  not  extricate  himself  from  bis  emlr*i  •> 
ments  by  gratifying  his  own  tastes  at  the  asisc  iacbt.  i  . 
accordingly  announced  to  his  friends  his  intention  of  (w  •  .- 
as  a  '  Landscape  Gardener :'  the  field  was  opco,  fior  K-  . 
had  been  dead  some  yean  [Beowk,  P.  C.  S.j,  sod  ^^nf^  v 
no  one  besides  of  any  note.     With  what  suoccn  il.*  « 
scheme  was  crowned,  needs  hardlv  be  nud,  for  busm^  n. 
began  to  pour  in  upon  him,  and  he  was  couulied  \>)  i: 
ownera  or  'places'  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kirj'  -. 
The  list  of  his  Bed  Books  alone— as  he  called  his  Rq^^   . 
the  seats  whose  grounds  he  was  employed  to  Isjr  oit  rr  v 
prove,  testifies  to  the  great  extent  of  bis  professtooil  Uti . 
—or  rather  his  professional  enjoyments— enhsnced  h\  n'  -. 
course  with  polished  society,  m  which  his  aecottpli^kr' .' 
and  good  because  unafiectcdly  amiable  mannen  and  i. 
enabled  him  to  sustain  a  proper  part.    Nothififf  pro^*^  '  ■ 
real  worth  of  his  character  more  strongly  than  ha  not  '  - 
corrupted  by  sudden  good  fortune,  or  by  bciiw  lifted  li'. 
higher  sphere:    home  and  domestic  tranquiilitjr  w<^  • 
dearer  to  him ;  and  few  had  greater  cause  to  be  sUscb 
a  domestic  circle,  whose  happiness  was  msntd  qdIv 
the  loss  of  so  many  of  its  memben,  for  ootof  tiiteco  ci.i'': 
only  seven  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and  oe)/ fi*c.  i- 
gether  with  their  mother,  aunrived  him,  a  daagbterr>. 
sons.   The  eldest  of  them  is  John  Adey  Reptoo,  «b»t<  ••  *• 
his  father's  profession,  but  is  better  known  as  s  t(:^ 
architectural  antiquary ;  the  fourth,  Georse  Stanlcj) ^i"." 
before  his  father's  death,  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Cui- 
ccllor  Eldon,  was  brought  up  as  an  architect. 

Among  the  blessings  which  fell  to  Repton's  lot,  ia«  *  .: 
of  an  excellent  constitution  and  uninterrupted  g^ood  hf*  ' 
to  January  29th,  1811,  when  being  upaet  in  biscarmr.  - 
received  a  severe  injury  in  the  spine,  which  readend  a-:  t 
long  while  an  invalid,  and  he  was  some  tine  anmnrdi  /■ 
tadLcd  with  angina  pectori$t  which  caused  him  st  istiT^j 
great  suflfering  during  the  renudnder  of  his  life,  sod  nr 
him  off  quite  suddenly  as  he  waa  entering  his  breakfast-- •: 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  Marsh,  1818,  apparenti?  u  > « 
usual  health. 

His  professional  publications  oonust  of  *  Sketcb»  - 
Hints  on  Landscape  Gardenmg,'  4to.,  179S:  '()bf<^->  • 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  landscape  Gardciunc.'  * 
1803 ;  '  Inquiry  into  the  changes  of  Taste  m  Lsadjii>«  '•• 
dening,'  8vo.,  1806 ;  '  Desinis  for  the  Pavilion  at  fir: 
folio,  1808 ;  ^though  these  designs  are  said  to  have  Sk    * 
approbation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  were,  like  tbr 
ing  ailerwarda  erected  by  Nash,  in  a  &ncy  Oriraui  < 
they  were  not  adopted);   and  'Fragments  on  the  D' 
&c.  of  Landscape  Gardeninflr,'  4to.,  1816,  in  which  hf  « ^ 
assisted  by  his  eldest  son.   These  diflbrent  pablicsuoM  «* 
art,  which  at  their  original  price  cost  collectivelv  :^  :^  *'  • 
were  reprinted  in  1840,  by  the  late  Mr.  Loam  M  * ' 
P.  C.  S.],  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  accompsn:cd  « 
portrait  and  memoir  of  the  author  from  autograph  mtvr.  • 
(which  haa  here  been  made  use  of).   Tboup  tlus  cpb>.  *>  ^-^ 
and  economic  edition  has  not  the  attractioos  of  the  t:  • ' 
coloured  plates,  the  same  subjects  bebg  shown  ia  noli «  *■ 
cuts,  it  is  &r  mora  convenient  as  a  volume  for  pcnas>  • 
study,  and  moreover  contains  several  notes  and  reaiv^* 
the  editor. 

REPUBLICATION.    [Will  a»d  TasTAMot.  P  ^ 

RESEDA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  planU  beleiisuc  i 
dass  of  Exogcns.     It  has  a  roany-paned  calyx ;  the  \t^y  -' 
equal,  of  broad  Beshy  platca  having  lacerated  apprvi'i:** 
the  back ;  an  hypogynous  one^nded  glandular  diti ;  *• 
stamens  inserted  into  the  disk,  the  filmaeots  erect,  (bf  «•*    "* 
2-cclled,  opening  longitudinally;  a  S-lobcd  ]^!m  «-' 
seeded  sessile  ovary,  scarcely  dosed,  usually  with  *^  f** " 
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of  the  present  day  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Rham 
was  eminently  fitted,  by  his  excellent  judgment  and  sound 
sense,  to  be  useful  to  the  country  in  the  existing  state  of  its 
husbandry  and  rural  economy,  when,  probably,  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  great  improvements  m  every  dTepartment  of  these  im- 
portant branches  of  industry.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  council  and  upon  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Sodetpr  of 
Agriculture,  ftom  its  formation  in  1838.  A  volume  entitled 
'The  Dictionary  of  the  Farm,'  which  contains  his  views  on 
all  the  principal  subjects  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  has 
been  published  by  C.  Knieht  and  Co.  It  b  compiled,  with- 
out alteration,  from  the  articles  which  he  wrote  in  the  *  Penny 
Oyclopecdia,'  ti.e  fint  article  [Aftbb-math,  F.  C]  being 
contriouted  by  him  in  1833,  and  the  last  JToBKaHnue  Agbi- 
ruLTUBB,  P.  C.]  in  1843,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  *  Flemish^  Hdsbandiy,'  a  small 
work  written  for  the  'Farmers*  Series  of  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowled^.'  This  work  was  founded  on  a  pedestrian 
tour  m  Flanders,  in  which,  for  many  weeks,  he  walked  from 
fkrm  to  farm,  enjoying  the  rough  hospitality  of  an  industrious 
population,  speakmg  their  language  readily,  and  enteriiiig 
into  theirjpursuits  with  the  zeal  of  a  skilful  and  sympathizing 
friend.  Tae  finay  on  the  Analysis  of  Soils,  for  which  he 
obtamed  the  prize  offered  by  the  Roval  Society  of  A^cul- 
ture,  is  published  in  the  Society  s  *  Journal,'  whioi  also 
contains  some  other  valuable  contributions  from  his  pen*.  Not 
long  before  his  dfeath  he  had  also  commenced  a  series  of 
papers  on  agriculture  and  rural  economy  in  the  '  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,'  edited  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

Mr.  Rham's  correspondence  on  agricultural  subjects,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  was  extensive ;  and  he 
gave  his  opinion  with  the  utmost  readiness.  Nor  did  he  stop 
here,  or  remain  content  with  having  acquitted  himself  with 
extreme  urbanity  and  courtesy,  but  not  unfrequently  pressed 
his  hospitality  upon  those  who  hsfd  consulted  him.  Great  as 
was  the  respect  paid  to  his  opinions,  he  gave  them  without 
the  least  dogmatism.  In  one  of  his  last  conimunicafions  to  a 
valued  friend  (Joshua  Rodwell,  Ssq.,  of  Alderton  Hall, 
Suffolk),  there  is  a  passage  at  once  charactertstiiS  of  his  un- 
assuming disposition  and  of  his  deference  to  humbfe  practical 
experience,  which  men  who  have  acquired  a  scientific  ktiOW- 
Mge  of  any  art  are  usualljr  too  apt  to  despise.  '  Whatever,' 
he  remarksf  *  great  chemists  may  say  auout  the  component 
parts  of  soils,  I  am  persuaded  they  can  never  decide  as  to  the 
aptitude  of  any  soil  to  produce  a  crop  till  experience  has 
shown  it.  I  believe  we  have  all  overlooked  some  electro- 
magnetic qualities  which  we  have  not  yet  instruments  to  mea- 
sure.' It  was  this  reliance  upon  experience,  in  connectiph 
with  a  bold  but  searching  investigation  of  theory,  which 
renders  Mr.  Rham's  writings  so  well  adapted  for  the  present 
time.  In  the  eagerness  for  improvement,  a  writer  is  best 
calculated  ultimately  to  benefit  his  country  who  unites  scien- 
tific attainments  o«  a  high  character  with  a  rational  degree  of 
respect  for  the  practice  of  ages. 

RHAMNUS.     [AxncA,  P.  C] 

RHAPSODY  (pajft^iia)  is  a  poem  sung  by  a  rhapsodist, 
and  is  generally  applied  to  detached  parts  of  the  uomeric 
poems,  the  Uisyd  and  the  Odyssey,  which  were  sung  or  re- 
cited by  rhapsodists.  But  the  word  rhapsodist  properiy  sig- 
nifies one  who  sews  or  fastens  things  together ;  and  it  was 
specially  applied  to  those  who  arranged  or  are  supposed  to 
have  arranged  the  parts  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  of  other 
old  poems,  so  as  to  make  one  entire  work  of  them,  and  who 
went  about  from  place  to  place  to  sing  and  recite  these  poems. 

RHEOMETER.  From  the  Greek  words  pm^JIow,  and 
fUrpQv^  a  measure f  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  force  of  an 
electric,  galvanic,  or  magnetic  current  may  be  measured. 
The  word  was  first  proposed  by  M.  Peclet  as  a  synonym  for 
galvanometer ;  and  it  has  «ince  been  employed  by  Professor 
Wheatstone  in  a  general  sense,  together  with  Rheoscope^ 
denoting  an  instrument  by  which  the  existence  of  an  electric, 
&c.  current  may  be  ascertained  ;  and  Rheomoior^  expressing 
any  apparatus,  as  an  electrical  or  galvanic  battery,  by  which 
a  current  of  that  kind  is  ori^ated. 

The  rheometer  or  galvanometer  employed  by  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  is  a  glass  cylinder  resting  on  a  stand,  and  containing 
within  it  a  magnetized  needle,  which  is  suspended  from  the 
cover.  A  graduated  circle  serves  to  show  the  deviations  of 
the  needle  trom  the  zero  of  the  graduations,  and  the  amount 
of  deviation  is  read  by  means  of  a  microscope.  For  forces  or 
resistances  which  ara  considerable,  there  are  placed  below 
the  drde  numerous  coils  of  fine  wire ;  but  for  small  . 
forces  a  thick  plate  or  wire  making  but  one  coil  is  used.  I 


From  the  poles  of  the  battery,  or 
two  conducting  wires  to  the  rheometer,  one  directlv,  mmL  u* 
other  through  the  intervention  of  a  slender  brHs-«ire  vvm 
in  numerous  coils  round  two  crlinden,  one  of  wood  sai  ib 
other  of  brass,  each  about  1^  indk  diameter.  On  lbs  fenwr 
the  wire  b  coiled  in  spiral  moves,  like  thoss  of  tmsrt, » 
that  tiie  several  coils  are  isdated  from  one  another;  tod  u» 
bran  cylinder  is  jirovided  with  a  handle  for  the  yniymxi 
turning  it  on  its  axis,  in  order  to  permit  mors  or  lea  o{  tk 
wire  on  the  wooden  cylinder  to  be  unooUed  froo  it  ibj 
wound  about  the  other ;  by  which  means  a  tiriabie  qa»t;i. 
of  the  wire,  forming  peirt  of  the  ctrvMsf,  may  remsia  so  tM 
cylinder ;  this  apparatus  is  called  a  rAeostnl. 

In  employing  the  instrument,  an  object  whose  renfliiici>  .-* 
the  passage  of  ue  electric,  gtfftanic,  or  magnetic  fluid  iito  W 
asoertainnl,  is  phuiecf  so  a^  to  form  part  of  the  ctrciot  it. 
the  point  at  which  the  needle  in  the  rheometer  itudi  it:, 
be  observed ;  then,  removing  the  Object,  and  tamio^  tliectia. 
ders  till  such  a  quantity  of  wire  is  coiled  on  tie  somq 
cprfinder  as  will  bring  the  needle  to  the  same  point,  tlMt  i)Ur 
tity  of  wire,  which  can  be  measilred  by  a  scale  ga  tke  jr 
strument,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  mistance  osostd  b)-  iv 
presence  of  the  object  which  had  lieen  interposed.  A  ra^rr 
wire  one  foot  long  and  0*71  inch  in  diameter  beiag  tikrt  l 
denote  the  unit  of  resistance. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1843,  by  Professor  Wh(slllo^', 
which  is  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Trianetioit/  f^ 
that  year,  contahis  a  description  of  the  apparatus  sbow  mrv- 
tionai,  with  an  account  of  the  processes  for  deteraisiDf  ^ 
constants  of  tf  voltaic  circuit. 

The  advantage  6f  the  rheostat,  in  enabling  the  opnstar  •] 
keep  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  at  the  saaae  pomt  iIvk 
the  continoance  of  an  experiment,  will  be  found  to  be  eri. 
when,  OS  in  vohityping,  electro-gilding,  &c.,  it  is  •cccsa7 
to  mSintun  a  constant  degree  of  energy  in  the  concat 

RHINACANTUUS  (fx^m  pcV,  a  snoot,  sod  dnv^.  i 
thorn),  a  eenus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  or(l<r.^Tft« 
thaceie.  It  has  a  regularly  5-parted  calyx  withsDsU  wbu*" 
bracts  and  bractiets :  a  bypocrateriform  2.1ippcd  corolli. «  a 
a  long  slender  tube,  the  upper  lip  nUtow,  the  lover  tnt< 
with  equal  Segments ;  2  staitoens  inserted  in  the  throat  of  tk* 
corolla,  the  anthers  2-eelled,  awnlcss,  with  1  cell  pistcdiitrv 
the  other  almost  in  a  One ;  a  davate  capsule  noch  oonprartf 
at  the  base',  with  the  commissure  of  the  valves  in  coota:  *■: 
seedleU  \  the  upper  part  4-seeded,  or  by  abortioo  S-«tdtv. 
the  dissepiittent  complete,  adnate  ;  the  seeds  ovate,  busoiu, 
augmented  with  hooxs  which  are  concave  and  obtuse. 

R,  commwds  is  a  native  of  the  continent  of  ladis,  « '^ 
opposite  stalked  broad-hmceobte  obtuse  leares,  above  tnv  X 
below  a  littie  downy,  entire,  from  2  to  4  inches  ho%  ^ 
from  1  to  2  broad,  and  a  fleahy  ring  surroundiag  the  bair  * 
the  ovary.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  boiled  ia  lailk,  i»l  rr 
reckoned  by  the  natives  of  India  an  aphrodisiac.  In  cto/c- 1  • 
tion  with  lime-juice  and  pepper  they  are  used  uan  nbroi 
appHcation  for  ringiironn. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medtca.y 

RHINANTHUS  (from  ^iv,  a  snout,  and  i^Qoi,  i  ^y-\ 
a  ^nus  of  plants  belonging  t6  the  natuial  order  Srm.  * 
lariaccs  of  Juasieu,  aikd  the  type  of  the  order  Rhi&aatlwTi  - 
De  CandoUe.  It  has  a  compressed  membnuwoi  in£«;< 
4-toothed  calyx ;  the  superior  lip  of  the  oorolla  gskair«  <'«* 
pressed,  bidentate  at  the  apex,  the  lower  one  ipRM:::. 
3-lobed;  the  anthers  bipartite,  mutic,  vilkMs;  the  ci}*^'' 
2-celled,  obtuse,  compressed;  the  seeds  compresaed,  sMrc:n.t 
or  girded  by  a  memoranous  wing.  The  species  are  act  ^ 
plants,  inhabiting  marshes  and  c^ned  in  Uior  f^o^x^'^'^ 
distribution  to  Europe. 

R.  crista  gain,  Cockscomb,  or  commoA  YeBow  Rsttk*.  ^« 
oblonff-lanceolaie  serrate  leaves;  the  flowers  ia  Ux  ^i*^  * 
the  ctdyx  glabrous,  the  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  or  « 
short,  roundish,  ^e  bracts  o^-ate  inciso-serrate,  the«dj«  -- 
a  broad  membranous  border.  This  plant  has  Uie  b«i» 
Yellow  Ratde  from  the  colour  of  iU  flowers,  snd  the  ruiv 
noise  made  by  ti^e  seeds  in  the  capsule  when  ripe.  09  »• 
account  the  fruits  are  called  rattie^boxes  in  Ireland.  Is*^'' 
parts  oi  England  this  plant  is  known  by  the  name  of  T^y 
grass,  and  in  Yorkshire  it  is  called  Henpcany,  froai  the  «i^- 
vessels  resembling  in  shape  and  siie  a  silver  peas/,  i^ 
term  Cockscomb  has  been  applied  to  this  plant  fnn  c' 
fringed  appearance  of  the  bracts  which  surrooiMl  the  io*''* 
The  seeds  of  a  species  of  Rhinanthus  wero  st  cec  c»« 
nsed  in  infusion  for  destroying  vermin  in  b€«lsteadss»i  w* 
tuhs. 
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Pbilaatfarope.*  He  was  best  known  howerer  for  m  leries  of 
Eoayt  on  the  prindpnl  Chartctera  of  Shakapere,  which  ap- 
peared in  tnree  raccefln^e  n>lonie«  beginning  in  1776,  and 
were  in  1797  collected  into  one  Tolume,  whi(£  became  very 
popular  and  hat  been  reprinted  seTend  tiroes.  These  essa^rs 
show  considerable  critical  talent,  and  some  eloquence  m 
writing :  their  chief  fiuilt  is  the  depreciatory  spirit  in  which 
diej  treat  the  great  poet,  and  which  has  ei  posed  them  to 
severe  censure  from  Mr.  Knight  and  some  other  recent 
critics. 

RICKMAN,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  writer  on  Gothic 
archttectnre,  whose  woric  has  become  a  standard  authority 
in  this  country,  and  in  whose  permmal  history  there  is  some- 
thing remaritable ;  for  though  neither  his  education  nor  his 
first  pursuits  in  life  were  calculated  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  stud?  of  architecture,  while  the  religious  tenets  in  which 
he  was  brought  up  by  his  parents  (those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends)  were  ill  ntted  to  inspire  a  taste  for  that  particular 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  esjiccially  cultivste<i,  he  not  only 
made  it  his  studv,  but  when  he  had  reached  the  meridian  of 
life,  took  up  architecture  as  hu  profession,  and  obtained  exten- 
sive practice. 

He  was  bom  at  Mudenhead  June  8th,  177G,  and  brought 
np  by  his  father,  who  was  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in  that 
town,  to  the  same  profession,  lie  went  in  1797  to  London, 
where  he  became  for  a  while  assistant,  first  to  Mr.  Strin^r, 
chemist  to  the  royal  family,  and  next  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  Jer- 
myn-strert;  but  disliking  the  confinement,  he  changed  not 
bis  situation  only  Irat  his  vocation  also,  and  entered  into  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Green,  extensive  grocer*,  st 
Sattron  Walden.  His  residence  at  Saffron- Walden  was  not, 
however,  of  very  long  conttn  jance,  for  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  who  was  anxious  that  he  should  complete 
bis  medical  educatran,  he  went  again  to  London,  and  *  walked 
the  hospitals:'  after  which  he  returned,  in  1801,  to  his 
fcther,  who  was  then  settled  at  Lewes,  but  did  not  remnln 
with  him  above  two  years,  when  he  repaired  again  to  the 
metropolis,  and  engaged  himself  as  clerk  to  a  corn-factor, — a 
•tep  likelv  to  lead  him  further  from  than  bring  him  at  all 
nearer  to  his  ultimate  destination.  Nevertheless  it  proved  a 
atepping-stone  to  him,  so  far  that  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
bnainess.  in  1808,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  (his  cousin  Lacy  Rickman,  to  whom  he  had  not  been 
married  above  a  year),  be  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
made  another  change,  for  he  took  a  situation  in  the  counting- 
house  of  one  of  the  jirincipal  insurance-brokers  there.  Un- 
congenial and  unpromising  as  it  apparently  was  in  itself,  this 
new  situation  proved  the  making  of  his  fortune  and  fame ;  for 
■a  the  attentioo  to  business  it  required  occupied  him  only  a 
few  hours  in  the  day,  be  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
architecture.  But  here  there  b  evidently  a  gap  in  this  most 
important  and  interesting  phase  of  his  history,  for  we  are  left 
altogether  m  uncertainty  as  to  the  influence  or  impulse  whidi 
directed  him  to  a  pursuit  so  remote  from  lus  habits  and  em- 
plorments. 

However,  having  onoe  taken  up  the  study  be  pursued  it 
nalottsly ;  examincMl  ancient  buildings  with  diligence — ^in  a 
word,  educated  himself;  and  perhaps  saw  all  tbe  dearer 
because  he  was  not  tramelled  in  his  inquiries  by  tbe  preju- 
dices and  eonventionalitics  of  a  professional  education.  He 
was  also  industrious  with  his  pencil,  and  carefully  noted  all 
tbose  distinctions  in  the  different  modes  of  the  pointed  style 
oa  which  he  founded  his  valuable  system  of  classification  for 
tL  About  this  period  he  married  his  second  wife,  Christiana 
Homer,  aister  to  Thomas  Homer,  the  artist  who  painted  the 
large  panorama  of  London,  in  the  *  Coloseom,'  in  tbe  Re- 
gent*s-Parii. 

On  tbe  grant  of  a  million  for  additional  churches  being 
made  by  Pariiament,  Rickman,  who  had  previously  made 
attempts  at  original  design,  became  a  competitor,  and  a 
design  sent  in  by  htm  being  accepted,  he  determined  to  esta- 
blish htmaeif  as  an  architect :  be  quitted  Liverpool  and  removed 
to  Rirmingluun,  as  being  in  his  opinion  a  likelier  situation  for 
obtaining  practioe  from  various  quarters.  Having  no  practical 
experience  at  that  time  himself,  and  being  unacquainted  with 
Ibe  bosinem  routine  of  the  profession,  be  engaged  Mr.  Henry 
Uutchtnaon  aa  his  managing  assistant  In  all  matten  of  business, 
and  after  his  death  (1830)  entered  into  paitnenhip  with  Mr. 
Uossey. 

In  1895  he  married  his  third  wife,  Elbabeth  Miller,  of 
Edinbttifrh,  by  whom  be  had  a  son,  and  who  survived  him. 
feaiB  previous  to  his  decease  be  bad  hwl  an  apoplectic 
bat  his  aatvally  atRMg  eoostitntioB  prevMled  against 


its  effiscts,  and  be  cootianed  to  esertise  Us  prsffMa  s  19 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  March  4tk,  \M\ 

Had  Rickman  been  known  only  as  a  writer,  hii  *  Atr-rt 
to  discrimmate  tbe  Stylea  of  Architecture  ia  Eftff(t»l  " 
ginsJIy  written  for  a  puUicaUon  called  '  Smith's  Poirvt  V 
Science  and  Art,*  but  ffreatly  extended  as  a  •epan.'r  «^ 
and  improved  in  each  fresh  edition),  it  would  havf  i>i  - 
for  him  celebrity,  for  it  has  become  a  standard  book.  ».  ^ 
almost  indispensable  to  the  student.  Neieithtlesi  h  ii  o«  •>•' 
among  those  on  the  subiect  of  Gothic  architei<tBrv.  uf  *  « 
a  Ibt  is  given  in  Gwilt*s  Encyclopedia.  TbevM  * 
however,  recommended  him  to  all  lovcn  of  («othr  c  . 
tecture,  opened  the  road  to  extensive  practioe,  mf\  per '  <l 
him  patronage  in  yrerj  influential  quarters,  where  ai  s  ft-t.-j- 
be  could  hardly  look  for  direct  countenance  and  ewp^r.- 
It  is  to  be  oMerved  however  that  '  latterly'— by  «kr-  1 
no  doubt  ia  to  be  understood  when  his  pvolesnna  \^  r* 
him  into  contact  with  the  dergr — he  withdrew  fn«  *n 
Society  of  Frienda.  In  all  probability  he  had  slnp»',«  - 
so  when  he  was  employed  at  Cambridge  and  ai  Ro«  ( .< ' 
tbe  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Cariisle,  which  wss  rvfior*-'  ■  • 
him.  At  Cambridge  be  executed  the  new  court  ad  ^  ■ 
ings  (begun  in  1827)  of  St.  John's  College.  Vti^t  tM-  * 
any  individual  in  the  profession  was  ever  emplotf^l  »,••  • 
many  churches  as  Rickman,  and  a  list  of  them  mi  **f  -'*•* 
buildings  by  him  is  given  in  tbe  4th  edition  of  hii  bnr4 .  1.- 
long  as  it  b,  that  list  is  incomplete,  because  it  don  d< 
down  later  than  18S5.  It  is  also  to  be  rpgnttrd  that  t  •  1 
mere  list,  without  so  much  as  any  dates.  This  it  if  is  be  I-  ,r. 
will  still  be  done,  and  the  list  itself  completed  ia  n*  artt 
edition  of  the  work,  which  we  understand  hat  Wea  *  «-  a 
preparation  by  hb  surviving  partner,  Mr.  HuMey.  Pr**  1  • 
a  full  memoir  of  Rickman  wilt  then  be  given :  sad  c*>»  « '^ 
desirable  improvement  it  would  be  were  a  detenfriir  '>-« 
logue  of  his  buildings  to  be  illustrated  by  wood-cnti  sf  tbre- 
if  not  of  all,  of  the  best  among  them. 

RIDOLFL     [VawmAJc  School,  P.  C] 
RIGIDITY  OF  ROPES.     In  estimatmg  the  p»vt-*  ' 
machines,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  take  Inia  mn«<2r*    - 
the  effects  arising  from  the  rigidity  or  stiffnev  of  tb»  *-  *« 
which  pass  over  the  pulleys  or  the  axles  of  the  «lwv!»   i- 
in  order  to  understand  how  thb  condition  ailert*  tf^  *v  .* 
between  the  moring  power  and  the  remtance,  t<i  7  «  ^ 
served  thst  when  a  stiff  rope  is  bent  over  the  epprr  |c-    ■ 
wheel  or  pulley  in  a  vertical  plane,  for  etamph*,  t^r  v  .  * 
or  powers  applied  at  its  ettremities  msy  not  be  fc*^'   - 
draw  the  descending  portions  into  the  pointioRS  of  t««  »«^ 
lines.     Now,  if  one  of  the  parts  of  the  rope  shoald  uk*  *.  * 
a  direction  that  a  vertical  line  drawn  thrvuf b  tbr  « 
attached  to  that  part,  cuts  tbe  horiaootal  Ammi*r  • 
wheel  or  pulley  at  a  point  between  the  centre  mi  <a'  * 
trcmity  of  the  diameter ;  and  if,  at  the  asme  timr.  1^ 
part  should  take  such  a  direction  that  a  tcriM  \t»    i* 
through  the  attached  weight  cuts  the  horiMCtsI  dtiov^r  r 
a  point  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  htfter,  the  dMev*- 
these  vertical  linea  from  the  ettremitiea  of  the  dism«wr  ^  u 


epresented  by  x  and  jK  respectively,  the  corrrmoadnr  v  •  *  ^ 
y  W  and  W>  and  the  radius  of^the  whtd  bv  R.  e^    * 
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ditions  of  equilibrium  instead  of  being  W  a  W  wiC  y 

W  (R-x)  «  W  (R+xO 
Rut,  if  W  be  the  weight  which  by  deseroding  mm  sv^r 
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the  eaeeas  of  W  above  W  shoidd  be  equal  •»  ^  g 

The  fbrmula  given  by  Coulomb  to  eiprsas  the  «•»»  o^* 
may  for  overeooung  the  rigidit}  of  a  rope,  ur  the  «jr-w-i. 
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JSy  tlic  Idttcr,  the  heat  ts  applied  iromediately  tnd  suddenly  to 
the  mirfaoe,  by  which  it  is  hardened,  so  that  the  juices  of  the 
meat  are  prestly  retained,  evaporatioa  being  therebr  pre- 
vented ;  white  by  the  former  the  heat  isapplicnd  gradually,  the 
wmtery  portion  is  evaporated,  as  well  as  the  fat  melted  out  to 
a  eonsiderable  extent,  till  the  progintsire  browning  and  har- 
dening of  the  surface  prevent  the  further  escape  of  thejuicea. 
The  loss  of  wei<rht  in  roasting  meat  is  much  greater  than  by 
boiling:  *  By  this  latter  process,  mutton  loses  one-fifth,  and 
beef  one*fourth;  but  by  roasting,  these  meats  lose  about  one- 
third  of  their  weight.  In  roasting,  the  loss  arises  from  the 
melting  out  of  the  fat,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water ; 
bat  the  nutritious  matter  remains  condensed  in  the  cooked 
aolid ;  whereas,  in  boiling  the  gelatine  is  partly  abstracted. 
Roasted  are  therefore  more  nutritive  than  boiled  meats.' 
(Paris  On  Diet.)  The  digestibility  is  also  increased,  espe- 
cially in  young  meats,  which  are  deficient  in  osmazume,  to 
which  the  sapidity  is  mainly  owing,  and  which  during  boiling 
passes  into  the  water  employed,  while  in  roasting  it  is  pow- 
erfully developed  and  almost  entirely  retained.  *  Young  and 
▼iscid  food,  therefore,  such  as  veal,  chickens,  &c.,  are  more 
wholesome  when  roasted  than  when  boiled,  and  are  more 
easily  digested.'  The  best  and  most  tender  meat  may,  how- 
ever', be  rendered  hard  and  indigestible  by  a  cairless  or  igno- 
rant cook.  •  Everybody  knows  the  advantage  of  s/otr  boiling^ 
dow  roasting  is  equally  important.'  See  Dr.  Kitchener's 
Cook's  Oracle,  in  which  the  most  sensible  and  racy  instruc- 
tions on  this  liood  are  given. 

The  digestibility  is  increased  by  the  meat  being  well  done, 
rather  than  undc^r-done ;  *  for  though  in  this  latter  state  it  may 
contain  most  nutriment,  yet  it  will  bo  less  digestible  on  account 
of  the  density  of  its  teiture.'  This  is  of  importance  to  re- 
mem  tier  when  it  is  intended  for  the  diet  of  convalescents,  for 
whom  broiled  and  roast  meats  are  preferable  to  boiled. 

ROATAN,  or  Rattan,  is  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
opposite  the  coast  of  Honduras,  one  of  the  states  of  Central 
America.  It  lies  between  10^  6'  and  lO*"  KX  N.  lat.,  and 
between  86''  5'  and  8^^  2^  W.  long.,  and  extends  from  east- 
north-east  to  west-south-west  aliout  twen^  miles,  or  some- 
what more  ,*  the  width  in  no  part  exceeds  five  miles,  which  is 
about  its  breadth  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  The  area 
hardly  exceeds  100  square  miles.  Tins  island  is  one  mass  of 
rocks,  but  covered  with  a  deep  soil,  which,  united  to  a  moist 
and  warm  climate,  oroduces  an  unusual  activity  of  vegetation. 
It  is  overgrown  witn  high  trees,  except  at  the  western  end, 
whero  there  are  some  savannahs,  on  which  formerly  mules  and 
other  cattle  were  raised.  The  highest  part  of  the  twk  b  800 
feet  above  the  aea-level.  The  woods  abound  in  deer,  wHd 
hogs,  gilieonites,  pigeons,  parrots,  and  other  birds,  many  of 
which  aflbrd  excellent  food.  The  whole  coast  swarms  with 
fish  and  turtle.  On  the  southern  shores  are  three  small  har- 
boiira,  Port  Royal,  Dixon's  Cove,  and  Coien's  Cove.  This 
island  was  difcoverod  by  Columbus  on  his  fourth  voyage,  in 
150*2.  The  English  formed  a  settlement  on  it  in  1742,  when 
they  had  numerous  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,  but 
it  was  abandoned  In  1783,  when  the  English  withdrew  their 
garrisons  from  the  Mosouito  Shore.  In  1794,  when  the 
Caribbees  on  the  Island  or  St.  Vincent  had  rebelled  against 
the  English  and  were  compelled  to  submit,  nearly  all  the  pri- 
•ooera  with  their  fiimilies  were  transported  to  Ru«tan.  But 
they  soon  abandoned  the  island,  and  passed  over  to  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  where  they  settled  near  Tnixillo,  in  which 
town  their  descendants  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
When  Orlando  Roberts  visited  Roatan  (1822),  it  was  unin- 
habited. But  it  appcara  that  more  recently  some  families 
have  affihi  settled  there,  under  the  protection  of  the  pvero- 
ment  of  Bdixc,  especially  for  the  puqiose  of  fishing  and  taking 
tartlet. 

(Uenderaon,  Aecmmi  tftlte  Britith  SettktnentifffondmytB, 
Ite. ;  OrUndo  Roberts,  NarraHre  (f  Vouaafs  and  ErcwnonM 
m  the  East  Coost  and  m  the  Interior  qfCmtral  America,) 

ROEBUCK,  JOHN,  M.D.,  the  son  of  a  Sheffield  mann- 
faeturer,  was  born  in  1718,  rpceived  a  liberal  education  at 
Northampton  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  subsequently  in  the 
nniveraity  of  Ley  den,  and  settled  in  Birmmgham  as  a  physi- 
cian. Pursuing  an  early  taste  for  chemistry,  he  hitroduced 
some  improvements  in  the  processes  of  refining  gold  and 
silver,  aud  esubttshed,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Garbet,  an  extensive  refinery  and  chemicml  manufactory  at 
Birmingham.  He  thero  efi<*cted  such  improvements  in  the 
mmmfiiriura  of  sulphuric  ackl  (formeHy  cmlled  vitriolic  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol),  bV  the  ose  of  leaden  instead  of  glaas  veasels, 
and  by  other  toodiflcations  of  the  orocesa,  as  enabled  him  to 


reduce  its  price  from  sixteen-penea  to  foar-peott  )er^ .  i^ 
thus  to  render  it  available  for  many  new  and  iaBponart  ^ 
poaea  in  connection  with  maaofactures ;  aad,  m  tmm^''M 
with  Gariiet,  he  established,  hi  1749,  vitriol-works  at  Vtm^ 
pans  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  iwpiuniiu'i  •— 
practice,  thereby  rendering  a  gmt  service  to  oar  *<•  -f 
manofacturea,  and  securing  to  himself  and  his  partarr  «  b-  * 
•onie  retorn.  He  is  said  to  have  tried  bicariiiog  vm  » 
phuric  acid,  but  the  snbaequent  Introdnction  of  thii  t);.-« 
process  does  not  appear  to  be  traceable  to  his  ei(«tie»**> 
Abandoning  his  medical  practice,  Roeback  h<airfc»in.i 
rpsided  chiefly  in  Scotland,  where  he  perfectfd  wfn^W 
methods  of  smelting  and  manafactoring  troa  witk  ^nt-t^m 
instead  of  charooal,  and  founded  the  mat  lroa-««rii  r 
Carron  fCABaov,  P.  C,  p.  819],  ibr  which  he  rkiftfj  ^^ 
signed  the  furnaces  and  machinery,  ralfing  m  tV  t^  i 
Smeaton,  and  subsequently  of  Watt.  The  fiiit  farurp  r 
this  great  establishment,  the  fbrmation  of  whifh  ror«tn»« 
an  era  in  the  history  of  British  manolactttres,  was  W^i  •• 
the  1st  of  January,  1760.  Unfortunatelr  Ibr  hnmth.  K^ 
buck  subsequently  became  the  leaaee  of  exieaaive  iW  m* 
salt-works  at  Borrowttoonnesa,  belonging  to  the  IM*  li 
Hamilton.  For  the  canying  on  of  these  works,  oa  whtr^-  * 
employed  neariy  a  thousand  persocM,  be  was  oUtcvd  tn  «  * 
draw  his  capital  successively  from  his  other  undertaker  i  ^ 
he  nevertheless  became  so  involved  as  to  derive  on)« «  i- 
subsistence  from  the  collieries,  although  his  tm|trDt««(  "  •  « 
of  working  were  highly  beneficial  to  the  ooaniry.  ^W-  - 
pged  in  this  speculation  he  became  connected,  »9tiii«t .'  -' 

Watt,  P.  C,  p.  138,  wiih  some  of  the  early  pij*n»i 

the  author  of  the  modern  steam-engine,  in  thefint  fati«'  * ' 
which  he  had  a  ahare.  lie  died  on  the  17th  of  Jalv.  r  •« 
In  a  copious  memoir  in  the  fourth  volameof  the  *  Tmtmr  ■ 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh/  of  which  he  wa*  •  "^  > 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  few  pap^f*  rrm'  **- 
fore  that  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  aad  to  hsn  -.  • 
lishcd  two  political  pamphlets. 

ROE'LAS.  JUAN  DE  LAS,  one  of  the  awrt  «:  - 
guished  of  the  Spanish  pain  ten,  comBSoniy  knenv  r- •; 
Andalucian  artists  aa  el  Clerigo  Roeks,  was'  bora  si  s  • 
of  a  distinguished  family,  about  the  rran  IftftS  »J  i><'   *  • 
father,  Pedro  de  las  Ru^las,  was  a  Spanbb  admiral.  t?H 
in  lfi66.     Roelas  ia  styled  in  documents  and  n  h«t*'H 
licenciado  Juan,'  which  signifies,  probably,  mtrtly  »*j'  *• 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Univeraity  of  Seville.    LiftW  i«  i-  •  -. 
about  hia  education :  he  is  suppoaed  to  hav«  slad^nl  •  i** 
and,  from  his  style,  with  some  of  the arfaolan  e(  I'a  " 
Venice.     In  1603  he  painted  foor  pictores  hr  the  cWi-r 
Olivares.     From  1607  until  1624,  be  lived  eh«r«y  si  S- 
and  Madrid ;  and  in  1616,  after  the  death  of  F.  Cv^*'  ^ 
was  a  competitor  for  the  place  of  csabinef  paieicr  ip  ikr  i  -. 
Philip  III.;  notwithstanding  tha  *  many  yean'  sm**^ 
Roelu*s  father,*  however,  BartokMi^  iioBukt  sarrvr^  •  *- 
tello.    Roelas  settled  in  Olivarea  In  1694,  « bra  hrw   - 
pointed  one  of  the  canons  of  the  coHege,  but  he  eird  '^^  ^ 
the  following  year,  April  SSrd,  1635.     FnnciKa  2v*-a« 
was  the  acholar  of  Roelas. 

The  works  of  Ro^laa  are  very  Dmrrtav  hi  Snt.^    r« 
there  are  still  many  in  the  College  of  Olivares,  sM  ci^-*  -* 
some  at  Madrid.     His  maater-piece  is  tibe  d««th  « *  t*  T-r 
sito '  of  San  Isidore,  in  the  church  of  that  salat  at  V* 
this  is  a  large  majestic  compoattioti«  ia  two  ttm^'^^r'* 
similar  to  the  commimion  of  St.  Jeroese  by  I>i0farh^  t^ 
other  Italian  mctures,  but  on  a  krgvr  seale      la  tW  ■«' 
part  ia  the  anmbishop  in  a  chofrh  in  the  attitade  sf  "^  ' 
and  about  to  die,  supported  and  smiuaiidsd  hjr  hk  s^ '  * 
clergy,  among  which  are  some  magnficent  Vra4i    >" 
upper  part  of  the  picture  is  our  Savioar  ea  hii  tht^  •  • 
the  Madonna  by  his  side,  and  aarromidfd  hr  anr"    ' 
attention  of  all  is  directed  to  tlie  dvtng  minL  Thii ;  v**^ 
appeara,  has  never  been  engraved  ;   indeed,  vrry  •'^  •"• 
Spanish  pictures  have  been  engraved,  and  it  ii  oaar '  '^* 
circumstance  that  the  great  paintera  of  Spiia  arv  * 
known  out  of  th^r  own  pro^incea.  One  of  his  be*  w^i*  -^ 
is  the  Sant  lago,  in  the  Capilla  de  Sastfiago,  ia  tkf  Vt^'^ 
of  Seville  :   the  saint  is  ridiar  over  Moon  ;  li  aai  :«-"• 
in  1609 :  Beroradet  speaks  of  it  as  lUl  of  firr.  w^«<'  * ' 
decorum.     According  to  Mr.  Ford  (Hmdhmh  ^^"* 
it  b  surpassed  by  the  picture  of  the  Cumf\tu»m,  9j  ^   * 
in  the  academy ;  and  by  thrw  hi  the  ehapri  c/thr  I ««  '  ' 
of  8evUle-a  Uoly  Family,  with  Jesmta ;  a  Katusrv    m  « 
Adoratkm.     •  No  «»,•  aays  this  wriiw,  •••fe  p-^  ^ 
sleek  grimalkin  Jesuit  like  Rodbs.*  ParlMtn,  aW  v»  •^  • ' 
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common  prayer  and  such  lervice  of  God  as  in  such  acts  are 
mentioned  are  used  in  such  time  of  let,  upon  Sundays  and 
other  days  ordained  and  used  to  be  kept  as  noly  days,  and  to 
his  then  and  there  abiding  orderly  and  soberly  during  the  time 
of  the  common  prayer,  preaching,  or  other  service  of  God 
there  used  and  ministered:  fihe  penalties  from  which 
persons  are  hereby  relieved  will  appear  by  referring  to 
Law,  Cbiminal,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  179;  Ubcusarts,  P.  C] 

Also  an  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  same  queen's 
reign  (5  Eliz.  c.  1),  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the  Assurance  of 
the  Queen's  Royal  Power  over  all  Estates  and  Subjects  within 
Her  Dominions.' 

Also  an  act  passeu  n  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  same 
qxieen's  reign  HS  Eliz.  c.  2),  intituled  *  An  Act  against  the 
bringing  in  ana  putting  in  execution  of  Bulls,  Writings,  or 
Instruments,  and  other  superstitious  Things  from  the  See  of 
Rome,'  so  far  only  as  the  same  imposes  the  penalties  or  punish* 
roents  therein  mentioned;  but  it  is  hereby  declared  that 
nothing  in  this  enactment  contained  shall  authorize  or  render 
it  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  import,  bring  in,  or  put 
iu  execution  within  this  realm  any  such  bulls,  writings,  or 
instruments,  and  that  in  all  respects,  save  as  to  the  said  penal* 
ties  or  punishments,  the  law  shall  continue  the  same  as  if  this 
enactment  had  not  been  made. 

Also  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  same 
queen *s  reign  (29  Eliz.  c.  6),  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the  more 
speedy  and  due  Execution  of  certain  Branches  of  the  Statute 
made  in  the  Twenty-third  Year  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
Heign,  intituled  **  An  Act  to  retain  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
Subjects  in  their  due  Obedience.'"  [Law,  C&iminal, 
P.  C.  S.,  p.  179.] 

Also  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  First  (1  Jac,  I.  c.  4),  intituled  *  An  Act  for  the 
dur  Execution  of  the  Statutes  against  Jesuits,  Seminary  Priests, 
Recusants,'  &c.     [Parbnt  and  Child,  P.  C] 

Also  so  much  of  an  act  passed  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  said  King  James  the  First  (3  Jac.  I.  c.  1,  §  2  in  part), 
intituled  ^An  Act  for  a  public  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  every  Year  on  the  Fifth  Day  of  November,'  as  enacts 
'  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  inhabiting  this  realm 
of  England  and  the  dominions  of  the  same  shall  always  upon 
that  day  diligently  and  faithfully  resort  to  the  parish  church 
or  chapel  accustomed,  or  to  some  usual  church  or  chapel  where 
the  said  morning  prayer,  preaching,  or  other  service  of  God 
shall  be  used,  and  then  ana  there  to  abide  orderly  and  soberly 
during  the  time  of  the  said  prayers,  preaching,  or  other 
service  of  God  thereto  be  used  and  ministered/ 

Also  an  act  passed  in  the  said  third  year  of  the  said  King 
James's  reign  (3  Jac.  I.  c.  4),  intituled  ^  An  act  for  the  better 
discovering  and  repressing  of  Popish  Recusants.'  [Law, 
Criminal,  P.  C.S.,  p.  179.] 

Also  an  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  same  king's 
reign  (7  Jac.  I.  c.  6),  intituled  *  An  Act  for  administering 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  Reformation  of  married  Women 
Recusants.' 

Also  so  much  of  an  act  passed  in  tiie  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth years  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  (13  & 
14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  §  11),  intituled  *An  Act  for  the  Uniformity 
of  Public  Prayers,  and  Administration  of  Sacraments,  and  other 
Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  for  establishing  the  Form  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  in 
the  Church  of  England,'  as  makes  any  schoolmaster  or  other 
person  instructing  or  teaching  youth  in  any  private  house  or 
family  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster  punishable  for  instructing  or 
teaching  any  youth  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster  before  licence 
obtained  from  his  respective  archbishop,  bishop,  or  ordinary 
of  Che  diocese,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
and  before  such  subscription  and  acknowledgment  made  as  in 
the  said  act  is  mentioned. 

Also  so  much  of  the  last-mentioned  act  whereby  any  act  or 
part  of  any  act  herein-before  repealed  has  been  confirmed  or 
kept  in  force.  [Law,  CaiMiNAL,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  179.]  [This sta- 
tute against  teaching  in  a  private  house  or  family  has  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  formal  re|)eal  of  it  is  an  admission  of 
the  freedom  of  teaching.  There  still  remains  the  77th  canon 
of  the  Church  [Constitutions  and  Canons,  Ecci.K81Asti- 
CAL,  P.  C.  S.],  which  goes  further  than  the  statute  of 
Charkj  II.,  but  this  canon  may  be  salely  neglected  by  any 
man  who  shall  choose  to  teach  in  '  public  school  or  private 
housT!.'  The  canon  forbids  only  men  from  teaching  without 
licence  or  subscription.  At  that  time  of  day  women  probably 
did  not  teach.] 

And  also  so  much  of  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  whereby  | 


the  laid  parts  of  the  «id  act  of  the  thirtveotii  isd  frvt..  >, 
yean  of  the  reign  of  King  Charlsi  the  boeood  kenn  "  . 
repealed  have  been  confinnod  or  iaoorpoialed  ia  saj  wrf -  .-• 
or  acts  of  parliament. 

Also  so  much  of  an  act  of  the  parliainait  of  Ifelj»l ' «  « 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentn  ymn  of  the  rti^  .  r 
said  King  Charles  (17  &  18  Car.  II.  c.  6,  $6,  (!.]),  ss  r^  .  ., 
that  schoolmasters  or  other  persona  iosnvciia^  or  tr, » • . 
youth  in  private  houses  or  families  as  tutors  or  iclu»>in):. . 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supmupy^ttkiu  a  . « 
such  schoolmastere  or  other  persons  punishable  for«»tnt«-.* 
ing  or  teaching   youth  belore  licence  obtahied  fron  c  > 
respective  archbishop,  bishops,  or  ordinaiy  of  the  d\oc^    ■ 
before  such  subscription  ana  acknowledgaeat  oade  u  n  ••*- 
said  act  is  mentioned. 

Also  so  much  of  an  act  passed  m  the  thirtM  xrtr  uf  -w 
rei^  of  the  said  King  Charies  (30  Car.  II. st  S.  §  fi  m  •.- 
intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  more  efieetual  prcsrrvini;  tlu-  K  .•  • 
Person  and  Grovemment  by  disabling  Papists  from  bit.  „•  •>. 
either  House  of  Parliament,'  as  enacu  that  *  eveiy  per  v.     « 
or  hereafter  convicted  of  Pooish  recuiuncr  who  tit- 
shall,  at  any  time  after  the  said  first  day  of  I)ecemt«>,,  «<  • 
advisedly  into  or  remain  in  the  presence  of  the  kin;'  %  n^,>>  -• 
or  queen's  majesty,  or  shall  come  into  the  court  (>r  ■ 
where  they  or  any  of  them  reside,  as  m  ell  during  the  n-.  • 
his  present  majesty  Twhose  life  God  long  prea«nre)  m  o*.--. 
the  reigns  of  any  of  his  royal  succeston,  kings  or  <i'»«^  • . ' 
England,  shall  incur  and  suffer  all  the  pains,  pfnanM.* 
feiturcs,  and  disabilities  in  this  act  mentioned  or  cunt  a-  . 

Also  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  |i^«0<*d  u.  •  ' 
eighth  and  ninth  session  of, the  first  parliammt  n<  K-.- 
William  the  Third  (8  &  9  W.  III.  c.  3,  S.},  tntit>.  h  \. 
Act  for  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery,'  and  all  U««.  ^'i 
tutes,  and  acts  of  parliament  revived,  ratified,  and  (m^H"''  ' 
confirmed  by  the  said  act  of  King  William's  first  pj>. 
except  as  to  the  form  of  the  formula  in  such  lutHnci):  > 
act  contained. 

Also  an  act  passed  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfUi  yean  ••  '  « 
reign  of  the  said  Kinr  William  tlie  Third  (11  k'\i  W  il! 
c.  4),  intituled  *  An  Act  for  further  preventing  the  pr"*'-  * 
Popery :'  [Law,  Cumuial,  P.  C.  b.,  p.  179;  Pau>t  i*: 
Child,  P.  C] 

Also  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Q  -^ 
Anne  (1  Anne,  st.  1,  c.  30),  intituled  *  An  Act  i'>  <  .« 
Jews  to  maintain  and  provide  for  their  Protestant  rh..  ir> . 

[This  statute  empowered  the  Lonl  Chancellor,  on  i^r^n  *: 
being  made  to  him,  to  order  a  Jewish  parent  to  a)lo«  t>  m  • 
testant  children  a  maintenance  suitable  to  the  fortune  •  t  " 
parent.     [Pabbnt  and  Child,  P.  C] 

Also  so  much  of  an  act  uf  tlie  nariiamcot  of  Irelxnti  \il'  * 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  (2uern  An-*    . 
Anne,  c.  6,  s.  1,  I.),  intituled  *  An  Act  to  prevent  tin*  ti- 
growth  of  Popery,'  as  enacts  *  that  if  any  perwo  or  r*  -  * 
shall  seduce,  |)ersuade,  or  pervert  any  penoo  or  jiewa-  " 
fessing  or  that  shall  profess  the  Protestant  frli{:i(n.  '=  '' 
nounce,  forsake,  or  abjure  the  same,  and  to  profess  thr  t     ' 
religion,  or  reconcile  him  or  them  to  the  Church  oi  i'  <  " 
then  and  in  such  case  every  such  person  and  pem>n^  >  " 
ducing,  as  also  every  such  Protestant  and  Frot«'$tiJ)"  *  *  * 
shall  be  so  seduced,  perverted,  and  reconciled  to  Popf}  •'  • 
for  the  said  offences,  being  thereof  lawfully  coBvi^u^l  <>  ' 
the  dsnger  and  penalty  of  praemunire  mentioMd  ia  tbt*  *• 
of  pnemunire  made  in  England  in  the  siatseath  ynr  v'  ■'  ■ 
reign  of  King  Richard  the  Second.' 

Also  so  much  of  the  said  last-mentioned  act  of  Qacm  ^    ■ 
fs.  3)  as  em|x>wers  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  make  fum  - 
tor  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  children  not  iminJAm-. 
their  Popish  parents,  suiuble  to  the  degree  and  shut!)  </  - 
parents  and  to  the  age  of  such  child,  ami  also  for  the ;« r    • 
of  Protestant  children  to  be  paid  at  the  decease  of  U»  )r  ^ '   '' 
parents  as  that  court  shall  adjudge  fit,  suitable  to  the  •!  r" 
and  ability  of  such  parents,  and  as  empowers  the  md  o 
make  such  order  for  the  educating  in  the  Protestant  n- . 
the  children  of  Papists,  where  either  the  father  erw'- 
such  children  shall  be  ProtcstanU,  till  the  age  cl  »-<.    '• 
^ears  of  such  children,  as  to  that  court  shall  srem  mf^t.  *  ^ 
m  order  thereto  to  limit  and  appoint  where  and  in  vbii  -..■ 
ner,  and  by  whom,  such  chilaren  shall  be  edocati^  '  «^  ^ ' 
and  as  enacts  that  the  father  of  such  childrra  shall  f^  '  ' 
charges  of  such  educatior   as  shall  be  dtrecttd  bjr  t«-  •-  - 
court. 

And  an  act  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  tbr  ^^ 
King  George  the  Second  (2  Geo.  IL  c.  17),  iatiailni  A** 
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npitil  of  the  empire.  Hid  the  empire,  however,  been  ■•- 
Miled  by  any  one  hostile  power  cepebie  of  aflectiDg  the  safety 
of  the  whole,  a  tense  of  the  eomroon  danger  might  have  sup- 
plied a  principle  of  cohesion ;  but  each  part  hmi  iu  peculiar 
enemies  to  contend  with,  and  apprehended  little  injury  from 
those  who  assailed  the  other  portions  of  the  empire.  The 
Germanic  con  federations  of  the  Aleroanni  and  Franks  [Aus- 
MAKifi,  P.O. ;  Feavcs,  p.  C]  mi^ht  threaten  the  Rhenish  and 
npper  Danubian  frontiers,  but  neither  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt, 
nor  even  the  lower  Danubian  provinces  were  endaneered 
by  them :  the  Goths  'Gonn,  P.  C]  might  overrun  Maesia 
and  Thrace,  but  were  little  thought  of  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Hellespont;  while  the  revived  Persian  kingdom,  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae  [Pbbsia,  P.  C.]»  which 
threatened  the  subjugation  of  the  East,  was  little  recarded 
in  Gaul  or  Africa.  This  mutual  independence  of  m  as* 
sailing  nations  tended  to  promote  the  dissolution  of  the  em* 
pire  by  fixing  the  attention  of  its  several  parts  on  the  enemies 
immediately  opposed  to  them,  and  allowed  neither  leisure  to 
attend  to  nor  sympathy  to  feel  for  others. 

The  direction  in  which  the  frKture  wss  likely  to  take 
place  was  indicated  by  the  geographical  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  empire.  The  principal  extension  of  the  empire 
was  from  east  to  west :  and  the  Romans  were  not  enough  of  a 
naval  people  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  facilities  which 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  afforded  for  keeping  up  the  connec- 
tion between  their  more  distant  provinces.  The  military 
communications  were  maintained  by  land,  except  where  this 
vras  impracticable,  rather  than  by  water.  Haa  the  Helles- 
pent  and  the  Bosporus  been  wider,  the  separation  would  per- 
haps have  been  made  there;  but  the  narrowness  of  those 
straits,  and  the  maritime  tendencies  of  the  adjacent  Greek 
population,  so  closely  united  the  opposite  shores,  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents  was  of  little 
practical  moment :  and  the  place  of  the  fracture  was  deter- 
mined to  that  part  of  the  empire  where  the  communication  by 
land,  narrowea  between  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
nearest  part  of  the  Danubian  frontier,  was  impeded  by  the 
difficulties  of  tnvernng  the  Illvrian  otfshoots  of  the  great 
Alpine  mountain  system.  South  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
place  of  fracture  was  determined  by  the  great  Libyan  desert 
west  of  Egypt  and  of  Cyrenaica. 

Another  circumstanee  which  tended  to  determine  the  point 
•f  separatkm  was  difierence  of  language.  Before  the  Roman 
arms  had  crossed  the  Adriatic  the  Greek  language  had  become 
the  language  of  literature  and  education  in  the  countries  to  the 
east  of  that  sea,  and  formed  an  important  bond  of  union. 
The  native  languages  of  the  East  remained  in  use  as  spoken 
languages,  and  after  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  some  or  thi-m 
(e.  g,  the  Svriac  and  Coptic  and  Armenian)  came  into  use  again 
as  written  languages ;  but  the  profane,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  sacred  literature  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  was 
Greek.  West  of  the  Adriatic  the  Latin  tongue  acquired  a 
similar  or  even  a  greater  supremacy ;  for  it  superaeded,  though 
probably  in  a  eomipt  form,  the  antient  languaees  of  Gud 
and  Spain  and  Italy  in  popular  use,  as  well  as  for  literanr  pur. 
poses,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  modem  languages  of  tooae 
countries. 

Had  the  African  provinces  west  of  the  Libyan  desert  pos- 
sessed the  wariike  resources  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empira 
it  is  not  unlikelr  that  they  would  have  fonned  a  separate  por- 
tion, and  thus  have  led  to  a  threefold  division.  But  neither 
did  their  internal  resources  allow  this,  nor  was  the  frontier  of 
the  Atlas  pressed  by  tny  foe  so  formidable  as  to  require  the 
presence  of  an  emperor  in  that  part.    The  Moorish  tribes  of 


the  desert,  however  formidable  as  marauders,  were  impotent 
for  conoueot.  The  feeble  attempts  of  provincial  govemon, 
e.  ^.  JuliiM  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  Firmos  and  Hera- 
dian  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  to  acquire  independence  in 
Africa  were  soon  put  down  :  and  the  African  provinces,  until 
their  subjugation  by  the  Vandals,  remained  in  subjection, 
escept  during  a  few  brief  intervals,  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
West. 

(a.o.  2^6.)  The  firat  emperor  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
empire,  as  separate  from  the  West,  was  DiocLwnAiius,  who, 
on  appointing  Maximian  as  his  colleague,  retained  to  himself 
the  govrmment  of  the  Eastern  portion,  which  be  held  till  his 
abdication,  a.d.  905.  [DiocumAvus,  Caivs  VAtxBioa, 
P.  C. ;  Maximiaicus,  Mabcijs  Vaubids,  P.  C] 

(906.)  Valbsius  Maximiamus  GALBBica,  usually  known 
as  <»ALKatvs.  who  had,  mder  Diocletian,  governed  the 
Uanobiao  Provinces,  with  the  subordinate  rank  of  Casaar, 
•"M-nNNfrff  that  pHmv  a«  Aonntos  or  Emperor  in  the  East, 


and  rrined  till  a.».  911.    [MA3LiaaA»nt  GAuana,  Ttf^ 
BXUS,  P.  CJ 

(91 1.)  Vlayivb  Vauebics  Licniossad  MAXWtxabi  t 
or  Dasa  succeeded  (valerius.  Maximis,  «1m>  w«  atf^«  d 
that  emperor,  or  was  otherwise  related  lo  hiiB,um  ^i^mamA 
Caesar  shortly  after  the  abdioatioo  of  DiocletisB.  hmm  «• 
appointed  Augustus  by  (^erius,  apparently  witksst  jwm^ 
through  the  subordinate  rank  of  Owaar,  A.n.  9U7 ;  «d  )lu- 
min,  ofiended  at  the  elevation  of  another  to  a  mk  mpnw  « 
himself,  atsusMd  the  title  of  Augustas  also.  Beik  ksw^m 
appear  to  have  conceded  a  sort  of  precedence  to  {Um-m 
during  his  life.  After  his  death  they  divided  tke  Em  w- 
tween  them,  Maximin  having  the  Asiatie  wwmm,  ni 
Lioinius  the  European.  The  West  waa  mcannhiir  {xjt.  j  . .  • 
reduced  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Constsaime.  la  a.»  iii 
Licinius  and  Maximin  quarrelled ;  and  the  ktler,  sftrr  t«^ 
defeated  by  his  rival,  poisoned  himself  at  Tsitsk  Is « .. 
915  war  broke  out  between  Lidniua,  now  mte  Eapiv  t 
the  East,  and  Constantino,  which  ended  in  the  ddirat  of  te 
former,  who  ceded  neariy  the  whole  of  his  Eoropma  |s««ja«i 
to  the  conqueror.  After  an  interval  of  eight  ytaa,  ear  •m 
renewed  between  them ;  and  the  defeat  and  caalara  ^  L> 
dnius  (a.d.  929)  reunited  the  whole  empira  oamr  Cmim- 
tine.  [MAximirus  Dala,  P.  C. ;  ConrrAnrms,  Flai i» 
VAimus,  P.  C] 

Pamiijf  cf  Omstaitfnw. 

(323.)  CovsTAKTiMts  L  MAoxua,  who  raigatd  t;.  u 
death,  a.d.  937.  [CovsTAXTiiiua,  Fukvics  VAuaitt,  f  A  | 
From  him  succeeding  eroperora  seem  to  have  taka  la  atBHi 
every  case  the  name  of  Flavius. 

(3370  CoKSTANTivs  XL  In  the  divMou  of  tW  4i«. 
nions  of  Constantino  the  Great  among  his  three  mat  c^ 
stantius,  the  second  son,  had  the  East,  lit  is  ksM^i  a 
Constsntius  II.,  his  mndiatber,  who  was  empmr  u  m 
West  [CoMtTASTius  I.  CHU>nva,  P.  C]  beii^  koMi  m 
Constantius  I.     On  the  defeat  of  Magnentim,  a.b^  JU 

gdAovKBTius,  P.C.],  the  whole  empire  was  rrua»t(4  i»^ 
onstantitts  II.,  who  died  a  n.  961.     [CoMTAsnu  U. 
Flavius  Juuus,  P.  C] 

(361.)  JuuAxus,  Fi^vjvs  Claudius,  to— ly  int«« 
as  JuLiAw  THB  A  POST  ATX,  ncphow  of  Coostantias  km  iimc 
by  his  half-brother  Constantius,  ruled  the  whole  mfn  ^ 
two  yean  after  Constantius.  [JeuAnrs,  FLAVusCLft'i.'^ 
P.  C]     With  Julian  the  family  of  Conrtantinf  mk. 

(363.)  JoviAKua  held  the  whole  emuire  only  ikim  mmM. 
[JoviAKua,  Flavicb  Ci^vdics.  P.  C.J 

Famiiy  of  I  oibimai. 

(364.)  VALnruiiAMva  L,  ahnost  iasmsdiaHly  esk«  •► 
pointment  to  the  empire,  resigned  the  eeat  to  hm  kr«ik- 
Valena.    \\ALMamMiAM  L,  FLAViva,  P.  C] 

(364.)  YALBra  governed  the  East  till  h»  dsstk  •  ^ 
(Gothic  War,  a.]>.  379.     [Vauvo,  Fukviu,  P.  C.j 

(379.)  GsATiAnua,  am  of  Valoitmaan  L|  ssiii'W^ 
Valens  in  the  East,  but  almoa  Immediately  rsnpi^  tf  ^ 
Theodosms  the  Great,  ratainmg  the  Wmc,  which  h«  im;  ^ 
from  his  lather's  death  in  a«i».  979.  [GsATtAVCs  Atmrn^ 
P.C] 

Hmdomam  FmmS^. 

(979.)  TsMDoama  L,  the  Gbbat,  rnlcd  the  Esrt  4.-a| 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  during  the  last  year  of  vus  ^ 
acquired  the  West  also,  thus  lor  the  bsft  ttms  es^me  ^ 
whole  empire  under  one  supreme  mkr.  (Tnaaaawtt  i. 
Flavios,  p.  C] 

(396.)  AncAPics,  the  eldor  son  of  Theedeme,  sscmi^ 
his  father  in  the  East,  and  Ueaorinav  the  yi  ftt  ssa,  a  m 
West.    [AttCAi>ivs,  P.  C] 

(406.)  Tiinonoaira  IL,  or  the  YooMna.  sm ef  A-«*-  - 
succeeded  his  lather  while  yet  in  hie  ihiiiihawi     U#  «■« 
A.D.  460.    His  government  wm  priocipally  dtfsrtts  k*  «• 
id  nis  wi"    "*   '    *        "" 


sister  Puleheria  and 


P.C;  EuDociAv  daughter  of 


(450.)  PuLcanaiA,  danghlcr  of 
brother  Theodosim:  she  had  devoted  homelf  toe  <>'•«  ** 
ligious  celibacy,  but  open  her  bracfaer'a  death  she  cAflis  •  ^ 
associate  m  the  empin  Mercian,  a  Thmcsan,  ohsat  a^'J^ 
raised  him  from  an  humble  alBlion  to  high  nnL  &tee«^ 
him  under  an  ^raement  that  aha  wna  to  famnin  e  ««g^  ^ 
died  befote  her  husband. 

(460.^  Mabciavvs  may  he  clamed  with  the 
fiunily,  hb  connection  with  which  inimd  him  to 
[MAnciAnoa,  P.  C]    He  dM  a. a.  497. 
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acquisition  of  part  of  Armenia  under  Theodoeius  the  Greiit,  by 
the  western  conquests  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  and  by  the 
extension  of  the  Byzantine  territory  by  conquest  or  settle- 
ment along  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine, 
the  progress  of  which  is  not  easy  to  trace.  Even  after  the 
loss  of  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  the  Eastern  empire  was 
larger  than  it  had  been  under  the  emperors  who  preceded 
Justinian. 

The  principal  historical  authorities  for  the  period  from 
Leo  the  Thracian  to  Phocas  are  Thcophanes  Isaacius,  SSonaras, 
the  Paschal  or  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  Cedrenus,  Joannes 
Malalas  or  Malelas,  Michael  Glycas,  Joel,  and  the  versifiers: 
these  several  writers  comprehend  the  whole  period,  with 
the  exception  of  Malalas,  whose  *  Chronographia*  ends 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian  I.,  a.d.  563.  The  wars 
of  Belisarius  are  related  by  Procopius  [Procopius,  P.  C.], 
whose  introductory  chapters  to  his  BtUum  Vandalicum, 
Bdlum  Geticum  or  Gotthicinn^  and  Bellum  Persicum^  con< 
tain  some  important  notices  of  events  previous  to  that 
time.  The  Secret  History  {Historia  Arcana)  of  Procopius 
relates  to  the  same  period.  Agathias  relates  the  events 
of  A.D.  553-559.  The  history  of  the  Emperor  Mauncius 
(Historia  Mauriciana)  is  related  by  Theophylactus  Simo- 
catta ;  and  the  reign  of  Phocas  is  included  in  the  work  of 
Nicephorus  of  Constantinople,  l>e  Rebus  post  Mauricium 
gratis.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Evagrius,  a  coutem- 
porary,  cooics  down  to  the  reign  of  Maurice,  a.d.  594 ;  and 
that  of  Nicephorus  Callisti,  a  writer  of  much  later  da*e,  to 
the  accession  of  Heraclius.  After  the  reign  of  Anastasius, 
we  lose  the  valuable  assistance  of  Tillemont ;  but  the  whole 
period  is  included  in  the  works  of  Ducange,  Gibbon,  Sismondi, 
and  Le  lieau. 

HeracUtm  Dynasty. 

(610.)  Hebacltus,  son  of  the  patrician  Heraclius,  governor 
of  Africa,  dethroned  Phocas  and  put  him  to  death.  His 
reign  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful  in  the 
whole  course  of  Byzantine  history  ;  and  his  character  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  inexplicable.  The  middle  part  of  it 
was  characterized  by  brilliant  and  successful  warlike  exertions, 
by  which  the  empire  was  saved  from  impending  ruin.  The 
sarlier  part  was  characterized  by  inertness,  and  the  latter  part 
by  sensuality  and  carelessness.  [Hebaclius,  P.  C.  and 
P.  C.  S.]     He  reigned  above  thirty  years. 

(641.)  CoNSTANTiwusIII.,  or  more  fully  Flavius  Heba- 
CLIU8  CoxsTANTiwus,  or  Novus  CoNSTANTiNus,  wss  the  son 
-of  Heraclius  by  his  first  wife  Eudocia  Fabia.  The  name  of 
Constantinus  was  giveu  in  the  hope  that  he  would  renew  the 
glory  of  the  great  Constantino.  He  reigned  only  about  three 
months,  being,  as  was  suspected,  ()oisoned  by  his  step-mother 
Martina,  niece  and  second  wife  of  Heraclius;  sne  being 
anxious  to  make  her  son  Heracleonas  (who  had  been,  by  his 
father's  will,  made  colleague  with  Constantino)  sole  occupant 
of  the  throne. 

(641.)  Hebaclboitas.  The  death  of  Constantino  III. 
excited  a  revolt  against  the  government  of  Martina,  who 
ruled  in  the  name  of  her  son ;  and  both  she  and  Heracleonas 
were  compelled  byValentinus  or  Valentine  (who  had  forced  her 
to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  Caeaar)  to  admit  ConsUms,  son 
of  Constantino  III.,  to  a  share  in  the  empire  ;  and  were  soon 
afterwards  deposed,  imprisoned,  mutilated,  and  sent  into  exile, 
where  they  died. 

(641.)  CoN8TAi7s  II.  (Constans  I.,  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  had  ruled  the  Western  empire)  was  originally  named 
Heraclius.  He  acceded  to  the  throne  in  his  eleventh  year, 
and  reined  for  twenty-seven  years.  During  the  first  few 
years  ot  this  reign  the  government  was  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  Valentine ;  but  Constans,  when  he  attained  to  manhood, 
manifested  considerable  energy  both  in  military  and  eccle- 
siastical affiurs.  He  was  however  violent  and  unfortunate : 
his  eastern  territories,  already  much  diminished  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Caliphate,  were  still  further  diminished  by 
the  extension  of  that  rising  empire  [Ababia,  P.  C,  vol.  ii. 
p.  217]  ;  and  his  Italian  dominions  were  shaken  by  religious 
troubles.  The  murder  of  his  brother  Theodosius  by  the  em* 
peror's  order  (a.d.  661)  made  Constans  a  prey  to  the  horrors 
of  remorse.  His  palace  at  Constantinople  became  odious  to 
him ;  and  this,  combined  perhaps  with  political  reasons,  led 
him  to  contemplate  the  reconquest  of  Italy,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Rome.  The  ill  success  of  his 
Italian  warfare  however  made  him  give  up  this  plan,  and  he 
fixed  himself  at  Syracuse,  where  he  was  murdered,  a.d.  668. 

r068.)  CoxsTAKTiNus  IV.,  PoGoxATus,  or  Babbatds, 
^^e   Bbabdbd,    eldest  son  of  Constans  II.,  succeeded  h!s 


father.     He  had  been  left  by  hit  &thcf  govenwr  nfr^. 
stantinople  a.d.  662,  and  oo  the  news  of  tht  mm.w  n 
of  Constans,   and  of  the  revolt  of  bis  mufdaert  m\ : 
partizans  in    Sicily,    fitted  out  an  expedidon,  vhK&  :. 
headed  in  penson,  and  quelled  the  revolt  (a.d.  6^)   .  • 
having  put  Mizizus,  the  emperor  whom  they  had  tVr*-^ 
to  death,   returned  to  Constantinople.    The  rttdt  o<  '^ 
army  in  Asia  followed  his  return ;  Uie  troops,  by  •  in, 
analogy  drawn  from  the  prevalent  theolocy,  rraitiriiHr  :••  - 
governed  by  a  trinity  of  sovereigns,  and  demaDdioK  tlui  K. 
raclius  and  Tiberius,  brothers  of  Constaatioe,  shooid  fir  r^^. 
clared  joint  emperors  with  bin.    The  revolt  vm  qu    . 
but  the  brothers  were  pardoned.   The  Arabs  of  the  (U  , 
conquered  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek  ishDids,  and  tv^  v  i 
Constantinople,  but  were  defeated  chiefly  by  the  icrtr,  / 
the  Greek  firo,  then  just  invented  [Fims,  ubkbk,  F.  C.    r. 
the  tide  of  success  turning,  the  emperor  recoverrd'  .'.t . 
Minor  and  the  islands.    The  Bulgarians  however  con*.  ^  % . 
the  province  now  known  as  Bulgaria,  tooth  of  the  Ih:  .-* 
The  empire  was  divided  either  in  or  before  the  rei{?n  o*  <  - 
stantinc  IV.,  according  to  a  new  svstem,  into  mil.iari  ... 
tricts,  called  themau.     Constantine IV.  died  a.d.  6»j.' 

(^85.)  JutTiBiAMus  II.,  tomettniet  called  Ratnortrr- 
or  Ci;T-irosB,  son  of  Coostantine  IV.,  tuooetded  ku  *'* ; 
After  an  oppressive  reign  of  ten  yetn  he  was  dethroaol.  . 
his  nose  cut  otf,  and  was  banished  to  theCrinea  hjU- . 

(695.)  Leontios  reicmed  three  years;  tad  bcin<;  v     ■ 
tunate  in  the  war  with  the  Arabs,  was  in  turn  drtfan«t'u    -: 
his  nose  cut  off,  and  was  confined  in  a  nonastrn*.  i>^ .' ' 
marus,  one  of  his  generals,  who  took  the  name  of  ViU-^i- 

(698.)  TiBBBius  III.  was  a  vigorous  and,  fcr  s  tior. « 
cessful  prince.     He  recovered  Syria  from  the  Anb*.  an  * 
considerable  influence  in  Italy.   He  was  dethraoed.  ifti. « " 
his  brother  Heraclius  and  his  predecettor  LpoBtiw.  }>.:  - 
death  (a.d.  705)  byJustinian  II.,  who  was  restored.  [TtBu  • 
Absimabus,  p.  C] 

(705.)  JnsTiKiANCS  II     Justinian  regained  biithr<v  w 
the  help  of  the  Bulgarians ;  and  continora  to  abuse  hi  ,•  - 
till  he  was  dethroned  and  pot  to  death  by  Philif»]'i(  ui  u 
danes,  a.d.  711.  [Justiniasids  II.,  P.  C.l 

The  Heraclian  dynasty  ends  with  Jostmian  II.    It  -  ' 
pied  the  Byzantine  throne  (including  the  period  of  Jo^ 
exile)  rather  more  than  a  century  ;  a  period  Bttrkeo  r  • 
decided  diminution  of  the  empire,  though  not  with-(i«  *>  - 
porary  vicissitudes  and  gleams  of  brilliant  hot  tmiii*" 
cess.   The  enemies  from  whom  the  empire  soflnvd  di«<  i  • 
the  Arabs,  then  invierorated  by  the  freah  mfusioB  ot  M  • 
medan  fanaticism,     under  Mohammed  faimtelf  [Moniv«- 
Abul  Kaskm  Ibn  Abdollah,  P.O.] their cooqoefts^' 
encroached  upon  the  boundary  of  the  empire;  bot  u:*' 
successors  Abu  Bekr  [Abu  Bkbb,  P.  C]  and()msr'U«t« ' 
P.C.],   Palestine,  Syria  [Stbia,    P.C.T,  Roaisi  A-.  • 
Egypt  [Egtpt,  p.  C],  and  CyreoaSca  [Ctbejiaica  Y 
were  subdued.    These  conquests  were  made  daring  thr ..  - 
yean   of  Heraclius.      Tripolitana  and  Africa  Pror<'  '  ^ 
modem  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  [Babbabt.  P.O. ;  1 » "^  ' 
P.C. ;  Turns,  P.  C.j,  were  conquered  by  the  saaif  f<«    '  • 
the  reign  of  Constans  II.,   in  which  also  Sieilr  >•'  * 
P.  C]  was  attacked,  though  the  nsBilantt  made  bu' 
progress ;  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  were  alto  taken  by  tK«T«  < ' 
PBus,  P.  C. ;  Rhodbs,  P.  C] ;  but  Cypms  was  toon  rf«^^  ^ 
and,  after  a  longer  time,  Rhodet  aho.  The  ooatmrcni  ' 
European  territory  by  the  settlement  of  the  Bolgtruir.* 
place  under  Constantine  IV.     Africa  was  wholly  swl  ' 
lost  before  the  Heraclian  family  oeated  to  rein ;  swl ' " 
Syria  was  temporarily  recovered  by  HeraeUos,  hn»h'' 
general  of  Tiberius  Abaimar,  a.d.  099  and  700,  it «»    " 
lost  again. 

To  the  other  evils  of  the  period  religious  d)flw:-  •»• 
added.    The  Monothelite  controversy  rt^sd  dorinr  ih*  . 
part  of  the  reign  of  HerM^liut  and  in  the  reigns  of  tks  ^> 
cessors,  until  it  was  settled  in  die  sizth  geoffil  or  ^ 
Constanttnopolitan  eounci ,   a.d.   680.     Herarlisi  r*' 

Sindson  Constans  were  patrons  of  the  tCMsUed  hem/  - 
onothelites. 

The  principal  antient  authorities  for   the  pertoJ  •^'  \ ' 
Heraclian  dynasty  are  Theophanea,  Cedrenus,  GIrw  *' 
naras,  Nicephorus  of  Constantinople,  Joel,  Epbrwr.*.* 
Constantine  Manassea.     The  Cknmieon  FasMU,  <•' 
andrinum^  reaches  down  to  the  earlier  yean  ot  tb«  ^  -* 
Heraclius ;  and  the  wart  of  that  prince  with  Cbe  P(^v< 
Avars  are  commemorated  in  the  poemt  of  Geoq^  the  Pi*-  •* 
an  ecclesiastic  of  that  time,  and  profanUy  an  eye-wilMt  >:  ^  - 
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the  Vitm  Imperaiomm  Jfecmtionm  of  Qeoigini  Mooachot, 
and  in  the  RetftM  of  Genctius :  the  oootinuitor  of  Theophanet 
and  the  writers  subsequently  enumerated,  all  commence  their 
hiatories  with  the  reign  of  Loo  V.,  at  the  point  where  Tbeo- 
phanea  ceaiea. 

Maeedoman  Dynasty. 

^867.)  Basiucs  I.  Macsoo,  or  the  M  acbdokiait,  an  eitra- 
ordinary  man,  the  ton  of  a  small  landowner  in  Macedonia  or 
Thrace,  rose  from  the  low  condition  of  a  slave  among  the 
Bolsariani,  by  whom  in  his  youth  he  had  been  rarried  captive, 
to  ttie  possession  of  the  Byiantine  throne,  hj  becoming  the 
colleague  of  Michael  III.,  whom  he  soon  after  jpurdered.  He 
Kubdued  the  Faulicians,  a  warlike  sect,  whom  long  persecution 
had  driven  into  revolt,  and  recovered  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily  from  the  Sara- 
cens, who  had  conquered  them,  lie  died  a.d.  886,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Leo.  [Babiuus  the  Macsdoviait, 
P.C] 

(886.)  Lao  VI.,  sumamed  PRiijoeoPBrs,  the  pHrM)aoPHiB, 
or  aAPiKMS,  the  Wisa,  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Bulga- 
rians in  the  north,  and  in  the  south  with  the  Arabs,  w^o 
attempted  to  recover  Sicily  ;  but  his  wars  were  on  the  whole 
unfortunate.  He  died  a.u.  9U,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Constantino.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  the  chief 
of  which  are  noticed  elsewhere.     [Lao  VI.,  P.  C.I 

(911.)  CossTAKTiirus  VII.  PoapiiTaouB]«iTus,orroBPHT- 
BOOKKMsrus,  succeeded  his  father  while  yet  a  child  of  six 
years.     He  had  for  his  first  coUeasue 

(911.)  ALazARDsa,  the  son  of  Uasilius  I.,  next  in  order  of 
birth  to  Leo  VI.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  a  year  a.d.  913. 
The  next  colleague  of  Constantine  was 

(919.)  RoMANVs  I.,  sumamed  Lbcapwds  or  Lacapbitus 
[RoMANca  I',  P.  C],  who  assumed  the  Im|)enal  power 
▲.D.  919,  and  successively  raised  his  three  sons,  Cnaia- 
fOPRoacs  in  a.x>.  919,  and  Stxphaiius,  and  Cobstamtibos 
VIII.  in  A.D.  928,  to  the  title  at  least  of  emperors.  Romanus 
enpossed  the  administration  of  affiiirs  and  left  to  Constantine 
Vll.  only  the  title  of  em|)oror,  compellinp^  him  to  pass  his 
time  in  retirement,  in  which  he  became  distinguishea  by  his 
literary  and  other  accomplishments.  But  in  a .d.  944  Constan- 
tine was  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  imperial  power : 
Christopher  had  been  for  some  time  dead  (a.d.  931  or  perhaps 
926),  and  Stephen  and  Constantine,  the  surviving  sons  of 
Aoroanus,  had  just  before  expelled  their  father  from  the  throne, 
and  were  themselves  depoaed  by  the  people,  who  restored 
Constantine  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  a.d.  959,  carrying  on  war  with  con- 
siderable success  against  the  Arabs,  and  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Iberian  mountaineers.  His  literary  works  are 
of  considerable  importance  PBtzabtibb  Uistobiabs,  P.  C] 
and  include :  1,  The  life  of  his  grsndfather  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, incorporated  in  the  Continuatioo  of  the  Chronoyraphia 
of  Theophanes.  2,  Dt  TkematibmM,  a  description  of  the 
thcmata  or  militaij  provincea  of  the  empire.  3,  Ih  Ad- 
wumtirando  Imfeno,  ^  On  the  administration  of  the  Empire,* 
wriuen  for  the  mstniction  of  Romanus,  son  and  sucoeasor  of 
Constantine.  '  It  contains '  (says  Dr.  Plate,  in  Dr.  Smith's 
DicHomary  of  Greek  amd  Roman  Bioyrapky)  abundance  of 
geographical,  historical,  ethnographical,  and  political  facts  of 
greet  importance ;  and  without  it  oar  knowledge  of  the  times 
of  the  author,  and  the  nations  which  were  either  bis  subjects 
or  his  neighbours,  would  be  little  more  than  vagueness,  error, 
or  complete  darkness.'  4,  6,  INro  works  on  military  aAirs, 
respectively  styled  Ihetka,  *  Tactics,'  and  Straieyiea,  *  Stra- 
tegics.' 6,  De  CeramomU  A^lae  BytmUimae,  'On  the 
Ceremonies  of  the  Bytantine  Court,'  a  detailed  account  of 
the  observaaces  of  royalty  and  administratiOQ  at  that  time. 
We  owe  also  to  Conttantme  various  valuable  CoBecUmou  or 
oompilatioos,  especially  that  DeLeaatiambiu^  on  the  Embassies 
of  the  RooMns  to  other  nations  and  of  other  nations  to  them ; 
which  contains  numerous  valuid)le  EicerpCa  from  Poly  bins  and 
other  writers.  Others  of  these  CcUtctoMea  are  on  veterinary 
medicine  and  on  agriculture.     [Gbopobika,  P.  C.l 

(959.)  RoMABVs  IL  [RoMABDS  11^  P.  C]  distinguished 
m  JpBioB,  the  YouBOBS,  sometimea  as  rosB,  the  Bot,  reigned 
only  fonr  years,  dving  In  a.d.  963  of  poison  administered  to 
him  by  hb  wife  Thco|  ' 


(963.)  Basiucs  IL  and  CoaaTAKTiBija  IX.,  or  aa  some 
eali  him  (not  reccmising  the  son  of  Romanus  Lecapenus) 
CoxsTAVTiiit's  VIII.,  aged  respectively  five  and  two  yeaia, 
)  nominally  the  successors  of  their  &thef  Romanus  II, 


were  noiinnaiiy  ine  successors  oi  loeir  muwr  hotbuihb  a  a.  \ 
but  their  prodigato  mother  and  guardian  Thbopbabo  mar- 
ried Nicrphoraa,  a  valiant  and  aieceosful  fanerel,  and  nuacd 


him,  noninally  to  a  sham,  bat  actaally  to  the  mW 
of  the  empire. 
(963.)  NicKPHOBna  11.  Pbocab  eaUhHad  siai 

the  same  military  skill  and  valour  which  be  k«d  prr«Mf 
shown.  [NicBPHOBus  II.,  P.  C]  His  reiini  «m  s  mmm 
scene  of  warfare :  in  the  east  he  was  sorrrssfal :  Ctix«  m 
the  north  of  Syria,  with  the  strong  cities  of  T«in^  Adimx 
and  Aleppo,  were  recovered ;  and  even  Mcsodoimm  «« 
invaded,  though  with  less  suocess.  In  the  weK  1^  mm% 
was  less  signal  and  ooinpleto :  be  couM  only  disootr  vta ' « 
Saracens  and  with  the  Western  Empemr  <  Hhe  the  pan*i 
of  the  southern  extremitr  of  Italy  and  of  the  Usad  «f  S«'  i 
But  wan  are  costly  :  and  the  nceeirities,  perhsfs  th» sfrv*. 
of  Nicephonia  made  him  anpopnlar,  and  the  infcmwB  TV«. 

Shano,  who  was  weary  of  him,  ronspiied  with  Wr  psimow 
Cannes  or  John  Zimiaces  to  asssasuiate  him.    Ue  vsi  mt 
dered  a.d.  969. 

(969.)  JoABBM  I.  ZufiscBs  w  Tbimiscbs  (TV^o 
succeeded  to  the  soverei^ty  of  Nicepborus ;  sad,  hu  .  .. 
was  distinguished  by  warlike  pr^^mioeoce,  both  ss  s  m'yx 
and  as  emperor.  One  of  his  first  acts  wss  to  fasotak  •/• 
guilty  Theopbano.  A  rebellion,  raised  by  Bsidas  Pfti«i« 
was  soon  suppreawd;  and  Joannes  was  eqaally  mcrr* 
against  foreign  foes.  He  defeated  the  Rassissi,  vW  "w. 
nearly  conquered  Bulgaria,  and  restored  the  Bal^arisn  km  > 
his  throne,  but  in  subordination  to  tbeempirr:  kefera«r«« 
to  the  empire,  though  only  for  a  abort  time,  its  lour  ne 
posiessions  in  Mesopotamia,  and  extended  the  ci»,»« 
which  Nicephorus  ban  already  made  ia  Syria.  HW  fr!««v 
career  was  cut  short  by  iioison  administered  fay  soswofkai^i 
courtiers,  afler  a  reign  of  only  six  years. 

From  A.D.  975  begins  the  actual  reign  of  Basil  II  ;?« 
siLius  II.,  P.  CI,  now  arrived  at  aa  age  to  escfrisr  tbc  «^ 
reign  power,  and  of  his  brother  Conatantme;  bat  the  ?ec* 
of  Constantine  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  bu  ink 
rious  indolence  and  carelessness,  left  the  guvrmani  !•  i' 
able  and  energetic  Basil.  A  dangerous  rebellioa,  iMf  V 
Bardas  Scleras,  was  with  much  difficulty  suppersMid,  mA  .-» 
conquest  of  Bysantine  Italy  and  Sicily  by  c)dM>  or  iW  .v»- 
cens  was  prevented  chiefly  by  their  wan  with  car^  't^ ' 
which  enabled  Basil  to  renew  with  greaier  pn^.«^t  ■' 
success  the  straggle  for  the  powc— ioQ  of  those  c«h-.r'i 
His  martial  prowess  retained  the  oooqaeals  of  his  |si4niin 
in  Syria,  despite  of  the  efibrts  of  the  adjaorat  Sarscva  p**^ 
By  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Bulgirisa  kH>^--a 
he  restored  the  long  lost  frontier  of  the  lover  Dv-»*». 
as  lar  op  as  Sirmium:  he  defeated  the 


taiaeers  and  protected  the  Byxantuie  part  of  Ansfuu  t-a 
invasion :  and  he  was  preparing  for  the  eomplele  csa^w*  w 
Sicily  and  Bvzantine  Italy  when  he  died  a^.  JOSS.  Ot^» 
tine  sorvivea  bis  brother  only  three  years ;  and  his  irtei  as 
1028  closed  the  commonly  reputed  period  of  tht  Utn^'^m 
djuuij  (though  it  continued  m  the  femala  Kae  iwl  knr*-. 
the  supremacy  of  which  was  of  ioogor  dorstioa  tfasa  tu  < 
any  otfier  Imperial  dynasty,  eioepc  dM  dsaiag  satsf  br 
Palaeoloffi. 

The  Macedonian  period  of  a  htndred  and  sixty  jttn  «• 
one  of  apparent,  if  not  of  real  revival.  The  froaiticn  «  .> 
empire  bed  been  extended  in  the  north  from  the  drf ««  - 
Mount  Haemus  to  the  bank  of  the  Danabe,  mimfktm^ 
from  the  ranae  of  the  Tauras  to  the  heights  of  Lihssia  mi 
the  banks  of  the  Eophimtea  and  even  of  the  Ti|rk  V* 
throne  had  been  occupied  by  several  wariika  irmca^  m 
the  decay  of  the  rival  puwera,  the  CaUfihals  [C^u^ 
P.  C]  and  the  Bulgarian  kh^|dom,  fendafwt  tkatjfmm 
efibctual  for  the  revival  of  Bnantiiie  gnafw  Tat  .-^ 
rsry  taste  and  aoquireflsents  of  Lea  VL  mad  Csertwaea  ^  ^^ 
conduced  also  to  the  revival  of  litandne ;  eadssmsl  nI*** 
writers  belong  to  this  period.  The  history  eftka  ess  •  c"^ 
tained  in  Zonaras  [Zobaeab,  Joajrwrn.  P.  C],  CV 
Gtycas,  Eplirsemiiis,  and  Coosti 
nynious  continuator  (or  cootinuators)  of  ' 
times  called, but  on  uiaeffiaent  grownd*  LBBaitas>.  >tare 
Magister,  Georgios  Moeacboa,  Leo  Gtammsorm  *> 
Genesius.  Of  these  authorities  Genesha  cads  wiii  i>f  w»  > 
of  Basil  I.,  A.D.  686;  Leo  Cwwatinii  sed  (••v** 
Monachus,  with  the  death  of  Romamm  L  Umaaw  »> 
946  or  949),  a  few  yeara  after  has  t 
tinuator  of  Theophaoea  and  Syane  i  ^ 
part  of  Bomanos  IL  To  these  »e  mv  ^  Ua  Omw^ 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Basil  iL«  aad  whasaUe^'*^ 
prebeoda  the  reigns  of  Romanas  IL,  Skmkom  fW* 
aed  Joamiia  Zimisoes  (a.».  MM7ft).      iMn^m  ^ 
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( 1 189.)  AvoBovicct  I.  CoM^BKUB  then  nmrpod  the  throne, 

but   '  '       '  .....  .     . 

Cooctuittaoi 


iMftrl/ the  whole  of  that  of  MuvelL;  ndof  KinteAi^ 


hot  after  a  reign  of  two  years  was  murdered  by  the  people  of  mtnatna,  or  Nioetas  Chonbtea*  which  e tteoda  inm  iW  #^ 
Cooatuittaople.  [Aitdboxjcus  Couvmnv^  P.  C.]  la  him  the  of  Alezhia  I.  to  the  death  of  Bahlwia  L,  fim  Latb  fw^rv 
male  line  of  the  Comneni  ends.     He  was  succeeded  by  lasae    a.d.  1906.    The  Latin  anthoritica,  GaMans  Tmwt «««. 


Anffe]tts»  whom  he  had  attempted  to  put  to  death,  and  com* 
pastton  for  whom  had  roused  tne  populace  against  Andronicus. 

(1185.)  IsAACOs  IL  AaGBLVS  was  deaoended  from  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Alexius  I.  Uis  contemptible  rcivn  wsa 
marked  with  the  final  loss  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  usurped  by  a 
rebel,  another  Isaac  Comnenus,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Richard  I.  of  England  and  given  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the 
ei  polled  King  of  Jerusalem ;  and  of  the  territory  between  the 
Haemus  and  the  Danube,  which  was  lostbr  the  revolt  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  re-establishment  of  their  kinadom,  the 
princes  of  which  united  themselves  and  their  people  to  the 
Latin  church.  Isaac  recovered,  however,  some  parts  of  the 
£aropeao  Albania  and  Epirus  from  the  Nonnans  of  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Isaac  was  dethroned  and  blinded  afler  a  reign 
of  ten  years  by  his  own  brother,  Alexius,  who  succeeded  him. 

(1195.)  Albxics  or  Alexis  III.  Akgblcs  or  Comvbiub 
(which  latter  name  he  assumed),  after  an  unfortunate  reign  In 
which  he  was  defeated  bj^  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  and  bv  the 
Bulgarians  and  Comani  in  Europe,  was  dethroned  by  Alexis, 
son  of  Isaac  II.,  who  was  ajsistod  by  the  Crusaders  of  the 
fourth  Crusade. 

(1*203.)  IsAACvs  II.,  the  deposed  and  blinded  emperor, 
and  his  son  Alezics  or  Alkxis  IV.  AKCci^rs,  were,  in  ron* 
sequence  of  this  revc4ution,  placed  on  the  throne;  but  a  revolt 


vrmm 
liam  of  Tyre),  and  the  otfacn  coatainfd  in  the  Gsiis  iM  ^ 
Fnmam  of  Bongarskit,  or  Bongan,  and  ethns  not  m  \*m 
collection,  are  enuaserited  in  Michaod*s  ffiktm^wfik\  4a 
Grmsada.    [Cbtoadbs,  P.  C] 

(1204.)    BajuDuiiiLa  L  [Baldwiv  L,  P.  C],  C«  ./ 


FlaDdersand 


Hainanit,  was  apponted  &iperar'  by  ikt  ww 
ers ;   but  waa,  after  a  year's  reifu,  fa|itH«i  ■ 
battle  hj  the  revolted  ponnialion  of  Thfice  sod  tW  Bdp. 
nans  their  aUiea,  and  diea  m  captivity. 

(1206.)  UBKBtcufl  or  IIbhet,  tnniamad  AaaaaAvwa 
of  Aajou,  brother  of  Baldwin  I.,  Bueeeidsd  him.  Be  iM 
after  a  reign  of  mceaaant  warfcre  a.b.  1916, 

(1216.)  Pcnua  me  Cuwrmiaio,  Prrax  or  Gormvit. 
Count  of  Aoxerre,  ascended  the  tferaie  in  esnytrim  « t 
and  in  the  risht  oif  his  wife  loLavma  or  Yolavm.  nur  U 
Baldwin  and  llenry.  lie  never  reached  Consiaaiiauatf  \m 
was  taken  prisoner  on  his  way  thither  by  the  despot  of  F-r.-j 
and  died  in  captivity  a.D.  1819.     Yolande  died  oooa  s^ir* 

(1219,  or,  aeoofduiir  to  othera,  1221.)  Roaiavr*.  t 
RonKBT,  second  aon  of  Peter  of  Cosrtmayand  Yoloodf.  mt- 
eeeded  to  the  throne.  lie  waa,  some  time  after,  esprt^d  bv 
his  own  subjects,  and  died  a.d.  1228. 

(1228.^  BALDCiaua  II.  [BAUwnr  IL,  EmaerororC- 
intinople,  P.  C.l,  youngest  son  of  Peter  of  Coartrei*  «< 
Yolande,  succeeded  his  brMer  Robert ;  but,  as  hew  •  wmtf 
IV.,  whom  Isaac  II.  aoon  followed  to  the  grave.  The  branch  ;  JoAaan  BaiBsrRKiisis  (Jon  or  BiiiBnia),  thalar  kior  « 
family  of  the  Angeli,  and  indeed  the  dynasty  of  the  Conuieni,  ■  Jerusalem,  a  veteran  of  oearl  v  fonracore  yearn,  was  spr-.-itid 
ends  with  these  princes.  |  (a.i>.  12^9)  his  rollcague.    John  repelled  the  Nkm  UiMi 

(1204.)  Albxius  or  Alexis  V.  Dccas,  sumamed  Mu»-  and  the  Bolgariana,  who  had  besicfed  Conrtsnriaopif.  ad 
soiHLDS,  I.e.,  of  the  Shaoot  Etebbowb,  the  successful  re-  died  soon  afUnr  a.d.  1287.  The  reign  of  Daldvai  b  Cm> 
volter,  succeeded  to  the  throne  (which  a  shadow  of  an  em-  rtantinople  lasted  till  a.d.  1261,  when  the  city  vai  Rr|v«4 
pcror,  Nicola cs  Cahabuo,  had  for  an  instAnt  occupied),  but !  and  recovered  by  the  Greeks  wider  the Csssr  AWvt*^«vl^ 
WM  at  once  beoiegcd,  and  after  a  few  months  taken  jnrisoner    gopnlos.    Bald  win  eacaped  and  i 

sod  nut  todesth  by  the  Crusaders,  who  captured  (Jonstan-    '^ ' ' ' 

f  uiople,  divided  a  considerable  part  of  the  conquered  territory 
into  severs!  I«tin  principalities,  and  established  a  line  of 


of 'the  iieople,  excited  by  'Alexius,  a  prince  of  the  house  of   stantinople,  P.  C.^,  youngnt  son 
Ducaa,  led  to  their  deposition  and  to  the  murder  of  Al«sius    "  '  "^  * 


a 
Latin  princes  on  the' throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire.    [Balo- 
wts  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinopks,  P.  C. ;  Davdolo,  £h« 
EI€X»,  P.  C] 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  Alexius  I.  to  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  is  one  of  great  ricimiuide. 
Alexius  I.  found  the  empire  reduced  in  limits  and  exhausted 
in  reaouroea ;  but  his  dexterity  in  availin|r  himself  of  the  re- 
sulla  of  the  first  cnisade,  and  the  ability  and  vakmr  of 
his  saceassors  Joannes  II.  sind  Manuel  I.  extended  the  limits 
without  perhapa  material y  usrreasing  the  atren^  of  the 
empire.  From  the  death  i^  Manuel  we  have  a  period  of  rapid 
contraction  and  of  d<x-iinc,  me  Seljukian  Tuiis  gradually  re* 
covering  a  considerable  |iart  of  wliat  they  had  Tost  in  Asia 
Minor :  until  the  -nnpire  waa  limited  to  Thraoe,  Mace- 
donia, Epirus,  Greece  a^L  its  islands  (of  which,  however, 
Candia  and  othera  were  lost  by  the  events  of  1^04),  and  a 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  on  the  coast  Of  this  diasi- 
niah«Hi  feerrilonr  a  considerable  part  fell  with  tne  capital  into 
the  bands  of  the  Latins.  Of  that  part  which  eacaped  their 
power,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Eoxine  was  appropriatod  lo 
ibrm  the  new  Greek  empire  of  Trebiaond  or  'Anatolia' 
[Tebbuoiico.  Empieb  op,  p.  C]  ;  and  two  other  fraffments 
were  detached  in  the  west  to  form  the  deopotatea  of  Epirus 
and  Themaly,  the  former  of  whwh,  though  aometimes  tri- 
butary to  the  Eastern  Empire,  was  never  again  nioorporatad 
with  it  [Albaeia,  P.  C]  The  remainder  of  the  indo- 
pendent  portion  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  rulera  of  which  aa- 
aumed  the  imperial  title,  6xed  the  aeat  of  their  covemasent 
aft  Nioaea,  or  Nice,  in  Aaia  Minor,  and  afterward  recovered 
Constantinople,  will  be  regarded  as  the  connectinE  link  be- 
tween the  ovefthrowa  and  the  restored  Greek  empire.  All 
these  atataa  were  fonned  by  the  Greeks  almoat  imnMdiately 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

The  hiatory  of  Alexius  I.  is  contained  in  Zonaru  and  Glvcaa ; 
both  of  whom  eondnde  their  Annals  with  his  death,  in 
the  shorter  work  of  Joel,  in  the  Metrical  Chronido  of 
Ephraemios,  which  becomes  from  his  reign  now  more  fall  and 
iflsportant;   and  especially  in  the  Alexias  of  his  d^ghter 


survived  the  event  akmt  fHi^ 
teen  years.  The  principal  western  historisn  of  thh  tmmr.' 
Lstin  empire  is  Villehardoahi,  one  of  the  Icadei*  in  tkt  fW^^ 
of  Constantinople. 

The  Greek  writeri  will  be  noticed  when  fpcskisf  ^  !^ 
anthorities  for  the  contempoiaiy  Greek  ew|men  sf  N«v 
Gretk  Empenm  if  Niemn  m  Asnr. 

(I20i.)  TBBODOBua  I.  LAacABM  (TwBOOOBca  Ltr&n. 
P.  C.],in  an  active  reign  of  eightecw  years,  w  tstiUhM  i>» 
Eaatera  Empire  in  a  portion  of  ito  antiest  Asiatic  trHsi^  «' 
which  Nice  was  made  the  capital  He  hsd  ■aiiiirf  Aim- 
daughter  of  Alexins  ill.  Angelns  or  Comntnas. 

(12S2.)  JoAEvn  III.  DecAS  VATAnaa  wmmM  TW 
dore  Lasearis  by  virtue  of  hie  mairiaffe  with  Irme,  enr«>r 
of  Theodore  Lasearis,  or  rather  by  Ins  merit,  wbit*  vein^ 
that  prince  to  prefer  him  to  his  own  four  brotheis.  n»  y> 
dence  and  valour  gradually  exiended  bia  deanaioai,  mr  ^ 
had  recovered  nearly  all  that  the  Lethn  had  esoqwv*'  '« 
Aaia  and  Thrace,  except  CrmstantiMple  ftoelt  H^r>wM 
the  Greek  principality,  or  dcapotale,  of  wki^  TW^ 
lonica  was  the  capital,  and  reeoveied  a  pertmi  «f  tf^*^ 
from  the  Greek  empire  of  TrebioMid.     He  dird  a.>  It5i 

(1266)  TnoDOBus  II.  Lascabm,  sea  of  Ma  111 .  ^ 
eeeded  his  father,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  foar  ye«« 


(1269.)  JoAirvB  IV.  LAacanm,  amioer,  saaefTW*-r 
II.,  auoceedcd,  but  he  waa  soon  virtnaHr  snd  sV^n-* 
openly  deposed,  and  then  Minded  br  Mirharl  ISW«lr> 
first  emperor  of  the  fomily  of  the  Palaeofogi,  aad  Incc'  'V 
restoied  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

The  htstorians  of  this  period  are  Grerfiai  hr^'^ 
whoae  history  Just  romprehenda  the  period  whro  iW  •«"' 
the  empire  waa  at  Nice  (a.d.  1204-1261);  !«Krr^«n« 
gotaa,  whoae  history  iiegins  at  the  same  uoiaC 
hter  than  that  of  Acropolita;    andtbcMett^ 
Ei>hraemios,  which  enos  with  the  letaiitaie  of  C 
m   1261.    The  history  of  NieslM  Cbuaiatii 
only  a  year  or  two  after  the  eaptara 
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of  the  government,  if  it  prerented  the  growth  of  that  national 
spirit  and  character  which  really  constitute  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  a  nation,  yet  prevented  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire,  which  presents  amid  frequent  disasters  a  remarkable 
cohesiveness  and  unity,  until  the  Latin  conquest  in  a.d.  1204. 
But  as  from  the  same  despotism  the  prosperity  of  the  cm- 

{)ire  depended  on  the  personal  character  of  its  ruler,  irs 
listory  exhibits  alternations  of  decline  and  recovery  ac- 
cording as  the  emperors  were  men  of  feeble  character  or  of 
vi^ur  and  ability  ;  but  each  instance  of  the  recovery  gene- 
rally fell  short  of  its  predecessors.  During  the  temporary 
fluctuations  of  the  condition  of  the  empire,  the  tide  of  its 
greatness  and  prosperity  was  gradually  ebbing.  Theodosius 
the  Great  died  in  possession  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire  both  in  the  cast  and  west.  Justinian  recovered 
only  a  portion  of  the  latter.  Ueraclius  saved  the  empire 
from  extinction  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  effectively 
crushed  their  power ;  but  he  did  not  recover  what^  had  been 
taken  by  the  Lombards  in  the  west,  and  Africa  and  Pales- 
tine, which  were  wrested  from  his  successors  by  the  Saracens, 
were  never  recovered.  The  revival  efiiBcted  in  the  Mace- 
donian period  by  Basil  L,  Nicephonis,  John  Tzimisoes,  and 
Basil  II.,  fell  short  of  that  of  Heraciius ;  and  that  of  the  earlier 
Comneni  fell  short  of  the  success  of  the  Macedonian  princes. 
The  restored  empire  of  Lescaris  and  Vatatzes,  never  more 
than  a  fragment  or  the  empire  of  the  Comneni,  ffrew  less  and 
less  until  its  extinction  by  the  Turks.  Yet  Uiis  fragment 
preserved  the  name  of  the  '  Roman  Empire,'  which  it  has 
transmitted  to  the  provinces  of  modem  Turkey,  Roumelia  or 
Rum-ili  in  Europe,  the  last  seat  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
[RuM-iLi,  P.  C.J,  and  Roum  or  Riim,  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
seat  of  the  empire  of  Trebizood. 

The  history  of  the  last  period  of  the  empire  is  contained 
in  the  '  Roman  History,'  or  rather  '  Romaic  History,'  of 
Nicephonis  Gregoras  (from  a.d.  1204  to  1351) ;  in  the  history 
of  the  emperors  (from  Michael  Palaeologus  to  Andronicus  the 
Elder,  AD.  1308)  by  Georgius  Pachy meres;  in  the  history 
of  the  Emperor  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  containing  the  account 
of  his  own  time ;  in  the  '  Historia  Byzantina '  of  Ducas,  espe- 
cially including  the  reigns  of  the  two  Johns,  V.  and  Vl., 
and  their  successors  to  1462;  in  the  Chronicle  or  Annals  of 
Georgius  Phrantzes  or  Phrantza,  from  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1261  to  A.D.  1477 ;  and  in  the  History  of  the 
Turks  by  Laonicus  Chalcocondyles.  We  do  not  mention  the 
contemporary  Latin  historians  whose  works  include  notices 
of  Byzantine  history ;  and  of  modem  historians  we  shall  only 
mention  Ducan^e,  Le  Beau,  with  his  continuator  Ameilhon, 
and  Gibbon.  Much  valuable  information  is  contained  in  the 
articles  on  the  Byzantine  Emperors  and  other  eminent  per- 
sonaf^es  connected  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  chiefly  written 
by  Dr.  Plate  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictumary  of  Greek  and  Homan 
Biography.  Gibbon *s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,  with  all  its  admirable  qualities,  is  unsatisfactory  as  a 
nistory  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  unity  which  he  has 
given  to  his  episodes  has  destroyed  that  of  his  main  subject ; 
and  we  have  to  gather  from  different  parts  of  his  work 
the  various  portions  which  constitute  the  hb»tory  of  a  reign 
or  i)eriod.  The  empire  itself  is  forgotten  while  we  follow 
his  absorbing  narratives  of  the  migrations  of  the  Huns,  the 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  or  Moguls,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Crusades ;  and  the  Byzantine  history,  interesting  and 
important  as  it  is,  is  yet  to  be  written  in  a  form  suitable  for 
the  English  reader. 

ROMANELLI,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO,  was 
bom  at  Viterbo  in  1617.  He  studied  a  short  time  with  Do- 
menichino,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  scholar  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  hangers  on  of 
Bemini,  who  appears  to  have  selected  Romanelli  as  a  rival  to 
Cariu  Maratta  and  the  school  of  Sacchi ;  and  even  to  Pietro 
Cortona  himself.  Romanelli's  picture  of  the  Deposition,  in 
the  church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  della  Massima,  gave  him  a 
temporary  reputation  above  all  his  rivals,  which  induced 
Pietro  da  Cortona  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  same  church,  his 
San  Stefano,  which,  when  it  was  hung  up  in  its  place,  so 
far  eclipsed  the  picture  of  Romanelli,  that  Bernini  himself 
observed  that  it  was  easy  to  see  who  was  the  master  and  who 
the  scholar.  Romanelli  showed  more  delicacv  of  execution 
but  considerably  less  power  than  Cortona.  There  is  a  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter's, 
worked  in  mosaic,  from  a  picture  by  Romanelli  which  is  in 
the  church  of  the  Certosa.  He  was  twice  in  Paris  with  his 
patron  Cardinal  Barberini,  and  he  died  at  Viterbo  in  1662, 
when  about  to  set  oat  with  his  family  upon  a  third  visit  to 


that  rapital.    There  is  a  large  copy  of  GaUa*s  Trtwf  d 
Bacchus  at  Hampton-Court,  by  RomaneUi. 

(Pascoli,  Vite  d£  Piiton  jpc.  Makrm ;  Laati,  S/.  c 
PittoricOy  &c.) 

ROMBERG,  ANDREAS  and  BERKHARD,  cs..,- 
German  ooinposers,  were  the  eldest  sons  of  brodir;>  «  . 
enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  repotstion  ss  Utttn.ti.t:' 
perlbraiers  during  the  middle  and  latter  {»n  or  tid-  u.- 
century. 

Akdbbas  was  bora  at  Oanabrack  la  1767;  Iln«tt»i'  - 
1770.  Both  held  appointments  in  the  royal  du)rl  c  •  . 
Elector  of  Cologne,  at  Bonn,  about  the  year  17S<0.  ;..r 
former  was  distinguished  by  his  superior  t/Ufhrnamt  oa  •  . 
violin;  the  latter  as  an  almost  unrivalled  player  mi  • 
violoncello ;  and  both  by  their  compositions,  evca  it  >  .: 
earl^  period  of  their  career.  The  progress  of  the  (n*  • 
armies  at  the  commencement  of  the  revoluiioDary  w  <'*  . 
the  two  cousins  to  Hamburg,  whero  their  lalents  imouti.-  • 
procured  them  engagements.  In  1796  they  quitted  tbt  r  ••'. 
and  visited  many  uarts  of  Gemanj  and  Italy,  csli'mv 
their  reputation,  wnerever  they  presented  themselvo,  j.*  ^ 
fessors  of  the  first  class.  They  returned  to  Uanbur;  io  i:  '* 
whera  the  elder  remained ;  but  the  younger  left  thsl  o* . .  * 
years  after,  and  proceeded  alone  through  England  ind  ^  ^. : 
to  Lisbon,  and  subsequently  obtained  a  good  timation  ir.  ■• 
royal  chapel  at  Berlin.  Andreas  in  the  raesnthue  (umi^  '  i 
attention  more  exclusively  to  composition,  and  prodoiri:  ;  - 
operettas;  he  also  set  Schiller*s  'Ode  to  Music.*  W-"' 
courch  he  wrote  a  *  Dixit  Dominua  *  and  a  *  Te  Deuru '  < . : 
for  four  voices,  and  a  '  Pater  Noeter*  for  three,  hnwA-^  nu\ 
psalms.  For  the  chamber  or  concert-room  he  oofUftfiMii  b  • 
music,  Schiller's  'Song  of  the  Bell*  ('  Das  Lied  >.o  .* 
Glocke'),  among  other  things,  which  is  well  kiK>«ii  to  •>  < 
noisseurs  in  every  part  of  Europe.  He  also  ntxlurfti  :• 
full  operss,  *  Die  Grossmuth  dea  Scimo'  (*  The  Alt^i'  :  • 
of  Scipio'),  and  *  Die  Ruiuen  vou  Paluiai'  (*The  ]Uv^ .: 
Paluzzi'),  the  drama  of  the  latter  from  Mrs.  IU:r.-- . 
*  Italian ;'  and,  if  an  opinion  of  the  work  may  be  fonDf<1  -  n 
a  pianoforte  arrangement,  it  seems  to  be  an  open  tbai  lu^  : 
be  successfully  adapted  to  one  of  our  musical  tneatm. 

Berahard,  while  in  Berlin,  wrote  two  operettst  an«l  t.^£ 
instrumental  music,  particularly  for  the  violoDoeUo.  I  ^ 
cousins  indeed  were  tor  a  time  chiefly  known  ss  sstb.^  r 
their  compositions  for  their  respective  instraaieoti.  Ir*- 
posthumous  fame  is  mainly  attributable  to  their  vtmu^' '« 
and  overtures,  the  best  of  which  have  bcoone  faniliA- 1.^  -• 
amateurs  of  this  country  by  the  admirable  perfunu.^:*  ' 
them  at  the  concerts  of  the  rhilhamionic  Society. 

Andreas  Romberg  died  in  1821,  and  leavings  fiuiJ;  * 
embarrassed  circumstancea,  a  concert  for  their  bann  %<' 
generously  got  up  in  London  by  the  Philhansoaic  N*-- 
which  aiforded  them  temporary  relief.     Berahard  «.*  4. 
pointed  one  of  the  professors  at  the  Cooservataire  de  .M>  *  - 
at  Paris,  in  1801,  and  created  Chevalier  of  the  I/c  - 
Honour,  but  retired  from  the  office  two  years  sfter.  iif  ^u- 
to  London  a  second  time  in  1814,  when  the  allied  a)«rrt'.-' 
visited  this  country,  and  gave  a  ooooert,  by  which  be  «i«  - 
gainer,  either  in  purse  or  repntatioa ;  for  impnideDtlv,  r^:  ■' 
lay  presumptuously,  fixing  his  tickets  of  adminion  at  •  r-""^ 
his  auditors  were  few,  and  his  own  perfomanee  too  p^«  . 
announced  either  the  decay  of  his  powers,  or  thai  be  hk:    > 
kept  pace  with  others  in  the  improvements  of  hit  srL   ii' 
died  m  1841. 

(Biogrtmhitchee  Lexicon ;  Harmomam^  vol.  ix.) 

ROMIISH  church.  Anaoeount  has  beca  eK««r'^ 
given  [Patuabch,  P.  C,  vol.  xvii.  p.  3171  of  ibe  rW  *• 
nature  of  the  patriarchal  digni^.  It  may  oe  added  to « '<' 
is  there  stated,  that  the  incresae  in  tiie  amaber  of  ^'"^ 
dignitaries  in  the  fifth  century  was  occsdoned  by  tbe  eir^-  : 
of  the  bishopric  of  Jenmlem  (which  had  preriaisiv  U^: 
subordinate  to  the  arehbishopric  of  Caesaraea)  into  t  ;<i  •>'* 
chate.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ittUe  rr>rtv« 
actually  paid  to  superior  antiouity  and  «poBtolieori{n«.  ^^'  '^ 
Christian  Church  first  eftabTished,  ancl  which  eejo? «0.  i:  '-> 
origin,  the  care  and  instruction,  not  of  one  only  of  the  t^***  "* 
but  of  all,  was  the  last  which  recdved  the  higbflU  rt^  '- 
siastical  rank ;  and  hardly  ever  were  its  patiisrcbs  <"•>  * 
to  compete  in  power  and  influence  with  their  iellovt  of  K  :' 
or  Constantinople,  Alexandria  or  Antiodi. 

We  here  give  a  table  of  the  patriarchs  dowa  to  the  nr'  " 
of  Constantinocde  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Essiero  £a  **  • 
A.D.  1453.  We  give  the  occupants  of  Uie  patrisrobi)  •''« 
from  the  time  of  their  asM>rted  found  ition,  with  tbcdsif  r«  vm 
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S»t.  Ubniui.  Dorinff  hli 
nkU  FeUs  the  Maityr  acted  i 
M  papd  tlear,  and  li  on 
that  aoeoont  KMB«timwi 
envoMtited  among  the. 
IVpaa  m  Fells  11^  which 
finn  a  diOcrenee  In  th«| 
nnmbaring  oTlatar  Fbpea  oT 


SM  M7,  namaMtf  I. 


ALBSAWOmiA. 


Airnocn. 


U4-»S,    OMtytw  CMarfn9,'t4a,  LeoBtina^A. 

Fkmilar  to  w  m  St.  Owtrge  S&8,  Bndoxioa,  A. 

or  Ckppadoda,  tho   patron  359,  Anlanna,  A. 

aaintgf  Bngbuid.  rUaonoB,  Ml,  MeleCioaf 

St.,  p.  a.  Vol.  Xf.,  p.  no]  U\,  BbioIdi,  a.    ^^    ^^ 

I    tUan). 
S76,  DoiotlMaa  cr  Thoodora 

S79,  PMnu  IT. 

X4Ktiu  Cr««tor«0»  A. 


Coii«TA*tiv«n.s. 


450,  Mafeedoaiaa,  A.,  laluni ; 

bnt  again  dcpoaed  in  MO 
MO,  Bndoaiaa,A. 
t70,  DeaopUias  A.*  iip—i 

In  — 
S70, 


IN,  AuMtanaa  L 

401 -401,  Innooantina  I. 
417,  Zoatmoa 
41t,BonlfludaaI. 

fiyn/ta«,  AMti-pape. 
4M-4a3,C(alMttnaaI. 

411,  SUtaa  IIL 

440,  Leo  L,  Magnoa,  or  the 

GrMt. 
4«l,  Uilariw 

447,  SimpUelaa 

4M^  F«Ux  II.  (or  HI.) 

4tt,  GclaafaM  I. 

4M,  AttMtMiaa  II. 
4M,  Synunachaa 


S80,  Ttmothena  I. 
S«»,  tlMophllaa 


I.,  A. 

S76.    FitaK$,  tUeUi  ly  lAa 

a  aaetiaa  of  t^ 

Thia 


cii!odS*mo 


whila 

3M-B89,  Sugrima  (IBnaratMan) 
381-393,  FUTUnna  I.f 


0,    JBbMrmt,  rtCtgnJMeJ  ly 
lAa  urthtim  pmtg,  km  mm 

S7f-MI,  OTCforina  L  KaiUn- 


.A. 
AM«rtiat,A. 
Ml,  Naeiaiim 

S»7.Mt, 


411,  CyiiUoaL     ^         ^  41>>4loinaBder  I. 

444,  DioaoonaL  d«poaed  a.1>.'417-4SS,  ThcodotnaL 
4^1,  and  died  A.D.  4^4  l4S3-43t,  Joaanea  I. 

441,  IVoterioa  Ui*,  Domnm  U. 

447,  TiaolArat  //.  Afcrai  449  Mazimm 
(H.)  twnrpad  tha  aeo  and  waa  4M,  BuiUaa  L 
baniahed  aoun  after  45B   Acadaa  at  Alanndflr 

440,  Timothena  II.  Solo&do-  459-489,  Maityrina 

475,  T&BOCAraf  //.  Atlmna^  jwfe  (t]ie  FUlar)  nanracd 
rtttvnd  Ay  |A#  aiarpcr  Ban-  tlie  aae,  tmt  waa  •xpaUcd 
4ueMj  died  479  |    «l«oat2lf«Uy 


•14, 

ftSS,  Joannaa  L 

MS,  Faliz  m  (f«  IV.) 

MO,  Bonlfhdaa  11. 

INaaeiraa,  amiptft  tat  1 


471,  ... 

-.       .        -,     -  .  ^  ^    '475-470,  Patrai  11.  Gnaphaoa 
,  479,  TlmotlMaa  H.   Sololhrio-      ntjStA,  hnt  aoon  baniahed 
loa  lartorad,  died  A.D.  4«3     !  477.  Joanne*    IL    Codooal« 

4H3,  Joannea  I.    TaUda;    not  470,  ^i^^MBVi  O. 
counted  by  aome,  aa  he  waa  479.48 1,  Stephanna  III. 
depoaed   by^.the    kmperor  4at   joMinea  II.  natofod.baft 
Zeno,  and  Mongoa  pat  In      again  expellad 


poaaearion  of  tlie  aee 
490,  AthanMina  II. 


488,  Cklendioo 

485,  FMina  II.  Onaphan  i»- 

ttpirad 
480,  Palladia*,  H. 


3S1.MS,  loannea  n. 

5S5,  Agapitaa  or  Agapetoa  I. 

ftM,^veriuaorai?eriaa        ' 

340,   ViglUna.      ViglUua  had 

^  been  anti-pope  for  a  time 
when  Srlverina  waa  deposed 
by  the  Kmpeeor  Jnatinlan  I. ; 
bat,  on  the  death  of  8y  We- 
tin^  either  waa  reoogniaed 
aa  leaitiaaate  IN>pe,  or  re* 
aignea  hia  nmrped  dignityi 
and  waaiw^teotcd 

555,  Nagina  I.  I 

I 

•00,  Jbonnea  III. 

57«74, 


377.57s,  IVIagina  IT. 
590.  Utegorioa  L   M^gnna  or 
theOnat 


mpeetive 


437, 


4M-497.  Joannrn  II.  (I.)  Mala  49eU99.  FlaTianna  II. 

or  Hemula.    U  Qulen  caDMsia  Sevaraa  I.,  hareaU 

him  Joann«a  I.  419   PMloa  n. 

307,  Joannca III.(II.)  XysXfif-'sxl,  Eaj ' 

ewf. a.  InelnaoB.  "~"    ~ 

51S-517,  DioaeomalL 
518,  TiBBOthoaa  III. 
---    (Uaianaa 
^""'tTheodoiiMl. 
Theae  peelatea  coiULeated   the 

patriarehatflLbot 

expelled.     Tbair 


ina  or  Snphna- 


541-543,  Serptii|,J. 
great  JaeoUtaaeh 
Their 


Uetethe 

begina. 


taking  th« 
tloch,lia^ra 


patriarcha,    though 
tMr  title  from  An 


atUlarbekr 


ganenUyreafaM 


SOS-007,  Bonlbdaa  HI. 
007-408,  BonUhdaa  IV. 

•14413,  Denadedlt  or  Daoda- 


S 17-0 19,  Bonifkdua  V. 
•35-OM,  Honorioa  L 


iIV. 
041,  Theodotoal. 
S43,  Maitinoa  I. 
354,  Bagenloa  I. 
•44-<57,  Vttallanna 
M947S,  Dcaadcdit  or  Deoda- 

taa  or  Adeod^aa  JI. 
•76,  Domnaa  < 

-       iL 


•7S,  AgaUMa  or  Agaftho 
••3,UolL 

in. 


•05,  Joaanea  V. 
-     larai 
•  //, 


Thm^rnm^  Amiftft 


adherenta  farmed  "tiiinwo'*^*.  Pomhu^h 
aeeta  o#  the  Uaianitea  and  5<5-54«,  Dmnnu  HI. 
—  449,  Anaatarioa  I.  depoaed 

449-57U,  Oregortaa  I. 
478,  Prtrar,  J. 
491-400,  JmUamu  /.,  J. 
493,  AnaabMioa  I.  laaturtd 
41I7-404,  ilffcaaaitar  /.,  J. 
596-599,  Anaabiataa  IL 

FkfavieiaB,  after  giving 
Gregorfaa  11.,  who  nerer  okp 
tat^,givaa  Anaalaalaa  IIL, 
whoaa  emiatoneo  ia  very 
doabtfcl 
SlO-039,  FMfaiehato  probaUy 


•n,  PanlM 

343,  ZoUua,  depoaad 

551,  ApoUiaana 

407,  Fefrw/K.,!.* 

449,  Joannea  IV.  (111.) 

569,  Amiaaaa,  J. 

478,  Ealogina  L 

493-604,  .^faoflatMi  Jpax^fo^ 
Has,  J. 

607,  Theodoraa  Soibo 

609,  Joannm  V.  (IV.)  Elee- 
moaynarioa  or  the  Almoner 

614,  .iadrwMcar,  J. 

616-680,  GcorglML 

680,  J«aaacr,  J.,  omitted  in 
watnt  liata 

618-685,  JTraj— fa  /.,  J. 

630,  CyrM 

643-64V,  POtraa  IIL  He  fled 
from  Alesandria,  and  for 
many  yean  there  war*  only 
JacoUte  Falriamhi 

649-661,  AgmMo^  J. 

677,  Jboaaaa  ///.,  J.  He  b 
Joannea  III.  in  the  JawUte 
liata, they  not  arknewledging 
Joannm  L  or  IV.  or  V, 


•U.Im 


$mM,  GoafMiMn>rUb Jb- 


•99,  Athanmtaa  I.,  the  Jaeo- 
falU  patriarch  aeknowlcdgm 
theeonnell  of  Chaloedon  and 
ia  reeognlaad  m  paiiiaichby 
the  Emperor  UoracUoa 
631-639,  Jeoaam  /.,  J. 
639-640,  Maecdonlo^  If. 
149,  nbeodama  /^  J. 
Jarihna  orOeargtua  I.,  If . 
Mamrina,  M.,  drpoMd  In 
•81 

Same  anthen  mention  a  llio- 
mmm  patriarch  far  twenty 
yaara  aboot  thia  time 
//..J. 


680-634,  Jtkmnmi  Il^h 
681,  Thaophaam 

W5,  AleiandevIL 
t  GccrglaalL 


•37-3^8, 


//,^ 


40^,  AttlcM 


4M,  SUinnioaL 

433,  Neatoriaa,  H.,  faoadar  of 

the  Nmtorfatt  aeel,  depoaad 

431,  Mammm  L    «8    Mttl- 


434,  FkorloB 
446-447,  r 
449,  AnalaUm 
448,  Gennadim  L 

471-47S, 


489,  Flavitm  or   Fkavila  or 
Fhraltm  or  Flavlanm  U. 

490,  Baphemiaacr  Batfayndm 

dOB^Md 

49«r>laeedoaina  IL  depoaed 

411,  TImothemL 

418,  Joannm  ILChppados. 

430^  Bpipkanfcia 

435,  Anthlmaal.II.,! 

533,  MeanmorMcam 


*.n. 

340?  Batydite 


MnCynOm 

agaianpflla 
33S,  Itanaoma 

3M?CyiiUmi 
aad^c^ 

StT,  BIlttlMml 

tn^  OirillmfaaDyMmd 
ILIybia* 

41*417,  Aaylm  •  haiaa 


43S,  r  AmM 

441,  Jul 

440,  An 


47»>47«,  MafffHrn 


4tS4M,  EUm  L  di 
31S,  Jaannm  10. 


»••,  Famo 

340,  Mmartaa  D.  «Wip4.  -^ 


3«4,  raaliiiti 


470-574, 
501-5M, 

1, 


•10, 


•W,  c^rtvhna  depoaed 
•41,  Pknhm  IL 


645. 


I,  Joannm  V. 
674473,  Oonetaal 

•70477^  Tbeoderm     L 

678,  Oeecfftaa  L 
•03,  nModaraaLi 


m. 


•••-•«,  ChDlideM  L  depoaad 


IV. 


■  «rw. 


U  ••• 


ROM 
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K  O  M 


ft^uc 


ALmw^mimiA. 


Aimocir. 


Cofttmrnttvutthx. 


IrmimAL^M. 


*-»^ 

%M7, 

StT^i^  L 

Tgi, 

/sAiuitaVL 

T-n, 

JoiinEui  VIL 

Tr*^ 

Siiinliu 

'^\ 

&>iuUiitJnai 

lu^ 

7L%,  <i»tvlu«Il. 

t-Jl. 

(it^i^m  tlL 

7U, 

•l^h^MiMM 

Tia- 

TJ3.  Szrph«a«K.,  omitted 

m 

HfflHrlcAb«eaiwli<9dleil 

brron  ajuKniLfiu 

t^i(.73i,  Stophuui  lU.  (11.) 

Cc«.ft<Mi»Mw  li^AiUfpape 

7^,»-76M,  i^phanw  fvTciII.) 

773,  Iladriaaoa  or  Adfianua  1. 

7...  LcoIlL 

».•»,  Stephaaia  V.  (IV.) 

Hi  7.  Pasrhalisl. 

b24,  Eu^eolosII. 

Z.zMM,  JMi-fope 
8  J  7,  Valentinns 
t-.'7,  Gregoriusiy. 
813-M4.  SerriiwU. 
6i7.  L«oIV. 

liere    the    rappoaed    Pop^ 
^►i«     or    Joaxnet     VIII.    is 
r  oi^d.    [JoAir,  PoFi,  P.  C] 
t  >i,  Benedietus  III. 

AiMstasuu  III^  JjKti-pope 
>i  '«,  NicolaM  I, 
K'>7,  HaarianiMiof  AdrUnut  II. 
b-2,  JoanneiVUL 
K^2,  Maxtinus  II.  or  Marinnal, 

H^lhaiMtt    or    Adrianus 


iD^-itifl,  ^lAVCHRibr  J/^J. 


714-7Jfl,  Otfwt  /^  J* 

l^^triixclulit  rerlTpd.      Goa- 

hiu   pfltrl-nrdi    pcrhApf   till 

77A 

73a  to  T|«,  J«^U»  patriafrh' 


Birth 


p*tri 


7a«-7M, 


J//- J, 


III 

*^<i,  St^^phanu  VI.  (V.) 
b^i,  Formosos 

&rrgiiu  IIl^  Anii-pOM 
897,  Boniftciw    VI.,    roputcd 

to  be  Anti-pope  by  wme 
8^6  >97,  StephjmtB  VII.  (VI.) 

A/fli^auu,  Ami-pope 
^97-9uI.  Theodoruslf. 
^'7-901,  Jouinea  IX. 
i'"'-905,  Beaedictu  IV. 
»03  907,  Leo  V. 

CAnVtopAortu,  AMi-pop9 
S'X^^JU,  SerjjiueUI. 

0  .V91!,  AnutaakM  III. 

V 1 2-9 1 3,  Lando  or  Laadna 
•/:i-^U,  JoaanaaX* 

\<2H,  I^  VI. 

W  ^  StephanOB  Vin.  (VII.) 

9U,  J(.*annes  XI. 

i f?.  Leo  VII. 

9 iJ-y<ii,  StephaniuIX.rVIII.) 

«v43.  MartiniulIL  or  Marinus 
II. 

«4>>.  Agmojtoa  or  Asmpetna  II. 

Vi'>-t»36,  Joannes  XlL 

V')3,  Leo  VIII. :  Baronloa  and 
••.•me  other  writers  do  not 
T*-4*T^   Lao  aa    legitimate 

»44.  IVnfdictat  V.  He  wai 
electt'd  as  nee^aaor  of  Joan- 
ntrs  XII.  by  the  partisans  of 
t>iAt  pope:  but  some  aothocs 

*    do  not  recornise  him 

*>'-^,  JoAnnasXIJL 

!>7i  973,  Domnasor  DonnsII, 

97^,  B.-nedictas  VL(V.)  Some 
writers  reverse  the  <mier  of 
th»«o  last  two  popes 

•74,  buiufaciosVlI.,  generally 
re<kon«d  aa  usurper,  ex- 
pelled 

•>7t  .75,  Beaedicens  VU.  (VI.) 

v  ;-**4,  Joannes  XIV, 

v*>'^,  Ikiniraciaa  VII.,  having 
d'po9«d  J<»nnes,  re-oocu- 
pi>^l  the  papal  chair,  but 
^  u  soon  maraered 

9H',  Joannes  XV.  •  Pllins  Ro- 
bertj :'  not  r.'cognised  in 
manv  lists 

<.K.o->W,  Joannes  XVL  (XV.) 

t'^'i,  Gn^orius  V. 

>  .7.  JoAnnesXVn.  (XVL)  Bot 
reercniaed  by  many. 

*>'f\  SvlvesterIL 

W}3,  Joannea  XVIII.  (XVII. 
or  XVI.) 

\i^<,  JoanneaXIX. (XVIII. or 

xvri.) 

1  . .'.«.  S*Tgias  rV. 

l-;:.'  Inia,    Benedictos    VIIL 

(VII.) 

Grryarxms  F7.,  Aiti-pope 
!-?«.  J.-iaoes   XX.  (XIX.  or 

Win.) 
:    {^.'  3),    Benedictna   IX. 

»vni.) 

>V  ry»r<^  ///".,  A  it  i- pope 
1    4«!  <;r»*goriils  VI. 
:•  <•  «7,  ('iement  IL 
:    c*.  lUmsMn  U. 
}   iJ,  LcolX. 


74S,  CAaUcgM1ehaelI.,J. 


757  or  775,  Some  pbfce  here 
another  orthodox  patriarch, 
Pblitianna,  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  till  801 

760,  Mennas  or  ATuuu  /.,  J. 

774-776,  Jo<ume$  IF.,  J. 

798-799,  Ifortnu/.  (or  III.),  J. 

801,  EusUtliius 

809,  Christophonis 

819.826,  No  JaoobUe  PaHarch 

826,  Jooofr  /.,  J. 

830  837,  StfiMii  or  fiVsMoa,  J. 

831-837,  Jacob  II.  or  Joteph,  J. 

836-844,  Sophronios  I. 

850,  ChnilorMtcfuuill^J, 

851,  Cosmos  IL,  J, 
859,  Michael  I. 
859-860,  SoHmtiug  /.,  J. 
871-878,  Michael  II. 

881,  Chailot  Michael  Ill.t  J. 


889  or  906  to  913,  No  Jaealnte 
patriarch 


906-908,  CHiristodalofl 


913,  Cflftnc/ /.,  J. 
983,  CosmoMlILfJ. 


932-934,  Eutychins 
933-934,  Macaritu  /.,  1. 

940,  Sophronius  II. 

Isaac 

Job 

953  954,   TheophoJiiuSt  J. 
958,  Mennns  or  Minos  II, 

Elias  in  968,  J. 


976-977,  Bphraem,  J. 

981,  PhUothetti  or  TheophiluSt 

Axsenius 


1002-5,  ZaehnrioM,  J. 

Oeorgius   or  Theophilus 
soon  after  a.d.  10«k) 


1032,  Smmtius  IL,  J. 

1047,  CkriHndulus,  J. 

Leontius  or  Alexander 

in  A.D.  1059 
Joan n fa 
f«abaa 


749,  Stephaaua  IV. 

744-745,  Theophylactits 

751,  Theodorus  I.  or  II. 

754-755,  Isaac,  J.,  aol  rtfoo;^ 
nised  by  oil  the  sect 

755,  Aihamasius  IV.,  J. 

755-759,  Oeorgius,J. 

Joannes  2  Jacobite  Anti- 
David    3      patriarchs 

773,  Theodoritns  1. 

789-790,  Joseph,  J. 

790-812,  No  orthodox  Fklri- 
arch 

792-793,  Cyriac«s,J.    ' 

798,  Abraham,  Jacobite  Anti- 
patriarch 

818.  Jobus 

817-818,  Dionysiet  L,  J. 

836-837,  Simon,  Jacobite  Anti- 
patriarch,  successor  qf  Abror 
ham 

846,  Joannes  IIL,  J* 

847,  Nicolaus  I. 
Zebinas,   Jacobite  Anti- 

patriarch 
Stephanus  V. 
870,  Tadosus  or  Theodoras  II, 

(or  lU.)  or  Theodoaiiis  L 
873  to  877,  No  Jacobite  patri' 

877-878.  IgmUius  L,  J. 
Photios  mentions  an  Easta- 
thtua  patriarch    of  Antioch 
about  this  time 

883  to  886,  No  Jacobite  patri- 
arch 

886-887,  Theodosius,J. 

891-893,  Simeon  I. 

896-897,  Dioaysius  IL,  J. 

904,  l^liasL 

909-910,  Joannes  IV.,  J. 

923,  BasUius  /.,  J. 


931  to  935,  No  orthodox  pa- 
triarch 

935,  TUeodosius  II.  (or  I.)  or 
Theodotus  IL  or  Stephanus 
VI. 

936,  Joannes  V.,  J. 
Tlieodoritus  II. 
Agapitis  I. 

956,  Joames  VI.,  J. 
957-958,  Dionf/sius  IIL,  J. 

Christophorus,  killed  in 
A.D.  966  or  969 
962,  Abraham.  J. 
965,  Joannes  VII.,  J. 

Eustratius,  doubtfbl 
970,  Theodorus  IL  (or  III.  or 
IV.) 


976,  Agapias  IL 

986-987,  Athannsius  V.,  J. 

Joannes  III.  about  a.d. 
1000 

Nicolaus  IL  doubtful 


711-717,  Juanei  VI. 

715,  Gnmauuii  L  abdicated 


730,  Aoutasius,  Ic. 


754,  ConstanUnoa  IL,  Ic. 

766,  Nicctas  I.,  Ic. 

780,  Paulus  IV. 
784,  Tarasius 


806,  Nicephoms  I.  banished 
815-816,  Theodotus    I.    Casi- 

teras,  Ic. 
821,  Antonios  I.,  Ic. 

832  Joannes  VII ,  or  Jannes 
Lecanomantes,  Ic,  deposed 
842,  Methodius  I. 
846,  I^atios,  deposed 
657,  Pbotius,  deposed 
867,  Ignatius  restored 


877,  Photios,     restored     but 
again  depoaed 

886,  Stephanofl 


893,  Antonius  II. 

895-896,  Nicolaus  L  Mysticus, 

deposed 
906.  Euthymins  I.  depoaed 
911,  Nicolaus  I.  restored 


1004,  Joannes  VIIL,  J. 
Klias  11. 


1033-34,  DiflTtt/sius  IV.,  3. 

Geon{ius  IIL,  till   a.d. 
lOJl 

1044  to  1049,  No  Jacobite  pa- 

tritorh 
1049,  Joannes  IX.,  J. 

Bosiltus  IT.,  doubtful 


925,  Stephanos  U. 

928,  Tryphon 

931-933,  Patriarchate  vacant 

933,  Theophylactus 

936,  Polyeuctus 


970,  Baailliis    t. 
nus,  banished 


Scamandri 


974,  Antonius     UL     StudiU, 

abdicated 
979-988,  I»atriarchatc  vacant 
982-983,  Nicolaus     IL    Cliry- 

sobert^es 
995-996,  Sisinnius  IL 
999,  Sergius  II. 


1019-20,  EusUtliius 


1025,  Alexins  or  AIpxjs 
1043,  Michael    I.    Ccrulorios, 
deposed 


i-D. 

705,  Patriarehaie  rp-cst4l>lisli* 
ed  in  tbc  wrvon  o(  Jem  d  oca 
V^  wlio  diedj  arcordin^  to 
aoiJi«i  Id  a.d,  73b 


T.i\  E^Kl^Elll  or  ll^lNjt,  hid 
lus  existence  is  ooubtful 


742-754,  Theodoras,  who,  aa- 
cording  to  some  authorities, 
was  still  patriarch  in  767 

Basiliusor  Kusebius,  said 
to  have  been  patriarch  in 
772  or  773,  but  his  existence 
is  doubtftil 

Ellas  IL  Some  authori- 
ties place  his  exaltation  in 
760 ;  others  some  time  be- 
fore 785,  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  Theodorus,  a  monh 

785,  TheodoruSf  usurper 

Elias  IL  restored,  and  died 
A.D.  807  at  latest 

796-799  ?  Georgius  I,  or  Grcgo- 
nus  I.,  or  Sfr^iiis  I. 

801-803,  Forlunatus?  but  he 
was  probably  not  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem 

801-807,  Thomas  I. 

f*21-829,  Basilius 

835-843,  Sergius 

(*:)G-8b9,  Salomon 

868-863,  Theodosius 


879,  or  perhaps  earlier,  Eliaa 
UL 


907,  Sergius  IL  or  Georgius  0. 
911,  Leo  or  Leontioa 


927-928,  Anastasioj   or    Atha- 
nasins  I.     His  existence  ia 
doubtful 
928,  Nicolaus  I.,  also  doubti\il 

Christophorus,  or  Chris- 
todorus,  or  Christodulus,  in 
A.D.  937 

Agathon,  or  Agathonns. 
His  existence  is  doubtftil 

Joannes  VL,  bnmt  by  the 
Saracens  a.d.  969 

Christophorus,  or  Chria- 
todoros,  or  Chriatodolus  II. 

Thomas  IL 

Josephns 

Alexander,  some  time  In 
the  reign  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  Basilius  IL,  t.  e., 
from  A.D.  976  to  1025 ;  but 
his  existence,  at  least  his  oc- 
cupation of  the  patriarchate, 
is  doubtful 

A;,'apins.  His  patriarchate 
ia  doubtful 

984,  or  later.  Jeremias,  or 
Joannes,  or  Orestes,  martjT* 
ed,  or  died  from  ii\)uri«s  re- 
ceived, A.D.  1012 


1009F  Theophilus  L 

1010?  ArseniusL  perhaps  UU 

A.D.  1083 

Jordan  US  in  A.D.  1033 
Nicephoms    I.    in   a.d. 

in4«,    but   some    place  him 

before  Arsenius  and  Jorda- 

nus 

Mennss.    His  existence 

ia  very  doubtAU 


ns  2 


ROM 


Bom. 


A.D. 

lOM,  Vktor  n. 


I0ft7,  SteplMiiin  X. 
Banadlettti  X. 


1059,  Nleolau  IL 
1041,  AlesMid«r  II. 
Hmort'sf  //.,  A 
10T8,  Gngorios  VII. 
CZmtm  ///.,  jUH^ope 

1066,  Vietor  m. 
1068,  UrtwBW  IL 


1090,  PlMduliilL 


jMti- 


AXiSZAVimiA. 


1078,  Ouriihtt  /.,  J. 
tbtodorias.U. 


1098,  ChaatrMkkaa 
CyrOlMU. 


/K^J. 


1119,  G«lMiai  U.    „ 
Ortgorimi   VIII. 

1119,  oSSttau  or  Caliztoi  II. 

1194,  HonoriusII. 
GMlntttw  //.,  i 

1190,  Innoeentiaa  U. 
jMoebtuM  IL,  A     .  . 
FfCtor  /r.,  .4l»l»f8p« 

1149,  CoelMtinu  U. 

1144,  Ludoall. 

1145,  Bogeniufin. 
1159,  AnartutntlV. 
1154^  Hadriaaos  or 

1159/Al«zJUid«rIIL 

Vktar  IF^  Auifepe 
PotekaliMlJI^Jmtiiupe 

JaaoemtiM  ///.,   .<la(t- 

1191,  Lndttsm. 

1195,  UrUninlU. 
1197,  Gregotto  VIII. 
1199,  Gl«m%aIII. 
1191,  Coelodniu  III. 
119%  Innooentiaa  III. 


1919,  HoDorloi  lU. 


1997,  Otegorios  a. ; 


1941,  CoeloUnoi  IV. 
190-49,  Inaooentius  IV. 


1109-9,  JlbeoHu //.,  J. 
BologioiIL 

1199  to  1191,  No  r 


1191,  Oahriel  11^  J.       * 
1145-49,  aUU   or   Jfidhod; 

/F.,J. 
1149-7,  Joammei  V^, 
^^    Sopbroalot  III.  in  ▲.». 
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1051-59,  Fetnu  m. 

llModmllL  (or  IV.  or 
V.)alM»lA.D.1057 

1059,.4<ikBMIftMFI.,J. 

1094,  Joomof  X,  J. 

Tlieododu  m.  (or  II.) 

1074,  BoMiiimt  11^  J. 

1075,  JommetXI^S. 
AemlUamM  about  a.d. 

1079 
1077,  INoi^tWf  r.,  J. 
1079,  Jbdom,  Jaeobtu 
1096,  Joamm  XII.,  J. 
1099,  Jbdo»f  mnrper  ogam 
1099,  Nfeeplioras  M annii 
1099,  Dwagfiims  FI.,  J. 

IJoasnoi  IV.  In  a.d.  1099 
1090,  Jthmuiimt  FII^  J. 


1100,  BBAVAftOUt,  flxst  Latin 
potriaieh  ;  tho  Latin  Mfica 
b  printed  Incapltala 

TiModiMiiutV.  (orlU.) 
orTbeophiloa 
1190,  JooMM  XT//.,  J. 

Joannea  V.  aboat  a.]>. 
1190 

1195-9,  BADULFHUal. 

1199,  JUumunu  FIII^  J. 

1149,  AmsBicvt 


1194-7,  Jliv««f  (//.  or  IF^  J. 
Bllu  in  A.D.  1190 


1199,  Joamm  FL  or  Jaon,  J. 
Biaiena  L  (or  UI.)   in 

A.D.  1195 
Nieolana  I.  In  a.d.  1910 

and  1999 


1919  to  1995,  No  JaeobiU  pa- 
triareh 


1949  to  1951,  No  JaoobUe  pa- 


1954, 


IV. 


1991,  Utbana  IV. 


1995,  Oomoni  IV. 
1971-9,  Ofegorioi  X, 

1976,  Innoeentioi  V. 

1976,  Hadiianm  or  Adriannt 
V. 

1979,  Joannei  XXI.  (XX.  or 
XIX.) 

1977,  NIeolant  HI. 


1991,  Maitinu  IV. 

1995,  Hononua  TV. 
1999»  NIeolaat  IV. 


1994,  CoeleMino*  V. 
1894-5,  Bonlfteiua  VIII. 


1951,  jftAaaoffas,  J. 
NioolaiMli.ln 


A.B.  1990 


1961-9,  Oabriol  IIL,  J.  and 
JooMMt  F//.,  J.    Competi- 
ton  for  the  patiiazdiato 
1969,  Joonct  F//.,  J.  alomo 
1969,  Oo&rw/  ///..  J.  alome 
1971,  /(MHMM  Fit.  veatorad 
Atbanadas  III.  in  a.d, 
1976  and  1909 


1393  4,  TheoAuw  II.,  J. 


IL  in  A.D. 
1160 
1166,  Wehaa  /.,  J.,  to  a.d. 
1199     - 

ameonn.inAJ>.1179? 

Theodooliis  V.  (or  IV.) 

in  A.D.  1176?  or  1190 

1190,  Thaodana,  JaaAi»t,hxf 

U-patriudi,  to  Aj>.  1193 
1197,  Radulphob    II.       Hie 

ezifltenoe  is  diepated 
1199,  Theodoma  IV.  or  V.  or 

vl. 


ComTAV  1 WWPLS. 


1064, 

Unw 
1075, 


1091, 


iiL:    u- 

VIU.    XSphi- 


1084,  NieolaoB  IIL   Oiainaa- 
tieos  or  Clidynitiia  or  TImo- 


nil,  Joannes  IX.  Hieroinne- 
mon  or  CShaloedenitie 

1184,  Leo  StypioCa,  abdiea 

1149,  Miehael  U.  Oucom  or 
Oxiti,  abdicated 

1146,  CoBBun  U.  Attfeai^  ab- 


1147-48,  Nieolane  IV.  Mnalo, 


1151,  Theodotm  IL 

1159-4,  Neophytae  elected  bat 

not  eonoecnted 
1154,  ConctantinM  IV.  Chlia> 


1156,  LncM  Clujwwbeigei 

1169,  Miehael  III. 
1176-7,  Chariton 
1177-8,  Theodoeliii 

tec,  abdicated 
1189,BeriliBa   U. 


1199, 

A.D.1907 
1900, 


/Z.,  J.,  to 

Aatt-vmriardk,  to  A.D.  1915 
1901,  nmivs  I. 
1909,  JoMhim  L 
1909,  Joamoi  XIF^  J. 
1909,  PsTnvt  U. 

1919,  RAYVBBXirt 

1999,  Igmatimt  11^  J. 

1996,  ALBxmTVi  tUl  a.d.  1946 

.    Hierotheos  or  Dorothew 

Simeon  III.,  Jallanua 

^      Athanariaa  IIL    Bieex- 

iitence  to  iperr  doabt- 

Hbuab  Robbbtvb 
Cbustiavvs   till   J 

1968 
David:  donbtftal 


1959,  Diomfoimi  FII^  J. 
£110^08   L   in   i 
1960 

1959,  /(MMMf  Xr.,  J.,  Anti- 
patriarch 
1964,  JflMliafl  ///..  Jena,  J. 
Theododiu  VL  (orV.) 

1998,/^BaffB«/F.,J. 

Aneniiia :  not  till  after 

A.D.1999 
Dlonyrioa   I.  or  DaTld 
andCjriUnall.  Gttm- 


Dlonyalas  I.  alone 
Cyrilias  IIL,  or  Cyria- 
coa,  or  Cyrianoa 
1999,  Igm&t  F.  «r  /.,  J. 
A.D.  1999 

Hero    bogimt    tho   Jacobiu 
SMm 


1196,  NicetM  n. 
depoaed  or  abdicated 

1189-90,  Leontiaa.    8a 
thoritiea  place  Ubb  alts  Do- 
aithena.    He  waa  depoaed 

1190-91,  Dorithena  of  Jeraaa- 

1191-9,  Geonslv    U.    XipU 

itUnaa 

1199,  loannea  X. 

1904,  TkoMAB  M oBoaun,  flnt 
of  the  Latin  palriardia,  who 
are  diatlngnidied  by 
printed  in  eapitala 

1906,  Michael  IV.  Aniorianaa 

1911-15,  OSBTABIOB  or  BtB»- 


1059.gofhiaaiaan,|i^ 
tai  A.brigrM         '^ 

a  nil  oA 


eneali  wy  4 


1094,  or  eirUar. 
Simeon  II.  dial  imi 

1099,  AavvLran,  tut  La  $ 
potawNh,  Aofomi  hf  wM 
of  the  MB  Mot  «M» 
tioa.  TW  Utm  a«tfA 
are  primed  la  ctpob 

1099,  UATBiam,  m  lUtv 
BBnTtra,  or  DAe«anTn.« 

Tn  SOOBBIBTVI,  ffXpelM 

1109,  EBBBMABVa,  latnAir 
1 107,  Qo%MUMfn  m  <«»ii:< 

»OB 

1111-19,  Aaavtram  imiM 
1119,  OoBMvnn 


1197-8,  Btbpbabvi 


m  Wtt- 


1190,  OOIIIUICB 

■BUiva  L 
1149-6,  FoLCBSBir* 
I  . 

IL 

IL     HI    A^ 

1146 

TIL  «  N«> 
laM^  la  IIM 
1197,  Amauucvb 

Nliiiiifci—  n.  ia  AA 
1166 
IIM,  HanACum  «  Ut- 
cuVB,  or  Bbaclu,  •iv 
drew  to  Aoe  la  lir  <a  A* 
reeaptofe  of  Inanlin  I; 
tbeMoJema 

Atteaariai  a  1V«t 
of  the  Greek  joovt^m. 


thero 

Syria  mariied  Jl  a, 

Cmeia  mariied  J.  a 

1993,  Igoatnu  or  Mkkaol  /., 

J.  C. :  porhapttilt  a.d.  1313 
1999,  Igmathu  or  Coiui 

J.  8. :  Itfl  A.D.  U49 


1919,  Theodoraa  II.  IrenlcBa 
1915-6,  Maximoa  I  (or  U.) 
1916-7,  Mannel  L  Oiaritopn- 
loa  or  Saiantoniia 

1990-91,  Matthaxvb  or  Ma- 

TBIAB 

1999,  Geiaanaa  II.  NaapliBB 
1997,  SkMoir 

1994-5,  NXCOLAVB  PLAOSVTI- 

wvo    ^ 
1940,MethodiaalL 

1940  to  1944, 

cant 
1944,  Manael  IL 


1959,  Pahtalxoit  JvsTtirxA- 
jri,  laat  aetaal  Latin  patii- 
areh 

1955,  Amenioa  1.  Antorianna, 
abdfeatcd 

1960,  Nioephonw  n. 
1960-1,  Aneniw  L 

bat  Main  abdicate 
1997,  GervanaB  IH.  abdieatad 


1967,  JoatphoB  1.  depoaed 


1975,  Joannea  XL  Veecna  or 


1191,  Snurrrai  «r  Aian- 
«VB  I.  Bbxicita  tt  Ad* 

1191,  riBrttwii  L  ntm^, 
b^altof^iednarf 

1194,  Mo«AC««,MrilB}iM 


called  Buiov  a 


A.D.  1900 

1901,  aimxBOB  «r  9e9nt 

DOB  er  GAAnoBoa  tt  A"* 


19091,  AuxnroB  IL«iAa* 
1914,  EoDcinm  ar  1&^-' 


1919,  LoTBtABna  «r  GAur 
nvB  er  GVAtnaeK  pcrto 


1994^,  GxBonoB  «  Giu; 

1940.  1U»BXST«t  m  Gn» 
1955,  JAOOBoa  Pabtai  ■  • 
becaae  pope  la   if    • 
UrbBBoa  iV;    1W  U. 


BeJBCua,  depoeed 
1999,  Joeephoa    I. 


1993,  Oi^erina  IL  Cypriea 
1999,  Athanaaiaa  I.  depoaed 

1994,  Joannea  XII.  SosopoUta- 
nua,  abdicated 


to,  boA  rctand  by  >«•▼• 

LOMAXOa         BXAAAr'^'V* 

and  HtmaxxTT* 

Ghe«erimILa)o«^ 
I960 
UiS.  OvuxuiCBarVuii 
«0B  IL 

1971,  TkoMA*  Aen  »i  1^ 

TIIIO 

1979,  ttjAB 

Atknaaalaa  IIL 
1999,  Nicoi.Ava  »i  .%*^r- ' 
AAct  tte  eaptaiv  af  V-v   • 
1991,  Che  Lalia  painrs** 
urn  only  titnlw 

ThaddacM  la  »  r  i'  « 

Sephmnfan  III. 

All       iBi   IV.  *F^ 


ROM 


TOl 


ROM 


R41tf. 


'  -.    -^  Rrncdichu  XI.  (X.) 

'.  i  -3,  ClemeiMV.    The  p«p«] 

court  wifl  lemoted  by  mm 

to  Avij^non 
1  :i :  '>,  Joanna  XXIL  (XXL  or 
XX,) 

yicrJata  V.,  AMti-fop9  n 

Italu 
licnedktns 


1  •Vi4,  bene* 


I  xn.  (XI.) 


:  C12,  Clemens  VI. 


iJi'.S,  Innocentiua  VI. 


02,  UrbanujiV. 


..;T-t,  C!r<-{,'orlti9   XI.,    rectores 
ciir,-  papal  coort  to  Rome. 

:  "78,  l'rbar.iM  VI. 

Clcncns  VII.,  Anti-pope. 

Orf-it    Schism     in     tlie 

fyntrrn  Chtnch 
1  -X^'J,  UoiuTaciuA  IX. 

Hi,  Innocentiua  Vn. 

/i-  •ifsd'ctui  XI I l.y  Anti-pope. 
1  ;  •»>.  <»ri>;;oriiM  XII.     Hw  ab- 

.;  cation  and  tbjU  of  the  anti- 

p.'pe  Ik'ncdictus  closed  the 

v:n  at  &c!ii5m 
'  1    J,  Alexander  V. 
Mil.,  Jomnea  XXUI.  (XXIL 

ox  XXI.) 

1417,  Martinu«V. 

CInnfns  FII.,  Anti-pope 
•4J1,  E'j^'cniiM  IV. 

i-Vajr  y.f  Anti-pope, 
rW-cted  by  tlte  council 
or  IU»el  but  soon  abdi- 
'c&ted     ^ 


li47,  NioolamV., 


Al.SlCAttt!)lllA, 


A.D. 

1300-01,  Joannes  VII L,  J. 

Gregorios  II. 
1320-Sl,  Joannet  IX^  J. 

1836-7,  Benjamin  IL,  J. 

lS3»-40,  Petrut  /.,  J. 


1348,  Morens  III.  (or  V.)  J. 
Gregoriiu  III.  in   a.i 
13«0 


1363  to  65,  No  Jacobite  patri- 
arch 

1365,  JoanneiX^J. 

Niphon  in  a.d.  1367 
Oahriel  IV^  J.  in  a.d. 

1376? 
Marcua  II.  (or  IV.) 
1376?  MiUihaeusItJ. 
Nicolaua  III. 
GregoriuB  IV. 
Gabriel  V.,  J.    in  a.d. 

1411 
Joannes  X/.,  J.  in  a.d. 

1430  and  1440 
Philotlieu*    I.    in    a.D. 

1439  and  1450 
Miui/uieus  II.,  J.  in  a.  d. 

1454 
Athanasius  IV. 


AwtlOCD. 


ISIS,  Ignaiimt  or  iCtehael  11^ 
J.  C,  tili  A.D.  1349 

IHonysius  II. 

Sophroniua 
1332-3,  Ignatius  VI.  or  II.,  or 
Ismael  Mayedus,  J. :  till  a.d. 
1365 

Joannes  VI. 

Marcos  I. 

Ignatius  II.  in  A.D.  1344 
1849,  Basilius  I.  or  Philoxenus, 
J.S.  and  C.  The  Syrian  and 
Cilician  patriarchates  were 
united  in  him:  but  a  new 
series  qf  Jacitbite  patriarchs 
of  Tur-Abdmum,  marked 
J.  T.,  begins 

1364,  Ignatius  I.  or  Basilius 
Saba,  or  Sola,  J.  T.  ttU  a.d. 
1389 

1365,  Ignatius  VII.  or  III. 
Schiahab,  J.,  till  a.d.  1381 

BasUius  II.  Gabriel,  J.  S. 

and  C,  till  a.v.  1387 
Pschomius  I.  deposed  in 
A.D.  1370 
1370,  Micliael  I. 

Pachomius  I.  restored 
Marcus  II.  died  a.d.  1378 
1381,  Ignatius  VIII.  or  IV., 
or  Abraham  Bar  Garib 

Cyrillus,  J.,  till  a.d.  1412 
1387,  Fhiloxcnus,  J.  8.  and  C, 

tiU  A.D.  1421 
1389,  Ignatius  II.,  Josue,3.T., 
till  A.D.  1417 

Pachomius  II. 
Nicon  or  Nilus 
Michael  II.  in  a.d.  1401 
Pachomius  III. 
4:2,  Ignatius  IX.  or  V.    Be- 
nehamus,  J.,  tUl  a.d.  1455 
1417,  Ignatius  III.,  Masudas, 

J.  T.,  till  1420 
1421,  Basilius  III.  or  Simeon, 
J.   S.  and  C,  tUl   1445  :   he 
umsthe  last  patriarch  of  that 
Schism,  which  then  ceased 
1421,  Ignatius  IV.  or  Henoch, 
J.  T.,  tiU  A.D.  1445 
Joaeliim  II. 
Marcus  UI. 

Dorotheas  I.  in  a.d.  1439 

1445,  Ignatius  V.  Cuma,  J.  T., 

({Y/ A.D,  1456 

Michael  UI. 


CaHtTAWTrMUFLl. 


A.D. 

1303-4,  Athanasius  I.  restored, 

but  again  abdicated 
ISlltolSlS,  Fktriarchate   va- 
cant 
1313,  Niphon  I.  deposed 
1314  to  1316,  PUxiaichato   va- 
cant 
1316,  Joannes  Xlll.    Glycys, 

abdicated 
1320,  Gerasimus  I. 
1381  to  1323,  Patriarchate   va- 
cant 
1323,  Esaias 
1333,  Joannes  XIV.  Calecas  or 

Aprenus  banished 
1347,  Isidorus  I.  Bouchiras 
1349-50,  Callistus  I.  deposed 
1354,  Philotlieus,  dcpO!»ed 
1355-6,  CalUstus  I.  restored 
1362-3,  Phiiotheos  restored 


1375-6,  Macarius 
1378-9,  Nilus 


1388,  Antonios  IV. 

1396,  Callistus  II.  Xanthopo- 

lus 
1396  ?  Matthaeus  I. 


1410,  EuthymiusII. 

1416,  Josephus  II. 

1440-41,  Metrophanes  II.  died 


1443  to  1445,  Patriarchate  va- 
cant 


1445-6,  Gregorins  III.  Melisse- 
nus  or  Mammas :  fled  into 
lUly  in  1451  or  1452 

1453,  Gennadius  II.  abdicated 
in  1457-8,  or  9 


JsmrtALCH. 


A.O. 

1304-1 1«  Gabriel  Bralaa 

Athanasius  IV.  restored 

fjutvus  in  A»».  1338, 
deposed 

Gerasimus 

Lazarus  restored :  he  WM 
patriarch  in  a.d.  1867 

Sophronius  IV. 

Dorotheus  I.  elected  in 
the  reign  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Joannes  V.  or  Joan- 
nes Palaeologtu  I.  which 
extended  from  a.d.  1855  to 
1384 

Tlieophilus  IL,  patriarch 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Joannes  Vll.  or  Joannes 
Palaeologus  II.,  who  acceded 
in  A.D.  1419 

Tlieophanes  II.,  a.d. 
1430 

Joaeliim,  a.d.  1439 

Theophanes  III.,  in  a.d. 
1440  or  1441 

Abraham,  in  a.d.  1468 


ROPES,  RIGIDITY  OF.  [Riqiditt of  Ropm,  P.C.S.] 
ROSALI'NA.  [FoBAMmiFJEBA,  P.  C.  S.] 
UOSELLI,  COSIMO,  a  celebrated  old  Florentine  pwnter, 
%*<ijs  born  at  Florence,  according  to  Gaye,  in  1439.  There 
.re  few  of  his  works  remaining ;  the  principal  is  the  fresco  in 
jKo  convent  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  at  Florence,  painted  in 
]4:>6,  according  to  an  inscription  seen  upon  it  by  Rumohr, 
M  ben  Cosimo  cannot  have  been  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
.;:.;e  according  to  the  above  date :  Vasari  however  says  it  was 
i Minted  in  his  yoatb.  And  Rumohr  observes  that  Cosimo,  in 
The  commencement  of  his  career,  followed  the  path  which 
\>  Mi  o[>cned  by  Angelico  da  Fiesole  and  Masaccio ;  but  that 
alter  a  few  brilliant  examples  of  his  ability,  he  left  the  ap- 
jiroximation  of  the  representation  of  things  as  they  really 
u-  {K >ar,  to  follow  an  miinteresting,  inanimate,  and  ugly  manner. 
I  'ic  fresco  represents  the  transportation  of  a  miracle-working 
t  haliec  from  the  church  of  Sant*  Ambrogio  to  the  episcopal 

-  liace ;  the  abbess  and  nuns  follow  in  the  procession,  and  at 
' !  •  •»  palace-gate  is  a  group  of  priests  and  choristers  ready  to  re- 
u.  ive  it :  around  is  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators.     The  story 

-  tul'J,  and  the  picture  described,  in  Richa's  *Chiese  di 
^  i'rnzc.*    The  picture  has  been  engraved  by  Lasinio  for  his 

.  ii«s  of  old  Florentine  paintings,  and  there  is  a  group  from 
A  in  Lastri's  *  Etniria  Pittrice.* 

Cosirao  was  one  of  the  painters  invited  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
:•»  Rome  to  paint  the  Cappella  Sistina,  built  in  1473,  by 
1  Ui'  rio  Pintelli  [Pintklli,  P.  C.  S.],  for  that  pope.  Cosimo^s 
t.iintiners  in  this  chapel  are  still  in  good  preservation;  they 

•  rr— the  Destruction  of  Pharaoh's  Host  in  the  Red  Sea,  in 
-.%  Un'h  tiie  Israelites  are  also  represented  returning  thanks  for 

•  1*  ir  deliverance;  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law 
vMvilc  tlie  Israelites  are  worshipping  the  golden  Calf;  the 
"<•  riuon  on  the  Mount  and  the  healing  of  the  Leper  ;  and  the 
i  ..L 1  Sij  jijxir.  The  landscape  of  the  third  picture  was  painted 
I  \  Co^imo's  pupil,  the  eccentric  Piero  di  Cosimo,  afterwards 
t  »M>  rna'?tor  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  These  works  were  painted 
!   i  a  [irize  in  cooij>ctitiou  with  others  in  the  same  cha|)ol  by 


Sandro  Botticelli,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  Don  Bartolomeo, 
Luca  da  Cortona,  and  Pietro  Perugino.  Cosimo  was  very 
anxious  to  get  the  prize,  but  he  doubted  his  ability,  at  the 
same  time  £at  he  nad  littie  faith  in  the  pope's  judgment ; 
he  therefore,  knowing  his  weakness  in  composition  and  design, 
painted  his  picture  very  high  in  colour,  and  used  plenty  of 
ultramarine  and  gold,  countingupon  attracting  the  pope's 
fancy  by  his  gaudy  display.  When  the  pictures  were  all 
uncovered,  his  fellow  painters  laughed  at  Cosimo  for  his 
puerilities.  Cosimo  however  p^ved  himself  a  good  man  of 
the  world,  if  not  a  good  pdnter ;  his  gay  works  fixed  the 
pope's  attention  and  he  obtained  the  prize ;  the  other  pain^ 
ters  were  censured  by  his  holiness  for  not  using  finer 
colours,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retouch  them  and  heighten 
their  efiect  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  great  triumph  of 
Cosimo,  whose  works  however  were  in  reality  inferior  to  all 
the  others. 

Cosimo  Roselli  was  still  living  in  1506 :  Vasari  says  he  was 
sixty-eight  years  old  when  he  died ;  if  therefore  he  were 
bom  in  1439,  1607  may  have  been  the  year  of  his  death. 
He  was  the  master  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de*  Pittori^  &c.,  ed.  Schom  ;  Rumohr, 
ItaUenische  Forschwtgen ;  Plainer  und  Bunsen,  Beschreibung 
der  Stadi  Rom.j  vol.  iL,  pt  1 ;  Gaye,  Carteggio  inedito 
d*Artisti,  vol  ii.,  ap.  1.) 

ROSELLFNI,  IPPO'LITO,  Cavaliere,  was  bom  Au- 

gist  13,  1800,  at  Pisa.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and 
osellini  himself  was  designed  for  his  father's  business ;  but 
he  acquired  such  a  love  of  the  study  of  antiquities  from  his 
first  tutor.  Padre  Battini,  a  Servitant  monk  of  St.  Antonio,  who 
was  a  tolerable  numismatist,  that  he  commenced  at  an  early 
age  to  give  himself  up  to  those  studies  for  which  he  after- 
wards distinguished  himself,  and  the  mercantile  career  was 
wholly  abandoned.  In  1821  he  finished  his  university  studies 
in  Pisa,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  He 
afterwards  studied  the  Oriental  languages  for  three  years  with 
the  celebrated  (now  Cardinal)  Mczzofantc  at  Bologna ;  and 
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in  1824  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in 
the  university  of  risa.  In  1826  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  with  much  zeal  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, following  the  steps  of  ChampoUion,  of  whose  disco- 
venes  he  was  an  anient  advocate,  when  Champollion,  in 
1826,  for  the  further  development  of  his  system,  examined  the 
Egyptian  monuments  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Turin,  Rosellini, 
bjr  the  permission  of  the  Tuscan  eovemment,  attended  him  in 
his  researches ;  and  he  accompanied  him  to  Parte,  and  there 
spent  the  autumn  of  that  year  in  similar  researches :  he  pub- 
lished also  in  the  same  year  an  explanation  of  an  Egyptian 
monument  in  the  gallery  degl'  Uffizj  at  Florence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827  the  Grand  Duke  Leopoldo  II. 

Cted  Rosellini  a  year  and  a  half  leave  of  absence,  with 
B  for  himself  and  six  companions,  to  carry  out  his  design 
of  personally  exploring  the  monuments  of  Egypt  After  a 
considerable  delay  in  raris  the  French  government  of  Charles 
X.  determined  upon  sending  ChamDollion  with  five  com* 
panions  upon  a  similar  expedition  at  tne  same  time,  and  they 
all  embarked  together  at  Toulon,  July  31,  1828,  and  landed 
on  the  18th  of  August  following  in  "Egypt,  where  they  re- 
mained fifteen  months,  exploring  all  the  principal  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

Rosellini  arrived  at  Pisa  January  6,  1830,  and  commenced 
immediatelv  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
~  vphics,  the  substance  of  which  is  m  the  '  Elementa  Linguae 

-'-"ptiacae '  of  Padre  Ungarelli,  published  at  Rome,  in  1837. 
llini  had  himself  made  his  pnnciples  known  in  a  letter  to 
M.  Peyron,  in  1831.  The  great  results  of  the  expedition 
however  were  to  appear  in  a  joint  production  by  ChampoUion 
and  Rosellini ;  the  former  undertaking  to  explain  all  the  his- 
torical monuments,  and  Rosellini  the  civil  and  religious.  This 
design  was  however  rendered  imposnble  by  the  death  of 
Chimipollion,  which  took  place  March  5, 1832,  and  Rossellini 
expressed  his  nncere  regret  and  disappointment  in  a  eulogium 
on  his  departed  friend,  which  he  puoiished  under  the  foUow- 
ing  title : — '  Tributo  di  riconoscenza  ed  amore  alia  memoria 
di  ChampoUion.'  Rosellini  was  thus  compelled  to  undertake 
the  whole  work  himself,  which  was  his  original  design,  and 
the  prospectus  explaining  the  plan  of  the  work  had  already 
appearea  in  January,  1831.  Accordingly  in  November,  1 832, 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  <  I  Monument!  deir  Egitto  e 
deUa  Nubia,'  by  Rosellini  alone,  explaining  the  historical 
monuments ;  the  second  appeared  in  1833 ;  and  by  1836  three 
more,  explaining  civil  monuments,  were  published ;  but  be- 
tween the  pubhcation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  a  long 
interval  occurred,  partly  through  Rosellini's  appointment  as 
fibrarian  of  the  university  of  Pisa,  but  chiefly  through  a  serious 
illness  with  which  he  was  affiicted  in  the  chest,  and  which 
incapadtated  him  for  nearly  two  years.  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  above  volumes  of  letter-press,  appeared  two  large 
folios  of  illustrations,  the  historical  monuments  in  1832,  and 
the  civil  in  1834.  The  description  of  the  historical  monu- 
ments was  completed  in  1838-41,  in  two  volumes,  the  third 
being  divided  mto  two  parts,  making  in  all  four  volumes  in 
five  on  the  hbtorical,  and  three  on  the  civil  monuments,  and 
these  were  all  that  were  published  during  Rosellini*s  lifetime. 
The  remaining  part  were  the  reli^ous  monuments  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  he  was  occupied  upon  until  the  period  of 
his  oeath,  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication, 
he  completed  the  MS.  of  this  part 

In  1839  he  gave  up  the  professorship  of  OrientjU  languages 
and  commenora  a  series  of  archaeological  lectures;  but  in 
1841  these  labours  were  remitted  him  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tremely bad  health,  and  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  what 
time  he  could  devote  to  study  to  the  completion  of  his  great 
work  on  Egypt  On  the  16th  of  May,  1843,  however,  his 
case  was  found  hopeless,  and  he  died  on  the  4th  of  June  fol- 
lowing, in  his  forty-third  year.  The  third  part  of  the  work 
vras  published  in  1844,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors 
Bonami  and  Severi,  in  one  volume  of  illustrations  and  one 
volume  of  text 

This  great  work  on  Egypt,  yet  unrivalled  as  a  review  of 
Egyptian  art  and  customs,  though  in  a  scientific-liteiary  view 
it  treads  only  upon  the  threshold  of  Egyptian  history  and  an- 
tiquities, may  bo  thus  briefly  described: — ^its  title  is — *I 
Monument!  dell'  Egitto  e  della  Nubia  disegnati  della  Spedi- 
zione  Scientifico-Lctteraria  Toscana  in  Egitto,  distribuiti  in  Or- 
dine  di  Materic,  interpretati  ed  illustrati  del  Dottore  Ippolito 
Rosellini  '—The  Monuments  of  E^pt  and  of  Nubia  orawn 
by  the  Tuscan  Literary  and  Scientific  Expedition  in  Egypt, 
arranged  according  to  their  Subjects,  and  explained  and 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Ippolito  Rosellini.    It  is  in  three  parts, 


each  of  which  is  in  one  lai^  iblio  tohnae  wlfli  iUatmite 
letter-press  in  octavo.    The  fint  volone,  Tkvolf ,  )|  ^  ^ 
contains  the  historical  monuments,  MonMmmii  Stor^  iz  il 
plates,  with  four  volumes  of  text,   1882-41,*  the  tear. 
Tavole  M.  C,  contains  the  civil  monnmaiti,  Mami0^ 
CiviHf  in  135  plates,  with  three  rolttmes  of  text,  )d^.>: 
and  the  third,  Tavole,  M.  D.  C,  the  mommeatiof  t^r  j 
worship,  Monumenti  del  (MOf  in  86  nlates,  witk  oac  i*.^ 
of  text,  1844.     An  bdex  of  the  whole  work  is  aid  id  bv 
preparation  by  Rosellmi's  pupil  Giuseppe  Bardelli,  vhu  av 
fished  a  short  life  of  RofleUim  at  Florence  in  IMS-'  Bt  -n. 
phia  del  Professore  Ippolito  Rosellini,*  kA  winch  la  ^o^lk: 
appeared  in  the  '  Allgemeine  ZeiUmg'  and  m  tlie  *  Ku  *. 
blatt '  in  the  following  year ;  the  latter  notioe  kn  beca  •- . 
in  the  biomphical  portion  of  this  article.    Roieliin,  r. 
Queathed  his  &yptian  M8S.  to  the  univerntyof  Pia,  tj 
drawings  and  plates  are  all  the  property  of  the  GitaJ  iKi- 
Amonff  the  M!SS.  is  a  voluminous  but  unfinished  *  Diruo:  r  > 
GerogTyphico,'  Hieroglyphic  Dictionary,  with  sevml  u^ 

ROSHAN  is  a  small  tmct,  and  a  part  of  thst  ton&r 
region  of  Central  Asia  which  is  called  Turin  or  Ifidep>L^ :: 
Turkistan.  It  lies  between  87''  and  38*'  N.  lat,  sod  bct<.  . 
70O  and  72°  E.  long,,  but  its  extent  is  not  well  knnn.  m  v 
country  has  never  oeen  visited  by  Europeans.  It  ii  t  «•'; 
mountainous  tract,  being  traversea  in  everr  directioQ  br  v>  ■ 
ranges  which  constitute  the  western  deoivity  of  the  1»  • 
Tagh,  and  surround  the  elevated  table-land  of  Finir.  A.  . 
its  southern  boundary  runs  the  river  Oxus,  whki  io  t  > 
countries  is  called  Panj.  Its  course  is  here  so  rapid  tia:  : 
cannot  be  crossed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  'Pa.^  -r. 
cumstance,  and  the  great  quantity  of  snow  whkh  co^cr- ':« 
higher  portions  of  me  mountains  for  nine  or  tea  wa^"  , 
render  the  country  almost  inaooenible  exoept  sfur  a.- 
summer,  and  in  the  month  of  Januaiy,  when  the  met,  t 
withstanding  its  rapidity,  is  frosen  over  in  manv  plaeo.  i  • 
cultivation  of  grain  is  limited  to  wheat  uiA  bsrlcy ;  k^  -. 
kinds  of  fruit  are  plentiful,  especially  stooe-Mts.  IV :  *• 
beny-tree  is  much  cultivated,  and  ttie  frmt  is  med  fariui  - 
flour.  Horses  are  not  numerous :  the  camel  with  two  bo:.. :- 1 
is  the  principal  beast  of  burden.  Cattle  and  sheep,  l«>': 
the  usual  description,  constitute  the  principal  stocL  l&i  -- 
habitants,  whose  number  is  stated  not  to  exceed  s  ibnu-. 
families,  speak  a  peculiar  language.  The  sovcreifB  q:  u.> 
countiy  is  dependent  on  the  khan  of  Kundux,  bat  uls  •.«• 
pendance  is  only  nominal. 

(Wood,  Journey  to  the  Sowrce  cfihe  Hwtr  Ona,) 

ROSMrNI,  CARLO  D£',  bom  in  1768  at  Rotcr:  ' 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  studied  first  at  Imabnick,  and  tho  a 
native  town,  where  he  b^an  early  to  show  his  j^kihai-  '-' 
literary  composition  by  wntinr  sevenl  dlsquisidsas  os  ^^ 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Ferrara,  wlieie  he  pshtulK^ 
1789  a  Life  of  Ovid :— '  Vita  di  Ovidio  Nasoas;  to  v.  : 
were  added  a  letter  by  Vannetti  on  the  style  and  the  Iwrwf 
of  Ovid,  and  a  parallel  between  the  Orptaeos  of  Ovid  ib4  **^ 
same  character  m  Vii|pl.    This  work  obtaiDed  Jer  Ba^ 
the  honour  of  being  inscribed  aasoag  the  mesBbcn  ci  -< 
Florentine  academy.    He  next  wrote:  'Delia  Viti<  i- 
Anneo  Seneca  lihri  ouattro,'  Rovenedo^  1793.    la  IM)  *-' 
wrote  an  account  of  Yittorino  da  Feltre,  a  cdebvased  prnvi- 
tor  of  the  fifteenth  eentnry,  and  of  his  syslesB  of  nhetf  ■  - 
« Idea  deU'ottimoPrecettoreneUa  Vita  el>iscipliBa<ii>    - 
rino  da  Feltre  e  de'  suoi  Discepoli.'   This  book  mfhefu- 
a  treatise  on  pedagogy,  as  well  as  the  next  woik  I"^^   ' 
Rosmini  on  Goarino  Veronese,  a  eontempomy  of  Vic.- 
da  Feltre,  and  upon  his  school : '  Vila  eDiscmtins  di  G«"  ' 
Veronese  e  de'  suoi  Discepoli,'  3  vds.  8vo..  ttvsds.  IM'.- 
Ib  1808  Rosmini  _published  an  elaborala  bioanpbj  (^    ' 
leaned  Filelfo:  *  Vita  di  Fnmceaeo  TMh  ds  Tola-- 
3  Yols.  8vo.     His  next  work  was  a  Life  of  Trindno,  •  r- 
captain  of  the  sixteenth  oenturjr : '  DeU*  Istoria  imorer  tlir  M  < 
litari  loaprese  ed  alia  Vita  di  Gian  Jaoopo  l^rivafaisdrtt*  • 
Magno  Libri  XV.,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1815,  a  biopaphyrt^ 
with  handsome  engravings  and  tumble  docoBsnti   Tbr  J^' 
work  of  Rosmini  was  his  history  of  BiUan :  '  DeU'  I^f "-  • 
Milano  Libri  XVIII.'  This  history  embncm  the  p<n»i  - 
the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbaroasa  down  to  lA3ft,  «hr«  V  ■: 
was  annexed  to  the  domtnioos  of  Charles  V.    TW  * 
wrote  a  continuation  of  it  down  to  the  beginning  of  th«  ■*  *• 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1740,  which  coansat  *  ^ 
still  inedited.    Rosmini  ranks  among  the  priocipsl  lu^ 
biographers  of  our  times.    He  died  at  Ailsa  m  1^. 

(Tiiialdo,  Biografia  degU  Jtaiiimi  Ubatn-) 
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Mntkm.  In  1840  the  Baden  goTeniiiicnt  nsadmitiod  him  as 
a  lecturer  at  Freiborg,  but  it  was  too  Ute :  after  a  severe 
illness,  rendered  wone  through  the  moral  sufierinss  he  had 
been  erwmcd  to,  Rotteck  died  on  the  20th  of  NoTember. 
1840.  His  death  was  mooraed  as  a  public  calamity  ui  all 
Germany. 

The  principal  wotk  of  Rotteck  is  hu  *  Allgemdne  Welt- 
geschlchte '  mentioned  above,  which  extends  from  the  com- 
■MBcement  of  authentic  history  to  1816.  It  went  through 
fifteen  editions :  the  last  with  a  continuation  gives  the  history 
of  the  years  from  1816  to  1840,  by  K.  H.  Hermes,  Brunswick, 
1841-45,  1 1  vols.  8vo.,  of  which  nine  are  the  work  of  Rotteck, 
and  the  two  last  the  continuation  of  Hermes.  No  eeneral 
history  ever  enjoyed  such  popularity  as  this  splendid  production 
of  Rotteck ;  in  uermany  it  is  in  the  hands  or  almost  every  edo* 
eated  fiunily ;  its  fame  soon  spread  over  Europe  and  America; 
and  it  was  consequentir  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
hmgnages.  The  English  translsition  bvT.  Jones,  Philadel- 
phia, 1840.1842,  four  vols.  8vo.,  2nd  edition,  London,  1842. 
t$  however  only  a  translation  of  an  extract  of  the  '  GenenJ 
History,*  which  Rotteck  published  under  the  tide  *  Ausmg 
ans  der  Weltceschichte,'  rreiburg,  1881,  &c.  four  vols.  8vo. 
Contiary  to  the  practice  of  most  German  historians,  Rottedc 
nmply  relates  history,  indulging  nmther  in  critical  investiga- 
tion of  trifles,  nor  in  metaphysial  conlemplation  of  the  brMd 
&cts  of  hmnan  deeds.  But  tiie  whole  is  represented  fWnn  a 
liberal  point  of  view,  and  enlivened  by  sound  reflections  on 
the  origm  of  freedom  and  skvery,  and  the  causes  of  the  rise  and 
fidl  of  natiotts.  The  style  of  Rotteck  is  dear  and  attractive, 
but  sometimes  a  littie  rhetorical ;  the  logicsl  order  is  never  in- 
tCfTupted;  and  ever^  page  shows  that  the  author  possessed  that 
rare  taste  and  that  discretion  whidi  enable  a  man  to  distinguish 
between  trifles  and  important  ftcts,  and  to  give  neither  too 
much  nor  too  littie.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  astrong 
impresrion  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  work,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  German  nistorian,  need  only  compare  it  with  Ham- 
aaer's  frr-fiuned  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Among  the 
other  works  of  Rotteck  we  mention  '  Kleinere  Schriften ' 
(Mbior  Works),  Hwe  vob.  8vo.,  1829-1836,  which  contain  a 
great  number  of  valuable  memoirs,  essays,  letters,  &c.,  on 
varioos,  mostiy  historical  subjects :  *  Lehrbuch  des  Vemunfi. 
rechts  und  der  Staatnrissenschaflen '  (Doctrine  of  Law  as 
a  Metaphysical  Science,  and  of  Public  and  Constitntionai 
Law),  four  vob.  8vo.,  1829,  &c. ;  *  Staatmcht  der  Constitati- 
ooellen  Monardiie'  (The  Public  Law  of  Coostitutiomd 
Monarchies),  three  vols.  8vo.,  1824,  ftc.  Rotteck  was  the 
co^ditor,  with  Wekker,  of  that  excellent  work  *  Slaats- 
Lexicon,'  &c.  (PoUtieal  Dictionary),  which  is  still  unfinished. 
Dr.  Hermann  Rotteck,  the  son  of  the  late  historian,  pub- 
lished 'RottedL's  Nachgelassene  Schriften'  (Postiiumoos 
Works),  Freibarff,  Bwe  vob.  8vo.,  1841-48,  which  oontam 
also  most  of  the  *  Minor  Works '  mentioned  above. 

(The  Life  of  Rotteck  by  hb  Son,  in  tiie  fourth  vol.  of 
Naekfftlanmt  Schr^len;  Rotteck's  Bkratiew^^  Freiburg, 
1842;  ComMnaiwfU'Lejnem  SmjIemaU.) 
ROTTI.  reuiTDA  IsLAvsa,  P.  C.l 
ROTULIIJa.  [FonAinnnmA,  p.  C.  S.] 
RCXVERE,  DELLA,  tiie  name  of  a  noble  ftmily  origi- 
nally from  Savona.  m  the  territory  of  (Senoa,  whidi  gave  to 
the  church  two  celebrated  Popes  (Bixtds  IV .  and  Julius  II., 
P.  C]  besides  many  cardinab  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
Pbpe  Julius  II.  caused  hb  nephew  Francesco  Biarm  DeUa 
Rovere  to  be  adopted  by  Guidobaldo  of  Montefdtro,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  who  was  childless,  as  hb  successor  in  the  dndiy. 
Accordingly,  after  the  deatii  of  Guidobaldo  in  1607,  Fran- 
ceseo  Maria  took  poassssion  of  Uririno.  Under  Leo  X.  he 
wasdriven  away  from  hb  duchy  to  make  room  for  Lorenao 
de'  Medid,  a  rebtive  of  the  new  Pope.  But  after  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  Francesco  Maria  was  rdnslated  in  the  dominion  of 
Urbino  and  Pesaro.  He  was  much  engaged  hi  the  Italian 
wan  of  that  ase,  m  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
able  comawndcr.  He  died  in  1688,  and  was  succeeded  by 
hb  son  Guidobaldo,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  of  the 
arts.  Guidobaldo  died  m  1674,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fran- 
crsco  Maria  II.  Thb  prince  surpassed  hb  predecessors  as  a 
patron  of  leaminir,  and  was  himseir  learned  in  various  branches 
of  knowledge.  Urbino  continued  to  be  under  him,  what  it 
had  been  from  the  times  of  the  Montefeltro  family,  a  favourite 
rts<»rt  of  mm  of  science  and  of  literature.  Francesco  Maria 
II.  by  hb  iitjcraJity  assisted  the  celebrated  natural ivt  A Ido- 
vrandi  of  Uulufma,  in  forming  hb  rich  miUK*um  of  natural 
htMory  Dnke  Frvncr«eo  Maria  II.  lost  hb  only  son  Fcdrrico 
in  16  *5,  and  the  court  of  Rome  claimed  the  roersiim  of  llic 


Nr« 


dwAjY  as  a  fief  of  the  Papal  see.  Fcrfiaand  n.,Grmi>i« 
of  Tuacanr,  who  had  married  the  IVinoam  Vukw^  ^^.Ja 
Rovere,  cbughter  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  «»  ia^>. 
chiefly  throu^  rdigious  scruples,  to  give  up  hb  d^  tv  ^ 
succession ;  and  thus  Tuscany  los^  the  chance  of  cxaados  i 
sway  from  sea  to  sea  as  frr  as  the  Adriatic    la  l€tt  bm 

Franceaoo  Maria  died,  when  hb  donunioas ' 

Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  annexed  to  the  Pa^ 

(Sansovino,  Pamigik  /Ibsfri  d'li^m ;  Ta 
deua  LsUerahera  liaBtmaJ) 

ROY,  GENERAL.   [TuGosoHsimicALScaviT.P.r 

RUAULT,  JEAN,  BBore  generally  kmma  by  ka  U^ 
name  Rualdus,  was  bora  at  Cootaneea,  in  rfisiMiili,  «iic: 
the  year  1680.  He  dbtinndmd  kiiBaelf  ia  earlv  Itit  b;  u 
knowledge  of  the  daasical  laiiguaM  and  of  aacMBt  katn 
He  aftenrarda  obtained  oonsictenSle  aaeoem  ai  a  tmthrr.  mA 
was  for  several  years  profeasoi  of  daaneal  Ittastarr  u  ^ 
university  of  Rouen ;  from  whence  he  went  to  I^rii,«Wv»L* 
lectures  were  attended  with  nmilar  success.  Hii  hw  ai 
scholar  caused  him  to  be  twice  appointed  to  the  mstrm 
office  of  rector  of  the  onivernty  of  FUris,  and  m  I€2>  Iv  v 
ceeded  the  cdebrated  Frederic  Morel  as  Piufimui  sf  *  i;  ^ 
Lettres' intiM  Collise  RoyaL  He  died  la  the  w  Itif 
The  erudition  of  Rualdua  b  described  as  havi^  bta  eu*. 
and  profound,  but  lanlt  b  Ibmid  with  him  as  a  wmrr  «a  a- 
count  of  the  prolixity  of  hb  style  mad  its  wsaA  sf  dfowv. 
Hb  oral  teadiing  procured  for  him  a  greaSer  upaiKiM  t^ 
hb  writings.  The  work  by  whidi  be  b  best  knova  ii  a  n!  > 
ble  edition  of  Plutarch.  The  best  copy  of  it  b  ifcai  jrsyi 
at  Parb,  of  which,  as  it  b  now  rardy  to  be  met  v«di, ««  r*» 
the  titie  in  foil :~« Eonmdem  Plutaicfai  Operum  ed«y  k-n 
Gr.etLat,eKiaterpretationeHemam  Crveru  ttW_.  «. 
Xybndri.  cum  notb  doctoram  variorwm  el  Johaami  Roi^o  -v 
riantibua  lectionibus h MS8.  codidbos c*cerptb et iarf* ' ^  n 
recensione  Philippi  Joannb  Maimmi  1. '  Plansiis.  TvpnKr.** 
1624,  8  vob.  MioiBiUiognqtkie,kc.d9  De  Bii^,  sn  «-< 
Parb,  1788).  On  account  of  the  rwitj  of  thb  tiam  *&j 
of  Frankfort,  1690,  likewbe  in  2  voia.  folio,  b  nvnml'f  -.••'. 
but  it  b  for  inferior  to  It.  Clarke  however,  ia  kb  EU*  r> 
phical  Dictionary,  givea  the  pieference  to  the  FrmkVn  -. 
tion  (vol.  ▼.  p.  249,  London,  1804).  There  abo  rman  . 
Rnault— I,  A  Collection  of  Latin  Poeaas,  Parb,  1610, 1 >9^ 
the  volume  oontainB  two  books  of  epigrasas  and  sd»  e/  -  - 
giooa  poema,  beaidea  two  harannea  on  scriutaral  aibfra  m 
panegyrics  ofSt  John  the  Baptist  and  81.  Unab.  t*i  "^ 
troverria  de  Doellis,'  Paris,  162&,  8vo.  8,  A  Uib  kan 
oration  on  Achilla  de  Hariay.  4,  *  Prswas  de  rila:i*-t  .a 
Boyanme  d'Yvelot,*  Paris,16Sl,  8v«.  {Ditt.  Mfayriyi  « 
Ca&ban,  Ptob,  1790,  vol.  ti.  p.  619).  Thb  hcaair  is»  «- 
edition  of  thb  carioasworic  it  b  an  oljact  of  reassrcb  wv 
the  collectors  of  rsra  books.  Rnaalt  attampH  la  ibv  ua 
the  territorr  of  Yvetot,  ao  edehrafted  hi  one  of  ikr  ■« 
popular  of  rreadi  aongs,  was  raaDj  oooatitalsd  a  kaif4m  « 
Clotaire.   [Ytmot,  P.  C.] 

The  name  of  Ruanit  b  not  fond  in  mast  Bbcrtsfi-^ 
Dictionaries;  we  are  hidebtad  for  the  short  dsatibs^  fc»  * 
to  the  « Biogr^ihia  Univeraelle,'  vol.  azzia.  It  a  r«« 
stated  tiiat  the  notice  of  Raanlt  bi  TAbb^  Ga^pi'i  Ha 
dn  CoUtee  Royal  de  France*  b  iaeomnleia. 

RUBRUQUI8,  WILLIAM  DE.  Thb  £Mr«*^ 
travdlar  of  the  middle  «ges,  was  a  friar  of  the  M^^r^  ' 
Frandacan  order.  Pita,  or  Pitaena,  an  Englbh  Utb^r  ■ 
the  sixteenth  eentary,  in  hb  enrtons  iaugia|Aiisi  «v%- 
'  lives  of  the  Kmgs,  Bbhops,  Apoataiied  Urn,  md  V-v« 
of  England,' daimakba  aa  an 
did  hononr  to  hb  country.    It 

einly  tiiat  he  was  a  natiw  of  BnAimM.  lib  i«al  avr  » 
ysbrock,  or  Ryahraek,  which,  acgmdiug  to  tht  fakm  - 
the  timaa,  he  Latmiaed  faito  RobewqfubL  The  daar  •<  :  - 
buth  b  not  praaerved,  bat  he  was  prahahly  bam  tl^ '^ 
year  1228.  He  entciad  dm  dobton  oariy  m  bb»  m^  -• 
after  completing  hb  novidato  and  mkbif  the  mv>r  «•«•  « 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  other  Bmnks  aad  mmtm^r^ 
The  recent  successes  of  the  fourth  grand  iiamJi  sm**!"" 
IX.  of  France,  afterwards  cmwaiaNl  as  8s«i  Imm  ^- 
revived  tiie  hopes  of  the  Chrbtians  «f  the  Wr^  »--' 
streams  of  pilgnins  were  flowing  thiiher ;  end  mm*d  -fc-* 
counted  upon  setting  up  thcb  %mw raaili  of  rsst « ^rw» 
snd  upon  finding  provbion  aad  aettlemsiit  for  hir  » iK  1  - 
Land. 

Rut  before  Ruliruqub  could  rrarh  the  Syrian  A^^  •• 
lioncs  were  overcast;  thr  devoal  Frvoch  kmr  *••  *^ 
dcrcatcd  near  Tunis,  rather  by  wkmk  dvcaan  ika  ':  <* 
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which  (iroTince  the  ramily  of  RulTo  had  lai^ge  estates,  and  ex- 
ercised considerable  local  influence.  The  queen  approved  of 
the  plan,  however  hazardous  it  might  appear,  and  made  the 
king  sanction  it  by  bestowing  on  Ruifo  ttie  rank  of  his  vicar- 
geaeral,  with  full  powers  to  act  Ruifo,  glad  to  escape  from 
the  intrigues  and  vexations  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  accepted 
the  office.  In  Februanr,  1799,  he  crossed  over  in  a  boat 
with  an  escort  of  only  five  men  and  SOOO  ducats,  and  landed 
at  Bagnara,  a  fief  of  his  family.  He  collected  a  number  of 
adherents,  and  unfurling  the  royal  flag  with  a  white  cross, 
TOxxJaimcd  a  crusade  against  the  French  and  their  partisans. 
The  republicans  of  Naples  had  committed  many  errors  and 
acts  of  oppression  in  the  provinces,  and  had  exasjperated  the 
rustic  population,  which  were  not  ripe  for  the  change  from 
old  absolutism  to  a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
Calabrians  flocked  by  thousands  to  Ruffo's  standard.  The 
army  of  '  the  Uolv  Faith,'  which  was  the  name  it  assumed, 
marched  against  the  town  of  Monteleone,  which  surrendered 
bv  capitulation,  as  well  as  Catanzaro;  it  afterwards  stormed 
Cotrone,  which  was  given  up,  to  plunder;  took  Cosenza 
though  the  treason  of  its  commander ;  and  thus  in  less  than  a 
monS)  Ruflb  was  master  of  all  Calabria,  where  he  re-esta- 
blished the  king's  government  He  was  joined  by  many 
regular  officers  and  soldiers,  and  was  supplied  with  artillery. 
lie  then  took  the  road  to  Apulia,  and  laid  siege  to  Altamura, 
which  opposed  his  passage.  The  inhabitants  defended  them- 
selves desperately,  but  the  town  was  taken  and  plundered  for 
three  days  with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity.  The  people 
in  other  parts  of  Apulia  hoisted  the  royal  flag ;  the  Aonizzo 
was  already  in  open  revolt  against  the  republicans  of  Naples, 
who  were  soon  afler  abandoned  by  the  French  troops,  which 
withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  May  towards  North  Italy,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  were  predo- 
minant in  that  quarter.  Naples  was  Icit  to  its  fate  witn  only 
a  small  French  garrison  in  one  of  the  castles.  On  the  other 
side  Ruflb  was  joined  by  some  regular  Russian  and  Albanian 
forces  from  Corfu.  He  then  advanced  towards  Naples  by 
Avellino,  and  surrounded  the  capital  at  the  head  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand  men,  mostly  irregulars.  Afler  some  fighting 
outside  of  the  town,  an  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders  from 
within  facilitated  the  entrance  of  Ruflb*s  bands,  and  the  town 
became  a  scene  of  carnage  ;  but  the  republicans  still  defended 
themselves  in  the  castles  and  the  adjacent  districts,  where 
thev  had  fortified  the  massive  palaces  and  houses.  Ruflb, 
willine  to  spare  further  destruction,  entered  into  a  copvention 
with  the  republicans,  who  were  to  be  shipped  ofl*  for  France. 
The  capitulation  was  signed  by  him,  and  a  part  of  the  repub- 
licans were  actually  sent  off"  to  France,  when  King  Ferdinand 
arrived  from  Sicily  in  the  bay,  at  the  end  of  June,  on  board  the 
English  admiral  Nelson's  ship,  and  refused  to  sanction  the  capi- 
tulation, saying  that  Ruflb  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  treating 
with  rebels,  and  he  appointed  a  special  court  to  try  the  re- 
publicans, many  of  whom,  chiefly  of  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  were  put  to  death.  The  minister  Acton  charged 
Ruflb  with  partiality  for  the  Jacobins,  as  they  were  called, 
Imd  the  cardmal,  disappointed  and  humiliated,  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  leaving  Kaples  for  the  conclave,  which  had  been 
summoned  to  a^^semble  at  Venice  for  the  election  of  a 
pope.  Ruflb  followed  the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  Prefect  of  the  Annona.  Some  years  after 
he  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  resumed  his  place  at  the 
court.  When  the  court  of  Naples  was  obliged  to  emigrate  a 
second  time  to  Sicily  in  1805,  in  consequence  of  its  own  im- 
prudence and  tergiversations.  Queen  Caroline  proposed  to 
Jituflb  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  country  people 
to  oppose  the  French,  but  Ruflb  replied  that  *  once  was  quite 
enough  in  a  man's  life  for  such  vagaries.'  He  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  till  1809,  when  he  went  to  France 
and  made  his  peace  with  Napoleon,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
cardinab  who  sanctioned  by  bis  presence  his  second  marriage. 
In  1814  he  rejoined  Pope  Pius  VII.  at  Rome.  Afler  a  time 
be  returned  to  Naples,  and  took  again  his  seat  in  the  council, 
where  he  displayed  a  marked  moderation  of  sentiments.  He 
went  to  Rome  in  1823  to  the  conclave  in  which  Leo  XII.  was 
elected,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1827  at  an  advanced  age. 

Ruflb  was  a  man  of  ability  and  accomplishments.  He  was 
worldly  and  lax  in  principles,  by  no  means  fanatical  or 
isruel;  and  the  atrocities  whioh  disgraced  his  otherwise 
romantic  expedition  of  1799  cannot  be  justly  attribut/*d  to  him, 
although  he  may  be  blamed  for  not  reckoning  on  them  before 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  insurrectionary  movement. 
There  was  blame  attached  to  all  parties  in  those  times ;  the 
rapublioans  of  Naples  had  assumed  a  task    beyond  their 


strength ;  they  mUtook  thdr  own  coterie  for  the  nul"  - 1* 
they  suffered  cruelly  for  it,  for  the  pcoftlc  were  aot  v.: 
side.  The  same  error  has  been  repeated  sgaio  isd  k:.  . 
other  countries  in  our  times.  There  is  a  giaphic  ur- .  i 
Ruffo's  expedition  in  a  miscellany  entitled  *$kft  {.<.  ; 
popular  Tumults,'  published  by  Knight  &  Co.  ia  li^. 

Contemporary  with  this  Ruflb,  there  was  another  CV.  i. 
Ruflb,  of  another  branch  of  the  same  fsmily,  «bo  vm  -.  • 
archbishop  of  Naples. 

(  Petromasi ,  Sioria  deBa  Spedtximie  dd  Cardnai  /?«/   i 
letta,  Sioria  del  JReame  di  NapoU;  Coppi,  Am/^  d  it.  : . 

RUFI'NUS,  LICINIUS,  a  Roman  iurist,  who  Him]      - 

Antoninus  Caracalla  (i.d.  211-217),  whom  he  mtnin-t. 

(Dig.  24,  tit.  i.  s.  41).  He  wasalso  consulted  by  PuIl^ >  /' . 
40,  tit.  IS,  s.  4^.  'There  are  seventeen  excerpts  in  tix^  I' ^  .- 
from  a  work  of  Rufinus  entitled  Regularia.  The  Flu  «- 
Index  mentions  only  twelve  books  of  this  woric.  u '  .. 
superscription  '  Lib.  xiii.'  in  a  passage  of  the  Digest  i-i.,  -v 
1,  s.  34)  may  be  a  mistake. 

(Zimmem,/;eic/iic^e  deM  Ham,  Pt ivairechti,  \.  S^J . 

RUGENDAS,  GEORG  PHILIPP,aceleUntcd(.-  .- 
battle  painter,  was  bom  at  Aupburg  in  1666.    He  «;•    • 
pupil  of  Isaias  Fisches,  an  eminent  historical  raintrr .-, 
time ;  but  Rugendas  devoted  himself  at  an  early  t^t  i 
exclusively  to  battle  [lainting,  in  which  he  wsa  p«r\i  •  - 
firmed    by    the    admirable    battle-pieces   of  B<)uvt-. 
Lembke,  and  Tempests,  which  he  studied  oo  his  jrii"  - 
Vienna,  Venice,  and  Rome.    At  Rome  he  entered  thf  i     • 
Flemish  Schildcr-Bent,  or  Society  of  Painters,  in  niu  : 
was  received,  from  his  predilection  for  battle  psintia:  .*   * 
the  nickname  of  Schild :  all  the  members  of  tbii  ukhu  -. .  • 
known  only  by  nicknames. 

In  1795,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  he  mar     *- 
Augsburg,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  iu  *  • . 
1703,  and  of  thus  studying  from  nature  what  he  bsd  I .. 
only  acquired  from  his  imagination  and  from  the  pi<t.^- 
others.     He  lost  a  great  portion  of  his  property  lU^* .     i 
siege,  but  what  he  lost  in  substance  he  more  tl>sn  r^  ■  • 
excellent  opportunities  he  found  of  perfecting  kinuri*  z 
line  of  art  which  he  had  adopted,  and  he  acquirtii  cv  ^'  ■ 
nary  excellence  as  a  battle  painter ;  and  becsme  distir.    '  i 
also  for  his  etchings  of  battles  and  skirmishes :  be  ck    •  ^  i 
the  manner  in  which  he  represented  smoke,  sikI  ouor  ^  i. 
it  in  separating  and  arranging  his  groups.    There  i*  <•:  *-* 
large  picture  of  the  siege  of  Augsburg  in  the  bui.- . 
lection  at  Augsburs:.    Rugendas  was  made  dinTU<r 
Academy  of  Augsburg  in  1710:    he  died  at  Aiur*'--'  ' 
1742.     Ills  pictures  are  very  numerous,  and  tbt'rr  !"•  ' 
many  collections  without  one  or  more  examples  of  lu«  • . 
He  painted  besides  battles  and  skirmishes,  borse-ius  t' t .  • 
horse-exercises,  and  he  generally  introduced  many  <>>•;  <  * 
his  pictures.   His  design  is  vigorous  and  bold,  but  l.»  > 
ing  IS  unequal,  sometimes  being  high  and  warm,  snd  &i 
heavy  and  monotonous ;  and  though  his  light  and  shst V  t*    * 
well  studied  and  very  efliective,  many  of  his  pictun^  ^^  '  ■ 
black  and  obscure.     Owinir  to  an  illness  he  minUo^  ■ 
years  with  his  left  hand.    There  b  a  picture  or  the  tu" 
Blenheim  by  Rugendas.    He  wss  the  ancestor  of  s  oit  * 
family  of  painters  and  engravers,  sons  and  giandKvtf.  .\ 
of  him  by  J.  C.  Fiissli  was  published,  toeether  «ul  i  ^ 
of  Kupetzky,  by  the  same  writer :    Leben  Geor^  i' 
Rugendas  and  G.  Johann  Kupetzky;  Ziiricb,  17^8. 

Christian  Rugendas,  his  second  son,  engraved  abuu:  ^r 
his  father's  designs  in   a  very  spirited  manner,  d. 
mezzotinto.  His  own  etchings,  of  which  there  an  sboui  v  ■: . 
are  also  much  prized. 

RUISCH,    RACHEL,  a  distinguished  DQt<^  f    ' 
[Miinter,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  16& :  she  wu  the  *ii  . ' 
of  Professor  Ruisch,  who  had  her  taught  flower-|>ut«:  :  * 
Wilhelm  Van  Deist  In  16D5  she  was  married  to  ti>c{'  '  -  • 
painter  Juriaen  Pool,  who  was  two  years  her  ionior.  u>  *  >   • 
she  bore  ten  children  and  with  whom  she  lived  fiftv  Tt%.-<.    ^  • 
1701  she  and  her  husband  were  elected  mesDWrs  .'  *  ' 
Society  of  Painters  of  the  Hague,  and  in  1708  John  ^    •  - 
elector  of  the  Pfalz,  appoint^  her  his  court  purtU-.   ^ 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1750,  aged  eightr-«ix,  and  -h- 
tinned  to  paint  till  she  was  upwvds  of  eightv  yean  vk   ^ 
works  have  been  compared  with  those  of  Van  Uuv>  :  -  • 
De  Heem,  and  have  sometimes  been  told  for  vcn*  kigb  \ '  ^ 
even  8,500  francs  for  a  single  |»ctiire. 

(Van  Gool,  Nieuwe  ScAoubt^  der  HtdeHtmUS*  ^  ' 
schUders,  &c. ;  Van  Eynden  and  Vander  TTiUiftn,  (ja  •  p- 
.deiusdar  Vaderkmdtcle  Schilderkmui,  itc,) 
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followed,  io  1897,  hv  a  tmtke,  <  Zttr  GMchkhle  md 
Tbeorie  der  Fonmchneidekuiitt.' 

In  1887  he  made  a  fourth  journey  into  Italr,  but  he  did  not 
go  beyond  Milan,  and  this  tour  wai  made  rather  with  political 
viowt  than  as  an  artist  He  published  an  account  of  his 
Journey  at  Liibeck  in  1888,  under  the  followinff  title: — 
*  Reise  durch  die  oetlidien  Bundesstsaten  in  die  Lombardci 
imd  zuniek  uber  die  Schweia  und  den  obem  Rhein,  in  beson- 
derer  Beziehung  auf  Volkerkunde,  Landbau,  und  Staats- 
wirthschall  ;*  to  which  he  published  some  additions  in  the 
following  rear--' Historische  Beilege,'  &c.  lie  had  p)»> 
Tiously  published  a  work  of  the  same  kind  on  Tuscany, 
namely — '  Ueber  die  Besitslosigkeit  der  Colonen  im  Neo- 
em  Toscana,  ans  den  Urkunden;'  Hamburg,  1830.  In 
1841,  however,  after  a  fifth  visit  to  Italy,  to  Venice,  in  the 
previous  year,  he  returned  to  his  more  genial  subject  the  his- 
tory of  art,  and  published  in  Leipatg  an  inquiry  into  the  in- 
vention attributed  to  Finnigoerra  of  printing  with  engraved 
U^tes  on  damped  paper—'  Untersuchung,  dass  Maso  di 
Finiguerra  Erfinder  des  Uandgriflb  sey  gestochene  Metall- 

&tten  auf  genetztes  Papier  abzudnickon/    This  was  his  last 
our  in  the  hutory  of  art,  and  his  last  poetical  production  of 
thb  dass  was  '  Raphaels  Lehr-und-Wander-Jahre.' 

In  1841  he  purchased  a  house  in  Lubeck  intending  to  end 
his  days  there,  and  he  fitted  it  up  according  to  his  own  fancy. 
The  winter  of  1842  he  spent  m  Berlin,  and  he  was  then 
attacked  with  water  on  the  chest :  he  returned  in  the  spring 
to  Liibeck,  where  his  physidan  recommended  him  to  visit  the 
baths  in  Bohemia ;  he  accordingly  set  out,  but  hemg  too  ill  to 
proeeed  he  remained  at  Dresden,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy 
Jttlr  25,  1843. 

Rumohr*s  last  literary  production  was  a  preface  to  *  Kampf 
Demokratischer  und  Anstokratischer  Frindpien  eu  Anfang  des 
aechsaehnten  Jahrhunderts/  Lubeck,  1843.  It  is  a  transla- 
tion hum  three  papers  presented  to  him  by  Professor  Alt* 
meyer  of  Brussels.  His  '  Italienische  Forschungcn*  will 
remain  as  a  monument  of  his  judgment  and  industry  when 
probably  nearly  all  his  other  works  are  forgotten.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  documentary  works  in  the  literature  of  art,  and  at 
the  same  thne  abounds  in  critical  and  theoretical  reflections ; 
h  is  likewise  a  work  of  mat  interest,  though  there  may  be 
diAerent  opinions  about  the  correctness  of  Romobr's  theories. 
The  two  first  Tolumes  are  upon  modem  art  in  Italy  generslly, 
flwn  its  origin  to  its  dedine  in  the  16th  oentory,  which  is 
distributed  under  fourteen  distinct  heads;  many  errors  in 
Vasaii  are  corrected ;  much  obscurity  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th, 
mid  16th  centuries  is  deared  up  by  authentic  documents ;  and 
various  false  notions  concerning  the  development  of  art  are 
dissipated  by  critical  reflections:  the  third  volume  is  under 
two  heads  only,  which  treat  chiefly  of  Raphael,  and  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

(Kwuiblati,  1844.) 

RUNCIMAN,  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  Scotch 
painter,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1736.  His  father  was  an 
architect,  and  Rundman  was  oroueht  up  to  the  arts  from  his 
childbooa,  and  he  made  coloured  sketches  in  the  fields  as 
cariy  as  his  twelfUi  year.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
placed  in  the  studio  of  John  and  Robert  Norris,  John  being 
considered  in  his  day  a  famous  landscape  painter.  When 
only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  set  up  as  an  independent  land- 
aoape  painter  in  Edinburgh,  but  it  seems  the  people  of  Edin- 
hmrfh,  like  those  of  many  other  places,  thougn  lavish  of  thdr 
praises  were  very  cautious  m  their  purchases,  and  Rundman 
nad  the  gratification  of  dwelling  on  nis  own  pictures,  for  they 
were  left  on  his  hands.  This  state  of  aflhira  continued  for 
about  five  Tears,  when  in  1760  he  took  to  historical  painting, 
and  thouffh  he  had  more  ability  for  this  line  of  art  his  fortune 
seems  to  nave  been  very  little  if  at  all  improved.  In  1766  he 
visited  Italy,  and  at  Rome  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fuseli. 
Their  tastes  in  art  were  very  similar :  uoth  were  absorbed 
by  what  b  termed  the  sublime,  and  both  were  alike  wild 
and  eatravagant  in  their  execution.  *  They  were,'  says  Allan 
Cunningham,  <  rivals  in  that  unbridled  licence  of  imagination, 
which  introduced  an  air  of  inspired  madness  and  considerste 
ettnvagance  into  the  sublimest  and  sternest  subjects  on 
which  they  employed  their  pencils.*  Rundman  remained 
five  years  in  Rome,  and  when  he  returned  home  he  carried 
from  Fuseli  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend,  in  which  was 
the  following  paaiage :  *  I  send  thb  bv  the  hsnds  of  Rund- 
man, whom  I  am  sure  you  will  like :  he  b  one  of  the  best  of 


He  anhrad  at  Ediabwrgh  in  1771,  a  fbrtnnato  time  for  hnn, 
%Tini0Q,  the  director  of  the  ne« 


new  academy  of  the  arts 


whtdi  bad  been  ealablbbed  at  Edinhoi^  te  17$0.^i«* 
recently  died,  and  Rundman  was  appointed  to  ffll  k«  thL 
with  a  sabry  of  120/.  per  annum,  then  asaftdttf  bn^  « 
Scotland.  He  was  further  fortnnate  in  findiiy  tvo  ftanv 
patrons  in  Sir  J.  Clerk,  of  Pennycnick,  ami  Rotart  AIomt, 
an  Edinburgh  merchant  The  former  empbjed  ba  «  i 
great  work  at  Pennycvick,  suggested  by  huaself,  sn^v; 
more  nor  less  than  the  decoration  of  the  hall  of  tlm  {p«t 
with  twelve  groat  compositiona  from  Bfacpharma's  0^^ 
which  at  that  time  was  believed  in  Scotland  to  bs  sirtbo;  -. 
The  subjects  are— Ossian  singing  to  Malviaa;  the  ViW^ 
Oscar;  the  Death  of  Oscar;  the  Death  of  Aiswims.  *u 
Hunting  of  Catholda;  the  Finding  of  Corbsn  Cartas. 
Golchossa  monming  over  Lamderg;  OiaaMonvl;  C^^ 
attacking  the  Spirit  of  the  Watera ;  the  Death  of  Cvmc  , 
Scandinavian  Wiiards  making  Incantations ;  sad  Fiopl «%. 
gaging  the  Spirit  of  Loda.  The  fncture  of  Agmi^  a 
reckoned  the  best  One  cannot  bat  respect  the  cmbn^a 
of  the  pfinter  of  such  a  series  as  thb,  but  ss  works  of  art  t^ 
are  extravagant  in  treatment  and  in  compositMB,  sad  bcarmt 
in  design.  While  enaaged  in  thb  worii  Hanriawa  famed 
also  *  The  Ascension^  on  the  ceiliiur  over  the  altar  fd  »» 
eniscopd  chapel  in  the  Cowgate  of  Eidinbnrrh.  Bt  pn^ 
also  King  Lear ;  Andromeda ;  Nansicaa  and  her  Xjaab  w- 
prised  at  the  Water  Side  by  Ulysses;  and  Agri{^Wdf 
with  the  Ashes  of  Germanicas. 

Rundman  visited  London  in  1772  and  ethibilid  amr  ^ 
tures  there,  but  all  that  b  remembered  of  hiai,  myi  A  ■4a 
Cunningham,  b  that  he  took  up  hb  ooartcn  with  tbt  •■!«• 


of  Hogarth,  who  wss  in  those  davs  reduced  Io  let  bdfiap  W 
subsistence.  Rundman  died  suddenly  befera  hb  ova  4mr  a 
West  Nichobon^street,  October  SI,  1785,  in  his  Ibrti-t.-.) 
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year.  He  had  contracted  an  illncaa  while  ] 
cuick  cupob,  being  forced  to  lie  aancli  < 
thb  b  attributed  the  shortnem  of  hb  life. 

Rundman's  best  works  are  hb  sket^es ;  hb  Uti  w  mh 
multiplied  in  hb  picturea.  The  moat  oflensive  of  kit  p«rk>- 
arities  of  design  b  nis  huge  length  and  uniformity  of  Imk  tb 
glaring  defect  also  of  the  works  of  Fuseli ;  he  «m  al»  ai*- 
riably  extravagant  in  his  attitudea,  aod  was  convcntnoi!.  aav 
nered,  and  unnatural  in  hb  draperiea.  Indeed,  to  the  wvaa  mi 
academic  taate,  the  works  of  Rundman  will,  myt  Aliia  Cfli- 
ningham,  be  ranked  among  the  crude  attempts  of  vr^pat 
imbecility.  In  execution  he  was  leaai  defective  m  hb eaUrafr 
but  in  comnoaitkm  he  was  ever  ready,  and  hb  btfaika  «■ 
grand  ard  fertile.  There  are  a  few  elchii^  by  his  Iro  ia 
own  designs :  the  best  is  considered  *  Sigismundaveniar  "^ 
Uie  Hesrt  of  Tancred.*  He  b  said  to  have  been  6irh  ml 
agreeable  in  convermtion ;  Home,  Robcrtaan,  Lord  Km. 
and  Monboddo  were  among  hb  aaaoctatea. 

(Cunningham,  Lica  cfimimaU  Brituk  FmMin,  kr.^ 
RUSSELL,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  the  8M  of  I 
was  bora  in  the  county  of  Selkirk  in  1741,  and  cJ 
imperfectiy,  in  the  country  and  in  Edinbvrgk  He  i 
regubr  apprenticeship  as  a  printer,  and,  while  wibr  •  • 
journeyman  in  Edintmigh,  edited  a  collectiea  of  m^ 
poetnr  and  executed  a  transbtion  of  a  tragedy  ef  Dvk^a^ 
which  was  submitted  to  Garrick,  but  rncctsd.  la  irr  b 
went  to  London  to  seek  hb  foituna,  but  tar  aama  ov  twd 
nothing  better  than  a  place  aa  correcior  of  the  mm  hr 
Strachan  the  printer.  While  so  employed,  ha  csatMid  a 
pcriodicab,  and  published  unaocceaaAilly  aev«il  patfioi  mi 
other  volumea,  among  which  waa  a  Hiataiy  of  AmBn>  1> 
1779appeared  the  firat  two  volamea  of  the  BMrilmbm  ad  fwv*- 
lar  compibtion  by  which  he  b  now  known,  *Tbc  Bat^  ^ 
Modem  Europe.'  The  third,  feurib«  and  illh  v^m^ 
bringing  down  the  narrative  to  1763,  were  pahfishal  b  :*^ 
In  1787  he  married,  and  took  up  hb  rcddmica  ea  a  fo*  a 
Dumfriea-ehire,  where  he  apeot  the  ifumindar  of  hb  W.  b 
1793  he  publbhed  the  first  two  volnmea  ef  a  '  lii*^  ^ 
Andent  Europe :'  and  he  had  abobegoa,  in  teems  af  sa  m^^ 
ment  with  Mr.  Cadell,  to  compese  a  Hbtory  of  d^imrf  -■ 
the  Accessioo  of  George  III.  These  nnlhnAad  wsKs>  ►■•• 
ever,  as  well  ss  several  tragediei  i 


hb  deatii,  which  took  place  on  tiie  SMi  of  Deecmhrr.  I'  ^ 
RYLAND,  WILLIAM  WYNNE,  om  ef  the  bnit^ 
lish  enffraven  of  the  dghteenth  oentarv,  was  bara  b  L*-'** 
hi  1782.  He  was  apprraticed  to  5.  t.  Ravanrt,  a  f^^^ 
engraver,  who  waa  settled  is  Eogbad.  AlWr  the  i 
of  hb  term  of  apprenticeship  he  west  la  FWb,  i 
there  chiefly  under  Le  Bas  for  fire  vewrn.  Be  did  aii  i» 
fine  hiamelf  however  to  cqgmvmg,  hat  appfiid  limmi^  *** 
much  to  drawing,  under  Boacber,  a  piaaar  ef  f—i^^-  "^ 
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St.  Fitmcu,  St.  Cecilia,  anil  Chastity  bnrning  the  Amu  of 
Cupid,  by  Guercino;  Bathsheba,  bv  Boucher;  Jacob  per- 
suaded to  send  Benjamin  with  his  Brethren  into  Egypt,  by 
Vandyck ;  and  a  Monk  in  his  Cell,  by  Rembrandt  Besides 
these  there  are  drawings  by  the  following  masters :— Baccio 
Bandinelli,  Battista  Franco,  Perino  del  Yaga,  Bernini,  An- 
dr«a  Sacchi,  Steffano  della  Bella,  Borgognone,  Filippo  Lauri, 
Cav.  Ghezzi,  J.  Falma  the  younger,  Parmigiano,  Cam.  Pro- 
caccini.  An.  Carracci,  Schidone,  F.  Mola,  Eliz.  Sirani,  L. 
Cmnbiaso,  S.  Rosa,  Jan  Breughel,  and  P.  Wouverman.  He 
engraved  a  few  other  prints  also  after  P.  da  Cortona,  Van- 
dyck, Cipriani,  Boucher,  Ramsay,  J.  B.  Oudry,  and  others. 

RYSBRACK,  MICHAEL.  The  date  of  the  birth  and 
the  birth-place  of  this  distinguished  Flemish  sculptor  are  dif- 
ferently given  by  diflerent  writers,  but  Charles  Rogers,  the 
publisher  of  the  '  Century  of  Drawings,'  &c.,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  states  that  he  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
June  24,  1693.  He  was  the  son  of  the  landscape-painter 
Pieter  Rysbrack,  who,  after  he  had  given  his  son  some  in- 
struction in  desien,  placed  him  in  1706  with  the  sculptor 
Michael  Vander  Vorst,  with  whom  he  remained  six  rears. 

In  1730  Rysbrack  came  to  London  and  distinguished  him- 
self for  his  small  models  in  clay.  He  was  the  first  sculptor 
who  was  extensively  employed  in  England,  and  he  spread  a 
general  taste  for  the  art  over  the  country  by  his  fine  monu- 
mental works.  His  progress  in  London  was  at  first  slow,  and 
his  first  work  which  attracted  notice  was  a  bust  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  He  was  for  some  time  engaged  by  Gibbs,  who 
contracted  with  the  original  parties  for  monuments,  for  which 
he,  on  his  part,  contracted  with  Rysbrack,  greatly  to  his  own 
advantage.  For  instance,  Gibbs  received  from  Lord  Oxford 
100/.  each  for  the  statues  on  Prior's  monument  in  the  south 
transept  (or  Poet's  Comer)  in  Westminster  Abbey,  while 
he  gave  Rysbrack  only  85/.  each.  Rysbrack,  however,  soon 
became  aware  of  his  own  merit,  and  shook  ofi^all  dependence 
on  Gibbs.  Engagements  crowded  upon  him,  and  there  was 
not  a  work  of  sculpture  of  any  consequence  undertaken  in 
England  that  was  not  entmsted  to  Rysbrack.  When  men 
found,  says  Walpole,  that  there  was  a  man  capable  of  fur- 
nishing statues,  the  taste  for  monuments  was  much  improved 
and  greatly  spread.  *  Our  monuments  until  Rysbrack's  time,' 
says  the  same  writer,  '  had  depended  more  on  masonry  and 
marbles  than  statuary.  Gothic  tombs  owed  their  chief  gran- 
deur to  rich  canopies,  fretwork,  and  abundance  of  small  niches 
and  trifling  ficores.  Bishops  in  cumbent  attitudes  and  cross- 
lepged  Templars  admitted  no  grace  nor  required  any.  In  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.  a  single  figure 
reclining  at  length  on  tHe  elbow  in  robes  or  Serjeant's  gown, 
was  commonly  overwhelmed  and  surrounded  by  diminutive 
pillars  and  obelisks  of  various  marbles ;  and  if  particularly 
uous,  of  alabaster  gilt.     Gibbs,  in  the  Duke  of  New 


castle's  monument  in  the  Abbey,  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to 
that  kind  of  tasteless  expense.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
altar  tombs  or  mural  tablets,  with  chembims  and  flaming  ums, 
generally  satisfied  the  piety  of  tamilies.  Bird  indeed  be- 
stowed busts  and  bas-reliefs  on  those  he  decorated,  but  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovers,  and  other  monuments  by  him,  made 
men  of  taste  dread  such  honours.'  'The  abilities  of 
Rysbrack,'  continues  Walpole,  *  taught  the  age  to  depend  on 
statuary  for  its  best  ornaments,  and  though  he  was  too  fond  of 
|>yramids  for  back-grounds,  his  figures  are  well  disposed, 
simple,  and  great.' 

Rysbrack,  unlike  most  of  the  artists  of  his  age,  studied  ex^. 
clusively  nature  and  the  antique ;  he  had  no  respect  for  the 
works  of  his  great  countryman  Rubens,  and  those  of  Rem- 
brandt he  would  not  look  at,  in  which  he  was  of  course  ac- 
tuated wholly  by  the  feelings  of  a  sculptor,  form  and  charac- 
ter being  his  exclusive  study.  He  was  a  most  industrious 
sculptor :  fine  works  are  to  hie  seen  by  him  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  especially  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  Blenheim, 
at  Stourhead,  and  at  Bristol.  In  few  sculptors'  workshops  has 
there  been  more  activity  than  there  was  in  those  of  Rysbrack 
in  Vere-street,  Oxford-street,  during  about  forty  years  of  the 
half  century  that  he  dwelt  in  England,  though  latterly, 
through  his  successful  rivals  Scheemaker  and  Roubiliac,  his 
occupation  sensibly  diminished. 

Rysbrack 's  busts  were  very  numerous,  and  include  those 
of  many  distinguished  characters.  His  first  great  public  work 
was  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.,  which  was 
made  for  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  erected  in  Queen's  Square 
in  1733.  Scheemaker  also  competed  for  this  statue,  and  his 
model  was  thought  so  excellent  that  he  was  presented  with 
60/.,  though  it  was  n^Jccted  for  the  design  of  Rysbrack,  who 


received  3000/.  for  it ;  Walpole  says  1800/.  The  mmir^ 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  vu  <i. 
posed  in  1731,  was  executed  by  Rysbruk  froai  s  drt'-r  • 
Rent.  One  to  Mrs.  Old  field,  in  the  cloiiten,  pot  u,.  ••# 
jrear  before,  was  apparently  his  first  bdependeat  aoi.  .t^  .• 
in  the  Abbey. 

In  1735  he  finished  a  colosial  statue  of  George  11.  lor  ^> 
parade  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  at  the  expense  of  Sr  ?  t 
Jennings,  the  then  governor:  it  was  cut  out  ofs »n;;le  •  < ,, 
of  marble  weighing  eleven  tons,  which  had  been  t»;.t.  •.• 
from  the  French  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  He  muU*  il^j  irt 
statue  of  Greorge  II.,  which  was  in  the  old  Rojral  EkU-.^:' 
London.  Heobtained  however  moat  reputatioQ  bjr  hiiamioiL'  •  t 
to  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  duchoM  ia  the  ct 


at  Blenheim.  They  are  represented  with  their  tvo  *m%  %\. 
died  young,  supported  by  Fame  and  History :  ia  tfte  Uv 

Eirt  is  a  basso-rilievo  of  the  surrender  of  Marshal  TtlUnl    \  • 
Icnheim  also,  in  the  library,  ia  a  beautiful  oarbte  fUtu*^  : 
Queen  Anne ;  it  waa  erected  in  1726. 

In  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  there  is  a  Miin  ..' 
Locke  by  Rysbrack,  which  is  in  the  *  Oxford  Guide  *  m*  r.. 
ously  attributed  to  Roubiliac;  it  was  made  ia  1757.  I:: 
college  contains  also  some  busts  of  distingaished  meml^-n  r 
Rysbrack.  Besides  what  have  been  already  mentioorii  v  ^ 
are  the  following  monnmenla  by  him  in  Wenaioiter  A*'.» . 
— ^to  Admiral  Vernon,  and  Richard  Kane,  governor  of  V. 
norca,  in  the  north  transept ;  to  James  Earl  Stuihofir.  m  '.- 
north  aisle  ;  to  John  Friend,  M.D. ;  and  John  Mrtlrjn.  -, 
the  south  usie ;  to  Sir  Godfrey  Rneller,  in  the  oive ;  tuJ  .i 
Gay,  Nicholas  Rowe,  John  Milton,  and  Ben  Jonson.  ia  :  - 
south  transept  or  Poet's  Corner ;  and  one  to  Daniel  Pd.i<  .  < 
in  the  cloisters. 

The  erection  of  Shakspere*s  monument  by  ScberniftX«r.  r 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  said  to  have  gready  obmirm  tW  «"< 
putation  of  Rysbrack  ;  but  it  only  stimulMlH  the  iiMJu^tr  .• 
sculptor  to  make  still  greater  exertions.  This  dread  mi  - 
was  the  cause  of  his  making  his  Palladio,  Inigo  Jvm-%,  i. . 

Fiammingo,  at  Chiswick  ;  and  subsequently  bismsstr' 

the  Hercules,  at  Stoorhead,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richini  c  • 
Hoare.  This  Hercules  is  a  species  of  historicil  fijr  a 
record  of  the  English  gymnasium  or  amphitheatre  for  \3^>\  :, 
an  institution  which  was  put  an  end  to,  as  the  princi|Mj  a-  • 
nasiasts  generally  ended  their  career  by  being  hanerd.  i " 
figure  was  made  for  Henry  Hoare,  Esq.,  who  boilt  a  tfs  * 
expressly  for  it.  It  is  of  the  heroic  site,  seven  feet  bi^n.  j  A 
cost  Rysbrack  three  yean*  labour.  The  head  is  copi<^i  '*  • 
the  Farnese  Hercules ;  the  limbs  are  taken  frooi  sevini^  -  - 
ferent  English  frequenters  of  this  gymnastic  ampbiib^'b." -. 
*  The  arms,'  says  Walpole,  *  were  Brougbtoo's;  the  bn-k?:  i 
celebrated  coachman's,  a  bruiser;  and  the  legs  were  ti>"«  i 
Ellis  the  painter,  a  great  frequenter  of  that  gyrnDssium.' 

There  are  many  other  statues  by  Rrsbnck— «  a  F  n. 
from  the  antique,  at  Stourhead ;  the  Duke  of  Sofwr^  t  i 
Cambridge,  presented  by  his  daughtere  the  MsrchKJir*^  >< 
Granby  and  Lady  Guernsey  ;  Charlea  Duke  of  Some'^i''  •  , 
his  Duchess,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral ;  Sir  Hans  Slooir.  <i  '  * 
botanical  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  his  bust  in  the  Bnt  ^^ '!  - 
seum ;  Limy  Folkestone,  Coieshill,  Berks ;  Ladjr  Besl*»ru  . 
Derby ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Dukes  of  Beau*''':,  i, 
Badminton,  Gloucestershire;  Dr.  Radcliffe,  at  (>i  ' 
John  Willet,  Esq.,  Merlv  House,  Dorsetshire;  s  itv^  -' 
Charies  I.,  lor  George  Selwyn ;  and  the  foltowin?  ^<-*  ~ 
Pope,  Gibbs,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Duke  and  Dorb.^  .' 
Argyle,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Wooton  the  landacspe-;*!  -. 
Mu-tin  Folkes,  Ben  Jonson,  Butler,  Milton,  Crooiv*-  ^ 
heads  in  the  Hermitage  at  Richmond,  and  those  of  the  E^.  »' 
Worthies  in  the  Elvsian  Fields  at  Stowe :  he  made  also  ^ .-  -' 
bust  of  himself.  Notwithstanding  his  industry,  R)  «^J'  ^ '  -* 
not  rich,  and  when  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  gave  up  h  < :  - 
fession,  be  made  a  sale  of  his  principal  efiects— hia  nrau  c 
works  and  his  collections  of  prints,  pictnres,  dn*.* 
marbles,  casts,  models,  &c.,  including  a  large  collfctioQ  •  i  •  • 
own  drawings,  which,  says  Walpole,  were  conceived  w^^^- 
cuted  in  the  true  taste  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  Tht  • ' 
amusement  of  the  last  three  vcara  of  his  life  was  in  o-^  . 
such  drawings  in  bistre,  and  many  were  sold  at  the  t«o . 
tions  of  his  effects  which  took  place  after  hii  death,  lie  <-  - 
January  8,  1770. 

(Rogers,  CoUectimcfPrinUmMtaihmtfDraK^^' 
Enalish  Ckmnoiuatr;  Walpole,  Amedotm ^ PmMhn^,  s: 
Smith,  NoUduns  and  Ats  Tfanat,  &c.) 

RYSO'STEUS,  a  fossU  genus  of  Reptiles  fiva  the  tM»^ 
bed  of  the  lias  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.    (Owes.) 
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SABI'NEA  (named  by  De  Otndolle,  !n  honour  of  Joseph 
Btbine,  F.R.8.,  long  time  Secretanr  to  the  Horticultural 
Soctetr  of  London),  a  genus  of  pUnU  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Leguminosae.  It  has  a  cup.shaped  campanulate 
cal^rx  with  a  truncate  nearly  entire  border,  a  papilionaceoua 
corolla,  with  an  obtuse  keel,  rather  shorter  than  the  tcz ilium. 
The  stamens  are  diadelphous,  the  free  one  and  four  others 
half  as  short  as  the  rest.  The  style  is  filiform,  glabrous, 
and  rolled  up  with  the  stamens.  The  legume  stipitate, 
compressed,  linear,  elongated,  many-seeded,  mucronate  oy  the 
style.  The  species  are  unarmed  West  Indian  shrubs,  with 
abruptly  pinnated  leaves,  smooth  mucronated  loafleti,  and  one- 
flowered  fascicled  pedicels. 

8.  Florida  has  its  leaflets  in  8  or  9  pairs,  elliptic  ob- 
long, the  flowers  rising  before  the  leaves.  It  is  native  of  the 
American  Islands  «r  St.  John,  Krabben  Island,  and  St 
Thomas.    The  violet  flowers  are  considered  poisonous. 

S.  AMa  has  its  leaflets  in  10-12  nairs,  elliptic  oblong,  the 
flowers  appearing  after  the  leaves.  It  b  native  of  Martmique 
and  Porto  Rico. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Mediea ;  Don,  G<xrdener*$  Dictionary,) 

SADFNUS,  MASSU'RIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  a  pupil  of 
Aldus  Capito,  and  the  contemporary  of  Cocceius  Nerva. 
He  lived  under  Tiberius,  but  he  aid  not  die  in  that  reign,  as 
is  generally  asserted,  if  the  possaae  of  Gains  (ii.  218)  refers 
toMassurius  Sabinus,  of  which  indeed  there  can  \mno  doubt 
Massuritts  Sabinus  gave  the  name  of  Sabiniani  to  the  school 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Proculiani.  [Romav 
Law,  p.  C,  p.  118.]  He  was  near  fifty  years  of  age  when 
he  was  raised  to  the  equestrian  rank,  and  was  in  such  poor 
circumstances  that  he  was  mainly  supported  by  the  fees  of  his 
pupils  (Pompon.  Dig.  i.,  tit  2,  s.  2,  {47).  It  is  said  of  him 
oy  Pomponius  *  public^  primus  respondit '  (he  was  the  first 
who  gave  opinions  publicly)*  Though  the  word  u  respondit 
in  tiie  common  editions  of  the  Digest,  the  {lassage  is  quoted 
thus  by  Zimmem  :  '  public^  primus  scripsit.'  It  follows  how- 
ever from  what  Pomponius  says,  that  with  Massurius  began  the 
practice  of  riving  written  opinions,  which  were  seal^  with 
the  seal  of  the  jurist  (responsa  signata). 

The  reputation  of  sabinus  is  shown  by  the  publicity  of  his 
name,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  title  of  a  great  lawyer 
([Perstus,  Sai,  v.  90 ;  Arrian,  Epictehu^  iv.  3)  ;  and  by  giv- 
ing his  name  to  the  school,  of  which  his  master  Capito  was 
considered  to  be  the  real  founder.  This  is  evidence  of  the 
greater  originality  and  more  enlarged  views  of  Sabinus.  His 
great  work  was  *  Libri  III.  Juris  Civilis,'  from  which  there  is 
no  direct  eicerpt  in  the  Digest,  though  there  are  various 
ftigments  in  Gellius,  iv.  1 ;  r.  13,  &c.).  The  system  fol- 
lowed in  this  work  had  a  great  influence  on  subsequent  writers. 
Pomponius  wrote  at  least  36  Libri  ad  Sabinum,  Paulus  47, 
and  Ulplan  51.  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  the  work 
of  Sabmns  is  made  out  coi\|ecturally  by  J.  Gothofredtis  from 
the^  labours  of  his  three  commentators  (Zimmern,  p.  313, 
n.7). 

Hie  other  wori^s  of  Sabinus  were — <  Commeiitarii  de  Indi- 
genis,'  *  Libri  Memorialium,*  *  Fasti  *  books  of  Responsa,  a 
Cbmmentary  Ad  Edictum,  and  *  Libn  ad  Vitellium.' 

(Zimmern,  Gtackkhte  de$  Rom,  Privairechtt;  Index  to 
A.   Gellius,  ed.  Gronov.   170G;   Grotius,  Vitae  Jwucot^- 

SABINUS,  CAELIUS,  M.,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  the 
successor  of  Cassius  Longinus.  He  was  made  Consul  Desig- 
oattts  by  Otho  (Tacit  Hisi,  i.  77)  ;  and  his  consulship  be- 
longs to  the  year  a.d.  69,  in  which  Otho  died  and  Vitellius 
became  Empcrur.  He  belongs  chiefly  to  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian. He  wrote  a  work,  Ad  Edictum  Aediliuro  Curulium, 
which  is  dtod  by  other  Jurists  (Gaius,  Dig.  20,  tit.  1,  s.  20) : 
but  there  is  no  excerpt  from  Caeltus  Sabinus  in  the  Digest  He 
also  wrote  on  other  subjects  (Dig.  35,  tit  1,  s.  72,  §  7).  The 
extract  in  Gellius  (vii.  4,  Pileatos  servos,  &c.)  is  probably 
from  the  treatise  Ad  Edictum,  for  Gellius  in  another  passage 
tiv.  2^  speaks  of  Sabinus  as  the  author  of  such  a  treatise, 
thou^n  he  calls  him  in  this  passage,  according  to  some  MSS., 
Caectlius.  He  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest  simply  by  the 
name  of  8abin«  or  Caelius  (Dig.  20,  tit  1,  s.  14,  17,  66). 
Caelios  Sabinus  Is  cited  by  Gains  in  his  Institstionea  (iii. 
70,  141). 
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SADf.    [Saa©!,  p.  C.l 

SAFETT VALVE.    fSwAn-EroinB,  P.  C] 

SAGENA'RI A,  a  fossil  genus  of  olants  brio^gi^  ta  tW 
coal- formation.  (Brongniart)  If  ineliidca  apcdca  rmakoA  y 
Sternberg  as  Lepidodendron. 

SAGENO'CRINUS,  a  genus  of  foasil  criMidn.  {Arn^ 
tin.)   From  the  Silurian  strata  of  Dudley. 

SAGENO'PTERIS,  a  genus  of  fowl  Iom.  (Fv«l.)  It 
occurs  in  the  shales  of  the  i  orkshire  ooaat,  and  ^*^t*-*  part 
of  GloBsopteris^Drong.) 

SAGRA.    [KorooA,  P.  C.  S.] 

SAHARUNPOOR,  a  district  m  the  province  of  Dribi«a 
psesidency  of  Bengal,  in  Hindustan,  fermcriy  cslewded  aoni. 
ward  from  the  dty  of  Delhi  as  far  aa  the  Sewalie  Jit—tasi^ 
which  form  the  northern  limit  of  the  immeoae  vnlWy  thfo^h 
which  the  Ganges  flows.  The  Ganges  and  JuEmaa«  tmnh  ai 
the  city  of  Delhi,  run  nearly  parallel  locttch  ocIht  ai  a 
distance  of  about  53  milea,  and  the  district  oC  TaJMSMf 
occupied  the  doab,  or  fbt  space,  between  thcns.  TW  «J 
of  the  whole  of  this  space  is  exceedinglr  fertile*  priwiai  m^ 
grain  of  all  kinds,  sugar,  cotton.  iMOgo,  and  tufaaeeoL  Mady 
Sindia  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1783,  and  it  wna  WU  >y 
the  Mahrattas  till  1803,  when  it  waa  given  op  to  tte  Briui. 
In  1804  it  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  Nostbcrm 
poor  and  Southern  Sahamnpoor,  with  a  civil  cstel 
for  each  ;  but  this  arrangement  has  been  ance  aao£fic<  sntf 
the  greater  part  of  Southern  Sahamnpoor  kaa  bran  inrkidaa 
in  the  district  of  Menit   Of  the  district  of  Menit,  <    ^ 


Saharunpoor  as  it  is  still  sometinies  called,  ihn  diicf  Ovwn  » 
Menit,  m  28*  53'  N.  lat,  77<»  45'  E.  long.    Of  tft* 


of  Northern  Saharunpoor  the  chief  town  ia ! 
29^  53'  N.  lat,  77"  33'  E.  long.,  and  aboni  »  i 
distance,  N.  by  E.  from  the  city  of  DelhL 
(Hamilton,  East  India  GazeHeer.) 
SAILORS.  [Snirs,  P.  C. ;  Sbamst,  P.  C.  8] 
SAILS.  Accidents  involving  serious  loas  of  fifir  and  p^^ 
pcrty  aro  continually  occurring  from  the  inabili^  of  ardaary 
sails  to  resist  violent  gusts  of  wind.  The  anda  of  a  aiip 
[Sail,  P.  C,  pi  318J  usually  consist  of  several  vidtW  «f  ^- 
vass  sewn  together  side  by  side,  with  the  araasa  aiisi^ni  ver- 
tically ;  and  the  princinal  strength  which  they  hn«w  to  fvftii 
tearing  arises  from  corns  sewn  aloojf  the  edgra  of  tkt  tti'.  If 
these  give  way,  or  if  from  any  accident  a  tcnr  ia  rosBmamuL, 
the  rupturo  frequently  extends  at  once  along  the  whole  Wmr^ 
of  the  canvass,  and  the  sail  is  thereby,  in  nantinJ  p^iv, 
'  torn  into  ribands.'  To  provide  a  remedy  for  Ibis  fw  ■■!■  ■  » 
evil,  Mr.  Archibald  Trail  patented  m  1844  an  iaprD««4  Lmi 
of  sail,  which,  from  their  fitness  to  renat  violent  vm^  a« 
terms  Storm-MoU,  These  are  made  in  the  nsH~ 
subsequently  strengthened  by  sewing  to  their  i 
her  of  canvass  bands  about  an  inch  brand,  with  < 
them,  such  bands  being  secured  at  their  cods  inio  kW  &te.-- 
ropes,  or  cords  forming  the  boundaries  of  tka  anil,  amd  rvrv^ 
diagonally  acrosa  the  surface  of  the  sail  at  an  anyle  of  45*  v  ^ 
the  seams,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  three  tat  ftwa  wa 
other.  Two  sets  of  bands  are  need,  qiwaii^  tW  mu  n 
opposite  directions,  one  set  being  attached  on  eack  mdn  ^  i^ 
canvass ;  and  the  distance  of  the  banda  frani  nack  aaWr  ■  m 
adiusted  with  reference  to  the  width  of  the  caavna,  ikis  tas 
pomts  where  the  two  sets  cross  each  other  mn  U  wf^  tts 
vertical  seams.  Br  this  simple  eontrivance  tlin  anmsa  m  m 
equalised  as  to  render  tearing  leas  probable  ihaA  viik  an  rrs^ 
nanr  sail;  while,  if  anjr  injory  be  inflicted,  the  renc is  oonnvi 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  of  the  diansc 
nartments  mto  which  the  sail  is  divided  by  the  i 
In  ordinary  cases  it  is  proposed  to  apply  ihiaa 
new  sails,  but  to  such  as  aro  half-nonir  and  tke 
states  that  such  sails  may  be  thus  protectod  ai  am  m  «'  tk«r 
original  cost  Man^  nautical  men,  afte  ontti^v  iW  i 
to  Uie  test  of  eapenenoe,  have  taatified  tbcir  1 
and  it  is  suggested  by  some  that  its  adnptian 
use  of  lighter  canvass  than  would  be  safe  with  asSb  of  ta*  «• 
dinanr  make,  by  which  means  the  adla  mn^  ka  anw  saib / 
handled,  a  circumstance  of  graal  impartMoa  in  n  filn  mi  ««k 
while  a  saving  may  beelmM  to  thn  roai  of  iW  evvaas  n^ 
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We  mast  now  present  him  exercising  tfaete  qulitiet  in 
n  Urf^  sphere,  and  applying  them  to  the  conTSfsion  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  rehgious  faith.  The  better  to  under* 
aland  the  peculiarly  difficult  nature  of  the  mission  with  which 
he  was  intrusted  it  will  be  necessary  to  friTo  some  necomit  of 
the  scene  of  his  labours.  The  city  of  Geneva  bnd  long  re- 
MMmoed  the  authority  of  its  bishop  and  that  of  the  Doke  of 
Savoy ;  it  was  an  mdependent  republic  and  the  stronghold  of 
the  Gdvinistic  party.  It  had  become  possessed  of  the  antient 
duchy  of  Chablais  [Gbhxva,  P.  C.l,  together  with  the  terri- 
loriei  of  Gez,  Temi,  and  Gaillard ;  coincident  with  these 
chanses  was  a  substitution  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  creed 
of  Calvin  for  the  faith  of  Rome.  In  1  ft90,  Charles  Emmanuel 
Duke  of  Savoy,  had  wrest«Ml  from  the  Genevese  this  antient 
portion  of  his  duchy,  and  his  first  care  was  to  attempt  to  bring 
back  the  inhabitants  to  their  former  religion.  (De  Ihoo,  Hisi, 
Univ.^  1.  zciz.)  For  this  purpose  he  applied  lo  the  titular 
bishop  of  Geneva,  Claude  de  Gnmier,  to  send  missiooaries 
over  the  conouered  country.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  his  rein- 
lion  Louis,  tne  canon  of  Geneva,  were  among  the  first  to 
undertake  an  enterprise  in  the  prosecution  of  which  much 
opposition  and  some  personal  danger  were  to  be  apprehended. 

On  the  9th  September,  1594,  the  two  missioDanes  arrived 
at  the  frontiers  of  Chablais,  where  they  dismissed  their  scr- 
van ts  and  equipages  and  determined  to  travel  on  foot,  in  order 
more  nearly  to  conform  to  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  The 
town  of  Tonon,  the  capiUl  of  the  Chablais  [Chablam,  P.  C], 
which  contuned  only  seven  Roman  Catholics,  was  the  first 
place  in  which  thev  eierciscd  their  mission;  the  fruit  of  it 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Christmas  eve  of 
1697  eight  hundred  persons  were  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  the  Eucharist  in  the  church  of  St.  Hippolytus  in  that  town. 
But  the  most  important  object  Francis  bad  in  view  was  the 
eonversion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Calvinistic  party.  To  effect 
It  he  first  solicited  an  interview  with  Theodore  de  Beta 
[Bba,  p.  C],  who  was  then  fast  sinking  under  the  weight  of 

Se  and  infirmities ;  several  conferences  took  place  between 
em  at  Geneva,  and  the  result  of  them  is  vei^  differently 
related  according  to  the  religiooi  persuasion  of  the  narratota. 
Wliatever  change  however  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Ben 
through  his  intercourse  with  Francis,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
nooompanied  by  no  public  profession.*  Michelet,  without 
however  citing  hb  autnority ,  remarks,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  added  to  his  spiritual  inducements  the  weight  of 
temporal  advantages,  and  made  him  an  oll^  of  a  pension  of 
4000  crowns  if  he  would  conform  to  his  church. 

On  the  return  of  Francis  to  Annccy,  in  1696,  he  was 
wpointed  coadjutor  to  Claude  de  Gnmier,  the  bishop  of 
Geneva,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Nicopolis  *  in  partibus  in- 
fldelium ;'  this  dignity  he  for  a  lon^  time  refused  to  nooept, 
and  only  yielded  on  the  earnest  soliatation  of  the  pope,  Inno* 
«ent  IX. 

In  lfi02  he  visited  the  court  of  France  for  the  porpose  of 
•btahiing  permianon  from  the  king,  Henry  IV.,  to  ponunhia 
flsiasionary  bbours  m  the  territory  of  Gex,  which  had  been 
given  np  to  Frsnce  by  n  treaty  of  peace  oonclnded  between 
Heniy  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  course  of  Lent  aermooa, 
which  he  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvra,  ia  said  to  have 
created  considersble  sensation,  and  to  have  beooeM  the  meana 
of  recalling  aeveral  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Calvinistie 
nobility  to  a  bdief  in  their  antient  fiiith.  The  king,  desiroas 
of  retaining  him  in  France,  made  him  the'  offer  of  the  first 
Mshoprie  which  mi^ht  become  vacant  and  the  immediate 
enjoyment  of  a  considerable  pension.  These  offers  however 
he  declined,  declaring  that  his  chief  wish  was  to  be  pennttted 
to  live  and  die  among  those  whom  Providenot  had  intrusted 
ID  his  care. 

On  hia  retarn  to  his  native  country,  after  a  raskienoe  of  nine 
Bontha  in  Paris,  he  was,  bv  the  death  of  De  Granier,  a 
prelate  who  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of  ao  illustrious  a 
colleagao,  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Geneva,  lie  prepared 
hiBMelf  bv  a  'close  retirement  of  twenty  daya  at  the  castle 
•f  Sales,  wr  hb  consecration  tothia  important  office.  In  this 
ratireBsent  he  framed  for  himself  a  rule  of  life  by  which  he 
wm  in  liilBre  to  be  gukled ;  the  details  of  it  are  given  with 
elalwiisUi  minntencM  by  his  biogrephen,  and  are  ao  w  interest- 
ing m  they  show  that  he  considered  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
ilttty  of  greater  importance  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the 
oaereise  of  bodily  mortifications  or  the  display  of  an  ascetic 
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On  the  8th  Deoember,  1008,  he  «mea»^«4 
bishop  of  Geneva.  Hia  first  care  wm  to  Jaiiedau  t ». 
fbrmity  of  uBBge  aniong  the  demy  of  his  disease,  s^  Is  nW« 
various  abuses  which  tiaso  had  gndaally  iairadsesd ;  tt»v 
measures  he  chiefly  effected  by  the  issue  of  Bandiim  m%tw% 
the  most  jodicioua  advice  was  conveyed  in  the  Isi^ii  J 
Christian  charity.  In  short,  be  showed  UmssH  s  ^m^ 
disciple  of  St  Charlea  Borroneo,  when  ha  imiriniii  d 
aa  his  asodel  in  the  dischann  of  hia  eniscopsl  dsoss^  'h^ 
BOMno,  St.  CBAmus,  P.  C.]  In  1006  he  devond  hamU 
effectually  to  the  task  of  relbrmisy  the  mnnssniiis  m  U 
diocese.  The  following  year  he  pmched  ^mw^  Urn  n 
Dijon,  in  France,  where  he  was  S|isin  sMCssslal  m  wm^ 
sevenU  converts  from  Calvinisn.  On  this  ocessm,  lu««w, 
he  refused  the  repeated  oflem  of  ad  wmcii  ut  freai  the  Frr^t 
ktnff,  while  at  the  time  he  gmve  proof  of  his  masmisii  ■ 
declining  the  proffered  honour  of  n  cardinal  s  bat  ham  tW  tv  •« 
Leo  XI.  In  1607  he  was  applied  to  by  the  m^wm  v^' ' 
Paul  v.,  to  express  his  opinions  on  the  extcntef  iheHI'vn »' 
Divine  Grace  on  the  free  will  of  man.  It  was  priaci-a.  t  « 
this  question  that  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  vtn  «i«i.-i 
[Black Fuiass,  P.  C. ;  Jnsnm, P.  C.J.  His swerriiri. 
pressed  with  so  much  caution  that  it  ia  dificnit  lo  durorrr  *in 
It  his  real  sentiments ;  they  are,  however,  meie  cietHf  ns^i 
in  his  other  writings,  especially  in  his  treatise  on  tW'Lott 
God.  About  this  period  was  pnbliabed  Ins  *  Imredoras*  c»  i 
Religious  Life,'  a  book  which  still  tosinfains  a  muiaii  p». 
larity.  The  style,  thoogh  porhaps  too  lull  of  mHaphw  ir 
modem  taste,  is  devoid  of  anectatwn,  and  hrraifcis  tkfwtns 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  aimplicity.  *  Eivnr«!kr#  «f 
find,  as  it  were,  living  fountains  sprincing  up,  Buacn  rv^ 
fiowers,  rivulets  meandering  aa  in  a  lovely  s^riof  w«u^ 
after  a  shower.  It  might  be  said  that  he  amases  kiaarlf  -  • 
nuich  with  flowerets ;  that  his  nosegar  is  no  kmtrr  ari  n 
shepherdesses  gather,  but  such  as  would  evil  a  fio««r  r^i  • 
hia  Philothea  would  say,  he  takes  them  all  and  tdkfs  is*  wm^ 
there  are  aome  coloum  among  them  badly  malchsd,satf  :«•• 
a  strange  effect'  (Michelet,  tromtL  by  Cocks  ) 

In  1009,  Jean  Pierre  Camus  was  naased  Biihep  of  &  ^t. 
and  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  to  reqaiai  kin  to  p^ 
form  the  ceremony  of  his  eonsccratioii.  Beiweta  tfcn*  i*» 
remarkable  men,  whose  habits  and  dispamtisns  wot  ttn 
dissimilar,  the  closest  fiiendship  ever  after  snhisird.  li  •  u 
Camus  that  we  are  indebted  fiiramost  interesttngnerk.  - 1  w 
Spirit  of  St  Francis  de  Sales,*  which,  more  thto  m^  «>-r. 
developes  the  private  eicellenoesof  the  saint  The  f(4*«er 
year  Franda  founded  a  religiona  order  lor  females*  alM  tsv 
Order  of  the  Vimtatkm,  and  placed  it  mulsr  ike  «»*- 
intendeneeofapiooslady,  Madame  de  ChaatJ,  sisisr  >  •&» 
Arehbishopof  Boiirges,  with  whom  be  had  beeamtsMmsMS 
on  his  visit  to  Diion.  The  fervent  adanmtioa  sf  tU  «» 
for  the  qualities  of  the  Bishop  of  Geoevn,  towhnaih*  M 
intrusted  the  gvidance  of  her  apiritrnd  lilr,  the  lmr«  ^ 
perhaps  too  impaasioned  pie^  whsdi  aho  to  jiht'-t 
addressed  him,  and  which  wqr  on  sees  in  ika  eaftecwm  ^ 
lished  at  Paris  in  1660,  have  been  aanligaly  dwelt  ssm  •* 
some  writen  who  have  haiarded  to  nitock  tfas  ehanrh  ■  t» 
persons  of  such  men  to  Bossnst,  Feoelaa,  sad  De  Shha  Tw 
lacreaaing  infirmities  of  the  Bishop  of  Geaeia,  siinar  fc*" 
the  constant  application  to  the  dndea  of  hiseffire.«J»c«i 
him,  in  161»,  to  seek  far  the  sssiitoniB  of  a 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  CjswImmI  Frederidk 
hb  brother,  John  Francis  de Sales»  waa  riniiisaiii  wtM 

leedsa.    In  Mt>  w 
Caidiaal  of  aa*ay,to«toa  o« 

le  fcrtht  PhavW 
Piedmont  the  hand  of  Chriatam,  smtor  af  Loris  UIL  <t 
the  marriage  of  thia  princ—  he  was  npfiutod  hsr  itomw. 
an  office  which  he  at  fiial  deriinady  nad  sa^  siispe^  • 
oonditkin  that  it  ahonld  not  bo  alloMd  to  iaasAse  m  » 
diachargo  of  hia  other  dmiea.  Bat  iko  aadimiaB*aA  t«nr« 
of  such  a  spirit  was  toe  ovarpoaatiny  fiar  aa  %Mm  s  %^ 
In  162^  he  foresaw  hia  appra 
aelf  lor  it  by  aeverer  BMrlific 
with  God.  He  preached  fv  the  kat  time  «n  the 
eve  of  that  year ;  the  nest  day  ha  vaa  asiBad  wah  s  |ws^ 
attack,  under  which  ho  saeftimhed  oa  the  Mih  * 
162S.  He  wai  buried  ia  the  Chwah  of  tie  V 
Lyon,  but  his  remaina  wwa  aA 
In  1666,  hia  measory  waa  caaeaiasd  hgr 
VII.,  who  appoialad  the  89th  oC 
which  his  body  waa  eoafayed  to 


nu  orucner,  •ronn  k  renew  ou  onn 
charge  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
accompanied  to  Paris  the  Caidiai 
mission  had  been  intrualad  of  ao 
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Ute,  acute,  aerrtto  leavet,  vith  an  rotonnixtiire  of  brger  and 
founder  toeth,  ooriaceousy  sbiDing,  and  about  6  inches  long. 
The  spikes  are  terminal,  lax,  thick,  green,  anil  about  6 
inches  lonf ;  the  male  above,  the  female  below.  The  caljz  of 
both  of  a  dark  purple.  It  is  native  of  the  woods  of  Carth»> 
gena. 

S.  indicum  has  alternate  stalked  leaves  somewhat  pendo* 
lous,  broad,  lanceolate,  serrate,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  mining 
green,  from  2  to  4  inches  lonir,  and  broad  in  proportion ;  the 
stipules  small  and  deciduous.  The  calyx  is  3-parted,  the  divi- 
sions  somewhat  cordate  and  expanding.  The  filamenti  longer 
than  the  cal3rz,  the  anthers  ovate.  The  female  flowers  at  Uie 
base  of  tfie  catkins  oflen  solitary.  The  capsule  or  nut  is 
globuUr,  of  the  sise  of  a  nutmeg,  S-celled,  6-valved,  thick, 
and  exoeedmgly  hard.  The  seed  is  solitary,  affixed  by  the 
apex,  oval,  and  smooth.  The  juice  of  thb  species,  like  the 
former,  is  highly  poisonous. 

(Lindlcy,  Flora  Medica;  Burnett,  (hdihus  of  Boi.) 

SAFONA'RIA  (from  the  Latin  'stqfo;  « soap,'  so  called 
because  the  bruised  leaves  are  said  to  produce  a  lather  like 
soap  when  agitated  in  water),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  CaryophyUeae.  It  has  a  6-toothed  calyx 
naked  at  the  base,  5  clawecl  petals,  10  stamens,  and  2  stvles. 
The  capsules  are  1 -eel led,  opening  at  the  top  with  4  valves. 
The  seeils  are  globular  or  renifonn. 

^.  officinaiis,  soap-wort,  has  fasdculate  corymbose  flowers, 
a  cylindrical  slightly  downy  calyx,  retuse  crowned  petals,  el- 
liptic lanceolate -ribbed  leaves,  and  an  erect  stem.  It  is  native 
or  many  parts  of  Europe  by  the  road-side,  and  in  Britain  in 
meadows  by  river-sides  and  under  hedges.  The  flowers  are 
either  sioeic  or  double,  of  a  rose  or  pink  colour,  seldom  white. 
The  double  variety  of  this  plant  is  esteemed  as  an  ornament  to 
the  flower-border,  but  is  found  inconvenient,  unless  planted  in 
pots,  from  the  spreading  nature  of  the  roots,  which  extend 
under-ground  like  those  of  couch. 

S.  vaccana  has  panicled  flowers,  pyramidal,  smooth,  fine- 
angled  calyxes ;  membranaceous  acute  brscteas ;  ovate,  lan- 
ceolate, sessile  leaves.  It  b  nstive  among  com  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  partirularly  Germany,  Switxerland,  and  the  Levant 
It  derives  ito  s|)ecific  name  from  the  idea  that  it  increases  the 
bcteel  secretion  in  cows. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  very  ornamental.  S,  oq^ 
mouie$  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  plants  we  have  in  oar 
gardens,  and  is  well  adapted  for  rock-work.  It  has  red  or 
pink  flowers  and  u  a  trailing  plant  A  mixtoro  of  sand, 
loam,  and  peat  is  best  adapt^  for  all  the  species,  and  they 
are  easily  propagated  by  dividing  at  the  root,  or  by  seeds ; 
the  voung  cuttings  takinsr  root  froely  under  a  hand-glass. 

(Don,  Gankiitrs  Diet,;  Babington,  Mail.  Brii.  Boi,; 
Buraett,  Ouilimex  of  Boiany.) 

SARCOSTE'MMA  (from  va^,  flesh,  and  erif^pA^  a 
crown,  in  reference  to  tlie  leaflets  of  the  inner  corolla  being 
fleshy),  a  genus  of  planti  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Aecle|)iadaceae.  It  has  a  rotate  corolla,  a  coronet  of  double 
stamens ;  the  outer  one  cup-shaped  or  annular  crcnated,  the 
inner  one  5-leaved,  hi^h^r  than  the  outer  one,  with  fleshy 
segments.  The  stigma  is  nearly  blunt  The  follicles  slender 
and  smooth,  and  the  seeds  comose.  The  species  of  the 
genus  are  natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  East  Indies  as  well 
as  of  Sooth  America. 

5.  glauoim^  glaucous-leaved  Sareostemma,  is  a  lactescent 
smooth  twining  herbaceous  plant  The  leaves  are  Unceo- 
late,  short-stalked,  slightly  revolute,  roembianous,  being  with 
the  midrib  prominent  on  the  under  side,  which  is  glaucous. 
The  umbels  are  msny-flowercd  between  the  petbles,  on  ym 
lonsr  peduncles.  The  setrments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  dil- 
ated, and  acuminate.  The  corolla  white  with  a  large  fleehy 
annular  wavy  coronet ;  the  aegmcats  of  the  corolla  fringed 
aid  spreading. 

&  Brotrmi  is  a  twining  glabrous  plant,  with  laneeolato 
aenminated  glabrous  leaves,  and  tnterpetiobur  umbels;  the 
pedicels,  calyxes,  and  corolla  downr ;  the  segments  of  the 
eorolla  ovate,  bluntish,  concave,  and  glabrous  inside ;  the  outer 
corona  an  entire  narrow  ring ;  the  leaflets  of  the  inner  corona 
ovate,  bluntish,  and  glabrous  a  little  higher  than  the  gynoete* 
gium.  The  lower  leaves  are  laige  and  ovate  oblong,  the 
upper  ones  becoming  gradually  narrower  with  rcvolute  edges ; 
painted  with  white  on  the  nerves,  and  greenish  bine  on  the 
veins.  The  calyx  is  small ;  the  pollen  masses  oblong,  a  little 
cwved,  bsiry,  kiattging  by  short  pedicels  rising  from  bladiish 
glaoda  Three  planto  thrive  best  in  a  mixtan  of  peat,  sand, 
and  vegeteble  mould ;  cuttings  of  them  root  readily  in  sand, 
'**  •'lacrd  in  heat  without  any  band-glass  over  them.    They 


dionld  have  little  or  no  water  when  la  a  i  ^ 

cnlarly  the  tnberoaa-rooled  kind.  '  ^ 

(Don,  Gardmgr'9 Dictiman ;  liodky,  FhmM^n\ 

SAROTHAMNUS,  a  genus  of  pbnls  h^kup^  w  ai 
natural  ofder  Legomiaoaae.  It  has  a  S-Uppcd  edys.  tW  nt 
lip  with  2,  the  lower  with  8  teeth.  The  flyla  k  Is^,  e»«< 
thickened  upwards,  and  cfaanaelM  within.  The  aipn  ^ 
muial,  capitate,  and  small.    The  pod  is  flat 

S,  teoparmt^  broom.  The  only  Britiah  speciei  is  s  vfCn 
known  pbnt.  with  a  stem  2  or  S  fset  Ugh,  amiubr,  mi  f 
brous.  The  leaves  are  teraate  or  simple,  the  hsflwi  thmm. 
The  flowers  are  axilbury,  •olltmr,  or  in  pahft,  shenJj  i^i>< 
huge,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  Ine  pods  are  dark  bmea,  l&n 
at  the  edges,  and  have  nnmenMS  wntd^  It  is  inad  sa^ 
hills  and  heaths. 

(Babinffton,  /fan.  Brii.  Boi.) 

SATURNI^US,  a  name  of  several  Ronea  jaratoi 

Claudivs  SATumiiiiroa  is  the  name  of  a  Hoaaa  lo  eka 
two  Rescripts  of  Antoninus  Pius  are  addresptd  (Dig.  if).  :x 
8,  s.  1,  §  2 ;  60,  tit  7,  s.  4) ;  and  a  peraoa  ef  the  mr  mt 
was  praetor  under  the  Divi  Fretrea,  the  furrmwi  if  fW 
He  is  generallv  considered  to  be  the  aather  of  a  vwi  a  t 
sinffle  book,  *  Ue  Poenis  Paganonim,*  wluch  in  the  FlomL9« 
Index  is  attributed  to  Venuleius  Satnrninus.  There  ■  a  c*  «< 
excerpt  from  this  work  in  the  Digest  (^»  tit  19,  s.  16 1 

QuinTus  SATuaaoina  is  cited  in  the  Dicvst  (34,  u.  1, 
s.  19,  §  7)  as  the  author  of  a  work  •  Ad  £diliBa^*  n  tn 
hooka  at  least  Whether  he  Is  the  same  m  Owiw  m 
Venuleius,  or  is  a  third  penon,  is  aaoeriain. 

VmiiTuauB  SATvaaiiKcs,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  ii  t eplr 
called  Venuleius  in  the  Florentine  Index,  thovh  ia  tW  Lift 
of  the  Excerpts  in  tlie  Digest  he  is  often  edkd  Vcol.  .« 
Saturninna.  Lampridiua  (AUiamder  Seccrw,  68)  mji  lj: 
he  lived  under  Alexander  Severus ;  bat  there  is  irmt  4^*i 
about  his  period.  His  writings  mentioned  in  the  Flone:^ 
Index  are.  Ten  Books  of  Actionca,  Six  of  iMndim,  Ym 
on  the  Office  of  Proconsul,  'Utree  on  Pnblica  Jahoi,  mi 
Nineteen  of  Stipdationes.  The  book  De  Pocais  I>^av 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

(Grotiua,  Vitm  JwruemsaJtonam  ;  Zhamere,  Csghda  ii 
Bom.  Prnatreekt9,  pp.  854,  879.) 

SAURICHTUYS,  a  IbssU  genas  of  fishes  ««■  Ai. 
mouth.  (Agassis.) 

SAUROCE^PHALUS,  a  fossil  genas  of  fiihm  fi«  ^' 
chalk  series  of  England  and  America.  (liarlan.) 

SAU'RODON,  a  genus  of  fomU  fishes  6em  tke  ckii 
series  of  England  and  America.  (Hays.) 

SAUROPSIS,  a  penus  of  fossil  fiahm  from  the  «u:t 
and  lias  strata.  (Agaasiz.) 

SAURUREA,  a  genus  of  composite  pkaii  beftoarsc  • 
the  sub-order  Cynarocephaleae.  The  flonis  srr  sU  kr«» 
phrodite  and  tubular.  The  antheri  with  dlasird  spftw  at  -w 
base.  The  involucre  u  imbricated  and  ansnasd,  tar  ifnv 
tacle  scaly.    The  pappua  in  2  rows,  the  outer  one  c 


of  short,  rough  bristles,  the  inner  one  fcathcrr. 

•S.  o^nia  has  a  stem  from  8  to  IS  iancs  laih.  wer. 
downy,  and  «mple,  tenainating  ia  a  small  earrmb  ti  hrm^ 
with  pinkish  florets  and  purale  aotberiL  The  hmo  in 
neariy  glabroas  above,  cottony  beneath,  the  bwvr  san  t^m 
lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  semila  laawnjate,  aU  imm-.y 
toothed,  the  heads  m  a  dense  cmjwh^  the  ia«eiK*v  «•* 
cylindrical,  with  depremed  hairy  aealea  This  ii  m  »« 
British  species :  it  is  fonnd  in  alniae  ajtaatinai 

(Babin^ton,  ilfmi.  Bnt.  Bot,) 

SAUSMAREZ,  DE,  JAM cis,  ADMIRAL  U)IIP  «« 
bom  at  St  Peter  Port,  m  the  island  of  Gaarasry.saifcf:  3 
of  March,  1767.  Hk  famUy  name,  De  Smhrb,  hisn  n  . 
denre  of  Nonaan  extnetioa,  and  meatiaa  af  it  is  is  te  li^ 
in  the  cariieat  reoords  of  the  Cbanael  Islamk  fv^  "-.' 
youth  be  maaifcated  a  strong  lacihwtfiea  far  the  aatsi  w^^^- 
m  which  aeversl  members  of  his  flamilT  had  dirtap™**^ 
themselves.  When  thirteen  years  of  ^ja  he  eattnd  si  •  e^ 
shipoaan  on  board  tha  Montreal,  and  aftsrwai 
Winchelaea  and  Levaat  frigatea,  aader  tha 
manda  of  Admireb  GoadaU  aad  Tham|Ma.  Oa  k»  f**^ 
to  England  in  1776,  he  joined  the  Drmial,  of  Mf«ft  >»^ 
the  command  of  Sir  Peter  Fsrker,  aad  was  psaMt  si  -W  tf 
tack  oa  Chariestowa,  in  AoMrka:  the  caanfehe^r^'' 
on  that  occaskm  was  rewarded  by  promocisa  i»  iht  ns^  ^ 
lieutenant  Frnin  that  period  to  ITS9  he  am  acaw?*^ 
ployed  la  Aaierira,  and  aras  anamesl  te  rsaair  fuaaa^*^ 
service  lo  tha  expedition  ander  LoeJ  CsnHralls.  B*** 
afterwards  appoialed  saroad-licvtrasat  to  the  Fsftm^.  ^*- 
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Tho  changes  which  took  place  in  the  asped  of  affain  on 
the  Continent  having  rendered  the  presence  of  a  British  fleet 
in  the  Baltic  do  longer  necessary,  Sir  James  was  recalled, 
and  bis  recal  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  AdmirsUy,  in  which  they  expressed  '  their 
marked  approbatioa  for  the  seal,  iudgment,  and  ability  evinced 
by  him  during  his  late  command.' 

At  the  peace  of  1814  he  was  rused  to  the  rank  of  fiiU 
admiral ;  on  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  Ensland  he 
received  their  personal  thanks  for  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  their  cause,  and,  having  accompanied  them  to 
Oxford,  he  obtained  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Lvtr.  In  1619  he  was  appointed  rear^dmiral,  and  in  1621 
vice-admiral  of  Great  Brilain.  In  1824  he  was  pr^erred  to 
the  commMid  of  pert-admiral  of  Plymouth,  which  he  held  till 
1827,  and  with  it  may  be  said  to  have  closed  his  profesHonal 
career.  At  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  in  1831,  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  title 
of  Baron  de  Sausmares,  of  Sausmares,  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey — a  reward  which  his  long  and  important  services 
had  merited,  and  which  it  was  expected  he  would  have  re- 
ceived at  an  earlier  period.  Ue  was  shortly  afterwards  made 
seneral  of  marines,  and  in  1834  an  elder  brother  of  the 
Trinity  House.  In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  the 
King  of  Sweden  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  himself,  accom- 
panied by  a  most  gratifying  letter,  which  showed  that  time 
nad  not  effaced  from  the  mind  of  tho  king  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Lord  de  Sausmarez  to  Sweden.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  for  the  most  {Nirt  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet 


and  repoae  on  his  oountry  estate  in  GumMey.  Hiiitlipo 
seal,  charity,  and  affiible  demeanour  had  cndesrod  bin  ta  v« 
countrymen ;  and  his  desth,  which  occurred  aa  the  dU)  « 
October,  1836,  was  lamented  aa  a  public  lom.  Ue  «i«  w. 
ceeded  in  his  title  by  his  eldest  son,  James,  the  promt  jim, 
who  is  in  holy  orders. 

( Jlf«NSOtrs  <md  Correaptmdmee  of  Admirol  lord  6t  .Sn*. 
marez^  bv  Sir  John  Ross,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London.  1»3«,  /a. 
gn^f)hical  Sketch  of  Lord  de  SowMores,  appended  to  \>\jy^ . 
Hist,  qf  Guemee^^  London,  1841 ;  James's  Aoa^  Hiatar% 
London,  1822.) 

SAVINGS'  BANKS.  The  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  v., 
passed  in  September,  1835,  extended  the  proviiiom  of  'u 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  92,  and  of  3  Wm.  IV.  c  14,  to  ssiiop'  bz.u 
in  SootUud,  and  enabled  existing  banks  to  caoSarm  to  tibe  *^^ 
acts  by  preparing  and  depoaiting  their  rules  purwaat  to  C'V 
acts. 

Military  or  Regimental  Savings  Banks  were  «itfahrhi^i  i- 
warrant  dated  October  11,1 843.  The  following  » tW  an '. . 
of  all  sums  deposited  in  them  within  the  year  estded  Ma:ct ".: 
1844 ;  of  all  sums  withdrawn  during  the  aame  period ;  «k. 
the  interest  allowed  upon  such  deposits ;  and  aim  of  tb«  llm 
her  of  depositors  on  the  31st  of  March,  1844  :— 

£  <.dL 
Amount  of  sums  deposited  .  .  16,069  3  2 
Amount  of  deposits  withdrawn  316  11  SJ 
Amount  of  interest  allowed  •  96  10  If 
Babmce  due  by  the  public  .  .  14,849  I  \\\ 
Number  or  de{)osit(irs,  1890. 


Summary  of  the  577  Savings  Banks  in  England,  Scotland,  Walxs,  and  Ikcland,  on  the  20th  Nor.  IS44. 


Mnmbor  and  AmonBt  oTi 
lndiyidualDepo«iton> 
in  Saying*  Banka.        ' 

Number  and  Amoaotl 
of  Charitable  InaUui- 1 
tion*  in  account  with  | 
Savings  Bankt  .  .  «  j 

Nwmtor  and  Amoont 
of  Friendly  Societies 
In  account  with  Sa- 
vings Banka  •  •  •  . 

Total  ..... 


ENGLAND. 


Moaber 
of 


813,601 
9.789 
8,900 


33,409,371 
511, 07B 

I,132,«I 


832,290 


25,112,865 


iBTMtad 

br  each 


£ 
28 


127 
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SCOTLAND. 


4a'i 


6t>.8-24 


£ 
68,791     966.149 

630      23,880 


48,154 


1,043,183 


At«- 

AnKHint 


bTMCl 

DvpMi 


C 
14 


45 

119 


WALES. 


18,007 
806 

47fc 


18,fi9<i 


£ 
318,348 

12,083 
89,385 


148 


IRELAND. 


^    or 


90,144 
C7 


£ 
2.683,68 

41,2 


.9tf,;96|     32     I  91,243  2,749,10; 


A««> 

AOHMSl 


£ 
29 


Number  and  Amoont  of  IHendly  Sod^lm  in  diieet  i 


Tl'TlL 


If  4 

990,543^.Oj«-  » 

wjm  m^^  ft 

10,90}.  l^.s&  •  ..« 


48nl,' 


\jntjm'tiisiiS£ 


On  tlie  9th  of  August,  1844,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to 
an  act  (7  &  8  Vict  c.  83)  entitled  *  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  Savings'  Hanlcs,  and  to  the  Purchase  of  Go- 
vernment Annuities  through  the  Medium  of  Savings*  Banks.' 

The  first  clause  of  this  act  reduces,  from  and  after  the  20th 
of  November,  1844,  the  interest  ot'aJl  moneys  invested  bj  the 
trustees  of  savings'  banks  in  the  national  funds,  to  the  rate  of 
2/.  6s.  per  cent ;  and  s.  2  declares  that  the  maximum  of  in- 
terest to  be  allowed  to  depositors  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
31,  0$,  \0d,  per  cent 

From  the  same  date  every  depositor,  on  making  his  first 
deposit  (s.  3),  shall  si^p  a  declaration  as  provided  by  previous 
nets,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  deposit-book ; 
and  onoe  in  every  year  at  least  this  book  (s.  5)  is  to  bo  pro- 
duced at  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

Any  actuary,  cashier,  or  other  person  holding  a  situation  at 
A  savings'  bank  (s.  4),  receiving  acposits  and  not  paying  over 
the  same  to  the  managers,  is  declared  ^ilty  of  a  misde- 
mennor ;  but  no  trustee  or  manager  to  be  liable  (s.  6)  for  any 
deficiency  unless  the^r  have  declared  in  writing  tlieir  willing- 
ness to  be  so  responsible,  and  this  responsibility  may  be  U- 
Biited,  except  in  cases  of  money  actually  and  penonally 
received  by  them. 

When  deposits  are  made  in  trust  for  another  (s.  7),  the  sum 
is  to  be  invested  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  and  the  pemn 
on  whose  aooouut  the  same  is  so  invested ;  and  repayment  is 
not  lo  bo  made  witliout  the  receipt  of  both,  or  of  their  trus- 
tees, executoni,  or  acrcnts  apnointed  bv  power  of  attorney. 


Annuities  under  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  14,  art  o«i  »■ 
exceed  (s.  8)  the  sum  of  30/.  in  the  whole,  but  sepintc  i  '. 
ities  to  that  amount  may  be  granted  to  a  husband  io«i  a. 
but  instead  of  the  charges  under  the  former  act,  the  <U\  - 
are  to  be  now  (s.  9),  for  an  annuity  under  5/.,  the  sdb  u  >> 
5/.  and  under  10/.,  10^. ;  10/.  and  under  15/.,  15t.;  U. . 
under  20/.,  20s. ;  20/.  and  under  20L^  2&f. ;  26/L  sad  dU  ti 
ceeding  30/.,  30«. 

Where  deposits  exclusive  of  interest  do  not  exceol  ^ 
(s.  10),  if  a  will  or  lettcre  of  administration  are  not  pnc  > 
within  a  month,  the  money  may  be  paid  to  the  iiid%»*.  tr 
person  entitled  to  the  effects  of  the  deceased;  if  sdt;t%  • 
be  illegitimate  and  die  intesUte,  the  managen  (s.  Ili.«  t' 
the  sanction  of  the  barrister  appointed  to  certiljr  tsr  rt  • 
may  pay  the  same  to  such  persons  as  would  ha  entiilcU  t>  ^ 
same  under  the  statute  of  distribution,  if  all  the  usruo*-^ 
legitimate ;  and  where  married  women  have  nMMfedrf«K.> 
is  lawful  for  the  managers  (s.  12)  to  repay  such  vmw,  » 
lesi  the  husband  give  notice  to  the  contraiy. 

The  time  for  issuing  the  half-yeari/  receipts  lor  intm<  •> 
extended  (s.  Id)  to  uxty  days  from  and  after  the  SOtJi  c  )'- 
and  20th  of  November;  and  the  time  for  tiansmittisg  ^  •■ 
nual  statement  is  extended  to  nine  weeks  after  ih«  is^>M,  • 
November  in  each  year. 

Any  dispute  between  the  depositors  and  the  asascr^^  >  ^ 
be  settled  (s.  14)  by  arbitration  of  the  barrister  sfp*-'^ 
under  the  previous  acts,  whose  award  is  Co  be  esewf*  :"*■' 
stamp-duty ;   the  barrister  is  empowered  far  thu  i**,*^ 
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ComerratiTe  eomplexioii,  umI  when  the  new  Toty  or  nixed 
administration  of  CenninecBnie  into  power  in  Anrii,  18S7,  Mr. 
SoerleU,  having  been  again  returned  for  PeteiWough  at  the 
genend  election  in  the  preceding  jear,  accepted  the  office  of 
sttomex.genend.  He  was  at  the  Mme  time  knighted.  Having 
been  oooe  more  returned  for  Peteiborough  he  retained  hk 
place  throughout  the  administration  of  Lord  Godcrich  ;  was 
succeeded  bj  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
liuKfon  became  premier  in  January,  1828 ;  but  was  reinstated 
in  Maj,  1839,  upon  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill ;  and,  havmg 
been  returned  for  Maldon  at  the  general  election  in  1890,  he 
remained  attorney-general  till  the  accession  to  oflke  of  the 
Whigs  in  November  of  that  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Denman. 

At  the  general  election  in  May,  1881,  Sir  James  Seariett 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Cockermoiith.  At  the  neat, 
which  took  place  after  the  passing  of  the  Reforai  Bill,  in  De- 
cember, 1832,  he  wss  returned,  after  a  contest,  for  Norwich, 
along  with  Lord  Stormont  (now  Earl  of  Mansfield).  When 
this  parliament  wss  dissolved  in  December,  1884,  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel  being  appointed  premier.  Sir  James  Scarlett 
was  made  Chief  Bsron,  and  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Abtnger,  of  Abinger,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  of  the  city 
of  Norwich. 

Lonl  Abinger  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  while  on  the  circuit,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1844. 
lie  had  been  twice  married ;  firrt  in  August,  17lKt,  to  the 
third  daughter  of  Peter  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Kilmorey,  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  who  died  m  March,  1829 ;  secondly,  in  September, 
1843,  to  Eliabeth,  daughter  of  Lee  Steere  Steere,  Eso.,  of 
Jays,  Surrey,  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Ridlev,  of  Ockle?. 
By  his  firat  wife  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughten,  by  the 
eldest  of  the  former  of  whom  he  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estates.  His  eldest  daughter  married  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Camp- 
bell in  1821,  and  was  created  a  peeress  in  1886  by  the  title  of 
Baroness  Stratheden. 

Lord  Abinger  was  a  skilful  and  deiterous  rather  than  an 
eloquent  advocate,  and  while  on  the  bench  he  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  the  clearness  with  which  he  summed  up  a 
esse  to  a  jury  than  for  the  profoundness  or  subtlety  of  his 
legal  views.  Yet  be  was  considered  also  a  sound  and  good 
lawyer.  In  the  great  art  of  guning  verdict^  he  was  unrivalled ; 
and  no  pactitioner  at  the  bar  had  ever  before  received  ao  large 
anm  in  fees  in  any  year  as  he  drew  in  the  height  of  his  prae- 
tioe.  His  conduct  as  attorney-general  under  the  Tories  in 
1829,  when  he  filed  a  number  of  criminal  informations  against 
the  opposition  newspapers,  naturally  exposed  him  to  some  se- 
vere animadvenions  from  those  who  still  continued  attached 
to  the  more  democratic  political  creed  which  he  had  originally 
been  accustomed  lo  profess. 
(GmU.  Mag.  for  June,  1844.) 
SCHEELE'S  GREEN.  [CoprxB,  P.  C,  p.  604.1 
SCUEEMAKEilS,  PETER,  a  Flemish  sculptor  who 
obtained  peat  celebrity  in  England.  He  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1691,  and  he  wss  the  pupil  of  hb  father  and 
a  sculptbr  of  Uie  name  of  Delvauz.  While  still  young 
he  visttBd  Denmark,  where  he  worked  aa  a  iounieyman. 
About  the  year  1728  he  walked  to  Rome,  and  he  was  then 
so  poor  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  a  oonsklerable  portion 
of  his  dothea  to  obtdn  subsistence.  From  Rone,  after 
only  a  short  stay,  Scheesnakera  journeyed  anin  on  foot  to 
England,  and  here  he  obtained  considerabre  employment; 
but  he  pmd  a  second  visit  to  Rome,  and  after  a  two  yean* 
re«dence  there  he  settled  about  1735  for  many  yean  in 
England.  He  lived  in  Old  Palace-yard,  Westminster,  until 
1741,  when  he  removed  to  Vine  Street,  PicoMlilly,  when  he 
became  the  rival  of  Ryslwack  and  Roubiliac,  and  executed 
OMny  important  works,  indnding  soose  of  the  principal  moon* 
BMnti  In  Westminster  Abbey.  The  tiaM  of  bis  death  b  not 
known,  but  according  to  his  pupil  Nollekens,  aa  related  by 
Smith,  he  returned  to  Antwerp  m  1770,  and  there  soon  after 
died.  Two  sales,  however,  of  his  effects  took  place  in 
Covent  Garden  m  1756  and  1757.  Among  the  articles  sold 
wss  a  beautiful  small  comr  in  marble  of  the  Laocoon,  which 
waa  bought  by  the  Eari  of  Lincoln :  a  good  mould  was  taken 
from  it  ^  a  figure-maker  of  the  name  of  Vevbi,  from  which 
•scellcnt  essts  were  made.  Scheemaken*  works  are  very 
Domerous;  they  are  elaborate  in  desi^  and  costume,  but 
rather  effective  than  grand ;  the  marble  is  always  remarkably 
well  worked.  There  are  monuments  by  him  in  Westmiastor 
Abbey  to  Shakspere ;  Drydeo ;  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle ; 
John  ShrflUd,  Duke  of  Bockinffham;    Admirals  WsNon. 


Sir  C.  Wager,and  Sir  J.  Baldm;  Commander  Lsvd  Adbf«9 
Beanclerk ;  and  Docton  Chamberiio.  Mead,  and  WoMavt 
He  made  also  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Btarnanl  ■  tk  .4 
Royal  Exchange ;  the  statoca  in  the  India  liouss  eC  Atef« 
Pocock,  Major  Lawrence,  and  Lonl  CKve;  tke  kratr 
statae  of  Guy  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  the  faronar  iu«  i 
Edward  VI.  m  St  Thonas*s  Hospiad.  He  cxi 
some  bosti,  and  many  other  scnlptores  for  the  i 
Stowe. 

(Smith,  NoBekau  md  iUs  Tfaiat,  fte. ;  I— mil,  tk 
Levau  em  Werkm  der  HcUtmdadm  m  Viammdk  Asm- 
ckUden,  &c.) 

SCHEUCHZE'RIA,  a  senoi  of  phnti  heloi^ii|r  li  ^ 
natural  order  Alismaces  and  the  sub-order  JunrsfiiMU-  7  v 
perianth  is  composed  of  6  leaves;  it  has  6  sUmtw  «ti 
slender  filaments.  The  ovaries  with  S  ovules.  Theiontf 
adnate  to  the  ovary  and  downy.  The  capsules  cuaiinia 
and  inflated,  one  or  two  seeded. 

S.  pahuirU  is  the  only  known  spcdcs  of  tUi  gram  It 
has  a  stem  from  6  to  8  inches  high,  the  leaves  arr  dnorfa*. 
few,  alternate,  semicylindrical,  obtuse,  and  with  s  ai* .» 
pore  on  the  upper  side  at  the  apex.  The  raeeme  it  tcr»i^. 
and  consists  of  about  5  greenish  flowers.  The  CB|mib«  ^mm 
3,  and  much  inflated,  ft  is  found  io  England  afti  Scstiuu  • 
bogs. 
(Babington,  Mamui  Brituk  ofBaUmm.) 
SCHEUFFELIN  or  SCUAEUTFELEIV,  UW^ 
LEONARD,  commonly  called  Hans  SrhrufiHb,  a  m;  '^ '. 
brated  old  German  painter  and  wood  engraver,  n  Imn  « 
Niimberg  about  1490.  His  father  Frana  SchcAla  ««  i 
merchant  of  Nordlingen  who  settled  in  Niirabng.  \mst 
Hans  was  placed  with  Albert  Ditrer,  with  «hombe  «ai|:««i 
favourite.  He  remained  in  Niirnberg  until  1615,  a  Wt  W 
removed  to  Nordlingen,  where  he  died  in  1599or  IMu.  po- 
bably  the  former  year,  as  his  widow  was  nmrried  spia  ■  iU» 
to  the  pamter  Hans  Schwan. 

There  are  aeveral  of  Scheufielin*a  painiiaa  ia  Kccdl«r« 
of  which  the  prindoal  is  the  Taking  downfram  the  C*tM  ■ 
the  church  ofSt.  George ;  it  is  a  picture  with  too  mw«K 
wings,  and  was  painted  In  1621.  There  are  srvcnl  r^ 
paintings  bv  Scheuflelin  also  in  Niirabcrv,  Thbiaffa.  sxi- 
gart,  Oberdorf,  and  other  neij^hbooring  places;  aDdctan  ct 
some  in  the  galleries  of  Munich  and  Mim. 

There  are  also  many  woodcuts  by  SchcdUa,  ssd  kd 
woodcttti  and  pictures  are  sometimca  atliiband  i»  K^» 
Diirer,  to  whom  however  Schenfifelia  was  iaHmor  ■  u 
respects. 

(Bartsch,  PmiUn  Grmaur;  Nagler,  Nmm  AUfmmt 
XyMitift  Xezicon.) 

SCUINKEL,  KARL  FRIEDRICH.  m  the  o|m«  «( 
hb  own  couDtiymen  the  great  architectural  srtistsf  k«  i*> 
and  whose  naare  has  obtained  Eorooean  and  ptrmsant  .i*- 
brity,  was  bom  March  19,  1781,  at  Nco-Rappin, «  Brmin 
burg,  where  his  frther  was  *  supcr-tDlendcnt.'  WWt  •*  • 
six  vean  old  he  lost  his  frther,  and  was  plaecd  hf  km  wtO" 
In  the  *  Gymnarium '  of  hia  native  town,  where  ke  fvw«^ 
till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  removed  id  Boha.  N^ 
afterwards  an  opportunity  pimumi  iiarif  ef  kiraw  ,- « 
pupU  of  the  elder  Gilljr  (Dsvid  Gilly,  bare  1746, «H  )h* 
a  clever  practiod  man  m  his  prefcmion.andaathsrsf  w**^ 
works  on  subjects  rdating  to  it.  Hardly  eoald  ke  6a^  k^ 
mora  fortunately  placed ;  for  about  a  twejismwitk  sfov««o 
theyoun^GiUy  (Friedrkh)  retaracd  from  Us  to8«vhvsl» 
imaginatioo  warmed  b^  his  reeent  stodira,  aad  6mb  b*  < 
was  that  Schinkel  derived  his  beat  fasrtraction,  sad  ^t€«^ 

theory  and  prMtioe  prevailed  akmost  nnivcfmlly.  f'^r^^ 
Gilly  was  a  tnily  genial  mind,  who  was  amhiiiKii  «f  c^'' 
ing  arehttecture  to  the  level  of  the  other  arts  sf  4mf^  ^ 
to  bring  it  into  fanmedlate  contact  wHh  thns,  «b«*m  ■  ** 
then,  and  perhaps  now  is.  too  muth  rtfardtd  m «*<■&* ' 
apart  from  and  tedependeot  of  them.  Wliai  GiOj  ka*  ' 
would  have  achieved  m  his  proftmion  csa  only  hrcm|p««n-. 
for  he  died  wiihm  two  yreia  after  his  irmra,  A^*^.  ^^* 
before  be  had  completed  hia  thirtieth  ymr.  Im«mr  ^-'•'; 
to  inherit  the  fame  that  might  else  perha|ia  hsse  brc*  ^'^'^ 
lietween  them. 

Although  so  young,  Schhikd  had  been  bMHd  by  G-« 
to  superintend  the  excoution  of  aome  ef  hm  laiMar^  ^ 
aflmr  W  death,  ha  eoolhmed  the  a^^— — »>  Ba-«l  » 
quired  such  pr«»«cienry  in  prarfire  it  wmM  ••*  Wm  "t 


with  an  ardent  relish  for  hia  art,  more  fihtrsl  mi 
idea  of  its  powen  as  a  fine  art  than  were  ^em 
tsined  in  tme  dajs,  when  a  system  of 
'  almost 
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8CHIZ08TOMA,  a  fctdk  gtam  of  foiril  gMtvopoda 
(Bronn).  Induded  in  EMWiphiuiif,  or  PlearotoBaria  bj 
other  writers.     Found  in  the  palaeoioic  ttrata. 

SCHLEGEL,  AUGUST  WILHELM  VON,  wm  do- 
•oended  from  a  fiunilj  in  whidi  leaning  and  literuy  fame 
had  been  heneditarj  durimr  tOTend  generationi,  in  Germany 
aa  well  as  in  Denmark,  where  a  branch  of  the  ftmilv  settled 
earlr  in  the  past  centoiy.  His  &ther  was  John  Adolphus 
Schlegel,  D.D.,  who  died  m  1793,  as  Superintendent  General 
of  the  liutherui  Chnrch  of  Hano?er.  John  Adolphus  had 
four  sons,  Charles  Angnstns  Manrice,  soperintendcnt^raieral 
at  Harborg,  in  Hanorer,  who  died  in  1826 ;  John  Charles 
Fiirchtegott,  one  of  the  coondllors  at  the  Ecclesiastical 
Coort  at  Hanover,  and  well-known  as  the  author  of  '  Hano- 
versdies  Kirchenrecht '  (The  Eodesisstical  Law  of  Hanover), 
3  yr6l».  8to.,  1801-1805,  and  '  Das  Kirchenrecht  tod  Nord- 
Deutschland,'  (The  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  Northern  Gei^ 
many),  3  vols.  8to.,  1828-32,  &c.,  who  died  b  1831 ;  Ao- 
custus  William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ;  and  lastly 
Frederic  Charles  William,  who  obtained  a  lame  still  more  lolid 
though  less  brilliant  than  his  eldest  brother. 

Augustas  William  was  bom  at  Hanover  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
temb^,  1767,  and  after  having  received  a  careful  education 
was  sent  to  Gottinmi  to  study  divinity,  which  ha  soon 
abandoned  to  devote liis  time  to  philoloaqr.  Thou^  7<"^» 
he  was  no  common  chMrical  scholar,  for  his  Latin  dusertation 
on  the  geography  of  Homer  was  highly  thought  of  by  Yoss, 
the  most  competent  judge  of  his  age  on  that  subject,  and 
Heine  intrusted  him  with  making  an  faidez  to  hb  edition  of 
Viml.  For  some  yean  Schlegel  lectured  at  the  university 
of  Uottinaen  :  his  contributions  to  Biirger's  <  Akademie  der 
Schooen  Kiinste '  (especially  his  poem  *  Ariadne,'  and  his 
esmy  on  Dante),  and  to  Schiller's  '  Musen-Almanach '  and 
*  Horcn,'  especially  his  translations  from  Dnle  with  com- 
BKntaries,  secured  him  an  honourable  lank  among  the  best 
writers  of  Gennany.  In  1797  he  published  the  fint  volume 
of  his  translation  of  Shakespere.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Hnmaniora  in  the  university  of  Jena, 
and  continuing  his  litersiy  activity  he  soon  placed  himself 
among  the  lenders  of  German  literatnre.  He  remained  at 
Jena  till  1802,  a  friend  of  Schiller,  and  an  adnurer  of  Gothe 
then  at  Weimar,  who,  however,  did  not  return  the  sentiment 
Pushed  by  ambitam,  Schleael  left  the  little  town  of  Jena,  and 
repaired  to  Bvlm,  where  be  gave  public  lectures  to  a  mixed 
but  highly  mtelllsent  public  oo  I  iterature  and  the  fine  arts.  He 
remained  there  tilT  1 805,  having  meanwhile  imbibed  that  puerile 
pasikm  for  little  coort  distlnctioas,  titles,  and  crosses,  which 
in  later 
Amoni 
frooi 

tkm  of  his  translation  of 'iShak«q)ere*s  plays,  the  * Athenftum,' 
a  critical  review,  which  he  edited  with  his  brother  Frederic, 
and  whidi  dkl  a  great  deal  of  good  towards  purifying  the 
taste  of  the  public ;  *  Gedichte '  (Poems),  Tubingen,  1800 ; 
'  Musen-Almanach,'  which  he  edited  tc^ether  with  Tieck, 
and  in  which  he  fiist  betrayed  his  growing  tendency  towards 
Romanism  and  mysticism ;  *  Voriesungen  Uber  Literatur  und 
Kunst  des  Zeitalters,'  (Lectures  on  the  Liteimture  and  the 
Fine  Arts  of  the  Age),  which  appeared  in  the  *  Europa,'  a 
review  edited  by  Frederic  Schk»el.  In  1806  he  made  the 
>fMadame 


aoquafaitanceof] 


»deStael.Hol8tein.  Surpriaed  at  find- 


inr  ao  rare  a  combination  of  deep  learning,  unoomsaon  poetical 
tatents,  and  the  manners  of  a  courtier  as  SchlMel  prcacntid, 


she  became  his  sincere  fnend,  and  he  hencelbrth  accompanied 

her  during  several  years  on  her  travels  through  various  parts 

The  reciprocal  influence  of  tMsa  two  distin- 

'         be 


*  during  I 
of  Europe. 

gttished  persons  upon  eJKh  other  was  very  great,  and  may 
traced  in  their  woiis :  the  result  was,  that  he  made  her  poi 


lar  in  Germany,  and  she  brought  him  out  in  Frsnoa,  where 
his  vanity  afterwards  met  witn  so  much  gratificatioo«  At 
her  suggestion  he  published  in  French  a  comparison  between 
^e  Phddre  of  Racine  and  the  Hi ppolrtaa  of  Euripides,  and 
thb  work  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  mm  among 
the  French.  In  1808  Schle|;el  delivered  at  Vienna  a  course 
of  lectures  on  dramatic  art  which  are  an  everlasting  monument 
of  his  genhis.  They  were  published  under  the  title  *  Vor> 
lasoagen  iiber  Dnunatische  R vast  and  Literatur,*  Heidelberv, 
ia09>1811,  8  vols,  in  8vo. ;  2nd  editioo,  1817.  A  new  col- 
lection of  bis  poems  appeared  in  1811,  2nd  editkm,  1820, 
among  which  are  his  masterpieces,  Arion,  Pygmalkm,  Saint 
Loesa,  and  others.  At  thai  time  Sdri^l  and  his  brother 
FVvderic  had  alrsady  sneceeded  in  Ibundrng,  in  opposition  to 
eonuaoiuy  called  clsssioal,  the  modem  romantic 


school  01  poetry  md  ilae  arte  whlGh  had  Hieriigh,iii|i^ 
measure,  m  the  depressed  stale  of  Geimsnj  snd  *»^ 
wishes  of  the  people  for  a  moral,  leligiea^  wd  pbtttd  » 
generation.  The  brothers  Schlegel  wcrs  csaaiiM  ■ 
enthusiastical  natriots,  and  Augustas  Wiffiam  hailagii^ii 
to  depredate  the  French  diama  and  to  call  Moiiirs  s  Mmto. 
bank,  at  a  time  when  such  liberties  sset  with  panAsMiv 
cruel  persecution  from  the  French  invaden,  his  asmr  btm* 
popular  toa  degree  whidi  he  would  perimps  act  hsve  wopm 
at  another  tiase.  '  Das  Dentacbe  Muaenm/  a  rstisv  mM 
the  brothers  Schlegd  feanded  in  1812,  wm  tkt  (a^tf 
orsan  of  the  new  school,  and  the  mkUle  ages  hsesat  tb  ■. 
exhaustible  source  where  the  rclbnners  qnwiched  tWiri^ 
for  piety,  sentimentality,  and  chivaliy,  and  whence  ikj  Aw 
forth  eveiything  except  that  rode  power  aoAsasdAsvtW 
unoorrnpted  feelings  which  forass  the  tine  charaei9  rf  aii 
age.  Gothe,  who  never  called  himadf  a  rn— lit  pait  te 
was  neverthdesB  the  fint  of  all,  knew  that  chHsray  nvt 
better  then  the  devout  Frederic,  or  the  r  ITi  laiMSii  A«^ 
William  Schlegd.  The  exdtement  of  1818  ^nkmH  i 
strange  efiect  upon  Augustus  William :  he  aeecpisd  s  ■a*^ 
taryship  finom  Bemadotto,  the  crowa-prinea  sf  Svidn.  i^ 
wrote  pdtticd  essays.  No  sooner  however  trm  Pan  tut 
than  he  repaired  to  the  coantiy-seat  whither  Madsswdr  $;»; 
had  retired,  and  kept  her  comnany  till  her  death  •  l*.* 
She  remembered  him  in  her  wilL  About  that  tiar  kr  «a» 
placed  among  the  titular  nobility  of  Gennany,  the  priii>r  ^' 
which  consiste  in  putting  the  preposatioa  'Vou'  Wf«««« 
the  Christian  and  the  femily  naase  of  the  pcrssa  Am  ^su- 
guished. 

In  1819,  Augustus  William  von  Schkfdwm  sffnsiP! 
professor  of  historr  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  wkick  kad  .ue 
been  founded  b^  tne  king  of  Prussia :  it  Is  not  kasws  wkj  y 
was  made  professor  of  history,  for  be  had  aevcr  wncn  m 
history.  He  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  poet,  bat  itiU  whuw 
of  the  honour  of  being  a  European  anther,  hs  pafcrjswi 
several  critical  essays— of  nndoobted  mcril^  hsav«ir>  a 
foveign  knguages.  Such  are,  *  La  Cumouiail  6tk^ 
Vierge,  etles  Miradea  deSt.  Doatai<}ne:  TaUcsa^tJw 
de  Fiesole ;  avec  une  notice  snr  la  Vie  da  Pcinlr^'  Pwk  1»)*. 
fol. ;  an  esmy  on  the  femoas  VeswtiM  hones,  «M  ^ 
declared  to  be  of  Greek  workmanship,  la  llslisa,  is  "W 
'Btbliotccaltaliana;'  ^Rdflaxions  sor  TEtade  deiUarva 
Asiatiques,  adrcsstes  h  Sir  J.  Madntoah,  sairies  6*W0  U(t« 
4  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,'  Boon,  1832,  ke.  To  md  n  -r 
works,  however,  he  devoted  only  part  of  hb  toae*  tar  rm 
previous  to  his  appointment  at  Bonn,  and  at  the  si||ua«  -i 
his  brother  Freoeric,  he  had  msdo  np  his  adad  is  aa<v 
Sanscrit  He  soon  attracted  a  aanll  amnbcr  sf  mi^^ 
round  him,  and  thua  became  one  of  the  priacipsl  ftmmtnt 
of  the  study  of  that  language  in  Getmany:  dM  &*^ 
printing-office  at  Bona  owes  its  foundation  to  tfchkgd,  vw.  a 
is  sski,  purchased  the  types  at  his  own  expense.  Akihflct 
he  did  not  attain  the  exact  knowledge  of  that  dificalt  Imfii^* 
by  which  Bopp  and  Lassen  have  distinguished  theuHlm.  w 
was  yet  no  contemptible  Sanscrit  scholar,  sad  sv|av4  K^ 
and  others  m  his  geaersi  views :  snd  it  may  he  sai4  tka  s> 
priadpal  merit  connsted  in  encouraging  stadenis  ai  ^9 
them  in  pursnmg  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zead.  Mn 
and  other  Indo-Persian  languagea.  Schlegd  in  kit  an  t« 
assisted  by  the  superior  learning  of  Pisfisasr  ImmtL  Ai 
carir  ss  1820  he  founded  the'Indische  Bihliothi^/s  m«« 
exclusivdy  devoted  to  Indiaa  languages  sad  mt»i^i^ 
Spedmensof  Schlegd's  Sanscrit  scholaraUp  are,  *  Bmsym^ 
with  a  Latin  translation  snd  critiod  notes,  Baaa,  IStf .  1^ 
gavad-Gita,'  on  epmode  of  the  cdehrated  ladisa  epr  Ub^ 
bhsnta.'  It  ia  especially  to  his  endenfoan  la  F"»« 
study  of  the  Indian  languages,  ss  well  as  to  seme  «f  k  •  <^ 
tied  essays  on  sulgecUoonnected  with  tha  fine  smsatffir^ 
that  Schlegd  owes  the  great  estaea  which  hs  mf^H  a 
thkcountry.  Some  time  before  his  death,  whkh  tod  yn^v  ■ 
May,  1846,  he  poblidied  « Essab  fitidniias  sc  ta«i|n 
Bonn,  1842,  8vo. 

•Schlegd  ranks  hiah  among  the  hrfe  posta  sf  G<f««* 
« Arion'  is  a  wonderful  romance  or  Ubd,  if  the  et^nm^ 
can  at  all  be  applied  to  such  aprodMtsoa ;  sad  ^  wmusv 
little  pieces  of  perfection.  The  smoothnem  of  hinpi^.  ** 
his  elegant  deameas,  have  not  bean  wmy 
But  as  a  genius  he  stands  for  bdow  the  giaat  Isadi 
literature ;  he  could  appredala  the  gimid  aai 
he  was  unable  to  crsate  it,  as  his  tiMdy  of  hm  ^•^ 
He  must  have  fdt  his  own  eomparatm  w^bea  •^ 
he  cdled  Gothe  a  god.    Next  toCsant  Flsam,Sciktr** 
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S.  m^rieans  is  foand  od  turfy  bogs  in  Great  Britnn.  It 
hta  a  round  naked  atem,  ironi  5  to  10  spikelets,  collected  into 
a  terminal  roundish  head,  oyertopped  by  the  lower  bract ;  the 
glumes  scabrous  at  the  keel.  The  stem  is  clothed  at  the  base 
with  dark-brown  smooth  shining  scales,  some  of  which  ter- 
minate in  setaceous  erect  leaves,  which  are  shorter  than  the 
stem.  The  glumes  are  dark-brown  or  black.  This  is  the 
fUKaryKpayis  of  Theophrastus,  Hisi,  Phnt,  4.  18. 

(Babington,  Manual  if  British  Botany;  Fraas,  Synopiis 
PUmtarttm  Florae  Ckusicae,) 

SCHOOLS,  INFANT.  In  the  article  Schools,  P.  C. 
p.  88,  in  speaking  of  the  foundation  of  the  Infant  Schools  at 
New  Lanark,  it  is  said  that  Robert  Owen  *  was  aided  in  form- 
ittg  the  idea  by  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Turner,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who,  in  the  year  1818,  when  in  conver- 
sation  with  Mr.  Owen,  remarked  that  in  her  attention  to  the 
education  of  girls,  she  had  frequently  wished  some  means 
could  be  adopted  for  getting  poor  children  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  parents  at  an  earlier  age,  before  they  had 
formed  bttd  habits  at  home  and  among  the  idle  children 
around  them.  Much  was  said  on  both  ndes  on  the  desira^ 
bleness  of  infant«!hools,  whidi  Mr.  Owen  immediatelj  es* 
tablished  on  his  retum  to  Lanark.' 

The  author  of  the  article  Schools  has  infonned  the  editor 
of  the  F.  C.  that  his  authority  for  this  statement  was  a  writ- 
ten communication  from  the  Rev.  William  Turner  before- 
mentioned  .  The  statement  however  is  proved  to  be  erroneous 
by  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Owen  gave  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1816.     Henry  Brougham,  now 


Orders  in  the  Metropolis,  June  1816.' 

Mr.  Owen  stated  before  the  committee  that  he  had  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  education  of  children  for  twenty-five 
years,  but  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  any  of  his  plans 
mto  execution  till  after  he  went  to  New  Lanark.  He  stated  that 
he  had  been  upwards  of  sixteen  years  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  cotton-mills  there,  and  that  there  were  444  children  in  his 
schools  at  the  time  when  he  was  examined  (1816)  of  from 
three  to  ten  years  of  age,  inclusive.  As  to  the  oriffin  of  these 
■chools  he  says,  *  I  have  been  led  in  the  establishment  at 
Lanark,  to  reccive  children  at  the  age  of  three  yean,  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  acquiring  bad 
fiabits,  which  ther  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  ramble  m  the  streeti  amone  children  who  were  ill 
inatnieted,  and  whose  habiti  were  bad ;  and  also  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  giving  them  good  habits,  and  for  settling  the  know- 
ledge they  aoqmre  more  firmly  in  their  minds.  They  are 
oontittued  in  the  school  upwards  of  seven  years.' 

Mr.  Owen  gave  the  following  account  of  the  management 
of  the  schools:— 

'  The  children  are  received  mto  a  preparatory  or  training 
school  at  the  age  of  three,  in  which  they  are  perpetually 
•uperintended,  to  prevent  them  an^uiring  bad  habits,  to  ^ve 
them  good  ones,  and  to  form  their  dispositions  to  mutual  kmd- 
ness  and  a  sincere  desire  to  contribute  all  in  thdr  power  to 
benefit  each  other.  These  eflects  are  chiefly  accomnlished 
by  example  and  practice,  precept  being  found  of  litUe  use, 
and  not  comprehended  by  them  at  Uiis  early  age.  The 
children  are  taught  also  whatever  may  be  supposed  useful  that 
they  can  understand,  and  this  instruction  is  combined  with  as 
much  amusement  aa  is  found  to  be  requisite  for  their  health, 
and  to  render  them  active,  cheerful,  and  happy,  fond  of  the 
achool  and  of  their  instructon.  The  school  m  bad  weather  is 
held  in  apartments  properly  arranged  for  the  purpose ;  but  in 
fine  weatner  the  children  are  much  out  of  ooors,  that  they 
may  have  the  benefit  of  suflicient  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
In  this  training  school  the  children  remain  two  or  three 
Tears,  according  to  their  bodily  strength  and  mental  capacity. 
When  they  have  attained  so  much  strength  and  instruction  as 
to  enable  them  to  unite  without  creating  confusion  with  the 
Toungest  classes  in  the  superior  school,  uey  are  admitted  into 
It;  and  in  this  school  they  are  taught  to  read,  ivrite,  account, 
and  th^  g;irls,  in  addition,  to  sew ;  but  the  leading  object  in 
this  more  advanced  stage  of  their  instruction  is  to  form  their 
Imbits  and  dispositions.  The  children  generally  attend  this 
superior  day  sctiool  till  they  are  ten  years  old ;  and  they  are 
Instructed  m  healthy  and  useful  amusemenU  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  day  durinc  the  whole  of  thb  latter  period.' 

In  the  year  1819  Henry  Brougham,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Joaepb  Wilson,  John  Smith  (who  had  seen  the 
^bools  at  New  Lsnark  hve  years  previously),  Joseph  Wilson, 


and  other  gentiemcn,  estaUiahed,  by 
themselves,  a  school  in  Brewer's  Green  (now  Vinccat  Sav' 
Totiiill  Fields,  Westmmster,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  (>•.., 
schools  at  New  Lanark ;  and  James  Bochaaaa,  sb  esprrv.  t 
teacher  in  those  schools,  came  to  London,  with  Mr  f>«fst 
approbation,  to  superintend  the  new  srbool. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1820,  an  in&nt  school  was  0fvT««  x 
(iuaker  Street,  Spitalfields,  London.  This  admal  «« ■«-«, 
blished  at  the  sole  expense  of  Joseph  Wilson,  abnre  »•. 
tioned.  Samuel  Wilderspin  snd  his  wife  wov  rr^-v*  • 
mansffe  the  school,  and  their  salaries  were  fixed  and  ;■■'  , 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilderspin  had  been  pre«ioosir  t  r.t^x  -i 
a  mercantile  house  in  the  city.  He  remained  in  thb  f .^v  • 
some  years,  and  published  a  small  work  *  On  the  Impv*.  .• 
of  educating  the  Infant  Poor  from  the  age  of  eigbtm  ayt* 
to  seven  years,  containing  an  account  of  the  SnUi«  ..• 
Infant  Scnool,  and  the  new  System  of  Instructisa  tl*** 
adopted.  By  S.  Wilderspin,  master  of  the  above  r*  " 
12mo.,  2nd  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  Lood  .  >a ' 
The  first  edition  wasprobablj^  published  in  182S,  bat  «i  u'^ 
no  evidence.  Mr.  Wilderspin  was  afterwards  eaiplo,v<  i 
delivering  lectures  on  infant  education,  in  sstittiiiy  is  .  • 
cstablishinent  of  new  schools,  and  in  otherwise  ntmit  t^  -s, 
cause  of  infant  education  in  all  parts  of  Great  BntsiB  »  t^ 
as  in  London.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  master  of  tite  Wrv &r .  • 
infant  school  about  twenty  years,  and  then  went  lo  .\b>'.i 

A  pension  of  100/.  a  year  was  granted  (Aoiruftt,  l««t  •! 
Mr.  Wilderspin  by  the  Queen ;  and  Lord  Bnwffaia  U  -: 
on  the  8rd  of  August,  1846,  in  the  Iloiue  of  Lonli,  ma.u  •'  • 
remarks  on  Robert  Owen's  right  to  be  oonsideml  ihf  ioc  •' 
of  infant  schools,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Lansdovar  r 
cided,  Mr.  Wilderspin  published  in  the  *  Times*  wn^'m  *\ 
August  6,  1846,  two  lettcra,  one  to  Lord  Broofrhaa  an  »•• 
other  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  in  the  former  of  •  n  f  •  A'  * 
Wilderepin  says — *  With  regard  to  Robert  Owen  and  ibr «. "  < 
which  Buchanan  brought  from  Lanark,  your  Lordthxp  %mi  jt 
aware  that  the  room  at  Brewer's  Green  was  called  a  d^.-^. 
as  was  also  the  one  afterwards  established  in  Vmcmt  >  -^  • 
and  that  both  contained  a  mere  asaemblsge  of  diddfn  «*' ..: 
ages  from  two  to  fourteen,  and  were  in  fact  vbai  t^i 
iwsed  to  be,  mere  asylums  as  a  refuge  for  destiuits <i  -i 
iHit  not  infant  schools  conducted  on  the  system  oow  rL»-  " 
infant  school  system.  Buchanan  did  not  beeow  s»  -  •  : 
teacher,  nor  did  his  school  become  an  infimt  srhmi  la'  ■' 
had  been  re-organized  by  me,  and  be  himself  had  hrr  » 
strocted  by  me  at  the  expms  desire  of  the  romfaiUft.  I  « 
system  therefore  which  Buchanan  taught  was  noc  Mr  <  ^  ■ 
nor  his  own,  but  mine.  If  therefore  your  Loniitif  sru* 
to  sUte  that  Oberlin,  Fellenberg,  or  Robert  Owra.  ««  • 
founder  or  inventor  of  the  present  infimt  school  s;«t(«. «  • 
its  various  arrangements,  details,  and  hnplcmraii,  1  s-«< 
demur  to  your  Lordship's  dedsion,'  &c.  Dated  Banos-i  ^ 
Humber,  August  6,  1846. 

In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Wildenpin,  in  the  peAer  ^'^ 
book  before  mentioned,  says,  *  I  do  not  know  with  iik» ':' 
idea  [of  establishing  infant  schools]  originated,  nor  d»  1 1  Ak 
it  of  much  importance  to  know  this.*  *  The  first  tafrai  •t  •« 
that  we  heard  of  in  this  country  was  eslshliakcd  M  ^  >^ 
minster,  in  the  year  1819.  The  master  of  that  uMianv  • 
J.  Buchanan,  who  came  from  Mr.  Owen's  catsblisharet  « 
New  Lanark.'  That  Mr.  Wilderspin  made  alientiaat  oi 
also  improvements  in  some  respects,  in  the  miem,  v  > 
readily  admitted ;  but  from  the  evidcBoe  whtcb  ksi  *'*« 
quoted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  leadfaig  prindplfs  of  ■  '•< 
education  had  been  developed  and  the  estabjyimraff  »  *-' 
schools  accomplished  before  Mr.  Wilderspin  wm  fossr^  - 
the  pufMiits  for  which  the  British  public  are  so  mwi  u*  *^ 
to  him.  His  laboura  in  the  cause  of  iaimt  cdantcfl  «« 
described  and  highly  praised  in  the  *  Journal  of  YA^nr  • 
vol.  v.,  p.  131,  &c.  Of  the  inftnt  schoob  cstabfai^  • 
Oberlin  in  the  Bsn  de  la  Roche  an  account  is  also  ^^  *  '^ 
*  Journal  of  Education,'  vol.  i.,  p  S6S,  Ibc.  [Oasaui.  T  ( 

SCLSNU'RUS,  a  genus  of^fishcs  Ibi^  in  th»  L.  * 
day.   (Agassis.) 

SCIENOIOES,  a  fiunUy  of  AcantimpCeiyfMi  ««-  * 
fishes,  of  which  the  genus  Seiaema  is  the  tjpe.  1V<  ^^ 
closely  allied  to  the  perches,  and  irsemhle  thr«  »  ^''  * 
general  characters,  but  difler  in  listing  no  tfvlh  sa  tW  •  ••* 
and  palatines.  The  preoperele  is  dmlkwlali^,  t^  -■- ' 
is  armed  with  spines ;  the  bonce  of  the  fcce  and  brad  srt  t..i 
cavernous,  forming  a  protruding  snout. 

The  SdenoiileM  are  divided  into  thoie  kavlag  i«*  '  ^ 
fins  and  such  as  have  only  one.     In  ihr  firvl  srtti«  •  "■* 
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mganll,  fraenbhwhite,  uidie«leintlienilior  tbelbfki 
of  the  branches. 

S.  flMWKf,  Annual  Knawe),  hu  •abdeeandrous  flowen,  aeg- 
BMBta  of  the  calyx  of  the  finiit,  fiatent  acute,  with  a  rery 
membranoiiB  margin  as  long  as  their  tube.  The  styles  are 
longer  than  the  stamens,  the  stem  green  and  rejieatediy 
di^ostomoos.  The  flower  green,  often  solitary.  It  is  found 
in  sandy  fields  in  Great  Britain.  The  Swedes  and  Germans 
inhale  the  mpour  arinng  from  a  decoction  of  this  plant  u  a 
can  fat  the  toothache. 

8.permm$  has  decandrous  flowers,  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
of  the  fruit  closed,  obtuse,  with  white  and  membranous  edges. 
The  styles  are  usually  shorter  than  the  stamens.  The  stem 
nearly  simd[e,  or  irregularly  branched,  procumbent,  and 
glanoous.  The  flowers  men  and  white  Tariegated.  It  is 
found  in  sandy  places  in  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  in  England. 
The  Polish  oocbinMl  (Coocut  Poloniau)  is  frequently  found 
on  the  roots  and  leayes  of  this  plsnt  in  the  summer  months. 
The  seeds  of  these  plants  only  require  to  be  sown  in  the  open 
border.  None  of  the  species  are  worth  cultivating  except  in 
botanical  collections. 

(Don,  Gardener**  JXct. ;  Babtngton,  Mam.  Brit.  Bof.) 

SCLERO'CHLOA  (from<ncXj|p6c  <  hard/ and  x^^'grsss'), 
a  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe  Festucineae.  It  has 
unequal  acute  membranous  dumes.  The  outer  palea  with 
6  fiunt  but  distinct  and  parallelnerves,  membranous,  cylindrical 
below,  unarmed,  often  keeled  at  the  tip  or  with  a  very  minute 
mucro.    The  styles  are  terminal. 

S.  maritinui  has  a  branched  panicle,  the  lowennost  branches 
In  pairs  or  simple,  the  branches  alternately  erect,  the  spike- 
leti  linear,  adpressed,  from  4  to  8  flowered,  the  rachis  terete, 
the  outer  palea  obtuse,  apiculate,  the  midrib  not  reaching  the 
apex,  the  root  stoloniferous,  fibrous,  with  rootmff  or  ascending 
scions.  It  is  found  on  sea-coasts  and  damp  places  in  Great 
Britain. 

S.  dUUmi  is  the  Oiyeeria  of  Smith.  It  hss  a  brsnched 
nanicle,  the  branches  elongated,  ulUmately  spreading  or  de- 
&xed,  the  lowermost  in  fours  or  fives,  the  spikelets  linear, 
from  3  to  6  flowered,  the  outer  palea  obtuse,  the  midrib  not 
teaching  to  the  apex,  the  root  fibrous  without  rooting  scioos. 
It  Is  found  on  sandy  sea-shores  in  Englsnd. 

5.  oroevMbeiu  is  known  by  its  ovate  lanceolate  compact 
panicle,  linear  lanceolate  spikelets  of  about  4  flowers,  the 
nchis  lerote,  angular,  the  outer  palea  obtuse,  with  an  apiculus 
formed  bv  the  extremity  of  the  dorsal  nerve;  the  root  is 
fibrous ;  the  flower  large.  It  is  found  in  salt  marshes  in  Britain. 

There  are  six  British  species  of  this  genus. 

SCLERODERMI,  the  second  family  of  Plectognathoos 
fishes  (such  as  have  incomplete  and  soldered  jaws).  The 
Selerodermi  are  distinguished  by  their  conical  or  pyramidal 
snouts,  endiuf^  in  a  small  mouth,  with  disdnct  teetn  in  each 
jaw.     The  skm  is  rouffh,  or  covered  with  large  hard  scales. 

The  first  division  of  PUctognaihi  is  named  Gynmodtmtei. 
The  fishes  included  m  it  have  no  trae  teeth,  but  a  substitute 
in  a  lamellated  substance  resemblinff  ivoiy,  which  coven  the 
Jawa.  It  indodes  the  Tkrodbi,  Uie  ZModbn,  the  Otthoffo- 
ruemi,  or  svn-fish,  and  other  genera. 

The  Sckrodermi  are  mosUv  tropical  fishes,  and  are  re- 


One  genus  only  occ 
'  I  Dilutes, 


narkable  for  their  brilliant  coloun. 

In  the  British  seas,  and  that  but  very  rarely]  the  naluiei,  or 
file-fish,  is  the  one  alluded  to.  The  Ottraeian  is  remarkable 
for  having  ita  body  clothed  in  an  inflexible  armour  of  hard 
plates,  the  tdl-fins,  mouth,  and  gill-openings  passing  through 
ooles  in  its  coat  of  mail. 

SCLE'RODUS,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  upper 
Silurian  strata  of  Ludlow,  ftc.  (Agassis.) 

SCLOFE'NDRUM,  a  genus  of  ferns  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Aspleneae.  The  son  elongate,  straight,  and  two  to- 
gether. The  indusia  of  each  pairopenmg  towards  each  other. 

8»  pidgare,  Hart's  tongue,  b  a  particniariy  handsome  and 
ornamental  fern,  and  very  diflerent  from  every  other  British 
apecies.  It  is  universally  and  abundantly  distributed  through- 
out the  British  isles.  It  is  verjr  commonly  found  on  old  walls 
and  ruins.  It  is  also  found  m  Europe,  sparingly  towards 
the  North  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  however 
described  as  growing  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  South  America. 
l*he  roots  are  black,  stout,  and  very  long  and  strong,  the 
rhisoma  is  tufted,  blackish,  scaly,  almost  spherical,  the 
young  fronds  make  their  appearance  in  Anril,  growing  in  an 
erect  position ;  by  degrees  they  become  boriaontsl,  and  at 
last  pendulous.  They  arrive  at  maturity  at  the  end  of  Sen- 
tember,  and  ooottnoe  In  full  vigour  throughout  the  whole 
The  fecw  of  the  frond  is  linear,  elongated,  and  quite 


undivided,  acute  at  the  apex,  and  oordale  M  the  \mt.  TW 
fern  is  the  Pk^BUii  of  Ray  and  all  obkr  hntsnisfc  h  w 
once  much  in  vogue  as  a  medicfaM ;  Bay  mantisBs  ii  •  ■ 
astringent,  and  speaks  of  its  healinff  powtta,  eppU  »  • 
ointment  to  wounds  and  ulcers.  lightroot  says  ii  u  arc  r 
the  country  people  in  Scotland  as  a  vulnamy  far  bam  o 
scalds,  and  we  learn  fhim  the  Flore  Fnn^  thsi  ii  ■  mi 
in  Frsnce  as  an  astringent  in  cases  of  diaiihiM  ad  k^»> 
rhsffe. 

(Newman,  BrUftk  Fem$;  Babington,  Mmml^  At^ 
Boianv,) 
lORI 


SCORPiEKA,  a  genus  of 


fishes  of  the  family  Lorioati. 
pressed,  and  more  or  lem  i 


Their 


the  body  is  oblong  and  aoaly.  On  the  I 
fin;  the branchiostegoos membrane  hi 
jaws  and  palatinee  are  amed  with 
resde  mostly  on  rock^  grounds, 
small  fish.  One  only  mhabits  our  aeaa,  and  is  vviy  mv.  -v 
Ber^rylt,  or  Norway  naddock,  a  fish  reaenibliag  the  bm««  t- . 
attaining  a  length  of  two  feet  and  more.  la  me  Mh> 
terrsnean  are  some  beautifully-coloored  apecies  of  tha  fnv 
SCOTLAND,  CHURCH  OF.  The  constitaiiB  <rf  tki 
chureh  has  been  considered  under  the  heads  of  Ganaii  U 
SBMBLT,  P.  C,  and  Saasiov,  Kibk,  P.C.  Aa  upwaK 
pordon  of  its  history,  throwing  liffht  on  its  psseBtpaabBB  » 
nsrrated  under  the  head  Fan  Cnuncn,  P.C.&     h  m 


only  chronologicallr  to  mentioo  the  chief  evoNs  is  » 
history  of  the  chureh.  The  main  straggles ef  the  nknatm 
in  Scotland  date  at  the  mkhUe  of  the  aixteanth  emirv.  • « 
1st  August,  1660,  a  convention  pnriiamcnt  sbolkhK  » 
Romish  hierarchy,  and  on  90th  December  of  the  ssaw  mr 
the  fint  general  assembly  was  held  in  Edinbaifk.  h  ^ 
ensumg  year,  the  *  Fust  Book  of  Discipline,'  still  sa  mpvue 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  the  eatstiKAeH  (hvts  »: 
the  various  sects  into  whidi  the  PreabytcrissM  of  Scvdmd  ■• 
now  divided,  was  compiled.  The  fnndame^al  prar*  >«  f 
the  reformed  church  were  passed  inio  an  art  of  usrii^^  a 
1667  (Act  1667,  c.  8),  with  the  title  :*  The  CMm-i  j 
the  Faith  and  Doctrine  believed  and  uosssssid  bv  tk  Iv 


}  Prosbyterian  polity  was  at  laaathtrtsb^H 
1699  (c.  114),  caiM  'RslifieBtias  d  9> 


testants  of  Scotland,  exhibited  to  the'  Eatales  a/  tk  ■» 
Pteliament,  and  be  their  nublickVotk  anthoriaed.  sss  Dnr- « 
grounded  on  the  infallible  Word  of  God.'  TUi  eoafln-.'^a 
however  had  more  reference  to  doctrine  than  I»ch«f4  p»  " 
It  condemned  ooroe  of  the  man  usoniiuewt  fcaaam  if  n^ 
system  of  the  abjured  hienrchy,  but  did  net  essasa  «« 
announcement  of  the  new  mtem  of  cknreb  gumaswai.  Xii 
eariy  constitution  of  the  ^orch  as  approved  af  by  £asB  0^ 
his  friends,  admitted  of  a  diflerenee  oi  grades,  esum  rii-r- 
men  being  cslled  *  Supeiintendenta  *  ef  Pkoriacen  vsn 
actually  or  nearly  oorreaponded  with  the  booads  sf  iW  •• 

bishoprics.    Ther 

by  the  act  of  1699 

LiberUeofthetrewKIrk:  of  GcMrall  and  ^jaodtf  .^-i» 
blies:  of  Presbyteries:  of  Disripline.*  InlheMsaas' 
those  who  hnd  been  the  aealons  derieal  wppsrisw  d  tt> 
reformation  expected  that  the  tewpeialliies  or  the  U^ 
Catholic  church,  or  at  leaat  a  eoMMcrable  psftaa  <f  tW«. 
would  be  applied  to  ecdeaiastical 
system.  They  found  however  that  t 
assisted  in  the  demolition  of  the  eld  i 
views.  They  spoke  of  thb  notion  aa  *a< 
and  kept  by  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  apail  «s  i 
After  some  hard  strokes,  in  which  the  naliaBat  **<« 
fovourof  Preabyterianism  was  driven  Tory  nsa 
break,  Episcopacy  was  re  established  by  the 
1619.  In  1637,  the  edehrated  Litnrgy,  caKSrtM  k  U« 
and  West,  on  prindplea  nearer  apprancUng  ta  tW  M^^ 
Catholic  forms  than  thoae  of  the  Engfiah  litanr.msa^  * 
convulsions  which  ended  in  the  civil  war  and  the  W'**''  ^ 
of  Presbrtcty.  On  this  cceasion,  tftat  fan  -^  ^ 
which  the  Covenanten  received  froa  ihr  ar^^ 
a  owing  to  their  dmd  ef  a  pin  ^  !««•"* 
the   hierarchy.      On   the  n 


churca   lands  to  tlie   hierarchy.      On 
Chariea  II.,  all  the  acts  of  the  prevtoua  ruifn  i 
the  year  169S  were  *  rescinded  *  or  repealed,  aad 
the  Episcopal  Ibrm  of  church  govrranwiit  was 
persecutions  that  aroae  out  of  the  afi 
system  on  a  people  who  ahoorred  it 
stringently  it  was  euforeed  en  them  by 
known  in  hiatory.    These  laws  were  n 
manner  to  satidy  the  Pieshjlwiiain,  kj  Iht 
jMsea  tQ  all  who  Mbred  with  the  esuhA 
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df  which  the  flnt,  cdled  in  the  Committee's  Report  PmbKe 
CStneral  lighti,  embivoes  such  as  ore  of  use  to  all  Teasels 

edng  the  coasts ;  while  the  second,  called  Harbtmr  or  Local 
hts,  includes  such  as  are  intended  speciallj  for  the  use  of 
vessels  resorting  to  particular  ports.  The  first  class,  or  Public 
General  Lights,  are  now,  if  in  England,  all  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Trinity  Hoose ;  if  in  Scotland,  under  the  Com- 
missioners of  Northern  Lights ;  and  if  in  Ireland,  under  the 
Ballast  Board  of  Dublin.  [Baxxast  OrFics  Cobpobatioit, 
P.  C,  p.  830.1  The  second  class,  or  Harboor  or  Local  Lights, 
are  'managed,  under  powers  given  by  the  legislature,  or 
emanating  from  other  authorities,  by  corporations  and  local 
trustees,*  who  collect  the  dues  necessary  for  their  support ;  but, 
under  the  set  of  1836,  the  Trinity  House  has  a  general  super- 
intendence over  those  of  England,  their  sanction  being  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  new  lights,  and  the^  giving 
directions  as  to  the  kind  of  light  to  be  used,  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  the  general  coast  lights.  In  Ireland,  all  the 
harbour  lights,  with  the  exception  of  one  at  Belfast,  are 


managed  by  the  Ballast  Board,  who  receive  the  dues  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  public 
general  lights. 


From  returns  laid  before  the  committee  of  1845,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  lights  of  all  kinds  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased within  a  few  years,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing details.  The  comparative  number  of  lights  of  various 
kinds  m  Englaud  in  1834  and  1844  was  as  follows  :— 


1SS4. 
^Flxed.    Floating. 

Public  General  •  •     67*     Uf 
Local  or  Harbour  •     61        4 


Totals 


Total. 

71 
66 


Flmod. 

66 
76 


1844. 

Floakinf. 

26t 

9 


TotaL 
91 
84 


108       18        126     140        86         176 

In  SooUand  (where,  from  the  returns,  all  appear  to  be 
fixed  lights),  the  numbers  were-* 

I8S4.       1844. 

Public  General •  .        ^6        29 

Local  or  Harbour 28        88 

Totals 63        67S 

In  Ireland,  at  the  same  periods,  the  numbers  were 

18S4.  1S44. 


Ffaiod.    FkMtlag.    Total.    FIxcA.    FlotAiaf.    TotaL 
PttUic  General .       23  3  26      27  3  30 

Local  or  Harbour     14         0         14      30         0         80 


Totals   •   .    37  3         40      67  8         60 

In  which  returns  are  included  6  local  lights  which,  in  1834, 
were  not  under  the  management  of  the  Kdlast  Board,  and,  in 
the  second  division,  I  such  (that  at  Belfast)  which  was  still, 
in  1844,  out  of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  aggrente  statement,  without  distinguishing  floating 
from  fixed  lights,  stands  thus  for  the  two  periods : — 

IS34.  1844. 

Fatriie 


England 
Scotland 
Iieland 


Loed  or    TotaL     Ptablle      Local  or  Total. 


71 

66 

126 

01 

84 

176 

26 

28 

68 

29 

38 

67 

26 

14 

40 

30 

30 

60 

302 


Totals   .  .    122        97      219      160      162 

showing  an  increase  in  litUe  more  than  ten  years  (for  the 
returns  dated  1834  refer,  at  least  in  some  cases,  to  1833, 
while  those  ffiven  under  1844  appear  to  be  actually  for  that 
year),  of  83  lights,  dassiM  as  rollows  :— 

Pnblle  Gracnl. 
England     .  .  20 

Scotland     •   .  4 

Irehmd  •  •  •  4 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  were,  in  1S44,  7  hotal  K*^ 
belonging  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  which,  not  hnviB|p  htm  ». 
eluded  in  the  returns  for  1833,  we  have  omitted  m  th«v  ^ 
1844.  These  raise  the  number  of  local  lights  Ibr  iW  Vw  •: 
Kingdom  to  169,  and  the  gross  number  of  liffhls  t»  309 

Of  the  04  fixed  general  lighta  in  Engbod  and  8cwc!j 
were,  in  1844,  catophic  lights,  with  an  aggrpgafte  m 
1098  burners,  which  gives  an  average  of  nearly  144 
to  each  light,  and  18  were  dioptriej  of  power  «qaiBl  s»  m 
aggregate  of  268  bumerB,  which  gives  an  avenge  pamrr  ■ 
14J  burners  to  each  light.  The  aggregate  Olniiiiiiafiir  trnm-f 
of  the  fixed  general  liffhU  in  England  and  ffcctlanl  ». 
tiierefore,  equal  to  1356  bumen,  while  diat  of  the  2S  Ea;- 
lish  fioating  general  lights  (exdnsive  of  that  at  Ptymiw* 
breakwater)  was  288  burners,  giving  an  average  power  o*  i  % 
burners  to  each  light.  In  Ireland  the  27  fixed  yetral  ii^t  • 
had  an  aggregate  power  of  683  bumera»  which  ritv«  a 
average  of  rather  more  than  21}  per  light,  and  the  29  bar  -  - 
lights  under  the  Ballast  Board  an  aggregate  of  216  bnrw^ 
which  gives  an  average  of  rather  leas  than  7|  per  light. 

From  the  evidence  hud  before  the  committee  oC  1^**  «. 
would  appear  that  the  public  general  lights  of  the  Umit  <i 
Kingdom  are  in  an  eflBdent  state,  and,  according  to  a  m-ca^  m 
who  had  ample  opportunitiea  of  oompariaoo,  oo  th«  wK  - 
superior  to  those  of  the  United  States  of  Americn :  htx  w :.  ^ 
no  complaints  were  made  of  their  want  of  brilli^K^  v 
general  efficiency,  many  were  laid  before  the  eowirtey  U'% 
by  petitions  and  IVom  witnesses,  of  the  hifrh  charge  for  *  .** 
dues,  the  mode  of  levying  them,  or  the  irregnlanty  c#  tt  r 
rates.  How  greatly  the  grom  amount  levied  quob  coBmr-*^ 
in  the  shape  S  light  dues  has  increased  nnce  the  dsfee  «#  t*^ 
Report  of  1834,  will  be  seen  from  the  followiaff  eoaananc  •« 
statement  of  dues  levied  m  each  division  of  the  UAiaea  K  .-c- 
dom  in  1832  and  1843.  The  return  for  Englaad  md  N  :- 
land  appears  to  apply  solely  to  general  coaal  lafhsi.  t.. 
complete  account  being  given  of  the  dues  froas  harhosr  I  •  t  * 
but  that  for  Ireland  embraces  such,  they  being,  as  bi  ^w 
stated,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ballast  Board.  Of  the  dw«  W^v-c 
in  England  in  1832,  only  83,041/.  beloBged  to  the  Tr^  - 
House,  and  79,676/.  to  private  mdividuals;  hot  in  1843  -.ar 
whole  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Trinity  Honse« 

ISat.  U4S.  tammm 

England  ....  162.717  267,776 
Scotiand  ....  36,626  43,840 
Irehmd 42,061        66,289 


Totab 


28 


dorl 
29 
10 
16 

BaiUvr. 

Total. 
49 
14 
20 

66 

88 

^ 

ucnrnt,  ud  14  U 
7  ea  Imoo  Aom  Um 

•  4t  bolooflBt  to  tiM  TMiUty  Room,  t  nnder  thHr 
private  Itando :  vii.  Son  louo  hmn  tlM  Trinity  llo 
crowB.  sad  4  bold  bj  mtent  and  act  or  PttrlUment. 

f  IS  boloaflac  to  tbo  THaitr  Hoom.  aad  1  aadvr  tlMlr  nanifonmit. 

I  ladadtaf  1  it  tto  Pljaoatli  Bnakvater.  vhkh  Is  a iv«a  MpwatoW  la  tha 
OMualttM'i  Rtporl. 

f  Thcrt  wan,  •!  tka  d«to  oTtlib  ratora,  only  ff»  vablie  aanaial  llghtboaor 
Stottaat,  bat  m  few  of  IboM.  vis.  Iba  Ula  of  May.  ISatlaad  Skantos.  lladda, 
aad  OiMloaaM,  wm  4mMe,  tbat  U,  bwl  tvo  liabt-honaM  caeh,  the  aumber  of 
Ufbto  wm  m  ffivrn  la  tbr  text.  Throe  new  1i|lit  honaM,  not  Inelndcd  In  tha 
focam.  watt  ttatod  to  be  la  prepafation. 
IomI  or  hifbav  Utbto  repartod,  there  «r 
mlf. 


IdHlon  ta  the  »«  perBanaal 
>  aeed  la  tha  lUiJaf  acaMa 


96.0M 

8v3U 


Totals  .  .  .  240,304  866,906  116,#0I 
From  the  statements  laid  before  the  eommitte*  of  1M&  . 
appears  that  these  chai^,  which,  in  ttmaei^mBt  U  •!« 
general  reduction  of  freight  and  the  oompetitM  to  «fe-t 
ship-owners  are  Increaaii^y  snbiect,  are  bttomisuL  veer  tmi 
more  oppressive  to  trsde,  are  not  only  ht  higher  than  ■ 
necessaiy  for  the  mere  mmntenanoe  of  the  lighm,  b«i  ae^  a  w 
levied  in  such  a  manner  u  to  press  with  pecsfisr  sree^-v 
upon  particular  branches  of  the  shipping  IntcvcsL  ywi- 
packet  oompaniea  espedally  complain  of  the  aamnt  9f  ^e 
dues  as  oooBpued  with  the  adfantagea  derived.  The  Pw«  ■ 
sular  and  (Oriental  Steam-packet  Compmiy  alato  that  faar  •■ 
their  vessels  employed  on  the  Peninsitlar  nne,  ef  aa  bm  mt* 
tonnage  of  368  tons,  and  making  fifty-two  leyagts  m  .  » 
year  1844,  pud  12/.  7s.  4d.  per  voyage  for  light  4w^  -x 
643/.  Is.  4it^  m  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  that  two  «cW-» 
plying  between  Southampton  and  Alexattdria,  asursi^f  ^** 
tons  each,  and  making  twrive  vqyagea  hi  &e  ymr,  pa. . 
29/.  14f.  per  voyage,  or  866/.  8s.  per  snn—  Owe  tmm  •=.« 
appears  orpeculiar  hardship  b  that  of  a  amaU  sanaMir  fi  i  -c 
between  Granton,  hi  the  Firth  of  Fofth,  and  I^adii,  ^m^ 
pleting  its  voyages  entirely  by  daylighl^and  thmfcsi  c*^ 
riring  no  benefit  whatever  iron  the  lifrnts,  bal  wfckch,  wr««-> 
thelcss,  pmd  dues  to  the  following  aasovBl  in  eae  yvsr.  4ae-r>c 
which  it  was  at  work  far  fcrty-nine  wecka^  and  ihrve  w*^*.! 
refitting  i— 
Thirteen  weeks  of  dooble  voyages,  at  1€L  Ills.  9d, 

per  week flliL  > 

Thirty -six  weeks  of  single  voyagea,  aft  101  1 0k 

per  week   ••••••••••     ^^Bt    ■• 

Total  for  ferty-ntae  weeks  .     .    TOST    da 

On  the  coasting  tnde  also  the  light  dmm  aiw  hmd  ^^ 

burdensome,  espcdallv  where  the  eoMstiiioaer  nslw««*  a 

fdu    One  vessel  employed  in  the  raaMiwie«  rf  wh«ft  pw»- 

liculan  were  laid  before  the  committsv,  made  In  iW  ••** 


??». 


UiiiMT 


**  It 

.  1,...    .li.i...., , 


t\mu  UjI^  4W^  i^i^  #tii«4iijb 


W. 


«!    If     6                     0    a 

I.. 

0     0 

t 

^     vf  .        J!'a    0    l> 

», 

■  "j1  fT»iiTT^*  ^^T  Kn;:?bml  f*T 

i«C  I  hit  TTif4«ffi)y9tiwi4  nf  4^1*  U* 
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into  eflfect,  but  a  east-iron  liffhtfaooie  on  a  somewhat  different 
plan  was  erected  in  1842,  bj  Mr.  Aleiander  Gordon,  upon 
an  unhealthy  lagoon  in  Jamaica,  where,  owing  to  local  diffi- 
culties, it  was  computed  that  a  tower  of  masonry  could  not 
have  been  constructed  for  less  than  20,000/.,  or  in  a  less 
period  than  six  yesn,  with  the  almost  inevitable  loss  of  msny 
tires.  For  this  locality  Mr.  Gordon  designed  an  iron  tower 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  antient  Celtic  round  towers  of 
Ireland.  The  erection  was  determined  on  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  Jamaica  on  the  8th  of  March,  1B41 ;  eight  months 
after  that  date  it  was  ready  for  shipment;  and  it  wss 
ready  for  lighting  early  in  August,  1842,  though  not  actually 
lighted  until  November.  The  cost  of  the  tower  and  lantern, 
including  the  fitting  up  in  London,  taking  to  pieces,  packing, 
and  shipping  for  its  destination,  was  3,600/.,  and  the  putting 
up  (exclusive  of  the  excavation  of  the  coral  rock  upon  which 
it  stands)  cost  about  600/.  additional.  The  diameter  of  the 
tower  is  18  feet  6  indies  at  the  base,  and  diminishes  regularly 
to  11  feet  at  the  top;  and  instead  of  being  formed,  as  in 
Captain  Brown's  plan,  of  a  few  large  csstings,  each  embracing 
the  whole  circumference,  it  is  formed  of  nine  tiers  of  cast-iron 
plates,  each  10  feet  high,  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  the  drcumferencc  being  composed  of 
eleven  such  plates  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  nine  at  the 
top.  These  are  cast  vi-ith  flanges  all  round  their  inner  ed^, 
and,  when  put  together,  these  flanges  form  the  joints,  which 
are  fastened  toge^er  with  nn^and-screw  bolts,  and  caulked 
with  iron  cement.  The  cap  or  top  of  the  column  consists  of 
ten  radiating  plates,  which  form  the  floor  of  the  light-room, 
these  being  secured  to  the  tower  upon  twenty  pierced 
brackets,  and  finished  above  by  an  iron  railing.  The  lantern 
is  also  of  iron,  glazed  with  plate  plass,  and  it  is  supplied  with 
a  revolving  liKOt,  consisting  of  fifteen  Argand  lamps  and  re- 
flectors, five  in  each  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle ;  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  a  continuo<Js  light,  but  with  periodical  flashes. 
The  tower  rests  upon  a  oond  rock,  upon  which  is  laid  a 
grooved  course  of  mnite  to  receive  the  flange  of  the  lower 
])latcs,  from  which  lightnine  oonductora  extend  into  the  sea. 
The  bsse  is  also  encarod  with  granite,  to  protect  the  iron  from 
the  action  of  such  sea- water  as  might  filter  through  the  stratum 
of  sand  which  covera  the  coral  rock ;  and  the  protection  is 
increased  by  coating  the  exterior  of  the  iron  with  tar.  The 
interior  of  the  tower,  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  height,  is 
filled  up  with  masonry  and  concrete  so  as  to  form  a  solid  core, 
which  imparts  great  stability  to  the  structure ;  and  above  thia 
are  the  necessary  rooms.  Of  the  predse  nature  of  the 
arransements  actually  adopted  for  securing  comfort  in  this 
singular  habitation  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  stated  in  the 
*  Penny  Magazine,'  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  in  the  '  Civil 
Engineer's  Journal,'  publiahed  while  the  structure  was  yet  in 
progress,  that  in  order  *  to  preserve  as  low  a  temperature  as 
the  circumstances  and  dimate  will  permit,  the  iron  shaft  or 
tower  ia  to  be  lined  with  a  non-conducting  material,  such  as 
slate  or  wood,  leaving  an  interatke  througn  which  a  constant 
ventilation  will  be  efibcted,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  excessive 
heat.'  In  his  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee 
of  1845  Mr.  Gordon  stated  that  a  taller  and  better  lighthouse 
of  similar  construction  was  in  progress  for  Bermuoa,  which 
would  weigh  about  120  tons,  and  would  contain  m  its  base 
about  450  tons  of  masonry  and  concrete.  Among  the  nume- 
rous advantages  of  this  kind  of  lighthouse  may  be  mentioned 
their  superior  safety  in  thunder-storms,  the  whole  structure 
constituting  a  great  unbroken  conductor  for  the  lightning; 
and  the  suety  arinng  from  the  whole  beinsr  virtually  in  a 
single  piece,  and  therefore  ftr  better  able  Uian  a  tower  of 
masonry  to  renst  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  violent  thunder-storms,  the  Jamaica  lighthouse 
has  been  repeatedly  exposed.  The  iron-woric  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  readily  pot  tocether  from  inside,  with- 
out any  external  scaflblding;  and  these,  in  common  with 
other  nron  lighthouses  and  beacons,  have  the  convenient 
property  of  being  easily  removable,  in  case  the  shifting  of 
Mods  or  any  other  drcumstanco  should  render  a  change  of 
pontiott  desirable;  aoootingency  which,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Scvdislavp,  P.  C,  p.  295,  has  already  oc- 
ctUTod.  and  which  is  verjr  likely  to  recur  as  the  substitution  of 
fixed  rar  floating  lighta  in  the  vicinity  of  shifting  sands,  and 
the  general  extension  of  harbour  lighu,  proceeds. 

A  somewhat  similar  construction  of  Jiffbthouse  wss  pro- 
posed in  1896  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
saons  on  Shipwrecks,  by  Mr.  Bush,  as  suiuble  for  erection  on  ! 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  where  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the 
xalHy  have  hitherto  deterred  the  Trinity  House  from  esta- 


blishing any  other  than  a  floatlB^  ligbt  or  GfkWbpL  Vr 
Bush*s  pbn,  as  then  proposed,  was  to  eonsttwt,  «■  Im<  a 
wooden  truncated  cone  100  feet  high,  00  fest  ia  Anas  vr  m 
the  base,  and  20  feet  at  the  top,  surroooded  by  tmaAtr  sm  » 
cone  which  should  be  in  contact  with  it  at  tke  haae.  Vrr 
diminishing  less  rapidly  as  it  rose,  should  gradoally  rarr  w 
from  it  towards  the  upptf  part  The  iolervcnaqg  aparw  '«- 
tween  the  two  was  to  be  fiUed  with  sand  or  other  h«av«  ca^ 
terials  after  the  structure  was  floated  to  the  le^wied  pa*  -.  - 
so  as  to  sink  it  in  the  sea  until  it  found  a  firm  buoem^  !*■' 
sand  included  in  the  inner  cone  vras  then  to  be  drawn  c«* 
leaving  the  double  cone  as  a  kind  of  coflierdaa,  aad  its  p^  - 
supplied  vrith  a  solid  mass  of  masoonr  or  eoocretr,  wt  -  ^ 
mignt  form  a  secure  foundation  for  an  trasi  ligfatKo^.  T»* 
outer  cone  might,  it  was  suggested,  be  eventoally  twrnu^'-s 
without  endangering  the  structure.  Since  189S  Mr.  htmr- 
has,  at  his  own  expense,  partiallv  carried  out  has  scWsat  is  » 
modified  form,  using  a  cynndricsl  caisson  of  tran  M  feet  k  «.  i 
and  80  feet  in  diameter  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  tSmha^  remt . 
but  it  appean  by  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Ii|;hlWwr  C  ^ 
mittee  of  1845,  that  the  Trinity  House  relbsed  to  aanctHu  ?»r 
lighting  of  his  unfinished  structure,  •and  thai  aose  «/  *> 
officera  deemed  Bush's  plan  to  be  impractiGable.  Mr.  R.«» 
proposed  not  merelv  a  lighthooae,  but  an  eslcvsive  aailsK 
lor  shipwrecked  saifon«  and  even  the  ooostnsctioB  of  a'hjr- 
bour  or  refuge  at  the  Goodwin  Sands.  In  eoanrrtitm  w.-t 
this  scheme  we  may  notice,  though  not  strictly  Mlii^  wrs  : 
the  limits  of  our  subject,  the  experimental  aalrty-brra 
erected  in  1840  upon  another  part  of  the  saae  damf^rrmm 
sands  by  Captain  Bullock.  This  beacon,  whkk  is  issMvi^ 
rim  ply  as  a  refuge  for  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  not  far  a  :«-i\ 
nor  even  as  a  bcScon  of  airectioo,  cooaists  of  a  sCroofr  mmt  ^r 
spar  about  40  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  ^^-^^^  IC  v«f 
high,  and  supporting,  near  its  upper  extzrmity,  a  gala^-v 
9  feet  in  diameter,  constructed  pnnd nelly  of  sail-<ioth.  «■  i 
capable  of  holding  forty  persons,  to  which  aceesa  may  hr  a^ 
tained  from  below  by  means  of  ropes  and  dcats  or  asarfcrt  a 
the  mast.  The  mast  or  shaft  is  secured  to  a  masstve  pisa^tfs 
of  oak,  sunk  several  feet  bdow  the  surfoce  of  the  aarf.  as  t 
loaded  with  upwards  of  three  tons  of  iron  hsTlaaf ;  ami  ■:  » 
further  supported  by  oblique  bars  of  iron  and  rhnma.  Thm 
mainmast  or  shaft  of  the  beacon  stands  90  fret  abovw  tfar  i-7 
sand  at  low  water,  and  17  feet  6  inchea  above  hofjk  wa*r  ai 
spring  tides.  In  the  gallery  is  placed  a  barrci  of  frcdh  ^wm 
and  a  bag  contdning  a  blue  flag,  which  ia  to  be  boastarf  w%fm 
assistance  is  reqmrM  from  the  land,  which  is  asicn  mJ«« 
distant;  and  to  render  the  beaooo  available  to  aB  wka  tpw 
likely  to  make  use  of  it,  directions  to  *  hoisc  tho  fcc  *  m 
pdnted  in  eight  diflerent  languages  on  tbe  asdca  of  tka 
gallery. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  curious  recent  inventioa 
our  subject  is  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  of 
constructing  lighthouses  and  beacona  entirelv  an^ 
piles,  which,  instead  of  bdng  driven  into  tbe  m 
ordinary  piles,  are  screwed  in  by  the  aid  of  a  pecan 
screw  attached  to  their  lower  extremitiea. 
which  were  first  employed  instead  of 
of  cast-iron,  and  consist  of  a  broad  thin  plato 
ing  round,  and  attached  by  its  edge  to  an  axis  or 
diameter  of  the  screw  being  from  two  to  ftve  fo«t, 
thread  or  share  taking  only  one  torn  and  a  half  fuHBia  i» 
axis,  and  having  its  outer  Mge  sharp,  ao  aa  to  cat  ito  ««v 
readily,  when  Uie  axis  is  turned  roona  b^  saitoMe  aMsaa.  ass 
sand  or  earth,  while  its  broad  surfooe  oflarm  groat  raassasmnr  >» 
anpr  attempt  to  poll  it  out  of  ita  plaee.  The  great  sani»  •/ 
this  invention,  aa  applied  to  saooriaga,  led  to  the  sttiw^  u 
apply  it  to  the  erection  of  lighthouses  vpea  aaada,  far  v  i  « t 


U 


t^r 


pfurpoae  it  bids  fair  to  become  highly  iBponiBt.aa  sacft  .c^' 
houses  may  be  erected  where  thm  ia  aoc  aaftbsaa  dr|<a  af 
irater  to  moor  a  light^alup,  and  fixed  lights  are  alwajp  mri^ 
secure  and  less  expensive  to  naintBaa  Aaa  ioaii^  !«**& 
The  first  screw.|ule  Whtboosewaa  rniMararsd  oa  «W  Mb,.  1 
sands,  at  the  mouth  or  the  Thaasca,  ia  18M«  by  smaa%  *rai 
the  sands  eight  wrought-iron  shafts,  amsiieed  aa  as  to  •■--« 


an  octagon  of  about  40  feet  diaaieter,  with  a  sfi^cht  sr ..» 
tion  inwards  at  the  upper  extremitiea,  aad  a  aiach  p»v4i*^  * 
upright,  in  the  centre.  These  ahafta  aete  aaa«  w 
feet  long,  and  were  screwed  SO  fact  inaa  ih«  ■*. 
and  to  their  upper  enda  were  second  a  sctsas  of  caa^-a 
pilkn,  strongly  braced  aad  bound  lm«tksr,  saafan^-^  4 
massive  timber  framework  opoa  which  b  baSt  the  l«h&^««» 
comprising  store-rooms  and  apartoMals  far  dw  kcvfam  T^ » 
lighthouse  was  not  completed  until  Fsbraaiy ,  I  Ml     tos  m 
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on  ihore,  to  tho  teft-Mrvioe,  to  be  emplo^  as  b  provided 
in  the  cue  of  apprentices  to  the  fea-aennce  under  a.  32,  for 
the  period  then  remaining  uneipired  of  their  apprenticeahip. 
Secnon  87  proTidea  that  all  British  ahips  of  tne  burden  of 
eighty  tons  and  upwards,  except  pleasure-yachts,  shall  have 
apprentioea  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  as  in  this  section 
provided ;  all  wnidi  apprentioea  must  at  the  time  of  being 
ooond  to  British  subjects  be  above  twelve  and  under  seven- 
teen /ears  of  age,  and  be  dnl j  bound  for  four  years  at  least 
Section  60  provides,  *  That  nothing  in  thia  Act,  or  in  any 
agreement  contained,  shall  prevent  any  seaman  or  person 
belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel  whatever  from  entenng  or 
being  received  into  the  naval  aervice  of  her  majesty,  nor  shall 
any  such  entrjr  be  deemed  a  desertion  from  the  ship  or  vessel, 
nor  shall  such  seaman  or  other  person  thereby  incur  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  whatsoever  either  of  wagea,  dothea,  or 
eflects,  or  other  matter  or  thinff.' 

The  commerce  of  Great  Bntmn  gives  regular  employment 
to  a  vast  body  of  seamen,  and  the  habits  and  occupation  of  a 
luge  number  of  people  on  the  sea-coast  give  them  a  relish  and 
a  capacity  for  aea-service.  With  the  great  increaae  of  the 
commeroal  navT  of  Great  Britain  which  has  taken  place  of 
late  years,  and  the  prospect  of  still  greater  increase  of  oom- 
meroe  by  the  restrictions  on  trade  being  removed,  we  may 
always  reckon  on  a  sufficient  number  of  seamen  in  the  com- 
mer^  navy  to  make  up  the  deficiencjr  in  the  royal  navy  in 
case  of  a  sudden  war.  The  apprenticeship  system  also  is 
well  devised  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply  of  young  seamen. 
It  is  probable  that  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men  miffht  be  at 
onoe  drawn  from  the  commereial  navy  for  the  royal  navy  on 
any  emergency  by  ofiering  them  better  wages,  and  thus  the 
necessity  of  impressment  might  be  removed.  The  amount  of 
inoonvenience  that  may  be  sustained  by  the  merchant-service 
bv  the  withdrawal  of  a  sreat  number  of  seamen  at  once,  is 
the  same,  wnetner  tne  seamen  are  impressea  or  go  aa  vo- 
lunteers; but  to  the  inconvenience  arising  irom  Hie  actual 
withdrawal  of  aeamen  by  imprcatment  must  be  added  the  loss 
and  inoonvenience  to  the  merehant-service  which  may  arise 
Irom  seamen  keeping  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  avoid  being 
impressed. 

SEDITION  (from  the  Latin  9edUio).  It  U  stated  that  in 
many  of  the  old  English  common  law  writers  treaaon  is  some- 
times eipreased  by  the  term  Sedition;  and  that  when  law 
proceedings  were  in  Latin,  »editio  was  the  technical  word 
used  in  indictments  for  treason,  till  it  was  supeneded  by  the 
"lid. 

does  not  appear  to  be  very  exactly  defined.  It  ia 
to  eomprehend  contemptuous,  indecent,  or  malkious 
obaMiatiuus  upon  the  kin^  or  nia  government,  whether  made 
in  wofda  onlr,  or  in  writing,  or  by  tokens  Twhich  last  term 
must  oompnmend  pictores  or  drawings),  calculated  to  lower 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  subjects  or  to  weaken  his  eovern- 
Bwnt  AH  tnese  offences  fall  abort  of  treason ;  but  they  are 
eonsidered  crimes  at  common  law,  and  punishable  by  fine  and 
impriaonment. 

There  are  alao  statutes  agvnst  particular  acts  of  sedition, 
aueh  as  seditious  libels.  [L^w,  CaiMiirAL,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  176, 
No.  40J  There  are  also  various  acts  against  societies  estab- 
liahed  for  aeditioua  and  treasonable  purpoaes,  and  against 
aeditioQi  meetii^  and  assemblies. 

The  Roman  sense  of  Seditio  (ted  or  se,  and  tWo,  a  fomg 
apart,  a  separation)  is  prooeriy  a  disunion  aroonr  the  dtiaena, 
a  riot,  or  turbulent  assemolage  of  people  for  tne  purpose  of 
acoomplishing  some  object  by  violence  or  causing  fear.  It 
was  included  among  other  forbidden  acts  in  the  Lex  Julb 
de  Mutate.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  4.)  It  is  often  used  in  con- 
nection with  *tumulttts*  and  *turba;*  and  the  three  terms 
Boem  to  have  the  same  aignification.  (Rein,  JtihmmJiet  CSnom- 
M/rerA/,  p.  629.) 

SELlM  III.,  aon  of  Sultan  MusUpha  III.,  was  bom 
Dee.  34,  1761.  Mnstepha  III.  was  succeeded  bv  his  only 
brother  Abdu-l-Hamid,  and  Selim  was  shut  up  in  tne  seraglio 
aoMNig  the  women  and  eunuchs.  Abdu-I-Ilamid  died  April 
7,  17S9»  and  Selim  then  became  sultan.  The  principal  eventa 
of  his  reign  are  related  in  the  article  TraasT,  Tubka,  P.  C, 
p«  404.  lie  was  deoosed  May  39,  1807,  and  Mostapba  IV., 
•on  of  Abdu-1-Uamia,  waa  elected  in  his  place.     Selim  wm 

Sot  in  confinement,  and  waa  strangled  by  order  of  MusUpha, 
uly  38,  1808.  Mustapha  was  depoaed  immediately  aner- 
waras,  and  was  suocccaed  by  Mahmud  II.  [Mahmod  II., 
P.  C.  S. ;  Mustapha  IV..  P.  C] 

8ELVA,  GIANNANTONIO,  waa  born  of  respectable 
^wvla,  at  Venice,  June  19,  1758,  and  had  for  bU  eariieat 


inatructor  hia  uncle  the  Abbate  Giannmria Sehv,  »■■■  af  «» 
siderable  literary  and  scientific  attainmcnta.     Hia 
leadinff  him  to  make  choice  of  art  aa  hia  Aitafw  p 
waa  mBced  under  Pietro  Antonio  Novelfi  (a 
died  in  1804, aged 75);  but  after  he  had  graoidt 
drawing  and  the  elementa  of  painting,  he  paaaed 
of  architectare,  and  became  a  puul  of  Temaana  [TassAvtA. 
P.  C.l.     In  1778  he  set  out  for  Rone,  when  ' 
ing  the  various  architectaral  monuments  of  i 
became  intimately  acquainted  with 

Battoni,  (iuarenghi,  and  othen,  who  either  tb^  wm  .r 
afterwards  became  distinguished  namea,  for  aaHBi|r  iWwi  mm 
Canova,  with  whom  he  visited  Naplea,  Pompcit,  C»r^^ 
and  Pmstum.  While  at  Rome,  he  abo  obtained  the  miu  i 
and  favour  of  his  countryman  the  noble  Girolama  Zm\mm,  9*»* 
waa  there  in  quality  of  ambassador  from  the  rrpnbiic*  m  -. 
who  waa  a  liberal  encourager  of  art  Br  him  Selvn  waa  c^^*- 
mianoned  to  embellish  and  fit  npasaloon  in  hia  palace  cxpeiw  / 
for  an  entertainment  given  to  tne  Archduke  FcnSaaarf  oC  A«^ 
trie  and  his  bride ;  heme  which  he  had  been  similvly  I 


by  the  Senator  Reaonico  to  decorate  aa 
which  waa  to  have  been  done  by  Qnarenglii,  bat 
tectwaa  then  obliged  to  deuart  for  Riana.  [QrASs»«a-. 
P.  C]  On  quitting  Rome  Sclva  viaited  Franee  aaid  Emram' 
in  botn  which  countries  he  diligently  collected  iiilar«mK»«i  - 
every  kind  bearing  upon  architecture  and  bnilding ,  aaa  *^ 
toraed  to  Venice  at  the  close  of  1780.  There,  aac 
offered,  he  introduced  various  practieal 
among  them  greater  attention  to  intern 
disposition  of  plan,  setting  also  the  example  of  a  t 
taste  in  design.  Among  the  private  mansions  «■  wk«i^  hr 
was  employed,  are  the  Casa  Manffilli,  that  of  Ceott  Gw»« 
Erizao,  and  the  Palaaao  Manin,  which  laat,  bowytei  <a  « •  & 
of  Ssnsovino's).  he  onlv  restored  and  altered  in  the  insr-  - 
tnougo  ic  was  at  nrst  mtenoea  to  greatiy  en^fgw  the  «>  - 
edifice  accorditig  to  fresh  designs  if  him,  and  a  aaM  ws.«  » 
is  still  in  existence.  He  also  rebuilt  the  Pabsno  PWn.  it 
Padua.  The  public  work  to  which  he  owea  hia  chieJ  nf  a> 
tion  ia  the  celebrated  Teatro  della  Fenioe,  ervcaed  17t^  v. 
hia  design  for  which  waa  selected  from  among  iboae  s*»-  a 
by  twenty -nine  other  arehitects  (TnaAtms,  TMir,  P.  1 
Another  stracture  of  the  same  dass  designed  bv  hte  was  .-' 
theatre  at  Trieste,  but  in  the  execution  of  the  wwrk  vnr 
great  liberties  were  taken.  A  third  theatre  plaaMc^  hf  t  j* 
was  never  executed,  but  when  he  was  some  ftmn  thrrm^e^u 
at  Florence,  he  found  that  parts  of  his  desin  haA  Iwn 
adopted  for  a  theatre  then  lately  erected  thaw.  TniWdhe^ 
may  be  added  the  facade  of  the  Cam  Vigo  d*  Aswi.  a^  a 
Casino  at  Padua;  the  Caaa  Vela  at  Verona;  tho  fa^  «/ 
the  church  S|^to  Santo  at  Udine ;  tho  fr^ade  of  San  Man- 
ririo  at  Venice,  begun  by  Zogari,  and  left  unfiniaiigd  bv  S«*  -m. 
after  whoae  death  it  waa  completed  with  lome  mmkimummm 
by  Diedo.  The  same  &to  attended  his  iaat  and  mast  la^ear. 
ite  vrork,  the  small  church  Del  Gesu^  whic^  w» 
after  his  death  by  I^edo  (author  of  many  of  the  4 
descriptions  in  Cicognare*s  '  Fabbrtdie  pin 
Venena,')  and  Giuaeppe  Bonato.  Selva  died 
pectedly,  at  the  bewinntng  of  1819,  and  Iherefia 
nave  erected,  aa  Nagler  aaya  he  did,  Cano«a*a  «Aar^a 
Poasagno,  the  first  stone  of  which  waa  net  laid  nU  Jwly  I . 
in  that  year.  "" 
to  Romei 


bat  year.  Two  yean  before,  indeed,  be  maAr  a  >«rw 
Lome  expremly  to  visit  his  friend  the  illaattwma  kw  jmx 
he  may  probably  have  then  given  the  latstr  a^ae  *  -  -• 
ideaa,  but  beyond  that  he  certainly  bad  nn  shapr  m  ■.  « 


and  ideaa, 
structure. 


beyond 
Selva 


^  U»v-. 


certainly  1 

anon  smqpKiaeff  Lj»  v 
he  as  well  aa  Diedo  contriboted  to  CScavnan*s  weak  Mi 
mentioned;  and  alao  trsBslated  Permah's  ireaime  «n  *• 
ordera,  and  Chambers*s  *  Civil  Architectare.*  TWtw  ia  •  •  ^ 
timit  and  short  notice  of  Selva  in  Gamba'a  *  Gallctm  dr  *.» 
tereti.* 

SEMIONOTUS,  a  fomil  fiah  fima  the  1ml    ( A#Mm  i 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.     [AnAWA,  P.  C.  p.  z  ^ 
AaAM^Av  or  AnAMAic  Lajiqua«b,  P.  C.  \  llamaoKw  La»- 
ocAOB,  p.  C] 

SENEBIERA  (in  hononrof  John  de Sent^Mr, ^  G«wr«a. 
a  vegetable  physioloeist),  a  j 
natural  order  Crncilerae. 
ahaped,  entire  at  the  end, 
almost  3*lobed,  not  bursting.    The  evils  «ne  i 

S.  coronc^pw ,  common  wart^reaa^  I 
crested  pooch  with  littlesharjj  polnlB.  the  pamkm  krp*    - 
dense  dusters.    The  leavea  pmaaae  lohed.     TVs  saam  m^  ^ 
branched  and  proatratn. 


^  a  rrnaa  of  planta  baAant^  ^  *> 
».  The  poncn  ia  snmvwtea  ii^^v 
d,  or  noacned  anoeo  and  nehpw    *f 


a  nuuMaelaned.     Tkesaam 
The  aepala  raaadnki,  v«h 
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the  fiuniliar  uie  of  their  vernacular  inflexions  and  idioms,  the 
natives  of  India  never  thought  it  neoessaiy  to  lav  down  rules 
for  their  application ;  and  even  in  the  present  day  they  can- 
not, without  difficulty,  be  prevuled  upon  to  study  systemati- 
cally the  dialects  which  they  daily  and  hourly  speak.  Eu- 
ropeans, however,  are  differently  circumstanced,  with  them 
the  precept  must  preonle  the  practice,  if  they  wish  to  attain  a 
critical  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue.  But  when  the  Ori- 
ental languages  first  became  the  subjects  of  investigation, 
those  precepts  were  yet  to  be  developed,  and  the  early  students 
had,  therefore,  as  they  gathered  words  and  phrases,  to  investi- 

Ste  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  constructed,  and  to 
une,  as  they  proceeded,  a  grammar  for  themselves.'  *  The 
talents  of  Dr.  Carey  were,'  he  adds,  '  eminently  adapted  to 
such  an  undertaking.'  Mr.  Wilson  goes  on  to  state  that  Dr. 
Carey's  Sanscrit  grammar  was  the  first  complete  one  pub- 
lished, his  Telinga  grammar  the  first  printed  in  English, 
his  Kamate  and  Mahratta  grammars  the  first  published  works 
developing  the  structure  of  those  languages,  his  Mahratta  dic- 
tionary one  of  the  first  attempted,  and  his  Punjabi  grammar 
the  only  authority  for  the  language  of  the  Sikh  nation ;  ^  and 
although,'  he  remarks,  '  he  must  concede  to  Halhed  the  credit 
of  first  reducing  to  rule  the  construction  of  the  Bengali  tongue, 
yet  by  his  own  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  other  useful  ru- 
dimental  publications,  Dr.  Carey  may  claim  the  merit  of 
having  raised  it  from  the  condition  of  a  rude  and  unsettied 
dialect  to  the  character  of  a  regular  and  permanent  form  of 
speech,  possessing  something  of  a  literature,  and  capable, 
tnrough  its  intimate  relation  to  the  Sanscrit,  of  becoming  a 
refined  and  comprehensive  vehicle  for  the  diffiimon  of  sound 
knowledge  and  religious  truth.'  Some  of  the  works  here 
referred  to  were  of  great  extent ;  the  Sanscrit  grammar,  for 
example,  comprising  upwards  of  1000  quarto  pages,  and  the 
Bengali  and  English  Dictionary,  published  in  1815  and  1825, 
in  three  volumes,  upwards  of  2000  quarto  pages,  and  about 
80,000  words.  An  abridgment  of  the  latter  work,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Marshman  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Carev  himself, 
was  published  in  1827  in  one  thick  octavo  volume.  One  of  the 
extensive  literary  productions  of  the  Serampore  press  was 
*  The  Rjimiyana  of  Yalmeeki,  in  the  original  Sunscrit,  with  a 
Prose  Translation,  and  explanatorv  Notes,'  edited  by  Dra. 
Carey  and  Marehman,  of  which  four  quarto  volumes  were 
published,  in  1806  and  subsequent  yean,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Council  of  Fort  William  College, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  was  never  completed. 

It  may,  at  firat  sight,  excite  some  surprise  that  the  Seram- 
pore missionaries  should,  in  some  instances,  have  issued  trans- 
lations in  languages  or  dialects  with  which  none  of  them  were 
fully  acquainted.  *  In  this  department,'  observes  Mr.  Wilson 
in  explanation,  '  Dr.  Carey  took  a  leading  part,  and  it  was  in 
connection  especially  with  his  duty  of  revinng  the  different 
translations  that  he  added  to  his  great  proficiency  in  Sanscrit 
and  Bengali,  a  knowledge  of  those  dialects  whose  elements  he 
firat  investigated.'  <  Possessed  in  this  way,'  he  states,  '  of  at 
least  six  different  dialects,  and  of  Sanscrit,  the  parent  of  the 
whole  family,  and  endowed  with  a  genius  for  philological 
investigation.  Dr.  Carey  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  superin- 
tend the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  a  number  of  cog- 
nate languages ;  and  it  may  be  granted  that,  in  combination 
with  his  colleagues,  he  carried  the  project  to  as  successful 
an  issue  as  could  be  expected  from  the  bounded  faculties  of 
man.' 

^  In  the  above  sketch  of  the  laboun  of  Dr.  Carey  frequent  allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  Joshua  Mabshmak,  D.D.,  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  of  his  colleagues,  but  of  whose  pellicular  share 
in  the  great  undertakings  of  the  Serampore  Brethren,  as  the 
band  of  missionaries  among  whom  he  and  Carey  were  the 
most  prominent  often  styled  themselves,  it  b  not  necessary 
to  give  any  account.  From  a  statement  in  tiie  *  Baptist  Maga- 
sine'  for  April,  1838,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  bom  in 
1767.  As  before  stated,  he  embarked  for  India  in  1799.  In 
1826  he  visited  England  on  the  subject  of  the  disa^n^ement 
between  the  Serampore  Brethren  and  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  which  led  to  their  separation  in  the  following  year : 
his  son  John  having  previously  visited  England  in  1822  on 
the  same  business.  In  this  disagreement,  which  arose  about 
1817,  the  uncompromising  and  somewhat  impracticable  spirit 
of  this  otherwise  excellent  man,  appean  to  have  had  consi- 
derable share.  He  again  reached  Serampore  in  June,  1829, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1837,  a  few  days  previous  to  which  event  arrangements  were 
concluded  in  London  for  the  re-union  of  the  Serampore  Mis- 
sion wiUi  the  parent  society,  and  for  retaining  him  in  the 


superintendence.  In  a  sketch  of  his  charactor  at  the  tt^  / 
the  firat  voljme  of  Dr.  Cox's  '  History  of  the  Btpdit  Vn 
sionarv  Society 'he  is  said  to  have  been  posusstilof  p*g 
mental  power  and  diligence,  of  firmness  bordering  apos  c6. . 
nacv,  and  of  much  wariness.  Dr.  ManhmaD's  asar  ts  etf». 
dally  known  by  his  controversy  with  RaomiobuB  Ror  'Ka^ 
MOHUK  Rot,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  464],  who  distioguiili«r  lua-.r.' 
greati^  among  his  countrymen  in  India  by  his  spirited  ttt»t. 
upon  idolatry,  and  by  the  ppblication  of  a  woHl  cstitkd  *T- 
rrecepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace/  in  which,  irbiW  fl- 
atting the  precepts,  he  aspenes  the  mirades  of  ChriN.  I>r. 
Manhman  answered  this  work  bv  a  series  of  srtido  b  't<> 
*  Friend  of  India,'  a  periodical  issued  by  the  S(fiait»i> 
missionaries,  which  were  subseouently  republished  is  Lr. 
don,  in  1822,  in  a  separate  volume,  entitied  *  A  Drff.*r 
of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  r(|ilv'. 
Rammohun  Roy,  of  Calcutta.*  In  1824  appeared  s  tf\  \ 
London  edition  of  Rammohun  Roy's  work,  ilionnted  » u. 
a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  containing  replies  id  Dr 
Marahman. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Serampore  Misnon  itself  little  vnt 
need  be  stud.     The  leading  facts  are  sriven  under  Mm"  ^ 
P.  C,  to  which  we  may  add,  that  although  Serutmorv  u. 
been  selected  as  an  asylum  from  the  oppositMo  ot  tb*  u< 
India  Company,  the  missionaries  were  not  dist&rbed  v;.  . 
shortly  after  their  scttiement,  the  place  came  tote  tbe  bis  •  ' 
the  British  government  Since  the  de«th  of  Dr.  MsrUmaa  ; 
mission  establishment  has  been  removed  from  ScniD(»^n  '^ 
Calcutta,  where  a  handsome  prinung-oflBoe  and  otlior  ^. 
mises  have  been  erected.  About  1840  the  British  sad  K-^ ;'. 
Bible  Society  withdrew   its  support  from  the  trui«L' 
issued   by  the  Serampore   mission,  public  atteotloo  Li« . « 
been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  those  versions  the  irofdi  ^.r  • 
fying  baptism  had  been  so  rendered  as  to  distiadlj  in  pi; :. 
performance  of  that  rite  by  immersion ;  and  b  odos>'«,«''* 
of  this  withdrawal  of  support  a  new  sodety  was  forawii,  u:  •' 
the  name  of  the  '  Bible  Translation  Society,'  to  pro^iJf  -.- 
the  continued  maintenance  of  the  Serampore  verncu,  U'.  > 
the  language  of  the  constitution  adopted  at  its  forastKin.   t 
encourage  the  production  and  drculation  of  complete  t*i:. -- 
tions  of  the  Uoly  Scriptures  competenUy  antbentiitti .  ' 
fidelity,  it  being  always  underetood  that  the  words  reUti:  '^ 
the  onlinance  of  baptism  shall  be  translated  by  termi  lir '  ;<• 
ing  immereion.*    Tne  question  which  led  to  the  csuh -n 
ment  of  this  new  sodety  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  ^«  - 
troveray,  in  the  course  of  which  there  appeared  s  *  Lrt?t-  :• 
the  Rev.  A.  Brandram,  M.A.,  on  the  meaning  of  rhe  «  % 
/Savrt^itf,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  heok  reodr«^'  -j 
Versions  sanctioned  by  the  Bible  Sodety,'  bv  the  Kt^  K 
Henderson,  D.D.,  of  Highbury  College,  in  whidi  the«|' 
question,  as  affecting  the  Oriental  trvislations,  is  Tprt '. 
and  learnedly  illustrated.    This  pamphlet  was  reprinted  -'*• 
batim  in  the  *  Evangelical  Masniine  '  for  June,  IS40.    Fro 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Bible  TranslitioB  Societr,  ;^ 
sented  at  its  anniversary  in  April,  1846,  it  appean  that  9C  *«' 
copies  of  the  whole  or  parts  or  the  Scriptures  nad  been  pfir;/x 
and  54,000  copies  distributed,  in  the  preceding  yesr,  m  '^^• 
Oriental  vereions ;  and  that  the  total  number  printed  i :  ^ 
1838  was  419,206. 

SERAPHINE,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  kejed  i:v. 
recently  invented,  and  mav  be  described  as  a  snail  orci&.  • 
which  very  short,  thin,  ana  narrow  steel  bars,  or  sorior*  ;^t 
into  vibratorv  motion  bv  means  of  a  bdlows  acted  on  br  :i' 
foot,  are  used  instead  of  pipes. 

The  principle  on  which  this  instrument,  sswell  sf  •^*<^' 
variety  of  it,  is  constructed,  has  been  explained  und  r  ' 
word  AccoRDioy,  P.  C.  8.,  and  referred  to  under  the  ti  ■ 
CoNCKBTiirA,  P.  C.  8.       Nothinjg  therefore  rensim  t^  > 
added,  except  that  the  Serephine  is  m  the  fbnn  of  s  rbit^  -•  " 
about  thirty-seven  inches  high,  forty  wide,  and  tvefifj*^* 
deep.     Its  compass  is  five  octaves,  including  sll  the  seoit^t'S 
and  it  is  played  on  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  ^r;  - 
instrument.    It  combines  the  advantages  of  both  ixfo  '^  • 
pianoforte,  by  afibrdin^  the  means  of  prolongiiv  the  ^  '  - 
and  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  strength  of  these  ^  ' 
more  or  less  pressure  of  the  fingen  and  tne  bellovs:  »:  * 
further  power  of  augmenting  the  loodness  is  obtained  b;  i 
pedal  acting  on  a  swdl.    The  efiects  to  be  drawn  froo  * 
small  a  machine  by  a  tolerably  dulfnl  player  are  u  «'* 
prising  as  various ;  and  its  convenient  form,  waien\t  fr* 
together  with  its  invaluable  property  of  stsndin^  in  tn' 
perhaps  we  might  say  of  never  going  out  of  tane— si*  "^^ 
additional  rcconuncndations  of  the  Seraphine,  thsi,  ^^  -' 
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the  Enriiflh  systam.  rWAT,  P.  C]  The  penonal  servitndM 
of  the  llomaji  law  do  not  oorrespond,  except  in  aome  few 
CMOS,  with  any  thing  in  the  Engliah  law,  ezoept  limited  einoy- 
ments  of  a  thing,  as  for  instance  an  estate  in  lands  for  lite. 
[Uausraucrua,  r.C] 

The  subject  of  the  Roman  servitudes  would  re(|uire  a  Ions 
exposition  to  be  treated  fully.  A  good  outline  is  contained 
in  Thibaut,  ^ttem  de»  Pamiehtem  RechU,  i.  f  296,  &c.,  9th 
ed. ;  and  in  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c.,  ii.  $  274,  12th  ed. 

SESLE'RXA,  a  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Sesleriefle.  It  has  a  spiked  panide,  sessile  spikelets  tiled  all 
round.  The  glumes  are  from  2  to  6-flowerea,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  spikelet.  The  outer  paleoe  keeled  and  membraneous, 
with  a  soarious  margin  ending  in  3  or  6  points,  the  dorsal  rib 
evanescent 

8,  oomdea  has  an  ovate  slightly  one-sided  spike,  the  outer 
palea  terminating  in  4  teeth,  the  dorsal  rib  rough,  with  a 
short  excurrent  point,  the  leaves  abrupt,  with  a  minute  rough 
point.  The  roots  are  tufled,  the  stem  from  6  to  12  inches 
high.  The  spike  about  ^  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  bluish- 
purple  colour.  This  is  the  only  British  species.  It  is  found 
chiefly  on  mountuns. 

S.  quUensis  is  the  FeUuoa  quadrideniata  of  Humboldt  and 
others.     Humboldt  tells  us  that  it  is  very  poisonous. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medica ;  Babington,  Manual  of  British 


SESSION,  COURT  OF,  is  the  Principal  Tribunal  of 
Civil  Jurisdiction  in  Scotland.  As  at  present  constituted  it 
dates  back  to  the  jrear  1532  \  but  it  was  then  reconstructed  on 
the  basis  of  institutions  which  had  existed  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  The  early  records  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  show 
that  the  iudicial  authority,  which  in  those  times  was  miied 
with  the  legislative  functions  of  that  body,  was  often  deputed 
to  committees.  These  were  termed  Domini  Audi  tores,  or 
Domini  ad  Querelas,  and  received  other  like  titles.  We 
find  these  committees  and  their  functions  placed  on  a  more 
distinct  position  in  1503,  when  a  pcniianeut  body  Teoeived 
the  designation  of  *  The  Daily  Council.'  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  these  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  court 
explain  the  absence  of  jury  trial  as  a  fundamental  feature  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  while  in  earlv  times  it  is  known  to  have 
belonged  to  the  courts  of  the  inferior  judges.  Parliament 
being  the  high  jury  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  an  anomaly 
that  a  committee  of  that  body  should  act  through  the  aid  of  a 
jury.  The  number  of  the  court  as  finally  established  in  1532 
was  fifteen,  the  usual  number  of  a  Scottish  jury  in  former 
times,  and  still  the  number  of  a  jury  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
There  was  then  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  whose 
functions  in  some  degree  resembled  those  of  the  same  oflicial 
in  England.  He  presided  over  the  Court  of  Session,  and  his 
judicial  functions  gradually  came  to  be  absorbed  in  those  of 
the  court.  At  the  union  with  England  it  was  deemed  un- 
necessary to  retain  a  separate  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  the 
great  seal  to  be  appended  to  private  documents  for  that  part 
of  the  country  being  committed  to  a  keeper,  the  court  was 
presided  over  by  the  lord  president,  who  previously  presided 
in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor.  In  1808  the  Court  of 
Session  was  divided  into  two  divisions :  the  head  of  the  court, 
tiie  lord  president,  who  is  also  now  lord  justice-genend  or 
head  of  the  supreme  criminal  court,  presides  in  the  first  divi- 
sion, and  the  lord  justice  clerk,  or  deputy  head  of  the  criminal 
court,  presides  in  the  second.  In  1815,  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases  on  the  Enfflish  system  was  introduced  in  Scotland.  A 
separate  tribunal  was  established  for  jury  cases,  presided  over 
by  a  Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  but  in  1830  the  practice  of 
jury  trial  was  united  with  that  of  the  Court  of  Session.  It 
is  still  onljT  adopted  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  and  is 
fiir  from  heme  popular  or  satisfactory.  The  Scottish  system  of 
pleading  is  ill  adapted  to  it,  and  no  means  have  been  found 
of  carrying  it  through  with  the  promptitude  and  precbion 
which  mark  the  English  practice.  Its  chief  benefit  nas  been 
in  enforcing  the  separation  in  all  pleadings  of  the  facts  stated 
from  the  law  applied  to  them.  In  1830  two  separate  courts 
of  limited  jurisdiction  and  small  practice <- the  Admiralty  and 
Commissionary  Courts— were  absorbed  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  number  of  judges  was  at  the  same  time  reduced  from 
fifteen  to  thirteen.  By  this  measure  the  court  was  made  to 
assume  less  the  form  of  a  deliberative  assembler  acting  through 
a  majority,  which  was  the  particular  characteristic  of  the  court 
before  it  was  divided,  and  more  judicial  work  was  thrown 
upon  individuals.  B^  the  act  of  1830  (2  Geo.  IV.,  and  1 
Will.  IV.,  c.  69),  as  carried  out  by  a  later  act  (1  &  2  Vict, 
c.    118),   eight   of  the  jmlgca,  formed    into  two  courts  of 


four  >idgei  eMh^  ait  in  the  twodivimNMort]Ml«MrhMr, 
where  each  diTiaon  form  a  court  of  aeoood  insranr»  T:« 
other  five  judges  are  called  the  Lords  Onliiiarf »  and  art 
of  them  holds  a  separate  court,  wfaidi,  ia  icfenBuc*  to  u^ 
court  of  further  resort  ia  called  the  *  Outer  lioaae.'  Thr 
judgment  of  a  lord  ordinary  oo  a  closed  record  ia  teal  !•  tih* 
outer  house,  but  it  may,  within  a  liasited  tine,  be  car-v>t 
by  a  '  reclaiming  note '  to  which  the  record  ia  appeadrd.  *.. 
the  inner  house,  where  it  may  bej^eaded  a^Utt  en  tbe  rrcT<rs 
as  made  up  in  the  outer  bouse.  The  system  of  pieediey  has 
of  late  yean  been  much  abbreviated  and  syatenetiaed,  %xa 
this,  added  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  jodM  who  «.i 
and  give  theur  views  on  each  caae,  has  materieUy  dbbrwioH 
the  procedure,  although  it  ia  still  the  practioe  te  tbe  wUbc 
court  to  be  assembled  and  consulted  in  difBcnlt  CMea.  Tke 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session  embraces  ell  qfHstieni  oi 
dvil  ri^ht  It  fives  remedy  when  other  c 
tion  it  IS  to  reguhte  the  rients  and  duties  of  i 

of  the  public  as  members  of  a  particular  \ 

martial  and  ecclesiastical— exceed  their  poweiB.  The  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Court  of  Session  in  relation  to  tlie  ctarra 
courts,  were  the  cause  of  the  great  secession  froin  the  Sc^- 
tish  church  in  1843  [Fan  Chuich,  P.  C.l.  Aa  oifi 
description  of  dvil  question  between  nan  and  umm  la  SrU- 
land  can  be  competently  dedded  before  die  Cowt  of  Semse, 
it  is  usual  in  EngUnd  to  speak  of  it  as  a  oourt  '  both  of  Iav 
and  equity;*  but  this  is  a  distinction  proceeding  from  tac*- 
dental  drcumstances  in  the  character  of  the  En^iiah  eovtt. 
and  is  no  necessary  or  properij  systematic  divwioQ  of  tt^ 
administration  of  the  law.  The  Court  of  Session  have  the  au- 
thority enjojred  by  the  equity  courts  m  Enaland,  ia  thr  4-w 

otherwiae  i 


pointment  of  guardians,  receivers,  &c.,  or 
the  protection  of  property,  or  of  persons  where  diacrrtKnA.' 
protection  or  direction  are  neoessaiy,  and  there  ia  no  p^fvn 
competent  in  ordinary  course  of  law  to  act.  In  1839  (244 
Wm.  IV.  c.  36),  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Scasaon  vm 
appointed  according  to  a  certain  rotation  to  pqfoim  the  ^.rr 
of  judges  of  the  court  of  justiciarv  in  matteiv  crimiaal.  u*\ 
thoae  of  judges  of  the  court  of  excheoiiery  where  the  dotj  ■ 
of  a  very  limited  character.  This  oiange  only  nureden  : 
the  system  of  rotation  in  the  performance  of  the  datv  f^ 
courts  of  which  certain  of  the  Iwds  of  sessioo  had  Drrvii»<if 
been  permanently  appointed  the  judgea.  By  en  old  nirt>  • 
in  Scotland  each  '  Senator  of  the  CoTle^  of  Jusliee,  at  tir 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  are  offioallj  celled,  lakca  u  - 
title  of  lord. 

SESSIONS.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  josticM  n  r-- 
neral  and  quarter-sessions  is  now  defined  by  the  5  Al  6  V* «. 
c.  38,  which  enacts  *  that  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  arvtt  ^ 
the  justices  of  the  peace  acting  in  and  for  any  eoctnry ,  nd  ^ . 
division,  or  liberty,  nor  the  recorder  of  any  botough,  tiSu  .: 
any  session  of  the  peace  nor  the  adjournment  thereof  trr  ar* 
person  or  persons  for  any  treason,  murder,  or  capital  feu : . . 
or  for  any  felony  which,  when  committed  by  m  pCTHsi  t  . 

Creviouslv  convicted  of  felony,  is  punishable  by  tnneportat.  •'. 
eyond  the  seas  for  life,'  or  for  any  of  the  ollencea  nent**:  -  • 
under  the  18  heads  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  a  -. 
The  second  section  provides  that  any  judge  of  the  aufrtar 
courts  at  Westminster,  acting  under  a  conaiiasaaBi  oi  i>ifr 
and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  any  coentr,  nmy  bm  i 
writ  or  writs  of  certiorari  or  other  proccas  airocted  to  v 
justices  of  the  peace  acting  in  and  for  such  ooonty,  he.,  or  * 
the  recorder  of  any  court  within  the  same  cooaty,  eotBiaa*'!-' 
ing  the  said  justices  and  recorder  severslly  to  cenifr  an j  re- 
turn into  such  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c  all  iadictB*:  i 
and  presentments  found  or  taken  by  such  justices  or  recr  ^  - 
of  otfences  which  after  the  passing  of  this  act  they  mil  n.x 
have  jurisdiction  to  try,  and  the  several  recogniaaaoe^  ms  - 
nations,  and  depositions  relative  to  such  indictments  and  r  -r. 
sentments;  and,  if  necessary,  by  writ  or  wnta  of  Ils^^-jr* 
Corpus  may  cause  any  person  in  the  custodv  of  aaj  ga<w 


prison,  charged  with  any  such  ofience,  to  be  reiaovvd 
the  custody  of  the  common  gaol  of  dbe  coontj,  thai  «& 
offences  may  be  tried  under  the  said  commismMU  The  frvt 
section  empowers  any  court  of  general  or  qaartrr^«easMa  tr 
adjourned  session  of  the  peace  to  divide  sooi  coart  iam  :•• 
courts,  which  may  sit  apart  for  the  better  despatdi  of  **»  • 
ness,  in  the  manner  ana  subject  to  the  cooditaoaa  ia  this  ^rr- 
tion  mentioned. 

SETTLE,  ELKANAH,  is  remembered*  not  for  h»  '  -> 
rary  merits,  but  for  the  eztrsordinar^  fiurt  that  he,  a  |v-i«#»  < 
very  small  talents,  was  for  a  time  the  sacoesaful  rival  of  v« 
of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  nation.    The  pankvlan  o:  :  <■ 
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fastening  the  Bheathing;  and  the  heads  of  the  nails  employed 
are  made  hollow,  and  filled  with  melted  zinc.  This  method 
is  snd  to  have  been  found  effectual  in  a  vessel  which  had 
been  two  years  at  sea,  the  corrosion  or  oxidation  of  the  metal 
being  almost  entirely  prevented,  and  the  ship  returning  with 
a  bright  and  clean  surrace. 

Sheathing  of  brown  paper  coated  with  tar,  and  of  various 
other  non-metallic  substances,  have  also  been  used,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  \b  a  kind  of  felt,  into  the  compo- 
sition of  wnich  a  considerable  quantity  of  cow-hair  enters. 
As  this  maternl  itself  felts  very  imperfectly,  the  sheets  are 
passed,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  through  a  boiler  of 
pitch  or  tar,  which  increases  the  cohesion  of  the  fabric.  This 
materiaJ,  which  b  sometimes  used  in  conjunction  with  copper 
sheathing,  being  laid  on  immediately  beneath  it,  has,  accord- 
ing to  Barlow  (*  Treatise  on  Machincrv  and  Manu&ctures'  in 
the  <  Encyclopeedia  Metropolitana ')  tne  important  qualities 
of  being  a  |)erfect  protection  against  the  worm,  which  is 
probably  incapable  or  working  its  way  against  the  stiff  bristly 
nair  which  is  incorporated  in  the  felt,  and  of  being  at  once 
impermeable  to  water,  and  so  extensible  as  not  to  be  easily 
broken  by  the  working  which  takes  place  among  the  timbers 
of  a  crazy  ship,  and  which  would  otherwise  produce  many 
leaks.  A  sheathing  composed  of  a  coarse  fabric  of  fibrous 
material,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  together 
with  pitch  and  tar,  has  been  recommended  as  a  cheap  and 
effectual  substitute  for  felt. 

Copper  sheathing  is  usually  applied  in  sheets  about  four 
feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  the  thickness  being  such 
that  a  square  foot  weighs  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  ounces, — 
most  commonly  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  ounces ;  and  the 
mode  of  application  does  not  vary  materially  whether  the  cop- 
per be  laid  upon  the  bare  planking  or  upon  an  interposed 
layer  of  tarred  paper,  felt,  or  thin  boarding.  The  sheets  are 
pierced  with  holes,  not  only  round  the  edges,  but  also  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  inches  over  the  whole  surface ;  they 
are  laid  so  as  to  overlap  each  other  about  an  inch,  and  are 
secured  to  the  ship  with  flat-headed  copper  nails.  'Great 
regularity/  observes  the  author  of '  A  Second  Day  at  a  Ship-' 
Yard,'  *  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  693,  *is  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  sheets,  so  that  a  certain  symmetry  of  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  durability,  is  attained.'  'Alter  two 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies,'  aceording  to  this  authority,  '  the 
coppering  requires  to  be  renewed ;  and  the  old  copper  ia 
found  to  have  lost  three  or  four  ounces  of  its  weight  in  the 
square  foot,  by  the  action  of  sea- water,  friction,  and  other 
causes.'  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the  per- 
fect arrangements  of  a  first-rate  ship-yard,  that  a  vessel  is 
frequently  stripped  of  her  old  copper,  the  surface  of  the  plank- 
ing prepared  for  a  new  sheathing,  and  sent  out  thoroughly 
new-coppered  within  two  days  of  the  time  when  she  entered 
the  dry-dock  in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

SHEERS,  or  SHEARS,  a  contrivance  used  for  hoisting 
the  masts  of  a  ship  into  or  out  of  their  place,  and  occasionally 
for  loading  and  unloading  heavy  goods,  or  for  performing 
flsmilar  operations  on  shore.  The  sheers  used  m  masting 
vessels  consist  of  two  larre  poles,  masts,  or  siwrs,  the  lower 
ends  of  which  rest  upon  thick  planks  laid  along  the  sides  of 
the  deck,  while  their  upper  enos  are  lashed  together  so  as  to 
cross  each  other  exactly  over  the  hole  in  the  deck  through 
which  the  mast  is  to  be  dropped,  they  being  sustained  in  this 
position  by  ropes  radiating  from  the  top  to  various  parts  of 
the  vessel.  To  this  apparatus  is  attached  the  tackle  necessary 
lor  lifting  the  masts  out  of  the  water,  when  they  have  been 
floated  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  lowering  them  gently  into 
their  places.  This  is  the  apparatus  commonly  employed  in 
masting  merchant-ships ;  but  the  like  operation  is  sometimes 
performed  by  means  of  a  sheer-fnilkf  and  sometimes  by  a 
masttng-house.  The  sheer-hulk^  which  is  commonly  used  for 
mastinff  ships  of  war,  is  an  old  man-of-war  cut  down  to  the 
lower  deck,  and  having  a  mast,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  fixed  in  the  hulk,  and,  supported  by  the  mast,  four 
itout  spars  or  sheers  which  project  obliquely  from  its  side. 
The  tops  of  these  sheers  reach  to  such  a  height  and  project  to 
Mich  a  distance  from  the  side  of  the  hulk,  that  the  vessel  to  be 
nasted  can  come  beneath  them  to  be  fitted  with  her  lower 
nasts.  A  masting-house  is  a  loft^  building  erected  for  the 
nirpose  of  performing  the  operation  yet  more  conveniently, 
ly  the  aid  of  mechanism  overhanging  the  water  to  a  consider- 
.blc  distance,  beneath  which  ships  may  be  floated.  Such  a 
itructure,  of  great  elevation,  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
tbo  great  ship-buikiing  establishment  on  the  Thames  at 
Blackball. 


(<  A  Second  Day  at  a  Ship-yard/ IB  tlie  Pony  Jlc^on^  V 
1841,  p.  253.) 
SHEFFIELD,  JOHN.  [BucK^tOHA)^  Dou  or.  F  r , 


SHERARDIA  (to  named  by  Dtllealoi  after  bb  p«-  - 
William  Sherard,  LL.D.,  consul  at  Smyrna),  a  mi.  / 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rubaacca     Is  L.  i 


funnel-shaped  corolla,  a  dry  fruit,  crowned  with  IW  Ijx.: 
the  calyx,  which  is  6-toothM. 
jS.  arvensU^  corn-field  madder,  is  the  only  mcics.   T 


stem  is  mostly  decumbent,  branched,  square,  and  leafy, 
whole  plant  is  rough  and  hairy.    The  leftvesare  6  ia  a  « v 
acute,  and  obovate  lanceolate ;  the  flower  is  blue,  in  s  ■:« 
sessile  terminal  umbel.     It  is  found  on  sandy  toils,  is  Ur  j 
Britain,  Europe,  and  the  Crimea. 

The  seeds  only  require  to  be  sown  in  the  grouad  i&  ^ 
open  situation. 

(Don,    Gardener's  Dictionary;    Babingtoo,  Jfowi'  / 
British  Botany.) 

SHERIFF  (SCOTLAND}.  In  Scotland  the  dmin 
the  sheriffs  are  not,  as  in  England,  almost  entireiy  es(c\.;..r. 
He  exercises  an  extensive  judicial  authority,  and  a  isrv<'  ,*^ 
tion  of  the  eeneral  litigation  of  the  oountrj  prooecdi  U.> 
this  class  of  local  judges.  In  earlier  times  his  aathont)  i:- 
pears  to  have  been  merely  of  an  executive  ehanctcr.  u: 
appointed  by  the  crown,  he  was  the  person  to  whom  tiu*  r<  .v 
writs,  issuing  from  the  supreme  courts,  were  unsll^  dtr-.-'^" 
He  was  the  ordinary  conservator  of  the  peace  withm  t^ .  - . 
limits  of  his  authority.  He  was  an  important  fisal  or.  ^'. 
having  in  the  general  case  the  duty  of  levying  the  (fodi.  *> 
sualties,  forfeitures,  and  other  items  of  revenue ;  and  bt  •*.: . 
he  was  vested  with  the  power  of  musterins  the  miiitarj  t  - 1 
of  the  country  to  the  weapon-showing.  In  very  eiriy '  :>^. 
his  tenure  of  office  appears  to  have  been  limited  oy  tb«  ^ru: 
at  a  period  comparatively  later,  the  oflioe  becMK,  m  u^  r- 
neral  case,  hereditary.  The  precise  principle  on  vhrit  :*  * 
division  into  shires,  by  which  the  boundaries  of  each  lArr  *  i 
authority  were  marked,  is  not  generally  known.  Ia  all  U  . 
documents  he  was  called  the  vice-oomes,  and  it  oiight  tk.ztt 
be  inferred  that  each  sheriff  was  the  depntj  o^  a  coma  or  fr . 
There  has,  however,  no  trace  been  found  of  the  dipitf  o<  u 
earl  in  Scotland  involving  the  ri^ht  to  ezercise  jadidaf  or  «- 
ecutive  functions,  nor  did  that  title,  like  the  anthcrit^  o(  •:*' 
sheriff,  bear  any  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  that  or  -^ 
any  other  territorial  allotment  The  terms  of  the  act  Ic  &  » 
lishing. heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  which  wilt  br  u^ 
ticed  below,  mi^^ht  encourage  the  suppoeitioo  that  ther  «r<r 
founded  on  the  idea  of  the  sheriff  being  a  depute  or  mixr. 
nate  officer,  if  it  were  not  pretty  dear  that  the  stnrtut  < 
that  act  was  in  some  measure  anected  by  a  confnboo  Utt  o 
the  office  of  high  sheriff  in  England  and  that  of  shenf  in  s  -  • 
land.  The  act,  viewing  the  appointment  of  s  shcrifi^frb 
or  high  sheriff  from  among  tne  unprofessional  gentiy.  ti>i  ' 
the  acting  judicial  officer  from  the  legal  profeenoo,  «v«  <» 
that  *  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  anj^  principal  or  high  Jbtrz  -r 
Stewart  in  Scotland  personally  to  judge  in  any  cause,  di.i  ^r 
criminal,  within  his  shire  or  stewartiy  in  virtae  of  aui  -* 
office,  any  law  or  usage  in  any  ways  to  the  cootnfy  wt^'i:- 
standing.^  (20  Geo.  II.  c.  43,  s.  30.)  By  the  mm  ntxn' 
the  principal  or  high  sheriff  can  only  be  appobted  dLn: 
pleasure,  or  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  year.  It  is  di<  u  \ 
to  discover  how  such  a  nominal  office  came  into  w^bmn  - 
it  actually  was  in  existence  before  the  paauns  of  the  act  T  ^^ 
commissioners  \rho  reported  on  the  courts  of  jastics  m  5cia- 
land  in  1818  stated  that  they  could  not  discover  say  iaafr^w 
which  it  waa  the  duty  or  pnvilege  of  the  hoUcr  ol  thst  «^ 
to  perform ;  and  in  reference  to  the  proviaioos  of  the  set  tivt 
say,  '  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  his  majestyls  right  of  appcifi^x 
an  officer  called  a  principal  or  high  sheriff  was  not  toadmi  7 
the  statute  of  George  II.,  although  il  was  uoUm^ cornet- 
tent  to  confer  such  an  office  keriUMy.  These  appaiao>rt» 
continued  to  be  made  subsequent  to  the  statute,  aad  it  «■ 
well  known  that  commissions  of  thu  kind  have,  evea  m^rr 
recent  times,  been  granted  by  the  crown,  for  fBV"*  '\ 
the  executive  government,  and  connected  with  the  A«  •* 
lord-lieutenant.  But  whatever  may  have  beca  the  ne*i  •-' 
the  legislature  as  to  the  proper  ministerial  or  other  hMt»<* 
of  such  an  officer  in  time  coming,  it  is  cettaia  thst  b«  '^ 
enactment  referred  to  the  whole  judicial  powm  of  tW  :*•  * 
nary  magistrate  for  the  county  are  thns  exptcssly  fpn^"* 
and  excepted  from  any  grant  to  be  thereafter  aadc  «  ''^ 
office  of  sheriff  in  this* part  of  tlie  kingdom.  And  thoe  ',*"' 
sions  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  prevlow  c*^  •  "^ 
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;iaiU  of  uuburnt  brtdi,  bat  have  enUrel/  fallen  to  decay, 
Ibr  want  ot'  repairs.  Thej  have  eight  gates.  The  houses 
•re  also  of  nnbumt  brick,  and  hare  more  than  one  floor ;  those 
belonging  to  the  soucars  or  bankers  are  of  a  respectable  size, 
and  convenient  The  streets  are  narrow,  confinea,  and  dir^  in 
the  extreme.  The  great  basaar,  which  is  the  centre  of  all 
trade  and  banking  trsnsactions,  extends  800  yards,  ninninff 
immediately  through  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  b  protected 
from  the  excessive  heat  by  mats  stretched  from  the  houses  on 
each  side,  which  however  produces  a  stagnation  of  the  air. 
With  the  exception  of  one  tolerable  moshu  on  the  southern 
aide,  Shikarpore  possesses  no  building  of  imiiortance.  The 
■uborbs  are  very  extensive,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  city  reside  ootnde, ' 
particularly  the  Mohammedans  and  labouring  classes. 

The  ^pulation  of  Shikarpore,  in  1840,  consisted  of  about 
80,000  mdividuab,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  Hindus, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans,  induave  of  Afehans  and 
Fattens.  The  Hmdus  carry  on  all  the  trade,  while  the  cul- 
tivation and  mechanical  arts  of  almost  every  denomination  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  countiy  round  the  city  is  low,  and  admits  freely  of 
irrieation  from  the  inundations  of  the  river  Indus  by  means  of 
small  nullas,  or  water-courses,  leading  from  the  Sinde 
Canal.  This  canal  was  made  by  the  Mofi:ul  emperor  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  and  navigation.  It  is,  in  its  present 
state,  only  navipble  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  beginning 
of  October,  as  it  has  been  allowed  to  choak  up  at  its  mouth, 
and  has  generallv  got  out  of  repair.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
at  no  great  ouuay  it  may  be  rendered  navigable  for  nine 
months  of  the  year.  The  stiil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty  is 
alluvial,  and  produces  rich  crops  of  rice  and  jowaree. 

A  few  articles  are  manufactured  at  Shikarpore,  but  not  to 
any  extent,  except  coarse  cotton-cloth,  silk-cluth,  and  Sinde 
«apa.  There  are  also  several  dyeing-houses,  in  which  cloth 
nade  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  places  is  dyed  and  prepared 
for  the  market ;  and  there  are  some  paper-mills.  This  town  is 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  The  most  convenient 
commercial  road  between  Hindustan,  Afghanistan,  and< 
Persia,  runs  through  it,  and  leads  to  the  Bolan  Pass,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  formidable  aspect,  is  much  safer  than  the  other 
roads  which  connect  the  valley  of  the  Indus  with  the  table- 
land  of  Iran,  and  thb  safety  lias  been  greatly  increased  since 
the  British  have  got  possession  of  the  province  of  Sinde,  and 
have  suppressed  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Murrics  and 
Boo^esi  two  Beloochee  tribes  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
contiguous  to  the  pass.  The  Bolan  Pass  is  also  accessible  all 
the  year  round,  and  a  good  road  leads  from  it  to  Kandahar, 
and  thence  to  Persia.  Shikarpore  is  as  it  were  built  at  the 
opening  of  this  pass. 

European  and  India  goods  are  brought  to  Shikarpore  by 
three  different  routes.  From  Calcutta  they  ascend  the 
Gan^,  and  are  taken  to  Loodiana,  whence  they  go  down  the 
Sutlej  to  Bhawoolpore,  and  thence  they  reach  Shikarpore  by 
nasing  through  Kyrpore.  Some  of  them  go  from  Loodiana  to 
Lahore  and  Mooltan.  These  imports  consist  of  raw  Bengal  silk, 
ivory,  oochineal,  spices  of  all  kinds,  coarse  cotton  cloth,  raw 
China  nik,  kinkaubs,  silk  manufactured,  sugar-candy,  cocoa- 
nut,  metab,  groceries,  drugs,  indigo,  opium,  f«ffron,and  dyes. 
The  Britbh  textile  fabrics  which  reach  Shikarpore  by  thb 
route  are  red-dyed  cotton  cloth,  white  cotton  cloth,  pardy- 
coloured  cotton  cloth,  long  cloth,  glazed  chintx,  printed, 
bleached  and  unbleached  cottons,  red  and  white  cottons, 
yellow  cottons,  Juggemat  muslin,  black  velvet,  sheeting 
doth,  and  coloured  coarse  broad  cloth. 

The  second  commercial  road  connects  Central  Hindustan 
with  Shikarpore.  The  goods  are  brought  to  Palee  in  Marwar, 
mtuated  not  far  from  the  Aravulli  range,  and  are  taken  through 
Jeasttlmere  and  Kyrnore  to  Shikarpore.  Only  a  few  articles 
reach  that  place  by  tnb  road,  especially  sugar,  opium,  spices, 
and  mcencs. 

The  same  articles  with  European  goods  are  sent  from  Bom- 
bay to  Shikarpore  by  way  of  Kurachee,  a  sea-port  of  Sinde 
west  of  the  lodus.  From  thb  place  they  are  transported  by 
land  to  Sehwun  and  Larkhana,  and  thus  reach  Shikarpore. 
The  returns  of  Shikarpore  to  Briu^ih  India  consist  of  the 
produce  of  the  counti^,  especially  rice,  ghee,  hides,  and 
wool ;  bortes  brought  iron  Afghanbtan  are  also  exported, 
and  dried  fruiti. 

The  exporu  from  Shikarpore  to   Kandahar  and  Peraia 

(Herat)  consist  of  indigo,  henna,  metab,  coarse  and  fine  cotton 

^"^b,  European  piece  goods ;  Mooltanee  coarse  cloth,  silks 

factnrcH,  cnwrrict,  spices,   raw  cotton,   coaric   augar. 


opium,  hemp  aeed,  shields,  embroidered  hone  rbtb  «h 
grain.     The  returns  consist  of  tarqooiies,  rav  nlk.  .  - 
arable,  manufactured  ailk  from  Herat  of  virioas  kl"!* 
fruits  (prunes,  dried  black  grapes,  wafamts,  drifd  i"-  . 
almonds,  and  dates)  in  great  quantities,  tinsel  ihrrad  f ' 
broidery,  khtmd  $eah  (a  preparation  from  the  Hrtr-a-^ 
Jellalabad),  broken  copper  and  brass  te«eb,  Baddc.  u- 
safflower,  gum  salop  rrom  Herat,  mosa^A,  a  dvt*  p^  .  • 
from  the  walnut-tree,  dried  mint,  carraway-sreJ,  &'»  ■  j 
very  fine  deacription  of  cotton  from  Herat,  used  b  rs^*"    - 
cochineal,  and  Chajgumd  and  goo^jhetJ,  imodjm  for  tn  i- 
last-mentioned  affords  a  green  dye. 

From  Cutchee,  a  country  west  of  Shikarpore,  srr  tr  ■•-*•. 
alum,  colocynth,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  Aor,  a  kiiKi  of  ••  ■ 
produced  by  the  incineration  of  tamarisk  and  olhrr  nli  ^h^.  • 
From  Beloochistan  are  brought  asMfotida,  antiaMBT.i  t 
and  copper. 

But  Shikarpore  b  best  Imown  in  the  eonnernal «-'. 
its  banking  transactiona.    In  1841  there  were  ia  Uut 
thirty-five  soucan  or  bankera,  who  have  agents  m  k".  a-.- 
commerdal  towns  in  Western  Asia,  as  ^  ss  BtArira  i 
Yarkand  in  Chinese  Turkistan,  and  even  in  Astnk^  .• 
Nishnei  Novogrod  in  Ruasia.     Lettera  of  exchsoce  u*  * 
got  in  all  theae  places  payable  in  Shikarpore,  Hun^U^  . 
Calcutta. 

The  climate  of  Shikarpore  is  sultrr,  and  the  best  nr. 
from  the  middle  of  Marcn  to  the  end  of  August    Tt*'*  •- 
no  periodical  rains,  though  storms  are  genersUj  Inolf!  • 
the  end  of  June  or  the  middle  of  July  ;  severe  blU  ^-  * 
occur  also  at  the  vernal  equinoxes.    The  air  is  ras'. 
dry  and  clear,  and  to  this  circumstsnce  pfx)bsblv  n  •«  *. 
ascribed  that  the  place  b  not  unhealthy,  m  spite  c/  l».    i 
situation  of  the  town,  its  being  anrroonded  by  ffta^us'  :• 
close  to  the  walls,  and  a  large  space  of  the  sdjanot  < 
being  for  a  conaiderable   period   comnletelr  m6tr  •.* 
Onlv  for  a  short  period  from  the  middle  to  the  rtdw  s- 
tember,  during  which  the  inundations  are  diyiair  ap.  k 
a  mild  form  is  prevalent.    The  cold  months  comb*' 
September,  and  last  to  the  middle  of  March.    Frwt  r.  • 
are  not  unusual,  and  ve^tatioo  assumes  all  the  spjrfv-*^  * 
winter  in  a  northern  climate.    The  mcrainp st  24.^.-^- 
are  invariably  cold. 

Shikarjwre  is  a  new  town.  It  wsa  boili  bf  tW  3i  .^ 
emperor  in  1617,  and  as,  during  the  last  cratarv.  •?'*  ■ 
invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  (1739)  all  the  netghboonaf  »  -  -■- 
almost  without  interruption  have  been  in  a  stile  otf  o*  -  ' 
the  town  has  never  bad  the  opportunity  of  dt%tU/^K  *-  ^ 
advantages  of  its  situation  ;  but  as  it  passed  tkne  «nr>  v 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Britbh,  it  b  howd  i*' 
change  will  soon  improve  the  condition  of  the  pLrr 

(Bumos's  DraceU  imto  Bokhara;  Poi.tsm*t  Af«»"»  " 
on  the  trade  betwftn  the  towns  tf  Shikarpore  md  Kcu 
Postans's  Memoranthtm  on  the  Gty  of  Shthgrjt^t  i 
Joamalff  the  Asiatic  Soneiy,}94\;  and  Abssadf-^' 
On  the  Commerce  o[  Shiharpore  tmd  Vfiptr  SuUk.  - 
TransactioM  cf  the  Bombay  Gooyn^thicai  Sori^  ) 

SHIPS.     The  different  deaipatioos  which  atv  & 
sailing  vessels,  according  to  their  siaea,  naaihrr  of  a*^    - 
deposition  of  sails,  are  mentiooed  oader  Snir-Bsti' 
P.  C,  p.  896. 

SHOA.      fABTSSIKIA,  P.  C.  S.] 

SHOOTING  STARS.    The  phenowaa  |m-' 
these  meteora,  with  the  different  hypotheses  mbirb  b- 
proposed  in  order  to  account  for  thrm,  have  krva  ' 
under  AxaoLrnca,  P.  C. ;  it  b  therrlbrr  intended  br-*    ' 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  sb  r-  - 
the  appearances  are  periodicsl,  and  the  ctfontv) 
been  made,  by  simultaneous  obaervatioM  oa  tW*  i>* 
mine  the  dilferencea  between  the  loagnndas  of  fi^m  a 
Earth. 

On  the  night  of  Uie  11th  of  November,  1799.  MM 
boldt  and  Boopland,  at  Cumana,  in  Snath  Amtr<w     - 
some  thousands  of  sbootmc  stora  in  the  omtv  •■  • 
boon ;  and  on  the  same  night  va»t  ombets  mtm^' 
North  America  and  in  Europe.    On  the  aigbt  •/  > 
13, 1682,  the  like  meteora  were  seen  b  gmrt  •!«»•»  - 
all  the  north  of  Enrope ;  and  on  November  Itibc  iv      • 
ing  yenr,  as  many  as  340,000,  aerording  to  the  c««  ■ 
of  Arsflo,  were  seen  in  North  AoHm.    tlo  iW  . 
NovemW  IS,  1834,  vast  numbers  wvre  apiM  «'• 
America ;  and  on  the  ssme  dav  of  the  mme  •»'* 
yean  1S85,  1886,  and  1888  the  dswJay  ef  m(f«  • 
partf  of  the  world  was  remarkawy  Manrratt     «     •' 
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Liriy  Roidolplis,  Ifra.  Cmwford,  at  Coreoi  Gtrden,  md 
lira,  addons,  at  Drnrr  Lane,  and  added  another  leaf  lo  the 
laoreb  of  the  latter.  In  1784  a  cabal  was  made  against  her, 
vpon  a  most  nnfoonded  diarge  of  illiberalitj  towards  two 
brother  perfonnen,  and  she  peraoDally  addressed  the  aa- 
^enoe  at  the  opemng  of  Dranr  Lane,  on  the  ftth  of  Oc- 
tober, having  been  assuled  bj  booting  and  hissing  on  her 
appearanee  ai  Mrs.  Beveriejr.  On  the  2nd  of  Febmanr, 
1786,  Mn.  Siddons  first  performed  Lady  Macbeth.  Li 
1794,  Mn.  Siddons  opened  Holland's  new  Dnuy  Lane 
Theatro  by  the  perfonnance  of  Lady  Macbeth,  on  which 
oocMioa  her  brother  Charies  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
character  of  Macduff;  and,  m  1809,  she  again,  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  September  18th.  The  famoas  or  rather 
mfamoos  O.  P.  Row  ensuing,  seven  months  elapsed  before 
she  made  her  second  appearance  that  season,  repeating  Lady 
Macbeth  on  the  84th  of  April,  1810.  «Soch  an  interval,* 
says  Mr.  Boaden,  <  spoke  loudly  for  the  taste  of  a  London 
aadienoe.'  Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1812, 
Mrs.  Siddons  took  her  leave  of  the  stage  she  had  so  long 
adorned  by  her  genius  and  elevated  by  her  private  conduct, 
in  the  same  celebrated  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  aAer 
which  she  spoke  a  farewell  address,  written  by  her  nephew, 
Mr.  Horace  Twiss.  Thrice  again,  however,  during  the  next 
acMon  she  was  induced  to  revisit  the  scenes  and  revive  the 
recollections  of  her  former  glories ;  she  perfonned  on  the 
S6di  of  May  for  the  Covent  Garden  Theatrical  Fund ;  on 
the  11th  of  June  for  Mr.  Charies  Kemble's  benefit,  and  on 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month  at  Dniry  Lane  for  the  fund  of 
that  theatre.  In  November,  1815,  she  acted  for  ten  nights  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  family  of  her  son 
Henry;  again  at  Covent  Garden,  four  times  in  1816,  for 
benefiti  and  charities,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Princess 
Chsdotte  of  Wales,  who  was,  however,  unfortunately  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  witnessing  the  performance.  In  1817 
she  performed  once  (June  6)  for  Mr.  C.  Kemble's  benefit, 
and  made  ]MMitively  her  last  appearance  upon  any  stage  at 
Covent  Garden,  June  9,  1818,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Randolph. 
For  two  seasons  after  her  public  farewell  in  1812,  Mrs. 
Siddons  gave  occasional  readmgs  alternately  from  Shakspero 
and  Milton  at  the  Argyle  Rooms,  having  been  led  to  do 
80  in  the  first  instance  by  the  kind  desira  of  servinir  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Cherry,  author  of  '  The  Soldier's  Daughter.' 
She  was  also  honoiffed  by  a  command  to  read  to  Queen 
Chariotteand  the  Rojral  family  at  Froemore,  and  an  invitation 
from  the  Univernties  of  Oiford  and  Cambridge.  *  Whether 
this  areat  actress  regretted  the  stated  calls  to  exertion,'  says 
Mr.  Boaden,  '  I  know  not*  That  she  did  regret  them  how- 
ever thero  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  following  remarks, 
which  she  one  day  made  to  an  old  and  attached  fnend,  an 
eminent  physician,  still  livinr,  from  whose  lips  we  heard  it  It 
was  about  the  period  of  tnc  evening  when  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  repair  to  the  theatre  to  dress  for  the  per- 
formance. *At  this  time,'  she  observed,  *evenr  body  in 
London  used  to  be  thinking  of  me — now,  nobodV  thinks  of 
ael'  The  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken,  and  the  sigh 
which  accompanied  it,  suffidentiy  indicated  the  feding  with 
which  she  oontrssted  her  public  and  private  life,  although 
still  the  qneen  of  everr  circle  she  condescended  to  enter. 
She  died  on  the  8di  of  «inne  1881,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
at  her  rendenoe  in  Upper  Baker  Street,  in  the  76th  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  propnecy  of  Henderron  has  not  yet  been 
fiJsified.  *  The  talents  of  this  great  woman,'  remarks  one 
of  her  biographen,  *  are  said  to  have  been  slowly  developed 
and  the  growing  daims  of  her  family  seemed  to  be  the  only 
vnreaisted  calls  upon  her  genlos.  At  length  fully  kindled,  it 
bant  forth  with  a  brilliaaey  that  in  her  own  sex  had  never 
been  witnessed,  and  rivalled  in  its  charm  the  spell  of  the  great 
lanter  Garrick  in  all  but  his  universality.^    Mrs.  Siodons 


lost  her  second  daughter,  Maria,  in  1798 ;  her  husband  m  1803; 
her  eldest  daughter,  Sarah,  in  1808 ;  and  her  son,  Henry,  in 
1816 ;  a  third  daughter,  Cecilia,  and  her  son  George  survived 
her.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  portraiti  of  this  unrivalled 
actress  are  a  fiill -length  in  the  character  of  Isabella  holding 
her  SOB  Henry  by  the  hand,  painted  by  Hamilton  in  1782 ; 
another,  la  the  character  of  the  traffic  muse,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  painted  in  1784,  and  now  in  the  oollecticm  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster;  a  third,  readfaig  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
Vj  flitr  Thomas  Lawrence ;  a  fourth,  as  Imdj  Macbeth,  hy 


Hariowe,  who  also  puaied  her  as  Queen  Katharine  in  the 
wdl-known  |Mcture  of  the  trial  scene  from  '  Henry  VII L' 
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executed  for  Mr.  HMoaat  Wdsh;  and  shsHiy  hdbv  W 
deadi  she  sat  to  the  late  H.  P«  Brigga,  Esq.,  ILA.,«^ 
interesting  portrait  of  her  (a  three  quaiti  Ic^fth)  ««cu. 
bited  at  Someraet  House,  but  has  not  beea  eagwedL 

•  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,'  by  Mr.  F 
in  1827.  2  vols.  8vo.;  and  after  her  deoeam,  Mr.' 
Campbell  became  her  biographer.  Hb  wwk,  [ 
1884,  is  also  in  two  voltunes,  and  portly  oompiM  (nm 
MS.  notea  of  Mrs.  Siddou  hersd/.  Thcsw  •  abo  s 
memoir  of  her  m  Galf  a  *  Livea  of  the  Playen,'  vluck.  -^ 
writer  informa  ua,  in  a  poatscript,  he  had  bst  jait  eoBpi  w 
when  he  received  the  news  of  hsr  having  Aat  Mnv 
eipired. 

SIDMOUTH,  a  town  on  tiie  Devonslnre  cosst  ia  tW  vt 
division  of  Budleigh  Hundred,  1S|  miWs  £SE  •-« 
Exeter.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1970arres ;  the  popdk .« 
at  the  socoeosive  enumeratioos  was  aa  foUows:  l§ot,  u.« 
1811,  1688;  1821,  2747;  1881,  8126;  and  IMI.  !>'• 
The  number  of  houses  at  the  last  eiiaflacmion  trsi  :;*/ 
namely,  634  inhabited,  77  uninhabited,  and  4  faaildKr.  Ty 
town  was  a  borough  and  market  town,  gofcjafd  bv  •  ur- 
reeve,  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  In  the  middir  «  *.' 
fourteenth  century,  furnished  £dward  IIL  with  tno  m^. 
ships  for  the  siege  of  Calais.  [Eowamo  111..  P.C  ,  r-« 
fragments  of  vessels  and  other  raics,  there  is  reaaoa  t»  W«  - 
that  the  antient  haibour  has  been  choked  up  witb  aas  »• 

Sebbles,  and  that  it  now  constitutes  a  meadow  near  iW  %.«v 
idmooth  was  andcntiy  one  of  the  prindpal  fiahmr  ^^^  f 
Devonshire,  but  the  fishery  has  dedmed,  and  the  ton  •  -  . 
have  fallen  into  decay,  had  it  not  within  the  preMiu  cr.  .- 
risen  into  aome  importance  as  a  waterinfi:- place. 

Sidmouth  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sid,  ia  t^r  <•  * 
through  which  that  little  stream  flows.  The  hills  eufvi  * 
of  the  vslley  rise  to  a  considerable  elevatkm,  and  form,  i  «v.' 
the  sea,  bold  and  lofty  difGi  which  constitute  a  ftnkuy  ^«  * 
in  the  dctoresqne  scenery  of  the  place.  The  aanu«  '« 
the  vdley  does  not  admit  of  the  town,  which  is  ir-»r—' ' 
built,  displaying  a  considerable  front  to  the  sea ;  hat  ih^  •• 
and  detacheo  houses  extend  a  considerable  diaiMor  n^' 
the  valley,  on  both  aidea  of  the  stream.  There  ii  •  >  * 
walk  along  the  beach  more  than  half  a  mile  ia  IfMia  ci 
the  baths,  public  roooas,  and  libcary  face  the  sea.  T>^  «.« 
some  good  inns,  and  lodging-houMa.  Tbeae  are  tvof- 
supplied  weekly  markets  on  Tuesday  and  Satarfcv.  n^i  '• 
ynrly  fairs,  one  on  Easter  Monday,  the  other  on  Srftfmi^  * 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  b  n  i^  -  ' 
building,  reoentiy  enlarged ;  aowng  other  awaifaii^ »:  :i«^ 
tains  one  of  Dr.  Currie,  the  biographer  of  Bona  \  w 
district  church,  or  chapel  of  ease,  dedicated  lo  Ail  Ssc*«  ^- 
been  lately  erected ;  and  there  are  plaesa  of  ««n:  . 
Unitarians,  Baptisu,  and  Independents.  The  li«af  •  • 
vicarage  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Avliabeare,  hi  tW  r  • 
deaoonry  and  diocese  of  Exeter,  of  the  dcv  ynsr);  «».>  ' 
481/.  with  a  glebe-hoow.  There  were  in  the  pan^  ^  x 
year  1888,  an  infant-school,  with  95  children ;  aamriv.  £2  >  <• 
and  73  girls,  supported  by  vduntanr  i 
,  namely. 


schods,  with  116  children. 


9e  hoj%md  %, 


(one  of  these  schools,  with  40  scholars,  bcMg  pastlv  ssf  •  - 
by  vduntanr  contributions) ;  a  boartfing-aehoal,  mik  U  i '  • 
and  a  parish-school,  with  187  childreii«  namdy,  1<^  ^-^«  • 
children  (namdy  302  ho; 
one  in  nine  of  the  popa 
of  1881,  under  daUr  ti 
also  a  Sunday-school,  a 
t  boys  and  60  giria,  and 


87  giris,  giring  860  children  (namdy  802  boys  i 
or  rather  more  than  one  in  nine  of  the  jiO|siarian.  sor-  , 
to  the  enumeration  of  1881,  trader  daily  tasmrtMa  T*« 
pariah  achool  waa  alao  a  Sunday-school,  afttiadtd  by  M* 
children,  namely,  88  boys  and  60  girIa,  and  chne  ««r*  ^* 
otiier  Sunday-schools,  wiUi  146  children,  namdy  4S  bm  »< 
100  girls,  giving  a  totd  of  298  Sunday-achokan,  wm^f  .3 
boya  and  160  girls,  or  lam  than  one  In  an  of  the  y s^  if^ 
(PaHiwMmiarw  Paptn;  Or4mmt$  M^pt;  Uw'i  T^ 
arankiad  Hw  iitmnt  m  '  Lvsoim's  M^Kmm  ^HlMMS.) 

^^outhThenryaddiJJgtok,  vi^ht 

The  faUier  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  Dr.  Amhoi^  Aiter^ 
a  diysKian,  who,  aficr  uiactising  for  aama  time  «<»  ^ 
ddenble  distinction  ia  Londoo,  waa aaiaeBd  IjrAtia^^ 
his  hedUi  to  retire  fiom  tha  aaetropaiia,  and  Is  arir  • 
RMding,  where  he  died  fai  1790.  Dr.  AiUiMtan  w*  a 
1745  Maiy,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  BasilMdMa  0^  ^ 
Reading;  and  Henry,  who  was  bom  at  K  aadiaf  aa  the  »^ 
of  May,  1757,  was  tiidr  ddest  soa.  Mju.  AMagta  «^ 
in  1778.  In  tiie  beginnhiff  of  that  aaasa  yaar  Dr.  Aoter« 
obtained  much  notoriety  bv  a  stnnga  atiwa^  ■  *^^ 
engaged  m  eonjnnotioa  wita  Sir  Jomaa  Wright,  the  «r** 
attendant  of  the  Eari  of  Bute,  ta  bring  ahsat  a  p»^^ 
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tt«nt  ill  the  year  following,  and  his  successor  William  V. 
suspcifded  the  college  altogether.  Jobann  von  Siegen  retired 
to  Juliers  and  afteairards  to  Kampen  in  Holland,  where  ho 
died  in  16&5. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  lire  of  Ludwig  Von  Siegen  from 
the  time  Uiat  he  left  the  college  of  Casscl  in  1626  until  1637, 
except  Uiat  he  was  in  France  and  Uoiland,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  doing  militarv  service  in  this  time.  In  1637 
after  the  death  of  the  Landgrave  of  Uesse,  he  was  appointed 
psge  to  the  young  prince  William  VI.,  by  his  mother  the 
regent  Amelia  £lizabeth  of  Hanau,  and  in  two  years  after- 
wvds  he  received  the  title  of  Karomerjunker,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  1641.  It  was  durinff  these  yean,  between 
1637  and  1641,  that  Siegen  discovered  his  new  method  of 
engraving,  but  he  removed  in  1641,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
1642,  to  Amsterdam,  without  imparting  hb  secretin  Germany. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1642  he  sent  a  letter  from  Amster- 
dam to  the  Landgrave,  enclosing  some  proofs  of  a  portrait  of 
his  mother  Amelia  Elizabeth,  and  the  plate  of  these  prints  is 
the  first  mezzotinto  engraving.  Siegen  speaks  of  his  portrait 
in  the  letter  referred  to  as  executed  in  a  new  and  astonishing 
manner,  invented  by  him ;  and  he  further  observes,  that  no 
engraver  will  be  able  to  devise  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
executed.  This  letter  still  exists  among  the  archives  in  the 
library  of  Cassel,  and  a  fac-simile  of  it  is  given  in  Laborde*s 
'  Histoire  de  la  Gravure  en  Mani6re  Noire,'  (History  of  Mez- 
zotinto Engraving). 

This  earliest  mezzotinto  engraving,  thooffh  as  the  above 
letter  shows,  printed  in  1642,  was  not  publisoed  mitil  1643, 
when  it  appeared  with  the  date  altered  to  that  year,  together 
with  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary;  and  tiie  prints 
drawn  on*  by  Siegen  himself,  not  alreMly  disposed  of,  were 
altered  with  a  pen  to  the  same  date ;  specimens  of  all  three 
ttUl  exist  The  inscription  of  the  original  print  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'Amelia  Elizabetha,  D.  G.  Hassiie  Landgravia,  &c. 
Comitissa  Hanovise  Mutzenb. 
Ulustrisnmo  ac  Cel.^^no  Pr.  ac  Dno  Dno  Wtlhelmo  VI.  D. 
G.  Hsssis  Landgr.  etc.  banc  Screnissimie  Matris  ct  Incom- 
parabilis  Heroinae  Effigicm  ad  vivum  k  se  priroum  dcpictum 
novoq.  jam  sculpturae  modo  cxpressam,  dcdicat  consecretq.  L. 
k  S.  Ao  Dni.  cio  i3  c  xlu.' 

It  is  a  bust  portrait,  16  French  inches  high  by  12  wide,  and 
is  rounded  at  the  top. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Thirty  Yeara  War  in  1648, 
Siegen  left  Holland  and  entered  the  military  service  of  the 
duke  of  Wolfenbiittel,  and  he  married  shortly  afterwards 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Call,  the  bailiflTof  Hildcsbeim,  by 
whom  he  had  severs!  children.  In  1654  he  returned  to 
Holland,  and  visited  also  Cologne,  where  he  resumed  the 
style  of  Siepn  von  Sechten,  from  the  name  of  his  paternal 
estate  near  Cologne,  to  part  of  the  rents  of  which  ho  had 
become  entitled.  From  Cologne  ho  went  to  Brussclf ,  and 
there  he  became  acquainted  with  Prince  Rtipert,  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  new  method  of  engraving.  Prince  Rupert, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  this  new  mcthmi,  communicated  it 
to  the  portrait  painter  Wallerant  Vaillant,  who  assuted  him 
In  his  attempts,  and  engraved  several  plates  in  the  style  at 
Brussels  and  at  Frankfort,  in  1656  and  1658 ;  a  few  good  prints 
were  also  executed  by  Prince  Rupert  himself.  The  secret  is, 
however,  said  to  have  been  sold  by  one  of  Siegen's  sods  already 
in  the  vear  1656,  and  was  known  at  that  time  at  Mainz.  This 
general  publication  of  his  discovery,  forced  Siegen  to  sign 
himself,  on  one  or  two  of  his  prints  of  thb  period,  as  the  in- 
ventor of  this  new  method  of  enmving. 

It  was,  however,  in  England  that  Mezzotinto  engraving 
was  firat  cuiti rated  to  anv  rery  great  extent  or  with  very 
mat  success.  In  1660,  Prince  Rupert  accompanied  Charles 
II.  to  England,  and  explained  the  whole  process  of  the  new 
art  to  his  friend  Evel  vn,  who  was  then  engage«l  on  bis  history  of 
engraving;  and  in  thb  book,  which  was  published  in  1662,  he 
describes  it  as  Prince  Rupert*s,  and  published  a  specimen  of 
the  style  by  the  prince.  Phrough  this  work,  entitied  *  Sculp- 
tnra,  or  the  history  and  art  of  Chalcography,  and  engraving  in 
copper,  with  an  ample  enumeration  of  the  most  renowned 
nastera  and  their  works,  to  which  is  annexed  a  new  maimer 
iif  engraving  or  merzo /mfo,  communicated  by  his  Highness 
Prince  Rupert  to  the  author  of  this  treatise,*  Prince  Rupert 
was  generally  considered  the  inventor  of  mezzotinto.  Evelyn 
precisely  though  briefly  states  that  Prince  Rupert  was  thr 
inventor  ol  the  art,  yet  from  a  paper  which  he  himself  drew 
Bp  on  the  subjiTi,  to  be  rmd  More  the  Roy  si  Society  as  a  j 


commonScatioa  from  the  prinee  himself,  the 

claimed  -      - 

his 

read 

hu  sixth  chapter  wfth  the  following  wofds : 

of  ensrraving,  or  Mezzotinto,  invented  and  

his  Highness  Prince  Rupert  Count  Paktioe  of  Klivi 
In  the  paper  prepared  for  the  Royal  Society,  tk»  u 
passage  oocun :— '  This  inventioo,  or  new  maaaar  of 
grephy,  was  the  result  of  chance,  and  improved  bgf  a  ( 
soldier,  who,  espying  some  scrape  of  barrel  of  Ha 


hm^ 


and  being  of  an  ingenious  spirit,  refined  opos  h,  till  it 
duced  the  eflects  you  have  seep,  and  which  '    ' 
delicacy  therefore  much  superior  to  aay 
'      "         '     *      of  thoae 


is  ftrt 


this  art,  for  the  imitation  < 
the  Italians  call  it  that  naorbidcna  expreased  ia  tjbe  htm  «^ 
their  desiras.  I  have  had  the  honoor  to  be  Hm  Itrm  a# 
the  English  to  whom  it  has  been  yet  coamaaicatad,  aad  by  a 
special  indulgence  of  his  Highness,  who  with  bia  on  hea^A 
was  pleased  to  direct  me  with  perasisakm  to  pablisb  iaas  tha 
world,  but  I  have  esteemed  it  a  thing  so  ci  ' 
thought  it  would  be  to  profane  it,  before  I  had 
to  thu  illustrious  sodety.' 

Sandrart  was  better  informed  as  to  the  orifia  of  tbia  art« 
thou^  he  was  in  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  dismsesy  ami 
the  title  of  Siegen :  he  says,  '  the  inventor  of  thds  art  wm  a 
lieutenant- colonel  in  the  Hesuan  aerviee,  of  the  nana  ef  Vaa 
Siegen,  who  discovered  it  after  the  peace  In  164S.' 

Siegen  was  not  a  lieutcnant-colood  of  Uesae,  bal  a  aa^ 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfeobatlel,  bat  be  dad  mS 
attain  this  rank  until  1674.  He  died  at  WoUcnbufari.  ^mi 
the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  he  waa  Mill  liviaf  ia  lfi74i» 
when  he  took  possession  of  some  property  ia  AatwerpL  tie 
then  styled  himself  Ludwig  Siegen  voo  Serb  tea.  He  apfmae 
to  have  wholly  given  up  engraving  in  the  latter  ywmi%  el 
his  life. 

Laborde  gives  the  following  list  of  Siegen's « 
portrait  already  mentioned  of  the  Landgravin  of 
L.  a  8.  1642;  Eleanora  de  Gonsalgue,  wife  of  ibe 
Ferdinand  III.,  sometimes  called  the  Qneea  ef 
bust  portrait  after  Uondthorat,  19  inches  dliac«<Ff« 
high,  by  16*6  wide,  marked  L.  a  Siegrn  lavwtar  iMSi  Iftcs  , 
Prince  William  of  Nassau,  Guilhelmas  D.  G.  ^imurm 
auriacus  comes  Nassavie  &c.,  also  aiVer  Iloadtborsi^  wmr%md 
L.  a  Siegen  Inventor  fecit  1644,  1  foot  7  mcbes  4  lia«  b«^ 
bv  1  foot  3  inches  wide ;  and  AugusU  Maria  Csrefi  M.  U 
Rex  filia  Guilhelmi  Princ.  avr.  snonsa,  of  the  saaw  mm  mi^ 
date;  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  ill.,  narked  Lad.  I 
Serhten  ex.  novoq.  a  se  invento  modo  scolpsit  A«a»  I 
1654,  1  foot  3  inches  7  lines  high,  1  foot  1  liae  vadr :  M. 
Bruno,— L.  a  S.  in  S.  Ao.  1654,  11  inches  btgb  by  6  «r^* 
11  lines  wide;  and  Isstiy  a  Holy  Family  alhsr  Aam^^ 
Carracci,  called  La  Sainte  Famille  a«x  Limcttes ;  it  »  4«b 
catcd  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Austria*— Lodw.  a  tlTlty  baM*- 
lisstme  oflfcrt,  Annib.  Caratii  pinx.,  Lodovtcq  a  S.  aavo  Ma 
modo  lusit. 

(Sandrart,  Evelyn,  I>escam|a,  Watpole,  hat  c«{««u.  « 
Laborde,  Hitioire  de  ia  Gracurt  m  Mmtlirt  Smrt^  l'ar%^ 
1839.) 

SIEVES,  EMMANUEL  JOSEPH,  Co»t,  saoiv  rp«P^ 
rally  known  as  TAbb^  Sieyrs,  was  bom  ai  Kr^jaa  ^  car  >4 
of  May,  1748.  Destineil  from  eariy  youth  to  the  ecrbiMt»y 
profc^ion,  he  completed  his  studies  with  saccasa  at  the  I  ■»> 
veraity  of  Paris,  where  his  mind  became  imbaed  wiib  tbr  rte 
losopbical  speculations  preralent  at  that  period,  sa4  W  aff^  •^ 
himself  seriously  to  pohtical  ecaoomy,  aad  to  the  iaissr>as'-^m 
of  the  varioua  schemes  of  social  reform  whirb  wereibm  m  s*^ 
c|uently  suggested.  The  liberality  of  his  stntiMsass  4ac»  mik 
appear  to  have  impeded  his  sdvancemeol  ia  tbr  i*barrb  lU 
the  patronage  of  De  Lubersac,  Rishop  of  Chartiee  be  mm 
ap|)omted  to  a  cunonry  in  that  C^atliaJral.  wmA  s^i  ea'i^ 
became  Vicar-General  and  Chancellor  of  tbe 


took  an  active  part  in  various  asarmhiica  of  tbr  cAswy   mr 

warmly  csfwusea  thoae  opinions  which  wtti»  repidly  piae^i  m 

the  Revolution  of  1789.     ^hen  the  disot^eaf^  stoea  «<  -.>« 

IMiblic   finances  com|M*Iled  the 

Sutes  General,  the  <)uestion  arose,  la  what  i 

was  to  be  convoked  ?     Wheiher  they  were  la  fa*  < 

as  in  the  last  assembly  oi  1614,  to  vale  fay 

justice  and  the  nece«$ities  of  the  liaie  af 

individiuils?    To  this  important 

pnblishinjBr  three  pam|ih)eta,  which  acre  aoskiWblly  \ 

the  |»rv«ailirig  opinions  on  the  subject  thai  l' 
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or8ie/aiditojv«rad  in  htm  a  fit  moriito  ibr  hkdiMigiM. 
The/  were  favoured  br  the  enthunafticreeeptioa  whiob  Bona- 
parte  met  with  from  all  ranks  aod  parties  on  hit  arrival,  by 
the  >iewi  of  this  mOitary  chief  himself,  and  by  the  active  eo- 
operatioaof  maoyof  the  Freuch  geoenlsand  the  most  influ- 
entisl  members  of  the  legislature.  The  talents  and  iufluenoe 
af  Sieyes  were  appreciated  bv  Bonaoarte,  while  the  specuU- 
tive  nature  of  his  views  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  be- 
ooming  an  object  of  jealousy.  Mutual  esteem  indeed  there 
was  none ;  they  were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  expressing  th«r 
dislike  of  each  other  in  no  measured  terms ;  but  to  efiect  his 
enil  the  soldier  felt  the  necessity  of  cordially  oo^peiating 
with  the  statesman,  and  the  sutesman  perceived  that  a  salu- 
tary change  could  not  take  place  without  the  strong  support 
of  the  soldier. 

The  Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (9th  Nov.,  1799) 
was  the  result  of  this  co-operation,  and  Napoleon,  Sieyes, 
and  Roger  Ducos  were  the  first  consuls  named,  and  two  coo»- 
missioos  of  twenty-five  members  each  were  appointed  from 
each  Council  of  State  to  assist  the  consuls  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  constitution.  In  the  formation  of  this  constitution, 
however,  Sieycs  and  Bonaparte  soon  disagreed ;  Sieyes  was 
allowed  to  form  a  legislature  according  to  his  political  specu- 
lations, and  he  made  it  consist  of  a  Sttiate  without  the  power 
i>f  debate,  and  a  Tribunate  which  was  to  discum  with  the 
Council  of  State  the  legisUtive  measures  proposed.  But  to 
his  visionary  scheme  respecting  the  executive,  which  was  to 
be  vested  in  a  Grand  £lector,  whose  sole  power  was  to  ooo- 
ttst  in  the  nomination  of  two  consuls  who  were  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  government,  Bonaparte  offered  a  vigorous 
and  successful  resistance.  Discontented  w  ith  the  overthrow  of 
his  political  theory,  and  discovering  with  characteristic  pene- 
trauon  that  he  had  found  his  master,  he  refused  to  act  a  subor- 
dinate part  in  the  new  constitution,  which  was  proclaimed  on 
the  24th  December,  1799.  At  this  period  he  way  be  said  to 
have  terminated  his  public  career.  liis  services  however 
were  richlv  rewarded  with  600,000  francs  and  the  estate  of 
Crosne,  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  magnificent 
Iwtel  in  Paris,  and  the  valuable  lands  of  Faisauderie  in  the 
park  of  Versailles.  *  Thus  the  democratic  fervonr  of  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet ''  What  is  the  Tiers  Eut  V"  sunk  into 
Ihe  interested  apathy  of  the  proprietor  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds '  (Alison).  This  writer  (juotesalso  from  the '  Memoifs 
of  Gohier'  an  incident  characteristic  of  the  extreme  cupidity 
nf  Sieyes,  to  use  no  severer  term  {History  cf  Europe^  vol. 
lit,  p.  785) ,  but  it  nmst  be  remembered  tliat  Ciofaiier  was 
the  President  of  the  Directory  on  the  Ifith  Brumairo,  that  he 
vas  strongly  opposed  to  Sieves  in  political  opinions,  and  that 
he  evinces  throughout  his  Memoirs  much  personal  hostility 
towards  him. 

Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  Sieyes  studiously 
avoided  sll  participation  in  power.  He  declined  the  ofier  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  and  contented  himself  with  ac- 
<bpting  the  title  of  Count.  Napoleon  borrowed  hirgely  from 
his  theories,  which  he  had  the  talent  lo  translate  into  aeu,  aod 
many  of  his  political  ideas  formed  the  basis  of  the  legislative 
measures  which  he  introduced.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
axiled,  and  only  returned  to  France  after  the  Revolutioii  of 
18S0,  fifteen  yean  afterwards.  Ue  died  at  Paris,  in  tranquil 
obscurity,  on  the  20th  June,  1836. 

The  dmracter  of  Sieyes  has  been  graphically  depicted  by 
Dumont  [Domort,  P.  C.]  in  his  valuable  and  interesting 
Memoirs.  *  Uu  manner/  he  says,  *  was  neither  frank  nor 
en^iaging ;  he  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was  diflicult  to  become 
intimate,  and  who  was  wont  to  express  his  opinion  without 
deigning  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  it.  His  writings 
had  given  him  a  well  established  reputation ;  he  was  looked 
wpon  as  the  oracle  of  the  Tien  £tat,  and  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  privileges,  Ue  was  easily  excited  to  a  display  of 
Ul  humour,  and  appeared  to  hold  in  extreme  contempt  the 
existing  state  of  society  (1790).  I  imagined  that  thb  fiiend 
of  liberty  hatl  necessarily  a  liking  for  the  Kuglish  natioo,  and 
the  subject  being  familiar  to  me,  I  introduced  it  to  him,  but 
I  discovered  to  ray  surprise  that  the  whole  English  constitu- 
tion was  in  his  eyes  a  mere  piece  of  charlatanry  to  impose 
upon  the  people :  he  seemed  to  pity  my  ignorance  as  I  de- 
scribed the  various  modifications  that  system  had  undergone, 
the  cautious  regard  f *  m6iagemens  r^proques')  shown 
towards  each  other  by  the  three  nrdera  of  the  state,  the  hidden 
checks  which  they  opposed  to  each  other's  owvementa,  and 
the  disguised  but  real  dependence  which  rxisted  between 
them.  The  influence  of  the  crown  sppi'ared  to  him  venality, 
the  opposition  a  mere  court  trick  (  w^ui'ffc  d*atitirhamUrej. 


The  only  tUnpr  he  appniirad  of  ^ 

by  jury,  which,  however,  he  bat  lime 

common  with  most  Frenehmea,  he  had  1 

respecting  it     In  a  word,  it  ma  wmk 

the  English  but  as  children  in  the  art  of  smmsny  * 

tiun,  and  that  he  considered  htasself  eapafala  of  gsvm^  a  i 

better  one  to  France.'    (Duawnt,  Stmimm^  Mmmkmm.  % 

62,  63,  Paris,  1833.)    So  great  indeed  was  iha  ototy  wftte 

political  philosopher  that  on  one  \ 

*•  the  art  of  govenunent  was  a  acieaee  whicb  he  \ 

had  brought  to  perfection.'    This  dispoatieo  may  i 

the  cause  of  the  surname  of  Mahomet,  irhtcfa  I" 

the  habit  of  applying  to  him.  There  laaboaai 

of  his  character  m  Mi|;net,  '  Hist,  da  k  iUs« 

The  principal  writtngi  of  Sieyes,  not  abcady 
are,  1,  *  Observations  sommairea  aur  las  Bseaa  Eeddalams^iussL 
2, '  Prduninaires  de  la  Constitutieo,'    A,  '^Btmrnmrn^K^  «t 
Exposition  des  Droits  de  rHoasme.'  4,  Daa  O^kmam  Vim-^ 


C  a. 


tiques.'  6,  Divera  Bapporu  et  Prolels  da  Loia.'  Xha 
ing  works  have  been  consnltad» and  may  ha  lifwmd  to  kr  • 
more  full  detail  of  the  life  and  ohamcter  of 
« Hist  of  Europe,'  vol.  i.  and  iii ;  '  Carlyle.  ^  I 
France;'  Thiers,  « Hist  de  U  Rdvobtm^'  and  *  lUa  4« 
Consulat,'  &c.,  vol.  t.  ;  Mignet ' Nocicaa  at  MiiMiiii  Ha- 
toriques,'  2  vols.,  Paria,  1843;  DhmmsI,  *g— ssmis  ^ 
Miraheao,'  'M^moim  de  Morellel,'  %  voia.,  P^n^  Im 
JElsner,  ^  Des  Opinions  Politiqaas  de  Siitym  •&  da  as  %  • 
comme  Homme  Public,'  1300;  '  Sayings  and  Dm  ' 
leon  Bonaparte,'  2  vols.,  London,  1346.  His  i 
printed  in  the  '  Moniteur '  of  the  time. 

SIGILLA'RI A,  a  rery  laige  grami  of  UmA  ^k^i^  ^ 
fined  to  the  Clarboniferons  strata,  in  wnkh  thepwH  mi^s  m 
this  genus  sometiines  stand  upright  aw  bade  «f  aa^l.  wk^* 
bebm  the  ooal  spread  the  root«like  hraiMThiag  isf  to  wtora 
the  name  of  Stigmaria  b  applied.  The  gams  is  m^i^i^rA  s» 
be  related  both  to  Ferns  and  to  Carteacem;    (Baaanamti 

SIGNORELLI,  LUCA,  a  celabraled  ItalM  pmmam. 
born  at  Cortooa  in  1430,  was  the  ao«  of  EgiAa  ds  V«m» 
Signorelli,  bv  the  sister  of  iaxawo  Vasari :  ka  mm  tka  laata 
of  Piero  dcila  Franoesca,  with  wham  he  wwhad  m  SmtmK 
where  he  lived  with  his  uncle  Lasnro  Vamvt. 

Vamri  mentiona  many  of  Lnca's  worka,  frv  af  vhrn^  aa«  - 
ever  atill  exist;  but  the  altar-picee  of  St  Otoofria,  | 
1434,  ia  atill  in  the  cathedral  of  Peni^  and  tha 
other  pictares  in  the  cathedral  of  Voltana;  ibaaaapa  aisa  ac^ 
some  pictores  by  him  at  Orvieto,  Bimm,  Cmtoaa,  m  S»m 
and  in  ita  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  Flereniiaa  falkny.  is* 
most  celebrated  work  is  the  freaeo  of  the  Lmt  Jadpn^i  m 
a  chapel  of  the  church  of  the 
Orvieto.  Tha  painting  of  thb  chapel  of  tha 
San  Brisio  waa  commenced  in  1447  hy  Fa  (imaaasm  ^ 
Fiesole,  who  however  painted  only  part  af  ihaeaab^  a^  « 
was  completed  many  yeara  afterwards  by  I^bs  S^/mrmL 
The  contract  ooncernmg  tha  cantianaiioB  af 
Signorelli  b  dated  Apnl  5,  14311;  ha 
pletion  of  the  ceiling  for  200  dncats,  i 
ducats,  besides  free  lodging,  and  twa 
two  quarton  of  com  eveiy  month.  Tha 
in  1500;  when  the  walU  ware  fiaiahed  is  mA 
the  ceiling  a*as  dona  apparendy  witluD  iha  iim  Mv.  ami  c^ 
of  the  remnnaraiia«  ha  imrW  i  ■  ■ 


may  from  the  amount  < 
at  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  iha  i 
completed  in  1603  at  latest  Tha  ft  snaaas  i— ■■  i.^ 
hbtory  of  Antichrist,  the  Resurredies  af  tha  DmA.  Mm^  ^ 
Paradise;  and  such  is  tha  vigour  and  boUacm  < 
these  works,  especially  in  tha  iavantioa  and  dto  i 
and  their  forrsnortentngs,  thst  Vasah  md 
pointed  to  Signorelli  as  the  imrnadbto  laneaMr  mi  Ma 
Angela.  Vasari  saya  that  Michael  AngaJa  ■!« 
a  high  sHmiratiou  of  the  works  of  8igB0RlJi»  «ad  < 
that  all  UMiy  see  that  he  made  ase  af  tha  invi 
the  Last  Jiaigment  in  tha  St»uaa  Cha|Md, 
fonns  of  the  angeb  and  deamns,  and  ia  das  < 
Luca  Signorelli  was  one  af  thoea  who  < 
priie  of  Sixtus  XV.  in  the  Sisdna  Clmpai,  » 
Cosimo  Roselli.  [R4Mbixi,  P.  C.  &.]  Ua  i 
age  to  Cortona,  where  hb  lialasn  Ma  ww 
uersonal  respect  that  was  shown  husi.  Urn  ia 
Vasari  as  liaving  been  a  man  of  vary  high 
adda  that  he  alwigra  lived  more  luo  m  t 
artbt:  he  died  in  1621,  aged  cs|rihty«4maw  Tkn 
the  cathedral  are  described  aod  in  mt%  aoBoaod  to  1^^ 
Vallfs  «Storia  iU*l  Duumod*  Onisaa,*  flnir,  ITtl      \m 
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to  190O  foei  wide,  boC  it  is  obttmded  artificMUj  by  bmdft  ) 
and  natuniUy  by  aand-drifta.  Farther  down  the  ohannel  of 
the  river  is  occupied  bj  a  chain  of  pools  of  aslt-water,  and  ia 
partly  sefMrated  from  Sindree  Lake  by  the  Alia  Bund.  The 
Alia  Pond  (Embankment  of  Crod)  is  an  immense  mound, 
nearly  four  miles  in  width  and  moie  than  fifty  in  length, 
whi(A  was  thrown  up  by  an  earthquake  in  1819,  the  same 
ronvul^on  of  nature  having  depressed  a  large  trad  of  land 
south  of  it,  which,  being  filled  with  mlt-water  throogfa  the 
Lucpnt  Creek,  now  fiirras  an  extensive  lake.  Thia  moond 
upjicared  calculated  to  cut  off  the  Poonmn  from  its  month, 
rslled  the  Konse,  but  in  1826  an  extraordinary  flood  paaiad 
down  the  Nam  and  Poorunn,  and,  forcing  a  narrow  passage 
ibroogh  the  Alia  Bund,  found  its  way  into  the  Sindree  i^ke, 
and  by  it  to  the  Koree  mouth  of  the  Indos. 

About  28  miles  south  of  Bukhnr  the  Indus  thrown  off 
another  branch  on  the  right,  which  is  oalied  the  Weatern 
Nam.  It  runs  about  a  hundred  miles,  ezpanda  towards  the 
end  of  its  course  into  the  lake  of  Munchar,  and  re-joina  the 
river  north  of  the  town  of  8ehwun.  About  seven  or  eight 
miles  above  Hyderabad,  at  Heaoee,  ocean  the  third  biftira»> 
tion  of  the  Indus.  The  eastern  branch,  called  Fulailee,  runs 
southward  and  receives  a  cooskierable  iopply  of  valar, 
which  however  is  greatly  diminiahed  by  the  muaeroua  efr- 
nals  which  branch  off  from  it  In  the  lower  part  of  its  oowpo 
it  is  called  Caoonee,  and  sends  off  two  brancnes  to  the  Poo- 
niun,  as  observed  before.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  watera 
of  this  branch  reach  the  aea  except  by  the  lastHnentiootd 
river. 

The  Indus  divides  again  south  of  Jomik,  near  S^''  K.  lat 
The  eastern  smaller  branch  is  called  Pinjaree,  and  baiow 
Mugrcbee  it  is  called  Goongra.  It  has  always  water  econgh 
to  1^  navigable  for  flat*bottoined  boats,  north  of  the  band  at 
Mogrebee,  and  even  below  the  dam  it  is  a  running  stream.  It 
enters  the  sea  by  a  wide  mouth,  the  Seer,  which  is  aooesiible 
for  boats  of  38  tons,  to  a  place  called  Gunda, 

The  last  great  bifiireation  of  the  river  takes  place  below  the 
town  of  Tatta.  The  larger  volume  of  water  descends  nearly 
due  southward  in  the  eastern  arm,  which  is  oalied  Sata.  it 
divides  towards  the  sea  into  aeveral  arms ;  of  which  four,  the 
Mull,  Kbaeer,  Gora«  and  Uijamree,  enter  the  aea  by  wide 
embouchurea.  The  Mull  is  navigable  for  se»«boats  up  to 
Shahbimder.  The  Kbaeer  and  Gmra  cannot  be  navigated  by 
sea-boata.  The  last^mentioned  mouth  brings  the  greatest  vo- 
lume of  water  to  the  sea,  so  that  fVesh- water  is  (bund  two  miles 
from  the  shore ;  but  the  dangerous  bank  before  the  opening 
prevents  it  from  being  navigated.  The  Uijamree  is  the  most 
navigable  of  all  the  lower  branches  of  the  Indus.  It  mev  be 
ascended  by  sea-boats  of  fifty  tons  burden  as  far  as  Vikknr, 
which  place  is  therelore  considered  9M  the  harbour  of^the  delta, 
and  moch  freouented.  On  the  bar  are  fifteen  feet  of  water  at 
high  tide,  and  a  depth  of  four  fathoma  all  the  way  to  Vikkmr, 
oven  when  the  tide  is  ouL 

The  most  western  arm  of  the  Indua  is  the  Boggaor.  It 
leaves  the  Sata  helow  Tatta,  and  rans  in  a  general  oonrae  doo 
west,  but  with  several  large  bends.  About  twelve  miles 
Irom  the  sea  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  rans 
south-south-west ;  it  reaches  the  sea  by  the  Pieteaanee  month. 
The  other  arm  runs  west^north-west,  and  disembo^ca  by  the 
Pittee  oKMith.  Both  of  these  arma  divide  several  times  before 
they  reach  the  sea,  and  the^r  enter  it  by  aeveral  nwuths.  The 
two  large  ciiannels  are  navijrable  for  sea-beats  of  fifty  tons; 
but  as  they  are  beset  at  their  mouths  with  sand-banks,  which 
overlap  ooc  anotber,  the  navigation  is  intiieate  and  dangerous : 
still  a  few  boats  ascend  them  to  Dar^jee. 

The  Indus,  with  the  exceotion  of  the  months,  which,  as 
above  mentioned,  ara  accessible  for  sea^boats,  can  only  be 
navigated  by  fiat^bottomed  vessels  which  do  not  draw  more 
than  four  leet  of  water  when  heavily  laden.  The  laigest 
carry  about  seventy-five  tons.  But  the  navigation  is  difficult 
•■d  dangerous,  because  the  numerous  sand-&nka  m  the  bed 
of  the  river  are  subject  to  freouent  changns,  and  large  por- 
tioos  of  the  banka  frequently  foil  down  into  the  water,  having 
been  imdermined  by  tne  current. 

Sipiaot  amd  SoU.'^Thm  Delta,  or  that  part  of  ^nde  which 
h  enclosed  by  the  Sata  and  Boggaor  brancbea,  has  an  alluvial 
soil,  coosi»tinff  of  successive  la^era  of  earth,  clay,  and  sand. 
At  the  great  branches  of  the  nvor  are  hero  so  nnmerons,  and 
throw  off  ao  many  arma,  the  immdation  of  this  trsct  is  gene- 
nd ;  and  in  those  plaees  which  have  not  this  advantaspa,  arti« 
teial  draina,  about  four  feet  wide  and  thraa  deep,  eondnot  the 
waten  throuj^  the  fields.  Close  upm  the  sen  Iharo  is 
abnndanee  or  green  ferage,  which  fomwh^  paaturo  for  laige 
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of  bufUoea.     At  the  fawok  of  it 
miles  in  width,  when  the  omintrr  is  so  thicUy 
forie  and  bashes  that  it  ia  ineapeble  of  b ' 
tillage.     Agvicttltm  is  only  csarried  os 
whidi  aro  moro  distant  froes  the  shores.    Bioa 
large  ouantitiea,  as  also  Iwee  aad  all  other 
and  wheat  and  barley.    Thera  aro  alao  Imp 
sugar-cane,  which  yields  a  coarae  kind  of  sngar. '  TW 
many  parts  ia  imoregnated  with  saltnelro, 
but  not  ezportea,  aa  fbraaefiy.    Tne  clii 
disagreeable,  the  thermometer  rising  in  Maick  on 
90**.     If  we  escapt  a  fow  aaall  towna  and 
inhabitants  reaide  m  temperarir  villaceav  whUk  thejT 
aeoording  aa  they  aro  eompelled  by  m  imBHmm  of  A 


That  extannve  tract  of  oonntiy  wUeh  fiea  meat  mi  dm 
Indus,  and  eitenda  foam  the  ■enHihnro  in  the  tamrm  mi  6rhni 
(36<>22'N.  let.)  haa  adifiereotdrnmeltf.  Itme^y^a^ 
the  banks  of  the  river  that  thero  is  a  k»w  allavtal  tact*  n  fow 
aailes  wide,  which  can  be  coltivnled,  aa  it  haa  l[ 
of  being  irrigated  by  abort  cuts  from  the  near, 
linuta  the  country  rises  higher^  aac 
internuaed  with  pebblee,  and  aoon 
posed  of  sandstone.  Their  height 
dred  fieet;  but  in  anprencbi^  the  Hab 
much  hiffher,  and  form  aeveral  short  rsMea,  mi  wM 
Gam  hills  on  the  south,  and  the  Ufcki  lilUa  mm  tfoa 
aro  laid  down  in  our  maps.  The  samU  fisen 
thia  hilly  tract  have  only  water  for  throe  or  fow 
during  the  remainder  of  the  yesr  abmwianca  of  wain 
in  poms  in  the  bed  of  the  rivers.  The  vaUaya  ham 
,  day  and  gravel  mixed  together,  but  tlwy  niw 

ed.    In  these  parte  aro  no  fiaed  vittaaoa,  the 
inhabited  by  noniadie  tribca»  whose  wemth  ( 
eoata,  aheep,  and  bo&loes:  their  traBsbai 
Hala  Mountains,  which  lie  betwesB  thb  tact  1 
aro  barron  and  alasnst  without  vegetalieB. 

Proeeeding  on  the  aasse  aide  of  the  ] 
town  of  Sehwun,  we  enter  one  of  the 
Sinde,  which  estenda  aome  milca  north  nf 
conntry  b  level,  and  the  meana  of 
abundant;  for  besides  the  BMhi  chaaaai  of  the 
b  used  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  bnda»  thw 

rion,  for  the  greyest  part  of  its  cxtant»  b 

eatem  Narra,  which  parlahea  of  tho 
principal  river,  and  at 
transverro  canab.      The  bke'  of  Mi 
eighteen  milea  from  oorth-iMrth<^est  Id 
is  about  eight  or  nine  miles  across.    But  in  the  diy 
waten  ara  moch  roduoed,  and  these  tvada  whidh  aro  a 
dry  aro  cultivated,  and  j\M  miry  rich  oapiu    Tkm  . 
the  plain  which  Iba  north  of  the  pbee  vhero  Iha' 
branchca  off  from  the  ladw,  deriyce  the  same  adva 
from  the  Smde  canal,  which  ' 
and  extenda  fifty  sailea  inbad,  until 
passing  nesr  Shdmrpora.     The  —"- 
m  thb  pbia  aro  cotton, 
buffoloea,  eowa»  excelleot 
the  country.    Various  kinds  vH  troea'of  _ 
in  many  pbcea,  and  vieM  pba^  of  tiaiheTlbr  ihe  i 
of  wsfter-whaeb  ana  for 


region, 
Weater 


river,  as  well  aa  the  lake,  b  aavj 

The  plain  nroperiy  extendi 
boondarv^line  ot  Suide ;  but  north  af 
higher  kvel,  and  as  thero  aro  aa  i 
practised.  Aa  however  the  aotl  b  vety  ffoodC  wSsali  m  ifeawa 
by  the  excellent  |MstMna  and  bs^ga  >aaa»  thb  tmm  w^^ 
abo  yield  abnndant  cropa  if  k  was  ««U  paMaciad  avros 
the  piwdalory  tribea  which  iahabit  tha 
BooKtee  Hills.  But  then  tribes  have 
turaf  population  and  taken  posssiiba  of  iha 
they  waader  ahaat  with  lUeir  hcada  mi  hai 
goati* 

The  ooaatiy  oa  the  eaat  of  tha  Iad««  Itob  i 
boandaiyOine  to  the  parallel  of  UyJatihad  am 
prsseata  a  difforont  aapect.  Tha  haaka  ef  tha 
diataaoe  of  two  or  three  miles  inbad  aro  aaiaiaA  wm  aaaa* 
risk  and  aoacb  ahivba^  and  awstly  aaiahahiaa<  ten  foa^w^i 
cut  by  canals,  which  carry  the  water  af  the  afovia  •»  ^n 
country.  On  the  ed^  of  thb  hadk  eaaaiiy  ifoa  ad^^  w* 
built,  aadgaaerall; ^- 
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km4  Wml  biriiw.  Vyaita^Uigii1iii(r4eir«MI«ir, 
9  to  QMlfoy  ft  grcfti  poracNi  of  wwit  oUMBrwiw 
■wen  i^CfOM  of  Tc^idiMo  liroi  wbichi  if  tnoy 
•pe,  fim  only  to  be  tnoibtltted  by  the  hetts  of 
ApvM  oad  Majr.  The  Mm  of  Upper  SInde  it  singularly  fatal 
km  ki  efieeti,  not  onlj  to  the  Eoropean,  bet  the  native  oonsti^ 
tntien,  and  derinfr  eertain  peiiods  of  the  Tear  ezpOMire  to  it  is 
" '  r  evokled  by  the  people  of  the  eimntrj. 
las  onljr  lately  becone  aeoeaiible  to 
ieyans>  we  have  not  yet  reoaived  any  aeries  of  nieteorologi<«l 


aa  Moeh  as  possibiT  ai 
As  the  oountiy  has 


As  the  oountiy  has  only  lately  becoese 


ibie  to  Eo. 


olAmition  eileMiing  over  a  wlioie'Tear.  But  we  have  ob- 
aervations  made  at  Kurachee  on  the  aea^ahore,  and  at  Sukkor 
in  Upper  Binde,  lor  five  nMinttai  in  1844,  and  the  result  of 
Ineni  is  veiy  mterestni^* 

■HBACHBB,  aoxKon. 

Avenge  Heat.  Aveiw*  Ileat« 

At  miiTiM   At  noon.  At  f  pJB.    AttonrMe.  At  noon.  At  9  p.m. 

May    .   .««•  86"  84*  88»  90"  94* 

Jane   .   .  8S  87  85  88  90  98 

July    .   .88  ^6  84  86  89  92 

August   .80  84  81  84  86  90 

8e|^  .   .77  84  81  81  83  85 

Fran  this  taUer  we  learn  that  the  dinate  of  Sinde  is  really 
hotter  than  in  those  parti  of  Hindustan  which  He  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  equator.  The  difiereneo  between  the  tempe- 
rature of  Kuradiee  and  Snkkur  ought  also  to  be  notieed.  In 
the  last-aientiooed  plaee  the  thermometer  rises  at  noon  from 
two  to  ibur  degrees  higher,  though  Kurachee  lies  nearly  four 
degiees  nearer  the  equatpr.  This  difference  is  to  he  ascribed 
to  the  desert  countries  by  which  Sukkur  is  surrounded.  At 
this  plaoe  the  heat  at  9  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  during  the 
hottest  months  is  three  or  four  degrees  more  intense  than  at 
noon.  This  Is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hot  southerly 
winds,  which  invariably  continue  to  blow  with  oonsideinble 
force  till  midnight 

ProAKtiom, — Sinde  is  rich  m  productiena.  Though  its 
botanical  wealth  is  not  preat,  the  agricultural  products  are 
numeroos;  all  the  grams  and  ^te  oomsaon  to  India 
are  grown.  Eioe  is  the  stade  m  the  dclm  and  in  the 
oountry  between  the  Western  ffanrn  and  the  Indus,  but  in 
the  other  parta  wheat  and  joowanc  (large  maiae)  are 
most  eztennvely  cultivated;  nest  lo  tbMe  JJofeui jpwaliis 
and  Phamobu  wnrngo,  Bariey  b  grown  in  some  districts ; 
other,  articles  are,  Pkaa$ohm  marimmt,  Brmtm  Un$^  Pamemm 
tftifeem,  and  C^ceroriiermam,  Indigo  is  largely  grown  in  the 
north-eastern  districts,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Bengal 
Opium  is  cultivated  nearSbikarpore,  and  in  aome  other  districts. 
Tne  sugar-cane  is  pretty  generally  pown  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  province,  but  its  ^nduce  is  mferior  to  that  of  Northern 
Hindustan  and  the  Panjab.  Cotton  is  cultivated  everywhere, 
but  the  beat  b  grown  in  the  northern  districts.  Tobooooof  good 
quality  is  grown  in  the  vidnity  of  Khyrporo.  Hemp,  cucum- 
bers, water  melons  and  musk  melona,  are  extensively  cuiti* 
vated,  asare  also  cummin  and  anise.  Theve  is  a  great  variety  of 
greens  and  spinach,  and  among  the  herbs  eaten  as  vegetables, 
which  grow  spontaneously,  are  purshun  and  a  specica  of  anm» 
lanthaa.  The  gardens  produce  carrots,  turnips,  ndisbea, 
OBiQOs,  and  several  kinds  of  pumpkins,  the  egg-plant,  three 
kinds  of  beans,  peas,  the  Mamairdka  ckmmim^  dil,  and 
mustard.  The  root  of  the  loins,  which  eovera  a  great  portiott 
of  the  Lake  of  Muncbar,  is  eaten.  Sesamum,  gvlic,  capsi- 
ouas,  and  turmeric  abound,  and  the  last  is  used  as  a  dye. 
Among  the  fruits  aro  the  date,  mango,  pomegranate,  apple, 
grape,  lime,  citron,  fig,  apricot,  piMachm,  and  keora  nuts, 
several  kinds  of  wild  plum,  and  the  tamarind,  but  most  of 
these  fruits  are  indifiersnt,  and  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Cabool.  About  Sblkarporo  and  Bukkur  the  datea  aro  so 
nleatirttl  as  to  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes, 
out  they  aro  inferior  in  siie  and  flavour  to  the  ArabiaB  and 
Egyptiao  dates,  though  superior  to  those  of  Northern  India. 

rhe  tamarisk  is  the  most  abundant  production  of  the  uncul 
tivaied  parts,  and  almost  as  uaeful  to  the  inhabitania  as  the 
bamboo  to  the  native  of  India.  The  flowers  form  an  article 
oT  export  to  Peraia  and  the  Panjsb  under  the  name  of  asAoar. 
When  dried,  pnlveriaad,  and  infused  in  water,  they  yield  a 
red  fluid  in  which  cottons  aro  steeped  to  proparo  them  for 
d]re.  The  «ood  supplies  the  inhabitsnts  almost  exclusively 
with  fuel,  and  they  emplov  it  in  the  eooatroction  of  heuaea, 
baata,  and  agricultursl  iiupfementa.  The  boughs  aro  used  fat 
fences  and  cattle-sheds,  to  line  wells  and  to  thatch  houses, 
and  aro  pbtled  mto  baskets  and  mata  for  boats.    The  young 


Dromedaries  and  asses  cuostitnle  no  ptUMipH*  nvs?  */ 
conveyance  by  land.  The  dromedaries  aro  rvn^pu  ^  ^?"m 
numbers,  but  thejr  are  not  equal  in  stieuglh  and  sbe  to  u.  v^ 
Of  the  neighbouring  countries,  iiie horses  of  Sm^arr  »r  • 
but  hardy,  and  cafiable  of  enduring  gmt  frtigoe.  Th»  *•  ' 
horses  and  asses  are  imported  from  Afghanistan  and  P<^  i 
Mules  are  only  kept  at  a  few  pbcca.  Inuntfose  Wml«  .•' 
boflUoes  grsxe  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Iti  sr— ,  »-J  i< 
other  plaees  common  cattle.  Ghee  and  hidca  etutifs^  -z^- 
portent  articles  of  export.  Sheep  and  goats  are  90ti  *  ^ 
almost  everywhere  in  Upper  mde,  and  vroul  is  expi^H 
from  that  tract  which  lies  west  of  the  Indus  and  ner^  U 
S^ikarnore. 

Fowls  aro  nientiful  m  sotne  places;  and  <%«*«,  w^*««. 
jackals,  wild  bogs,  porcupines,  oeer,  and  Inrva  liina  mz^ 
woods.  The  tiger  b  only  seen  north  of  Bukknr.  Rogv  a-v 
very  numerous,  and  very'destructiro  to  thefiefcb.  Abbb^>  -.  • 
amphibious  animab  are  the  aHigator,  otter,  nod  beir  ' 
Baoger  and  otter  skins  fbrm  an  article  of  exoort  to  Aff  ^.^  - 
istsn.  ftiakes,  scorpions,  and  centipedes  abooiid  in  r  -  &  j 
situations.  Among  the  birds  are  a  peculiar  kaMl  of  mj^  ^ « 
or  bee-eater,  the  black  partridge,  the  grry  pmnMfi.  ^" 
quail,  two  kinds  of  woodpecker,  the  raaor-brok,  sewvai  i.*i  • 
of  gulls,  the  pelican,  and  a  species  of  plover.  Gersr^  A^  i 
divers,  and  other  water-fowl  are  plentiful  on  the  faaAks  c''  ■  *■• 
Indus  and  those  of  Lake  Muncbar,  m  airo  on  tlie  vwxs  f 
grounds ;  they  fbrm  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  c)a0r« 

Fbh  abounds  in  the  aro.  the  Indus,  and  tlw  lakr«,  wai 
the  fisheries  in  the  river  and  at  its  mouths  are  cxtraB%»  *%• 
pedally  on  the  Gore  Bank,  llie  fins  of  small  aharis.  nS-^ 
abound  near  the  Indus,  fcnn  an  article  of  export  to  O-t* 
Sixteen  kinds  of  river-Mi  hare  been  noticed.  The  mmt  r- 
portent  b  called  pufia,  and  b  a  kind  of  carp,  whirh  b  er  .ir'  ^ 
cious  flavour,  and  caught  in  great  quantities,  but  only  o  rt^ 
four  months  that  preme  the  swell  of  the  imr. 

In  the  Murrro  and  Boogtee  hills,  a  spur  of  tbe  gyfimaLj 
mnge,  sulphur  and  alum  are  found.  aiMl  form  aitieks  of  t-vV 
In  the  delta  and  other  places  the  soil  b  impiwiierf  ▼■  % 
salt,  and  some  b  collected  for  home  conaumptioB.  9  t  s 
slone^of  any  kind  besidea  the  liaseilone  procnrahle  at  Sukkr-^ 


envii 


I  for  boats.    The 
sheota  fim  a  nutritious  ibod  for  goats  and  cattle. 


and  Roree  b  found  in  tlie  level  parts  of  t 

Pe/MlaikM  mmi  /iiAaMmwt.~8inde  b  a  thi^  p'^fcul 
country ;  the  whole  popobtkm  b  stated  not  to  excvrd  t* 
million,  but  it  appears  to  be  underrated.    The  ] 
is  a  deaert,  on  which  only  some  nomadSc  tribro  \ 
with  their  heitb,  and  the  bulk  of  the  popubtion  b 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  on  the  tnnnb  whkk  a 
its  waters.    The  best  populated  part  b  ^ 
nnom  Sehwun  on  the  aouth  to  Bukkur 
the  north. 

The  popubthm  b  divided  into  three  dblhet  dmauu.  i^* 
Sindee,  the  Belooch,  and  the  UHmIu.  In  dl  the  kv^-* 
towns  Hindna  are  most  numerous,  Imt  in  the  snmller  vfl^^-v 
and  agricultnnl  dbtrirta  the  Bfaidees  and  PHoochna  fin  r^ 
bulk  of  the  people.  The  Hindw  amomrt  to  Bha«t  ti9.«m* 
the  dnrigines  to  600,000,  and  the  Beloockecs  to  88»,«fi».  Tl^ 
fimlareoeaqMentireljl^^ 


t2v 


dana,  and  nudntuniad  adegree  of  wild  bdnemliwcw  «ml  «^ 
countoy  waa  taken  passaasion  of  by  the  RriiiBli.  %nl  tfts^r  «« 
now  entirely  sul^iecSBd.  The 
ana  pines  are  on 


in  hafaita,  are  perlectly 

Mohammedans,  agriculturists,  the  Beloochw  as 

the  Bindee  m  servant,  jret  there  aro  many  vflbges 

Sfanle  wholly  composed  of  ntjua,  and  ashiis 

Beloooh  vilbgea,  from  being  tim  aale  rraprtty  nf 
The  Sindees  sro  the  less  lind  part  ef  ^  p 

being  scattered  over  the  whole  enunlpv, 
thousands  lead  nomadic  livca. 


riae  and  fall  of  the  river  Indus ;  th^  me  aire 
The  Belooehem  aattled  in  81 


between  the  Indus 
tiU  of 


if  bte  years  they  much  bsoedcd  the  pan 
ana  by  their  depredationa.  some  of  theue 
have  abandoned  their  waaderinr  Mb.  and  I 


vatofo  of  the  ground* 
leet,  which  however  b 
Peraian*    The  laaguage  of  the 
b  written  with  , 

mixturo  of  Gnanratce,  Tamul,  and 
Marwari.    There  aro  no  ealleges, 
in  Sinde,  but  the  k' 
liteiulnro,  and  rend 
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(in  1841),  a  SDirit  of  iMometiao  oMmfeited  Hidfni  Siade 
anoDg  the  Belooebee  tribef,  which  however  eobsided  when 
the  British  army  had  again  adnmoed  into  Afghanistan.  As 
the  navigability  of  the  Indos  for  flat-bottomed  steam-boats 
was  now  aMertuned,  die  British  wished  to  retain  the  places 
in  Sinde  which  were  still  in  their  posseaiion,  and  they  at- 
tempted  to  establish  a  free  navigation  by  a  new  treaty.  The 
Ameers,  feeling  their  inability  to  resist,  were  willing  to  grant 
the  proposed  conditions,  except  one,  that  is,  to  permit  a  track- 
road  lo  be  made  alonr  the  banks  of  tiie  Indus,  becanse  such 
a  road  woald  partly  destroy  then-  shootmg-grouad  alon^  the 
river.  They  had  here  immense  endosnres  for  the  chaoe  of 
wild  animals;  these  endosnres  were  called  lAtfanyicn.  It 
was  however  soon  erident  that  this  was  only  a  pretext  for 
breaking  the  treaty ;  the  narrow  track  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  remmed  for  a  track-path,  would  not  have  aensibly 
diminished  the  immense  extent  of  their  shikargun.  The 
negotiations  were  sosrcely  broken  off,  when  an  srmy  of  32,000 
Bdoochees  wai  ready  to  attack  the  British,  and  to  expel 
them  from  Sinde.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  canunaDoed 
3000  men,  British  and  native  troops,  stationed  at  Bukkor 
and  its  vicinity,  immediately  put  them  in  motion.  He 
found  the  army  of  the  Ameers  near  Meeanee,  a  place  near 
the  spot  where  the  Fnlailee  branch  leaves  tne  Indus. 
On  the  17th  of  Febmry,  1843,  an  obstinate  batde  was 
fought  at  Meeanee,  between  the  British  troops  and  the  Be* 
ioochees,  and  after  a  spirited  resistance  the  Beloocheea  were 
completely  defeated.  They  lost  5000  men,  wiUi  all  thdr 
artillery  and  military  stores.  The  Ameers,  six  in  number, 
came  to  the  British  camp  and  surrendered  unconditionally. 
On  the  20th  of  February  their  capital,  Hyderabad,  was  taken 
posMmion  of  by  the  British  The  Ameers  were  removed  to 
Boml^y  and  received  liberal  allowances.  Thus  Sinde  be- 
came a  portion  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  Partial  insur- 
rections followed,  especially  among  some  of  the  most  power* 
fill  Belooebee  tribes,  but  the  activity  of  the  governor  of 
Sinde,  Su*  Charles  Napier,  has  pot  tnem  down,  and  Sbde 
b^as  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  prosperity  which  U>e  British 
arms  have  conferred  on  or  secured  to  other  parts  of  Hin- 


(Bunes*  Ihofeb  mio  Bokhara,  &c. ;  Wood's  Permmal 
Narrative  qf  a  Journey  to  the  Scureeof  the  Hwer  Oxm; 
Hough's  Narrative  cf  the  March  and  Operatiomt  of  the 
Army  of  the  Imhu ;  Orlehar's  Visit  of  the  Ibwtu  ofSehewan 
mtd  Bootmh,  &c. ;  H.  Knight*s  Report  on  the  Arral  RnBor, 
Lake  Mtmehar,  kc. ;  Macleod's  li^)ort  am  the  Nature  and 
Extemt  <f  Gahm  Creek;  Del'  lloste's  Route  from  Dieea 
to  Sukhur;  Nicholson's  Ssme  Account  cf  the  JKoree,  or 
EoMtem  Branch  of  the  Indue;  Del'  Hoste,  On  <fte  Advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  estobHshing  a  Comnumieation  between 
Kwrrachee  and  Jurruek;  Del*  Hoste's  Route  from  the  Ibwn 
ffMandtee,  m  Cuich,  to  Hfdrabad,  the  Cegntai  of  Sinde, 
&c. ;  Some  Notes  on  Sinde,  by  Winchester;  the  eiffht  last- 
menlioocd  papers  are  found  in  the  TVansaetions  of  the  Bom^ 
bay  Geogrcphicttl  Society,  184M844.  Baker^  *  Remariu 
on  the  Alu  Bund,  snd  on  the  Drainage  of  the  Eastern  Fart 
of  the  Sonde  Basin.'  in  JYansactians  ff  the  Bombay  Oeo- 
gra^neal  Society,  1844-1846;  Hart's  Account  qfa  Journey 
from  Kurrachee  to  IRngtaj;  Del'  Hoste's  Retort  on  the 
Country  between  Kurraehee,  Tatta,  and  Sehwan ;  and  West- 
raacott^  Short  Account  qf  Kurpoor  and  the  Fortress  cfBu* 
hur,  in  Journal  qf  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1840;  Postans* 
Report  on  Upper  Sindh  and  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Cutekee ; 
Various  Routes  in  Scinde,  from  Offrciid  Documents  ;  and 
Nock's  Report  on  the  Road  from  Sinde,  from  Suhul  to 
Shirkarpore,  in  Journal  of  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1843.) 

SIN(^LET()N,  HENRY,  was  bom  in  London,  1766. 
His  father  died  while  he  wsssn  infant,and  he  was  brought  up 
by  an  uncle,  William  Sinfrleton,  a  miniature-painter,  who 
gave  him  instruction  in  drawing :  the  etchings  of  Mortimer 
also  were  favourite  studies  with  nim.  At  the  sge  of  eighteen 
he  obtained  the  fint  silver  medal  for  drawfna  in  the  Royal 
Academy ;  and  in  1788  he  obuincd  the  srold  medal  for  the 
best  historical  pai  jtinff :  the  snbject  was  Dryden's  *  Ode  on 
Alexsnder's  Feast'  The  medal  was  presented  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  the  Isst  time  but  one  that  he  presided  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Academy  priaes ,  and  he  is  said  on  the  occnsion 
to  have  spoken  m  high  terms  of  Singleton's  nictare. 

Sineleton  painted  portrsit  and  history.  The  first  remark- 
able picture  which  be  produced  was  a  large  portrait  pieee  of 
^ne  Academicians  aisembled  in  the  Council  Chamber ; 
ictnre  was  painted  in  1798 :  the  late  Mr.  Smirke  waa  the 
r  tlie  Arademiclana  who  survived  ;  he  died  in  1 846    Sin« 


m  the  Boval  Academy,  and  he  ezhtbilM  wr  BjuasiiM  pr- 
tares,  botn  portrsits  and  hiatorieal  pieces,  bni  ft  waa  men  vto 
1 807  that  he  pat  down  his  name  as  a  nanrfidaif  far  iW  hamme 
of  the  academy ;  he  was  however  paaaad  over,  amd  k»  Wa 
too  much  pride  ever  to  make  a  aecood  aMmapC  U*  lived  w 
the  early  part  of  bia  career  in  Norton  Street,  bal  nwvetf  m 
1794  to  the  Haymarket,  where  he  ii—iaiil  tiV  hm  ^emk  m 
1889. 

Smgleton  waa  varMtile  and  leady  ia 
style  of  drawing  waa  vnifona ;  and  both  his  ] 
designs  are  Tery  nunMrous ;  he  ^ 
Ushers.  West  has  been  beard  to  sa^-**  1 
ton  a  subject,  snd  it  will  be  on  canvas  in  i 
The  range  d  his  works  is  veiy  great,  and 
pieces  of  almost  every  class ;  many  of  th 
graved,  and  some  on  a  laige  scale.  Aamn^  hia  hem 
are  Christ  enterina  Jerusalem ;  Christ  haaHny  Ibe 
John  Baptising;  Coriobnns  and  his  Mother;  aad 
bal  sweaviag  enmity  to  the  Romans;  wbick  knew  nil  hMn 
engraved  on  a  large  acale  in  Mcacotinto:  ftarthcr,  ifaa  Samw 
ing  of  Serinomatam ;  the  Death  of  Tippoo  8Wb ;  etui  ma 
Simnder  of  Tippoo's  Sons ;  of  which  tbcra  are  Ivfv  ftmm 
br  Schiavonetti  and  Cardon*  la  hia  later  ycaan  Im  «« 
almost  wholly  emploprcd  upon  a  kvge  ■eriaa  m  liOmem^tmme 
from  Shakapere,  which  are  hia  nrineipal  woriLa:  thu  srvw 
includes  several  deaigns  from  eaim  play,  and  amay  wf  th^ 
appear  to  be  taken  firom  the  favoarite  dramalie  rupsuaeumamas 
of  Shakapere  which  in  S'mgleton's  time  w< 
He  died  on  the  16tii  of  September,  ISaO,  i 


the  vault  of  St  Martin's  near  his  wife,  who  And 
yean  before.    (Art-  Union  Journal,  1889.) 

SIPHON  BAROMETER.  This  InUtrmsmmt,  winA  «m 
iavented  by  M.  Gay  Lusssc,  is  very  MsMw  wdaimtud  emm' 
Babombtbb  (P.  C),  and  a  repreaentatioo  ol  ite  ta^  is  r**^ 
m  fig.  14  of  that  article ;  but,  aa  tlna  kmd  of  haiimni  ^ 
of  late  been  much  employed  (aeveral  of  thcaa,  finr  raaM^iii. 
were  used  by  Cd.  Mudge  and  Mr.  FiiHhiisasBitn  ml  « 
determining  the  levels  along  the  ridge  of  heisltts  in  Vs^ta 


IS  sotMiTnlcci  mto  twenty^ve  equal  nana. 
Siphon  Barometer  the  scale  is  dividad  iiMo  i 
eonal  to  about  ^  hi^) ;  and,  bv  maaaa  o 
micrsacope,  each  of  them  ia  ^vidcd  into  ae 


America  from  the  Penobaeot  and  St  Joha*a  rivm  ta  the  Riv 
of  Chalears),  it  lasy  be  advent 
short  notice  of  the  oonatraction  of  the  i 

The  tube  is  hermetically  aealed  at  both  aa« 
tf,  m  the  figure  above  referred  to,  being  < 
mercmy  is  introdnoed,  and  at  ^  a  perfaratioa  is  i 
ia  ao  small  that,  while  it  allowa  a  coonamtcatiaw 
ahr  within  and  without,  it  doea  not,  theaSasCy  af  i 
glasa  being  inferior  to  that  of  the  partidaa  of  the  fai4  6r  mu 
another,  permit  the  aserenry  to  eaoape.  A  sale  of  aBc*»«. 
each  of  which  is  divided  lata  twenty  eqaal  parta^  mjbeamd  w 
the  side  of  the  tube ;  end  br  means  of  a  vcraitr  em  af  ihav 
is  sobdiTJdcd  into  twenty^lve  equal  paita.     b  tha  Frvnr^ 

!ope,  cacb  ot  tnem  la  divMca  into  emm  bumdemd  m^mm 
Two  indices  with  reraicTs  are  applM  in  dm  arnfis.  >• 
one  of  which  (at  ^)  ia  read  on  the  acnto  tha  pmiaaiian  mv. 

branch  of  ti»e  tube,  and  by  the  other  (at  s),  b  rewi  fhm 
arnduation  corresponding  to  the  top  of  the  cal^M  m  tt* 
toneer  branch.  The  aero  of  the  aoaie  ia  aither  hiiaaaw  ia»w 
indioea  or  betow  the  lowest  of  them ;  nithafiwii  amm  iSr 
anm  and,  in  the  btter,  the  diflerenca  af  the  i 
true  height  of  the  merearial  o  ' 

The  siphon  barameler  has  i 
ferent  kind  in  requiring 

sinee  such  action  equallr  afacta  botb  catrevittre  p  msM  s  m 
the  mercurial  eolnnm :  it  ia  eatiemaly  Bj^  ami  m  «■»▼ 
hrouftht  to  a  poaition  proper  fcr  the  oaaer^alMn.  mm  It  wa^amw% 
oareml  management ;  and  it  ia  \ 
inverting  it  suddenly,  sinea  the  glam  is  liahla  «a  bal 
the  weiaht  of  the  nmreni 
end  of  the  tube. 

SIPHON  GAUGE,  in  I 
so  as  to  form  two  branches  eq^  i 
and  each  from  6  to  8  inchea  ia  kagth;  tha  aahais 
ticallydoaedatooecnd  and  laAapaatthaa*ar.    Unmet 
tiie  farandiea  is  filled  with  marary;  a«l,  hath 
hi  vertical  poaitioaa  wHh  the  dosed  msA  apa^eaia  ^wmaa 

affiled  generally  to  the 
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^kan^  ihcf  determined  upon  emimtiog  to  the  eouatnr  of 
their  ancettorB,  and  airived  at  Florence  in  October,  1796. 
They  inreatBd  the  prodooe  of  the  estate  which  the  j  had  told 
iu  purehasinflT  a  stnaU  farm  at  Valchiusa,  near  Pcttcia,  a  spot 
selected  by  tne  joang  Sismondi.  Here  be  divided  his  time 
between  the  active  superintendence  of  his  farm  and  the  pre- 
paratioii  of  a  work  which  he  had  projected  during  his  travels, 

*  Ilecherches  sur  les  Constitutions  des  PeuoJes  Librea.'  These 
researches^  though  tfaej  have  not  been  published,  are  generally 
rei^arded  as  the  groundwork  of  his  subsequent  historical 
wntings ;  the  ideas  which  he  adopted  in  them  hare  been  am- 
plified and  illustrated  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Tocqueville 
on  the  democraticai  governments  of  America. 

In  1801  ap{)eiired  at  Geneva  the  first  published  work  of 
Siamondi,  which  he  had  written  during  the  Utter  part  of  his 
suy  of  Italy;  it  was  entitled  *  Tableau  de  rAgrieulture 
Toscane.'  To  his  study  of  this  aubgeet  may  perhaps  be  attri* 
bated  the  prorainenee  which,  in  his  writings  on  political  eco- 
nomy, he  gives  to  agriculture.  Emmently  practtcal  in  its 
details,  this  interesting  treatise  discards  even  the  appeamnoe  of 
theory,  and  contcou  itself  with  portraying  in  true  but  lively 
colours  the  actual  state  of  the  country  ami  the  manner  of  lil'e 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  year  previous  to  the  publication  of 
this  work  Sismondi  and  bis  narents  had  again  returned  to 
Geneva,  where  they  lived  on  tne  remnant  of  a  once  large  pro- 
perty, which  his  father  bad  sacrificed  to  bis  confidence  in  the 
financial  measures  of  Necker.  [Nkckkb,  P.  C]  He  pub- 
lishtHl,  in  1803,  his  essay  on  political  economy,  with  the  tide 
'  De  la  Richessc  Commerciale,  ou  Priucipes  d*£conomie  Poli- 
tique appliqude  K  la  Legislation  du  Commerce.*  This  work 
he  artei*wards  entirely  remodelled,  and,  in  1819,  published  it 
under  the  title  *  Nouveauz  Principes  d*£cononiie  Politique.' 
The  views  of  Adam  Smith  [Smitb,  Adam,  P.  C.]are  almost 
implicitly  followed  in  this  treatise,  and,  as  they  happened  to 
coincide  with  the  po{iuIar  notions  on  the  subject,  they  brought 
the  writer  into  repute.  The  vacant  chair  of  political  economy 
in  the  university  of  VVilna  was  soon  after  offered  to  him  by 
Count  Plattner,  who  came  mirpoaely  to  Geneva  to  urge  in 
person  his  proposal.  Though  tne  offer  was  advantageous  in  a  pe- 
cuniary pomt  of  view,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  on  that  account 
urge<l  upon  him  by  his  parents,  it  was  declined  by  him  from  his 
dislike  to  teaching.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Sismondi  began  to 
apply  himself  in  earnest  to  historical  investigations,  and,  by 
the  ad V ire  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  cultivated  miud  and 
sound  understanding,  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
history. 

His  residence  at  Geneva,  though  it  was  enlivened  by 
his  ei^^in^  the  intimacy  of  several  literary  persons,  sucn 
as  Benjamin  Constant  and  Madame  De  Stael,  could  not 
deliver  him  from  the  desponding  feelings  which  are  so  com- 
mon to  tlie  young  author,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  excel • 
lent  mother,  he  was  induce^],  in  1805,  to  accompany  Madame 
0e  Stael  in  a  tour  through  Itidy.  Sympathy  of  literary  tastes 
had  produced  the  sincerest  triendship  between  these  two  dia- 
tingnished  writers;  the  influence  of  the  scenes  they  visited 
together  in  that  classical  country,  and  the  poetic  charm  cast 
upon  them  by  the  convervation  of  the  authoress  of '  Corinne,* 
[Stakl,  AkmbGbsmaikb  i>b,  p.  C],  fixed  the  determination 
of  Sismondi  to  consecrate  the  past  glories  of  the  land  of  his 
ancestors  m  the  page  of  hiatory.  The  first-fruits  of  his 
historical  studies  appeared  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 

*  H^publioues  luliennes,'  which  were  published  at  Zurich,  in 
1807.  Hia  publisher,  Gesner,  is  sUted  to  have  dealt  hardly 
with  him,  and  the  publication  of  the  subsequent  volumes,  the 
last  of  which  appeared  in  1818,  was  transferred  to  Treuttel 
and  WUrtx.  A  new  and  more  complete  edition,  in  sixteen 
volumes,  appeared  during  the  years  1825  and  1826,  both  at 
Parb  and  Brnsaels.  In  the  composition  of  this  his  first  and 
most  important  historical  work,  Sismondi  has  been  blamed  for 
not  having  made  a  sufficient  use  of  public  archives  and  pri- 
vate cullectiona ;  he  ia,  however,  acknowledged  to  have  care* 
fiilly  consu'ted  erery  printed  book  from  whicn  he  could  derive 
informatior  It  is  to  tnis  conscientious  examination  of  authori- 
ties, and  the  absence  tjf  political  prejudices,  that  the  value  of 
the  '  Rdpabliques  Italiennea,*  aa  a  faithful  historical  record, 
to  ehiefly  doe.  The  style  is  pleasing  and  attractive,  but,  though 
a  good  Frendi  scholar,  he  never  hesitetea  to  use  aa  unautho- 
rited  or  even  ungrammatical  porsse  In  order  to  convey  bis 
■Naniog  with  greater  precision.  The  part  of  the  work ,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  most  defective,  is  that  which 

^  the  development  of  the  republican  conslitodons  and 
'fioations  which  they  afterwards  experienced  ;  for  the 
apliahment  of  this  portion  of  his  task,  Sismondi  ta 


a^d  not  to  iHve  pawosseJ  alOeleflt  legal  I 
engaaed  ia  writing  this  history  be  wae  lakewisei 
contributor  to  the  *  Biogiaphie  Univeraelle,*  winril  wae  |«^  ««- 
ing  in  Pkria  under  the  wlitorahip  of  MidMed.  Tke  I ' 
which  he  contribated  to  ifaia  valaebte  work  eue  ch 
principal  historical  peiaoaagca  ot  lady,  ^  tbe  i 
which  the  researebco  he  was  tbea  aakmgiB  liaBaa  1 
nently  fitte«l  him.  Sismondi  waa  accustoaed  ivgalssly  m  r««c 
the  manascript  pages  of  his  history  to  bis  HMllwr.  ami,  witli  ta* 
humility  of  miai  obedieooe,  to  lead  aa  aiteeitive  car  •»  mm 
correctiona ahe suggested.  Toher  pioaaeare  betam fjaii 'aLy 
acknowledged  himaelf  not  a  little  indebted  far  tlie  aaaai  ■ 
he  attained  as  an  author ;  in  his  desfioodiag  mtrnmrntB  aW 
was  ever  a  present  eonforter,  and  the  roagb  path  to  jsissi 
&nie  was  sasoothed  by  her  eooaaela  and  Asaterf  bjr  bar  ea- 
ample.  In  1811  he  delivered  at  Gcaeva  a  immnm  «l  tav^ 
tures  upon  the  Lateratare  of  the  Soolb  of  i 
printed  at  Paria  in  IBia^aad a  tburd  editiea,  ia 
waa  published  in  1829.  It  eon 
of  the  decline  of  the  Latin  la  _  _ 
languages  of  Soathern  Europe,  aad  pnatuta  aa  vtik  a  ^m- 
tory  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portugaeae  Itteraanw  la  i^  c^ 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  portion  of  tbia  wadt  wtu^ 
treata  of  the  literature  of  Spain  and  Pertaiml  ia  the  i 
perlect,  aa  the  infonnation  which  jteontaiaa  la  4^ 
aecondary  sources. 

Li  1813,  Sismondi  visited  Pmistwhicfaattbalt 
an  interesting  study  fur  a  political  nbserirtr ;  kt 
an  acquaintance  with  an  iUastrioaa  broiliar  hammn^  M 
Guizot,  who,  when,  in  1819,  be  becaaM  MiuMav  mf  P^W 
Instruction,  made  him  the  offer  of  a  valuable  faalisaiifc^ 
at  Paris,  which,  however,  be  deeliaed.  Darioir  the  ii«aC"«4 
Days  a  series  of  letters,  which  he  pabltahed  ta  tiM  M  sain  a. 
on  the  French  Coustitotion,  attracted  the  att^taaa  oi  X*- 
poleoii,  who  requested  an  interview  with  tfae  aailaw  ~4  *» 
interesting  detaU»  of  this  interview  were  iaaaada^alt  afar 
reported  bv  Sismondi  to  hia  mother,  aad  aa  afara^ataei  «# 
them  may  be  seea  in  the  artade  of  the  *  Qaaftorlj  Eeww' 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  Uiia  article  (p.  aia4kU>. 

In  the  year  1819  Sismondi  began  ab  leageec*  aad»  as  a  a 
by  some  oonsidersd,  hia  beat  woii,  *  L'Uiataira  dee  f  oaaEwa. 
which  occupied  him  till  the  doae  of  hia  lileu  la  waa  hi  la 
first  the  intention  of  the  antbor  to  bring  dowa  Am  I 
to  a  kter  period  than  the  Edict  of  Naalra,  wbirli  i 
the  twenty-fint  volaaM;  be  was  indaead  tecaaaaas  il  aa 
a  more  abridged  scale,  to  the  period  of  the  Res  niatiim,  W*  ar 
carried  it  no  larther  than  the  year  1750.  liis  sviw^ial  »^ 
,  tives  for  undertaking  thb  iaiportaotwotk  weiv,  t£e  i  ■■»  mtmm 
,  of  French  hiatory  with  ItaUaa,  and  ibe  fiK-t  ibet  Frevb  u»m^ 
'  rature  poaaesses  no  hiatory  of  the  kind  abidi  «aa  te  haamm, 
upon  as  a  work  of  authority.  To  thcae  BMitivca  mmt  tm  m'  i«^ 
the  great  interest  which  Siaooadi  eviaead  ia  Am  s^Um  si  a 
country  which  he  had  adopted  aa  hia  owa.  lie  fcaa  a^, 
however,  allowed  hia  bias  in  favearol'  Fiaaee  aad  tbr  T  issi 
to  interfere  with  the  invtstigatioa  af  tratb  aad  she  aiia^ 
tion  of  it.  So  littie  indeed  did  be  aeak  to  giati^y  as  a  ite 
national  vanity,  that  he  baa  not  beshstcd  la  txpiom  t^  av^a 
foundation  on  which  had  rested  undistarbed  farfaaaiae  ^  • 
traditional  inddenU  in  the  faiitorr  of  Fraace,  wbivbw  aa  oa'* 
responded  to  the  popular  feeling,  bad  bem  fossily  ciarmaaa  « 
the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  history  ia  divided  into  eleven  periada :  tlir  ftna  otw 
treat  of  the  early  racea  of  French  kings,  tba  Mafava^aak  C«^ 
lovingian,  and  eariy  Capetiaa  tacca,  to  tbeactrmiaa  ^  i«>  « 
IX. ;  the  fourth  bringa  it  down  to  the  death  at  C^rte  i  \ 
1328;  Uie  fifth,  finom  the  aoceaaoa  of  Philip  la  Va..^  •• 
CharicaV.,  1422  ;  tiiesiaUi,  firon  1422  to  l&U;  ti^ev^R  ^ 
and  most  interesting,  preaenis  aa  with  tbr  mga  af  Fi^i  ■  l . 
and  ia  a  beautiful  apecimen  of  hiatorieal  paftnkarew  «a  ab«a  t^« 
colours,  though  lively  aad  pleasina,  ar 
eighth  embracea  toe  penod  of  Um  i 
which  are  treated  of  with  aa 

looked  for  in  a  Genevan  Protcalaar;  the  Mtb  la  taa : 
of  that  favonrito  of  French  kiaga,  the  ftna  of  IW  fi^ai 
and  here,  more  perhaoa  tbaa  ia  any  ocbar  b«i  af  ^  \ 
inn,  majr  be  seen  the  honeal  snirit  bgr  whidi  be  wi 
indeed  in  his  endeavoar  to  be  li 
sometimes  been  nnneeesiarily 
Henry  IV.    The  last  three  perioda  i_ 
France  under  the  Bourbons  to  the  latter  aatiad  td  ibe  f«wa 
of  Louis  XV.    [FaAaca,  P.  C.f 

In  tile  year  1890 Sasmoadi  nabiyMl.ia* 

CyclopMfia,'  an  abridgmcat,  la  £i«la4«  atf  Im 
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Mteiuive,  and  tfa«  tendency  toinftimauitory  actioo  In  theakio 
to  strong  as  to 'produce  puatules  instead  of  vesicles.  Such  are 
the  characters  of  the  three  forms  of  Ecsema  usually  described 
by  writera  on  disease*  of  the  skin, — £.  solaria^  E.  rubrvm,  E, 
iatpetimntfides.  Eczema  is  more  likely  to  be  confounded  witli 
itch  than  any  other  disease,  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  iu  non-contagiousness  and  the  Tery  different  parts 
of  the  tegumentary  system  which  it  occupies. 

There  is  a  form  ot  Eczema  which  comes  on  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  mercury  and  the  external  application  of  other 
medionea,  and  which  frequently  arises  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  person  atUcked,  which  is  called  £.  mercuriaU, 

The  treatment  of  Eczema  must  be  adaoted  to  the  causes 
which  have  produced  it.  Accordin^r  to  tne  general  state  of 
health  of  the  person  attacked,  the  disease  will  be  either  acute 
or  chronic.  Slight  caves  of  acute  eczema  require  only  a  simple 
treatment,  a  light  diet,  saline  purplives,  and  cooling  or  emol- 
lient applications  to  the  part  bemg  all  that  is  re<]^uircd.  In 
some  eases  tlie  inflammation  is  great  and  the  pun  intense, 
and  where  this  occurs  bleeding  and  a  more  active  general 
treatment  should  be  had  recourse  to.  Chronic  eczema  is  much 
more  difficult  to  treat.  The  general  health  demands  atten- 
tion, and  alteratives  and  tonics,  according  to  circumstances, 
are  demanded.  Astringent  lotions  and  ointments,  such  as 
the  preparations  of  silver,  zinc,  alum,  &c.,  may  be  used ;  sul- 
phurous baths,  and  various  mineral  waters  have  also  been  re- 
oommcnded  iu  old  chronic  cases  of  this  disease.  The  tincture 
of  cantharides  and  the  preparations  of  arsenic  have  also  been 
employed  in  the  chronic  forms  of  eczema. 

iiiiiaria  (Febris  miliaris,  Miliary  Eruption)  is  also  a  vesi- 
culous disease  of  the  skin,  and  is  describea  as  contagious.  It  it 
accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  is  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating.  Miliaria 
as  an  epidemic  and  independent  iliscase  is  only  seen  between 
the  43ra  and  49th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  its  existence  has 
been  doubted  by  some  nosologists.  It  frequently  accompa- 
nies other  diseases,  and  retires  with  the  cessation  of  the  ais- 
ease  which  it  attends.  When  the  fever  accom(>anying  it  is 
alight  it  requires  little  treatment.  Gentle  purgatives  and 
demulcents  will  be  found  sufficient.  In  the  epidemic  form 
however  it  is  often  a  formidable  disease,  and  requires  the 
aune  treatment  ss  other  epidemic  contagious  fevers. 

Jhgna  is  a  bullous  disease  accompanied  with  small  bullae, 
the  bases  of  which  are  inflamed.  The  bullae  are  not  numerous 
but  flat  and  full  of  a  serous  fluid,  which  becomes  thick,  purl* 
form,  or  sanguinolent,  and  drying  up  forms  blackish  thin  or 
prominent  crusts.  It  is  commonly  developed  on  the  lega, 
aometimes  on  the  loins  or  thighs.  It  attacks  children  that 
•re  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  persons  weakened  by  other 
diaeases.  The  acrofuloua  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  and  it 
comes  on  after  bard  livin^^,  insumcient  food,  exposure  to  cold, 
and  vicious  courses  of  life.  It  is  generally  indicative  of  an 
imperfect  state  of  nutrition,  and  the  treatment  consists  not  ao 
much  in  applications  to  the  diseased  skin,  as  in  giving  tone  to 
the  system  oy  nutritious  food,  and  tonic  and  alterative  medi- 


JEcthjfma  (Pustulous  Scale)  is  a  non-contagious  inflamma- 
tion characterised  bv  large  pustules  raised  upon  a  hard  circular 
base  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  pustules  are  of  the  largest 
size,  the  phlyzocite  of  Willan,  so  that  ecthyma  bears  the 
aame  relation  to  pustuUr  diseases  that  rupia  aoes  to  vesicuUr 
ones.  In  some  stages  in  fact  it  is  diflicuit  to  distinguish  one 
of  these  diseases  from  another.  Willan  describes  four  va- 
rietiea  of  ecthyma,  but  Raver  recognises  but  two,  acute 
ecthyma  and  chronic  ecthyma.  Acute  ecthyma  is  a  compara- 
tiveU  rare  disease ;  it  generally  appears  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  runs  its  course  in  a  tew  days.  This  form  re- 
c^uircs  little  treatment ;  light  diet,  diluent  drinks,  mild  fmrga- 
tivea,  and  warm  or  cold  applications  to  the  part  will  suffice. 

In  chronic  ecthyma  the  same  kind  of  pustules  appear,  which 
discharge  tlieir  contents  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
leaving  Miind  them  thick  brown  adherent  crusts,  which 
aometimes  fall  off,  leaving  an  ulcer  behind,  but  more  fre- 
quently leavmg  a  cicatrix.  This  form  of  the  disease  ooroes 
on  in  scrofulous  and  debilitated  subjects,  and  is  frequently 
modified  by  a  syphilitic  taint.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  constitutional  derangement  will  be  the  duration 
and  ex  tent  of  the  disease.  In  its  treatment  the  general  health 
nnsi  be  cspecislly  attended  to ;  it  is  more  a  disease  indicating 
•  want  of  action  tlian  of  increaMnl  action,  and  alteratives, 
iQoio*,  nutntious  dirt,  change  of  iiir,  and  sea-bathing  are  more 
btoeficial  than  tlie  oppontte  kind  of  treatment. 

Artu  f  Gtttta  roaak^ia,  tluan-Drop)  is  a  chronic  inflammation 


tn  its'  -» 


of  the  akin  ehanclenKd  by  n  craptioo  of  I 
rounded  by  a  hard  and  inflamed  nase.  Thay  are  frn^n. 
observed  on  the  cheeks,  nose,  and  forebrad,  tuid  mmMWa^  ^ 
the  ears  and  neck.  The  pu^ea  are  aoaieli»ea  stBgW,  r-iq 
stituting  the  simple  form  of  the  disease;  at  Otber  tion  u. 
become  hardened  and  the  whole  skin  becomes  rvd,  wm-&  -* 
disease  has  different  deaipiations.  This  disease  has  vu  trv-^ 
in  the  oil-tubes,  and  ansea  from  an  obstructicti 
formance  of  their  functions,  which  pradures 
The  oil-tubes  of  the  face  are  very  liable  to  obatrucfMA  *-  i 
exposure  to  the  air  and  other  causea,  and  nmr  be  frvym 
observed  tipped  with  a  little  black  spot,  and  when  trr^ 
they  give  out  a  quantity  of  their  oily  aecretioa  m  thr  frr«  - 
a  little  maggot.  They  were  at  one  time  auppoard  rtm  •  *t 
possess  an  independent  animal  life.  Attltough  tbia  is  ••«:  *i* 
case  with  the  masaes  of  oil  in  question,  it  Is  now  kovwa  c&u 
a  little  acarus  takes  up  i(a  abode  in  these  oil  tobra,  aa'  • 
well  known  to  zoologists  under  the  name  of  DroMiAri  F  • 
liculorum.  This  little  insect  may  then  in  aone  iiiatnm  \* 
the  exciting  cause  of  acne. 

In  the  treatment  of  acne,  regard  must  be  had  to  tW  hm  fc 
health.  It  is  frequently  connected  with  a  dytemmd  torr  ^ 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  system,  which  reqotrea  anrauar 
Where  it  is  connected  with  general  debility  freoi  a  ray^ 
growth,  or  with  a  scrofulous  comtilutioii.  tonks  and  a}t««^ 
tivea  with  sea-bathing  and  regular  exercise  will  he  fbc-w«  -f 
service.  As  extenuu  applications,  the  prepenrtjoas  of  mrp^ 
zinc,  and  mercury,  have  been  found  most  cfBoeat.  Wi.-o 
the  face  ia  much  swelled  and  inflamed,  fomeoHatioaa  wUi  t« 
of  service  previous  to  the  use  of  the  astringents. 

Ziehen  is  a  papulous  disease,  characterved  by  die  ^^m  i  .a> 
neous  or  successive  eruptions  of  red  itching  piinpl««,  ant*«^  . 
or  disposed  in  groups  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  'a  '•• 
adult  what  Strophulus  is  in  the  child.    [SraoriiruK*.  P  t 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  verv  numerous  and  pmal«-«t  ■ 
in  the  case  of  the  majority  which  occur  tbey  arise  *-  «  ■  • 
neglect  of  some  of  the  conditions  neoesavy  for  the  Iu*  ta  s^ 
the  skin.  These  cpnditions  in  general  are,  gca>d  c^Vi:^  si 
food,  which  should  be  pro|)eriy  oigeated ;  a  dix*  sea  tnx  .' 
warm  clothing,  especially  during  changeable  and  roUi  «««c  cr 
constant  and  regular  exercise,  so  as  to  keep  the  sLia  9m  mt  r»- 
crctory  organ  in  |)erfect  order;  and  daily  aUtttioo  t^  •-«.-. 
part  of  the  body,  without  which  and  the  orreainwal  mt  '' 
soap  it  b  vun  to  expect  to  be  free  from  many  fiirma  o'  *4  a 
diaease. 

SKY  is  the  name  commonly  applied  to  tbe  iii£wst  i;** 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  oi  which  the  visiUe  fnrrtz 
above  the  horizon  of  a  apectator  on  any  part  of  tbe  #A.n-  • 
surface,  appears  to  have  tne  form  of  a  conrate  m^ni»^t  .-« 
than  a  hemisphere.     [£ni.abcbm«it  or  <>Bjac-ix  P.  C  !« ^ 

The  earth  ia  surrounded  by  the  atnoapbere,  «iar%  « 
charpred  with  va|)ours  and  terrestrial  partic^lca ;  aad  bf  t^  "^ 
flections  which,  in  coaaeqnenre,  the  rayaof  lybi  ea*pr-^:.-« 
in  passing  to  the  spectator,  the  sky  atwimea  tbe  %ano«a.*- 
coloured  tmts  under  which  it  is  seen. 

It  is  known  from  many  experiments  tbat  pvv  air  Is  Arv  .u 
of  colour ;  and  the  observations  of  M.  de  Saoamre  (  riyayas 
eUxM  let  Alpet)  have  established  tbe  fact  that,  ia  aa  araf 
phere  free  from  vapours,  such  objects  aa  MOvataiaa  «%-w«  * 
with  snow,  when  seen  by  a  apectator  at  a  dlstaaee  of  SD  r  x 
leagues  from  them,  by  light  which  ia  mett^r  iraaM.  r.< 
through  the  air,  appear  to  &  white :  the  saiae  phnnasi^A  l^ 
observed,  however,  that  at  times  when  the  aaa  ia  a««a  t.  vt 
behind  a  mountain  so  covered,  the  blue  raya  rHIeetmd  %•  •> 
spccutor  from  the  paru  of  the  atmosphere  on  eacb  evW  . '  r*  • 
mountun,  cause  the  latter  to  assume  a  fttloe  coloar,  tW  d^-i 
light  from  the  mountain  not  being  streog  taam^  la  ioztr^ry 
sensibly  with  the  reflected  reya. 

When  the  sun  has  considerable  denatloQ,  tbe  raya  r'  ?«lt 
which  pass  through  the  earth'a  atmosphere  alflaosc  ym'^^-> 
dicularly  to  its  surface,  undergo  scarc«ly  ny  cbaapa  a#  <..<w  ■ 
tion  ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  light  fron  tbe  saa  wlurb  n.^^ 
obliquely  into  the  atnos|>hcre,  the  violet  and  blae  a%«  .. 
those  which  are  conceived  to  have  lem  mBmtmtmm  ti^  .^ 
red  raya,  are  partially  arrcetcd  in  their  cam,  &md  arr  ^ 
fleeted  in  abundance  to  the  earth ;  they  tbua,  wbea  tbe  a'm  •» 
phere  ia  nearly  free  fron  donda,  gi»e  Id  the  nma  af  ti<*  ••  • 
which  are  remote  from  tbe  apparent  place  of  a«  asm  mi  aa.^ 
tint. 


The  blue  colour  of  tbe  sky  abeot  tbe 
proportion  as  the  suo  ia  nearer  the  boHi 
tall  with  greater  obliqui^  apoo  tbe  parte  eloel  Ae 
and,  at  tbe  same  tine,  tbe  Mae  rv*  ^  tbe  hmmm  mf  y-u 
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SmSth  while  in  Ednbvgb  offidated  at  the  B|ii«o»pil  dMpel 
Uiera.  In  1808  ho  removed  to  Londoo,  where  he  merried  the 
dMfrhler  of  Mr.  Pybus,  the  benker,  and  where  be  fixed  hie 
raideiioe.  He  beoune  popular  aa  a  preacher  at  the  chapel  of 
the  FomMlliag  Uoapital,  aaii  at  other  placet.  He  also  delivered 
lodaras  od  polite  literature  with  nuidi  appUoee  at  the  Rojal 
IntliiniMiB  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  waa  a  regular  oontributor 
to  the  <  Edinbuqi^fa  Review.* 

JUoid  ErriiiM,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  gave  htm,  in  1806, 
the  reetoiy  of  Foaton,  in  Yorkahira.  In  18^  he  waa  |»reaented 
to  the  rectory  of  Conbe-Florey,  In  Soarorietihire,  by  Lord 
iMdhnret,  and  in  1831  he  waa  appointed  by  Earl  Grey  one 
of  the  oanona  rwidcntiary  of  Sl  Paura  Cathedral,  Except  a 
few  yean  when  he  rended  at  hia  rectory  of  Foeton,  and  during 
whii^  he  pebliahed  anonymoualy,  in  1808,  *  Letten  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Catholica  to  mv  Brother  Abraham  who  Uvea  ia 
the  Conntrjr,  by  Peter  Plymlejr/  his  place  of  residence  waa 
London,  whera  he  meoriated  with  literary  aMn  and  poliUoians 
of  Whig  principlee,diitiaguMhed  for  hia  conversational  powers, 
and  conaequeotly  a  freouent  Miner  out.'  It  is  probable 
however  diei  he  kept  within  reasonable  boundaof  temperance, 
ier  ho  lived  till  the  age  of  77.  He  diedat  haahouae  in  Green 
Stieet,  Marlair,  London,  Feb.  21,  1846,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  Ue  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
paity,  which  waa  largo,  to  hb  widow  and  his  son  Wyndbam 
Smith. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith  pnblisbed  *Six  Sennons,'  Edinb., 
ISmo.,  1800;  *  Sennons,'  2  vols.  8vo.,Lond.,  1800;  several 
ooeasiooal  sermons  and  political  pamphleu;  and  contributions 
to  the '  Edinburgh  Raview.'  In  1839  he  publiahed  what  ho 
hbnaelf  probably  regarded  as  the  best  of  ius  litereiy  eompo- 
sitiona, '  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith/  8  vols.  8vo., 
with  a  prefhee  by  the  author  and  a  portrait.  The  collection 
CQMists  of  his  contributioos  to  the  'Edtnburgli  Review/ 
PMer  Plymley'a  Letters,  and  various  ocoasiooal  trscU.  With 
respect  to  bb  conlrtbotions,  he  observes,  *  I  aee  very  little  in 
my  raviewa  to  alter  or  repent  of.  1  always  endeavoured  to 
light  agidnstevil,  and  what  I  thought  evil  then  1  think  evil 
now.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  all  our  disqualifying  laws  for 
opinions  are  abolished,  and  I  see  nothiiig  in  such 
but  unmixed  good  and  real  increase  of  strength  to 
lashment.'  When  he  wrote  this  however, '  otf  our 
disquaUfjring  lawa'  had  not  been  abolished,  as  amy  be  seen 
bgr  looking  over  the  act  of  parliament  which  is  reprinted 
laader  the  need  Rom a«  CATBOuca  a»d  Jswa,  P.  C.  S. 

SyAiey  Smith  is  a  very  effective  writer;  he  has  coosU 
deraUe  aignmentative  power,  untied  with  wit,  humour,  and 
poignant  aatira.  Hie  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  without  any 
apfjaraut  aim  at  elaboration  or  polish.  Two  or  three  letters 
ho  published  in  the  newspapers  shortly  before  his 


death  against  the  repudietion  of  their  debts  by  certain  Sutea 
of  Norm  America  are  as  Strang  in  argument,  as  pungent  in 

rote  ia 


aatira,  and  aa  effeetivo  in  style  as  anything  which  he  yi 
lam  ad  vanned  age. 

(Athmman;  Otmileman'$  Magatme ;  Prefaci  io  tht  MmK 

S^tbtt^  8miiA'9  WcrJU.) 

SMOKE  BALLS.    [Liobt  Balls,  P.  C.  S.] 

SNAPDRAGON.    [Autibuumom,  P.  C.  S.] 

SO'CRATES,  the  ecdeaisstical  hiatorian,  waa    bom  at 

tomaantinople  towards  tim  end  of  the  fourth  oenturjr.    Ue 

was  instfucasd  in  gmmmar  and  rhetoric  b^  Aauaonius  and 

UeUadius,  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  followed  the  pro- 

femion  of  scholastic  or  advocate,  on  which  account  he  is  go* 

nemlly  designated  as  Socrmiea  the  Schohtttic.    lie  appean, 

f  to  have  abandoned  thia  profession  in  order  to  oevoto 

ilf  to  theatndy  of  eedesisstical  history.    He  is  generally 

1  the  most  exact  and  judicioni  of  the  three  continue 

( of  the  history  of  Enmbins  [Euaasiva,  P.C]  ;  he  is  less 

1  in  his  stylo  and  mbre  careful  in  his  stateaaents  than 

I  {Soaoiimi,  P.  C]  and  lem  credulous  than  Thcodoret. 

P.  C]    Ue  ia  likewise  the  earliest  writer  of 


[TumnoaaT, 
the  three,  and 


omen  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  aome 
him.     Hishislofy  extends  from  the  year 


what  krpaly  from 

SOS  to  489;  it  haa  been  abridged  by  Eiiiphanius  the  Sc^id*- 
aatic  In  hia  *  Ubioria  Trtpartila«*  mid  was  poblbhed  for  the 
imt  thna  nan eontinmHion  of  Eaasbias,  hf  Robert  Stephana, 
Fhria,  1M4,  m  fol.  There  b  a  good  French  translation  of  it 
by  the  Prraident  Consin.  The  history  b  divided  into  seven 
books ;  the  live  last  are  chiefly  eompcaed  on  the  authority  of 
[Rovfiitti,  P.  C],  and  eo  the  relations  he  gathered 

ho  reoor£k    Tho 


I  eyw»witnasses  of  many  of  the  events 

twwSrathnd  also  been  eompoaad  on  the  sanrnanthority;  butoo 

'  the  wfftingaof  St.  Athmmsias  he  foamd  thai  Rofinai 


had  omitted  aoveral  of  the  prindoal  eirca 


ivaiftthoMb 

of  thb  celebrated  fother  of  'the  c&urch.  [Atwaji  amvu,  F  C  * 
Ue  therefore  undertook  the  taak  of  writiiy  th«*m  aorw.  •»•'. 
took  occBsion  of  inserting  aeveml  valual^  domnMam  a  4 
formularies  of  faith  which  throw  mach  light  on  t^  Aim 
heresy. 

Though  the  most  exact  of  the  contiouatora  of  E«B»hBM  h» 
has  nevertheleM  allowed  himself  lo  lidl  mto  error  on  se«rrii 
important  points.  For  instance,  he  confoundt  the  Eapmir 
Maximianua  witk  Maxinunus  (b.  1,  c.  I.),  a  mbtnl^  ta# 
more  surprising  as  he  was  a  native  of  ConstantflBDfde,  ami 
professes  to  rebte  the  principal  evenis  whtck  took  t^«« 
in  that  city.  *  The  carelessncas  of  wiiten  of  tfcnt  a^,  mtt 
Gibbon,  *  leavea  ua  in  a  awmdar  perplexity '  (*  Hba.  of  ti^ 
Dec.  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  l&p./  c  viL,  note).  B*  b  m»- 
taken  also  respecting  the  number  of  bbhopa  who  refimad  to  m^ 
the  creed  drawn  up  at  the  Council  of  Nice  (U  1,  e,  S).  m  a 
appean  clearly  from  the  acts  of  the  council  and  the  a^W^  t 
of  St.  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  others,  that  there  marr  ca.^. 
two,  not  fiiref  dissentients,  as  Sooatea  asserts^  Hb  i 
respecting  a  bw  passed  by  the  Emperor  Valcolinm 
ising  bigamy  (b.  iv.  c.  81),  on  the  ooessioo  of  kb 
with  Justine,  rests  on  no  other  known  authority,  a^l  Umr^ 
the  semblance  of  a  iction  rather  than  a  foct  lib  at^mui  «/ 
church  dbcipline  has  been  severely  critidaed  by  GUrwa««^ 
Fleury,and  other  Roman  catholic  writura;  Imt  ho  ha*  «* 
thb  point  been  very  ablv  defended  by  Comin  in  tko  |wv'm« 
of  the  trsnsUtion  to  hb  hbtory.  *  Hb  impnrtmltty  m  m 
strikingly  displayed,*  ssys  Waddiqglon,  *a»  So  wuLr  \^ 
orthodoxy  questionable  lo  Baronios,  the  ceiebrmi«4  U*«bM 
catholic  hbtorian ;  but  Valesius  in  hb  lifo  hm  cicoriy  •£.  «  s 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  suspidoo.  Wo  mos  •■*.:■« 
another  principle  which  he  has  followed,  whicb  ia'tbr  m  r^. 
of  Baronius  amy  have  tended  to  oonfinn  th«  noctoo  cu  ^  .i 
heterodoxy— that  he  b  invariably  nd  verse  to  ewvy  Utnm  m 
peraecution  on  account  of  religious  opinions  l-o»^»  ««  ao« 
r^  ^mm99ip  rapdmw  rowt  iwmxdlettnmQ  i  and  I  call  a  ^vr. 
secution  to  offer  any  descripdon  of  molestation  to  tLtt«  «te 
are  quiet.*  O  HbL  of  the  Church,*  p.  104.)  Uo  b«  hu«e.  r*. 
^wy  geoeralljf  suspected  of  a  leanins  in  favour  of  tW  oi  aum 
of  the  Novatians,  though  be  shears  but  little  knomMgv  .a 
the  subject,  and  coolounds  Novatian,  «ho  «aa  a  pr^ai  «/ 
Rome,  with  Novatian  of  Africa.  [NovATiAita,  F.  C.;  TU 
dato  of  hb  death  b  not  ascertained. 

{Hiti.  de  r&fi$e,  ttaduito  |jnr  Counn,  vol.  iL,  Farm.  IT*: 
Fleury,  Hist  Eccki  ,  L  xxvi.  c.  49 ;  Waddinsion.  U^.  / 
the  Chwrdi^  London,  1833)   Moreri,  2>icL  Jjutm'ifm^  tn 
Socrates.) 

SOEUR.  LE,  HUBERT.  This  exc«IWn»  acwlai.'.  • 
Frenchman  bv  birtli,  according  to  Walpole,  was  cW  pa^:  ^ 
the  celebrated  John  of  Bologna.  Ue  came  to  EiMbml  .•«-.. 
bablv  shortly  before  1630,  in  which  year  he  waa  imn  i»r>c 
in  Bartholomew  Close,  and  a  son  of  hb  waa  famed  en  t* « 
2Mh  of  November  of  that  year  in  Great  St  ftinh  n^i  i  ^ 

Le  Socur  must  have  been  a  man  of  about  fifty  y<^ «»'  «»« 
in  1630,  for  John  of  Boloena  died  ia  1603  in  AinmKW  mi  ■• 
advanced  age,  and  Le  Soeur  must  haw  viMu4  FV^v^* 
therefore  about  tlie  bvtrinn'mg  of  the  se«mt4«nih  cvmtw7  J 
ho  were  his  fW|iil.  The  connrrtion  with  John  of  B^^w> 
who  was  a  native  of  Dooay  in  Flanders,  and  Ins  salms^w.^ 
connection  with  Rubens  in  England,  seem  to  «^^>^t-  f  «a» 
dera  as  the  country  of  Le  Soeur  rather  than  Fianor.  Kt^rr* 
b  mid  to  have  designed  the  mwrb^mired  U'ronr  mt  )r.-« 
statue  of  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  incSufv  g»Urr|  . 
Oxford,  which  was  executed  and  cast  by  Lr  Sorvr  H* ».  .■« 
Earl  of  Pembroke  waa  Chancellor  of  the  UnivefMCy  ^  Oa^-« 
(rom  1616  to  1630. 

In  1633  Le  Socur  csst  the  welUknown  tiqariltian  au  ««»  •! 
Charles  L  at  Cliaring  Crow ;  it  was  cast  in  a  s|^  ■/  ^««»  < 
near  the  church  of  SL  Paul,  Covcnt  Gardm.  Ii«t  wm  fe*  r^ 
put  up  beibre  the  commeooetnent  of  thr  givwi  ct«il  vat.  4 
wm  sold  by  the  Parliament  to  a  brasier  of  the  aome  «4  J*- .« 
Rivet,  living  at  the  *  dial  near  liolborm  Conduit.*  oho  ^^ 
orden  to  break  it  into  pieces.  Rivet,  iniarad  af  bivniks^  a 
•p,  buried  it,  and  it  remahicd  conccabd  oaiQ  the  nratovnc^-L 
It  wm  plaosd  in  ito  present  situation  at  tlie  ex^^  ow  <^  tW 
crown,  about  the  year  1673,  by  an  ocd«r  Cram  te  l^^i  ^ 
Danby,  aftanrarda  Duke  of  Lrcda.  The  alasoe  waa  ^a^  « 
and  at  the  axpenae  of  the  family  of  Uowari^i«mlr««  ntm 
have  Btill  the  rsceipu  to  ahow  by  uhom  and  far  wimm  m  %*• 
oast.  There  b  a  story  about  Le  Soeur'a  ibalimb^  ^  -my  t 
nbca,  after  the  statue  waa  art  Ufs  ho  foamd  thai  W  t«i 
omittod  Ihe  saddlo^rthi  unfonunately  fcr  tkt  umk  m  uo 


SOL 


559 


SOT 


•1017,  liowever,  the  nddle-girth  Is  there,  snd  further,  Le 
Socur  can  never  have  seen  the  statue  set  up,  as  he  must  have 
died  several  years  before  1678.  The  figure  is  difrnificd  and 
expressive,  but  the  horse  is  heavy  and  is  generally  deficient 
in  n)o<k'lHng;  the  hinder  quarters  are  espeeially  void  of 
cbararter  and  motion.  The  pedestal  was  made  by  Grinling 
Gibbons.  Walpole  speaks  of  a  bust  at  Stourhead  by  Le 
Soeur  of  Charles  I.  in  bronze,  with  a  helmet  surmounted  by 
a  dragon  k  la  Romaine,  three  feet  high  on  a  black  pedestal. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Vanderdooit's  Catalogue  of  Charles  the 
First's  Collection.  Le  Soeur  executed  many  other  bronze  or 
brass  works  in  England,  but  they  are  now  all  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. 

(Wal]>ole,  Anecdttti  ^  Pahdmg,  ^.;  Bfmgfkk  Con- 
noisstvr. ) 

SOFTNESS  is  a  condition  of  solid  bodies  in  which  the 
particles  are  held  together  by  a  cohesive  power  of  smaH 
intensity :  in  consequence  of  this,  such  bodies  change  their 
figures  upon  the  application  of  a  small  degree  of  force ;  and 
they  do  not  recover  their  previous  forms  upon  its  removal. 

This  condition  is  the  opposite  of  hardness,  in  which  the 
particles  are  held  together  by  a  power  of  cohemon  so  great 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  any  force  which  it  may  be 
convenient  to  apply  to  them.  No  body  in  nature  is  known 
to  p^issess  either  of  these  Qualities  absolutely ;  but  in  contem- 
plating the  mechanical  actions  of  sofl  bodies,  balls  of  wet  clay 
are  generally  used,  while  blocks  of  wood  acting  against  one 
another  in  the  directions  of  their  fibres  are  frequently  used  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  hardness.  Balls  of  glass  or  ivory,  tar 
steel  springs,  serve  to  show  the.  mechanical  aetions  of  elastic 
boilies.    [CoLLisioir  om  Pcbccssion  op  Booias,  P.  C.  S.] 

SOLENITES,  a  finely  leaved  fossil  plant  from  the  York- 
shire  coast,  whose  affinities  are  somewhat  oncertain.  Sup- 
posed to  be  Marsilioceous.     (Lhidley.) 

SOLIDA'GO  (from  solido^  to  make  firm,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  virtues),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Composltae,  the  suborder  Coryrobiferae,  and  ^e  tribe 
Asteroides.  It  has  radiant  heads  of  ^wers,  the  florets  of 
the  ray  pistilliferoua  ligulate  in  one  row ;  those  of  the  disk 
tubular,  with  stamens  and  pistils,  the  receptacle  rather  alveo- 
late, the  involucre  imbricated,  with  a  few  scales  on  the 
peduncle;  the  pappus  pilose  in  one  row;  the  fhiit  terete. 
This  genus  closely  resembles  Aster,  fh>m  which  it  is  distin- 
guishtti  by  its  pappus  in  a  single  row,  and  its  terete  friitt. 

S,  Virgawrea,  Golden  Rod,  has  an  erect,  slightly  angular 
stem,  the  leaves  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  both  ends ;  the  lower 
leaves  elliptical,  stalked,  serrated ;  the  raceme  erect,  simple, 
or  compound;  involucral  scales,  lanceolate,  acnte;  the  fruit 
downy.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  woods  and  thielcets  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine.  Its 
leaves  and  flowera  are  said  to  be  aperient,  and  it  has  been 
employed  for  internal  haemorrhages.  It  is  astringent  and 
tonic. 

SOLIDITY.  For  the  signification  of  this  word  in  its 
strictest  sense  the  reader  is  referred  to  iMPXKarmABiLrrr, 
V  C  :  but,  as  the  word  is  frequently  employed  to  designate  a 
rD«idition  of  material  substance  in  contradistinction  firom  liqai* 
dtty,  or  a  gaseous  form,  it  may  in  this  sense  be  defined  to  be  a 
state  of  a  body  in  which  the  force  of  cohesion  between  the 
molecules  is  such  that  these  require  a  certain  amonnt  of  force 
to  separate  them  from  one  another ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  subject  to  small  variations  only  of  their  mutual  dis- 
laiu*r»  by  the  application  of  any  quantity  of  heat  less  than  that 
which  would  reduce  them  to  ashes  or  convert  them  Into  fluids. 
The  expansion  of  solids  by  beat  is  noticed  under  Ukat, 
P.  C. ;  sec  also  SrwriPic  U«at,  P.  C.  8. 

SOLIMfi'NA,  FRANCESCO,  Cavaliere.  eaJled  I'Abate 
Ciccio,  a  celebrated  Neapolitan  painter,  was  uam  at  Nocera 
de'  Pagan!  in  1657.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  law, 
but  having  a  decided  taste  for  art,  he  was  first  taught  by  his 
father  Angelo,  who  was  the  pupil  of  the  Cav.  Musimo,  and 
studied  afterwards  at  NapYes  under  Francesco  di  Maria,  and 
In  the  academy  of  Pletro  ad  Po.  Solimena  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  correct  paintere  of  his  time;  he  had  great 
rersttility  of  talent  and  executed  works  hi  every  style,  and 
had  also  veiy  great  facility  of  execution.  But  fats  style  in  aH 
Its  yarieties  belonged  to  the  elegant  and  ornamental ;  his 
drawing  is  uniform,  and  in  a  ereat  degree  merely  academical ; 
hb  heads  are  only  graceful,  but  his  light  and  siiade  is 
effective ;  his  works  however  want  expression,  sentiment,  and  I 
cfrsmatic  viaiMir.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pietro  da  Cor-  ' 
tona  and  vde  Bolognese  paintera,  one  or  other  of  whom  he  ' 
^cneralhr  made  his  model.     He  died  at  Naples  extremely 


wealthy  and  in  the  enjoyment  ef  •  grMi  rapotathm  In  iTiT,  - 
at  the  very  advanoed  Bg«  of  ninety. 

Solimena  was  the  rival  and  at  the  sMne  time  the  fHend  of 
Luca  Giordano,  by  whose  death  in  170ft  he  wn  left  witheot 
a  rival,  and  he  raised  accordingly  the  price  ef  hie  pietores, 
which  however  in  ne  w«y  diminished  the  number  of  hie 
commissions.  His  works,  both  m  oil  and  frasoo,  are  very 
numerous;  the  prineipal  of  them  are  the  fVeseoea  of  the- 
sacristy  of  the  Theatioes  ef  San  Paolo  Maggiore;  ethers,  4n 
oil,  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  those  ef  the  Chapal 
of  San  Filippo  Neri  in  the  church  deli'  Oratorio:  there  ne 
likewise  by  him  many  great  altar-pieces  and  ether  pietursa  ie 
oil  in  the  churches  of  Naples  and  in  other  cities  of  Ilriy. 
His  portraits  also  are  veiy  namerous,  inoiiidlne  those  of  some 
of  the  principal  kings  and  princes  of  his  iMne.  Solimene 
wss  also  a  poet ;  his  sonnets  have  been  several  times  iwb- 
lished.  He  was  never  married ;  his  large  profierty,  wnieh 
besides  estates  amounted  to  900,000  seudi,  went  to  hk  ae- 
phews,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Tommaso  Soiimena,  wbe  was 
a  distinguished  lawyer.  During  his  long  life  Solinwaa  ap- 
peare  to  have  made  only  two  short  visits  to  Rmne,  Of  his 
numerous  scholan  the  principal  were  Sebastiano  Coaca, 
Giaquinto  Corrado,  Ferdinando  Sanfaiiee,  aad  Fiaacaaco  de 
Mura. 

(Dominici,  V^de'  PHton,  jr.  ^opoHtani:  hnn^Siaria 
PUtorkaytc.) 

SOTHEBY,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  hi  London,  NarcMhcr 
9,  1767.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Sotheby,  of  the 
Guards,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Skame,  Bsq.^  ef 
Stoneham,  in  Hampshire.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
seven  yean  old,  and  he  was  placed  under  the  geaidianship  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  Yoiie  (afterwards  lord  chancellor)  and  ol 
his  maternal  unele  Haas  Sloane,  Esq.,  and  by  them  he  was 
sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  remaiaed  tiirhe  was  savea- 
teen  yean  ef  age.  Instead  of  completing  his  studies  at  either 
of  the  univeraities,  he  entered  the  army,  aad  parohasod  a  eoas*. 
mission  in  the  Tenth  Dragoons,  from  which  he  immadMately 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  aad  passed  saveral  aioatha  at  the 
military  academy  at  Angen  for  the  purpose  of  stai^iag  th» 
principles  of  his  profession,  Eaghmd  at  that  time  havsng  wm 
similar  institution  for  military  hnstroctioa.  On  leaving  Angam 
he  passed  a  winter  and  spring  in  Vienna  and  Barlm,  aad  re- 
joined his  re&riment  at  the  end  of  1777,  at  Knareaborougli,  in 
Yorkshire,  where,  besides  attending  to  his  mititary  daties^  ha 
studied,  critically  and  assiduously,  Shakapere  and  the  other 
masters  of  English  poetry.  In  1780  be  married  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  or  Ambrose  laited,  Esq.,  of  £cten,  m- 
Northamotonshire ;  he  imnwdiately  afterwarda  quitted  th« 
army  and  purchased  Bevis  Meant,  near  SouthamploD,  wiMna 
he  continued  to  reside  for  the  next  tea  yean,  amnsing  hiai^ 
self  with  poetical  studies  and  writing.  In  17M  he  made  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  Wales  with  his  oaly  Imither  Adouial 
Sotheby,  of  which  ^  published  a  poetical  narrative  aadar 
the  title  of  '  A  Tour  through  North  and  South  Wales.'  Hk 
mother  died  in  17fM>,  and  in  17i)l  he  removed  froai  Bevia 
Mount  to  London,  where  he  afterwards  chiefly  resided,  pas^ 
ing  however  a  considerable  part  of  every  year  at  Fair.Mcad 
Lodge,  in  Epping  Forest,  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  master 
keepen.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  Loadon  he  beeame  a  Fallow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Antiqaarian  Society,  and  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  reontviag  at  1^ 
house  persons  distiaguished  in  litenttare  aad  pdlitifia  wilhoal 
any  regard  to  party  distinctions. 

The  language  and  Hientare  of  Geraiaav  had  been  for  aome 
time  advaaeiag  ia  flhroar  ia  England.  IWlor,  of  Norwfeh, 
had  chiefly  contribated  to  this  resalt ;  and  Sotheby's  IHead 
Spencer  had  translated  Burger's  *  Lenore'  with  more  bbpobss 
than  Taylor  had  done  previously.  Sotheby  aladied  the  ba* 
gauge,  and  ia  170ti  published  a  tnaslation  of  Wielaad'a 

*  Oberon,'  which  immediately  became  popular,  la  1799  ha 
pablhhed  a  short  peem  on  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  aad  ia  MOO 
a  tnnslatioa  of  the  '  Georgica*  of  Vif||il.  In  1901  he  dU 
dressed  Sir  George  Beaumont  ia  *  A  Poetscal  Epartle  ea  ika 
Encouragement  of  the  British  School  of  Paiatittg;*  In  1808 
he  published  *  Orestes,'  a  tragedy,  on  the  model  of  the  Gvseli 
drama,  acoompaiiied  by  a  loask,  entitiad  ^  Haon  de  Baar 
deauz,'  foended  oa  the  story  of  *"  Olieroo.'  His  neat  work, 
on  which  he  was  ooenpied  the  greater  part  of  two  yean,  aad 
which  appeared  in  1607,  was  aa  epio  poem,  in  Immk  veise, 
under  the  title  of*  Sbiul.'  In  1810  he  produced  *  Coastaneede 
CMtille,  a  metrical  Poem,  in  Ten  Cantos,'  ia  the  style  of  the 
<  Lady  of  the  Lake'  and  «  Marnaon/  Id  1914he 

*  Orestes,'  togrther  with   four  other  tiagedies. 
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Itilv  ia  181«,  in 

-  Play&ir.    He  re- 

£agbad  at  the  dme  of  1617. 

la  IBH  be  paMkhwi  a  eomded  edidon  of  bb  tnuiaUifioo  of 

tbe'G«orMt,*lofeibcrwitbtbeorigiiial  text,  and  tbetruw- 

m  of  Do  LiUo,  8oove,  Guzbm,  aiid  Vo«,  lo  foiio;  of 

bo  pffuwrtrd  copies  to  aeveral  of  tbe  lovereigns  of  £u- 

lopo,  md  loeeivcd  WKmU  ftom  tbem  in  acknowledgment. 

W^B  be  mm  in  bbaeyentietb  year  be  commenced  a  poetical 
tiMiihiwii  of  tbo  '  Iliad,'  of  which  be  completed  a  portiaQ 
•vciy  day,  even  dnrfaig  a  tour  which  he  made  to  Scotland  in 
tbe  aaaimer  and  autumn  of  1829.  On  bis  return  to  London 
be  pnrraed  bia  task  with  unabated  diligence,  and  completed 
tbe  *  Ilad '  in  September,  1830.  He  immediately  commenced 
tbe*  Odymey,'  which  he  finished  in  July,  1832. 

He  died  December  80,  1838,  in  the  seventy-MTenth  year 
of  his  ag«.  His  eldest  son  William,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Fiiat  Begiment  of  Guards,  died  in  1816,  in  oonseuuence  of 
iiguries  which  his  constitution  had  suffisred  in  the  \^  alcheren 
expedition  and  the  war  in  Spain.  His  third  son  George,  who 
was  assistant*fcsident  atNagpoor,  in  Hindustan,  was  killed  in 
npeiUttg  an  attack  of  the  IMiidarees,  November  27,  1817. 
Another  aon,  Hans,  who  bad  been  in  the  civil  service  in 
India,  died  in  London,  April  27,  1827. 

Bcttdea  tbe  works  alrsady  mentioned,  Sotheby  published, 
in  1828, '  Italy,  and  other  Poems,'  fcap.  8vo.,  consisUng  chiefly 
of  dcacfipdonsof  lulian  scenery,  most  of  which  were  probably 
written  while  he  was  travelling  in  1816-17,  and  a  few  other 
■nail  compositions. 

Sotheby's  original  poems  made  little  impression  on  the 
public,  and  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  His  thoughto  are 
pleasing,  but  faint,  and  freouently  indistinct,  from  tlie  po- 
fiibed  diffiiaeneas  of  his  style.  He  has  little  originality  or 
strength  of  imagination,  but  he  has  great  facility  and  elegance 
of  diction  and  vernflcation,  and  hence  his  poetical  translations 
are  amoaa  tbe  best  which  have  been  made  in  English.  His 
'  Obcroa^u  aa  excellent  version  of  VViehmd*s  romantic  poem, 
tolerably  cUmo,  and  no  bad  substitute  for  tbe  original  to  those 
who  cannot  read  German.  His  version  of  tbe  *  Georgics ' 
aearoa  to  have  been  a  favourite  work,  and  to  havo  occupied 
aiucb  tiaie  in  correctioo  and  improvement,  and  is  perhaps 
•openor  to  any  other  which  has  been  made  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  folio  edition  waa  published  at  five  guineas,  and 
M  a  splendid  specimen  of  typography.  His  versions  of  the 
*  Utad '  and  '  Odyssey '  are  closer  than  those  of  Pope,  but 
have  less  animation  and  energv,  and  have  ccruinly  no  chance 
of  sapeiaeding  Pope's.  Of  the  English  poetical  venions  of 
the  *  Iliad '  awl '  Odyssey,'  Cowper*s  blank-verse  tiunslation 
b  tbe  closest  which  has  yet  been  made.  Sotheby's  is  in  rhyme. 
In  *  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  April,  May,  July,  sud  De^vm- 
ber,  1831,  are  four  critical  articles  on  Sotheby's  '  liiad,' 
written  by  Profemor  Wilson  in  his  usual  popular  style,  but 
with  great  skill,  truth,  and  nicety  of  discrimuwtion,  in  which 
the  venions  of  Cha|>nian,  Pope,  Cowper,  and  Sotbeby  are 
examined  and  compared,  as  well  as  tbe  translation  of  tbe  first 
book  of  the  ^  Iliad '  by  Dryden,  and  that  (also  of  the  first 
book)  which  was  made  by  Tickell  in  rivalry  with  Pope. 
Sotbeby  receives  a  fair  share  of  the  |iraite  as  well  as  tbe  hbime 
which  the  critic  deab  out  to  the  dirierent  translators;  but 
Wilson's  own  spccimeaa  of  literal  nrose  versions  exhibit 
Homer  mora  truly  than  any  of  the  others,  and  are  probably 
readeia  mora  interesting,  and  even  mora  delightful  to 


(Ammd  Biogwaphg  ami  ObUmtayJbr  1885.) 

80ULAMIA  (Soulamion  is  tbe  name  of  tbe  tree  in  tbe 
MolucoBs),  a  genua  of  plaots  belonging  lo  tbe  nataral  order 
Pdyaiaae.  It  baa  6  sepala,  tbe  3  outer  ooea  veiy  amail,  tbe 
9  binar  large  and  concave.  The  petal  ia  concave.  Tbe  Gap> 
aula  samaroid,  indebiscent,  comprcased,  corky,  eamrginate, 
and  9^llad. 

&  amora,  bitter  Soakmia,  is  a  sbrob  with  crowded  ovate 
kavea  tapering  to  tbe  baae,  quite  entire,  and  veiny.  It  b 
■aliva  of  tbe  iloluceaa,  and  has  white  racemose  llowera,  tbe 
rise  of  those  of  tbe  vine.  Tbe  fruit  b  compreaaed,  thin  at  tbe 
adgea,  dry,  with  2  aeeda  in  each  cell  resembling  cucumber 
aaadi,  bat  smaller,  each  lying  in  a  somU  carity  of  tlia  cell. 
'Tba  pfamt  baa  not  yet  beea  introduced  mto  gardena,  and  tbe 
moda  of  cultivating  it  b  at  present  unknown. 

fUoa,  Oomfcaar's  Dktumay;  Lindley,  Flmra  ilfarfioa.) 
MJLS,  CURE  OF.    [BanBriCB,  P.  O] 
TU  AUSTRALIA  b  a  Uritbb  coloaT,  astablbbed 
oatheni  aborea  of  Australia.     It  exlmda,  as  fiiad  by 
Ibh  government,  from  132»  to  141^  R.  bmg.     Frooi 


tbe  coast,  wMeb  at  I 

and  at  its  eastern  near  38^  8.  laL,  its  boandary  bor 
north  to  24°  S.  bt.,  which  paialld  coeatitatca  it* 
boundary.  On  all  tnrea  sides  it  b  cnoampasaed  fay  £sar«ia 
Australb,  or  New  Sooth  Wales.  Witbia  tis  tiuiiiirr  «^ 
contained  two  brge  bays:  Spencer's  Golf,  aod  tbe  1»«1'  *« 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  lower  part  of  tba  coana  aad  tman  •< 
the  River  Murray.  Kannroo  labnd,  which  Ika  beisre  tK« 
entnmce  of  tbe  Gulf  of  St  Vmcent,  b  alao  aaaeae^  ••  .- 
Tbe  area  of  the  colony,  aooording  to  a  roaab  latimatr,  • 
about  320,000  square  miles,  and  it  b  about  lOO,OOM  afM^-w 
miles  brger  than  France. 

The  western  portion  of  tbe  territories  b  a  mere  watfr. 
Near  tbe  western  boundary-line  tbe  coaairr  alonif  tbe  m%- 
coast  b  low  and  barren,  without  trees  <ir  bigb  boobn.  •■< 
covered  with  sorub.  It  b  almost  entirely  das&ale  aC  ftasi. 
and  also  of  water,  except  during  tbe  raina  aad  a  fcv  ^it 
after  they  have  ceased,  wbea  amall  qoaaiitiea  of  water  iwaa 
in  tbe  flat  depressions  for  a  short  time.  Tbb  ta^tij  ra»* 
tinues  as  far  castas  Streaky  Bay,  south  of  wbicb  tbtfw  »  mmm 
ironrovemenL  The  shore  is  skirted  by  low  sand  baawi  is*. 
and  at  tbe  back  of  tbem  b  a  belt  a  lew  mile*  wide,  a  baa 
suHaoe  presents  a  succession  of  low  bilb,  wooded  aad  aTu^w. 
but  very  stony  and  destitute  of  water,  ezrept  a  bat  m  ir<t  ; 
the  rains  in  the  depressions  betweea  tbe  sandy  hsiw  «.• 
and  the  stonv  hills.  Behind  the  stony  tract  tbe  coaaiiy  .-*  a 
perfect  level,  and  overgrown  with  scrub,  coimisiiag  cs  tt« 
Bueal^nM  dumom  and  tbe  Tea-Tree.  Towards  tba  aouu»^«n 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  lying  west  of  Sooner  a  (atit. 
eapecially  east  of  Coflin*s  Bay.  tbe  bills  rbe  bigber,  amri  msum 
an  elevation  of  between  600  and  800  feet ;  tbry  cemeM  «f 
sandstone,  and  are  covered  with  wood.  Tbe  tatarior  •»  iv» 
peninsub  b  low  and  barren,  but  intcrtperaed  witb  salt  b^n^ 
where  the  peninsub  b  connected  witb  tbe  mtm  bucw  «i 
Australb,  between  Streaky  Bay  and  tba  bead  of  Spat*  '*• 
Gulf,  Ilea  a  mouutmnoua  tract,  exhibiting  a  aaoeeamoa  af  k^r 
rugged  rangea,  one  behind  tbe  other,  tunain|r  fraas  ev  » 
west,  but  turning  north-west  at  tbdr  westera  axtrrmii* 
They  are  called  Gawler*s  Ranae,  and  attain  an  ela«anaa  a 
about  2000  feet  above  tbe  aea4evel,  but  decreaae  aa  tbr^  . 
vanco  farther  east  These  rangea  are  devoid  of  tifliber,  aatf  fea»* 
a  barren  appearance,  but  are  overgrowa  witb  pncklv  t'wm 
There  are  no  rivulets  nor  springs,  but  betweea  tba  ki^m  wr 
small  salt-water  lakes,  witb  salsoboeous  plaals  arawia^  racBA 
their  aiargins ;  fresh  water  b  cmly  found  after  tba  taaas  -j*  u« 
defts  of  the  rodis.  The  country  north  of  Gawlcr*a  fcmr 
has  not  been  ex|Jored. 

The  country  situated  on  tbe  western  sbotcs  af  S^aarai  t 
Bay  b  of  a  much  bettor  description,  it  cmOaimm  Part  Lm- 
coin,  the  most  extensive  and  tlie  beat  barbcmr  m  t»» 
colony.  It  consists  of  three  basins  :  Spaldinr  Covr,  1^  n 
Lincoln,  and  Boaton  Bay,  in  each  of  wbirb  tbrra  «•  wat  •  ^ 
tlian  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  water,  with  a  hotiaw  «<  m»tui* 
sand ;  they  are  capable  of  holding  tbe  aavica  af  ail  &■-«» 
Round  theae  exteobive  sheets  of  water  are  aamy  l^rt 
tracts  well  wooded,  and  other*  grassy  witb  aiaala 
peraed  over  tliem.  It  b  calcubted,  that  ia  t£e 
Fort  Lincoln  there  are  three  milliooa  of 
able  for  cultivation  or  pasture.  Tbe  iieniBsab  aoatb  af  P<f 
Lincoln  b  billy,  but  well  wooded,  aaa  baa  madb  gaatf  fan* 
ground,  and  abo  the  country  north  of  it  to  tbe  dbaamrr  «f  wz 
or  twelve  miles ;  but  farther  north  tbe  btUa  diaspmsns  ame  m^ 
followed  by  a  low  tract  which  exienda  aloaa  tbe  msw,  ^  a 
denaely  wooded  witb  brush,  among  wbidi  ara  aaaanwa  a 
few  small  patrbca  of  graas.  Water  b  oaly  feanrf  mav  a  4^ 
rocky  elevations.  At  tbe  bark  of  tbb  low  ao4  talbv  mmrwm 
tract  b  a  moderately  elevated  table-bad,  wbaaa  e^«v  a 
broken  by  deep  gorgrs  into  portions 
soil  b  a  sandy  red  loam,  greatly  mbed  witb 
presents  only  here  and  there  a  little  obi  wi 
There  are  no  high  trees,  but  paicbes  of  acrabby 
few  small  pines.     No  water  bas  been  diamaeieid. 

Tbe  table-land  just  mentioacd  teradaatas  at  tbe  bval  m 
Spearer^s  Gulf,  where  a  rather  nairow  low  tract  arpmr*  • 
from  Flinders'  Range.  Tbb  tract  boaite  level,  aad  bio  a  ^i 
soil  alaioat  without  ve^atatioa.  Fuadars*  Raa^  n^r  -  !■■ 
tbe  weatom  border*  ot  a  atounlmnoas  tnrt  el  CM^k^-^^w 
astcat.  It  occBpias  ia  width  a  spora  men  tbsa  m*«^  »^«« 
from  west  to  east,  lyiag  cast  of  Spaaeer%  Gait  It  mm»  ^ 
said  that  tbb  mountain  trart  terausmiaB  oa  tba  aaai^  w  %• 
banksaf  Broagbton  River  (ST  30*  a  bt.),  wbesw  a  h^sm 
summit  occurs,  Moaat  Bryan,  3000  fert  Ugb.  Fsvm  aaw 
parts  it  extends  nearly  dne  north,  with  a  «mII 
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downs  of  moderate  deration.  At  the  back  of  tiie  northern 
half  of  the  Coorong  there  is  a  belt  of  grassy  hills  overgrown 
with  casuarina,  and  between  them  numerous  plains  of  mode- 
rate extent  with  a  good  soil;  fresh  water  is  found  at  a 
moderate  depth  under  ground,  rarelv  ezceedinr  six  feet. 
Iliis  belt  b  boixlered  on  the  north  east  by  the  desert.  At 
the  back  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Coorong  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  salt  swamps  and  low  shrubby  hills.  A  low  range, 
called  the  Wambat  Kange,  runs  for  twenty  miles  parallel  to 
the  Coorong,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Behind  this 
langeis  an  extensive  fresh -water  swamp,  several  miles  across, 
which  appean  to  be  subject  to  annual  inundations.  The  soil 
of  this  swamp  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flats  of  the  river 
llarray.  There  are  in  the  swamp  many  small  sandhills,  well 
-wooded  and  grasped. 

The  Coorong  terminates  neartlG*  30'  S.  lat.,  but  in  the  line  of 
its  continuation  are  a  number  of  lakes,  which  are  separated  from 
the  sea  not  by  sand-downs,  but  by  grassy  flats.  At  the  back 
-of  the  lakes  are  several  grassy  plains  with  a  good  soil,  and 
wooded  bills.  South  of  Cape  Bernouiili  (near  37*  8.  lat.) 
the  country  improves.  It  consists  of  several  ranges  of  wooded 
hills,  generally  running  parallel  to  the  shores,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  low  level  grounds,  a  great  por- 
tion of  which  is  subject  to  inundation;  but  the  soil  is  ex- 
cellent, and  in  many  places  these  flats  are  dry  and  available 
for  pasturage  or  agriculture. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  South  Australia  will  certainly 
become  a  very  valuable  country.  A  line  drawn  from  Rivoli 
Bay  nearly  due  east  to  the  boundary-line  divides  it  from  the 
desert,  which  is  farther  north.  Near  the  sea-shore  low  narrow 
ranges  of  wooded  hills  alternate  with  grassy  plains  and  a  few 
swamps.  In  approaching  the  higher  country  plains  occur, 
which  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
forests,  consistirtg  of  trees  of  great  siie,  black  wood,  gum, 
stringy  bark,  and  mahogany.  They  extend  to  the  foot  of 
Burr  Range,  a  mountain-tract  divided  into  several  ridges, 
which  cover  a  great  extent  of  surface,  and  are  pretty  well 
wooded.  The  highest  point  of  this  range  rises  te  about  1000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Between  this  range  and  the  isolated 
mountains  called  Mount  Grambier  and  Mount  Schank  lies  a 
well-wooded  tract  with  large  timber-trees,  and  an  excellent 
soil.  The  two  last-mentioned  summits  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
Three  distinct  craters  are  visible  on  Mount  Schank,  which  is 
between  800  and  900  feet  above  the  sea.  Mount  Gambler  is 
liigher,  and  has  also  a  crater  on  its  summit.  The  soil  of  this 
region  is  of  the  richest  description,  being  mostly  a  bUck 
•brown  loam,  and  the  vegetation  laxuriant.  The  value  of  this 
'Country  for  settlera  is  still  increased  by  having  a  good  and 
^safe  harbour  in  Rivoli  Bay. 

Kangaroo  Island,  which  lies  before  the  entrance  of  the 
'Crolf  of  St.  Vincent,  is  about  80  miles  long  from  east  to 
-west,  and  on  an  average  about  20  miles  wide,  which  gives  an 
Area  of  1600  square  miles.  It  rises  gradually  from  the  sea, 
•and  does  not  attain  a  great  elevation,  the  interior  being  occu- 
pied by  extensive  plains.  Close  to  the  shore,  within  a  quarter 
ito  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest, 
but  when  this  belt  of  wood  is  passed,  an  open  country  presents 
itself,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  and  there  are  often  hun- 
dreds of  acres  without  a  tree.  In  these  plains  are  numerous 
ponds,  and,  near  the  shore,  lagoons  which  are  generally  filled 
with  fresh  water,  but  some  are  salt  On  the  shores  of  Nepean 
Bay  is  a  salt  lagoon,  on  the  banks  of  which  large  masses  of 
crystallieed  salt  are  found.  It  would  seem  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  island  is  available  for  agricolture  or  pasturage.  On  its 
north-eastern  shore  is  Nepean  Bay,  where  vessels  may  ride  in 
perfect  security  during  the  western  gales. 

It  is  true  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of 
South  Australia  will  never  produce  any  food  for  man  or  animals, 
but  the  rapid  survey  of  the  coimtry  shows  that  there  are  also 
aeveral  very  good  tracts  of  land.  It  is  probable  that  one- 
twentieth  of  the  whole  will  either  be  Drought  under  the 
plough  or  used  as  pasturn-ground  for  sheep  and  cattle.  This 
would  give  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles  of  available  land. 

As  this  country  has  only  lately  been  settled,  we  are  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  climate.  No  series  of 
meteorological  observations  has  rrachod  us,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  some  gx^nenil  observations.  The 
seuons  are  divided  into  dry  and  wet.  The  dry  season  begins 
at  the  end  of  August  and  continues  to  the  end  of  March. 
In  December  and  January,  corresponding  to  our  June  and 
July,  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  ground  so  arid,  that  the 
least  breeze  raises  elouifs  of  dust.  During  the  wet  season, 
from  the  end  of  March  to  Aiigtist,  it  rains  frequently  and 


tometimes  verjr  heavily.  The  long  droaghtt,  with  whirh  Xrv 
Soath  Wales  is  periodically  visited,  are  not  known  in  So».  k 
Austndia.  It  appean  that  the  rain  (fioUnishes  greatly  si  «« 
proceed  inland,  and  it  is  probable  that  It  ceases  ealifelj  before 
It  reaches  the  northern  boundary-line  of  the  eolooy.  Dvi*>c 
the  rains  the  wind  blows  from  the  west  or  south- vest,  u! 
frequently  in  hard  gales.  In  the  dry  seaaon  northera  a^l 
north-eastern  winds  prevail.  Frost  has  never  been  expericoc«f, 
nor  any  fall  of  snow. 

During  the  ramy  or  cold  seaaea  a  great  mmbcr  of  wblf 
visit  the  coasts  of^  the  cohmy,  and  are  chased  by  Brifii^. 
American,  and  French  vessels.  The  black  whale  b  n^xt 
frequent,  but  the  sperm-whale  iJso  occura.  The  native s&trj'i 
are  the  kangaroo,  the  wallobi,  a  smaller  spedes  of  the  nn« 
genus,  the  opossum,  and  the  dingo,  or  Australian  dofr.  Bir.i 
are  numerous,  and  distinguished  by  their  beauty.  The  f  s... 
several  kinds  of  parrokets,  of  cockatoos,  partridges,  and  oi  i 
are  common.  Tne  most  common  sea- fowl  are  pelksiM,  iL^c 
swans,  wild  ducks,  divera,  wadera,  cormorants,  snd  Ci/- 
pigeons  (Procellaria  Capensis).  Several  kinds  of  &h  t*« 
taken  in  the  sea,  as  salmons,  snappere,  porpoises,  and  U  :• 
and  small  sharks.  There  are  several  kinds  of  raakn  .:i 
lizards ;  among  the  latter  the  iguana,  which  is  eateo ;  us" : 
shell-fish,  oystera  and  periwinkles  are  mentioned  as  pknt;'  1. 

The  colonists  have  imported  horses  from  Tasmania  sn^  X'  t 
South  Wales,  and  ponies  from  the  island  of  Timor  is  t:>- 
Indian  Archipelago ;  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  Cape,  Tssim:.  i 
and  New  South  Wales ;  hogs  from  New  Zealand.  Fo«l<  '^ 
common,  both  the  common  species  and  the  larger  one  tr  .3 
the  countries  of  the  Malays.  The  kangaroo-doe  is  a  r-.*- 
breed  of  the  bull-dog  and  greyhound,  and  ufed  for  Ha^  r 
the  emus  and  kangaroos ;  such  a  dog  is  often  sold  for  $6  or  ^.> 
pounds  sterling. 

The  woods  of  South  Australia  contain  many  lar^ge  iff**, 
but  the  timber  is  not  much  valued ;  and  this  srtirii?  ;j 
imported  from  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealaad.  A  I 
kinds  of  grain  have  been  introduced,  and  appear  to  san^O 
pretty  well:  maize  grows  well,  and  also  potatoes;  mr!  -<, 
water-melons,  pumpkins,  and  cocumbcn  attain  an  ititt- 
mon  size,  and  also  cauliflowera.  Onions  are  coliivttol  to  • 
great  extent  in  Kangaroo  Island.  Oar  frnit-treesdo  ooC  r>  >:" 
to  grow  well,  except  the  peach,  and  there  is  a  snail  k  r»<  ^ 
iemon ;  for  apples,  pears,  &c.  the  clinate  appean  to  be  tiK>  ^  t 
and  dry.  The  vine  has  not  succeeded,  bat  probably  it  vil!  N-) 
edible  fruit  is  indigenous,  except  some  berrtes,  which  trr 
eaten  by  the  natives. 

It  appean  that  South  AastraliB  is  rich  in  minenh.  lm<t- 
ore  has  been  found  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  deser.* 
but  it  will  probably  never  be  turned  to  account,  for  want  i-f 
fuel  in  these  parts.  Copper-ore  has  also  been  found  si  kt^ 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements;  and  aqoaatitr  ;:< 
already  been  shipped  for  Kngiand.  It  b  slatra  thst  v.  1 
year  (1646)  gold  has  been  discovered.  Salt  ocean  in  bam 
places.  There  are  numerous  deposits  of  salt  hi  the  dear!* . 
and  there  is  also  a  salt-lagoon  on  Kangaroo  Island,  and  oth'*^ 
on  the  coast  of  the  colony  which  Ues  to  the  east  of  Uif 
Victoria. 

The  natives  of  South  Anstralfa,  like  those  of  New  Sr^•^ 
Wales,  belong  to  that  race  which  ia  called  Negro  Aostnlui : 
but  it  appean  they  have  not  yet  attshM>d  an  equal  &ertr  '* 
civilization  with  the  native  population  of  the  eastern  cot»t  •  ^ 
Australia.  This  however  may  partly  be  the  eflret  ^  t:.f 
shorter  duration  of  their  communication  with  Eom^j^* 
When  their  hunger  is  satisfied,  notliing  can  hidnce  ibnn  t> 
work,  but  when  pressed  by  want  of  food  they  9n  rctdj  *> 
do  any  kind  of  labour  for  tlie  colonist,  eapcciany  tvrirz 
water  or  wood.  It^seems  therefore  that  by  able  nmt.-- 
ment  they  perhaps  could  be  aecustomed  to  soaae  rrr : ' 
work,  especially  to  guarding  herds  of  oaltle  or  (lorkM/ 
sheep.  Though  it  appean  certain  that  all  the  natites  of  ^  " 
southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Australia  speak  the  ssine  U?- 
guage,  a  marked  diflerence  exists  in  the  aialecis  ijKtkn  *^ 
different  parts.  Three  such  dideets  are  vsed  wnhia  \^f 
territories  of  South  Australia:  one  b  spoken  by  the  »r« 
isolated  families  which  live  in  the  eastern  dismts  «^< 
of  196''  £.  long. ;  another  by  the  tribe*  iahabitiBr  t^ 
vicinity  of  Adelaide ;  and  the  third  by  those  who  «a»i^ 
about  on  the  banks  of  the  Murrey  RSver.  A  natheef  Kn* 
George*s  Sound,  in  West  Aoatralia,  who  aee«B|iaaied  M*. 
Eyre  in  his  expeditions,  did  not  mdersCaad  the  ha^t^ 
spoken  by  the  families  on  the  Australim  Bight 

The  settlement  of  Adelaide  was  foanded  hi  ltt5 ;  bat  <t 
or  nine   months   previously  aome  lamilif*  had  srtfl^  ' 
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of  that  of  its  riTsls,  procured  writs  of  scire  faria»  to  be 
directed  against  certain  of  the  other  companies.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous  an  J  uniTersal.  Alarmed  by  the  apprehension 
of  prosecudons  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  subscribers 
to  the  projects  that  had  been  specially  attacked  hurried  to  sell 
their  shares  for  whatever  they  would  bring,  more  eagerly  than 
they  had  done  to  purchase  them ;  the  panic  ouickly  spread 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  share-market :  tne  proprietors 
of  stock,  even  in  tho  legally  bcorporated  companies,  sobered 
by  the  general  aspect  of  things  around  them,  besan  to  perceive 
that  their  stock  too  must  have  its  point  of  highest  elevation, 
from  whidi  it  would  as  inevitably  descend  as  would  after  a 
certain  time  a  stone  thrown  into  the  ur;  and  under  this 
impresnon  South  Sea  stock  itself  soon  began  to  tumble  down. 
By  the  22nd  of  August  it  had  fallen  to  820  ;  by  the  dOth  it 
was  at  780;  by  the  8th  of  September  at  680;  by  the  20th  at 
410 ;  by  the  29th  at  175.     The  bubble  had  bunL 

It  would  require  a  ^rrcat  deal  of  space  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
itory  of  this  remarkable  financial  infatuation  and  fever.  A 
searching  parliamentary  investigation  into  tho  proceedings 
of  the  directors  of  the  company  followed  in  the  next  session, 
which  produced  many  most  scandalous  disclosures,  some  of 
them  anecting  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  country.  The 
directors  were  all  mulcted  of  the  greater  part  of  their  fortunes ; 
Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Commons ;  Craggs,  the  secretary  of  state,  would 
probably  have  shared  the  same  fate  if  he  nad  not  died  of 
small-pox  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  his  son  being 
carriea  off  by  the  ssme  disease  about  the  same  time ;  Sunder- 
land was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  influence  of  Walpole ; 
Stanhope,  who  was  not  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  fraud 
and  bribery,  burst  a  biooa-vcssel  while  speaking  ujwn  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  expired  the  next  day. 
Not  only  the  royal  mistresses,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
even  the  king  himself,  were  believed  upon  strong  grounds  to 
have  profited  largely  by  stock  which  they  were  favourably 
placea  for  selling  at  tlie  most  advantageous  moment,  and  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  which  they  had  obtained  without  pur- 
chase. 

The  storm  thus  nused  was  weathered  and  VJryed,  and 
public  credit  restored,  principally  by  the  RTeat  financial  talent 
of  Walpole,  who  assumed  the  direction  of  afiairs  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Februan*, 
1721,  and  kept  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  government  for  tJie 
next  twenty-one  years.  Even  the  affairs  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  were  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted  restored  to 
some  degree  of  real  prosperity  for  a  time  ;  but  its  commercial 
operations  never  became  of  any  consequence ;  and  the  mem- 
ben  became  at  last  mere  government  annuitants,  till,  all  their 
claims  having  been  satisfied,  the  company  was  finally  dissolved 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

It  »  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in 
England  was  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  later  stage 
of  the  famous  Mississippi  scoemeof  Law  in  France ;  but  what 
real  connection  there  may  have  been,  if  any,  between  the  one 
and  the  other,,  may  admit  of  question. 

(Postlethwayt's  Historical  Siate  of  ihe  South  Sea  Com- 

tmjf  ;   Anderson's   Chronological  Ucdttction  of  Commerce  ; 

f  acphersou*s  Annals  of  Commerce ;  Craik's  History  of 
JBritisk  Commerce;  Coxes  Memoirs  cf  Walpole;  Malcolm  s 
History  of  London;  ParUamaUary  History;  Statutes  at 
Large,  &c.) 

SOUTUEY,  ROBERT,  LL.D.  The  little  that  there  is 
to  be  told  of  the  life  of  Southey  beyond  the  account  of  his 
literary  oerformances  may  most  conveniently  be  given  by  itself 
in  the  nrst  instance.  He  was  one  of  several  sons  of  a  linen- 
draper  in  Wine-street,  Bristol,  where  he  was  bom,  as  the  date 
koommonlj  given,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1774,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  mscription  on  his  tombstone,  on  the  4th  of  October 
ki  that  ^ear.     His  first  teachers  were,  a  Baptist  clergyman 

duned  Jioote,  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability, 
to  whose  school  he  was  sent  when  he  was  six  years  old ;  then 
a  Mr.  Flower,  at  Corston,  near  Newton  St.  iJoe ;  then  a  Mr. 
William  W^illiams,  a  Welshman  (something  dropped  into  his 
Bind  by  whom,  possibly,  may  have  loogailer  aoggeated  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Madoc),  At  bst,  in  1788,  he  was  placed  at  West- 
minster school,  the  expense  of  hb  education  from  this  time, 
it  is  intimated,  being  home  by  Mr.  Hill,  a  brother  of  his 
mother,  who  in  other  accounts  however  is  called  a  Rev.  Dr. 
llerWt.     His  father,  we  suppose,  was  now  dead.    In  1792, 
'-^  a  distin^ished  reputation  at  Westmioatefi  where 
BT  he  had  mcumd  censure  for  taking  part  in  a  rebellioa 
the  hmd  master,  Dr.  Vmeent,  in  1790,  he  was  sent  to 
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Batiol  College,  Oxford,  hia  meie'a  iBftmioB  bemv  ite  ^ 
should  enter  the  ehureh.  But  it  was  almost  wwniJbtiii  6m 
his  enthusiastic  temperament  should  predpitale  him  mrto  -ir 
so-called  liberal  opinions  both  in  r^agtaa  awl  pefiiso  vhwA 
the  French  Revolution,  yet  in  its  morning  of  pramasr,  had 
spread  both  in  France  and  in  this  coaotry ;  be  want  m  ma 
extreme  of  free-thinking  on  both  sabjectt;  aod  m  17f4  %e 
left  Oxford.  lie  and  a  fetlow-townsmoa,  a  jnmm  Qma« 
named  Robert  Lovell,  now,  in  thb  same  year,  pMmknn  s 
volume  of  poems,  under  the  names  of  Bioo  and  Moarbna  It 
was  soon  aher  this  too  that  Southey  became  arrjaaiaTi-l  m  ra 
Coleridffe.  Lovell  had  married  a  Miss  Frk^er,  oC  Birw- , 
and  in  November,  1795,  Southey  and  Coletidn  nm  iW  same 
day  united  themselves  to  her  two  sistefi.  Tbe  tlvte  k«A 
formed  a  plan  to  go  out  together  to  tbe  wilds  of  Nortb  At  mm. 
and  there  to  set  up  what  they  called  a  PantisocvBcj,  ia  whr^ 
they  were  to  live  without  either  kings  or  priests,  er  aav  tf 
the  other  evils  of  old  world  society,  aod  to  renew  tW  pafe^ 
arehal  or  the  golden  age.  But  this  fiucr  waa  never  c^t* 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  efiect.  SoutJiey  boob  alb-  Kt 
out  for  Portugal  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  (or  llcr- 
bert).  who  had  been  appointed  chanlaia  lo  the  Ei^iak  fiMtsry 
at  Lisbon.  He  returoed  to  Bristol  in  the  tummti  ni  17!f7  . 
in  1798  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered  himself  a  attidnt 
of  Gray's  Inn ;  but  he  never  prosecuted  the  study  of  tlie  k«  ; 
and  all  that  is  further  related  of  him  for  some  yeara  is,  tlwt  te 
was  again  in  the  Peninsula  in  theyeare  1800  and  lAul.  »i 
that  on  his  return  home  in  the  hitter  year  be  wcmt  en  #r  is 
Irehmd  as  private  secretary  to  tbe  Right  Hen.  Isnmt  C«f^. 
Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  (other  acoomls  mj  S»  l^r. 
Foster,  that  is,  we  suppose,  the  Rieht  Uon.  Joba  Foeatr.  m¥m 
however  did  not  become  Chancellor  of  the  £scbe«|wvr  t  w 
1804).  He  is  stated  to  have  retired  from  o&w  with  ^  j 
natron,  and  then,  retnraing  to  England,  lo  have 
himself  at  Greta,  near  Keswick,  in  Cumbc 

spent  the  rest  of  his  days.      As  Mr.  Cony 

Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  in  Aagmt,  1804«  this  i 
agrees  very  well  with  the  inscriptioo  on  the  mnnBm«Bisl  ai^-  -n 
commemorative  of  Southey  in  the  church  of  Cr«achw»«r, 
which  records  that  he  had  rended  nearly  ibrty  yean  at  Gswm 
Hall  in  that  parish.  Wordsworth  had,  we  beliew,  tak^  «i» 
his  residence  in  this  lake  country  before  Sontbcy ;  ^  u** 
were  soon  aAer  ioined  by  Coleridp,  who  bowwycr  left  iWv 
in  1810,  leaving  Mrs.  Coleridge  with  Southey,  wbaer  hanokt 
able  roof  also  sheltered  his  wife's  othcri' 
now  a  widow. 

Long  before  this  time  Southey  had 
cratic  and  half-deistioal  creed,  and  taken  up  with  oae  < 
cally  opposite.     For  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  is 
he  was  an  ardent,  uncompromising,  and  aomewhi 
roonarehist  and  churchman,   proaral^ating   msd 
doctrines,  both  eoclesiastiad  and  poliucal,  wback  i 
respects  even  something  bevond  oonaervativ*. 

In  November  1813,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pye,  \ 
ap))ointcd  Poet  Laureate ;  and  in  1831  be  received  dm  e»r?«* 
of  LL.D.  from  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford.  In  lt3S a  pn  ■ 
of  300/.  a- vear  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  tbe  jLuuiemim  jt 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  understood  that  he  had  ke^se  nm 
been  offered  a  baronetcy,  and  that  he  had  also  amve  skan  ^w 
declined  being  brought  into  parliament.  Haviof^  laaft  km  fc« 
wife,  he  contructed  a  second  marriage  en  the  4sh  ef  J^. 
1839,  with  Caroliiio-Anne,  dangbicr  of  the 
Bowles,  Esq.,  of  Bucklsnd,  North  Lymt^ieai,  a  ^ty 
well  known  in  the  litersry  world.  But  aooe  sAb 
hitherto  incessantly  active  and  profaably 
faculties  began  to  give  way,  and  he  sunk  into  a  comait—  «  a.-  • 
gradually  became  one  of  deeper  uncnmrionaiMas  till  ^au  -»> 
moved  him,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1S43.  He  falk  a  eoe  aw: 
throe  daughters,  with  proper^  i 
in  money,  besides  a  valuable  lil 
disposed  of  by  auction  in  Lopdoo. 
^  oouthey's  publicatioos  are  very 
list  of  those  of  them  that  appeared 
(|uite  complete,  althouch  we  have 
it  so ;  but  it  is,  we  bcTieye,  miicb 
drawn  up : — 

In  1704,  Poems,  hi  oomoactin  wjA  km 
stated  above  on  the  authonty  of  the  ^— '^ 
under  the  namea  of  Bion  aod 

In  1706  (acoordins  to 
Poema,  eootaiabg  the  1 
&c.,  by  Robert  Lovell|  and 
Oxford,  2  vob.  8vo. 
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SPALDING,  SAMUEL,  wm  bora  in  London  on  the 
aotfa  of  Maj,  1807.  He  furnitbes  an  examnle  of  ouoecaa 
attendant  on  the  peraevering  pnituit  of  knowlec^,  in  the  ah- 
aenoe  of  anj  remarkable  abihty  or  aptnoai  for  ito  attainiacnt 
Acoord'mg  to  the  tcatinony  of  hia  friends,  it  waa  onlj  by 
means  of  mat  labour  that  he  oonld  perform  hia  daily  tasks 
while  at  school ;  thongh  his  steadr  application,  resulting  tott 
much  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  from  a  aenae 
of  duty,  the  efiect  of  moral  and  religious  training,  enabled 
him  to  acquit  himself  with  great  respectability ;  and  the  mo* 
derate  estimate  he  always  entertained  of  bis  own  powers 
appears  to  have  done  much  towards  formhig  those  habits  of 
unremitting  application  whidi  constituted  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  his  intellectual  character.  At  a  suitable  age  he 
waa  placed  in  a  mercantile  house;  but  his  ^lind  soon  became 
too  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  theology  to  allow  hun  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  spendmg  his  life  in  a  secular  profession. 
He  now  examined  the  evidences  of  Christianity  with  the 
most  assiduous  care,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  this 
aubject,  together  with  the  splendid  disconnes  of  the  same 
writer  on  the  relation  of  revelation  to  the  disooveiics  of 
modem  astronomy,  inspired  his  mind  with  such  elevated  views 
of  the  grandeur  of  Christianity  and  the  ex  pensive  benevolence 
of  its  design,  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  pastoral 
office  in  the  religious  connexion  to  which  he  belonged,  that 
of  the  Congregational  Dissenters.  He  conseouently  applied 
himself  to  study  with  fresh  ardour,  though  he  had  to  contend 
with  a  naturally  feeble  constitution,  in  which  there  b  little 
doubt  that  the  seeds  of  organic  disease  early  existed.  '  The 
chief  feature  in  his  moral  character,*  writes  one  of  his  near 
rela'ions, '  was  benevolence.  Jn  him  it  extended  from  the 
worm,  which  he  would  stoop  to  pick  up  lest  it  should  be 
trodden  on,  to  the  highest  order  of  beings.  Whatever  waa 
capable  of  suifcring  or  enjoyment  excited  his  sym|Mithy.' 

With  a  view  to  promote  his  object  of  quaiifytng  himaelf 
for  tlie  ministry,  Spalding  devoted  his  time,  for  two  years,  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languagea,  in  private;  and 
afterwards  entered  aa  a  student  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, where  he  made  himself  an  exact  Greek  scholar. 
During  his  academical  course  here  ho  obtained,  in  ad- 
dition  to  high  certificates  of  honour  in  other  dasaes,  ^te 
first  prizes  in  the  classes  of  Hebrew,  French,  Natnral  Philo- 
aopliy,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mindnnd  Logic.  Of  the 
last  subject  his  pursuit  was  ardent,  his  diligence  and  ability, 
aa  manifeated  in  his  essaya  and  examinations,  being  such  as 
to  mark  him  out  as  a  student  of  unusual  merit  In  the  year 
1839,  symptoms  of  incipient  pulmonary  disease  induced  him  to 
try  the  efiect  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  he  spent  the  winter  in 
the  Sooth  of  France.  On  his  return  he  underwent  the  ea- 
amination  for  the  Master's  degree  in  the  University  of  London, 
In  May,  lfi40.  In  the  Trsnsactions  of  the  University,  his 
name  is  mentioned  with  hooonr  for  his  examinations  in  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  in  the  Hebrew  and  Graok 
originals,  and  the  History  oif  the  Holy  Scriptures^  He  is  also 
recorded  as  having  *  passed  a  distinguished  examinatioo '  in 
Legw,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  Morsl  Philoaophy. 
In  cooaeqnence  of  tnis  suooem  he.  was  urged  by  the  examinera 
In  write  on  some  of  these  subjects ;  and  thia  recommendation 
enooursged  him  to  compose  his  work,  entitled  '  The  Philo- 
aophy  of  Chriatian  Morals.'  In  the  antmwi  of  1840  Spalding 
went  to  Italy,  where  bo  remained  neariy  two  years.  It  waa 
during  this  period  tWt  the  above-mentioned  work  waa  written, 
the  subject  of  which  however  had  occupied  hia  mind  for  many 
years.    On  his  return  to  England,  in  1842,  he  purposed  an- 


lofJammty, 

arrival.  His  work  was  published  during  the  same  year,  fay  his 
friends.  In  aoo  volume,  oouvo.  Wo  have  not  apace  for  nay 
criticism  of  8|ialding's  theory  of  morals :  we  most  restrict  ouiw 
selves  Ina  hare  summary  of  his  prindpl  doctrines.  They  areas 
follows  i^-Our  priflMnr  notions  of  virtae  and  vice  are  derived 
firom  those  feelmgs  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation 
which  no  experienee  in  viewing  the  conduct  of  othera.  Theae 


qnenco  of  the  emalions  which  we  experience  in  the  review  of 
onr  own  eoodnet.  The  olijerts  of  moral  obligation  are,  first, 
▼irtna  ilsslf ;  and,  aecondly,  the  mode  m  which  virtue  ought 
to  be  dUnlayed  in  the  outward  conduct.  The  great  nde  of  ae- 


^~-  S  the  will  of  God,  either  as  supenmtttrally  revealod  or 
Tad  from  tho  end  and  ot^eet  or  the  vtrtaous  auctions 
vrt,     Thr  not  if  m  of  moral  niftipation  is  an  tmrnrdiate 


bv  a 


consequence  of  the  teatinmny  of  onr  w 

great  object  of  moral  approbation  is  the  priacinio  i 

lence,  chosen  as  the  highest  and  most  vnhmblo  ^ 

our  nature.  All  other  virtues  are  nceeaaarilv  < 

pAndple  of  benevolenco ;  apart  finom  whieh 

Itself  IS  merely  patholopoal,  not  maral.    Tbo  i 

of  volition  depends  entirely  on  the  obiect  of  chi 

Spalding's  theory  may  be  charaeteriaed  br  its  i 

science  ultimately  to  emotioo,  not  to  aaorm  jnd^ 

asserting  the  neeessity  of  there  being  other  minal  a 

existence  beaidea  onrnelvea,  before  we  can  hnvw  thn  i 

virtue  or  of  vice,  and  by  its  reduction  of  all  the  foram  ti  f 

to  the  one  principle  of  beoevolenee.    Withont  fi 

either  one  way  or  the  otlier  on  the  merits  of  this  i 

will  only  add  that  the  woric  pomiam  eon 

and  abounds  with  passages  or  cenoine  poi 

that  it  is  eharacteriaed  thronpMt  fay  an  elainiian  of  \ 

and  sentiment  which  distingnish  it  even  aasong  boaka  «■ 

subjects.    The  author  writea  with  the  glowhigwnrmiihol  oar 

whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  sometimes  with  an  imanao  ardav 

of  feeling.    The  book  la  therefore  of  n  popular  cnst,  Hisnrt  n 

often  discusses  principles  ably  and  uretfwmdiy.     Itoaft»&«i 

also  in  a  striking  manner  the  ml  inumnny  sn 

twecn  the  Christian  precepta  and  the  gemnno  dk 


party  foelmc 
whieh  «•» 


'I^A,  a  genus  of  grmsis  belonging  tn  Iko  tr  ^ 
.  It  hna  upright  l*nowered  apihna  in  rnremni.  xs* 
equal,  the  upper  long  and  acnmimnle;  tW  paC^w 
le outer  boat-enaped, eompresaod,  reinne ;  lihawifci 
nnited  bal£>way  up ;  the  scigmna  iBfosm,  peuarntf. 
summit  of  the  floret    There  are  twn  Ihiiwfc  aa*^ 


moral  foculty,  notwithstenaing  appsrent  or 
anccs.     It  is  wholly  free  from  all  sectarian 
and  exhibita  very  advantagnonaly  the  bcnevi 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  aathor^a 

SPARTI'NA,  a  genin  of 
Chloridese.     It ' 
glumes  imeqnal, 
unequal,  the  outer 

dongated,  nnited  halC-wair'up;  the' 
uig  at  the  summit  of  the  floret    There  are  twn 
des,  theS.s<rietaand&«ftsrm^lanB.    The 
muddy  salt-marahca,  the  latter  naa  been 
mud -flats  of  the  river  Itelnn  at  Soothamplan. 

(Babragton,  Mmmaio/BniukBttmm.y 

SPATUO'DEA  (irem  e«tf6n,  a  apathe,  in 
form  of  the  calyx),  a  genua  of 
order  BignooiacesB.  The  cajyx 
toothed  or  entire  on  the  other  aide, 
shaped,  with  a  6-lobed  rather  unequal  limb*  1 
are  divkied  into  2  long  and  8  short,  with  the 
fifUi  sterile  filament  The  csnanio  siliqno4hrmod«  fofa^ 
folsely  4^»lled,  and  eorky.  The  aaeda  sro  fnianhii  w-ifa 
membranous  whi(ca.  The  jRiecica  are  csect 
rsrely  dimbmg  afanabs.  The  flowcn  9Bm 
orange-coloured,  yellow,  or  purple. 

&  Rkeedii  has  downy  impnri>plnnato 


The  bade  grey,  with  a  few  araWana  epnta.  TWo 
!e,  reao<«oloured,  and  doliglrtlhlly  fta^innt.  TW 
corolla  nearly  equal,  and  shganily  wnewi  m  mm 


downy  leaflets,  terminal  eivct  rscemea,  and  n 
slender  corolla,   llie  ahoota  are  oovcred  with  n 
The  racemes  the  length  oT  the  knvea.    I'he 
and  pretty  huge.    The  liasb  spundmg.    The 
foot  long,  pendulona,  twisted  in  various  forma. 

8,  Roxtiarg^  haa  its  leavi 
imnari*pinnaie.    The  leafleta  from  4  to  fl,  in 
ana  smooth.    The  panidea  erect,  taimmal,  < 
and  many-flowered.    The  ftnit  narrow 
calyx  generally  ^parted,  with  the  upper  ip 
downy.     It  is  nattro  of  the  Cirenra.    The  ' 
spreadiif, 
flowera  JargOi 

limb  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal,  and  shganily 
edgea.    Thia  spedre  is  remailLable  on  actsunt 
leaves.    The  wood  is  omployod  for  many  pn 
natives. 

&  kmgiftom  h  an  arboreons  plant,  and  haa  I 
terminal  iianidea,  a  bilabiate  oaralla,  loa 
sub^ylindi-ical  foiridcs,  with  sham  edgra 
The  ilowora  are  large,  yellow,  and  vtey  In 
very  long.    The  wood  of  thia  tree  ia 
durable,  and  of  much  use  amongst  the  i 
about  the  coasts  of  Cowmandal  and  Ms 
plentifol. 

The  spedes  are  aplendni  plania  whi 
mixture  nf  loam  and  peat  anHa  ihans  haa 
strike  readily  in  heat  nndsr  a  glass. 

(Don,  Gnrdfaner^s  JWrtfonnry.) 

SPATULARIA,  a  genus  of  tehee  of 
remarkable  for  the  form  ot  oev  snonia,  wl 
nrolonged  and  laaf>liko  hi  fot«.    Tfan 
Mi«»Wppi  is  the  type. 
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Munich,  aiid  piaoed  himself  under  the 
k,  who  eipreated  greet  edmintion  for  hit 


In  16S6  he  vitited 
direetion  of  Cornelias, 

nbility ;  end,  efter  the  ooaple&m  of  his  oertoon  of  the  Resiir- 
icctioQ  of  Lesams,  allotted  him  one  of  the  ▼stilts  or  loggie  in 
the  corridor  of  the  Pinacothek,  which  were  to  be  painted  in 
fresco  with  incidents  from  the  lires  of  the  greatest  modem 
punters.  Cornelius  selected  Fm  Giovanni  da  Fiesole  for 
Spedcter,  as  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste.  Speckter,  then 
nbout  twentjr-ooe  years  of  age,  received  the  commission  with 
exultation,  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it,  for  the  Finaco- 
thek  was  not  ready  for  the  frescoes  until  many  years  afler  this 
date. 

In  18*27  Speckter  returned  to  Hamburg,  chiefly  to  be  in 
the  vidni^  of  the  above-mentioned  work  bv  Overbeck,  while 
he  pmnted  his  picture  of  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria ; 
but  the  deep  impression  made  upon  him  by  Overbeck's  pic- 
ture had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  unon  him,  through  his 
hiordinate  striving  after  abstract  ideal  representation.  His 
own  disMtisfaction  with  this  work  may  be  inferred  from  his 
immediate  but  still  gradual  disnge  of  manner;  for  in  his 
next  work,  the  Women  at  the  Tomb,  there  is  a  far  greater 
attention  to  dramatic  probability,  and  a  more  prominent  part 
^ven  to  colour.  He  painted  at  this  time  also  several  beau- 
tiful miniatures  from  sacred  subjects.  In  1830  he  appeared 
in  entirely  a  new  character  in  his  arabesque  and  mythologic 
decorations  of  the  house  of  the  Syndicus  Sieveking  near 
Hamburg.  In  September  of  thu  year,  after  the  completion  of 
these  decorations,  he  set  out  by  Berlin  and  Munich  upon  his 
long-intended  journey  to  Italy.  The  constrained  taste  which 
had  hitherto  possessed  him,  tbouffh  it  was  gradually  yielding 
to  his  own  experience,  was  finally  subjected  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  great  lulian  works  in  the  Museums  of  Berlin 
and  Dresden,  especially  those  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Raphael, 
and  the  great  Venetian  masters. 

Speckter  arrived  in  Rome  in  Januaiy,  1831,  after  a  short 
stay  at  Venice,  from  which  is  dated  the  first  of  his  very  in- 
teresting series  of  Letters  from  Italy,  which,  by  the  advice  of 
Rumohr,  have  been  recently  published.  He  remained  in  Italy, 
chiefly  at  Rome  and  Naples,  until  the  summer  of  1834,  when 
he  was  called  to  Hamburg  to  paint  in  fresco  the  villa  of  Dr. 
Abendroth,  then  recentiy  constructed  by  A.  dc  Chateauneuf. 
In  Rome  Speckter  confined  his  labours  almost  exclusively  to 
studies,  and  these  are  in  the  general  spirit  of  Italian  art,  and 
quite  in  a  diiferent  style  from  his  early  cfTorts.  The  only  oil- 
paintings  he  painted  in  Rome  were  two  of  Albano  Women,  in 
ideal  characters,  and  a  large  picture  of  Samson  and  Dalilah, 
which  was  purchased  by  Rumohr. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  though  suffering  crreatly  from  asthma, 
Speckter  commenced  his  frescoes;  he  hod  in  the  interim 
completed  three  of  the  principal  cartoons:  the  subjects  are 
from  Grecian  mythology,  and  the  figures  are  half  the  sixe  of 
life.  The  three  subjects  were— 1,  Minerva  receiving  the 
winged  Pegasus  from  the  Muses,  and  the  Uimiocrene  foun- 
tain which  sprung  fom  the  kick  of  the  horse  (M.  de  Chateau* 
neuf  describes  the  nymphs  or  goddesses  of  tliis  piece  as  the 
Graces,  &c,  and  terms  Uie  spring  Uie  Castalian  fountain); 
2,  the  Grsccs,  in  a  grove  of  laurels,  decorate  the  bow  and 
quiver  of  Cupid,  and  offer  him  a  cup  of  ambrosial  drink ; 
and  3,  the  Fates,  lulled  by  the  lyre  of  Cupid,  have  ceased 
their  labours,  and  recline  on  cushions ;  the  distance  is  con- 
cealed by  a  curtain.  The  first  of  these  designs,  distinguished 
for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  forms,  was  completed  in  fresco, 
and  the  second  was  partly  executed  ;  the  third  was  not  com- 
menced. His  weak  state  forced  S|)cckter  to  leave  his  work 
at  the  beginning  of  November,  and  he  died  on  the  23rd  of 
that  month  in  1835,  deeply  lamented  by  his  friends,  and  by 
none  more  than  Rumohr,  who  wrote  a  short  account  of  the 
character  of  his  genius,  which  is  inserted  in  the  biographical 
notice  of  him  which  precedes  his  letters.  These  letters, 
published  in  1846,  under  the  title  of  *  Letters  of  a  German 
Aitist  horn  Italy'  (*  Bricfe  eines  Deutschen  Kiinsilers  aus 
Italien,'  2  vols.  12mo.,  Leipxig,  1846),  are  full  of  interesting 
nntter  and  reflections  on  art.  Speck ter*s  whole  career  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  nature  over  convention, 
where  the  love  of  art  was  real.  The  essentiul  attractions  of 
art  itself  gradually  drew  him  from  an  abstract  eon\cntioual 
system,  in  which  art  was  only  secondary  to  a  peculiar  senti- 
ment independent  of  it,  to  the  art  itself,  and  for  iu  on  n  sake. 
Speckter *s  transition  from  convention  to  luture  is  not  singular 
in  the  bistorv  of  modem  German  art. 

(Bn'efe^  aJready  mentioned.) 

SPECTRUM,  in  optics,  is  a  name  applied  to  the  elongated 
>«iage  of  the  sun  which  b  formed  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened 


room  when  a  slender  beam  of  the  inn's  rays  pm^  th^ 
a  perforation  in  the  wall  or  in  a  wbidow-shatiEr  ba  9»% 
afterwards  transmitted  through  a  prism  feimed  of  sav  tm«i» 
rent  medium  [Dispaaaioa,  P.  C. ;  and,  for  the  M  j« 
observed  in  spectra,  see  FnACKBOFSB,  P.C.S  ] 

If  a  prism  of  crown-glass,  and  one  of  fUnt-gia«,  bsT?  •v* 
refracting  angles  of  such  maanitudes  that  the  iptctraa  ftt  t,' 
by  one  ahall  be  of  the  aame  length  as  that  aluch  m  kemK  r 
the  other;  on  combining  them  so  that  their  refiarbo«Mr 
be  in  contrary  directions,  the  red  and  violet  nys  of  tt^  t^. 
trum  will  be  united  so  as  to  proceed  nanllel  to  0De»<v*  i 
the  emergent  pencil,  but  the  dispersioos  of  the  iaicr*^:  4.- 
rays,  though  much  diminished,  will  not  be  wholly  osmo* 
and  some  colour  will  still  remain  in  the  image  formd  ^  it 
screen  which  receives  the  refracted  pencil.  This  ciubmuj  « 
wu  first  observed  by  M.  Clairaat ;  and  the  coloarad  am 
waa  called  by  Dr.  Blair  a  secondary  spectniai. 

When  a  spectnim  is  formed  by  a  prism  of  crovv-f Ua  ^ 
mean  refracted  ray  meeta  the  screen  at  the  boaadsj^-i.v  ». 
tween  the  blue  and  green  spaces ;  but  if  a  spertraa  a  !*.•« 
length  be  formed  by  a  prism  of  fltnt-glsas,  the  wm  m 
instead  of  being  at  that  ooundary,  %kill  be  much  nanr  **.• 
red  or  least  refracted  end  of  the  spectrum;  eoMsqor'.', 
with  flint-glass,  the  rays  which  suffer  the  Icwt  n^***  -a 
occupy  a  less,  and  those  which  experience  the  grt«k<r  v 
fraction  occupy  a  greater  length  m  the  sf«ctram  tkss  lar 
respectively,  occupy  in  a  prism  formed  of^  crova-f laa.  1  n 
the  other  hand,  in  a  spectnim  formed  with  a  nriMs  «f  r«i|. 
crystal  the  mean  ray  is  nearer  the  violet  end  tkia  it  b  ^  4 
spectrum  formed  with  a  prism  of  crown-ghas,  to  tU:  •» 
least  refrangible  rays  occupv  a  greater,  and  the  ms:  n 
frangible  rays  a  less  extent  than  tney  resiiecUfdi  m*./.  . 
the  spectrum  produced  by  the  latter  medium,  llr-n  . « 
pencil  of  white  light  be  n«dc  to  pasa  through  two  prMu  -« 
formed  of  crown  and  the  other  of  flint  glaa,  their  rrf-vt.  t 
angles  being  such  that  the  red  and  violet  rajrsof  tht  i{«t'-^ 
are  united,  there  will  be  formed  on  the  serera  s  A.-r.  •/ 
secondary  spectrum,  its  upper  part,  or  that  which  ii  srv  iii> 
violet  end,  oonvsting  of  tne  green  light  mhich  mHSu  &:  t.- 
rected,  and  the  lower  part  consisting  of  the  ligbt  lbr»r: '« 
the  union  of  the  red  ana  violet  rays.  lfthehsrofs«7.«- 
frame  be  observed  through  two  such  |irisms  combiori  tivr'j^. 
the  upper  side  will  appear  to  l>e  fringed  with  crrfw  ai«i  m 
lower  side  with  a  purple  tint  arising  trom  the  Ucadia^ .:  j« 
red  and  violet  ravs. 

But  if  a  pencil  of  white  light  be  made  to  paai  tl-wsf^  '« 
prisms,  one  formed  of  crown-^hwa  and  the  otb«r  of  -*» 
crystal,  their  refracting  angles  being  such  thst  tht  r.  i  ^' 
violet  rays  of  the  firnt  S|)ectnim  are  united,  iWfv  «- 
formed  a  secondary  spectrum  in  which  the  lower  psrt  s  r*-i 
and  the  upjier  port  |mrple :  or,  if  the  bar  of  a  wmi»«  *  •» 
be  viewed  through  tw  o  such  prisms,  the  lower  air  •  s  <  - 
pear  to  be  fringed  with  green  and  the  upper  with  puyt 

This  dispersion  of  light,  which  rrmains  afUr  tW  nn  !^  * 
been  refracted  through  an  object-glass  compoicd  of  t*:  .--^ 
(formed  with  crow  n  and  flint  glam)  is  an  imapmbk  th^  ' 
to  the  perfection  of  wliat  are  called  achransLc  tdr^"  •« 
the  fact  of  the  dispersion  w  ill  be  evident  in  any  wti  u  •'•  v 
if  the  eye-piece  be  drawn  out  beyond  the  fomt  si  «^  * « 
luminous  object  as  the  moon  appean  distinri,  or  W  ;w»;  -. 
nearer  the  object-glass  than  that  point ;  for,  ia  tk«  i.'v 
case,  the  object  will  ap|)car  to  be  surrouiaded  L7  •  u-;  : 
margin  of  green  light,  and,  in  the  other,  it  will  br  mr"- 
by  a  fringe  of  purple  light.  (Brewster,  l^fttm  m  >*• 
PhUatophical  InstrumaUt,  p.  S58.) 

Prisms  of  three  different  media  miaht  be  SenmA  •'•  ' 
would  unite  the  rays  of  throe  different  omoots  ;  the  saru  ^  •  >  ^' 
colours  would  then  produce  a  spectnim  moch  aas^r  "-= 
that  whieii  remains  when  two  dtd^rently  coleared  n**  .  ■ ' 
are  united,  and  Sir  John  Ilerscfael,  in  the  *Eari'»  ^* 
Metropolitana  *  (art.  Light,  No.  446),  proposes  is  oJi  :  •  "* 
tiaiy  spectrum.  Sfiectra  of  higher  orders  might  W  i**^ 
by  using  a  greater  number  dT  prisms,  lor  the  psn**  ' 
uniting  with  the  former  the  rays  of  ether  calgm^  '«:  '•'•' 
diminution  of  light  cauaed  by  the  enploymrat  of  »  a.- 
media  would  beoume  an  evil  greater  than  that  whadk  1:  « -  ^ 
posed  to  correct. 

Sir  Darid  Brewster  has  given  the  name  of  Mrtarr  ■r'-'* 
to  the  images  formed  bv  the  SDicorrectfd  coloari  ot  '  "* 
main  when  the  red  and  violet  rays  are  aaiapl  by  1--  '-'* 
pencil  of  white  liffht  to  paas  through  two  piiimi  ti  *•  *  «-" ' 
medium,  as  flint-glass,  with  their  refrscibg  sa^Ws  s  •  >•  -' 
liositions :  in  thu  oombfamtimi  the  relrirtiag  snffi-  •    -^ 
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were  in  charity  with  him.  '  Honest  Lord  Althorp'  wm 
the  current  phrase  by  which  his  Lordship  was  recognised  by 
the  House  of  Commons  and  thn  public  for  many  years. 

The  House,  it  is  true,  has  been  often  led  by  what  are 
called  abler  men,  and  the  Whig  party  in  particular  has  never 
been  wanting,  any  more  than  it  was  during  his  leadership,  in 
distinguished  talento  and  rare  oratorical  ability.  We  doubt 
however  whether  amongst  the  many  distinguished  persons 
who  formed  Lord  Grey's  administration,  a  single  individual 
could  have  been  selected  who  would  have  combined  in  the 
«ipport  of  the  great  measures  of  the  day  so  much  popular  con- 
ficience  and  support,  and  would  have  carried  them  through 
parliament  with  an  industrious  patience  and  an  earnest  equa- 
nimity equal  to  Lord  Althorp.  To  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  character  in  public  men  has  an  authority  there 
which  stands  its  possessor  in  lieu  of  more  striking  qualities; 
and  no  Englishman  of  our  age  need  be  ashamed,  on  being  re- 
minded of  the  great  orators  of  the  last  generation,  that  for 
several  years  the  public  business  was  conducted  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  language  was  as  plain  as  his  appearance,  but  who 
never  spoke  without  effect,  because  his  hearers  well  knew 
^Jiat  he  had  no  ot^'ect  but  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  his 
country. 

In  respect  to  the  great  questions  which  have  risen  into 
public  importance  and  exercised  so  vital  an  influence  for  the 
last  four  years  on  the  legislation  and  statesmen  of  the  day,  we 
mean  those  connected  with  the  emancipation  of  trade  and 
commerce,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  Lord  S{)encer  warmly 
sympathised  with  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  free  trade ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his  influence  and  support 
would  have  been  given  to  the  policy  and  measures  of  J  846. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  upon  the  address  to  the  crown 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  August,  1841,  when  the  Whig 
budget  and  the  stability  ef  Lord  Melbourne's  government  were 
at  issue,  he  moved  the  address  on  that  occasion,  and  empha- 
tically declared  himself  in  favour  of  i'rce  trade.  There  was 
an  occasion  also,  within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  when  he 
lost  the  confldence  of  a  portion  of  his  agricultural  friends  by 
an  open  declaration  in  favour  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws ;  and  we  question  whether  Mr.  Cobden  ever  made  greater 
progress  amongst  the  middle  or  the  upper  classes  of  society 
than  when  he  could  appeal  to  the  recorded  sentiments  of  so 
devoted  and  so  distinguished  a  farmer  as  Lord  Spencer. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative:  In  November,  1827,  the 
Whig  section  of  the  Goderich  cabinet  flxed  upon  Lord 
Althorp  to  be  chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  to  take  into  con- 
aideratiou  the  general  state  of  the  national  finances,  and  the 
premier  (the  present  Earl  of  Ripon)  appears  to  have  given  a 
^ualifled  assent  to  .that  arrangement.  But  it  was  defeated, 
after  a  communication  had  been  made  to  Lord  Althorp,  and 
his  lordship  had  signified  his  conditional  acceptance  of  the 
intended  nomination,  by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Herries,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  aHJEtir  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  their  offices  both  by  Mr.  Herries,  and  Mr.  Huskisson, 
aecretary  for  the  colonies,  and  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  8th  of  January,  1828.  ror  full  deteils 
the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  ^  Annuid  Register '  for  1828,  pp. 
3-12. 

On  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Grey  administration  ia 
November,  1830,  Lord  Althorp  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  His  position,  and  the  sound  ability  which  he 
evinced  in  the  management  of  great  political  and  economical 
questions,  with  the  universal  confidence  in  his  integrity,  made 
kim  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  man 
probably  had  ever  filled  the  latter  post  who  possessed  less  of  the 

E' fit  of  oratory  ;  but  the  clearheadedness  and  sound  sense  of 
}rd  Althorp  were  considered  amply  sufficient  to  make  up  for 
that  deficiency.  Nor  were  the  expectations  of  his  friends 
<ii8apix>inted.  The  task  of  carrying  through  the  House  both 
the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  devolved 
principally  npon  him ;  and  not  only  the  candour  and  {NUienoe 
and  complete  oommand  of  temper  (often  in  very  trying  cir- 
eomstanoes)  which  he  never  failed  to  evince,  but  his  mastery 
of  both  measures  in  all  their  details,  the  readiness  and  accuracy 
of  his  recollection,  and  even  the  talent  of  exposition  and 
advocacy  which  he  displayed,  produced  a  general  convic- 
tion that  the  difficult  work  he  had  undertaken  could  hardly, 
looking  to  all  considerations,  have  been  placed  in  better 
hands. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  to  a  high  ministerial 
*«*  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  attended  with  the  serious 


cirawback,  that  his  father,  Earl  Spencer,  having  already  at- 


tained  to  the  age  of  teventy-two,  Lord  Althorp  was  nrj  U^h 
to  be  soon  and  suddenly  called  awar  both  firoia  the  U<nm  i 
Commons  and  from  his  office,  which  could  oolj  be  held  l*.  4 
member  of  that  House.  In  point  of  liMt,  the  iestb  of  L  >< 
Spencer,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  November,  l»:;, 
by  occasioning  this  change,  broke  op  the  minislrr.  fWiuiAM 
I  v.]  When  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Pea  lad  ttc 
Duke  of  Wellington,  which  socceeded,  was  obliged  to  mm 
in  April  following,  and  the  Whigs  came  again  iato  pcvc 
under  the  premierahip  of  Lord  ^.^Ibouroe,  Lord  Althorp,  u« 
Earl  Spencer,  was,  as  well  as  Lord  Broueham,  M  out  ot  :ri> 
new  cabinet.  It  was  understxwd  that  he  dediocd  to  Ue 
office  again ;  and  indeed  that  he  had  been  rriuctintii  /.. 
duced  to  resume  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Eichequcr  li-: 
giving  in  his  resignation  when  Loixl  Grey  finalljrrH rri  » 
July  of  the  preceding  year.  There  can  be  no  doobt  tui  1 
losing  him,  tne  remnant  of  the  original  Reform  csbtaet,  ;.  « 
deprived  also  of  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Staoler,  Sir  J»ij<y 
Graham,  Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Car.>*'. 
Earl  Grey,  and  Lord  Brougham,  lost  one  of  iuchiet  fv,* 
notwithstanding  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Mt-lu/i  :i.-. 
Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Grant  (now  Lord  Glenclp),  L-i 
Auckland,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  John  RoasU  tiui  tf 
maincd. 

What  is  said  of  Lord  Althorp  by  the  writer  oTthe  \I<-c  «* 
in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine*  is  the  more  valuable  w  m 
testimony  of  a  political  opfionent: — *  His  sincerity  %v  r^^it 
doubted,  nor  the  integrity  of  his  motivea.  ...  Up  to  u.r  i  .* 
of  his  quitting  office,  his  honesty  of  purpoae  retained  biu  ■:« 
esteem  x>f  the  House,  if  he  did  not  aupport  his  po(4iirf.  :« . 
and  no  minister  ever  retired  into  private  life  acoomnini^  «>  *) 
warmer  wishes  for  his  happinen,  or  a  more  geneisi  fetlu..-  ■>•' 
good  will.' 

Earl  Spencer  had  always  been  strongly  attached  to  in- 
cultural  pursuits :  and  now  that  he  was  not  oalvreli^TAi  i-.ci 
official  occupation,  but  had  nearly  withdrawn  aitopthrr  f  .^ 
politics  and  public  lite,  he  devotod  bb  greater  \e\fw  «  t 
more  eagerness  than  ever  to  practical  farming,  tbe  rev: :  d 
cattle,  the  patronage  of  agricultural  associations,  sod  vlu*.*  r 
promised  to  advance  his  favourite  science.  'fie^u.f>»'. 
expense  and  of  personal  inconvenience,*  says  the  suUkr.^  t* 
have  just  quoted, '  he  was  almost  invariably  presrat  st « ■  '  < 
great  agricultural  meetings  throughout  the  couatiy.  h^-** 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  nianjr,  ai  U  f* 
tainly  was  the  patron  of  all.  He  was  for  many  jran  i'^':" 
dent  ef  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club;  and,  in  thevcar  I'-'  ^ 
the  course  of  his  address  to  its  members,  he  su^st'Vi  .  e 

formation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  i>octety ^  '• 

Spencer  was  the  first  President  of  this  bocietj  in  U''' 
wnen  the  meeting  was  held  at  Oxford,  and  agau  ia  b««, 
when  the  meeting  took  place  at  Southampton.  In  the  k-  >  ■■• 
tion  and  operations  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultunl  Soo< ;« '^ 
also  enacted  a  part  no  less  prominent  than  useful  - 1«  "^ 
marked  by  zeal  than  hy  a  sound  discrininatioQ.  His  U'^^* 
ship  was  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  when  its  9ti\  { 
was  held  at  Doncaster  in  1843.' 

Lord  Spencer  was  one  of  U»e  original  memben  of  tbe  K-t. 
burghe  Club  (for  the  reprinting  ot  rare  and  cnrieiis  truu.  * 
which  his  father  was  the  first  President.  He  was  slw  >  rf^■ 
Chairman  of  tbe  Council  of  the  Society  for  theDi^u-'v-  >* 
Useful  Knowledge ;  and  he  was  a  liberal  eoiitribiitor  u>  < 
fund  raised  for  the  *  Biographical  Dictionary'  which  V'  >^ 
ciety  commenced*  Lord  Brougham  dedicated  to  bin  b^  *  1^  ^ 
course  on  Natural  Theologry,'  published  in  1835,  in  an  »-'>  '^ 
in  which  he  says,  '  I  inscribe  the  fniiu  of  those  studies  to « - 

because  you  have  devoted  muchof  jroortiine  to^  e 

inquiries — are  be  vend  most  men  sensible  of  tlieir  inpu'?-  * 
•^concur  generally  in  the  opinions  which  I  profess  iu  tu  • 
tain— and  had  even  formed  the  design  of  giving  to  the  «  :  • 
your  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  as  I  hope  and  trot  jno  r..« 
will  be  moved  to  do  all  the  more  for  the  ofescnt  tdc'^V' 
Lord  Brougham's  *  Dialogues  on  Instinct,'  nrst  pobii^ou  1 
his  *  Sapplement  to  Paley's  Natural  Theolqgy/  in  IbSiK  l* 
also  supposed  to  be  carried  on  with  Lord  Altherp,  s«^'' 
whose  political  nor  agncultmal  purauita,  he  mjs,  hsd  *«"r 
at  any  time  prevented  him  from  cmtivatin^aioaod  phikaof^/. 
in  the  study  of  which  much  of  his  leisare  is  ihwp  <^ 
sumed.' 

Lord  Spencer  died  at  his  seat  of  Wiseloa  Hall,  ia  >V&rf- 
hamsbire,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1845.  He  had  ■sr:>r-^.  < 
the  J  4th  of  April,  1814,  Esther,  only  daughter  and  he--^^^ 
Richard  Acklom,  £sq.,of  Wiseton;  but  she  died  on  the  Uti-< 
June,  1818,  without  issue;  and  his  lordship  was  mcntit^A 
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SPIRCGLYPHUS,  a  ranii  of  foanls  from  the  moiintam 
^imestonet  of  Ireland.    (M'Coy.) 

SPIRO'PORA.  rCMcopoEA,  P.  C.  S.] 

SPONGr'ARIUM,  an  undetermined  probabl/  Zoophytic 
genus  of  Silurian  foenls.     (Murchison.) 

6PRANGER,  BARTOLOMAEUS,  a  great  mannerist, 
but  a  celebrated  punter  in  his  time,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1546.  His  fiither  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  after  he  had 
received  instruction  from  several  masters  at  Antwerp,  he 
visited  Paris  and  Italy,  where  at  Milan  he  placed  hmiself 
with  Bernardo  Gatti,  oedled  Soiaro.  From  Milan  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  found  a  patron  in  the  Cardinal  Famese,  who 
introduced  him  to  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  commissioned  Spranger 
to  paint  him  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  gave  him  aput- 
raents  in  the  Vatican,  and  appointeil  him  his  painter.  This 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  contained  about  five 
nundred  heads,  was  punted  on  a  large  sheet  of  copper,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  pope  it  was  fixed  over  his  tomo  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  but  must  have  been  long 
since  removed. 

In  1676  Spranger  left  Rome  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
£mperor  Maximilian  II.,  at  Vienna,  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended  by  John  of  Bologna.  After  the  death  of 
Maximilian  he  remained  in  the  service  of  Rudolph  II.,  who 
ennobled  him  in  1688.  He  visited  his  native  place  in  1602, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  treatiid  with 
great  distinction  bv  his  countrymen.  He  returned  a«tun  to 
Prague,  and  died  there  about  1626,  accordinpp  to  Von  Mechel. 
There  are  nineteen  pieces  by  Spranger  m  the  gallery  of 
Vienna,  and  many  in  other  German  cofiections.  He  painted 
with  facility,  but  his  figures  are  heavy,  gross,  and  dbtortcd  ; 
he  was  fond  of  allegorical  and  mythological  subjects,  which 
were  utterly  unfit  for  his  style. 

(Fiorillo,  Geschichte  der  Malereij  &c.) 

SQUALORA'IA,  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  lias  of 
Dorsetshire.     (Riley.) 

SQUARCiaNE,  FRANCESCO.  This  painter,  cele- 
brated for  his  superior  acquirements  as  well  as  his  great 
school  and  rich  collections  of  works  of  art,  was  bom  of  a  good 
fiimily  at  Padua,  in  1394,  and  after  performing  many  tours 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  lived  there  in  great  afiiuence  and  dis- 
tinction until  his  death  in  1744.  His  house  was  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  in  Padua.  He  was  the  master  of  Andrea 
Mantegna,  who  lived  some  time  in  Sauarcione's  house.  From 
his  very  numerous  school  (he  had  137  scholars)  he  was 
called  the  father  and  primo  maestro  of  painters.  He  appears 
to  have  been  more  engaged  iu  teaching  than  in  practising  the 
art.  [VmnniAv  School  of  Paihtzko,  P.  C,  vol.  xxvi.  p. 
212J     Vasari  terms  him  erroneously  Jacopo  Squarcione. 

rRidolfi,  Viie  de*  Pittori  Veneti,  &c.) 

SQUATI'NA,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  of  which 
tiie  Angel  or  Devil  Fish  of  our  seas  is  the  type.  They  difier 
from  allthe  other  sharks  in  the  position  of 'ttie  mouth,  which 
is  cleft  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  and  not  placed  below, 
and  in  the  position  of  the  eyes,  which,  instead  of  being  on  the 
sides,  are  on  the  summit  of  the  flattened  head.  The  body  is 
broad  and  flattened  horizontally ;  the  head  is  round.  The 
dorsal  fins  are  placed  farther  back  than  tiie  ventrals,  and  there 
is  no  anal  fin  present 

STADE  DUTIES  are  so  called  from  Stade,  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Hanover,  a  town  situated  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
Schwinge,  three  or  four  miles  from  where  it  falls  into  the 
Elbe,  and  22  miles  west  by  north  from  the  city  of  Hamburg. 
The  name  Brtmshausen  Iws  is  now  more  commonly  used,  from 
the  village  of  Brunshausen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schwinge, 
where  there  is  a  custom-house  and  a  royal  guard-ship,  and 
where  the  duties  are  collected  which  are  levied  on  vessels  and 
merchandise  passing  up  the  Elbe.  The  original  duties,  which 
were  regulated  by  a  treaty  made  in  1691,  were  light,  but 
were  gradually  increased  by  the  Hanoverian  government  till 
they  amounted  to  about  40,000/.  a-year.  The  duties  levied 
were  about  i  per  cent,  ad  vatorem^  more  on  some  articles  and 
less  on  others.  British  vessels  by  a  proclamation  of  Geo.  II., 
December  1,  1736,  were  allowed  under  certain  regulations 
to  sail  direcUv  up  to  Hamburg,  without  coming  to  anchor  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Schwinge,  as  othef  foreign  vessels  were 
obliged  to  do. 

By  a  convention  between  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the 
other  Elbe- bordering  states  (Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
Prussia,  King  of  Saxony,  King  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerln,  Duke  of  Anhalt-Coethen,  Duke  of  An- 
halt-Dessan,  Duke  of  Anhalt-Bembuiv,  Free  and  Hanseatic 
•—  -f  liiibeck,  andTree  and  Hanseatic  town  of  Hamburg), 


dated  April  IS,  1844,  in  confbn^y  with  articles  W  nA 
116  of  Act  of  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  Jane  9,  1115.  .:' 
Brunshausen  Tolls  were  revised,  regulated,  and  settled  sm-^ 
ing  to  a  Toll-Tariff  agreed  upon  hy  the  oootractmg  psnici 

^  a  treaty  of  commeroe  and  navigatkm  between  tlir  Q^i^ 
of  iTngland  and  the  King  of  Hanover,  ngned  st  Lm:- 
July  22,  1844,  British  and  Hanoverian  voieh  amtio^  k, 
remaining  in,  and  departing  from  tiie  ports  of  the  two  c:a. 
tries,  are  mutually  subject  to  no  other  or  l%her  doa  m 
charges  than  those  which  are  now  or  shaO  hcraiter  bt  ^ 
posed  upon  the  national  vessels  of  the  two  oooatries  oo  t^  r 
arrival  at,  remaining  in,  or  departure  from  soch  pons.  A.i 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  mannftctBTs  of  G^ 
Britain  or  Hanover,  which  are  or  shall  be  ^enaittfd  id  ^ 
exported  or  imported  in  British  or  Hanovensa  vcssek.  vf 
mutually  allowed  to  be  exported  or  imported  in  the  veur K  -i 
either  country,  and  no  distinctions  o^  duties  or  dn«b*M 
shall  be  made.  By  article  6,  '  From  and  after  the  lit  <.jr 
of  October,  1845,  no  other  or  higher  duties  or  tolb  shiL  V 
levied,  as  regards  the  tolls  or  chuges  known  br  thf  dsd*  / 
the  Stade  or  Brunshausen  tolls  and  charwes,  on  British  vrkr  • 
passing  up  the  Elbe  to  the  point  where  Sie  toUs  of  the  l';.  •• 
£ibe  commence  (that  is  to  say,  up  to  and  indndiiig  the  tamn 
of  Hamburg),  or  upon  the  cargoes  of  such  vessels,  thss  :^ 
tolls  and  duties  which  are  specified  in  the  cooreotioo  brfvcn 
the  Elbe-bordering  states,  which  was  signed  at  Drndw  en 
the  18th  of  April,  1844,  and  in  the  separate  artidei,  rrr^ 
lations,  and  hve  tables  annexed  thereto.'  With  rrtp^^t, 
however,  to  the  following  articles  of  British  prDdocc  i:i 
manufacture  (that  is  to  say,  yam,  thread,  manafsctu^'' 
cotton,  wool,  and  linen,  tin  and  tin  plates,  articles  of  ino  u  J 
steel,  treacle  or  syrup,  earthenware,  copper  and  brtn.  i:i 
similar  alloys  of  metals  and  manufactures  thereoO*  it  b  apt  i 
that  the  duty  or  toll  to  be  levied,  whether  in  witish  mvtj 
or  in  vessels  of  any  of  the  Elbe-bordering  states,  iha.]  > 
onl  V  two-thirds  of  the  duty  or  toll  specified  in  the  tshln. 

The  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  till  Janoair  1, 1854. 

STAINING.  [Dteiko,  P.  C,  p.  225;  PAnrlUo 
IKGS,  P.  C,  p.  216 ;  Glass  Paiktuto,  P.  C.  8.,  ©.  6:^ 

STANHOPE,  PHILIP,  Captain,  a  brotiierof  tht(» .- 
brated  James,  Earl  Stanhope  [Staxbopb,  Jamb,  P.  ('  \ 
was  from  early  youth  brought  up  to  the  sea-servioe,  trd  a 
1704  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hastings  in^'f. 
From  this  vessel  he  was  promoted  to  the  Milford,  in  «&<s 
ship  he  served  under  Sir  Stafford  Fairbourne  at  the  v.t^  r> 
Ostend,  and  was  chosen  by  that  commander  to  hriog  bonw  i.t 
news  of  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  to  the  allies.  H«  t:'!  :• 
wards  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  nnder  the  coantno  i 
Capt.  Carey,  on  which  station  he  remained  til)  theclcMri( 
his  life ;  he  there  earned  the  reputation  of  an  scti«t  sou  i:- 
telligent  ofiicer.  In  August,  1708,  it  was  determiofd  ia  i 
council  of  war  held  on  board  the  Eliaabetb,  at  tiie  reqti^*  -^ 
Charles,  who  had  taken  the  titie  of  King  of  Spain  [$iai»> 
Slow,  Wab  of,  P.C.S.],  that  the  ships,  tiie  Tori  taJi^f 
Milford,  should  assist  in  conveying  the  transports,  vbirf  u\ 
oa  board  General  Stanhope  and  a  Ui^  boay  of  Du!i*  r 
troops,  to  Minorca,  the  reouction  of  which  islsnd  was  sn  u*  .: 
of  importance  to  the  success  of  the  allied  cause.  CipL  5'^- 
hope,  who  was  desirous  of  emulating  his  brothfTf  |C*''^. 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  eipedition,  sad  fell  m  '••' 
moment  of  victory  at  the  assault  or  the  Spanish  Rocs  sx  Fn 
Mahon.  Sept.  17,  1708.  He  is  referred  to  in  tb<  Ar!.  -i 
AirvB,  P.  C.,  under  the  name  of  Admiral  Stanhope. 
.  The  details  of  his  life  are  derived  from  Rees*s  *  Cj6fi^^' 
vol.  xxxiii.,  London,  1819;  CampbelVs 'lires  oftbe  A:- 
mirals,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  82,  note;  London,  1761;  sad  Bouri 
*  Life  of  Queen  Anne,'  p.  850,  folb,  London,  17S5. 

STANLEY,  ST.  LEONARD,  a  villsge.  forarHji 
market-town  (and  described  as  still  being  one  m  the  Sr-  ^' 
GiiOUcnrsBSHiRS,  P.  C),  m  the  lower  divisioBQf  Wbicf^' 
hundred,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  about  8  or  S)  c-  a 
W.S.W.  of  the  town  of  Stroud,  and  about  12  S.  br  W  v 
Gloucester.  The  adjunct  to  its  name,  St  Leonard,  sen^  ** 
distinguish  it  from  two  other  Stanleys  in  the  eooaty,  nis* ;. 
the  sSljacent  parish  of  Kind's  Stanley  and  the  ptr>:  .' 
Stanley  Pootiarge,  near  Wtndicombe,  in  die  northen  |»i  ^ 
the  county.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  910  acres ;  tbf  |> :« -^ 
tion  at  the  different  enumerations  was  ss  follows  :>-]^l.  - '  • 
1811,688;  1821,  757;  1831,942;  1841,864.  The  t  .• 
her  of  houses  at  the  latest  enumeration  was  201,  nsoci;  *« 
inhabited,  and  19  uninhabited*    There  were  aooe  buii*:  v 


The  village  consists  of  three  or  four  small  sfirfcts  bmvc'i  :  t 
the  chureh,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Swithia.  sail  «  .-> 
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■rtttidal  lyttem  most  have  been  begnminff  to  preraiL  It 
would  be  ftill  more  iaterestinft  to  ascertain  the  modes  in  which 
the  more  general  ordinances  and  laws  of  the  realm  were  enacted 
and  recorded ;  bat  on  this  head  the  loss  of  every  original  docu- 
ment had  left  us  entirely  to  conjecture.  Judging,  however, 
from  the  mutilated  and  imperfect  transcripts  of  a  later  age, 
and  from  the  analogy  of  the  other  states  or  Europe,  it  would 
appear  that  the  more  important  and  general  statutes  were 
iruned  into  snort  capitulars,  and  ingrossed  into  a  writ,  ad- 
dressed, in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  the  chief  ministers 
of  the  law  in  the  different  districts  of  the  kinsdom,  requiring 
the  publication  and  observance  of  them.  Ihe  laws  of  the 
burgns,  the  assizes  of  David  I.  and  of  William,  and  the  sta- 
tutes of  Alexander  II.,  as  found  in  the  old  manuscript  com* 
plations  of  lawyers,  seem  to  be  the  fragments  of  various  capi- 
tulars of  this  kmd.'  The  assizes  of  David  I.,  '  Assist  Regis 
David,'  are  reported  to  be  the  oldest  fragments  of  legislation 
in  Scotland,  and  are  partly,  but  not  entirely,  traceable  to  so 
early  a  period  as  the  reign  of  the  king  with  whose  name  they 
are  associated.  The  burgal  laws,  <  Lc^es  Quatuor  Burgonim,' 
constitute  the  oldest  systematic  collection  of  laws.  They  too 
inay  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  David,  and  though  historians 
give  him  the  credit  of  having  planned  the  whole  system  of 
we  municipal  corporations,  it  is  more  likely  that  this  code  of 
laws  emboaies  the  privileges  and  restrictions  which  had  gra- 
dually come  into  existence  with  the  growing  influence  of  the 
burghs.  The  coincidence  between  these  earl^  vestiges  of 
Scottish  legislation  and  the  old  law  of  England  is  remarkable. 
Both  in  the  assize,  and  in  the  burgh  laws,  technical  phraseo- 
logy is  frequently  used,  vhich  still  belongs  to  the  law  and 
pmctice  of  England,  but  has  long  been  disused  in  Scotland. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  clear  that,  before  the  attempt  of  Edward  I. 
to  be  master  of  Scotland,  there  was  much  harmony  in  tone 
and  apirit  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  Scotland  gene- 
rally followed  or  accompanied  England  in  all  her  constitu- 
tional profr>^ess.  There  is  a  still  more  remarkable  coincidence 
of  legislation  in  the  celebrated  Regiam  Mqjestatem,  or  gene- 
ral code  of  the  old  laws  of  Scotland.  It  was,  like  the  frag- 
ments mentioned  above,  attributed  to  David  I.,  who  had 
obtained  the  character  of  the  Justinian  of  Scotland ;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  of  later  date.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  it  was  very  popular,  as  an  undoubted  early  national 
code ;  but  it  was  subseouently  discovered  to  have  many  fea- 
tures in  common  with  tne  compilation  '  De  Legibus  et  Con- 
■uetttdinibus  Anfflis,*  attributea  to  Ranulph  de  Glanvil,  jus- 
ticiar of  England,  and  then  it  acouired  the  evil  reputation  of 
being  a  code  prepared  by  Edwara  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting Scotland  to  the  law  of  England.  '  Upon  an  accurate 
collation  of  the  books,'  says  Mr.  Innes,  '  it  appears  that  the 
fourteen  books  of  Glanvil  contain  in  systematic  arrangement, 
with  some  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  same  matter,  almost 
in  the  same  words,  which  the  compiler  of.  the  '  Regiam '  has 
pot  into  four  books  (in  imitation  of  the  Institutes  of  the 
Roman  law),  but  divested  of  all  systematic  order.  Many 
minute  variations  are  found,  and  when  these  are  intentional, 
they  are  pl^nly  caused  by  a  desire  to  suit  the  text  of  the 
English  law-book  to  the  local  circumstances  of  Scotland; 
when  they  have  happened  accidentally,  the  vitiated  or  unin- 
telligible text  of  the  Scotch  book  is  readily  corrected  by  a 
comparison  with  the  English  author.  There  are,  however, 
chapters  in  the  '  Regiam '  which  are  not  in  Glanvil.  Part 
of  tnese  are  extracts  from  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  the 
remainder,  joined  inartificially  to  the  surrounding  text,  appear 
to  be  genuine  chapters  of  aotient  Scotch  laws,  most  of  wnich 
can  be  traced  to  their  sources  in  the  statutes  of  tlie  early  kings 
DOW  collected.'  Mr.  Innes  does  not  believe  in  the  theory 
that  the  '  Regiam  *  was  prepared  under  the  authority  of 
Edward  L,  but  thinks  its  resemblance  to  the  English  compi- 
lation mar  be  attributed  to  the  spnit  of  imitation. 

The  *  Regiam  Majestatem,'  so  named  from  the  words  with 
which  it  commences,  is,  with  the  burgh  laws,  and  other 
▼catiges  of  earlr  le^slation,  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
edition  of  the  Scottish  statutes  issued  by  the  Record  Commia- 
aion.  None  of  the  contents  of  this  first  volume,  however, 
eome  within  the  description  of  the  accepted  statute  law  of 
Scotland.  They  are  cunoos  vestiges  of  constitutional  history ; 
and  if  it  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  just  application  of 
any  settled  principle  of  law  by  a  reference  to  its  origin, 
these  old  collections  are  sometimes  referred  to ;  but  they 
are  not  admitted  as  direct  authority  in  the  substance  of  the 
law.  In  1666  a  commission  was  issued  for  the  collection  and 
imoiwation  of  the  slatnte  law,  and  they  apeedily  jrabliabed  a 
aerieo  of  statutes  reaching  froii  1424  to  1564.     It  is  at  the 
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former  date  that  the  statute  kw.  propvly  ipfiil^,  «i^ 
mences,  and  it  proceeds  thenoe  w  a  regaiv  aanei  n  tb 
Union  with  England.  Several  of  the  omm  impertnt  MaM 
still  in  .foroe~as,  for  instanoe,  that  which  secans  t»  tht  «-w 
cultural  tenant  the  oontinoaooe  of  his  lease,  notwithriaiCi^ 
the  death  of  Ihe  landlord  by  whom  it  ma^  have  been  piN 
— date  back  to  the  eariier  part  of  the  fifteenth  eeatary.  TW 
Scottish  acts  are  referred  to  by  the  date  of  the  iBina—ii  ■ 
which  they  are  passed,  and  their  numerical  order ;  as,  *TW 
Act  1424,  e.  25;'  'The  Act  1661.  e.  16.*  the  «W 
statutes  are  brief  and  sententious,  and  were  tdaani  hj  ham 
for  '  their  excellent  brevity.'  The  fbUowiafp  an  tee  ae* 
cessive  Acts  of  the  Pariiament  of  1424«  given  ia  Ml  :-* 

<  Item,  it  is  decreeted  be  the  haill  pariiament,  mi  foMda 
be  our  aoveraine  lorde  the  king,  that  ooy  leagaa  sr  hndn 
be  maid  amongst  his  lieges  in  the  realme ;  and  gtf  sva  Isi 
bene  maid  in  time  bygane,  that  they  be  not  lerp«4  sr 
balden  in  time  to  cum.' 

'  Item,  it  is  ordained  that  na  horse  be  aaal 
realme,  quhill  at  the  least  they  be  three  yeir  ash 
under  the  peine  of  escheitte  of  them  to  the  king.' 

From  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Bruce,  after  the  w  «^ 
England,  the  Scots  lone  entertained  a  feeling  of  aatisBaljw- 
lousy  and  enmity  towaras  England ;  and  thoogh  soae  of  tte 
kings  introduced  Southern  practices,  we  do  net  fad  ^ 
steady  imitation  and  adoption  of  the  oonstitotioaal  ■e»im*i 
of  the  English  parliament  which  characierise  the  erinr 
period,  but  nther  an  isolated  creation  of,  and  adhtnaer  n 
national  peculiarities.  The  Scottish  partiaaient  mm  m 
divided  like  the  English  into  two  hooaes,  hot  the  three  crfssa 
— the  clergy,  the  barons  and  other  freeholdcfi.  sod  tW  bir> 
eenes— formed  one  asaembbge.  The  method  of  emufr^ 
legislative  business  was  very  different  from  that  mhA  <aas 
into  use  in  England.  At  the  conimeoeement  of  the  0s»0 
a  committee  was  chosen,  called  Lords  of  the  AriiH«t,  «W 
had  the  duty  of  preparing  and  arranging  the  nancn  to  te 
laid  before  the  House  for  ita  approval.  It  ihw  sppw*  n 
have  generally  happened  that  the  full  aasemblafe  osl?  *■( 
on  the  first  and  the  last  days  of  a  aeasioa :  on  the  Itewtk 
lords  of  the  articles  were  oiosen ;  on  the  lattiv,  the  ^tam 
or  other  proceedings  prepared  by  thia  committee  wee  *«ed 
on,  and  sanctioned  or  rejected.  The  royaJ  ancnt  vw  r*** 
by  touching  the  act  with  the  sceptre ;  but  soase  oaoacnnr^ 
writers  maintain  that  this  was  a  mere  court  ccnrnoar.  mi 
that  an  act  which  had  passed  the  three  estates  bccw  'j^ 
without  any  sanction  from  the  king.  It  became  a  p^^i^ 
which  widely  distinguished  the  le|pslatioo  of  ScttHmd  f^ 
that  of  England,  that -in  the  fonner  country  siatasrt  cftt 
cease  to  be  law  by  merely  falling  into  desuetade,  i^  ^ 
statutes  of  the  Scottish  pariiament,  thow  only  are  arv  h« 
which  are  said  to  be  m  eirMii  ob$ervamiid.  By  this  ftrar^m 
the  sUtute  law  has  silently  modified  itself  to  the  chaianr  rf 
the  times  ;  and,  though  not  formally  repealed,  the  fewfarM 
laws  of  periods  of  bigotry  or  violence  tuve  ceased  tp  te  ^^ 
forceable.  Since  the  Unioo  of  1707,  it  haa  I 
in  conformity  with  the  English  docfrioe,  that  sn  m 
by  the  British  parliament  must  be  held  as  law,  and  j 
enforceable,  until  it  ia  repealed. 

The  law  of  Scotiand,  the  judicial  and  < 
and  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  being  quite  dhsinrt  frsa  tst 
corresponding  institutions  of^  Enaland,  many  smtaSf*  srr  *<^ 
time  to  time  passed  by  the  Briti^  legislature solrl;  BpfirtHf 
to  Scotiand,  prepared  by  perions  pndraoonally  an|waW 
with  the  institutions  of  that  part  of  the  empire.  The  iv«tv« 
laws  of  Scotland  were  formeriy  distinct ;  M  new.  vi^  w 
exceptions,  one  sy»tem  embodied  in  one  serirs  of  arfc  ■?'**• 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  matttta  of  oatxmal  fAy  k^ 
frequentiy  in  the  criminal  law  and  in  legtUatHsi  far  t***^ 
economy,  acts  are  made  applicable  both  to  EogWd  rd 
Scotiand  at  the  same  time,  in  theae  depanvnts  ti  ^r**' 
tion  much  confusion  has  arisen  froai  tm  etther  brnr  '^ 
doubtful  whether  a  suiute  applies  to  Seotlsad,  m  **« 
terms  beinir  used  which  are  not  the  proper  mhaifs^  p*n» 
ology  of  Scottish  law.  Thia  wkcenBtnlT  mm  beta  •  '■*' 
siderable  aouroe  of  litiption  in  Scotiand ;  and  ch^  nvti  w<« 
been,  from  the  want  of  uniformity  b  ihe  •■■P^^^^fJ^ 
statutes,  hitherto  unable  to  fonn  any  rele  aer^ing  •  a  «rv^ 
for  the  extension  of  soch  acts  to  ScoUand.  In  msary  f»*- 
such  as  the  Bankrupt  Act,  the  Tithes  Cuiaii— lafwm  Act.  t-  - 
the  institutions  to  which  the  leftslatieB  refov  toiaiT'y  -  * 
its  application  to  England.  In  other  mm 
general  lawa  are  made  which  are  as  apfKcnl 
to  England,  while  the  aaadihiery  by  mhkk  ihr  m  < 
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lina  four  foet  more  water,  and  eiercuiiig  onl j  two-thtrde  of 
her  tteam-power.  The  dimetiMons  of  the  Teasel  ere  not 
gWen  in  the  article  quoted,  but  Mr.  Bndthwaite  ittted  them^ 
•t  tfie  diflcuMkm  aboTe  referred  to,  to  be  164  feet  loosr,  30 
feet  beeni,  depth  of  hold  22  feet  6  inches,  and  draught  of 
water  17  feet  6  inches.  He  also,  if  the  report  we  have 
quoted  be  correct^  stated  the  power  of  the  engines  as  400 
instead  of  250  horses,  and  the  yelocitj  of  the  screw  and  speed 
•f  the  vessel  ss  rather  less  than  we  have  stated.  In  the 
absence  of  proof  as  to  which  ststement  is  correct,  we  may 
observe  that  while  Mr.  Braithwaite*s  would  indicite  a  very 
nnusually  high  proportion  of  power  to  tonnage,  that  of  the 
*  New  York  Uerala'  shows  about  the  common  proportion  for 
feit  vessels.  The  engines,  according  to  Mr.  Braith waits, 
are  of  peculiar  construction,  *  having  two  steam  cylinders  or 
chests,  containing  vibrating  pistons  or  flaps,  with  cranks  upon 
the  ends  of  the  suspending  nivots;'  these  are  coupled  by 
oonnectimr*rods  to  a  main  crank  on  the  driving  shaft,  and  the 
length  of  the  first-mentioned  cranks  is  so  proportioned 
that  their  alternate  vibrations  shall  give  a  rotatory  motion  to 
the  main  crank,  and  thus  act  directly  upon  the  propeller, 
without  the  intervention  of  bands  or  geariug.  In  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  discussion  this  point  was  reverted  to  by 
Mr.  Galloway,  the  advantage  of  turning  the  propeller  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  engines  being,  he  said,  generally 
acknowledged  ;  indeed,  he  added,  *  the  method  of  driving  it 
was  nearly  the  only  problem  remaining  for  solution,  and  that 
difiioulty  being  once  overcome,  screw-propellers  must  neces- 
sarily, from  their  vast  advantase  over  paddle-wheels,  in  every 
respect  but  that,  be  univenal^  adopted.'  Returning  to  the 
Princeton  frigate,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  evident,  as  stated 
in  the  *  New  York  Herald,'  how  greatly  sleam-vessels  so 
■nounted  would  have  the  advantsge  over  those  of  the  usual 
coDstniction  in  active  service ;  for  in  that  vessel  the  whole  of 
the  machinery,  cranks,  boilers,  and  furnaces,  as  well  as  the 
propeller  itself,  are  below  the  water  line,  the  top  of  the 
hignest  plates  of  the  boilers  being  as  much  as  lour  feet  below, 
and  therefore  pretty  secure  asunst  injury  from  shot,  while  in 
tfie  Great  Western,  and  other  steam-ships  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  the  boilers  and  machinery,  as  well  as  the  paddle-wheels 
tiienMelves,  are  within  destructive  range.  We  may  mention, 
althooffh  not  directly  afiectmff  the  use  of  the  screw-propeller, 
tliat  tne  Princeton  is  supplied  with  furnaces  for  burning 
anthracite,  to  avoid  the  production  of  smoke,  and  that  she  is 
•hip-rigged,  and  so  constructed  that  in  favourable  weather 
her  screw  ma^  be  unshipped,  when  she  will  sail  well  under 
canvas,  a  facility  which  can  never  be  so  perfectly  attained 
with  the  use  of  naddle-wheels. 

The  I^verpool  Screw,  an  account  of  which  formed  the  basb 
•f  the  discussion  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  a  small  iron 
vessel,  66  feet  long,  12  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  drawing  5 
feet  9  inches  water.  She  was  mounted  originally  with  a  screw 
of  3  feet  10  inches  diameter,  but  it  had  been  enlarged  at  three 
several  times,  and  was,  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Grantham's  account 
to  the  Institute,  6  feet  4  inches  diameter  by  20  inches  long, 
of  wrought  iron,  and  consisted  of  four  short  arms  whose 
united  area  amounted  to  16  square  feet,  of  which  13  only 
were  immerMd;  a  part  of  the  propeller  being  constantly 
above  the  water.  It  was  turned  with  a  velocity  of  96  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  by  means  of  two  high-pressure  osdllaUng 
engines,  working  one  crank  upon  the  main  driving  shall, 
withottt  the  intervention  of  gearing  or  bands ;  and  the  nominal 
power  of  the  engines  was  20  horses,  though  the  efiective 
power  rarely  eiceeded  18^  horses.  Though  the  proportions 
of  this  little  vessel  wero  not  deemed  favourable  to  a  high 
•peed,  her  length  being  only  five  times  her  beam,  and  her 
•actional  displacement  28  feet,  she  wss  found,  in  a  number  of 
experiments,  capable  of  beating  all  the  steamers  upon  the 
Mefsey,  excepting  the  large  sea-going  vesseb,  and  was  proved 
to  have  a  great  superiority  over  other  steamers  in  towing 
vessels  out  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Many  observers  have  stated  that  the  usual  position  of  the 
•eraw-propeller,  immediately  before  the  stern-post,  does  not 
^j.L_^  ^  Y^  disadvantageoua  for  the  application  of  the 


propelling  power,  or  to  interfero  with  the 'action  of  the 
mdder,  and  aome  1 


have  even  contended  that  the  propeller  has 
the  eftct  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  rodder.  Under 
the  impreaiMm  however  that  a  contrary  result  takes  place,  it 
wm  proposed,  in  Maudslay's  patent  of  1843,  to  put  the  pro- 
peller behind  the  stern-post,  m  the  position  nsudly  occupied 
>  the  ivdder,  and  to  employ  two  nidden,  placed  beneath 
•  ctm  q«mier%  a  little  in  advanoe  of  tlie  propeller. 
As  important  use  to  which  screw  •propellers  have  already 


£ 


been  applied  in  a  few  instaacea,  and  lor  wbeh  it  is  a^ 
probable  that  they  may  be  extensively  sdopied,  Is  •  t  n^ 
auxiliary  power,  for  occssional  ose  during  calmi  sad  ems^ 
winds,  to  vessels  which  aro  ordinarily  moved  bj  «ib  t^^, 
and  which  are  not  therefore  to  lie  regarded  eiactiy  u  n^ 
vessels.  An  interesting  example  of  tSk  applieatioa  b  A^ 
by  the  new  American  packet-ship  eaUed  the  If—lm  i, 
which,  though  in  ail  otner  respects  a  rfgular  milii^  nna 
fitted  with  convenienoea  of  a  very  superior  order,  ii  ^^i 
with  a  small  Ericsson  propeller,  9i  feet  m  diaiHi.  mi  kn 
towards  the  stem  of  the  vessel  a  steam-engine  akidk  as  » 
set  to  work  when  required,  of  170^hone  power,  onshtf  d 
producing  a  speed  of  about  9  miles  per  lionr  m  wosttrar. 
The  propeller  is  so  constrocted  as  to  be  niscd  sot  sf  at 
water  when  not  in  use.  In  sailmg  from  LivCTpod  ts  Am^ 
rica  this  vessel,  in  her  voyage  performed  between  Ociobrr  a 
and  November  18,  1846,  gamed  from  five  to  tttnecaATin 
compared  with  five  other  ships  which  sailed  either  m  tit 
same  or  on  the  followbg  day.  The  cost  of  the  mstiiv  prw 
in  this  vessel  was  about  two-sevenths  of  her  totel  cot,  vkrs 
was  about  16,0001.  In  a  similar  way  an  aaxifisiy  tort-pn^ 
poller  is  ordered  to  be  fitted  to  the  Amphion  fin^,  vta 
was  launched  at  Woolwich  in  Janoary,  1846,  sad  vk>i 
though  she  is  to  be  furnished  with  a  screw  of  1ft  feet  disvfrr. 
and  engines  of  dOO-horse  power,  which  will  render  bcr  ^m 
efficient  as  a  steam-vessel,  has  been  bnilt  as  a  saifiaf  ikiy.  Wr 
constroction  having  been  commenced  as  long  mtt  m  iUft 
We  believe  the  Amphion  will  be  the  first  steam-vrwcl  a  tit 
British  navT  with  her  machinery  entirely  below  the  vtt^ 
line,  as  in  tne  American  frigate  Prinrelon. 

Thos»  desirous  of  Investigating  the  history  sf  irrrv-fr^ 
pollers  %»ill  find,  in  addition  to  much  informalioa  ia  tbr  "vpai 
of  the  discussion  which  we  have  quoted,  an  ample  chw^ 
gical  list  of  patents  and  inventions  relating  to  tbe  mya, 
from  1727,  about  which  time  a  plan  for  propeOiag  *»•  if 
a  river  by  means  of  a  screw  was  contrived  m  Fnote  \ff  X 
Duquet,  to  Uie  year  1843,  in  the  *  Mcchaaio*  Uapm: 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  292,  witii  addenda  on  pp.  840  and  160  if  tat 
same  volume. 

STEENHA'MMERA,  a  genas  of  plants  belsa^  »  te 
natural  order  Boraginess.  The  calyx  is  divided  iats  I  Am 
segments.  The  corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a  short  ejliai^ij 
tobe  with  6  minute  protobersnces  in  its  throat  TW  mwa 
protrude  beyond  the  throat,  the  filaments  elonfaied. 

S.  mariiima,  the  only  British  speciea,  difleis  bat  fiok  ^«a 
XtSrAo^penMOR  except  in  habit  It  has  a  pvocnmbcai  hmr^id 
stem,  ovate,  acute  leaves,  with  rongh,  hard  dell^  fW^J^nt 
fieshy,  and  glaucous,  having  a  tasto  nsiaiMia|  m^i 
The  nuts  are  smooth.  The  fiowera  to  racamii  sad  i/ 1 
purplish  blue  colour. 

(Babington,  Mamud  of  Bntitk  Bafmm.) 

STELLA,  JACQUES,  wns  bom  sa  Lyon,  la  IM.  k« 
father,  Fran9ois  Stella,  who  wsa  alao  a  painter,  disd  «Ws  W 
was  only  nine  years  old.  NotwithMaaAig  t^e  csrfj  ar  * 
which  he  lost  his  fether,  Stella  is  aasd  to  haet  hod  m  f «-< 
master.  At  the  aae  of  twenty  be  went  to  Italy,  and  at  FWfv^ 
he  was  employed  bv  the  Grand-Dnke  Cosmo  IL  »  nftr* 
the  deeorationa  whui  were  deained  for  the  uiehmtim  tf  rm 
marria^  of  his  son  Ferdinand  U.  Stella  made  aMf  di»%w 
and  pamted  several  pietnree  far  the  mod-dahe,  «hsfs«v  \ « 
apartmente  and  allowed  him  a  simdar  peaaian  m  ttot  tiH 
he  save  to  Callot  the  engmver.  Alter  hving  sf««a  jm 
in  Florence,  SteUa  went  to  Borne,  to  I6tt,  and  mtnnd 
a  friendship  wiUi  Poossin,  ol  whom  ha  bacmss  tim  m 
imitator. 

While  in  Bone  he  waa,  by  aone  U  larhity  or  ninn^ 
standmg.  thrown  into  priaon,  and  while  in  laniaf  ke 
amused  nimself  with  drawing  on  the  waB,  in  chsmii.  Ot 
figure  of  the  Vbgin  with  the  infant  Jesaa  to  hsr  ansa  \ 
report  of  the  excellence  of  the  diawing  reuKhed  ite  K  ^ 
dinal  Barberini,  who  went  to  aae  it,  asd  ftam  itoc  tm  • 
lighted  lamp  was  suspended  ovci  it  and  the  p*nmi«  p^ 
formed  their  devotions  before  it 

In  16S4  SteUa  retorned  by  Vcidee  md  Wkm  is  Fnvs. 
with  the  intention  of  visiting  Sanin.  At  Mihn  ihev  ^r^ 
him  the  directorship  of  the  Academy  with  a  view  of  m««ii 
him  in  that  city,  but  his  object  waa  to  go  to  Spaia,  abii'"  >• 
had  been  invitod  by  tiie  ktoc.     GMImI  EiMre  k>«^ 

J- J  i_  ^^:^t^^  •..-  r_   p,^.    ^  uiy^Mut  tea  S«^ 

titinofn^terteAeUyw^ 
oriOOOftnaoL  Inrndhewdsonarf 
witii  tiie  erase  of  St  Mkhd  and  ««  einnted  to  Ha  M^  ^ 
principal  pafaiter  to  the  king.    He  dM  at  fWs  it  .tf 


succeeded  to  detaintog  him  In  Parte; 
ments  m  the  Louvre,  with  the  t 
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■II  the  ▼arious  articles  which  he  oontributed  to  the  *  Hermes,' 
tihe  '  Kunstblatt/  aiid  other  journals ;  and  to  Erach  and 
Griiber's  Encvdopsedia.  After  having  held  the  office  of 
proconsul  in  the  magistracy  of  Leipzig,  and  other  appoint- 
ments connected  with  the  town  government,  Stieglitz  retired 
finom  public  duties  in  1830,  though  he  retained  the  title  and 
distinction  of  proconsul ;  and  in  1834  the  ^jubilee '  or  fiftieth 
annivenary  of  his  obtaining  his  doctor's  degree  was  celebrated 
bj  his  townsmen,  and  a  silver  medal  was  struck  and  presented 
to  him  on  that  occasion.     He  died  July  17th,  1836. 

In  Forster's  '  Bauzuitung '  for  1838  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Stieglitz  accompanying  a  full  memoir  of  him,  which  we  have 
made  use  of  for  this  article. 

STIGLMAYER,  JOHANN  BAPTIST,  the  late  distin- 
gmshed  director  of  the  Royal  Brass-foundry  of  Munich,  was 
bom  October  18,  1791,  at  Fiirstenfeldbruck,  a  small  market^ 
town  near  Munich,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  blacksmith.  At  Fiirstenfeldbruck  is  an  old  convent  founded 
by  Ludwig  the  Strong,  of  Bavaria,  in  atonement  for  the  hasty 
execution  of  his  innocent  wife  Mary  of  Brabant,  in  1250. 
This  convent,  which  had  undergone  various  changes,  and  had 
been  at  various  times  extensively  decorated,  was  the  school 
and  academy  of  the  barefooted  blacksmith's  son,  though  in 
his  time  it  was  a  military  stable  for  foals  (Militiir-fohlenhof). 
It  contained  stucco  decorations  by  £.  Asam,fresoos  by  Appiani, 
statues  bv  Roman  Boos,  and  other  works  of  the  last  century. 
This  building,  as  already  observed,  was  Stiglmayer's  academy, 
and  his  collection  of  prints  were  the  woodcuts  of  a  book  on 
natural  history,  which,  with  a  catechism  and  prayer-book,  con- 
stituted the  whole  library  of  his  father.  These  woodcuts  and 
the  decorations  of  the  convent  were  diligently  copied  by 
Stiglmayer,  who,  after  many  untiring  visits  (he  was  obliged 
to  go  duly  for  milk),  at  length  ventmred  to  introduce  himself 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment,  Herr  Pfeiffisr, 
who  he  had  heard  was  not  only  himself  a  draftsman,  but  pos- 
sessed also  a  collection  of  prints.  Pfeifier  admired  the  boy's 
energy,  and  gave  him  some  regular  elementary  instruction  in 
design.  After  this  he  was  placed  by  his  parents  with  a  gold- 
smith at  Munich,  of  the  name  of  StreissI,  and  he  attend^  in 
^e  meanwhile  the  holiday  school  (Feiertagssdiule),  in  which 
he  obtained  the  first  prize  for  industry  and  good  conduct, 
amounting  to  100  florins  (8  guineas),  by  which  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  M.  Leprieur,  the  director  of  the  Bavarian  mint, 
who  from  this  time  took  much  notice  of  Stiglmayer,  procured 
him  admission  into  the  academy  in  1810,  and  became  in  a 
manner  his  patron.  From  the  date  of  his  admission  into  the 
academy,  he  pursued  the  regular  course  of  study  requisite 
for  a  statuary  and  sculptor,  and  at  the  same  time  practised 
seal  and  meclal  engraving.  He  was  very  successful  in  1814 
in  a  medal  with  Von  Langer,  the  director  of  the  Academy, 
on  one  side,  and  Moses  making  the  water  flow  from  the  rock 
on  the  other,  for  which  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  engravers 
of  the  mint,  and  he  was  sent  in  1819,  at  the  king's  expense, 
to  Italy  to  complete  his  studies. 

It  was  in  Rome  that  Stiglmayer's  great  patron,  Ludwig, 
the  present  King  of  Bavaria  (then  crown  prince),  flrst 
became  cognizant  of  his  high  abilities,  and  appears  himself  to 
have  directed  Stiglmayer's  attention  principally  to  metal- 
founding,  in  preparation  for  his  own  great  undertakings 
already  projected  by  him.  In  reference  to  this  future  occu- 
pation Stiglmayer  repured  to  Naples  to  witness  the  casting  of 
the  bronze  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  III.,  to  be 
directed  by  Francesco  Righetti  and  his  son  Luigi,  from  the 
model  by  Canova;  the  Italian  sculptor's  reserve  and  jealousy 
however  rendered  Stiglmayer's  jouraey  in  vain  as  regarded 
its  principal  object ;  he  did  not  allow  him  to  see  the  casting. 
But  in  another  respect  he  was  fully  recompensed ;  after  con- 
siderable trouble  he  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  smelting- 
oven  in  his  cellar,  and  having  procured  the  assistance  of' 
Beccali,  an  experienced  founder,  then  to  be  found  in  few 
even  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  he  undertook  the 
casting  of  several  works  himself.  The  first  wholly  iiuied, 
but  the  second,  a  cast  irom  Thorwaldsen's  bust  of  Ludwig 
I.,  then  crown  prince,  was  completely  successful,  so  much 
so,  that  the  journeyman,  Pasquali,  in  his  ecstacy  kissed  the 
lips  of  the  bust  before  they  were  cool,  and  seriously  buunt  his 
own.  After  casting  a  few  other  works,  and  thus  perfecting 
his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  art,  he  left  iMaples  for 
Germany,  but  on  his  road  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in 
with  some  banditti  who  robbed  him  even  of  his  sketdi-books. 
He  returned  to  Munich  in  1822,  but  was  at  this  time  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  his  capacity  as  engraver  for  the  mint,  and 
on  some  unimportant  works  of  sculpture  for  the  new  SoUptiire 


Gallcoy  or  Glyptothek  then  in  progress.  To  the  bm^U^ 
this  time  belong  that  in  commemoration  of  the  narrngt  <<{  ti- 
Qiieen  of  Prussia,  for  the  minister  Von  Zeotaer,  idu  tt* 
historical  medal  of  the  Royal  family  of  Bsvaria.  Amon;  a 
busts  were  those  of  King  Maximilian  I.  and  the  Q..^ 
Theresa,  Count  Dorring,  the  ministers  Baron  Voo  ^•:r\ 
and  Lerchenfeld,  Bishop  Streber,  and  others. 

In  1824  he  conmienoed  preparations  for  his  gnat  m-i 
of  metal  castings,  and  from  this  time  he  wss  excli:*;*' , 
employed  in  founding  the  numerous  monumental  worii* »:.  ' 
have  been  executed  for  Ludwig  I.,  the  present  Kicr  '* 
Bavaria,  some  of  which  are  the  most  extennre  casti:»'«  •/ 
modem  times.  In  order  to  be  as  weU  prepared  st  y^>  * 
for  his  arduous  tasks  previous  to  casting  any  great  monuc". 
he  visited  Berlin  in  1824,  to  witness  the  casliDgof  Riv:i 
statue  of  Bliicher,  by  Reisinger,  who  showed  hin  evm'  >; 
in  his  power.  Stiglmayer's  great  activity  cooneotvri  t  i 
the  reign  of  Ludwig  I.,  in  1826,  in  the  roondiy  esu)>.«  v 
and  afterwards  much  enlarged  by  the  king,  expreadj  f  /  • 
own  numerous  undertakings  in  that  importut  branch'  of  tr: 
and  he  left  many,  and  the  most  connderable  still  unitr  *  -: 
at  his  death.  ^  was  created  in  1839  Knigfatof  the  Ban-B- 
order of  St.  Michael. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  Isboois  r-frcis  I  • 
own  designs — ^tne  monument  to  the  Brazillisfl  cfaikirrL  J.- 
and  Isabella,  and  the  reclining  figure  of  Uie  Fnuil<>)D  V  n 
Mamilich,  in  the  cemetery  at  Munich ;  the  monunv^:  >' 
Maximilian  I.,  in  Bad  Kreuth  ;  and  themoottoent  of  thr  \^^' 
ingofOtto,  kinffof  Greece,  from  his  mother  Tbrit^t,  ,;  -. 
of  Bavaria,  at  Aiblinff :  after  Schwanthaler— the  tueWe  rti  •  > 
flre-gilded  statues  of  the  ancestors  of  the  King  of  Batir^ :  - 
feet  high,  set  up  in  the  new  throne-room  of  the  pslacc  of  M  u:  ^ 
the  statue  of  General  Bekkers  for  his  monument  io  Mj:  < 
the  colossal  monumental  fieures  of  Jean  Paul  in  Bi}^ .  \ 
Mozart  in  Salzburg,  the  Margrave  Frederic  of  Brmdi^   *: 
in  Erlangen,  and  the  Grand-Duke  Ludwig  of  Daniista«ii  .- 
the  ffilt  bronze  pieces  of  table-service,  with  dengns  fr"*  : ' 
Nibdungen  and  Amelungen,  for  the  crown-priooe  of  Ik«.  \ 
after  Thorwaldseo — the  statue  of  Schiller  at  Stuttc jmit  .-  i 
the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  elector  lisximi!:*;  I   ^ 
Bavaria,  at  Munich :  and,  after  Ranch,  the  monument  o'K  i 
Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  before  the  theatre  at  M 
He  executed    ahw    the  following   architectural  cs5t<  v 
models  made  in  the  foundry,  chiefly  from  the  d4^::< 
Von  Klenze ;  the  obelisk,  100  Bavarian  feet  bigb,  m  •  -- 
memoration  of  the  30,000  Bavarians  who  fell  in  thr  K  .- 
sian  campaign  of  Napoleon  in  1812;   the  broozr  r*?'*  ' 
the  GlyptoUiek  and  the  Walhalla ;  the  grest  coo«ti'  * 
column  at  Gaibach  ;  the  interior  pediments  of  thf  V^  &•  -  j. 
with  the  northern  deities ;  the  gilded  candelabra  in  thr  -  i 
throne-room  in  Munich ;  the  monument  to  the  brew  <  <  •  '• 
lander,  who  fell  at  Sendling,  in  the  cemeterv  ai  Mu- 
and  the  tomb  of  Ring  Maximilian  in  the  royal  vaulu  i  ( .'^ 
tengruft)  at  Munich,  after  a  design  by  the  architect  Zx- . 
Besides  the  above  works,  which  are  completed,  are  tU 
lowing  important  monuments  which  were  m  pmr>-«  <*• 
Stiglmayer  s  death : — the  colosail  statue  of  Goethe,  tu-  \  r.- ; 
fort,  after  the  model  by  Schwanthaler ;  and  from  th<^  r 
of  the  same  sculptor,  the  enormous  colossal  flgure  of  Ha  i-- 
neariy  sixty  feet  high,  to  be  olaoed  before  the  B«>4:«' 
temple  of  tame,  or  Ruhmeshalle  (now  in  prc^:re#«  ir.  '■ 
suburbs  of  Munich,  and  which  will  be  completed  in  l** >     '' 
is  the  largest  statue  in  the  world,  measuring,  with  its  i*''^  *'* 
eighty  feet;  also,  by  Schwanthaler,  the  momimeot  '* 
late  Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  with  a  pedesfcal  and  four  a)   * 
fiffures  of  the  four  circles  of  the  dukedom  \  and  the  sut  - 
Alardials  Tilly  and  Wrede,  for  the  new  marshals*  Lv.' '  ' 
-Feldherrohalle  at  Munich ;  and  casts  from  TenenniV  n.* 
of  the  statues  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  for  N^i  -^^  -* 
of  Bolivar,  for  Bolivia,  in  Soath  America. 

Stiglmayer  died  March  2,  1844,  on  the  ^y  on  v^v'  ' 
statue  of  Goethe  was  cast  by  his  nephew  and  ass<unt  > '  '* 
dinand  Miller.  Stiglmayer  had  surored  from  iJIm*  '" 
years  previous  to  his  death,  and  many  supposed  it  w  ;•  . 
to  the  unhealthy  system  of  gilding  by  fire ;  but  be  (i  '* 
cancer  in  the  stomach,  which  Brc»lau,  the  kior's  }^y  - 
had  previously  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  his  iUuess. 

{kwiJMany  1844  ;  Soeltl,  mUmie  Kw^  a  Mi»c^ « 

STIGMA'RIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  aUied  w  U  >  • 
diacesB.     Its  dichotomous  branches  lie  most  fineaorotU  '. 
beds  of  coal,  whether  Sigillarise  stand  over  these  l*^*  -' 
not.     It  is  most  abundant  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  troe  '«> 
formation,    (Brongniart.) 
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■»▼  Mioitly  review  a  Mnall  Mriai  of 
■ad  Mndttooes  amoged  in  a 


nplea  of  limMtones 
Miaeiice.  None  are 
mentioiied  except  eoch  as  hare  bean  oztenaiTelj  osed.  Thoee 
which  are  not  really  frecrtone  or  which  have  not  been  found 
tolerably  durable  are  indoaed  in  parentheaia. 


CttnoKMC  Sanen  ftone  used  in 
Stcmehenge.  A  wdind 
man.  It  hardens  on  the 
•orftoe  bjezpoeore. 


(The  fteeetaoe  of  Snrrey ; 
a  mixed  maa.  It  has 
decayed  in  the  cimrehes 
of  London.) 

The  'calcareous  grit,' as 
it  is  called,  of  Yorkshire. 
It  is  a  mixed  mass  (with 
little  or  no  carbonate  of 
lime).  It  is  used  at 
Dnnoombe  Park;  har- 
dens by  exposure. 

The  *  Kelloway '  rock  of 
Yorkshire:  a  soft  mixed 
mass»  Tenr  slightly  cal* 
careens ;  hardens  by  ex- 
posure. Durable  in  the 
Tidnxty  of  Hacknen. 

The  ferraginous  sandstone 
of  the  inferior  oolite :  a 
mixed  mass;  is  much 
used  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  b  often 
fbund  in  old  churches 
well  preserved,  e.  g. 
Northamptonshire. 


The  new  red-sandstone 
of  Penrith,  mixed,  dura- 
ble in  the  old  CasUe, 
Giant's  grare,  ke.  (Other 
specimens  of  finer  grain 
are  amooa  the  wont 
atones  of  tne  kinadom.) 
A  light  colourecf  sorg 
called  *Keuper,'  quar 
ried  near  the  Malvern 
Hills,  is  durable. 
Paleosoie  (Few  of  the  sandstones  of 
the  ooal-tbnnation  are  of 
much  durability,  though 
mnny  are  of  great  bcau^.) 
In  the  lowest  part  of  the 
coal  strata  are  good  firm, 
rather  coarse^swnedt 
Bixtarea,as  near  Leeds: 
and  below  these  the  weU 
known  millstone^t, 
the  base  of  the  nortbeni 
coal-fields.  This  stone 
was  used  by  the  Britons 
and  Romans  in  the  north 
of  England.  In  the 
natural  roeks  of  Brim- 
haas,  the  Deril's  Arrows 
of  Bofoogfabridge,  and 
the  abbeya  of  ifirkslaU 
and  Poontaiai^  it  baa  not 
weUnMted  the  ataMa- 
plMfC}  bat  iti  deeay  is 
alow. 


(The  fresh  water  lime- 
stone of  the  Isle  of 
WijAt,  and  the  crag  of 
Sunolk  are  used,  but  are 
not  fipsestone.) 

(The  white  chalk,  tibondi 
not  durable,  is  used,  it 
is  a  mix^d  mass.) 

The  coneretumary  oolites 
of  Purbeck  and  Po^^ 
land,  of  very  uneoual 
quality;  some  durable^ 
as  the  castle  at  Wey- 
mouth. Whitehall  is  an 
example  of  decay  in 
Portland  stone. 

(The  oolite  of  Osfiwd; 
concretionafy,  but  not 
generally  durable.) 


The  oolites  of  Bath,  the 


ory  of  the  daas.  Ketton 
stone^  which  appears 
durable^  is  a  mam  of 
fflobnlar  coneretiona. 
Bath  slone  is  partly  even 
in  texture,  and  partly 
'rag*  or  uneven.  The 
Utter  was  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  the  moat 
durable.  Baniack  stone 
is  like  It,  and  is  very 
durable  in  churches  near 
Stamford.  Much  of  the 
oolite  of  lincolnshlre  is 
very  good,  and  its  grains 
are  immersed  in  dear 
calcareons  qaur.  The 
Romans  quarried  it  at 
Ancaster.  The  same  tfta 
cemented  oolite  occun 
in  other  conntiea. 


The  magnesian  limestone^ 
a  oTfttattixed  mass, 
varies  m  iti  eompaetmm. 
It  variea  also  in  texture, 
nxnn  a  connised  agcre- 
gadon  of  crfstaumed 
srains,  to  a  sauU  cdlu- 
lar  texture^  the  walls  of 
the  cells  being  composed 
of  small  crystals;  and 
finally  to  a  largely  cellu- 
lar mass,  the  utentices 
of  the  cells  bdnff  either 
comnactlT  ciystaUiaed  or 
filled  with  a  aoft  earthy 
mass.    In  fi] 


of  thia  atone,  aa  those 
of  Maaafleld,  Bolaofer, 


Haddersfteld,  the  dmi- 
caiconatitntion  is  neariy 
the  same  (one  atom  of 
carbonate  of  lime  to  one 
atom  of  carbonate  of 
magneda),  and  It  is  In 
the  mode  of  aggregation 
that  wears  to  seek  the 


efikiv} 

daiaUift  4 
thcM  to  nevh  sH  ^ 
other 


In  the  series  of 
abote  the  moontsin- 
limeatone  of  DerbysUre, 
the  sandstone  m  Ae 
▼idnity  of  Chatrvorth 
and  Darley  Dale  is  re> 
Bsarkahle.  Firm,  of  good 
texture  and  colour,  and 
very  extensivdy  de- 
posited;  its  use  at  Chats- 
worth  and  Buxton  hsa 
made  it  well  known.  It 
is  generally  durable,  but 
particular  cases  of  ftllure 
oceur.  Stones  of  nearly 
corresponding  age  and 
of  great  duruulity  have 
been  mnch  quarried  near 
Barnard  Castle  and 
Bowes. 


In  oondderiag  even  the  few< 
mixed,  ooocratioiiary,  and  cfystalUiM  taxtBraa,ssmaef«hiia 
are  durable,  others  perishing.  Mixtm  of  very  aaanni  w 
Tery  dissimilar  parts,  as  millatooe-grit ;  ouiiunthns  mhi  Isw 
earthy  textnrea  b  their  interaticea,  aa  aoaa  oolilie  fiBsMan. 
ciystalliaationa  which  do  not  prodooo  rowpaemaM,  ss  m  tm§ 
magnealan  limestooea, — are  not  In  ganafnl  danbla.  Batsfal 
mixtures,  aa  the  Sarsen  sandttoae,  tke  OaigWih  sindNM, 
and  some  moontain^liniestooea ;  eooowCioBa  of  adharaai  fir 
bulea,  aa  the  oolite  of  Ketton ;  eoacretioBa  of  gUalcse 
by  eparry  mtersticea.  aa  the  oolite  of  Anenrtar ;  and 
sations  with  uniformly  adherent  gi«iaa,  aa  fai  the  i  _ 
limestone  of  Bolsover,  these  appear  to  be  daaUs.'  TW 
microaoope  may  determine  in  many  caaes  bataesa  ese  am 
and  the  other.  Additional  eridenea  any  ha  obiMned  bv  a> 
poeinff  masaea  of  atone  to  finost  and  iimshine,  ram  md  ewi 
to  imbibition  of  aalts  which  expand  in  cfyatalBatka,  ad  n 
And  there  reMona  one  fcrthcrdM  i: 


evidence  more  important  than  all  the  real^and  that  is  flp» 
rimee.  By  obaenring  how  the  variona  sanditnafi  mi  m^ 
stones  hare  behafed  in  caatlea  and  abbeya,  and  charchBt.  «t 


abbeya,( 
may  attmn  with  the  highest  probability  a  eorrect  i 
their  intrinsie  duiibili^. 

The  oommissionerB  (Mr.  Barry,  Sir  H.  De  la  Bschi;«i 
Dr.  W.  Smith)  who  reported  on  the  choice  of  stoae  fcria* 
construction  of  the  New  Houaea  of  PariJawsnt,  hate  i 


none  of  these  conaideratiooa,  and  their  report,  ccrtnali  at 

moat  Taluable  doonmeot  which  haa  ever  appaarad  sn  tknn^ 

ject,  embodiea  a  great  naaa  of  sainable 

on  the  moat  famooa  qaamea;  neonrate 

remarkable  boildinga  wBieh  were 

chenucal  analyiea  end  mechanicali 

The  atrength  of  aeveral  aorta  of 

weight  ncceasary  to  be  applied  lor 

appears  below : — 


Sandatonea  .  • 

.  .  .60 

111 

88* 

106 

66 
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48 

70 

88 

71 
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The  asterisk  is  pbeed  to  two  anbefiL    Oaeiaftnir*' 

aandstone  of  Darley  Dude,  which  boiw  the  giinii*  ««^ 
prenoos  to  the  firrt  firaetnra,  and  die  eihar  to  iht  £itia 'vf 
whidi  bore  the  greatest  weight  bcfae  erashfaf  (■»  -v 
hardly  be  an  aTcrage  specimen  of  the  asonr).  (K 
specimens  aelceted,  the  ^tooe  mott  ahsM^aa  ef  ^ 
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h»  WM  choten  a  member  of  CoHgrem,  at  repretcntative  of  the 
fawT  South  Diftrict.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  a*  a 
politician  and  a  forenaic  debater.  In  November,  1811,  he 
was  appointed  an  Aisociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Umted  Slates:  'The  jurisdiction  of  this  court/  says 
the  authority  already  dted,  *  both  original  and  appelate, 
embraced  an  infinite  Tarietj  of  subjects.  It  had  lo  administer, 
besides  the  municipal  laws  of  the  States,  the  common,  and 
much  of  the  statute  law,  as  well  as  the  system  of  equity 
lurisprudence  of  En^and ;  it  had  to  administer  parts  of  the 
law  of  Spun,  and  of  the  code  cinl  adopted  in  the  State  of 
Lonmana.  Again,  it  reviewed  the  final  sentences  of  courts 
deciding  questions  of  maritime  and  priae  law.  Its  decisions, 
therefore,  would  be  of  still  greater  and  more  ^eral  import- 
ance, for  they  would  contribute  to  the  exposition  of  the  law 
of  nations.  The  peculiarities  which  in  some  important 
particulars  distingubh  the  local  laws  of  the  different  States 
also  rrauired  a  correct  application  of  the  principles  which 
determmed,  when  any  case  presented  a  conflict  of  those  laws, 
the  law  which  ought  to  be  selected  and  gorem  the  decision  of 
the  ease/  These  special  advantages  were  an  addition  to  the 
opportunities  which  the  seneral  character  of  the  legal  pno- 
oee  of  America  afibrdeo,  to  one  able  to  grapple  with  the 
sohject,  to  treat  the  philosophy  of  international  law  with  a 
wine  view  to  its  practical  application.  The  American  law- 
yers having  to  deal  with  a  syrtem  of  which  the  roots  were 
diversified,  although  undoubtedly  the  law  of  England  formed 
the  principal  proportion ;  requiring  to  adapt  ueir  jpractice 
to  toe  nftitoal  relations  of  the  citizens  of  several  states, 
each,  to  a  great  extent,  entitled  to  make  its  own  indepcn* 
dent  code  of  laws,  while  all  were  bound  together  by  a  mutual 
tie,  and  the  usual  means  of  finding  redress  where  there  were 
important  legal  conflicts—force — was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  their  Union;  inheriting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  spirit  of  the  strict  interpretation  of  precedent  which 
is  so  dear  to  English  lawyers,  and  living  among  a  free 
people,  whose  institutions  could  not  easily  oe  bent  to  meet 
expediency — ^it  was  clear  that  the  American  bar  aflbrded 
the  best  opportunity  for  inquiries  regarding  international 
law  on  practieal  principles,  whenever  a  genius  sufficient  for  the 
task  should  there  appear.  It  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Stoqr,    whose   *  Commentaries  on  the  Conflicts  of  Laws,' 

CMtshed  in  1884,  have  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
re  carried  his  reputation  over  all  Europe.  Even  in  Eng- 
hmd,  where,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  domestic  le^ 
literature,  that  of  other  countries  is  less  esteemed  than  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Sootiaad,  Story's  work  has  obtained 
a  high  reputation ;  and  on  the  occarion  of  his  being  expected 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Britain,  which  bad  health  prevented,  the 
masten  of  the  benches  of  the  Inns  of  court  in  London  resolved 
to  invite  him  to  a  public  entertainment  He  wrote  several 
other  legal  treatises— one  on  the  law  of  Agency,  in  1839; 
on  the  law  of  Partnenbip,  In  1841 ;  and  on  tiie  law  of  Bills 
of  Exchange,  hi  1848.  In  1880,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
newly  founded  chair  of  mrisprudenoe  in  Harvard  Univerritr. 
It  was  during  the  time  tnat  ne  held  this  professorship  that  ne 
wrote  bis  nuneroos  legal  treatises ;  which  besides  those  men- 
tioned above  oompremmd  a  work  on  the  Law  of  Bailments, 
one  on  Equity  Junsprudence,  and  a  work  on  Equity  Plead- 
ing.   He  died  on  the  10th  September,  1846. 

(Lam  Menem,  No.  VI.  866-880;  American  AJmaaae, 
1846.) 

STOWELL,  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  BARON,  was  tiie 
elder  brother  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  William  Scott,  coalfitter,  of  Newcastie,  bv  his  second 
wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  Henry  Atkinson,  wno  was  of  the 
same  profcasioo.  [£ij>oir,  Eabi*  of,  P.  C.  S.]  He  was 
bom  on  tiie  17th  of  October,  1746  (O.S.)  at  Hewortii, 
a  vilhge  oo  the  Tyne,  about  three  miles  below  New- 
casue,  and  in  the  county  of  Durham,  to  which  his  mother 
had  been  sent  a  few  days  before,  in  the  apprehension  excited 
bv  the  advance  of  the  Scotch  rebel  army  after  the  battle  of 
PrealoQpans.  Egress  in  an^  coasmon  way  bemg  impracti- 
eable,tMyhad  been  obliged,  it  b  refarted,  to  hoist  her  hi  a  sort 
of  basket  over  the  town  wall,  which  then  ran  along  the  ouay, 
senaratiBf  Mr.  Scott's  house  in  Love  Lane  from  the  nver, 
where  a  boat  was  u  readuiess  to  receive  her.  At  Ueworlh 
she  was  safely  delivwad  of  twms ;  William,  and  m 
who  was  named  Baittra  nd  died  minfency. 

Williaa  was  educated  with  hb  two  younger  brothers, 
Henry  and  John,  at  the  Royal  Graounar^hool  of  Newcastie, 
under  the  Reverend  Hugh  Mobes.    Mobes  b  aaid  to  have 

I  priadpaUy  Instramental  in  getting  both  WllUam  lad  John 


sent  to  college.  William  entered  the  UaivcfflNy  of  (MM  • 
February,  1761,  standing  for  and  otHaini^^  a  sehoWAiB  # 
Corpus  Cbrlsti  College,  for  which  the  drriimslsnn  eftoU- 
ing  been  born  in  the  county  of  Durham  rendsied  him  cfrc'"* 
Having  taken  hb  Bachelor's  decree  on  the  tOih  ef  N». 
vember,  1764,  he  was  on  the  18tk  of  the  fallovmg  mmn 
elected  a  Probationary  Fellow  of  Uaivcnnty  CoBcfe :  mk  t 
is  remarkable  that  for  hb  eligibility  on  thb  nrrssiiM  liicwp 
he  was  again  indebted  to  the  accident  of  fab  bsiaf  a  asfcw  U 
Durham.  He  was  now  alao  elected  by  the  asms  mnK?  i 
College  tutor  in  the  room  of  the  already  eiitbriti^  ha^v^ 
William  (afterwarda  Sir  William)  JoMa,  who  had  fwtMif 
left  Oxford  for  the  metropolb.  ^  1797  he  took  hk  aiaam 
degree ;  and  in  Ma^,  1773,  he  proceeded  B.C.  L«  kmc 
by  thb  time  determined  upon  foUowing  the  nrnfianiM  af  m 
advocate  at  Doctors*  Commona.  He  had  avesdv,  m'fk  % 
view  to  the  study  of  the  law,  entered  bimaelf  at  tiw  MiA^ 
Temple,  in  June,  1763.  He  was  detaiofd  at  the  CuvifM? 
however  a  few  Tenra  longer  than  he  otberwbe  woaM  kr« 
been  by  being  elected  in  1774  by  the  asembemof  eoa«sana 
after  a  contest,  to  the  office  of  CanwJtsi  Reader  el  Aaeng 
Ubtory.  The  lectures  which  he  driivcted  b  Uibepsr^ 
attracted  crowded  aodiences,  and  brooghi  him  faito  bi4  md 
wide  reputation.  It  b  said  thitf  they  atill  exbt  b  ansa* 
acnpt. 

At  last,  in  1776,  he  retired  from  the  office  efCsflymsr 
but  he  still  continued  to  reside  at  the  Uaivenity  till  afer  b 
had  taken  hb  degree  of  D.C.L.,  which  he  did  m  ITTf.  (% 
thb  occasion,  in  the  Univertity  phraaai,  he  went  eai  pmA 
compounder,  which  meana  that  he  paid  the  higher  fen  n* 
acted  from  gnduateo  worth  90OL  ^jfear.  He  M,  m  4nk. 
saved  money  from  hb  incoase  as  Folow,  and  hb  tmmeAy 
increasing  receipts  durinf  the  twelve  years  that  be  btb  tif 
offioeof  College  tutor;  hut  it  b  to  he  remcmbend  iftm  b 
had  also  inherited  a  conaidersble  propeHy  from  k*  labr 
who  died  in  1776.  It  was  probably  the  mdipiaiiwH  • 
which  he  was  thus  raiaed  that  determined  him  Id  m«(i  W 
employment  as  a  college  tutor ;  hut  it  nppeaia  that  oU  Mr. 


Scott's  wealth  waa  not  quite  ao  great  an  it  has  hasn 
be  by  Mr.  Twiss  in  the  first  and  aeco    ~     " 


ef  hn*Ui 
of  Lord  Eldon.'    He  left  aomewhal  lean  thn  fO,O0Qi 

He  now  entered  at  Doctors'  ComoMoa,  and  psmsi  ■» 
other  year  partly  In  Oxford,  partly  in 
bein^  that  no  one  ahali  nractiae  as  an  nd 
pimtion  of  that  spaos  or  tune  after  hia  i 
cordingly  b  called  hb  year  of  alienee.  Dr. 
to  Uie  bar  in  February,  1780.  He  \ 
Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Doctora'  Coma 
Surteea  in  one  place  in  November,  1779,  in  ( 
till  Uie  spring  of  1760  {Sketdk,  pp.  36  and  61).  Sa  oHt 
however  u  in  December,  1776,  he  had  been  clecbd  a  swabr 
of  thefamoua  Literary  Club^  having  been  ambJy  iudibil  kr 
that  dbtinction  to  the  fhvour  of  Dr.  Jobnaosi.  to  whsm  h»  kii 
been  mtroduced  in  University  College  by  their  cemmaa  frmd 
Chambem,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  and  now  a  judn  b  late 
Scott  aoon  became  a  favourite  with  Jofaimon,  wham  kv  lal 
accompanied  from  Newcastle  to  Edinhnwh,  when  iht  hOi* 
set  out  on  hb  tour  to  tiie  Hebrklea,  m  0ie  antaan  fi  ITTl 
With  the  patrona^  of  Johnaon,  and  hb  own  'cbkafc^* 
qualities,  Scott  rspidly  made  hb  way  to  ffislbMtiaB  b  ihe  ■■! 
intellectual  aodety  of  the  Englbh  capital. 

Hb  talents  and  Icaminir,  and  the  faptaiian  ht  M 
brought  from  the  University,  brought  Urn  a  bfft  snrorr 
in  his  profession  from  hb  first  entnmen  npen  it  Aai  ta 
succem  u  an  Advocate  in  ao  long  timn  lad  to  prnmsn^ 
In  1766  he  waa  appointed  to  the  offiee  of  Regbaar  if  m 
Court  of  Facultiea.  In  1786  tiie  Bbbap  of  Luniha  mfmii^ 
hhn  Judge  of  tiie  Consbtory  Court;  asid  Urn  Afiliiiiii  ^ 
Canterbury,  hb  Vicar^knenl,  or  Officml  PHmiH.  laib 
\  year  he  waa  nsade  Ad voeste^Csnarol,  mid  knifbiM.  mtf 
also  nominated  a  Privy  Cminciller.     la  1796  he  «w 


nominated  by  tiie  archbbhop  Master  of  the  Fa 

nally,  in  1796,  he  waa  made  Judge  of  the  High  CM  ^ 

Admiralty. 

Meanwhile,  after  having  in  1760  baaa  ilimiinlsiii  «  k« 
expectation  of  being;  aent  fato  parfiaasant  aa  r 
the  University  of  Oxibrd,  and  havi^  benai 
acratiny  in  1764,  when  he  had  bean  retni 
he  had  been  a  aeeoad  tiaw  retaraed  ht  ll 
rough,  hi  1790,  through  the  lufiaaate  aC 
patron,  tiie  Earl  of  Badaor.  He  w«  afab  ukaasd  kr 
Downton  to  the  next  pariiameat,  whbli  mat  in  Vfk  J: 
last  in  March,  1601,  oa  a  vaeaaey  deemrbv  ^  fit  iMiMfl^ 
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of  their  age,  era  two  of  the  most  intcretting  picturet  u  the 
EuroDewi  oollectkms.  The/  were  at  one  tiae  attributed  to 
Memiing,  whoae  woriLt  thev  aomewhat  reiemble ;  their  hie- 
torjr  however  ia  now  well  known,  as  thejr  and  their  maalar 
are  mentioned  in  aoiae  MS.  Anoala  and  Antiquities  of  Loo- 
vain  disooYered  by  M.  do  Bast.  The  pictures  were  pre- 
aerred  at  Louvain  until  1827. 

These  pictures  are  called,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  gallery 
of  therKinsr  of  Holland,  the  firM  and  second  pictures  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  and  the  Empress  Mary.  Their  subject  is 
from  a  story  of  the  old  chronicles  of  Louvain,  called  the 
Golden  Leoend ;  the  event  took  place  in  985.  The  Empe- 
ror Otho  III.,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Borne,  con- 
demned at  Modena  one  of  hb  courtiers,  an  Italian  count,  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  from  the  empress 
(which  was  false),  that  he  had  attempted  her  honour.  The 
count  was  beheaded,  lyit  immediately  afterwards  his  widow, 
with  his  head  on  one  arm  and  a  red-hot  iron  which  she  holds 
with  impunity  in  her  other  hand  (an  infallible  proof  of  her 
husband  s  innooenoe),  on  her  knees  supplicates  the  emperor 
for  justice.  The  emperor,  being  convinced  by  the  fire  ordeal 
of  the  count's  innocence,  orders  the  empren  to  be  burnt  at 
the  stake. 

From  this  tradition  Stuerbout  pamted  two  pictures  for  the 
Town-hall  of  Louvain  in  1468,  on  wood,  each  117  inches 
French,by86;  the  figures  are  about  the  sise  of  life.  In  the 
first  picture  the  emperor  is  listening  to  the  Mse  aocuastiott 
of  the  empress,  and  the  count  is  being  led  out  in  his  shirt  to 
exeoutioo ;  the  actual  beheading  is  represented  in  the  distance. 
In  the  second  picture  the  widow  b  kneeling  before  the  em- 
peror with  the  head  of  her  husband  and  the  red-hot  iron  in 
tier  hand,  and  in  the  distance  of  this  piece  the  empress  is 
being  burnt  at  the  stake ;  in  both  pictures  are  various  attend- 
ants. The  execution  is  in  the  sfyle  of  the  Van  Eyck  school, 
and  is  extremely  elaborate,  cepedally  in  the  second  {Heoe, 
which  is  superior  to  the  first 

These  pictures  were  fixed  on  the  wainscoting  of  the  Justice- 
ball  at  Louvain,  and  by  each  was  a  pannel  containing  an  ex- 
planation of  the  subjects  m  the  Flemish  language,  and  in  gold 
Gothic  letters.  They  were  very  dirty,  and  fast  q>nroaching 
decay,  when  in  1827  they  were  purchaied  for  a  small  sum  by 
the  late  Kinff  of  Holland,  who  presented  them  to  the  pre- 
sent king,  then  Prince  of  Orange.  They  were  removed 
to  and  restored  at  Brussels,  and  were  in  the  collection  of 
the  Prinee  of  Orange  there,  until  1841,  when  they  were 


I  m  thehr  present  locality  at  the  Hague. 

In  the  above-mentioned  MS.  *Annales  et  Antiquity  de 
Louvain,'  it  is  staled  that  Dierick  Stuerbout  painled  these 
two  pictures  for  the  Council-hall  in  1468,  and  that  he  was 
paid  for  them  280  crowns.  In  the  same  MS.  it  is  stated 
that  Stuerbout  was  on  the  20th  of  May  of  the  same  year  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  picture  26  feet  long  by  12  high,  and 
another  of  the  Last  Judgment  6  feet  high  and  4  wide,  both 
for  the  sum  of  600  crowns.  What  has  become  of  these 
pictures  is  not  known :  they  have  probably  perished ;  but  if 
Stuerbout  died  in  1470,  the  larser  one  was  probably  never 
piainted ;  the  other  was  completed,  and  for  many  years  in  the 
rowa-hall.  Van  Mender  mentions  a  picture  by  Dirk  Van 
Hasrlem  whieh  he  saw  at  Leyden ;  in  the  centre  was  the 
head  of  Christ,  and  on  two  side^wings  the  heads  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul.  It  was  inscribed  as  follows  in  gold  letten  in 
Latin — *  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- two  years  afWr 
the  birth  of  Christ,  Dirk,  who  was  bom  at  Haarlem,  made 
me  at  Louvain.  Eternal  peace  abide  with  him.'  From  this  in- 
scription it  is  evident  that  the  Dirk  of  Louvain  mentioned  by 
Guioardini  in  his  *  Description  de  tons  les  Pays-Bas,'  Ant- 
werp, 1668,  is  the  same  as  Dirk  Van  Haariem,  though  that 
writer  mentions  them  as  two  painters.  Vasari  mentions 
Diric  da  Lovanio.  Stuerbout  must  have  resided  some  time 
at  Louvain.  He  was  also  from  his  style  probably  a  pupil  of 
John  Van  Eyck,  or  of  some  of  his  scholars.  These  two  great 
pictures  prove  that  Stnerhout  was  a  much  better  pamter  than 
man^  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  followers ;  the  proportions 
of  his  ficurea  are  better,  his  forms  fuller  and  better  modelled, 
and  his  heads  are  executed  with  less  rigidity  and  sharpness 
of  feature.  M.  Nieuwenhuys  and  others  give  1410  and  1470 
as  the  respective  dates  of  Stuerbout's  birth  and  death,  but 
how  the  information  is  acquired  is  not  stated ;  Van  Mender, 
whose  book  was  published  in  1604,  was  not  acquaintBd  with 
either.  They  appear  to  have  originated  with  Ottley,  who 
makes  some  ooi^iectures  on  the  matter  in  his  ^  Eariy  History 
ot  RncTuving.* 

(De  Bast,  ilcM9«rdb  &MMW  «r  dbs  .iKt,  Ghent,  188a ; 


P.  C.  S.] 


wenhuys,  /Issfi'yfiWi  dtia  Omi^nt  dm  TMmsv  dbJLM 
Ze  Raidm  P^^b^Bom,  1843.) 

8TYLOPS.    [SnsrsiFTBB^ 

8UBLEYRA8,  PIERRE,  a  < 
was  bom  atUaeain  1609.  His  k 
iras  his  first  matiwelor,  but  at  the  age  of  fiftssn  he  M  m 
son  to  Toulouse  and  pbeed  kam  with  AatsiM  Bndh  i 
painter  of  repntatiaB  in  that  part  of  Fiubobl  la  17SI  n 
went  to  Paris,  and  two  years  aAmwmda  ehiamad  ihs  pmi 
priie  for  painting  given  by  the  French  Atmkmj  ivspKmt 
oftheBrannSOTpnt  He  was  actwidingly  ssnt  ia  I7»  n 
Rome,  with  a  pension  from  the  then  gem— sm,  m4  b 
remained  there  the  remauider  of  his  lifoi,  and  aeaprsd  Sfiua 
reoutation.  In  1789  he  asamed  a  Roumb  lady,  llmm  fdn 
Tibaldi,  a  distinguished  onniature  painter,  andthiji  emfcit 
a  short  time  afterwards  elected  membsrs  of  the  mnfanv  d 
St  Luke.  Subleyna  wm  patroniaed  by  the  nonce  Ckmm 
XII.  and  Benedict  XIV..  by  seveiml  cantinabT^  m^  d 
the  Roman  nobility.  He  painted  Benedict*e  poMmt,  mi  sm 
commanded  bythat  pope  to  execute  one  ef  the  almrpieesihr 
St  Peters,  to  be  woffced  in  moaaie.  Tbedhetan,  sffse. 
senting  St  Bnnl  oelebnting  asam  belbre  the  FmpiisiV^m> 
who  is  aeiaed  with  a  famtmg  fit,  waa  finiahwi  m  1748,  mtf 
after  being  expoaed  in  St  Peter's  for  three 
removed  to  the  mosaic  offices,  and  completed  in  i 
the  dentil  of  Subleyrss.    He  died  at  Ronm  of  i 


imption  May  88,  1749,  aged  fifty. 

Iliere  are  several  ffaie  pictures  In- Suhieyiaa  in  Bemr  mi 
in  aome  odier  chieo  of  Italy,  and  a  few  in  Franee:  thnt  m 
eight  in  the  Louvre.  His  exeentian  was  delkma,  bat  h»  a» 
posed  well,  and  waa  an  agreeable  ookwrist  Heekhsdsfce 
plates ;  among  them  three  of  the  pictares  which  are  ia  ttt 
Louvre— the  Brsaen  Serpent  Mary  Magdaien  at  the  fbsi  sT 
Christ,  and  St  Bruno  reatoring  an  infant  to  life.  Thwt  a 
also  a  Holy  Faauly  by  him. 

(D'^mnville,  JMgi  dt  la  yit  deg  P^mtm,  te..  1 
Dumesnil,  PeuUn^Grmemr  Fnmtms.) 

8UBUL A'RIA  (fram  snMn,  an  nwl,  from  dm  fem  ^  ^ 
leaves),  a  senus  of  planti  belonginff  to  the  nataralenitf  Dm. 
fens  and  tlie  tribe  SuhukriesB.  Itnaa  anovalHihfanfimnmf 


oompreased  pouch,  with  boat>ahnped  valves. 

iS.  nowdiba,  Awl-wert,  is  a  little  aq 
fimciouiar  simple  white  fibrous  roots.  The  mdieal 
linear  and  awl-ohaped,  the  soapea  naked  i 
pedicels  filiform  and  bractiess.  It  ia  naaive  of  dm  esUw  mm 
of  Europe,  in  ditches,  kkea,  and  livalets  with  a  mvw 
grmvelly  bottom.  It  la  also  found  plentifnUy  in  thsaanfe^ 
England,  Sootiand,  mid  Inland.  Sir  W.HoeLvmrf  S^J  t 
Smith  agree  in  stating  that  the  fiowen  olwi^a  tmmtmm^ 
feet  under  water,  even  daring  the  time  they  aes  eafm*d  « 
that,  contrary  to  the  genesnl  rule,  fertilialian  masirts  fmn 
in  timt  element    This  curious  little  plant  only  veqahm  ti  k» 


planted  or  aown  in  a  pond  or  rivulet,  with  a  saniy  hmm.  w 
It  may  be  kept  m  a  pot  filled  with  amid  er  gwed,  atf  •■ 
plunaed  in  water. 

(Don,    GnrdoMr's  DkOmmr^; 
BritMBaUaw;  Burnett,  OnClinssef 

SUCCESSION.    Thk  is  alegJi 
Ronum  *  Successio,*  whieh  signifies  a 
another,  and  Successor  is  he  who 

The  Roman  term  signifies  a 


another  so  m  to  have  the  sanw  righla  and 

respect  to  prupen>  which  that  ot£er  had. 

successio  either  by  conung  into  the  place  of  a  m"^  htwr. 

or  by  becoBsing  the  siiewsaor  of  one  who  woadsai.    Ijme 

living,  one  instance  of  which  is  tbmBtmnmLmmmmmi^m 
to  the  Lex  Julia,  fiucoesmon  waa  ann  eithsr  Umvaiw 
Singular.  The  inalnoee  of  UmyefaarMDasadsn  (asr  miii^ 
sitatem)  which  Gains  (u.  97)  eowHraiai^  an  thehmar"^ 
a  person's  heres,  getting  the  poasaain  of  tim  kmm  el  tmt^- 
buyiuff  all  a  man  s  property,  adopting  n  pansn  by  ednp^s 
and  admitting  a  woasan  into  the  mmma  aa  a  wife;  m  d>  4 
which  eaaes  all  the  property  of  the  aevwalpamBBaeasHUirtd 
passed  atonoeto  the  pecaon  who  wns  made  hawmv  ftf  ^ 
Donorvm  posseosio,  or  bought  the  whole  \ 
another  by  i  ' 
of  singular 
nan's  will. 

The  term  Snooeaslon  ia  need  hmur  IsBMM.  Veifmt* 
the  succession  to  the  crown  or  the  rapal  m(^^«  ad  thsirw 
imptice  that  the  succemor  in  all  thn^ps  snppsssntt  ttepre^ 
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bravely  but  unsocoeasfully  disputed  by  the  Bavarians  near  Do- 
nauwerth.  Advantage  was  taken  of  their  suoceas  bv  the  allies 
to  ofifer  peace  on  favourable  terms  to  the  elector,  if  he  would 
withdraw  from  the  alliance  with  France.  The  advance  of 
Marchal  Tallard  with  a  French  army  of  30,000  men  deter- 
mined the  elector  upon  refusing  these  proposals ;  at  the  same 
time  Eugene  had  joined  Marlborough  with  20,000  men ;  the 
Prince  of  Baden,  whose  obstinacy  it  was  feared  might  derange 
thoir  plans,  was  sent  to  reduce  Ingoldstadt.  On  the  13th 
August  a  decisive  engagement  took  place,  which  terminated 
in  tlie  complete  defeat  of  the  French  and  Bavarians.  The 
details  of  thu  iroporUnt  battle  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
Bi.BNHmc  and  Mablbobougb,  P.  C. 

This  disaster  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Bavaria,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Imperialists,  and  the  elector  was  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  Rhine  with  the  French,  and  to  take  up  his 
position  at  Brussels.  In  Italy  and  Spain  the  French  obtained 
some  advantages,  which  however  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
Joss  of  the  important  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  on  the  24th  July,  1704.  [Gibbai.tar, 
P.  C] 

The  next  year,  1706,  the  Emperor  Leopold  died,  and  was 
aucceeded  by  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  wnose  character  for 
energy  and  determination  formed  a  favourable  contrast  with 
that  of  his  father.  After  some  hesitation,  he  decided  upon 
vigorously  pursuing  the  war  b  support  of  the  claims  of  his ' 
bmther  Charles,  who  the  year  previous  had  proceeded  to 
Spain,  and  had  already  been  acknowledged  as  king  in  Aragon, 
Catalonia,  and  Valencia.  Nothing  however  of  importance 
occurred  during  the  campaign  of  that  year;  the  Prince 
£ugene  was  sent  to  Italy  to  reorganize  the  army,  while  Marl- 
borough returned  to  Flanders  to  recruit  his  forces. 

In  1706  fresh  exertions  were  made  by  Louis  to  maintain 
en  army  in  Germany,  and  to  take  the  offensive  in  Savoy  and 
Flanders.  Accordingly  he  sent  into  Flanders  one  of  the 
finest  armies  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  war,  and  placed  it 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Villeroi.  The  imprudent 
ardour  of  this  general  proved  disastrous  to  his  projects ;  he  left 
ft  strong  position  which  he  had  taken  up  at  Louvain  to  give 
battle  to  Marlborough  on  the  plains  of  Ramilies  (May  22), 
which  resulted  in  his  complete  defeat.  [Ramilies,  P.  C] 
The  details  of  this  great  battle  will  be  found  in  the  article 
referred  to ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  fought  almost  on  the  site 
of  Waterloo,  by  which  name  it  has  often  been  designated, 
may  not  perhaps  be  generallv  known.  The  victory  at  Ra- 
milies secured  to  the  allies  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  while,  to  incrense  the  misfortunes  of  Louis,  his 
Marshal,  Marsin,  lost  the  oattle  of  Turin  against  Prince 
Eugene  (September  7) ;  a  defeat  which  was  followed  by  the 
loss  of  all  territories  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  French 
in  Italy.  [Eugene,  P.  C]  In  Spain  they  were  also  repulsed 
in  an  attack  upon  Barcelona ;  and  the  English  and  Portuguese 
entered  Madrid,  which  city  however  they  were  unable  to 
retain.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
was  offered  by  Louis  to  the  allies,  but  they  were  rejected 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  pensionary  Antony 
Ueinsius. 

In  1707  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Spanish  inheritance 
%ni8  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists  ana  their  allies,  while 
Lombardy  and  Flanders  had  already  been  secured  to  them  by 
the  battles  of  Turin  and  Ramilies.  Louis  at  this  time  deter- 
mined upon  a  diversion  in  his  plan  of  attack,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  imix>riant  consequences.  The  large  body  of 
traops  which  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  Italy  he  collected 
together,  and,  placing  them  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  [Bkewick,  James  Fitz- James,  Duke  of,  P.  C], 
sent  them  into  S|)ain  to  the  support  of  his  granHson.  On  the 
26th  April  a  most  decisive  victory  was  obtained  by  him  over 
the  English  and  Portuguese  under  the  Earl  of  Gal  way  and 
the  Marquis  Las  Minas  at  Almanza.  In  this  important  battle 
the  allies  sustained  a  loss  of  17,000  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoners ;  their  two  generals  were  withdrawn  from 
the  field  severely  wounded,  and  120  standards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  victory  of  Almanza  proved  the 
prelude  of  further  successes,  which,  joined  to  the  popularity 
of  hia  cause,  finally  ensured  the  throne  of  Spain  to  Philip  V. 
Aragon  and  Valencia  were  reduced  to  his  submission  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1707  the 
only  fiart  of  Spain  retained  by  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
Catalonia.  The  following  year  Prince  Eugene  once  more 
fofBDed  a  junction  of  his  forces  with  those  of  Marlborough, 
and  thus  united  gave  battle  to  the  French  army  under  the 
1  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Vendome  at  Oude- 


narde  (July  11,  1708),  which  terminatcsd  Sa  <he  i^mi 
the  French.  [OuDxaABDX,  P.  C]  After  this  yrkvan  }.> 
gene  besieged  and  took  the  strong  fortress  of  h\*vf'{  t « 
recovered  Ghent  and  Bruges.  In  Spain  nd  luir  i* 
French  obtained  some  success,  but  the  iMids  of  Ssnim'u  ^  4 
Minorca  surrendered  to  the  English  fleet  under  Adainl  U: . 
A  winter  of  unparalleled  aeverity  increased  the  dift'.-t 
under  which  the  French  king  laboured  in  parMriag  tbu  «. 
and  he  once  more  made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  alli^,  (^  r. 
ing  to  renounce  Spain,  India,  Milan,  and  the  MedierW..  f 
they  would  leave  to  his  grandson  Naples  aad  Srilv  ^  . 
further  concessions,  however,  were  demanded  of  bio,  «b  r 
were  granted,  and  a  peace  was  on  the  eve  of  bemc  fmr-a;*-*.: 
when  all  hope  of  it  waa  extinguished  by  a  fiutbcr  («n..«. 
tion  horn  the  allies,  to  which  it  would  hsve  hetn  >.- 
honourable  to  Louis  to  have  acceded ;  it  was  to  tbeciint  1:  v 
in  the  event  of  his  grandson  Philip  refnaiog  to  mi-.D  •  « 
sovereignty  of  Spain,  he  abould  himself  assist  la  exf'  .  ; 
him  from  it  by  force  of  anna.  This  proposal  wis  ifMiti::jr  f 
refused  by  the  aged  king,  who  onoe  more  rallied  ail  ^t  <?«-. 
gies  of  his  kingdom  to  trrosecute  this  war.  Tfaas  a  pr »'^  ;« 
more  advantageous  to  tne  allies  than  that  which  ««  t  r 
sanctioned  at  Utrecht  was  prevented  by  an  El^tiaied  du,  ./ 
of  overbearing  pretensions. 

Part  of  the  summer  of  the  year  1709  was  passed  is  r^-  -« 
negotiations,  and  the  allied  generals  hastened  to  t^t  c 
utmost  advantage  of  the  remaining  portioo  of  the  mi<  1 
Their  army,  about  100,000  strong,  was  posted  aear  L  * 
Marshal  Vi  liars,  with  the  French  army  of  ncariv  eooal  itrrr .: . 
covered  Douay  and  Arras.  Eugene  and  MariborcMick  n- 
stead  of  attacking  him,  marched  against  the  importsot  for:  n 
of  Toumay,  of  which  they  took  possesaioo.  Their  Dfit  f.:»- 
rations  were  directed  against  Mons,  which  pboe  Vcu.^  «.j 
desirous  of  protecting,  and  he  accordinglT  encamped  «:'  1 
a  league  of  it  in  a  strong  position  at  Malnlsqaet.  No  '1  ? 
was  lost  by  the  allies  in  attacking  him  in  nis  intreiKhni;  1 
and,  afcer  a  contest  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinsn  <i-'  *.; 
the  war,  victory  remmned  once  more  on  the  side  of  thi'  a  "1 
(11  September).  IMakxaoxougb,  P.  C]  The  fur- ir 
of  Mons  was  the  immediate  result  of  this  victory.  Ao*  -^ 
campaign  had  terminated  unfavourablj  to  Loab;  hf  ir-i 
applied  for  pence,  but  the  same  dtshonourmble  term«  ««*v 
proposed  to  him,  and  the  cruel  alternative  was  s^it>  : ''« 
sented  to  him  of  continuing  a  disastrous  war  or  of  •  4^  «* 
one  against  his  child  ;  as  before,  he  chose  the  forver. 

The  campaign  of  1710  was  marked  by  the  rrdur  •'  k( 
Douay  and  other  strong  places  on  the  Netherlaodi  tn-i  '*. 
and  in  Spain  by  the  successes  of  Charles  at  AfaMmn  ».- 
Saragossa,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  Madrid.  Hr***-* 
however,  soon  attended  his  arms ;  fresh  troops  arriring  '"  s. 
France,  the  Spaniards  cordially  co-operated  viith  thLin.  it  . 
under  the  able  command  of  the  Duke  of  Veoddne,  tl.  *  ^ 
possessions  were  re-conquered,  and  to  Philip  V.  ass  9cr.'«o 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  throne. 

While,  however,  fortune  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Ftt  b 
in  Spain,  their  own  country  was  reduced  to  a  cntiiAi  fi- 
tremity  b^  the  victory  of  Malplaquet  aad  the  mnt  -i^i 
advance  of  the  allies.  In  this  untoward  slate  of  thinp.  :•>'  * 
happened  a  series  of  unexpected  events,  which  so  du'.tJ 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  Louis  was,  from  an  humble  <q.  ••  .'( 
for  peace,  soon  placed  in  a  condition  which  enal>l<^  in*  *"" 
dictate  his  own  terms  to  most  of  the  powers  alM  k^  '  ■'• 
him.  Not  the  leaiFt  important  of  these  events  ass  the  ^  •  •  i- 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.  (11  April  171 H,  who  fell  •  »  t  » 
to  small-pox  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  As  b«  >  -i 
without  male  issue  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brothor  O  • 
who  had  for  some  time  assumed  the  title  of  Charlc«  lU  "' 
Spain.  The  balance  of  power,  whi<-h  it  had  bere  •'' 
object  of  this  war  to  maintain,  would  have  been  de$tn}<'  > 
the  new  Emperor  had  added  to  the  hereditary  ftatr»  of '  - 
German  House  of  Austria  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  mi  tu.-^ ' ' 
Such  a  predominance  appeared  dangerous  to  the  other  (•  «•" 
and  thus  by  the  accession  of  Charlea  VI.  to  the  m;'^>' 
throne  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  atr*. 
adjustment  with  France  was  removed.  [Baj-ajscs  or  K«-t< 
P.  C.J 

Another  event  which  tending  to  the  same  end  w  t'* 
change  of  ministry  which  took  place  ta  England.  Tb^  ^^  -  ^ 
party,  to  which  Marlborough  and  hia  frims  belonsvo.  ^ 
governed  the  state  since  the  revolution  of  16S9.  Their  inii^^^ 
iu  1710,  was  somewhat  suddenly  snpeiseded  bj  thai  0:  t^ 
Tories.  A  new  pariiament  waa  elected,  in  wbai:h  die  !•'.> 
party  had  a  migority,  an H,  as  a  oieans  of  depririag  tk  I^*^ 
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dlycoirtilbote4  to th» MOCMi  ^talMd  by  Samr,  Dak*  of 
Bofico,  over  the  Ruirien  Geneiel  Fwiin,  who,  with  twentr- 
Ive  SLammd  vmn^  etiaoked  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the 
riw  Ntmw  (16th  Febravy,  1807),  and  wai  repelled  with 
eonaiderable  loji- 

The  lepetataon  which  Sn^et  had  aetivirad  in  then  eiinge> 
iMBtaiM  a  bimve  soldier  and  a  ikilfal  tactictan,  Induced  Napo- 
leea  to  intrmt  him  with  a  aeparate  ooommumI.  An  opportn- 
iii^  of  doing  to  was  aibtded  him  bj  the  war  which  broke  out 
in  Spahi  in  1608,  and  he  ga?e  him  the  command  of  the  fifth 
divisien  of  the  mmw^  haTin|r  previoual/  raiMd  him  to  the 
hinheit  grade  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  [Lmiov  or  Hovocn, 
P.C.&l,  with  a  pennon  of  90,000  franct,  and  the  title  of 
Count  of  the  Empire.  After  amiathtf  for  a  short  time  at  the 
siege  of  Saragossa  [SAmAoossA,  P.  C. ;  Lahvm,  P.  C.  S.]* 
he  was  appointed  to  the  important  command  of  generil>in- 
diief  of  the  JPrench  army  in  the  province  of  Aragoo.  This 
brings  us  to  the  most  illustrious  panod  of  this  general's  militaiy 
lilet  ^^  campaigns  which  followed  under  his  command,  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  recorded  u  history,  and  it  is  to  be 
rsgretted  that  sufficient  justice  has  not  been  rendered  to  his 
merit  by  the  English  annalists  of  this  war,  previous  to  the 
tioM  of  Geneml  Napier.  To  this  distinguished  and  impartial 
historian  has  been  reserved  the  honoorsble  task  of  nusing  the 
ehameter  of  an  eneasy  to  the  position  he  deserves  in  public 
estimation.  When  General  Suchet  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Ibraes  in  Aragon,  he  lbund*the  aimy  so  destitute  of  disci- 
pline that  it  aloMMt  amounted  to  disorganisation.  In  applying 
the  measures  to  restore  this  discipline,  he  evinced  considerable 
liiscerament,  prudence,  and  energy ;  no  longer  thwarted  in  his 
^       '  '     *  litionof 


oflbrts  by  the  'factious  opposition  of  mere  theoretical  statesmen, 
as  he  haa  been  in  the  time  of  the  Directory ,  he  speedily  effected 
this  Important  purpose.  'Sochet,'  mys  the  bistonan  above 
falhn«d  to,  <  was  no  ordinary  man ;  and  with  equal  vigour  and 
prudence  he  coaunenced  a  system  of  discipline  in  his  corps, 
and  of  order  in  his  covemment,  that  altorwards  carried  him, 
with  soaroely  a  check,  from  one  sucoem  to  another,  until  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  nunhal  for  himself,  and  the  honour  for 
of  being  the  only  one  hi  Spun  that  never  sufiered 
gnal  reverse.'  (Napier,  Sistaiy  tf  fAs  Pemmudar 
vol.  U.  p.  07.)  In  1810  General  Suchet  received 
erdera  from  Madrid  to  lay  siege  to  the  strong  fortrem  of 
Lends,  the  approarhes  to  which  were  covered  bv  the  Spanish 
Gonenl  O'lXmnell  and  a  strong  body  of  Catalonisn  troops. 
The  defeat  of  this  general  was  iollowed,  after  a  gallant  and 
obstmale  resistance,  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortrem  which 
ho  hdl  protected  (14th  May,  1810),  m  which  were  found 
five  hundred  piecee  of  artillery.     The  fall  of  Lerida  was 
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folfowed  hv  that  of  Mequinanm  (8th  June,  1810),  and  Tortosa 
(find  Jammry,  1811).   These 
still  mm 
(fiOth  Ji 


were  followed  by  one 
important,  the  taking  of  the  dty  of  Tarragona 
%  1811),  whieh  waa  defended  by  a  garrison  of 


I  the  d^r  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  afte  a  si^ge  of  two  months,  or  rather,  m  Suchet  him- 
self oiprasssd  it,  after  a  succession  of  three  sieges  and  ^ite 
assauita;  thoT  found  in  it,  acconUng  to  the  French  accounU, 
live  thoosaiMl  cannon  and  abundant  munitions.  [TAnnAOovA. 
P.  C]  The  sanguinary  nature  of  this  siege  may  be  judged 
from  the  foci  tiut  upwards  of  nine  thousand  Spsniards  of 
f  he  garrison  are  ssid  to  have  perished.  The  occupation  of 
Mont4Serrat,  a  place  of  sneh  great  strength  that  it  was  deemed 
impregnable,  followed  soon  after  the  capture  of  Tarrasrooa. 
Theae  brilliant  services  were  justly  appreciated  by  Napoleon, 
who  rewarded  them  by  raisum  Suonet  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Marshal  of  the  Empire.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  veer  1811 
Suehel  directed  the  operationaof  his  army  against  Murviedro, 
theantient  Saguntnm  [HAairnAL,  P.  C],  the  fortifications  of 
which  had  lattariy  been  raconotnicted at conaderable expense; 
the  defeat  of  General  Blake  and  thh^  thoumnd  men  under 
lis  walla,  ww  followed,  after  about  a  awnth's  siege,  by  the 
fall  of  this  important  fortiem.  A  reinforoament  of  trash  troops 
having  arrived  from  Nnvam,  Bnchet  neat  proceeded  to  invest 
the  oitr  of  Valencia,  whieh  sunenderad  to  km  by  capitu'  ' 
on  lOtt  January,  1819.  The  fell  of  this  dty,  and  of 
fortrsosas  in  Its  neighbourhood,  was  fellowed  by  the  occupation 
of  the  entire  provinee  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  Albnfdra» 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  last  successes,  became  the 
title  of  the  dukedom  te  which  he  was  rsised  bv  Napoleon, 
whoaddad  to  this  title  an  eatansive  and  valuable  domain.  But 
he  ebtafaied  a  higher  title  lo  the  respect  and  admiration  of 


he  ebtabied  a  higher  title  lo  the  rasped  and  admiration  of 
pssiiifili  bg  the  genand  eapraswd  feeliog  of  the  Spankrda 
•mdar  hia  rale,  tfast  he  askigaied  the  horrora  of  war  ^  his 
hitmaalty,  and  deek  equal  Justfce  to  the  eoneuerors  and  to 


yaeAynymlnikf  n 
requirsa  to  preriis  fe  At 
of  war;lhs  afe^ 


the  conquered.    *Thei 
conquer  and  to  subdue ;  he  wi 
eipeoses  of  the  war  by  the 
however,  which  he  imposed 

his  power  by  his  skill«  and  to  diminish  opposhisn  bv  hit  JHbn.* 
(Translated  from 2^  JoMrH^<fefaJlfi^risiimiA,da7jnt7g, 
1828.)  Marshal  Suchet  purraed  the  seam  syrtsm  ef  fetv^ 
ment  in  the  province  of  Valencia  that  had  aasvsrsimvvl 
in  that  of  Arsgon ;  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  esamiam 
composed  of  eulightened  and  respectsUe  men.  Btcdbi 
together  sn  assembly^  of  penons  of  every  dsm  ef  sodetf»  M 
who  represented  various  interests,  to  vote  the  cxpmsa  tf  ^ 
equitably  to  divide  its  burdens ;  and  to  them  W  i«^ 


eriaviki 
isanifesled  the  mmtfoi 


dered  a  faithful  and  detailed  account  of  the 

these  taxes  were  employed.    He 

of  confidence  and  justice  towards  the 

command,  and  found  it  productive  of  the  msst 

results.* 

The  suceem  which  attended  the  British  arms  a 
Wellington,  and  the  decittve  victory  which  he 
Vittoria,  compelled  a  large  portion  of  the  Fmch 
retreat  beyona  the  Pvrenees,  and,  in 
found  himself  under  toe  necesriry  of  al 
prorinces  of  Spain,  and  to  fell  back  upon  Cslalenis,  vhriv  ht 
maintmned  himself  for  some  time.  Oblmed  si  Itufti  • 
evacuate  this  province,  and  to  retreat  towarv  the  hanbcn  d 
France,  he  eiiected  this  retreat  in  the  attitude  efaceaytTw, 
and  secured  his  army  from  the  revemea  usually  iacUns  i^ 
such  an  operation.    On  reaching  Nsrbonne,  ae  sipiM. « 
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14th  April,  1814,  his  adherion  to  the  d«crecs  ef  tto  i 
directea  against  Napolroo.  Employed  to  receive  Fadbaat 
VII.  [FsBDiHAiin  VII..  P.  C],  who  had  been  lekmid  f-m 
Valencay,  and  to  present  him  to  the  Spaalth  srmv.  It  v« 
publicly  thanked  by  the  kinc  for  the  onnner  in  which  kt  ad 
carried  on  the  war  against  h»  subjects.  The  mtiiafei^  Wi 
Spanish  nation  towaras  the  administration  of  tb  asHh^  «n 
further  evinced  by  the  general  testimony  whidi  vm  Iww  a 
his  justice  and  humanity,  when,  ui  1829,  the  pRnch  tpM 
occupied  the  scene  of  hb  eaploits.  The  eoncct  virv  nka  17 
Suchet,  with  respect  to  the  releese  of  Fcidinsnd,  viB  br  v« 
by  reference  to  Montholon,  Higtoqf  €f  tk$  Ct^^^fS*^ 
poUtm^  vol.  ii.  p.  850. 

The  speedy  adhenon  of  Sochet  to  the  Bearhsmev  » 
warded  by  his  being  created  a  member  of  the  new  pn-vpii. 
and  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  lm«h  misav 
division,  of  which  the  head-guarten  waa  StiaibBmi.   Ch  i 

thoa^  he 


head-quarten  waa  I 
return  of  Napoleon  from  £lba,  thoi«h 


Alpi, 
over  the 


ef  mif  » 
hsdvif«i 

hsa«f«> 


fidelity  to  the  Bourbons  so  loo|f  as  Loom  XVIIL  tfmm 

France,  he  renewed  his  allegiance  to  hia  feimai  cAu 

accepted  the  command  of  the  army  ef  the  Alps,  with 

he  obtained  several  unportant  sooccaa 

and  the  Austrians.     ubarmy  was 

thousand  men,  and  on  the  approadi  of  the 

Aostrisas,  nearly  one  hundred  thonmnd  strenr,  he  em  fi»> 

pelled  to  fall  back  upon  Lyon,  fer  which  dty,  ayhbjsdii 

management,  he  obUuned  an  hooowable  rapitnlitiim ;  ma  0 

the  conditiooa  in  it  being  that  all 

war   cootahied   hi    that  city 

enemy. 

On  the  second  restoratioa  of  the  1 
for  some  time  In  dismoe,  and  was 
though  not  of  his  muitsrv  honours.  Hie  was 
stored  to  his  position  in  tne  peerage  hgr  a  leyal  eriamw. 
dated  the  Mb  of  March,  1819.  That  ha  «tMvim«w«< 
the  fevour  of  the  king  amy  he  nrssuaaed  ftwm  thslhct  iteb 
wss  diosen  to  assist  at  the  birth  ef  the  arasmt  IMt  d 
Bordeaux.     On  the  French  eapeditimi  to  tttm.  m  110  < 


was  generally  expected  that  Manhal  9nAn  weaU  haw  km 
selected  to  aceom pany  the  Duke  of  Af^onlime,  as  hii  pnsn- 
pal  adviser,  but  no  wm  almly  sulftiiaf  saistdi  few  ^ 
&ase  to  which  he  shortly  afterward  Ml  a  victim.  B«M 
at  MarseiUe  on  the  7th  of  Janumr,  Itl^lwhw  Mmtf 
him  a  young  widow  and  several  chilmn.    Dmiag  mr  hmr 

Stfs  of  his  life  he  was  ocaiaied  in  eompaa'  ^ 

campaign  hi  Spain,  which  haa  since  him 
JkSmhM,  2vola.,  Ptem,  I8M.) 
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may!  tto  uuanaiiniw  —  t^wkmtj  >JS.i«4  < 
«OTldtof«bMilar  -m  ^  ^.  . 
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And  the  dkbnnements  werats  foUowt :—  £  m,  d. 
College  depertment,    raclading   eoBodly 

court  of  examinera,  ttiditon,  &c  .  7,402  19  1 
Mueum  deptrtment,  including  cttalogoet, 

•pecimens,  spirits,  salaries,  &c.  •  .  3,658  0  10 
Library  department,  incloditig  the  purchase 

and  binding  of  books,  salaries,  &e.        .  1 , 1 20  1 3  7 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  taxes,  rent,  &c.  698  18  1 

Repairs  and  alterations      ....  258  10  6 

Hunterian  oration,  lectures,  &e.       •       •  264  4  0 

£13,898  6  1 
SUSSEX,  AUGUSTUS  FREDERIC,  DUKE  OF,  a 
Prince  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  nxth  son  of  George  III., 
wss  boni  on  27th  January,  1773.  After  having  been  some  time 
under  a  private  tutor,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  studied  at 
Gbttingen.  From  an  incident  connected  with  his  early 
history,  a  ver^  curious  question  regarding  the  law  of  marriase 
and  legitimation  arose.  In  April,  1793,  he  was  privately 
married  at  Rome  to  the  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  daughter  of 
^  the  Eari  of  Dunmore.  Independently  of  other  questions,  it 
was  thought  that  there  might  be  an  objection  to  the  validity 
of  this  marriage  on  the  ground  of  its  being  celebrated  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman  in  a  place  where  by  the  law  of  the 
state  a  marriage  by  such  a  p«r8on  is  invalid,  and  where  there 
was  no  British  representaUve  to  make  a  special  domicile. 
Accordingly  the  ceremony  was  repeated  in  St.  Georee's, 
Hanover  Square,  London,  on  6th  December,  1793.  The 
ffround  for  questioning  the  validity  of  their  union  was  the 
Moyal  Marriage  Act,  12  Geo.  III.  c  8,  which  prohibits 
every  descendant  of  Georee  III.  from  contracting  matrimony 
without  the  consent  of  the  crown,  and  provides  that  every 
marriage  contracted  without  this  consent  being  first  obtained, 
'•hall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what* 
so  er.'  There  is  no  doubt  that,  so  ftr  as  respected  England, 
the  *''ng1ish  marria^  came  under  this  act  But  there  were 
reasons  for  supposmg  that  the  marriage  at  Rome  might  be 
capable  of  being  declared  valid  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  the  Duke,  as  a  prince  of  the  olood,  was  as  much  a 
citixen  as  he  was  of  England.  With  regard  to  Scotland,  the 
atatute  was  so  much  connected  with  the  Endish  Marriage 
Act,  that  it  is  questioned  if  it  extends  to  that  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  as  to  Ireland,  that  country  was  not  united  to 
England  when  the  act  passed.  It  wss  supposed  that  the 
question  might  come  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  throne  of  Hanover,  but  the  birth  of  a  nearer 
heir  has  rendered  such  an  event  unlikely.  Hu  first  wife 
having  died  in  1884,  he  married  in  1840  the  widow  of  Sir 
George  Buggin,  without  conforming  with  the  Marriage  Act. 
On  80th  November,  1880,  he  became  President,  af^r  a  pretty 
warm  contest,  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  he  resigned  this 
office  before  his  death.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  literature 
and  art,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  every  liberal  measure  in 

Eilltics.  His  mannen  were  popular,  and  his  disposition 
od.  He  was  a  great  collector  of  rare  books,  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  magnificent  library.  It  consisted  in  1827  of 
80,000  volumes,  14,000  of  which  were  theologicaL  He  died 
at  Kensington  Palace  on  21st  April,  1848,  and  was  buried  in 
Kensall  Green  Cemetery. 

(Biographical  Dktumwy  cf  the  Society  for  ike  ZHffuaiom 
^  Uerffd  Knowiedae.) 

SUSTERMANS,  JUSTUS,  a  disUnguished  Flemish 
pidnter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1597.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
William  de  Vos.  He  b  little  known  lo  Flanders;  he  lived 
chiefly  in  Florence,  where  he  was  appointed  his  court  pmntor 
bv  the  Grand-Duke  Coamo  II.  He  waa  favoured  also  by 
Ferdinand  IL,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and  who  ennobled 
him.  His  master-piece  b  a  large  picture  of  the  Florentine 
nobility  swearing  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  upon  hb  succession. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1681.  There  are  several  portiaits  by 
him  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  Rubens  b  said  to  have 
pronounced  Sustermans  an  honour  to  hb  country. 

(Descamps,  La  Vie  de  PeiMree  FlamaidM,  &c. ;  I^nxi, 
fieoria  Piiiorica.kc.) 

SWIFTEST  PROPAGATION,  PnivciPLB  of,  in  the 
WMlttlatofy  theory  of  light,  b  the  expressioQ  of  the  fact  that 
the  front  of  a  wave,  after  reflexion  or  refrKtion,  passes 
through  a  given  space  in  the  least  possible  time ;  the  velo- 
city after  reflexion  beiiur  the  same  as  before  it,  and  after  re* 
fraction  being  that  wbioi  depends  on  tlie  medium  in  which 
il  moves. 

*ii  the  article  Uiri>i7i.AT0BT  Thbobt,  P.  C,  the  equa- 
"  the  angles  of  mcidcnee  and  reflexion  was  prove  i  only 


IWBBmUlK   i 

theeqoaltty 


^  i  ^: 


for  the  case  in  which  the 

but  it  b  easy  to  prove  that  the  eqwti^  saosan  TSaimi  n 
the  form  of  the  reflecting  uukm.  For  let  Ihs  cwn  >'QS 
be  a  section  through  the  axb  of  a  refleetii^  avftoi,  mk^  | 


the  radiant  point  be  infinitely  remote,  let  MK,  PQ,  85  W 
rays  of  right,  or  lines  parallel  to  the  direcdon  ef  the  iv^^fH 
wave ;  or,  if  the  radiant  point  be  at  a  finite  dbtsais,  let  :k« 
lines  di verve  from  such  point  so  that  in  either  emr  tber  wtf 
be  perpcndicubr  to  the  general  froot  of  the  wsw :  ^  Jt 
that  front  have  the  position  ngS  at  a  certun  time  if  tW  }«- 
fleeting  surface  be  not  interposed.  Then  N,  Q.  8  hrs^  *^t 
centres  of  the  partUl  waves  produced  by  reflniea,  Ut  'W 
curve  at  W  be  part  of  the  surfiMe  of  the  wave  erigiMtaf  « 
N ;  iU  rMlhis  Nn'  being  equal  to  Nn,  stnoe  the  vekdtf  Uf-n 
and  after  reflexion  b  the  same :  and  let  the  csrw  st  f »« 


of  the  surface  or  the  wave  originating  at  Q« »  ti4t 
_  =0^.  Imagine  partial  waves  to  be  formed  b  bkr  ■» 
ner  from  every  point  m  the  curve  sorftce  MQS;  then  i nrtt 
surface  touching  all  the  spheres,  as  at  iK  and  /,  will  bv  d« 
general  surface  of  the  refl<^ed  wave,  at  the  time  tte  the  i«^ 
face  of  the  direct  wave  would  have  becsi  at  mfi.  Next  im- 
gine  Q  to  be  rerr  near  N,  and  let  ^1  Qr,  Q».  ^erpmterxw 
respectively  to  Nn'  and  Nil ;  then  Nl  nay  be  tctmdmi  m 
the  difierence  between  NiT  and  Q^,  and^r  as  the  diflirvKf 
between  Nn  and  Qq;  therefore  these  <" 


one  another :  hence,  NQ  being  considered  ss  part  of  t  ms^n 
line  touchinff  the  curve  NQS  at  N,  the  angle  Q5r  ur%va! 
to  QNo  or  MNT :  consequently  the  angle  of  reflrxtoi  i  stt 
complement  of  QNl)  b  equal  to  the  complement  of  MM.  w 
the  an^e  of  incidence. 

Again,  in  the  article  Uvdolatost  Tammr,  P.  C.«  ii  s 
proved  that,  when  li^ht  b  refracted  at  a  plane  sarfm.  tte 
sine  of  the  angle  of  mddence  b  to  the  aiae  ef  the  mrW  d 
refractiou  in  a  constant  ratio,  which  b  that  of  the  vdv*-** 
of  the  waves  previously  and  snbaeqncatly  to  the  wemm  U 
inddenoe,  and  the  same  law  may  he  piwvad  la  hsb  fW 
whatever  be  the  form  of  tha  raftmcltog  Mrfaet.    F«r  hi 


NQS  represent  a  section  through  the  axb  oT  a 
medium  bounded  by  a  curve  svIm*,  and  lal  MN,  Kl  ^^ 
be  rays  or  lines  perpendicular  to  the  SBrfea  of  a  i««n< 
wave ;  also  let  S^n  represent  the  posHimi  of  that  Hribv  tf  • 
certain  time  if  the  refracting  mediam  he  »at 
Next,  N,  Q,  8  bemg  the  eentrea  of 
spherical  surfaces  at  n',  ^,  ha  the  sorters  ei  smh  asMtn 
the  same  time,  and  imagine  partial  waves  la  hs  far»^  " 
like  manner  from  every  point  m  the  cwa  svtes  >U> 


then  a  curve  surface  reprraniled  by  Sf' n*  Saadibg  all  ik^ 
spherical  surfaces  will  be  the  general  svtet  of  ihsf^r««^ 


Now  I  and  R  reprasentinf  the  veiocilSasaf  thebiiiw**' 
refracted  wavea  respeetivaly,  by  the  prindpls  ef  iht  mme^ 
tory  theoiy  we  shall  have 

I:R:;Nn:Nn'(=  y  Nn) 
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by  Mr.  HoakiiMm.  After  thk»  wiieii«f«r  he  vm  ba  wis 
Ibtened  to  with  attentioQ.  He  was  again  returaed  for  Dover 
in  1880 ;  and  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  in  November 
of  that  j^Bar,  he  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  NavT.  He  was 
rotomed  again  for  Dover  after  his  aeceptance  or  office,  and 
also  to  the  snooeeding  parliament,  which  met  in  June,  1831. 
At  the  genend  election  in  December,  1882,  he  was  retomed 
both  for  Dover  and  for  Manchester ;  he  elected  to  sit  for  the 
latter  place ;  and  continued  to  represent  Manchester  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Meanwhile  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  ministry  in  June,  1834,  occanoned  by 
the  secession  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr. 
Poulett  Thomson  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trsde, 
in  the  room  of  Lord  AudLland,  who  was  removed  to  the 
Admiralty ;  and  on  the  recovery  of  power  by  his  party  in 
April,  1836,  after  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  snort  adminbtntion,  he 
resumed  that  office  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  So  early  as 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836,  if  there  be  no  misprint  of 
the  date  in  Mr.  P.  Sorope's  narrative,  it  had  been  in  con- 
templation to  remove  him  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
order  to  relieve  him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  long  night 
sittings  in  the  Commons,  under  whicn  his  health  was  alreadv* 
beginning  to  break  down;  but  circumstances,  It  is  added, 
for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  this  plan.  At  last,  towards 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1839,  on  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Sprinff  Rice  to  the  peerage,  he  was  offered  his  choice  between 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  and  the  government  of 
Canada;  and  accepted  the  latter.  He  was  sworn  into  his 
new  office  before  the  Privy  Council  on  the  29th  of  August ; 
he  left  England  on  the  13th  of  Seotember,  and  landed  at 
Quebec  on  the  19th  of  October.  Of  his  sdmmistration  in 
Cansda,  which  was  highly  successftd,  Mr.  Scrope  has  pub- 
lished a  very  full  narrative,  which  was  drswn  up  by  Mr. 
Murdoch,  the  civil  secretary.    In  Ausust,  1840,  the  govemor- 

Ciral  wss  raised  totbepeerage  by  tiie  tide  of  Baron  Syden- 
,  of  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  and  Toronto,  in  Canada.  But 
on  the  4tn  of  September,  1841,  while  in  a  weak  state  of 
health,  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from  his  horse, 
which  stumbled  and  fell  upon  him,  and  to  sustain  a  fracture  of 
the  principal  bone  of  his  right  leg,  besides  other  serious  in- 
juries; and  his  death  followed  on  Sunday  the  19th  of  the 
same  month.  The  most  remarkable  quality  that  Lord  Sydenham 
possessed  was  great  decision  of  character,  arising  from  dear- 
neadedness  and  self-reliance.  Hb  activity,  zeal,  and  extensive 
information  also  made  him  an  excellent  roan  of  business,  and 
his  very  attractive  manners  added  to  his  value  as  a  partisan. 

(Memoir,  by  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P.) 

SYE'NE.    rEoTPT.  P.  C]  ^ 

SYLVESTER,  JOSHUA,  was  bom  in  1563.  Heappesrs 
to  have  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  company  of  merchant-adventurers  at  Stsde,  for  whose 
secretaryship  he  was  a  candidate  in  1597,  recommended  by  the 
Eari  of  Essex.  He  seems  to  have  alvmys  remained  a  poor  man, 
and  to  have  been  of  a  roving  dis|K>sition.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  lifo  he  emigrated  to  Holland,  and  died  at  Middelburg 
in  1618.  Both  in  his  opinions  and  in  his  choice  of  friends 
he  was  strongly  puritanical ;  and  those  numerous  versified 
works,  chiefly  translations  from  the  French,  to  which  he  owed 
his  literary  reputetion,  show  a  warmly  devotional  and  serious 
tone  of  feeling.  He  was  not  however  remiss  in  courting  the 
patronage  of  the  great  To  King  James  VI.  he  addressed 
many  adulatory  dedications ;  and  it  was  probably  in  compli- 
ment to  him  that  he  selected  the  topic  or  one  of  his  original 
poems,  which  is  thus  entitied  :  '  1  obacco  battered,  uid  tho 
Pipes  shattered  (about  their  Ears  that  idly  idolize  so  base  and 
barbarous  a  Weed,  or  at  leastwise  over-love  so  loathsome  a 
Vanitie),  by  a  Volley  of  holy  Shot  thundered  from  Mount 
Helicon.'  He  is  chiefly  known  now  on  account  of  the  obli- 
gations said  to  have  been  incurred  by  Milton  to  his  princimd 
transition,  that  of  the  <  Divine  Weeks  and  Works*  of  Du 
Bartas.  [Babtas,  Du,  P.  C]  There  are  two  collected 
editions  of  Sylvester's  works,  both  in  folio,  and  commencinff 
with  the  transition  of  Du  Bartas.  Their  dates  are  1633  and 
1641.  The  second  of  them  contains  a  supplement  of  posthu- 
mous poems ;  among  which  is  Uiat  tasteless  alteration  of  the 
'  Soul's  Errand,'  which  caused  this  fine  poem  to  be  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Sylvester. 

SYMPIESO'MErER  (from  ov^Ueu,  eompre9$im,  and 
Itiroov,  measure)  y  is  an  instrument  which  was  invented  by 
Adie,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1819,  to  serve  as  a  barometer,  for  the 
purpose  of  rocasurin|r  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
exhibiting  the  variations  of  ito  density  near  the  earth.     An 


itof  iteooBslruetioakoonlBned  kUttfali 
the  '  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Scianee.* 

It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  B  aboot 
seven-hundredths  of  an  inch  indi 
internally :  at  the  upper  eatremitjr  is  a  cy* 
lindrical  vessel  A  half  an  inch  in  diaaseter 
internally  and  two  or  three  inches  long; 
and  the  lower  extremity,  being  turned  ap- 
wards,  terminates  also  m  a  vessel  C  of  an 
oval  form  horisontally.  The  vessel  A  and 
the  upper  nart  of  the  tobeB  are  filled  with 
an  elastic  nuid,  as  hydrogen  ns,  while  the 
vessel  C  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tobe  con- 
tain almond-oil  tinctured  with  sobbb  co- 
louring nuitter,  as  ancbusa  root. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  gaa  and  oU, 
the  eztremitiea  a  and  6  of  the  vesaals  A 
and  C  being  open,  and  the  former  eatra- 
mity  being  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  alender 
tobe,  the  instrument  is  quite  filled  with 
mercury ;  when,  being  hdd  in  a  horiiOB- 
tal  position  with  the  orifice  b  covered  by 
the  finger,  that  the  mercury  may  not  ran 
out,  the  slender  pipe  at  a  b  put  in  rommnni- 
cation  with  the  gasometer.  The  hydrogen 
faa  entering  at  n,  and  the  instrument  be- 
ing now  brought  to  a  vertical 


I 
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ing  now  brought  to  a  vertical  poation,  en  rcBomsf  \H 
finger  from  b  ue  mercury  will  flow  oot  till  its  apprr  m  ist 
is  at  the  same  level  in  the  tobe  B  and  the  vassal  C,  the  c» 


occupying  its  place  in  the  former.  The  cHrasBitj  o  u  *:o 
hermetically  sealed,  and,  the  instrument  being  ioTcntr.  i* 
mercury  in  C  runs  out,  while  that  which  raassias  ia  tU  t. .« 
B  prevents  the  gas  from  escaping.  The  iostraawst  U^ 
afterwards  returned  to  its  former  positMn,  the  vessel  A  ^^  *'• 
most,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  vessel  C :  then,  the  tsi  u  .< 
heated,  by  its  expansion  it  drives  the  BMiturT  in  S  i&'^ :;« 
vessel  C  ;  and,  the  instrument  being  now  hsU  ia  sa  ok  «-< 
position,  the  oil  is  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  .('^^t 
into  the  tube  B  in  proportion  as  the  gas  by  oooltag  ben:<i 
contracted  in  volume.  The  renuuntng  mercofy  ii  1»'T 
poured  out  of  the  vessel  C ;  and  the  md  b  bcaag  left  ^/^. 
the  pressure  of  the  atmoaphere  on  the  oil  is,  the  inctr.?*/ 
being  agun  put  in  a  vertical  [^tion,  a  coantorbalaDcr  u  i» 
wei^t  of  the  column  of  oil  m  Band  to  the  cspsD«i«« '  n 
of  the  compressed  gas  which  is  in  the  upper  part  of  6r  ^•> 
and  in  the  vessel  A. 

In  order  to  form  a  scale  for  the  synpieaooMter,  the  im-*- 
ment,  together  with  a  good  barometer  and  a  thmma^  r 
must  be  placed  in  a  glass  receiver  in  whidi,  hf  proper  tfi  ^n, 
the  sir  may  berarefied  or  condensed  at  picasafs:  tM.  « 
bringing  the  ur  in  the  receiver  socceasively  to  soc^  ^'^ 
with  respect  to  density,  that  the  top  of  the  ooiannof  v  "^ 
in  the  barometer  may  stand  at  27,  28,  29  mid  SO  nthr%  ^  -. 
marking  the  points  on  the  tobe  or  frame  <lf  the  tjaipi«'«  r  ^ 
at  which  the  top  of  the  column  of  oil  stood  when  dke  at  vs 
in  those  states,  the  distance  between  every  two  of  tWir  f*  -a 
beiiy  divided  into  one  hundred  eoual  parta,  the  fcale  p  f  *' 
the  instrument  is  constructed.  The  particular  gradui..  -:  a 
which,  on  the  scale,  the  top  of  the  eolonm  of  oil  stsndi «:  ''-^ 
time  should  indicste  the  number  of  inches  and  hoadrt^it.'  / 
an  inch  at  which  the  top  of  the  colunm  of  mcrDurr  is  a  ^"^ 
meter  would  stand  at  the  same  time  in  the  saase  puce. 

But  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  gas  changes  m  coafn;«^'^ 
of  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  i&d  i^'^ 
fore  a  correction,  depending  on  the  amcwot  of  the  vshai  t^  £ 
the  volume  of  gas  for  aivcn  incremenU  of  heat,  sh<K.!  *  ^ 
applied  to  the  number  of  the  paduation  on  the  scak  af ::« 
sy mpiesometer  in  order  to  obtam  the  traa  height  of  (be  B<^ 
curial  column  in  a  barometer. 

But,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  oompoting  and  applyinr  ^^ 
correction,  the  scale  pq  of  the  sjrmpiesoowter  is  msde  m  •  '^v 
on  one  side  of  a  scale  r  s  which  is  graduated  like  that  of  s  t^* 
mometer,  by  communicating  different  degrees  of  best  » '^ 
vessel  A  while  tiie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  oe  the  o*  ^r 
surface  of  the  oil  in  C  remains  the  same  (suppose  that  «-  < 
corresponds  to  29j^  inches  on  the  stale  of  a  bsroortc''  <•'• 
observing  the  points  at  which  the  top  of  the  colons  s  i 
stands :  these  points  on  the  scale  re  are  nambarid  lo  «  :* 
eipress,  in  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  gas ;  snd  tW  k»< 
jy^being  moved  till  its  unlea  (at  29(  inches)  oiacidr*  « ** 
the  degree  of  the  scale  r  a  corresponding  to  the  tvatfrrs'-^ 
of  the  atmosphere,  expressed  by  the  dome  el  a  iimm**^ 
t  V  attached  to  the  invtniment,  the  graonatioo  oa  f  f^^^ 
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Sonli»  Core  of  [Beneftoe,  P.  C] 
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Spalding,  Samuel,  566 
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SphenophTniom,  571 
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l^ikesard     [Naidoftadiyii 

« •  C«  SbJ 
Spilantha,  571 
Spinellt,  l^rri,  571 
Spi'rifer,  571 
Spiritual  Coarts  [Ecdesiaetieal 

Coiirti,  P.  C  S.] 
Spirdglyphns,  579 
SpiKipora  [Cricopora,  P.  C.  8.] 
Spong^nm,  579 
Spnnger,  BartoloiiMRie,  579 
Sqoaloraia,  579 
Sqoarcidoe,  FnneeieOk  579 
Sqoatiiia,  579 
Scade  Datie^  579 
Staining  rDyeing,  P.O.  p,  995 ; 

Paper-Hansing,    P.    C,  p. 

915 ;  Glan  Painting,  P.  C.  &, 

p.  654] 
Stanbope,  Pbilip,  579 
Stanley,  St  Leonard,  579 
Stanxidoi,  Mteiaso,  57S 
Stan.  Shoodng  [Sbootiag  Slan, 

P.  C  8*1 
Stilice,  573 
Statute  (Scotland^  573 
Sutate  (Ireland)  rParlaament 

of  Ireland,  P.  C.J 
Statute  of  Frandi,  575 
Statute  Merdiant  [Acton  Bar* 

nell,  Sutate  ot,  P.  C.  a] 
Statate  Staple  [Staple,  P.  C.J 


▼OL.IL 
awWf  575 
,576 
Stella,  Jaqocs,  576 
SleDeowiirai,  577 
Stenel/tra,  577 
Sternb^igia,  577 
Steraop^z,  577 
SteiriE«,  577 

Sticta  [LiTenrorti,  P.  C.a] 
Stiesliti,  Christian  Ladwig,577 
StiglmaTef,  Johann  Bapliat,578 
8timiria,578 
Still,  John,  579 
Stipa,579 
8lDckade,579 
Stoekings  [Wccrbg.  P.  C] 
Stone  for  Building,  579 
Stone,  Nicolas,  581 
Storm-Saik  [&als,  P.  C.  S  ] 
Storms  [Tomsdo,  P.  a ;  Whiri- 

wind,  P.  CJ 
Story,  Joseph,  581 
Slowell,  WUliam  Seott,  Bsnn, 

589 
Stratidles,  583 
Strength  of  Pillars  [Flame  of 

CoTumns,  P.as.] 
Strepstptera,  588 
Stritfoo^phalos,  583 
Strobilites,  583 
StromatikiorB,  583 
Strombddes,  583 
StnSphodus,  583 
Stuerbout,  Dieriek,  583 
Stylops  [StrepsipterB,  P.  C.  S.] 


VOCB. 
8ablcyT^na«^9«4 
8afaaUra,58« 


WarsCSM 

Soehel,  LsnGsbid,  lUi 
587  ^^ 


[TWCPCl 


589 

SooBaary  Cei«ic6m  Ist. 
CrimiaaLP.Cr    * 

icr[Wiaiir.S|fkc.%» 
r.andAlMa.rc 

Sv&ee  «f  Blsctoifliiy    f^ 

tatMB  of  light,  fCi 

330] 
8urgeoM,rrfWfisCyi 
Sosses,     A^MH    rrt4n 

DofceoCSSO 
SasicrmuM,Jmi^)ie 
Swiftest  ProBsptMSk  Prisca* 

01^590 
Swi^a,  8k,  Ml 
SyedcffiBai^  481 


Syte  [EoSTcJ 
S)lveslBr.JoshBs.m 
Syoipicsdimcier,  5M 
Symploearpa^  593 
Synbathocrinifc  H) 
8/nochMBadfl|y^ck 
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•econd  Toluine  of  Hiirris's  'Lexicon  Technkum,'  London, 
1710. 

Murhard  mentions  the  Jirsi  port  of  a  table  (by  A.  Felkcl)  of 
the  factors  of  all  numbers  not  divisible  by  2,  3,  or  6,  from  1 
to  a  hundred  miUimiy  Vienna,  1776.  We  presume  if  this 
work  had  gnt  as  far  as  either  Burkhardt  or  Chemac,  we  should 
have  heard  of  it 

§  3.  Tables  of  squares,  cubes,  square  roots,  cube  roots,  and 
powers  in  general. — Perhaps  the  oldest  printed  table  of 
squares  is  that  in  p.  30  of  Pacioli's  Summa,  kc  [Vikta,  P.  C, 
p.  SIS],  printed  in  1494  and  again  in  1523,  which  however 
goes  only  to  100'.  Cosmo  Bartoti,  *  Del  Modo  di  misurare 
le  Distantie,'  &c.,  Venice,  1564,  has  squares  up  to  661^ 
Maginus's  *  Tabula  Tetragonica,'  Venice,  1592,  is  not  a 
separate  work,  but  a  chapter  in  his  work  on  triangles,  pre- 
sently mentioned:  it  gives  squares  up  to  10100*.  but  not 
cubes.  It  was  however  published  separately,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  work  on  triangles,  as  well  as  in  it :  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  separate  publication  has  its  headings 
and  explanations  Italian  instead  of  Latin.  The  number  of 
ao^called  books,  which  are  only  chapters  of  other  books,  is 
hm  enough  to  make  a  big  catalogue. 

Lipcnius  mentions  *  Tabulae  numerorum  quadratoram  decics 
milliuro,'  Londini,  1672,  which  is  PelFs  table,  though  it  has 
not  bis  name.  It  has  also  an  English  title,  contains  the  first 
ten  thousand  squares,  and  also  the  number  of  pairs,  triads, 
and  quaternions  (1044  in  number)  of  figures  with  which  a 
square  can  end.  Henisohius,  '  Arithmetics  nerfecta,'  Augs- 
bunr,  1609,  begins  with  squares  and  cubes  or  all  numliers  up 
to  360.  Ileilbronner  (p.  627)  mentions  a  tabula  Calviana 
which  gives  squares  up  to  1000*.  Detached  tables  of  powers 
are  given  in  various  works.  John  Hill's  Arithmetic,  of  which 
the  seventh  edition  bears  London,  1745,  has  all  the  powers 
of  2,  up  to  the  1 44th,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  questions  about 
chessboards  and  horseshoe  nails.  We  have  also  the  title 
G.  C.  Sartorius,  *  Cubische  tabellcn,*  Eisenach,  1827. 

Maseres,  at  the  end  of  the  tracts  on  Combinations,  London, 
1795,  has  reprinted  Hutton*s  square  roots  0(1)1000  to  ten 
decimals,  and  reciprocals  to  seven  We  believe  that  Button 
first  gave  them  in  his  *  Miscellanea  Mathematica,'  4  vols.  ISmo. 
1775.  In  Jonas  Moore's  Arithmetic,  1650,  there  are  the 
squares  and  cubes  of  all  numbers  up  to  1000,  the  fourth 
powers  uj)  to  300,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  up  to  200.  These 
were  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  1660. 

Rogg  mentions  *  Art  gantz  neu-entdeckte,'  &c.  Dessau, 
1755,  8vo  ,  containing  the  cubes  of  all  numbers  up  to  100,000, 
or  at  least  professing  in  the  title-page  to  give  the  cube  root 
of  every  number  under  a  thousand  millions  of  millions :  perhaps 
the  cubes  went  to  that  of  10,000,  with  a  rule  for  the  fifth 
figure.  And  here  we  may  mention  that  we  have  been  several 
times  deceived  by  a  title-page  stating,  not  the  eitent  of  the 
table,  as  it  ought  to  do,  but  the  extent  to  which  operations  of 
interpolation  will  be  effective. 

§  4,  Pure  Decimal  Operations.-^ \n    anonymous  work, 

*  Tafeln  tur  Verwandlung  aller  Brtiche,  &c.'  Oldenburg,  1842, 
gives  evenr  fraction  less  than  unity  whose  denominator  does 
not  exceed  three  figures,  nor  its  numerator  two,  to  seven  places 
of  decimals.  This  is  a  useful  table.  We  may  also  mention 
(but  not  as  having  seen  it)  W.  F.  Wucherer,  ''Beytriigc  znm 
allgeraeinen  Gebrauch  der  Decimalbriiche,  &c.'  Karlsruhe, 
1795,  8vo. 

The  oldest  table  we  have  found  printed  in  English  is  in 

•  This  boke  showeth  the  maner  of  measurynge  of  all  maner 
of  lande,  as  well  of  woodlande,  as  of  lande  in  the  felde,  and 
comptynge  the  true  nombre  of  acres  of  the  same.  Newlye 
invented  and  compyled  by  Syr  Rycharde  Benese  Chanon  of 
Marton  Abbay  besyde  London.  Prynted  in  Southwarke  in 
Saynt  Thomas  his  hospitall  bv  me  James  Nicolson.*  There  is 
no  date,  but  Nicolson  s  dated  works  run  from  1536  to  1538. 
There  is  another  edition  (which  omits  the  tables)  printed  by 
Thomas  Colwell,  who  printed  from  1558  to  1576.  They 
are  double-entry  tables  of  the  rudest  character,  for  finding 
the  number  of  acres  in  a  given  length  and  breadth,  and  for 
casting  up  payment  at  per  perch,  per  acre,  &c. 

$  5.  Pure  Ih'aonometrical  Tabtes.-— The  biblioffrsphical 
htstorr  of  the  early  part  of  this  subject  is  so  incorrectly  given, 
ss  well  as  ambiguously,  even  by  the  best  authorities,  that  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  collect  the  several  heads,  distinguish- 
ing between  what  we  know  from  the  books  themselves  and 
what  we  are  obliged  to  take  from  other  sources,  by  putting 
the  name  of  an  authority  (of  which  we  have  usaally  two  or 
three)  to  the  Utter.  Much  confoston  has  arisen  from  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  publication  in    the    centnry 


following  the  inrentiob  of  printii^^  wneait  wn  i^.,  . 
eoually  to  the  issne.of  a  printed  book  sod  of  a  nuvr  .. 
We  are  here  only  coneemed  with  th«  ibmer;  and  it  u  v.,. 
times  difficult  to  distlngatah  between  the  two. 

That  AuiATBGif lus  [P.  C.  S  ]  bsd  subsntitial  «act  tw  f .. 
lemy's  chords,— that  be  had  also  used  verMd  su«s  mw.  i.  . 
gents — ^that  Purbach  and  Regiomootantis  bad  caBftiiwt/^  »  . 
issued  (in  manuscript  at  least)  tables  of  noes  totwo»>]iu  .r 
radii,  6,000,000  and  10,000,000 -are  historiaa  fscu  m  u»». 
riety.  Our  <}uestion  is,  what  tables  were  hupnM*  <  h 
the  books  which  Regiomontanos  actttally  priatsd,  ost  of  \^ 
long  lists  of  those  which  he  publisbed  and  ialandcd  to  («» . 
(SB  set  forth  in  bis  own  '  lodez  Opentoi,  Itc*  fvintni  r. 
Niimberg  by  himself),  his  hislorians,  Doppdnsyfr.  lb 
Marr,  Weidler,  &c,  are  mther  not  teiy  dear,  or  spa»f  «! 
at  variance.     In  the  vagoe  SMnner  in  which  books  lad  r  .* 


contents  are  frequently  described  byprofesndlyaaikcttiik 
writers  a  good  resonrce  is  oflea  foond  in  the  oMikyncs  u 
general  bibliographers. 

The  *  Tabulae  Directionum  Profectiopnasgns*  of  BqnoeM. 
tanus  were  published  bv  himself  at  Ntimberv(withoai<l«ir.  (•> 
baUy  about  1476),  and  were  reprinted  at  Veniee  IB  1466  l.« 
we  cannot  ascertain  that  either  of  these  oonfained  tsbksof  rr- « 
But  Hain  (H^tert,  Bibliogr.)^  who  gives  their  titlts,  gitM :  j. 
of  the  next  edition  (Augsburg,  £hr.  Batdoit,  1490,  4id  r 
a  fuller  manner :  froon  which  it  appestfs  that  thcie  ii  spppt-  -^ 
to  it  a  table  of  sines  to  minutes,  in  words  which  woutu  u  - 
that  Regiomontanns  had  not  given  such  a  table  la  tb<  fcT«* 
edition :  they  are, '  Tabella  Sinus  recti :  ner  gndai  ct  fTc;.4 
minuta  di  visa.  Ad  Tabulas  Directionan  Mag.  Job.  dc  H  r  • 
monte  oecessarias.'  But  from  the  description  it  iirltv  ^ 
this  table  does  not  belong  to  the  work,  since  it  follot}  rr-. 
the  printer's  insignia.  And  Hain  also  net  with  it  w  t  ip:«:«  > 
work  ;  being,  as  appears  from  his  description  of  the  lirx*'  i. 
pages,  &c.  absolutely  the  same  as  that  which  wss  appnti" 
the  Tabulas  Profectionum.  Arrordingly,  natil  vm*\'  -: 
earlier  or  more  definite  is  produced,  we  must  aar  that  t^- .  -. 
known  printed  table  of  sines  is  an  aooaymous  tsue,  to  tur .  *i, 
in  (juarto,  without  date,  but  before  1500,  ststed  (iiiii>  uff^- 
sarutt  when  it  ought  to  be  necessaria)  to  be  neoesan  tc  : 
tables  of  Regiomontsnus,  and  implying  thatnnes  hd  oo: 
been  printed  with  those  tables.  From  the  BOt-OMn^c  . 
edition  of  the  Tabulee  Directionum  (this  we  have  fef£>  r* 
should  suppose  that  these  tables  were  to  a  ndioa  of  600. -t* , . 
in  that  edition,  which  is  of  Venice,  1 504,  4to.  Id  it  «r  r  a 
minute-table  of  sines,  headed  '  Incipit  tabella  siass  mti  c  t 
with  a  column  containing  diflerences  for  ten  secoiKls  U- 
lambre  and  others  mention  Regiomontsnns  as  bsTtBc  r"' 
the  firat  tables  of  targents  in  this  work  under  the  uo  ' 
tabula  fcKun da.  It  is  in  the  edition  of  1504.  and  vn  'r 
printed  by  Gemma  Frisius  in  his  book  *  De  Radio  A .  - 
nomioo,'  Antwerp,  1545.  It  ia  to  degrees  ooly,at>J  ;->  i 
radius  100,000 ;  and  is  a  table  of  cotangenti,  not  of  uir  v\ 
Delambre  mentions  an  edition  of  the  work,  edited  \>%  i^-- 
ricus,  in  1524,  as  containioar  a  taUe  of  atnes  to  t^tti  u- 
minutes  :  of  this  we  can  find  notbinff.  As  yet  «c  Uu  «< 
sines  calculated  to  the  now  ordinary  radius  of  10,000  Ar  i  ' 
these  the  earliest  that  we  have  seen  (and  we  find  w^^-r  * 
ones  mentioned)  are  those  of  Peter  Apian  in  the  *  larvi'  * 
Gcographica,  &c.'  Ingoldstadt,  1633,  folio.  The j  ait  m ; .  *- 
tables  to  a  radius  of  100,000,  and  were  reprinted  U»(  a^'' 
year  in  the  same  author's  '  Instnuncotum  priaii  31c' .  • 
Niimberg,  1534,  folio.  Apian  atates  that  tliej  are  «r  i  • 
own  calculation,  and  this  is  to  us  a  stroog  preaunptioe  *U  rj 
auch  tablca  bad  been  previoualy  printed ;  lor  Apiaa  wai  •  r »' 
re  printer  of  the  wri  tinea  of  others  at  his  own  prcMiatKi  * 
unlikely  to  have  recalculated  any  table  which  he  koev  u  -«  : 
already.  The  sUtemeut  that  the  work  of  RegioBoetac&*  ' 
trianglea  (Niimberg,  1533,  folio)  oontaiaa  tables  of  sion  i*  '• 
correct :  we  know  it  from  examination  of  two  pcH^  co^m**  ^ ' 
wc  are  now  contradicting  our  own  previoas  aaaerlioo  T*'  -'• 
P.  C],  we  will  point  out  how  we  were  misled.  l«lai«lt  •  h 
Astron.)  aaya  that  the  first  edition  of  tlie  work«  fi»if  • 
baa  in  the  title-page  '  una  cum  tabulis  sinauai.'  N^'* 
fact  ia  that  Lalande,  who  had  only  seen  the  aecond  <* 
(Basle,  no  date,  known  to  be  of  1561),  which  doa  r^  - 
tablea  of  aines,  took  the  liberty  Of  pesoming  that  tK  '^* 
edition  was  the  same  in  contents,  title,  and  place ;  is  ^  ' 
which  he  was  wrong,  and  in  the  date  also. 

In  1542,  Rheticus,  the  most  laborioas  of  all  the  talle:  ~- 
puters,  made  his  first  appearance  as  tbeediteref  ««»'»  ' 
Copernicus  :  '  De  Lateriboa  et  Angulis  TritM«i««B.'  ^ 
W^ttemberg,  4to.  (Weidler  and  Kastecr).    Thb  csau^-  * 
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At  yet  we  do  not  6iid  the  modem  nimet  of  fon^oif  and 
$eetmi.    These  were  introduced  in  1583  bjr  a  young  man 
of  twenty-two  years,  Thomas  Finck,  of  Flensboiv  in  Den- 
mark, in  his  *  Ueometrie  Uotundi  Liber  XIV/  &sle,  4lo. 
His  part  in  the  matter  was  quite  forgotten,  and  has  been  re-  ■ 
eently  revived  (see  P/ti7.  Mag.p  May,  1846).  He  introducea 
the  words  with  expressions  which  cannot  be  interpreted  other-  ! 
wise  than  as  a  proposal  of  his  own,  to  which  it  must  be  added 
that  no  earlier  use  of  these  words  has  ever  been  brought  for- 
ward.   The  tables  of  sines,  tenants,  and  secants,  so  called,  ' 
which  Finck  has  introduced  in  his  work,  are  to  every  minnte,  ' 
and  to  a  radius  of  10  millions.  Finck  deserves  a  much  higher 
name  than  he  has  got,  for  the  contents  of  this  work  alone : 
there  are  other  writings  of  his,  which  we  have  not  seen.  | 
He  calculated  his  own  secants  by  a  theorem  which  anawett 
to  the  formula 

0 
Sec  0=tan  0+tan  (45«-  .j). 

In  1585-6  ClaviQs  published  at  Rome,  in  quarto,  his  edi- 
tion of  Theodosios,  to  which    is   appended  a  treatise  on 
triangles,  and  a  table  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  under 
those  names.     They  were  reprinted  in  the  folio  collection  of 
his  works,  Mayence,  1611.     It  is  clear,  on  inspection,  that 
these  tables  are,  as  far  as  tangents  and  secants  are  concerned, 
a  reprint  of  those  of  Finck,  in  their  preliminary  theorems,  in 
their  arrangement,  in  their  omissions,  and  in  their  errors,  as 
well  as  in  the  new  terms  with  which  they  are  headed.     The 
name  of  Finck  is  suppressed  as  well  as  that  of  Rheticus ;  both  of 
them  were  Protestants,  and  Clavius  was  a  Jesuit,  high  in  favour  . 
at  Rome.    Delambre  expresses  his  astonishment  that  Clavius,  ' 
in  recapitulating  the  names  of  celebrated  writers  on  dialling, 
should  have  omitted  Sebastian  Munster.    The  fart  was,  that 
Munster  followed  Luther.     We  are  not  quite  certain  that 
a  greater  than  Clavius  was  altogether  exempt  from  this  ku^h- 1 
aMe  weakness.     When  Vieta  suppresses  the  names  of  his  ' 
authorities,  as  above  noted,  calling  them  merely  rkap$odisi$t  ' 
wc  may  almost  suspec-t  that  he  wanted  to  avoid  speaking  of  . 
Rheticus  and  Reinhold  ^  for  he  was  very  intolerant 

In  1691,  Philip  Lansberg  published  *  Triangulonim  Geo*  | 
metrtsB  Libri  Quatuor,'  Leyaen,  4to. :  and  in  1692  Magini  , 

Kbiished  '  De  Plania  Triangulis  Liber  Unicus,'  Venice,  4to. 
»th  these  are  copied  fix>m  Clavius :  but  Magini  at  least,  who  I 
goes  beyond  CUvius  in  historical  reference,  wilfully   sup-  > 
pre«8es  the  name  of  Finck.  { 

We   at    first  thought  ourselves  unable  to  give  a  date 
to    the    tables  of  Stevinus,  except   within    a    few  years,  . 
and   oonjcctnrally.      That  he  published  his  Arithmetic  in 
1685,   and    that    Snell*  collected  his  works   in   Latin    in 
1605-8,  aro  the  facts  which  are  supposed  to  mark  out  the  ' 
known  limits  of  his  career.      The  tablet  must  have  been 
publiahod  after   1593,  ainoe  Vieta's  names  for  the  tangent  > 
and  secant  are  mentioned ;  probably  long  after,  for  Vieta*s 
works  were  of  very    slow  travel.     We  ourselves  believe 
fully   that   the  Cosmographia,    which   contains  the  tables, 
was  never  published  until  it  appeared  in    what  is  called 
SneU*s  collection  (in  1608).   These  tables  are  to  every  minute, 
to  a  radius   of  10  millions,  and  they  are  copies  of  Finck, 
Clavius,  &c.     W^e  are  informed  that  recent  researches  in  Bel-  < 
gium  have  made  it  appear  that  Stevinus  was  born  in  1548, 
and  died  in  1620,  whicii  puts  our  opinion  bevoiid  dispute. 
The  mistake  about  Snell  seems  to  have  originated  with  Gerard  , 
Vossius.  I 

In  1588,  Nic.  Raymar,  Ursus  Dithmarsus,  published  <  Fun- 
damentum  Astronomicum,  id  est  nova  Doctrine  Sinuum,'&c., 
Stnubui^.  We  cannot  make  out  from  the  descriptions,  whetlier 
this  work  contains  tables  or  not :  probably  it  did.  I 

Who  published  the  6rst  English  trigonometrical  table  is 
a  point  which  we  have  never  seen  examined :  and  we  must 
investigate  it  in  the  best  way  we  can  from  rather  scanty 
materials.  We  cannot  find  the  word  sine  mentioned  in 
the  works  of  Recordc,  nor  in  the  English  works  of  either 
■  Digges,  father  or  son,  nor  in  those  of  John  Dec ;  nor 
indeed  in  any  work  written  in  English  before  Blundeville, 
tfAcept  that  of  Burroughs  presently  cited.  In  the  '  Alas,  i 
•eo  Seals  Mathematics*  of  Thomas  Diggea,  London,  1573, 
4to.,  trigonometrical  processes  are  required  for  which  allu-  ^ 

two  volaoMM  (or  Sw  voIsbm  ImniiwI  km  two).    In  tkm 


man  is  made  to  Copemicoa  and 

tablea  of  Rbaticoa  are  often  cited  (tlw  i 

1561).     In  John  Dee'a  « Parallactic*  O 

eosqoe  Nucleus  qnidam,'  London,  1673,  4to.,  th>t«  wnmm 

solutions  of  triaaglea,  and  the  tablea refanvd  laarstivtf 

Regiomontaaoa  with  the  radiaa  60,000,  hefatc  i 

But  neither  of  these  writers  amkea  the  wmtSk 

any  tablea  published  in  England.    We  have  < 


libraries  of  more  than  one  diligent  i 
of  the  aixteeuth  centnry,  witlrattt 
all  controverts  our  decided  inroreasioB  i 
the  real  introducer  of  a  cooBpleCe  cbm 
and  aecanta. 

Blundeville's  '  Exereisea,*  London,  1694,  4ta  fit  ■  «d 
aometimea  that  1697  ia  the  date  of  the  first  tdinoa,  hrt  «. 
correctly),  were  commenced,  as  he  inlbrma  as,  dbaei  ««rs 
years  before.  He  allodea  to  RegiomootaBoa,  Csnrrmrw.  ml 
Ciaviua,  from  whom  he  took  his  taMea.  And  be  mfarw  ■ 
that  Regiomontanua  ia  in  folio,  and  that  Clavlns  is  ia  e«rH. 
and  published  in  1686,  at  Rone.  W>  rely  mch  m  tk»a 
our  conclusion  that  bis  were  the  firat  tabic* :  ier  to  mw** 
the  form  of  a  book,  or  the  date  of  publioatioa,  is  vsvy  rarr  «n 
the  writers  of  his  time ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  so  prvnw  i 
person  would  have  noticed  any  uretiens  work  ef  iW  «m 
kind  in  his  own  country.  The  taUea.  being oopicf  ef  Cun*, 
have  already  been  desrribed.  Tbeae  ^Essfriscs*  9'M 
through  seven  editiooa  at  least :  the  aevcwth,  now  hrCwv  «. 
has  the  tables  corrected  from  Pitiaena,  by  Roheit  II«t«f .. 
the  editor ;   it  is  London,  1636,  4to. 

It  must  be  noticed  however,  that  tiwio^  Bittadrvil>  en* 
the  first  English  canon  complete,  a  table  of  siws  e»f|  %«l 
been  printed  four  years  before.  It  b  at  the  cod  ef  tW  *  U-** 
rologiographia,  the  art  of  Dialling,*  by  TboaMs  Fair,  Imkm, 
1593,  4to.  (reprinted  in  166:2).  Tbo  sioea  arr  t»  waa^ 
with  a  radius  of  100.000.  This  then  is  the  eariieM  bble  »<t 
it  is  of  sines  only.  We  have  aeen  that  Digres  oMd  mvn  «t 
he  is  a  Lstin  wnter,  and  refers  to  a  Ibrrim  table.  PfT^v 
the  first  writer  who  M$ed  them  in  Entrtiah  (bat  ir'J  •'n 
foreign  tables)  is  the  well-known  W.  Barronght.  ia  ha  *  D»> 
course  on  the  Variations  of  the  Compnaae,*  pid»li*bsd  ■  I  >*. 
In  the  preface  he  a|iologises  for  introducmg  ralm  *  «rw<« 
by  the  doctrine  of  signes  and  triangle*,  which  sav  mfw 
strange  in  our  English-Tongue,*  and  all  he  gives  ca  to^4r« « 
in  the  following  passage  :^*  In  thcno  csamf4as  I  hs»s  w^ 
the  abridged  table  of  100,000  the  wbol  t  aiae,  which  thtwct  < 
give  some  ease  in  the  working,  yet  it  ia  not  so  caarf  is  n«(  ^ 
10,000,000  of  ffnsmasJZcviiUUbs.  Uotothe  whah^aaft '• 
CoMon  figamdrnt,  answerable  to  the  sane,  if  the  third  'V»a 
of  the  liypoikmuMOs  were  annexed,  wee  sboold  hsn  m  ^ 
tire  Table  for  the  Doctrine  of  Trianrlca,  that  mighi  aspr .  t 
bee  called  rAe2We^roMe».  Which  thing,  thear^  ««^ 
gim  Joackimm  RketiatM  have  wdl  befnmne.  aad  Inwd  t 
orderly,  from  ten  Minutea  to  ten :  yrt  ia  it  leN  wvy  rt«  v 
for  auch  as  desire  the  exacte  truth  of  tbioga.  I  Iwwt^vf^ 
fore  for  mine  owne  ease  and  aae,  Calrolatad  the  cacyJrwfvf 
of  thia  Table,  and  almoate  ended  it,  for  the  whole  ^adnit 
from  minute  to  minute :  which  if  in  the  mesa  taar  k«^^  I 
have  finished,  I  shall  not  fiode  it  extant  by  anv  eihtr.  I  • 
publish  it  for  the  eommoditie  of  all  soth  as  shall  hs«s  irrr 
sioo  to  use  the  same  for  navigation  aod  uamnyranbii '  ^ 
thia  table  was  never  publisfaH,  aad  aecordiagh  mt  <df»'  •' 
the  edition  of  1614  refen  the  rrader  to  Ralfih  liiii*' 
tranlation  of  Fitiscus,  and  the  very  tobies  of  that  m^n  v« 
annexed  to  the  end  of  the  oditioo  of  1614.  Thev  m  tiMr« 
to  every  minute,  and  to  a  radius  of  100,OOQl  We  mm^ 
describe  the  firat  edition  or  Uaodsoos  work,  hatter  •!• 
seen  the  second,  ahich  ia  London,  1630,^aaffasi.  (^^» 
in  the  preface  to  hie  Navigation,  savs  it  was  ai  1614  s  is 
1609,  John  Speidel,  afurw^ids  well  known  in  the  haiin  ^ 
logarithms,  began  hie  careor  by  nnblii^iisig,  ta  ^nsTm  *  i  «^ 
taine  vorie  neceasarie  and  profitable  Tablea  :  s*r.  A  TsWp  ^ 
Sines,  Tangentt,  and  Secanta,  te.'  This  tnat  ef  «t«t« 
pages  conuins  a  canon  to  every  tan  mtnalea.  aad  laa  fW 


1000,  with  some  tables  sob^diarT  In 

In  1610,  Arthur  Uopton  pobiisbed 
sive  Viaticum,  or  the  Geodvlicall  8ta4r; 
seventh  book  of  thb  is  called  ' 


4SS    li<^ 


•  h  tm  b*  aad*  very 
«r  air  printinf  of  than  I 
v«7  Iwi  Mof  of  Um  /ofl 


Longimetria,  and  A Itimetria,  uetfetmed  by  8yaaintf  "fl»- 
,.  •        ..-.--1^  .1..     .w».  w      .•    tkiwsk,  with  a  Canon  lor  the  Dmenmoo  of  lr>aBfW*    i»» 

i::ii'«STK!it  Ki'^'^SE':?:-    cm.on  (fn>m  Pitiacua)  b  complete  far  evety  h'e  — — 
•a ;  m4  Um  prtoMr  pamU  SfOt  wait.    Aad  I 


Ibr  MC  fcUtlIng  errtain  mmmi  . 

■te«l  AbMt  dM  Ml^ccti  of  Uwa, 

lUi  tnar  rvfcffrini  Id  tb«  pUee*  9i  Um  MT«ni  wtttf  ftt  Um  wrv  volaaci  I 
«lliia«v«Bp|nniU>Wlh»co»MioaorUM«litOT.    BwJm.  SariU  th» 
r«l^  «aifcr,  «M  Mly  M^xBf  a  Mm  oU  m%mn  Um  mm^  »«•  paMiab«4. 


•  Tbte  li th*  MM  MtW  mi 
»mUi«  asQ  (it  Ii  mv  CUtoftw.  tssSi  » 
tlunovy,  upon  «»Mf  UmI  WiinOwilla 


T  t  U 


fm 


I  A  b 


O   f)l'«    iJ<ti>    l«  A   \^M^}t  ^    \,\     {   il.i      .««i    uf    tt*    f\«iH>)i     ttfAM-    H«<    fl*(-H<i    »!>•    ..:|]^,'»     M»«    |« 


-i  *«<f^«t^«l^     AU'    A#%^    tM4U|r     \t> 


it  li-udi   k*'^  ui-wJ^tij  lliiUi   *f»t- 


li)  Una 

,..kr-  ',1 


<!tl«,,  wbii  !i»1  ti' 


.  1   ^4m^  M 


^   i><fc  II 


tVI^ 


I  •  '  •  »  ** 


if    M»«  i^^r«ik4«     ««4 


TAB 


600 


Tn  the  B«riiii  Mcmoin  for  1786,  John  BerMolH  (the 
jwiaMr)  tetWed  the  knowledge  of  the  Opm  Prnfatimm  and 
the  iMoicrvf ;  end  Lelande  hed  preTiootl j  oome  et  mmm 
■tBtement  to  the  elfectthat  PitiKot  had  onoe  receiYcd  instnie- 
tione  to  correct  the  former.  Bet  Bernoulli  knew  nothingoT  thete 
correctiona,  and  nothfaig waa  known nntil  chance  threwa  copy 
of  the  corrected  Opoa  Palatinuro  faito  the  handa  oT  Prcmy, 
who  deacrlbed  it  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of 
the  Memoira  of  the  Inatitute  (1804).  Delambre  gave  an 
•ecoimte  account  at  the  beginning  of  the  aecond  volnne  of  the 
•  Hiatoire  de  rAatronomie  Modeme.'  Montuda  had  given 
nothing  hot  miatakea.  Huttoo  knew  aa  much  aa  Bernoulli. 
Raitner  (1796,  who  would  have  got  much  More  credit  if  he 
had  then  a  proper  name  to  hia  work  of  bibliographjr,  laMend 
of  catling  it  e  hiafeory  of  mathematica)  haa  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  matter,  except  the  correctiona  of  the  Opoa  Palatinttm, 
on  which  he  could  only  quote  from  a  periodical  of  1789. 

In  1599  Pitiacua  published  hia  own  work  on  Trigono- 
metry, with  tablea,  generally  to  seven  places,  and  having 
intervals  which  may  be  described  in  the  notation  of  our  former 
paper  aa  0  (1")  I' (2^  IC  (10")  P  (1')  45».  The  edition 
of  1608,  now  before  ua,  haa  of  course  the  corrected  tansents 
and  secanU.  It  was  reprinted  again  in  161S,  and  Dedbalea 
mentiona  a  reprint,  by  Henrion,  in  1688. 

Pitiscos  will  always  be  remarkable  as  the  priest  who  wished 
that  all  hia  brethren  were  mathensaticiaua,*  to  make  them 
manageable  and  benevolent. 

Among  the  non-loffarithroic  tables,  which  were  published 
•fter  the  invention  of  Napier  turned  all  the  culcuktori  another 
way,  we  have  mentioned  in  our  former  article  Schooten*s 
Table,  Amsterdam,  1627.  Lipenios  nys  this  was  reprinted 
in  16S8  (?)  and  we  know  there  is  an  edition  of  1672  at  Rouen, 
and  of  1683  at  Brusaels.  Editions  are  mentioned  of  1640 
and  1664,  and  also  a  Spanish  edition,  Brussels,  168S.  Joh. 
Meyer's  tablea,  Strmburg,  1619,  contain  ainea,  tenets  and 
aecanta,  aquarea,  and  cubes.  Those  of  Adrian  Metius,  1698, 
five  a  complete  canon,  to  nunutea,  to  aeven  decimals.  In  1627 
Snell  published  his  '  Doctrine  triangulorom  canonica,' 
■dtn^  oontaiiung  a  complete  canon  to  every  minute, 
aeven  placea.  Crager^  'Synopsia  Trigonometrim,'  Danzig, 
1612,  gave  a  five-decinml  canon,  to  minutes.  Albert  GiranPs 
'  Tablea  dea  sinus/  fte.,  Hague,  1626,  are  to  five  decimals ; 
I  waa  a  Dntcn  reprint  m  1629.    Adrian  Romanua  gave 


I,'  Ley- 
aod  to 


tablea  (Dehmbra,  Air.  MaL,  vol.  ii.  p.  36)  in  1609 ;  thev 

re  taken  from  Clavhia.  The  contents  in  this  naramoh 
taken  finom  dUfcrent  aouroes,  and  not  from  the  books 

elvca.    We  might  mention  aome  anonymous  Ubies  from 

irarioua'Gatalognea,  but  anonymous  works  of  this  kind  are  ao 
rare  that  we  uways  suspect  them. 

Alsted*s  Enerdopmiia  (1649),  the  eariiest  worii  which 
has  bulk  enough  to  be  compared  with  modern  works  of  the 
same  name,  givea  nothing  more  than  a  canon  to  degreea  and 
aeven  deoinuSs,  with  another  to  ten  minutca  and  jive  decimals. 
The  name  only  of  logarithms  is  mentioned,  and  an  insufficient 
dawnition  given. 

1 6.  We  shall  now  add  somethfaig  to  onr  account  of  loga- 
rithmic tablea,  including  a  fuller  description  of  a  few  of  thoae 
BBentioned  in  our  former  article.  The  date  and  name,  when 
unaccompanied  by  a  title,  will  serve  as  a  reference  to  that 
•rtide. 

1614.  Nanler.  It  muat  be  specially  noted  that  the  loga- 
rithma  which  Napier  himaelf  published  are  not  precisely 
those  which  are  now  called  Naperian ;  that  is,  they  are  not 
the  aimple  logarithms  to  the  base  i=271828l8...  As  the 
ainea  increase,  his  logarithms  decrease.  As  he  usee  no  deci- 
mal point,  both  hia  aines  and  logarithms  are  integers,  the 
former  to  a  radius  of  10  millions.  And  if  N  be  a  sine  and  L 
the  leguithm  of  it,  aa  they  stand  hi  Napier,  the  equation  con- 

liiw  liina  them  la 

neconginemia  £ 

N«  10,000,000    «""io,o«M»t 

Dekmbra  propoatt  to  call  them  Napmiam  logaritham,  and  to 

rastriet  the  term  i^fptrboik  to  the  modtm  Naperiam  or  < 

logarithms. 

1618.  Be^Jmia  Urunoa. 


t 


TAB 

Sng  to  every  ten  arconda.  haa  onr  nlaM  r«t  Am  ii 
fapier.    It  waa  partially  reprinted  by  Srkaifc,  m  imaotlf 


1619^John  Speidell.    Tbeae/New 
fint  modsni  rtoptncoiky 
edition  was  in  1620,  not 
fore  we  had  seen  it    The  reason  of  the  mi 


V4 


The  aag$MM  f^nwtt    beaidea 


«—■  wt  tWlilowii  i»ni»—r««l  Bi  ^MM  MiaBMiim  «Mt  hoe  I 
mmmm  TImoI«««i  mm  oMlliMMlkot,  ko*  mi,  iMakov  toMtthOM  at  ■ 
•IML*  ^wWyt  tiw  —law  of  tb«  chMMtew  •f  ihrtat  m4  ■■ihfrtrt 
•  piMltoi  ilfflM  Id  nttk  w«U  «r  Um  bllart  tor 
NklTObMtfi 


rcu 


11.  Theae*NewLaarithMs'«v 
,  or  kffpmhtMc  kgariuims.  The  wr 
ot  1627,  aa  we  siyed  (6«m  olhm) 
The  reason  of  the  matske  ii  tkn 
'  Briefe  Treatise  of  Spbmricail  Trianglea,*  which  ii  fiayiwj 
prefiied,  hm  1627  on  ita  title-page. 

Taking  deciauls  it  stands  tbus :— If  m  :  a  be  ihsnvi/ 
an  angle,  and  if  K  repreaont  the  logarithm  m  the  hsit  •,  iki 
JIfwrm  of  the  Naperian  logarithm  are  fimad  m 

An— 'Am. 
Thaa,therineofl9*38'is'8S6,vcfynemly.   AadeelM 
X  1000  =  6*9077562... 
X    336  =  S-817nil  ... 

1-0906441        Napier  hm  109IM4I. 

The  figures  of  Speideirs  logarithmic  sine  are  fesnd  ia 
10  +  Am  -  An 
thua  for  19*  38' he  has  890936.  But  he  leavm  the  10  e«  tf 
all  the  aecanta  and  the  last  half  of  the  tsi^Ecais.  Ha  h» 
aarithmsof  numbers,  0(1)  1000,  are  modern  hjoflribsfct  to  as 
decimals,  as  we  shoukl  now  my,  but  vithoot  the  nri'—i  peat; 
thus  at  770  he  has  6646388  not  6^6388.  To  mrs  » 
garithm  he  givea  ita  diflerence,  its  arithmetical  twm^mtk 
and  the  halves  of  all  three.  Also  an  additional  coliaa  «i«i 
shows  that  he  means  to  use  his  table  in  calculsCMa  h;  W« 
inches,  and  quartern.  Thus  the  number  77S  hm  KIJ 
opposite  to  it,  there  being  776  qvarter  inchts  ia  14  «^ 
1  inch  3  quarters.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page  he  )«to  at 
logarithm  of  100  and  of  1000,  for  help  in  dcn:t^  fmx*^ 

Speidell,  as  we  have  seen,  firrt  published  ia  1419;  Bm 
Maseres  reprinted  from  the  'tenth  im  pre  mien,*  daied  U>. 
Button  mentions  the  seventh,  dated  1624 :  the  Bmsl  Snv? 
has  one  of  1623 ;  Murhard  rives  the  third  imnreMoacf  Ii::, 
and  we  have  the  second,  dated  1620.  And  it  apfsvitia 
Speidell  was  not  the  only  person  who  reprintHi  n.    Is  m 

*  briefe  treatise'  above  mentiooed,  SpeideU  miinimi.  wA 
naturally  complains  of,  thoae  *  who  had  priaied  hn  vet 
without  an  atom  of  alteration,  and  yet  dispininder  mdtfmiirf 
it  in  their  prefaoea  for  want  of  alteratama  which  tW—lm 
either  could  not  or  would  not  make.  Thia  he  attrihaiH  » to 
not  having  been  at  Oxford f  or  Cambridge.  Thew  iM«dr 
tjons  give  a  very  large  idea  of  the  pragma  which  Iks  at  tf 
logarithma  had  made :  but  (whether  for  Ua  own  imHa  mw*- 
8peidell*a  name  waa  venr  t  little  known.  The  Cminisaf 
writers  rarely  mention  him :  Wallis  knew  neckiaf  ^  iM 
and  even  his  own  son,  EudM  Speidell,  when  I 

*  Lmrithmotechnia,'  in  1683,  hm  no  ac 
his  lather's  writings;  for  he  mys,  *  I  do  ftn«  my  H 
several  soru  of  logarithms,  but  at  bit  goncladed  ik«  ihts^ 
cimal  or  Briggs*s  fogarithms  were  the  beat  aart  fiw  a  mnM 
logarithm,  and  did  also  print  the  saase  aevcral  na^'  Tb 
must  have  been  mereir  a  miataken  tradirisn,  ^mm^  tm 
Spmdcirs  not  having  printed  the  aame  logarifhas  m  Na?«- 
we  mav  asfely  my  he  dkl  noi^print  any  litriasl  hfw&m^ 
In  ad jitioo  to  this  testimoov  aa  to  the  rapid  w^fnU  «  ^ 
garithms  in  England  which  Spmdell  givea,  we  wmj  m»  tatf 
Sieir  advsntagea  were  immedmtely  aean  tnr  the  pmctnil  ar 
thematicians.  Aaron  Rathborne,  in  his  'Serveyar.*  L«>n 
1616,  recommends  the  use  of  the  *  tables  and  msm  thm  §<«»* 
rable  invention  of  logarithmes  by  that  divins  and  noWe  •rvr 
the  Lord  Marchiston,  whoae  name  and  henenr  viD  aff««r  t^ 

1643.  F.  B.  Cavalieri,  •  Trigonometria  plena  cc  t^^m^x 
Bologna.  Seven.docimalBri^sh«aHihanO  (1)  1M»  »  ^ 
intermript  diflerencea ;  also  smes,  fangtnta,  mmnla.  mrf  ^^ 
logarithms,  0  (10^')  V  (10  46*.     But  the  decnat  p^  • 


»MMla  •!  ilaaMkl  rofauiMMi,  Mt  il  —rU,  u«<lnHiwl»»ai  fadMq—  prtt«i» 
niilnMi  t«w  liwaNw  mt  ■llnwiHii.^^W^  mmfH  ihm  H  wmia,  9m 


not  uaed. 

1620.  J.  B.  [Jnatua  ByrgioB],  •  Arithmeliichs  md  iW 
metrischeprogresseTabulen,*  Prague.    This  is  ihs  Li«  ^ '« 
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I6SS  J.  B.  Morin,  *  l*rig«»oinetri»  CaDonioe  Idbri  Tret,' 
Paris.  Seven  dcciimil  Logiarithins ;  of  NumberaO  (1)  1000, 
with  intencript  difierences ;  of  Sinet ind  Tangents  0  (V)  45^ 
The  decimal  point  is  not  used. 

1634.  Cniger.  Kitotner  gives  Oantztg  as  the  place.  The 
iogarithms  are  Naperisn,  according  to  him. 

1651.  Vincent  Wing,  ^Harmonicon  Coeleste,' London. 
The  logarkhms  have  scpsrate  title-pages,  and  might,  if  torn 
^Mit,  pass  for  sepsvate  works.  They  have  th^  decimal  point 
and  are  to  six  decimal  places.  Sines  and  tangents  0  ^1') 
46"*;  numbers,  in  decsds,0(i)  1010.  without  charscterisucs. 
Wing  was  m  much  more  learned  man  than  his  reputation 
v(wliich  is  that  of  an  almanac-maker)  would  implj. 

4668.  John  Newton,  <  The  Scale  of  Interest,  or  the  use  of 
Decimal  Fractions.*  Here  is  a  table  of  logarithms  to  six  de-> 
dmals  0(1)  10000  arranged  in  Imes  of  decada,  with  a  separate 
table  of  proportional  parts. 

1681.  Ylacq,  'Tabulm*  Sinuum,  Ice.,  Amsterdam:  also 
»€8d.  Vlaoq,  *Tables  de Simis,'  &c.,  Amsteidam ;  and  1689, 
^iacq, '  TabcIIen  derSinuam,  &c.,*  Amsterdam.  A  peat  many 
small  tables  of  logarithms  bear  the  name  of  Adrian  Vlacq. 
Those  before  us,  which  have  the  sane  introduction,  one  in 
lAtin,  the  other  in  French,  the  third  in  German,  have  sines, 
4angents,  secants,  and  logarithms  of  sines  and  tangents,  to 
«vei7  minute  and  to  seven  decimals.  Alto,  seven-decimal 
logarithms  from  1  to  10,000,  headed  « H.  Briggit  Tabula 
liogarithmorum.'    See  above,  at  the  year  1626. 

1685.  Ozanam,  *  Tables  des  Sinus,'  &c.,  Farib  This  is 
really  Vlaoq  in  every  particuhir  as  to  the  tables,  though  his 
name  is  not  mentioned. 

•1690.  Dechales,  *  Cursus  sen  Mundutf  Mathematicua.'  The 
46rBt  volume  has  seven-decimal  tables ;  logarithms  of  numbers 
<K  1)10000;  of  sines  and'tangenU  0(r)45°,  and  the  nnes  and 
tangents  also. 

liSOO.  Wm.  Leyboum,  *  Cursus  Mathematicns.'  This  book 
6as  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  before  1660. 
Seven-decimal  dogaritlims  of  numbers  0(1)10000;  sU-figure 
logistic  logarithms  0(1'^)1*'  and  l\V)m2';  gigns,  tangenti, 
and  eeouUs,  ftc,  0(r)45^ ;  the  names  cosine  and  secant  not 


1699.  John  Wing  (nephew  of  Vincent),  '  A  compleat 
Body  of  Surveying,  formeriy  jmblishM  by  Vincent  Wing,* 
London.  Five-decimal  logarithms  of  «nes  and  tangents, 
0(10')45';  of.  numben,  0(1)1000. 

1704.  J.  U{aiTis],  Tabke  of  Logarithms,  quarto,  meotiooed 
in  HuttoD*s  sale  catalogue. 

1705.  (Second  edition.)  Anonymous,  <  A  Table  of  Loga- 
rithms hr  Nomben  increasing  in  their  natural  order,  &c.,* 
London.  Sixdeciaul  logarithms  of  numbers  0(1)10000. 
The  trigonometrical  part  has  a  separate  title,  1704,  *  A  Tri* 
ancular  Canon  Logarithmisal,'  London.  Six-decimal  loga* 
niJias  of  sines,  tangents,  and  9ecants  0(1046*.  As  far  ss 
appears,  4his  table  was  got  «p  by  J.  Seller  and  C.  Price, 
■mtheowtical-iostrumeat  makers,  who  seem  to  have  <lesired 
lo  sell  their  own  taUe  of  Iqgarithms  as  well  as  their  own 


1710.  John  Harris,  *  Lexioen  Technicum,'  vol.  ii.  This 
volume  containa  seven-decimal  tables  of  logarithms  0(  1  )10,000, 
and  a  complete  canon  (including  versed  sines),  0(1')46*,  both 
aatnrsl  and  logarithmic.  There  is  also  a  table  of  proportiooal 
parts  for  every  integer  from  44  to  4S'20.  These  tables,  except 
the  last,  seem  to  be  taken  from  Sherwin. 

1721,  In  this  year  was  printed  at  Pekin,  by  oomnmnd  of 
the  £mperor  Kang-IIi,  In  Chinese  tjfpe  and  in  three  folio 
volumes,  Vlsoq*s  logarithmic  tables  of  sines,  &c.,  to  ton  seoooda, 
and  of  numbers  to  1 00,000.  (Br«net,  from  Vega,  who  had  teen 
it  at  Vienna.) 

1741.  Deparcienx,  'Novveaux  Trsitds  de  Trigooom^trie 
Hectilinie  et  Sph^rique,'  Paris.  De|iarrieux  is  so  much  better 
known  DT  his  tables  of  annuities,  that  his  other  writings^  ere 
neglected.  The  tables  aro  all  to  aeven  decimals  (though  the 
decimal  point  is  not  used).  There  are  logarithms  of  numbers 
0(1)20000;  sine^^  tangents,  and  secants, &c.,0(10^)5*(F)46*, 
smd  legarithssa  oiT  tines  and  tangents.  This  is  the  eariicst 
table  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  which  the  argument  of 
degrees,  miontes,  and  seconds  aooompauies  tiM  logarithms  of 
immbers.  The  book  is  also  distinguished  by  its  gnomooical 
tebU^,  and  by  tlie  exceUenee  of  its  solid  diagnuns. 


1749.  J.  F.  GMitodcn,  •  Des 
tischen  Lexid  aweyter  Theit,*  Lfipdig.  Ufie  «t  hm 
squares  and  cubes  0(1)10,000;  seven^derianl  Wgnn^e 
sines,  tangents,  and  seomts  0(1^)46^  logivithaser  sanxi 
0(1)20000;  sines,  tangents,  and  aeesnts  0(l')4y  id  m^ 
decimals ;  lectors  of  odd  nnmfaert  net  cndiBf  iiia  &,  a 
10,000. 

1743.  Rivard,  <  Tablce  dea  Sines,  «De.;  Ifuu,  mi^  ^ 
official  *  approbatioo  *  of  Clairsnt.  *?rrin  rirrinei  Is|.bhui 
of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants 0(l'>4a*;  smcsMAn^raa 
to  five  decinuds ;  secants  in  a  separste  table ;  laparidmi  rf 
nnmben  0(1)90000:  aU  whh  < 
points. 

1770.  J.  H.  Lambert,  'Zusiltaa 
Tabellen,'  Beriin.  This  is  a  miseellcneoM  eattsction  «l  i 
and  formuUe,  containing— Primes,  and  loist  iUhmt  sf  m 
odd  numbers  which  do  not  divide  by  1  or  5,  ap  la  KlMOS. 
first  ten  multiples  of  all  prioM  numbers  up  to  911;  pmtt 
alone  up  to  109,000 ;  powers  of  9  as  fiv  as  the  7Qik,  wd  d 
8  and  5  as  far  as  the  60th  ;  hyperbolic  legBithim,  mtm  ^ 
cimaU,  0(1)100,  and  l(-01)iO;  Bunbcn  whieh  «firiv  k 
9, 3,  5,  or  7  only  (except  these  which  divide  by  9srS«BTi. 
up  to  10,000;  97-decimal  arcs  O(l*)lOO*(9r)190i^8ir)Mkr. 
and  lor  minutes  and  seconds;  five-decimal  sines  sntf  sias a»> 
tiples  0(1'')90*;  seven-decimal  einea,  tangewto,  and  wvmm 
and  logarithms  of  sines  and  ftngcota  0(l*J9r;  tdUis  l» 
facilitating  cubic  equatioBs ;  sines  aod  eoiiaes  of  iypwtec 
irigommetrWf  the  only  table  of  the  kind  we  hsoe  Mt  vat . 
squares  and  cubes  6(0i<^<^  I  fii«ntfe  nnsben  is  the  19k 
order,  30  of  each ;  eight  decbaal  powewef  isttJum  Oi'OI  ■! 
to  the  11th  power;  aeveo-deomjal  aqnaro  leoli  •(lll«t 
There  is  another  edition  of  this 
1798. 

1775.  Dottwea  « Tafelhm  bebehettde  de  \ 
mode  de  Logaritlnnen,*  &c.,  Amsterdson.  A  i 
canon  to  seven  decimal  places;  Mlowed  by  I 
seven  nlaoes ;  versed  sines  and  lognrhhsss  en  ths  «■*  mm 
to  90  degrees ;  logaritlims  of  nnmben  from  1  la  lOlOOft;  mi 
traverse  tablea. 

1778.  J.  C  Sohube,  « None   nad  erwcHcrts  Bmsim 
logarithroischer  . .  .  Taleln,'  Berim.    Also  *  RscMil^iihff 
logarithmiques  .  .  . .'  The  titles  and  preiii 
are  both  in  French  and  German.    This  is-n  i 
ginsl  collection.     It 

0  (1)  101000 ;  a  page  of  multiples  of  *434 
procal  to  48  places,  and  powers  of  9*71^  . 
WofTmrn'^l*  hyperbolic  logarithms  oTell  i 
9200,  and  from  thence  to  10,000  for  all  i 
by  any  single  digit,  all  to/bify-ct^  < 
logarithnm  to  seven  decimals  of  m 
logistic  logarithms  0  (I'')  1<* ;  a 
(1')  45*  containing  sines,  tangenta,  asHi  t 

mala,  Naptnam  logarithma  ef  s 

decimals ;  first  nine  multiples  of  sbea  of  i 

decimals;  lengths  of  area  0  {V)  360^  to  tnent^^iss  dn^ 

mala;  ditto  0  (10  P>  and  0  (1")  V;   poetn  «f  fait-m 

0  (•Ol)  I  as  far  as  the  eleventh,  to  cftrht  di  f i—li :  ^-'« 

sad  eubesO(l)  1000;  square  aod  eJtm  reoliO(l)  l«wit 

seven  decimals ;  fiKtorlals  O  (-01)  1  lo  sia  farssn:  s  tfm 


for  the  h\\  of  bodies,  of  rational  right  an^M  Mayh»  ■ 
small  tablea  of  sperifie  ginvities  and  eC  wembii  snd  mm^t 
Half-a-doien  of  Wolfmm*s  loaarithma  whteh  warn  sr«^i 
tally  miming  in  consequence  of  an  dlnem,  ere  m 
Beriin  £phemeris  for  1783,  p.  191.  The  A'( 
rithms  of  sums  and 


site 


sf  If 


10  ten 


att  the  w^ 


who  carried  them 
quadrent. 

1783.  Vegm « LogarithmiaAeTij|iiiiMmi  >hifci  mdmc^ 
. .  Tafeb  and  Ferraehi,'  Visbmu  Thia  was  Ve|t^ii«««v 
and  we  have  never  nwt  with  It.   (Octavo.) 

1783.  Collet, ' Tablaa Ponathea da  Liaiiiiiaw  «sh^ 
h  Londrea  par  (Gardiner,' «».,  Paris.    iWintsdaMd 
Callet,  as  it  is  called,  and  which  we  have  i 
tndly  that  of  Gardiner,  «n  actually  and 

•  TMt  td«t vwite  ««Hi«rii«t  w«inMs«r  *»i 
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fbr  •sample,  begHu  ami  endt  with  the  numben  5990  and 
5310,  and  with  the  logarithms  *71707  and  *7S509.  Aocord- 
mgt  at  the  corner  of  the  page,  fo  ai  to  catch  tfie  ejo  on 
•pttifasg  tiie  book,  if 


5220 
5810 

'71767 
•78500 

Hi  ftiU.  This  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  in  all  tables,  instead 
of  the  abbniYiations  which  are  frequentlj  employed  as  he«i- 
Ings. 

1840.  (Second  edition.)  Morits  Riihlmann,  <  Lo«rlthpii«ch- 
Trigonometrische  .  .  .  Tafeln,'  Dresden  and  Letpaig.  8ix- 
deamal  logarithms  of  nambers  0(1)  lOOSO ;  logarithmic  sues 
and  tangents  0  (1')  45^ ;  unes  and  tangenU  0  (lO')  45« ;  arcs 
of  circles. 

1840.  Hiilse's  edition  of  Vega,  Leiptiif,  stereot^rped. 
This  contains  Gauss's  tables  to  five  decimals  with  proportional 
parts,  in  six  columns^  the  additional  three  (whicn  contains  a 
peculiar  mode  of  treating  the  proportion^  parts)  having  been 
also  suggested  by  Gauss.  The  most  recent  tirsge  of  ttiis  ex- 
cellent work  (1846)  contains  seven-decimal  logarithms  of 
iiombersO(l)  108000;  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  0(0^*1) 
1'  (I'O  1«  SV  and  0  (10*)  6«  (1')  46'»;  angles  to  eleven 
decimals;  five-decimal  Gauss's  tables  A  being  0  ('001)  2 
(*01 )  3*4  (jl)  6,  with  the  proportional  parts  above  alluded  to. 

1845.  WamstorflTs  edition  of  Schumacher's  *Samm]ung 
von  HUlfstafeln'  (first  published  in  1822),  Altooa.  This  is 
a  well-known  and  valuaole  astronomical  collection.  What  we 
have  here  to  do  with  is  the  republication  of  Encke's  four-figure 
logarithms,  0  (1)  1000,  and  0  (4')  lO*"  (10")  45%  and  Gauss's 
logarithms  0  (01)  1*80  (1)  4. 

1846.  R.  Sneepshanks,  *  Tables  for  facilitating  Astronomical 
Reductions,'  London  (also  issued  two  years  before,  without 
title,  preface,  or  author^s  name).    This  is  the  most  complete 

pmr-JiguTt  table  we  know  of,  and  will  do  for  Uie  purpose 
oflener  than  our  orthodox  septenarians  are  aware  o^  Lo- 
garithms 0  (1)  1000,  with  proportional  parts,  in  decads ; 
logarithms  of  sines  and  cosines,  the  angle  Uang  m  Hme, 
0  (1»}  24^,  with  projwrtional  parts  for  10>,  and  0  (10»)  l""; 
table  for  converting  sidereal  into  mean  solar  time ;  logarithmic 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants  0  (1')  6*  (lO')  45* ;  constanU  for 
precession ;  tangents  and  secants  0  (10^  80^  (!')  86*,  with  a 
rule  for  the  rest ;  Besscl's  refrsctions ;  Gauss's  tables,  thus 

atnnged,  lo|f  x  as  an  argument  gives  log  Tl  +  -  J  as  a 

tabohu*  result,  and  log  (  1  -  ]^ )  •>  another,  log  x  beii^ 

0  (-001)  -909  (-01)  2  (1)  4  in  the  first  Ubie,  and  0  (OOl) 

1  (-Ol)  3  (I)  4  in  the  aeeond;  log.  afai*  ^  hour  angle,  in 
tioM  1^  (1-)  Ok;  nambers  to  logarithms'O  (^001)  1. 

1344.  Captain  Robert  ShorCrede's  « Logarithmic  Tabivs  to 
aeven  plaoes  of  deeiauda,  oontaininff  logarithms  of  numbeni 
fitmi  1  to  120,000,  numbers  to  logarithms  from  0  to  1*00000, 
logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  to  enerv  utond  of  the  circle, 
with  arguments  fat  apaee  ami  time,  and  new  astronomical  and 
Modesical  tables,'  fidmbmigh,  stereotyped.  We  do  not  yet 
know  enoorh  of  this  table  to  fenn  an  opinion.  It  is  printed 
aft  the  whole  expense  of  the  framer,  an  enterprising  dfllcer 
nitached  to  the  Indian  survey.  The  tvpea  were  cast  fiir  the 
woik,and  bemgoftheold  fifpire,  we  wish  of  cenrae  that  they 
had  not  been  so ;  bat  we  most  say  that  cfaey  look  better  than 
•ay  emsting  figmeof  the  old  torn  coald  have  done  in 


avy  a  page,  and  also  that  the  uniformity  of  the  type  used 
logarithms  of  numbers  with  that  of  the  trigonometrical  ones 
IS  a  grant  ndvantage.    It  is  a  aoosi  publio^plrited  mider. 
taking. 

\  have  saM  amn^ 
I  diRefent 

Labert 
Lmi. 
166  ? 
WHaeberr.  1632,  12mo.7  and  Amsterl 
«att,  1700,  3v«. ;  D.  R.  Van  MeiDp,  fiarifaifen,  1371 ;  Chr. 
Grilneberg,  UbmU$  Metkm.,  Berim  and  Frankfert,  1690 
(nUong  form) ;  Chr.  Griinebm,  Pmdam  Meihm.,  Berihi 
and  Fronklbrt,  1700,  3vn.;  Chr.  WoUT,  Magdeborg,  1711, 
3m ;  J.  G.  Ldbkneeht,  Giesn,  1723,  3vo. ;  Raph.  Levi, 
Haanver,  1747,  4lo.,  and  a^iplMbent  m  1743;  J.  C.  Nei- 
tebraehem,  Leipng,  1753,  4to;  J.  MeliM  da  Mala,  Lla- 
bOB,  1700,  3«ow 


Aaaooy  the  titlea  of  tables  which  we  might 
ihbff  on  if  WW  had  seen  them,  colleeted  from  d 
nra  dmaa  of— John  Lanemberg,  Leyden,  1333, 3vo. ;  I 
Middflndorff,  Cologne,  1643,  ISmo. ;  Henry  FhilKpa, 
don,  133?,  3vn.;   Imtitatlo  Mathematlca.  Loadoi;, 


To  our  old  tables  of  mterest  we  have  in  add  Ikn  1 
StevinoB,  in  the  *  Pftustiqae  d'ArithaMCkme,'  anpr^fcd  is  la 
Arithmetic,  Letden,  1636,  reprinted  1^  Albert  Ciiwd  h  Sim. 
vinos's  collected  worha,  1336,  gave  the  mi  tables  ei  remfomA 
Interest  and  annnitiea.  They  precede  tba  ftnaoaa  tract  U 
JHtme,  In  which  dedmal  flactiona  were  3»il  |aupaaid  Ani 
as  this  .^nacr^  should  rather  have  beea  at  die  beg^w^g  ihas 
it  the  end,  u  rational  aiiaugeuient  had  baca  etJitd  ;  and  ■ 
the  DiMMs  agdn  shoald  have  pteeeded  it,  aa  tlia  anar  mef^ 
Man ;  we  mast  hifbr  it  to  be  meat  Hkdy  tint  tW  tares  wen 
pboed  in  the  order  In  which  they  were  written.  IfAbbr^ 
case,  then  it  b  pretty  eertain  that  tfwse  tabtea  af  nsmiiimi  i 
interest  mmaitd  deeimai  frmOamt,  the  anaaai  ei  ahri 


interest  eaoateitd  deamaifratHams^  the  auuaai  m  ahri 
speedily  ibiiows  them.  Tley  are  eunstiattad  aa  ftilavf  -» 
Ten  millions  being  taken  as  the  beat  (or  roui,  m  ^  ■■ 
calls  it),  and  a  rate,  say  ive  per  eent.,  bete  rtinsiM.  the  pn^. 
sent  value  often  millioQs  due  at  the  end  efl,  fl,  te.,  ap  ta  "^ 


yean,  are  put  In  a  column,  to  the  nearest  hstegar.     nj 
sMca  are  the  sums  of  their  vahses,  which  gi^  tW 
values  of  die  seversl  annoHies  of  ten 


Ts 

ible  d'Inteieat  da  6  poar  100. 

I 

9523810        9623810 

8 

9070296       I3594I03 

3 

3638376       9723S43I 

4 

3227026      36469603 

30  2313774  I639344M 

Thanftes  arefroasl  tolSpercaat,  mi  daa  fcr  1  aa  1^ 
I  la  16, 3».,  to  1  in  22;  er,as  tha  F^aneb  aay,  ^aater  ^mw, 
denier  seka,  fte.  At  the  end  b  a  T*  '  '  " 
ooBveaient,  with  aoase  of  tha  bit  f 
There  b  thaa  a  virtaal  asa  of  ( 
the  forauJ  oae.  The  smaa  thiag  happiai  la  tha'^Usa  ^ 
Richaitl  Witt,  I 
lieve  to  be  the  first  Eaglbh  tabba  of  ( 


the  3rst  English  work  (eiaepl  a  friaiblisa  af  tba  H^  sT 
ftlevinus)  in  which  dedamb  waia  aasd ;  tha  me^  af  ^rm 


thanifailaaa  byl 
Tlie  next  English  writo*  who  pnm  aM 
compound  interest,  Robert  Bntbr,  in  hb  *  8e4a  af  lais 
Loadoa,  1633,  makes  a  rather  amra  itsided  aaa  aT 
frsctions  than  Witt,  and  asea  the  phnas  dbemm^  J^ma 
which  had  thaa  hardlj  feawl  ila  wi^  bMa  hiiha.     It  ^ 
be  noted  that  both  Witt  and  Balbr  3iva  rarf  1 
qaarteriy  tabba,  aa  well  m  yearly  aaaiu 

Mr.  Poeock,  hi  hb  Bihfiegraphy  af  . 
nnlbr  Explanation  ....  of  Assunnera  i 
1342),  gives  the  faUowing  watka,  whbh  am  ^  i 
to  have  seen :— « Tabbe  of  Learaa  and  la 
1323,  12ao;  and  Willbm  ParM 
Annnitiea^  ooataiaing  tha  Ait  af 
don,  1634^  3vab 

la  Newtoa'a  «8adeor  latareat,*  racalbwd  «  *a  hi  ef 
legaritham,  b  a  aet  of  tahftea  Ibr  ab  |Mr  cbm.,  ibam  dba  w^ 
man  l^gal  rala^    Then  b  hma  what  wa ■sisrraai  mi* sk» 


(fW 


ginning  of  tha  year,  or  tha 

The  first  edicioa  of  Samft'a 
large  tabba  of  cnipmaid  ina 


ed^mm 


I703,4la>(iiiiiiihiabav  TW 
baa  bfga,  aMMai  ai*  *a 
aalher  «Jaha  flmart  ^  QsA*^ 


terest  and  Obooant  at  3,  4,  6^  3«  7,  3»  3^  aisd  IQL  wvesac 

per  Ann. ;  aba  bbles  af  anaipaaad  laisBart  ai  Aa  s^m 

rates,  wherel^,'  lie,    Bf  John  fliaart,  oi  iba  Tamm  Cbaa^ 

Oflica,  London:  Loodaa,  1703, 41a.  (d 

sooond  edkioB,  of  1733»  f 

fiint,  as  il  b  possible  Us 

hall,  Gent' may  have  ( 

at  the  town  cMt'eaOaa.    The  iaii  saiba  <« 

not  know  af  waaa  wa  wraia  aar  f 

Biodera  writers  knew  aa  liltb),  I 

rates,  has  not  tha  haKi«aBn»  and  haaaaljriiKdaeirail  y 

Tha  tables  of  aiaspla  Intareat  ma  ^»  af  swytaAai 

Thb  eel  of  taUas  wra  iaearpaialad  <wiib  a^siamia^^mo 

a  tha  artide  /atoasT  la  tha  eaaaad  vslaraa  af  fil««»^ 

*  LexbaaTaehnicnra,'  Lsaiin,  1713   1 

edition,  with  aoaw  af  tha  ram  aid  af  \ 


aMii«a  krT^oSSiaw  «•  ms  AhMi^  nrlai^ 

i  aiAM  tMs  wmwOB^m  Sirf  this  ISr.  lbr<S».  3^.^^  em^* 


T  A  C 


T  A  C 


....  *4 


I .  tMi  RfltllOIIII  tit  1911 


hi 

'  v 

a 

VI 

I  .,r 

it 

.11 


!k*n4ff  «{m1  (3m:«»4  iiii* 

Ic^M}     ) 

j^  ^  In*  t(n»^  ***tJi  tliv 

\mwm  h 

^r 


r 

bo  M  wf^rit 

-    P,  C.  Old  1lii?pfr«i^t 
S  the  UM^  fif  aiiv 

^  -  -' 

M.l 
.Ill 

,  !.;„,    k.._  u^ 


I  ll 


ifi,  *^i  III 
M^.>w«*y*r  I'- 


i-i-r  If*-  ^^  r 


miirv'  ptvuMiivDi' 
ju  •  iiiitli  Imi^  tieni^ 

<-        ■  A    ttfil  Inof^l--^  llw*   paJralia' 

Ukm  Ml    III'  i^ta^litifr 

.iPti,  ,»^4t— ^tr,  t^n  w»t  no  litn-- 
» till««l»  §7*1*0  of  Milil^lf i|r :  iftti 


BMU^j,    |Ja'i4   bii 

tidit  w*ff*  r«iujD  i 


<ci|if«9t  of  MDilWtfftitv  io  th*  \mm^ 

■        ■  ■■  '■■     ■■■  1  I'"  '  ■   i^t}  mh* 


i«ll  4 


i  fiiin  • 


<Vi0p#,  B-ttlfig  6)rtll  Miei  luprri 
i^mi  la  im  tkp  liiiililiMf*  faaciift,  Ikr.  ifi  r 
h^i,  vropb  dd;.  Mb«L  3m.  \X  Tkirii 
liLn^rj  ihn  ItftMol  In  irrW  i«M  Li-m  «i  d^r  ;iii 
'■"'    jtAJkanl't  fimrnny* '    - 


►'r-f-rd. 


TiE  N 


606 


T  Al 


€VMiitt6  th0  pramitetal the  prMcribed  tena.  16.  B^ermot^ 
providinr  lor  arbitrmdoii  of  dbputet.  17.  MfOwai  Petfinrn- 
«no0,  tnaicatiiig  penaltiet  to  be  pud  by  thejuar^  fiuling.  18. 
Rff^tiraikm  for  execution.  [lUoifTftATioii,  F.  C.  S.]  19.  TeU' 
mg  ckuue^  cootuning  the  fonnalides  of  the  eiecution  of  the 
oootract.  Of  these,  the  clause  of  manageineiit  is  the  most 
Important  It  is  now  nwch  doubted  how  far  it  is  good  policy 
to  bind  the  tenant  to  the  observance  of  a  particular  course  of 
■gjioulture.  In  the  highly  improved  districts,  where  rery 
scientific  farming  is  expected,  toe  tenant  is  generally  more 
capable  than  the  kndlord  of  estimating  the  value  of  improved 
systems.  Agricultural  chemistry,  and  otlier  means  of  in- 
creasing the  produce  of  the  soil,  are  at  present  the  object  of 
much  attention  among  fiurmers,  and  where  tenants  cannot  alter 
a  fixed  routine  without  the  risk  of  a  law-suit,  an  erobaivo  is 
laid  on  the  practical  application  of  im[)rovementi.  The  land- 
lord's chief  interest  in  any  routine  being  followed,  is  nmply 
the  preservation  of  the  land  from  deterioration  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  lease.  On  the  subject  of  the  usual  provi- 
sions for  management,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  *  In  those  districts 
where  agriculture  is  best  understood,  the  following  are  the 
ordinary  rules  of  management  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease :— 1.  White  com  crops  ripening  thor  seeds  shall  never 
be  taken  from  the  same  land  in  immediate  succession.  2.  A 
certain  proportion  shall  be  under  turnips  or  plain  fallow  evefy 
year,  and  be  sown  to  gram  with  the  first  com  crop  after  turnips 
or  fidlow.  3.  No  farm-yard  dung  or  putrescent  manure  maae 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm,  nor  straw  nor  hay  made  from 
the  natural  herbage,  shall  ever  be  carried  off  the  farm.  It  is 
aometimes  added,  that  no  turnips  or  rape  or  liay  of  any  kind 
shall  ever  be  removed  cf  sold.  And  upon  weak  soils,  it  is 
sometimes  reouired  that  no  lem  than  half  of  the  turnips  shall 
be  eaten  by  sneep  on 


the  soil  is  not  such  as 


the  ground  where  they  grow.  4.  If 
to  admit  of  being  ploughed  and  cropped 
fferr  year,  it  is  stipulated  that  a  certain  part  or  proportion 
shall  be  always  m  grsss,  and  that  land  laid  down  to  gram 
shall  be,  before  being  broken  up  again,  two  or  more  years  in 
pasture.  6.  During  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  a  lease,  the 
conditions  are  sometimes  more  special,  obliging  the  tenant  to 
have  so  much  more  in  fallow  or  turnips  every  year,  and  so 
much  more  in  grass,  and  also  to  leave  the  farm  in  a  particular 
ahape,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  incoming  tenant  pursuing  a  cor- 
rect rotation  of  crop|Nng  from  his  v%ry  entry.  Or,  6.  What 
is  approved  of  by  some  agriculturists,  it  may  be  agreed  that 
the  lessee  shall  cultivate  the  lands  according  to  the  rales  of 
husbandry,  but  with  the  addition  of  specific  regulations 
applicable  to  the  four  or  five  last  years  of  the  lease.  7.  Ad- 
herence to  the  course  prescribed  may  be  enforced  hj  condi- 
tioning for  payment  of  additional  rent  in  the  event  of  contra^ 
vention,  besicles  damages,  and  with  a  power  to  prevent  fur- 
ther contravention,  for  which  purpose  power  to  make  a  sum- 
mary tudidal  application  is  occasionally  taken.  Or,  8.  Liberty 
may  be  given  to  the  lessee  to  deviate  from  the  nrescribed 
course  upon  pavment  of  an  additional  rent  specified,  which 
vajT  be  declarrd  to  be  ]iactionaI  and  not  penal,  and  nut  liable 
to  judicial  modification.  9.  In  some  districts,  though  seldom 
in  the  most  imoroved,  there  is  occasionally  a  stipulation  that 
the  leasee  shall  himself  reside  uoon  and  manage  the  farm/ 
(i.  909-870.) 

(A  Dreaiim  on  the  Law  qfLtmdhrdand  TenmU,  wiih  an 
Appeadix  eoaiammg  Fomu  of  Lea»e$f  by  Robert  Hunter, 
Esq.,  Advocate.  2  vols.  8vo.  1845.) 

TiBXIOI'DES,  a  fiimily  of  Acanthopterygioos  fishes 
Beariv  allied  to  the  Mackerels.  The  species  comprising  it 
are  all  long  flattened  fishes,  with  very  small  scales.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  principal  genera. 

LtpklofmSf  tcnioid  fishes  with  elongated  snouti,  a  wide 
— e,  projecting  under  hw,  and  strong  sharp  cuttiiur  teeth. 
i  ventral  fins  are  reduced  to  small  scaly  plates.  The  tail 
is  well  formed.  The  Lepkhpui  argyreat  or  scabbard-fish 
is  an  example.  It  is  of  a  bright  silrer  colour,  and  attains 
a  length  «  six  feet.    It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  British 


The  1 


IVicloinis  reaembles  the  httt  genos  in  the  character  of  the 
head,  but  has  neither  ventral  nor  caudal  fins,  the  tail  being 
represented  by  a  long  slender  compressed  filamenL  The 
ifidUmrm  kpimrm  of  linnssBs.  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Atkn- 
6e,  attahu  a  length  of  more  than  12  feet  and  resembles  a 
beantifal  silver  lIlMmd. 

the  Deal  fish,  has  a  very  small  protractile 


■Kott  with  sonll  teeth.    It  has  ao  anal  fin,  and  the  caudal  is 


^poaod  of  few  r^jrs.    The  Cfjpmmetrut  aretiau  is  between 
Ibw  ami  six  feal  In  length,  bat  doc«  not  exceed  a  tahle-knife 


indiickaess:    An  original  deaeriptioB  af  U  mnr  ba  fcrned  • 
Dr.  Fleming's  •  Briti£  Animals.* 

Gyioto,  the  Ribbon  or  Band-fish,  is  a  wcO  kmovm  M«^ 
terranean  genus.  The  snoot  is  short,  the  gape  akbqtr,  mn 
the  teetii  well  developed.  The  dorsal  and  anal  flam  «v  V'? 
lone,  and  reach  to  the  base  of  the  caodal. 
moderately  developed.  The  G^pofa  nd 
littie  fish  about  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  aabpelhicid  < 
is' occasionally  found  on  the  southern  ceasto  oC  Bt 

The  genus  LophoU9  of  Gioraa  has  a  than  boa4  «^*H  i 
bony  crest  bearing  a  long  and  stout  spine.  TKe  cwiti'  — 
is  distinct,  bat  very  smsll.  The  Si^ipJkiniw  of  >ha«  • 
allied  to  G^mmetnu^  but  has  the  tail  jaulmiged  mm  a  alvaor* 
filament,  exceeding  the  length  of  the  body. 

TiBNIOTTERIS,  a  group  of  Ibmil  feme  with  bnmd  -:% 

band-like  leaves.      In  the  Oolitic  series  of  Yeri«kBT  cm 

Scania.    (  Brongniart. ) 

TAGORE,  DWARKANATH.  nUMMoms  B.vv. 
p  Q   ai 

TAILZIE,  in  tiie  law  of  Scotland,  b  the  taduMaal  Ck-w 
corresponding  with  the  English  word  Entail,  whack  w^ 
aenerellv  supersedes  it  in  eolloqoial  aae,  even  m  Sceciw-i 
The  early  histoiT  of  Entail  law  in  Scotland  in  eona  re«pr- « 
resembles  that  of  England,  but  in  later  timea  they  di 
from  each  other.  In  Scotiand  there  was  ao  cartr  cfl 
such  as  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (19  £dw. 
favouring  deeda  appointing  a  fixed  series  of  hewm.  mar  4m% 
there  appear  to  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  jnJgia  ihac  kk 
clination  to  permit  perpetuities  to  be  defeated  by  ftce 
which  was  shown  in  Englaad.  Devices  twevaa  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  of  the  Ei^^lish  statale  ^ 
to  defeat  attempte  br  holders  under  entail  to  am 
as  if  they  were  absolute  proprietora.  The  firat 
restriction  hud  on  the  destined  heirs  of  an  entail  ««•  m  ca* 
form  of  a  mere  prohibition,  against  contrveti^r  dete  mk^ 
might  oocsMon  the  attachment  i  the  estate  by  \ 
ing  the  property,  altering  the  order  of  snceei 
like.  A  provision  of  this  character,  called  the 
clause,*  was  however  quite  insalBclent  to  are 
end ;  because  if  a  creditor  had  reallr  attached  tha  camar  '-v 
debt,  or  a  person  had  bonfi  fide  purchased  it,  it  was  ao  ^mm^ 
for  wresting  the  titie  out  of  his  hands,  that  the  propriiaw  v« 
under  a  prohibition  against  permittii^  each  ocearrrmer*.  .\ 
second  provisioo  was  added,  called  an  Imtaat  daaar^  hm 
which  any  right  acquired  contrary  to  the  peiiaieaa  af  vm 
entail  was  declared  to  be  null.  Still  thia  dsl  net 
intimidate  the  holder  under  the  eotul 
break  it,  and  did  not  give  the  next  in 
title  to  interfere.  A  third  provision  was  addca  caBsd  t>e 
*  Resolutive  clause,'  br  which  the  right  of  the  pirsna  «-«i 
contnvenes  the  prohibition  '  resolves'  or  becomea  Ibrfcit*!. 
It  was  nrovided  by  statate  (1685,  &  tt)  ihax  all  eaa*  % 
should  be  eflective  wliich  contain  Irritaaa  and  Baaaltf  <•• 
dauses,  are  duly  recorded  by  warrant  of  the  coart  af  ■  — m 
in  Regtsters  of  Eritails,  and  are.  followed  by  nf  <rt  sbk^m 
containing  the  Prohibitory,  Irritant,  aad  Rsmilaavva  itaH  > 
No  attemnta  were  made  to  counteract  the  EasMl  af  siB»  « 
fictions  of  law,  which  are  n£«t  fai  aeeordanea  with  the  #««-•« 
of  the  law  of  Scothmd,  and  it  beeaaie  a  pfrmsati  Ibanw  m 
the  institations  of  the  country.  A  sort  of  jiaftiial  war  aai 
however  been  carried  on  against  Entafls  indniiUally.  via 


has  been  productive  of  a  vast  amoant  of  Ktigaticm  md 
hm  occupied  much  Judicial  tiase,  aad  haa  temlrd  aa  pA 
titles  of  property  in  a  precarioas  soad  daahlfal  amsiaua 


property  in  a  precarioas  soad  daahlfal  pamiaun.  At 
Entail  is  exdudcd  from  the  iavonrafale  MUffrfitalhm  «f  thn 
law.  The  interpretstioo  of  ita  flawm  is  to  ha  »h«  » 
termed  etrkiit$imi  jttris^  The  iaientioa  af  the  frumm 
is  never  to  be  contemplated :  every  hiaadtr  la  t»  ta 
given  eflbet  to,  and  nothing  ia  to  ha  aapiamad  hw  f«*%«»^ 
ence  to  the  context,  if  iu  own  maaaiag  as  a  aiafc^i 
is  doubtful.  Thus,  m  a  late  case,  thosa  wla  hM  m4  >  m 
Entail  were  prohibited  among  other  tht^r*  (i^m  caaararc^ 
debt  to  the  eflect  of  the  estate  bemg  anaLhsd.  TW  l«-»ic 
dause  proceeded  to  sar,  *if  the  heiia  shsil  caammnrwr  r« 
premises,  by  breaking  the  Tailaie,  iimtiattinf  af  dahm  *  IL- 
(enumeratingothercontravcationa),  ttaraa  I 
and  in  any  of  tiieae  cam,  the  mid  i 
dispositions,  mfoftments,  alteralfcma, 
tacks,  obligementa,aHdetothe  contndr'iboaidhaa^  It 
was  fbond  that  proceedings  by  creditorB  ta  awaih  the  tears 
for  debt  were  good,  Ixcaasa  ther  areiw  aat  by  w^v  cw*^ 
mented  annaig  the  things  that  Jwahl  l»  aalL  iAmh^  k»^ 
were  prohibitadf  and  awatianed  among  Oa  ihh^  vMt^  a 
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toih  of  ten  or  fifloen  oien.  A  Ht^  wator  it  pnt  into  ihe 
boilor,  to  prefoot  tfie  *  foup '  at  its  ooDtenti  are  teroMd,  fram 
bonting.  TIm  iat,  m  it  oolleotB  at  tho  top,  is  skimmed  off 
with  lim  ladhs  ;  and  before  it  is  quite  cold  it  is  poored  toto 
the  casks  in  wliieh  it  is  afterwards  shipped.  The  6rBt  hi 
which  comes  off  is  tfie  best,  and  is  quite  white,  while  that 
which  follows  has  a  Tellowiih  tinffe.  When  there  are  not 
Buificient  casks  at  hand,  the  hides  of  the  daoffhtered  oxen  are 
sewn  up,  and  tfie  tallow  is  poored  into  them,  'till,*  our 
author  observes, « the  whole  assumes  agam  a  form  aomethinj 
like  that  the  animal  wore  when  living.  Of  these  tallow, 
oaen,'  he  adds,  'a  large  number  are  usually 
ubout  tffeo  salgans.' 

A  further  supply  of  fiit,  but  of  rory  inferior  quality,  is 
aeqnentl J  obtained  br  subiectiMr  the  mssh  of  bones  and 
to  huge  presses.  This  tallow,  which  is  rarely  exported,  is  of  a 
dmk  brvwn  colour,  and  is  used  for  greasing  wboeb  and  for 
other  coaneporpoaes. 

An  ox  in  good  condition,  it  is  stated,  will  yield  from 
eeren  to  eight  poods  (260  to  290  lbs.)  of  tallow,  which  is 
generally  worth  from  eleven  to  fifteen  rabies  a  pood.  The 
article  is  al  ways  so  greatly  in  demand,  that  the  merchants  often 
pey  part  of  the  price  for  it  while  the  oxen  are  yet  grsxing  on 
the  steppes ;  and  the  singular  appearance  of  the  salgans  is 
heightened  by  the  number  of  merchants  and  their  clerks  in 
attendance  upon  them ;  while  the  steward  of  the  estate  on 
which  the  oxen  have  fiittened  comes  to  receive  hu  rent ;  the 
workmen  for  their  wages;  cattle-dealers  to  contract  for 
further  supplies  of  oxen,  while  perhaps  some  merchant  is 
standing  by,  eager  to  secure  and  advance  money  for  the  tallow 
to  be  produced  by  them ;  and  *a  colonist  comes  in  to  bargam 
for  the  fottening  of  some  2U0  hogs,  which  he  afterwards  re* 
«eives  back  walking  masses  of  hogVlard,  too  yellow  and 
coarse  however  for  the  market,  till  the  grunten  have  been 


a  little  refined  by  sundry  good  foods  of  oora.'  BomeUmes  a 
wealthy  uoblemsn,  posseming  oxen,  but  no  tallow-making 
establishment  of  his  own,  aukes  his  appearance  to  form  a 
aalgan  for  a  few  weeks,  while  other  persons  visit  the  plaee  to 
buy  the  refose-meat  for  feeding  pigs  on  the  steppe,  or  to  bar> 
gain  for  the  horns  and  hides.  *  The  Turkish  captains  come 
•agerly  to  obtain  the  tallow  in  Us  greatest  puritv  at  the  foun* 
Inln-head,  for  tallow  ia  too  much  esteemed  by  the  gooraaands 
of  Constantinople  to  be  idly  watted  in  enlightening  their 
i;  in  short,  however  busily  death  may  be  at  work, 
is,  BManwhile,  no  want  cither  of  life  or  bnstle  hi  the 
ttlgan.* 

Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  employment,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  hands  found  to  seek  engagements  in  the 
salgans,  the  wages  being  high.  The  workmen  usually  earn 
about  70  or  80  rubles  per  ntonth  doanng  the  season,  which 
bsH  about  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Odessa,  Kohl  stotes,  there  are  seven  salgans,  in  which  pro- 
bably  25,000  oxen  are  killed  every  vcar,  besides  countless 
numben  of  sheep.  In  the  vicinity  or  Rherson,  Taganrog, 
Vikolayeff,  Saratoff,  Kisheneff,  and  other  plaoea,  he  adds, 
they  will  be  found  on  an  equally  large  scale. 

tnm  detuls  quoted  in  M'CuUodb'a  *  Dictionary  of  Com- 
meroe,'  from  a  work  by  Borrisow  on  the  commerce  of  8t 
Peterabnrg,  it  appesn  that  the  merehants  of  that  city  divide 
the  tallow  which  they  receive  from  the  Interior  into  white 
and  yellow  candle-tallow,  and  common  and  Siberian  soap, 
tallow;  the  latter,  which  is  considered  the  best  tallow  for 
soap-making,  being  brought  by  severs]  rivera  from  Siberia  to 
the  lake  Ladoga,  and  thence  to  the  Neva  by  the  canal  of 
Schlosselbuiig.  An  mntere,  or  warehouse,  is  apprepriated  to 
the  reception  of  the  tallow  on  its  anival,  In  which  it  b  se- 
lected and  assorted  (or  bracked)  aecording  to  quality,  after 
which  the  casks  sre  sMrked  with  the  quality,  the  date  of  the 
aelection,  and  the  name  of  the  braeker  at  selector.  The 
wkHe  tallow 
dnmeter  at 


yelhm  tallow 
^Yellow    candl<stallow 


*  should  be  dean,  dry,  hard  when  breken.  and  of  a 
Une  yellow  coloor  throuffhout  The  wbHe  oandle-tallow, 
when  good,  is  white,  britUe,  hard,  dry,  and  dean.  The  best 
white  tallow  k  brought  from  Woroneseh.*  Soap-tallow 
however  is  said  to  be  better  the  more  grsaiy  and  ydlow  it  ia. 
M'Culloeh  states  that  120  pcoda  of  tallow,  grom  wdnht  (of 
vhieh  thecask  is  usually  about  10  per  oaiU.),  mdie  a  Potcin- 
bnrg  last,  and  68  poods  an  Faglish  too. 
In  bh  aeeount  of  the  canJii  ■miiifcrtiiiw,  refam 


the  commenfcnmnt  of  this  artidc.  Mr.  AHkI 


rrfen  to  the 


praetioa  of  odsfaig  diflbrent  kinds  of  Isllow  tB^elhv  sflM^ 
to  the  qualibr  of  candlea  requirsd,  but  dam  nst  iifs  sar  4 
ractionsfortbeBrixtnre;  bntitisstslfdinthe«Mt*Cmfk 
in  the  '  Encydopmdia  Britanmoa,*  that  ene-lalf  sT  iteni 
and  one-half  of  bollock's  talfow  should  be  mad,Md  tteili|\ 
tallow  should  be  avoided,  becauaa  it  would  m^^tmtm 
gutter,  give  an  ofiensive  smell,  and  produet  a  thick  hbt 
smoke;  and  Dr.  Ure atatea  tlmt  * nmtten  it,  wiik s yiy^ 
tion  of  ox-tallow,  is  sdected  for  mouhl  audlss,  W«Mt  i 
gives  them  gloss  and  consistenoe.  When  wvighid  ■  im 
prepoitions,  and  cut  up  Into  small  pieces  that  it  asf  Mk  •« 
more  readily,  the  tallow  is,  necordnw  to  Aikia*t  sprinac  M 
into  a  boiler  with  aoow  water,  which  tends  te  fmm  m 
becoming  ovw  heated,  and  mailed  at  a  Irmpsfaiwe  sT  i^ 
90P.  Some  water  is  then  sprinkled  npon  it,  whkk  Vm  ib 
eflect  of  causing  auch  drm  and  impuritica  m  mv  km 
earapcd  the  skimmer  to  nnk  to  the  bottom.  sAcr  ukU  ^ 
dear  tallow  ia  let  out  by  a  cock  into  suitable  vtrntk  at 
when  sufficiently  cooled,  hot  whBo  yet  retsnaqg  in  prHin 
transparent  fiuidity ,  it  te  ftt  for  uae.  Difaent  kJadi  oT  tk>v 
melt  and  retain  thdr  fluidity  at  rm  diflcmt  dffi««i«/ir» 
perature ;  the  fat  which  is  depositea  about  the  bdnm  Wwt 
in  all  animals,  harder  than  that  found  in  the  cdhef  tktktw^ 
and  espedally  than  the  half-oily  fot  found  in  the  Bmrio  arf 
other  soft  porta ;  while  the  fot  of  aoase  snausli  ■  hndw  te 
that  of  othen>-that  of  the  sheep  and  deer,  iw  asamfir.  n» 
gealing  much  sooner  than  that  or  the  ox  or  hesMu  Kemta^ 
therefore  to  the  different  kinds  of  fot  which  asf  cmv  an 
ita  composition,  tallow  will  be  found  to  very  conndtfshiT  n 
fosibility ;  but  9T  is  the  heat  generally  given  » its  w^ 
point,  though  Aikin  states  that  he  had  som  a  ksibr  WJ  4 
tallow  perfectly  fluid  at  7i*,  and  even  thtn  nst  mSiiisrt| 
coded  to  be  made  into  candles;  nor  was  this  rasa,  lM«hur«^ 
considered  remarkable ;  *  whence  wo  may  eondads  tlucnfov, 
made  into  candles  and  exposed  to  the  air,  Issm  mwk  sf  m 
fusibility.*  The  author  of  the  artido  above  rsfomd  is  ■  ^ 
lia  Britanniea,'  obaervea  that  no  waisr  AoM  to 

with  the  tallow  for  the  flrst  three  dips,  kst  th»aBa*> 
wicks,  being  quite  dnr,  should  imbibe  k,  and  thm  cmt  ikt 
candles  to  sputter  in  bnraing.  He  adds  that  ia  luniint  a* 
melted  tdlow  from  thebdler  to  the  tub  or  vmrni  iaekiiAt 
candles  are  dipped,  it  may  be  passed  throi%fa  a  emiw  kn» 
hair  sieve,  to  purify  it  the  more  perfoctly;  ind  tet k  nsf  » 
used  after  standing  three  boon,  and  wil  cenliaas  fo  fv  w 

twenty-four  houn  in  auinmai  an 


The  mode  of  mattufocturh^  both  dtp  i 
bdng  described  under  CAimLS,  P.  C,  p.  t96,  w»  Mti  mh, 
upon  thia  subject,  refer  to  a  folter  areount  of  the  pwnai 
illustrated  with  en^vings  of  some  of  the  ■Khwiy  «w- 
ployed  in  an  esteastve  candle-foctorv,  inrludiag  eat  ^  wSmk 
the  operation  of  dipping  is  so  focuitated  m  tacmkhtsm 
and  a  boy  to  make  neariy  i6,000  candies,  of  tvchv  i»  i 
pound,  between  six  o'clock  in  the  asoraiag  sn^ 
aftenoon,  in  the  «  Pcsmy  Mi^aaine,*  Nol  <SI,  < 
<A  Day  at  a  Soap  and  Candle  Factory.' 


F^artory. 


*  A  recently  amde  candle  of  good  qadkj*  thttrm  A'kn. 
<ia  of  a  velfow  odour,  Is  soft,  and  will  be  kmd  ta»:»tw 
nmtter  when  set  fin  to,  and  to  civo  a  wimpsmliwiy  M«t 
light,  the  two  latter  qndities  sho«nng  that  It  esatrim  •  "ch 
water.'  *  If  kept  three  or  four  moollM,'  he  praceei^  *h  i 
box  placed  in  a  cellar  (for  the  atmmtt  of  tLe  fm*f  lifki  • 
by  no  means  necoasaiy),  the  caadlo  wM  be  foani  UmW 
both  inside  and  outside,  will  be  harder  than  at  fo«,  ml  «il 
now  faura  with  a  dear  flame  undismibed  ky  say  tfmui't 
It  b  evidvnt  therefore  that  the  waaer  has  kea  sisf  mt 
and  it  if  also  oxtrenmly  prabable  thai  dbe  wator. «  tkr  v 
which  the  water  hdda  hi  adntSon,  has neted  chmmfly  m  nt 
tdlow,  bleachinf  and  at  the  aame  time  hardcaing  it*  'T^ 
bleaching  procem,*  he  adds,  •  goes  an  slonly  ia  a  eiU  •I 
damp  atmesphere;  It  bdng  found  that  aatama  nah  tmd^ 
hardly  ever  Ucach  to  a  go«l  oalour.  afchsngk  in  Arat  wbr 
months  they  are  flt  for  uae.  Chndlesma£m  Um^  kM 
the  beat  of  any,  for  the  thrsn  or  four  mnnths  dsriag  vi«t 
they  are  kept  k  the  — aufactmta^a  slare  are  mad^  drj  ^ 


TaNow-lamps,  as  wdl  as  aoma  rasent  lofrsnmMii 
ndlea  md  andlo-lampa. «w  trented  of  ^tUbMi  Aj 
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Biikj,  set.  nid  imder  27t. 4    6 

27«.  wd  wider  S8f. 4    0 

28«.  md  Biid«r  29». 3    6 

29«.  and  under  aOf 8    0 

8Q«.  and  under  Sl#. S    6 

81«.  and  upwards 2    0 

Ckti,  per  quarter,  under  18«. 4    0 

lat.  and  under  ld« 6    6 

ld«.  and  under  20f 6    0 

20«.  and  und^  81«. 3    6 

21j.  and  under  23f. 2    0 

22«.  and  upwards  •     '  •       •       .16 

On  rye,  neas,  and  beans  the  dutr  is  equal  hi  amount  to  the 
^uty  pairable  on  barley.  But  there  appean  to  be  some 
t>liuider  here,  for  the  dutr  on  rye,  pea3,  and  beans  being 
regulated  by  the  dutv  on  bariejr,  is  regulated  by  the  price  of 
barley,  and  not  bj  the  price  of  tye,  peas,  and  beans.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  when  barley  is  under  26«.  the 
quarter,  and  is  paying  fis.  duty,ipre,  pan,  and  beans  will  vikf 
6s.  dutr,  whatever  their  respective  prices  may  be ;  and  tney 
will  only  pay  the  lowest  duty  of  ^.  per  quarter  when  bariey 
is  81s.  and  upwards  the  quarter,  (see  *  Economist'  News- 
paper, June  4th  and  llth,  1646.)  The  duties  payable  on 
all  flour  and  meal,  as  aboTO  enumerated,  until  the  1st 
February,  1649,  are  enumerated  in  the  schedule  to  the  act 
The  average  price,  both  weelcly  and  aggregate,  of  all  British 
eom  is  to  continue  to  be  made  up  according  to  6  &  6  Vict. 
c.  14. 

Of  the  exemptions  from  duty  and  reductions  of  duty  made 
by  the  last  tariff  act  (9  &  10  Vict  c.  28),  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  important 

No  duties  are  chargeable  on  the  following  living  animals : — 
4Nien  and  bulls,  oows,  calves,  hones,  mares,  geldings,  colts, 
foals,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  lambs,  swine  and  hogs,  sucking-pigs, 
goats,  kids. 

No  duties  are  chargeable  on  bacon,  beef  fresh  or  slightly 
waited,  boef  salted,  not  being  corned  beef,  meat  fresh  or  sdted, 
Bol  otherwise  described,  pork  fresh  or  salted  (not  hams), 
potatoes,  all  vecotables  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
%ajt  hides,  and  some  other  articles  slightly  wrought,  and  a 
•few  wholly  maanfaetured. 

Of  the  reduced  duties  the  following  are  the  most  important : 
— 4de  and  beer  of  all  sorts,  1/.  the  bvrel ;  arrow-root,  2s.  6<f. 
the  ewt.,  and  if  from  a  British  possession  6cf.  the  cwt. ;  pearied 
bariey.  Is.  the  cwt ,  and  if  from  a  British  possession,  6</.  the  cwt. ; 
Imckwheat,  Is.  the  quarter;  butter,  IQs.  the  cwt,  and  if  from 
«  British  possesnon  2s.  6d!.  the  cwt ;  tallow-oandles,  6f .  the 
cwt. ;  dieese,  6s.  the  cwt,  and  if  from  a  British  possession  2s. 
the  cwt ;  cured  fish.  Is.  the  cwt. ;  hams  of  all  kinds,  7s.  the 
•cwt.,  and  if  from  a  British  ponession  Is.  6</.  the  cwt ;  men's 
hats,  2s.  each;  men*s  boots,  14s.  the  doten  pairs;  men*s 
ahoes,  7s.  the  dozen  pairs ;  women's  boots  and  shoes,  from 
4s.  6c/.  to  7s.  6(1.  the  doaen  pairs,  according  to  kinds,  as 
•described ;  maize  or  Indian  com.  Is.  the  quarter ;  potato 
flour,  Is.  the  cwt ;  rice.  Is.  the  cwt,  and  if  from  a  British 
poasessioii  6dL  the  cwt ;  sago,  Is.  the  cwt ;  tallow,  Is.  6tf. 
the  cwt 

The  duties  on  manufiictured  goods  of  brass,  bronze,  chba- 
ware,  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  lead,  pewter,  tin,  woollen,  and 
cotton,  are  lOf.  for  every  lOOf.  value.  On  silk  manufactures 
the  duties  are  about  one-third  hi^er,  or  6s.,  6#.,  snd  9s.  the 
lb.,  according  to  kinds,  as  described,  or  liL  on  every  1001. 
taioe. 

The  duty  on  foreign  spirits  of  proof  strength  is  15s.  the 
galkm. 

The  duty  on  foreign  aolid  timber,  from  and  after  April  6, 
1647,  is  1/.  the  kmd  of  60  cubic  feet ;  from  and  after  April  6, 
1646,  the  dobr  is  I6t.  the  load.  On  deals  or  boaids,  the 
duty,  from  and  afler  April  6,  1647,  is  1/.  6s.  the  load ;  from 
«id  afW  April  6, 1646,  It  iaU.  the  load.  The  Tariff  of  1642 
k  not  altered  with  respect  to  timber  imported  from  a  British 
possession,  which  is  still  Is.  the  lead  of  solid  timber,  and  2s. 
the  load  of  sawn  timber. 
The  duties  on  cofiee  and  tea  are  not  altered  by  the  tariff, 
fia^er  l>iilsss.^On  the  18th  of  August,  1846,  the  royal 
assent  waa  given  to  an  Act  (9  &  10  Vict.  c.  68)  '  for  granting 
certain  Duties  on  Sugar  and  Molames.*  By  this  Act  the  pre- 
vious distinctions  between  free-labour  and  slave-labour  are 
sdiolished,  the  former  duties  on  susar  and  molasses  are  re- 
pealed, and  the  following  duties  levied  :-- 
rnm  and  afW  the  pas&g  of  the  Act,— 
On  sqgar  or  molaswa  the  growth  and  prodnee  of  any 


Britini  possesnoB  m  AflsericiK,  or  of  ny  Brfflih  prnnM 

within  the  limits  of  the  Eaat  Infia  Gom^v^  CWtcr,  a^ 

which  the  importation  of  fbreign  sugar  is  awtohad,  saf  » 

ported  from  thence,  tfie  duties  fbUowhif  :* 

^^,        ^  £.1.4 

Candy,  brown  or  white,  double  leflned  sa|v, 
or  sugar  equal  m  quafi^  to  double  re^sd,  psr 
cwt Ill 

Other  refined  sugar,  or  sugar  rasderad  fay  any  pra- 
cess  eoual  in  quality  thereto,  per  cwt  •  0  II  i 

White  cliyed  sugar,  or  sugar  rendcfcd  by  auy  pr^ 
cess  equal  fai  quality  to  white  clayed,  not  bckf 
refined,  per  cwt  •  •  .  0  M  I 

Brown  sugar,  befaig  Muscovado  or  cimd,  or  say 
other  sugar,  not  being  equal  hi  qnaflQr  to  uhiis 
dayed,  per  cwt      •  •  •  •         •  0  M  » 

Molasses,  per  cwt.      •  .  0  S  1 

And  from  and  after  the  respccdve  dap  naat  htraai^ 
mentioned,— 

On  Sugar  orMolassea  the  Growth  aad  Pkedaea  of  aay«kr 
Bri^  PosssMioQ  within  the  UWte  ef  dM  Eh  Is* 
Company's  Charter : — 
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And  from  and  after  the  respective  days  next  WmhJjir 
mentioned,— 

On  Sugar  or  MolMsea  the  Growth  md  Pieces  «f  «r 
Foreign  Country ; — 
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And  also  from  and  after  the 

On  all  foreign  sugar  or  i 
doty,  the  duties  following : — 


erthisAct,- 
not  otharwi«chsr|t^  «  A 

£  .  I 


Refined  soirar,  or  sugar  candy,  per  ewt 
Brown  Muscovado  or  clayed  sugar,  not ' 

per  cwt      •  •  •  • 

Molasses,  per  cwt      •  •  • 

TARRUNTETiUS  PATERNUS,  • 
Pracfectus  Prsetorio  under  Commodus,  by 
to  death.    (Lamprid.,  Commod,  4.)    Be 
De  Re  Militari,  from  whidi  then  are  two  rMtn^m  a  ^ 
Disest     He  b  mentiooed  fay  Vegetins  {Ik  A  JT^dw 
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Ti 


ARTASH  TAGH,  or  TARTA8B4*U5G.  a  ss 

TuriLuh  name  for  that  mountain-^sieai,  wlirh,  kv  '•> 
Chinese,  is  called  Thiung-Kng,  and  on  oar  amps  Buhr  Taft 
or  Beluth  Tsgh.  These  mountains  separate  CVaMs  Twisosk 
or  the  province  of  Thian-shan^nsnlu,  (rom  Cihrdl  Tw^»a«. 
or  Tnran.  At  their  aouthem  ettmdtr  ihsy  sie  iwsii  w 
with  the  two  moontmn-systeras  of  the  TTi— Inasad  Eaai^ 
Range,  and  the  pcunt  where  the  Taitaah  i  tag  ^m^m  d 
from  fnora  is  conndcred  as  the  plaiv  whnv  iW  r»»  H^ 
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'  Conttibotiont  (o  County  and  Borough  Rttet  .  See  below 
The  Jail  Fees'  Rate  .  .  ^  .  Unknown 
The  Constables' Rate do. 

The  Highway  Kates  ,        ,        .        .        .£1,312,812 

The  Lighting  and  Watching  Rate     .        •        •      Unknown 

The  Militni  Rate Not  needed 

The  Choreh  Rates  ...         406,812 

The  Sewer  Rate,  and  the  Genend  Sewers'  TaE^ 

In  the  Metropolis 82,097 

In  therestortheoonntry  .  Unknown 

Dnunage  and  Indosnre  Rates,  The  Indoenre 

Rate,  The  Regulated  Pasture  Rate    .  Unknown 

Se'nSld^'Ral:   te*'"^^  ^~-    ^^   1,356,457 
The  Borough  Rate  J     ^^^'^^^     *      'J 

£8,801,888 
Tolls,  Dues,  and  Fees 8,607,241 

£11,409,079 
Some  of  the  taxes  are  regularly  incressing,  and  the  produce 
of  some,  as  appears  from  this  table,  is  not  known.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Local  Taxation  of  England  and  Wales  may 
be  in  round  numbers  twelve  millions ;  but  Uiis  estimate,  as 
already  shown,  does  not  include  the  sums  raised  under 
ftpeciaf  or  local  acts,  of  the  amount  of  which  sums  no  estimate 
can  be  formed. 

A  century  ago  the  poor-rate  was  about  700,000/. ;  it  is 
now  about  7,000,0001.  In  1818  it  was  9,320,000/.  But  the 
i«ums  levied  under  the  name  of  the  poor-rate  are  expended  on 
various  purposes  besides  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  worx  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Local  Taxes  of  Scot- 
land, written  at  the  request  of  the  Poor-Law  Commisuoners, 
by  J.  Hill  Burton,  Advocate,  Edinboigh. 

The  Local  Taxes  in  ScoUand  are  distributed  by  Mr.  Burton 
under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Administration  of  Justice,  which  includes  Criminal  Pro-, 
secution,  Court-Rooms  and  County  Buildings,  Rural  Police, 
Town  Police,  Prisons.  II.  Internal  Transit,  which  includes 
Commutation  Roads,  Turnpike  Roads,  Highland  Roads  and 
Bridges.  III.  Navigation.  IV.  Civic  Economy,  which 
includes  Direct  Municipal  Taxes,  Petty  Customs,  Miscel- 
laneous Burdens.  V.  Relief  of  the  Poor.  VI.  The  Church 
nnd  Education,  which  includes  the  Church  of  ScoUand  Educa- 
tion.   VII.  Miscellaneous  Taxes. 

Mr.  Burton  observes  '  that  the  money  expended  on  the 
ecclcmastical  establishment  and  on  education,  partakes,  in  some 
respects,  of  the  nature  of  a  tax.'  The  amount  of  money 
annually  levied  by  local  taxation  in  ScoUand  is  not  accurately 
known.  The  sum  of  956,678/.  is  the  approximate  amount 
given  by  Mr.  Burton. 

The  local  rates  levied  in  Ireland  are  distributed  under  the 
following  heads  in  the  work  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  :— 

I.  Grand  Jury  Cess  (in  all  the  counties,  including  counties 
of  cities  and  towns). 

II.  Poor-rates  (in  130  Unions,  comprising  OTerytownland 
ind  denomination  of  land  in  Ireland). 

III.  Lighting,  Cleansing,  and  Watching  Rates  (in  all  cities, 

towns,  and  boroughs  which  may  adopt  the  provisions 
of  the  statute). 
IV.  Borough  Rates  (in  certain  Boroughs). 
V.  Pipe  Water  Rates  (in  every  city  and  town,  except 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  which  gives  titie  to  a 
bishop  or  archbishop). 
VI.  Parish  Cess  (in  all  parishes,  unions  of  parishes  or  cha- 
pelries  in  Ireland). 
VII.  Rates  for  deserted  children  (in  all  parishes  in  Ireland, 
except  those  in  the  city  of  Cork). 
VIII.  Ministers^  Money  (in  cities  and  towns  corporate  in 
Ireland^. 
IX.  Board  ot  Health  Rates  (in  parishes  in  which  the  lord 
lieutenant  shall  direct  officers  of  health  to  be  ap- 
pointed). 
'  Berides  the  above  rates  leviable  under  general  acts  of  par- 
liament, thera  are  rates  leviable  under  special  acts  In  many 
places,  as  Dublin,  Cork,*  &e.    No  accoufit  is  given  in  the 
work  hera  referred  to  of  the  provisions  of  these  spedal  acts, 
but  tiie  amount  of  the  sums  levied  under  ihem,  whidi  is  oon- 
iderable  in  some  places,  b  given  so  fai  as  it  has  been  ob- 
lined. 


t  The  rates  for  Ireland  are  given  at 
Tolls,  Dues,  and  Fees 


.  £1.631  »•• 


£l,»l.?r 

The  amount  of  annual  local  taxation  of  Great  BrrtiiD  ttl 
Ireland  accordingly  amounts  to  14, 197,0441.  Butttkr.v 
served  tiiat  If  the  deficient  Information  were  anpoiied,  it  V(  •: 
appear  to  be  at  least  15,000,000^.  a  rear:  and  tkk, »  shv* ; 
observed,  does  not  indode  the.  local  taxes  raised  in  psrtini^* 
places  under  special  acts  of  pariiament.  The  sm  nmi ;  r 
general  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  yen*  «a'<! 
6tii  January,  1846,  was  51,719,118/.  The  amoont  of  t^^ 
local  and  general  taxation  is  accordmgly  about  67,000,OOrtf  i 
year.  The  public  expenditure  for  tl^  year  eafing  5d  Jns. 
ai^,  1846,  was  49,061,4111.,  of  which  sum  S8JBS,872/.  wi. 
paid  on  account  of  the  Funded  and  Unftinded  M)t  Tm 
leaves  somewhat  under  81,000,0002.  lor  the  reit  of  tbe  ,^. 
neral  public  expenditure.  Accordingly  the  pmret  am.*.*: 
of  the  local  taxation,  16,000,000/.,  is  nearly  eqal  toth-«>^ 
fourths  of  the  public  expenditore  after  deducting  the  pSTtn*'*j 
on  account  of  the  Funded  and  Unfunded  I>ebt.  It  is  v^!.  -k 
marked  in  the  work  fiom  which  these  lacts  are  derivH  : 
190),  *  When  the  Local  Taxes  are  brought  mfer  rerirv  .- 
this  collective  amount,  it  then  at  once  becomet  maBiffct  nt 
really  deserving  of  serious  oonsideratioo  are  the  am**^  / 
raising  and  expending  them,  so  as  to  secure  the  nott  ^f-* 
and  economical  management  of  a  revenue  so  large  an<i  '.-- 
portaot :  a  revenue,  iimeed,  whkh  derives  its  importitKr  r  * 
only  from  the  laigeness  of  its  aggregate  sum,  but  from  tbt-  m- 
tent  of  the  property  and  the  numbed  of  persons  aflkted  ^^  -* 
and  from  the  numerous  and  diversified  public  objects  tt>  iV  -i 
it  is  applied.' 

TAXICORNES.  The  second  fimnly  of  the  hetvioaie^  ^ 
coleoptora,  in  Latreille*s  arrangement  of  inaecu.  Ther  ti*? 
nocomeoiis  tooth  on  the  inner  side  of  the  maxilfae.  Tr't 
are  all  winged  insects  with  nearly  square  bodies,  and  a  tfcoi 
which  conceals  or  receives  the  head.  They  have  th^rt  o 
tennas  and  legs  adapted  for  walking  only.  They  Iwr  .a 
fungi,  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  the  ground  r.i^ 
stones.  This  family  is  divided  into  two  tribes,  of  vhiH  •> 
genera  Diapenu  and  C<f8typihm  are  respectively  the  rr;«« 

TAXIT£S,  a  coniferous  foasil  genus  of  plants  from  ^rr.^5- 
field.     (Brongniart.) 

TAXO'CRINUS,  the  last  ^eric  name  atsigncd  hr  P  • 
lips  to  the  group  of  Encrinites  analogous  to  Ttic^-  « 
(Poteriocrinus)  Egertoni.  It  has  several  igrnonyms.  (M<rr.4» 
Catalogue.) 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  is  -^r 
year  1765.  He  was  the  only  child  of  an  eminent  BKrr^ir*. 
of  that  city.  He  first  studied  under  a  Swiss  refofve,  t-! 
afierwaids  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Rochemoot  Barbau^M.  v-^ 
Unitarian  minister,  at  ralgrave,  a  tutor  chiefly  seWf^  -t 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  which  were  those  cX  M* 
Taylor  and  his  familv.  To  Mrs.  Barfaanld,  better  L^^n 
as  Miss  Aikin,  Taylor  was  indebted  for  much  a«er^''' 
in  his  early  studies;  aided  by  her  assidooas  cars,  hr  «•-. 
acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  fs.z-.-i 
composition,  and,  in  after  life,  he  gretefully  acknowledp-^!  < 
obligations  to  this  celebrated  woman,  wmMn  he  st;!^  '  ^^ 
mother  of  his  mind.'  On  leaving  the  boose  of  Mr.  Bsrh^  -  -• . 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  by  his  fiidicr  m  t  i 
counting-house  at  Norwich,  who  was  denrooa  that  he  f ^  -  *  J 
succeed  him  in  his  large  and  pros|)eraos  boriness.  SKi>r  r 
afterwards  he  was  sent  on  the  Continent,  Q&dcr  the  err  / 
one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  for  the  purpose  of  perft<*  : 
himself  in  the  French  and  Italian  lanffuagea,  whidi  wen  >:' 
importance  to  the  oroper  conducting  of  his  father's  bB<  '^■«'. 
Before  leaving  England,  he  had  alrudy  evinced  oonsdcn^  * 
facility  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  languages;  and  he  tkl 
been  but  a  short  time  abroad  when  his  letters  to  his  {kltc  *\ 
m  English,  Frei^ch,  and  Italian,  at  the  early  i^offf':'"-. 
gave  the  Qpomise  of  that  eminence  as  a  writer  to  wbirh  *"• 
aflerwards  rose.  Cn  his  return  to  his  native  ci^,  he  w 
encouraged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  stnAas  by  the  ^^'* 
admiration  of  his  parents  and  friends ;  and  for  the  twoyesn  r  r 
remained  there,  he  appeara  to  have  given  the  tone  to  iti  tr--^ 
raiy  circles.  A  second  tour  to  the  Cootiiient  was  rrsoiKC 
upon;  and  he  jxoceeded  to  Germany  with  the  vv*  r 
acquiring  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  language  sod  It^-^ 
tare.  A  residence  of  a  year  with  a  dergynaa  at  ftder^^-^ 
waa  sufficient  for  tiiis  purpose.  Under  Se  nflamoe  of  :  < 
preceptor  he  imbibed  a  taste  not  only  for  the  Cteralurt  c/ 
GeraMoy,  but  for  the  phiioaophy  of  that  coantrr :  a  titfe 
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iMiidMi,  tad  Ikt  Inbe  oT  the  corolla  mAMj  twelb  o»t  m 
the  form  of  a  trumpet ;  hence  this  eiid  Mme  of  the  ^leeiei  of 
Bimmia  hare  been  exiled  tnimpet>fioweri. 

2*.  ttena  k  a  small  tree  with  tomewhat  tetngenal  glabroot 
brandies ;  orate-lanceolate,  acaminated  Mrnte  and  glabrooi 
letieli,  the  neemm  terminal  simple.  Thisniant  is  a  native 
•f  varioas  parts  of  Sonth  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Mexieo.    The  roots  of  this  plant  are  repoted  diaietic. 

Sevend  odier  species  of  Tecoma  have  reputod  medicinal 
vvtiies.  T,  iptdima  is  ssid  to  be  a  usefhl  dhiretic,  also  a  ca- 
thartic. T.  mqteiigimom  uA  T,  Ipe  contsm  large  quantities 
of  taanhi,  and  decoctions  of  the  bark  are  used  by  the  Bra- 
slians  as  extsmal  applications  in  rheanmtism  and  a  ganrle  in 
olcen  of  the  throat  The  leaves  are  milder  and  are  emnlojed 
in  aftcdons  of  the  eves.  In  cultivation  the  species  of  Tecoma 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  genenJ  war  as  recommended  for 
the  species  of  Bignonia.    (Biovomia,  P.  C.  8.) 

(Lindlejr,   V^gttMe  Kimgdm;    Don,   Gankner^g  IXc- 


''*t3b8I 


T££6DA'LIA  (named  after  Bobert  Teesdale,  authorof  a 
catalogue  of  plants  growing  about  Csstle  Howard),  a  genus  of 
pbnts  belonging  to  the  natmml  order  Cruciferse  and  the  sub- 
order Angustiseptae.  It  has  a  roundish  notched  pouch,  boat- 
shaped  valves,  their  backs  keeled  below,  narrowly  winged 
above ;  the  seeds  two  in  each  cell ;  the  petals  either  equal  or 
tlie  two  outer  ones  larger.  The  species  are  small  annual 
suMMth  herbs  with  stalked  expanded  vertical  leaves.  The 
flowers  usually  small  and  white. 

T.  nmftofnA'f  is  the  T.  Iheris  of  De  CandoUe.  It  has  on- 
eooal  petals  and  numerous  leaves  spreading  on  the  gronod. 
The  stamens  with  reamrkable  scales  within,  the  |MMiph  enmr. 
cinata.  It  is  found  in  sandv  and  aravellv  places  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Deamair,  and  Sweden.  It  is  the  only 
British  species. 

T.  lemdium  is  a  native  of  Europe,  particulariy  of  Spain.  It 
diliers  but  little  hi  genersl  characters  from  the  former  spedes ; 
there  ara  two  varieties  of  it. 

If  the  seeds  of  these  little  annuals  be  sown  on  rockwork  or 
ia  diy  sandy  places  they  will  scatter  themselves  and 
impkily. 

(Don,  Qwrdma^g  DkHomay;  Babington,  Manual  cf 
SritM  BoUmaJ) 

TELEGRAPH,  ELECTRIC.  The  electric  telegraph, 
although  it  has  only  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  a  comparatively  recent  date,  has  nevertheless 
not  oriaiaated  in  any  sodden  but  happy  idea.  The  possibility 
of  saca  an  applieatloa  of  electrical  power  had  long  been 
iamgined ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  pesent  cen- 
tary,  the  attempts  to  render  one  or  other  of  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  subservient  ro  such  a  purpose,  have  been  numerous 
and  interesting.  In  the  sequd  we  nave  endeavoured  to  trace 
of  tlie  most  remarkable  of  these  inventions,  of 


neov 
which  any  aatheatic  account  etists.  We  have  arranged  them 
as  far  as  possible,  In  their  proper  order  of  succession,  do%m  to 
the  period  when  the  invention  assumed  that  form  which  it  at 
present  retafais  in  England ;  omitting  those  subsequent  stages 
of  the  invention,  which  have  ralated  rather  to  the  improve- 
Dt  of  details,  than  to  the  adoption  of  any  new  prindples  of 


With  this  subject  the  Electric  Clod^  Is  so  fkr  faiterwoven, 
that  we  have  introduced  a  short  description  of  its  mode  of 
action. 

From  the  eariieat  dale  which  we  can  assign  to  the  exist* 
enea  of  an  dectric  tdegraph,  its  essfntial  parts  have  been  the 
same.  These  are,  the  source  of  electrical  power ;  the  con- 
dnethig  material  by  whkh  this  power  ia  enabled  to  travel  to 
the  ttepaanA  locality  :  and  finally,  the  apparatus  by  which  at 
the  distant  ead  of  the  liae,  the  existence  of  this  power,  its 
aanont,  or  the  direction  of  its  action  is  made  known  to  the 
observer.  In  the  eariier  stages  of  the  Invention,  the  investi- 
galfams  of  its  promotera  were  confined  to  the  latter  of  these 
three  essentkls;  and  so  long  as  the  ilhutralion  of  the  idea 
was  eoniiaed  to  the  lectnre-table  of  the  philosopher,  or  to 
the  scientific  mosevm,  this  part  justlr  daimed  an  undisputed 
pro^adnenea.  Bat  with  the  proposed  applicatien  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  purnoees  of  gonerd  udlity,  there  arose  the  necesdty 
for  an  eonai,  nay,  dmost  for  a  greater  decree  of  attention  to 
the  two  lermer  reqnidtea.  We  shall  see,  m  omr  brief  retro- 
spect of  the  history  of  this  invention,  how  this  fact  developes 

llMlf. 

The  eiperimeBts  of  Dr.  Watson  and  othen,  about  the 
idddle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  humorous  display  of 
alatUlcd  phenomena  whidi  Franklin  meatiena  as  having  bem 


ithcvue 


exhibited  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  ^  f 
may  possibly  have  suggested  soaae  nobona  of  tke  4 
information,  by  means  of  electricity.  Thai 
tnstaneeof  any  attempt  to  reduce  this  idea  loj 
to  have  been  that  of  Mr.  Lomoad,  ia  1787. 
however,  of  the  simplest  posuble  cwnsliwikm, 

as  an  indicator,  a  pur  of  nith  baOs,  winrh  ^ ^^ 

Iromoneendofanuisukteil  wire,  at  tha  other  end  of  «krt 
the  operator  took  hb  statiea,  provided  with  an  tlaclikjl 
chine.  On  charging  the  wire  with  deetridty,  the  sith  ( 
would  exerdse  mutnd  r^wlsioa,  and  diverwa  mm 
another ;  but  on  removing  the  dectiicd  charge  nam  i 
by  the  contact  of  some  conductor,  the  balla  < 
It  is  evident  that  certain  nnmben  of  i 
might  be  made  to  denote  particalar 
No  account  is,  hourever,  preserved  of  the  amaacr  ia  ekra 
the  inventor  intended  to  apply  these  ladiratkma  Sdaaqn»,t 
to  this,  the  phcooaienon  of  the  spark  wsa  need  far  the  tiw 
mimion  of  signals.  It  is  well  known  that  oa  the  pssHft  rf 
electrid^  through  an  inteniipted  conductor,  a  brilbaat  ipna 
of  light  IS  seea,  at  dl  the  breaks  ia  the  roniioMty  ef  th»«ii»* 
ducting  materid.  Thb  ftct  is  well  knows  in  its  spdintM 
to  various  dectricd  toys  in  the  preecnt  day.  We  alMr  •• 
the  outlines  of  birds,  animals,  or  stars,  which  are  IvmnI  4 
small  pieces  of  ^nfoil,  attached  to  platee  or  strips  ef  gfaM,  ■ 
such  distances  asunder,  that  an  dectrieal  ^^mm  msv  hi 
readily  passed  through  the  whde  series.  Whn  ttw  a  d«o*. 
the  figure  becomes  luminous  for  an  i 
leaps  acroaa  the  small  Intervals  betwees  the  i 
oftinfbil.  Were  the  various  lettcn  of  the  aln 
this  manner,  u  jxm  a  tabic,  and  connected  eani  one  waa  s  i 
tmct  and  insulated  wire,  any  particular  letter  might  br  fm> 
dered  viable  ia  a  dariLcned  room,  by  p*»>*"f  **  ehtg»il 
charoe  throuah  the  appropriate  wire.  This  la  bet  emrtamd 
the  Tdegrenh  of  Reiser,  invented  hi  1794. 

A  somewhat  simpler  fbrm  of  apparstua,  invalviag  As  mm 
prindple,  was  constructed  by  anangiag  the  sarenl  viiw  u 
succession,  with  a  dngle  break  in  eadi.  The  varieui  vnt 
bore  the  names  of  the  difierent  lettera  or  figures,  and  mv  ^ 

auired  dgnd  was  Indicated  by  psaiing  the  charge  tkiUri 
tie  proper  wh«,  when  the  spark  vidble  at  the  wmrwfom.  U 
the  drcuit  would  denote  the  letter  to  the  ohwrvrT  m  tk 
fiutherend. 

This  was  the  point  to  whidi  the  hsveatioa  had  pr^pnd, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  diavvry 
by  Vdta,  of  the  battery  which  bean  his  name,  fcraa  thr  tm- 
mencement  of  a  new  era  in  electoo4degraphs,  dthoafk  m 
immediate  application  of  the  phemanena  of  the  gdvmr  cr* 
rent  appeara  to  have  been  made.  One  or  two  poiali  pwtl 
themselves  fbr  our  consideratioB,  before  piucatdisf  ts  ^ 
later  periods  of  our  historv. 

In  reference  to  the  relative  adaptability  of  fhe  elrrtnr7 
derived  from  the  ordinary  machme,  and  timt  horn  the  VoitK 
battery,  to  thejmrposes  of  dectric  tdegraphs,  we  bbv  iAi  i 
few  words.    Tne  researches  of  philesoplieffi  have  crt»Hi>ard 
the  identity  of  the  fbree  InbothcaaeBvaad  hare  shaea  tkn,  ■ 
operating  with  the  dectricd  nuMshine  or  the  VoIibk  krt*"** 
we  are  oeding  with  the  anme  powofd  apeat,  only  mdf  «.*  - 
ferent  forms.     Machine  or  fnctiottd  eleiUkity  fram:*  •• 
with  phenomena  which  Indicate  its  high  degree  ii  leaMi   I' 
possesses  the  power  of  passnig  vidbly  la  the  fbrm  ef  s  «|art. 
through  a  greater  or  lem space,  even  when  prrscat  b  m»l 
<^uantity,  so  that  a  slight  break  hi  the  coodacaor  li  act  a^ 
ctent  to  prevent  its  psssage.    The  Vohdccwreat,  ea  tie  ae> 
tranr,  unless  Its  hitensity  be  exahed  to  a  Ugh  drgrvr,  • 
unabie  thas  to  leap  acrom  aiNire  than  a  very  rnnuae  laarvi 
From  this  diflbrence  would  arise  the  neeeawty  far  a  mack  w^ 
perfect  state  of  Insulation,  In  the  wire  destiatd  la  esavv«  tu 
ibrmer,  than  is  requisite  fai  the  conductor  fhr  the  taer.  Wfc««. 
therefbre,  the  extension  of  these  eoadactan  ew  aaav  m« 
of  distance  becomes  Beceasarr,  It  will  be  safiMsatl^  iknM 
to  oar  readera,  that  the  fanpe&BMnts  to  the  a»  of  the  hrw 
current  were  and  are  daiost  Insaperehle,  fiam  the  4ttn^ 
of  mdntdning  through  so  great  a  length,  the  reqfddle  Arr<« 
of  insolation.    With  the  gdvanie  corrent,  aa  ihe  ceatrvt, 
provkled  diattheconthiuity  of  the  eondador  he  laaavd  aetf  a 
capadty  be  sufficient,  a  arach  less  psHkct  iasnislisa  vtM  i^^ 
Another  pdnt  to  which  It  appean  desirable  is  allads  bw,  a 
the  actad  transmiakm  of  the  dectricd  fbrra.    li  •  v*^ 
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•naUaft  hitt  hf  ilt  extrend  deltecy  not  mereljr  to  dinovw 
the  exitleBoe  of  feeble  cnrrents,  but  «bo  to  meemire  their 
foice  efid  directioii  with  extreme  aocoracjr.  Under  a  aooie- 
whet  diflerent  form,  this  discoveiy  now  fonm  the  bub  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  which  has  apread  ao  extensiTel/  over 
EofHand. 

Yen  ahortlj  after  thb  hnportant  diaooveiy  had  been  made, 
(Entod,  Arago,  Davy,  and  othera,  ancoeeded  in  rendering  iron 
magnetic,  by  the  pnmage  of  a  galvanic  current  through  a  wire 
coiled  around  the  iron.  It  waa  found  that,  prorided  the  iron 
to  be  magnetized  were  perfectly  aoft  and  pore,  the  nnagnetic 
property  remained  only  during  the  actual  transmiaion  of  the 
electricity,  and  was  loat  immediately  on  the  interruption  of 
the  electric  circuit.  If  the  iron  which  waa  expoeed  to  the 
mfluence  of  the  galvanic  current  were  combined  with  aulphur, 
carbon,  or  pho^pborua,  the  mapetic  power  became  to  a 
greater  or  lem  eitent  permanent  in  it.* 

These  two  principles  have,  since  their  discovery,  formed 
the  groundwork  of  almost  all  the  electric  telegrapha  which 
have  been  proposed,  and  certainly  of  all  which  have  hitherto 
been  found  practicable.  Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to 
asnme  that  these  principles  must  henceforward  tieund  the 
Inventive  genius  of  men  or  science,  or  that  no  further  progress 
can  be  made.  Much  has  been  already  done,  but  fiu*  more,  as 
yet  latent  and  unknown,  may  be  before  us. 

M.  Ampte  suggested  the  employment  of  the  discovery  of 
(Erited  as  earlv  as  1830,  and  this  soggestioo  was  acted  upon 
b^  Profeawr  Ritchie,  in  a  model  Teleffraph  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  Royal  Institution.f  Ampere  s  plsn  however  was 
fiv  from  poawssing  the  simplicity,  so  emential  in  an  instru- 
ment designed  for  practical  use.  Not  le«  than  thirtv  pairs  of 
conducting  wires  were  necesnry,  according  to  hia  scheme,  for 
maintaining  a  Telegraphic  communication. 

M.  Schilling  also  in  1832,  following  the  idea  oriffinated  by 
Ampte,  propoaed  a  similar  form  of  telegraph,  in  wnich  there 
were  as  many  of  tbeae  galvanometen,  each  with  its  appro- 
priate drcuit,  as  there  were  letters  or  ngns  to  be  used  in  the 
various  communications.  The  momentarr  deflection  of  aa^ 
one  of  these  needles,  by  the  completion  of  the  galvanic  circuit 
with  its  wires,  denoted  the  required  letter  or  sign.  The  same 
pbn,  to  a  certain  extent,  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  M. 
Alexander,  in  his  telegraph,  described  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1837.  In  this  instrument  a  distinct  needle  was  employed 
for  the  indication  of  each  letter,  as  in  M.  Schilling's  apparatus, 
these  needles  bearing  at  one  end  light  screens  of  paper,  which 
ooQoealed  from  view  a  letter  or  flgure,  until  bv  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  the  screen  waa  removed,  and  the  fetter  brought  into 
eight  M.  Alexander  however  eflected  one  great  improvement, 
in  substitutin|^  a  single  return  wire,  to  which  one  end  of  all 
the  coils  was  joined  for  tbo  several  distinct  return  wires  exist- 
lag  in  the  previous  invention  of  M.  Schilling.^  At  a  later 
period  this  latter  gentleman  undertook  a  series  of  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  communication  by  means 
of  a  auigle  wire ;  but  some  mechanical  difficulties  appear  to 
have  arraited  hia  progress,  previous  to  his  death,  whidi 
occurred  while  be  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  in- 
vestigations.  In  both  of  these  telegraphs  all  that  waa  re<|ui- 
site,  in  addition  to  the  indicating  apparatus  and  oooducUng 
wires,  waa  a  contrivance  b^  which  the  connection  of  the  voltaic 
batteriea  could  be  made  with  any  pair  of  wires  in  the  former, 
and  with  an^  single  wire  and  the  return-coDdndor  in  the  latter 
of  the  two  mventiooa.  In  M.  Alexander'a  instrument,  a  aet  of 
keya  reeembling  those  of  a  pianoforte,  and  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  needles,  were  arranged  on  a  fnune  or  table.  One 
pole  of  the  battery  being  connected  to  the  return  or  common 
wire,  the  other  pole  was  ^ined  to  a  pUte  of  metal,  or  to  a 
tiovgh  of  SMrcuiy,  extending  beneath  all  the  keva.  On  de- 
preaHQg  any  key,  the  wire  belonging  to  it,  which  waa  coo* 
tinned  lo  the  end  over  the  baUery  connection,  was  brought 
into  contact  with  this  bar  or  trough.  The  current  would  then 
flow  along  the  conducting  wire,  around  the  multiplier-coil  in 
the  distant  instrument,  and  return  by  the  common  wue  to  the 
voltaic  batterer.  The  keya  bore  the  aaoM  letten  as  the 
needles  to  which  they  were  connected,  so  that  the  operator 
nnasmimlfated  ai^  letter  by  pressing  down  the  corresponding 
Aoy- 


p.  SIS. 


t  8m  n«ri«p*»  ^Ms•i^  to.,  ^.  S7,  p,  NS. 

I  !■  thk  ud  alhv  pvti  or  dito  wtklc,  what 

rfMi«rfta«lMtriccaRVBtthfO«ahfteoa4wt4ir,  Itk , 

fitly  Ikt  itwiliiriiiii.  to  lOfRHBt  tfw  olcclfteitT  M  ilartiaf  tnm  om  om4  or 
falooCtliobiMry.udiotmhif  oftovltaoiMBltUtkooUmr.  ThMry  how* 
•vor  vmnmati  m  In  logvdliis  tho  phonowooo  of  iho  eimlt  ••  doo  nthm  U 


IVMOng  of  U»B  tnui^d»> 
in  order  to  •!■• 


Coa^  m 


tooo  dtTolopod  «t  OMo  at  bilk 

m  o«o  dlr>ic4io«  ooly. 


■  of  Ibo  batUty,  tbui  to  omv  powtT  ortiof 


which  exists,  of  deterniinin^  the  deflection  of  the  wmLr  » 
either  side,  by  merely  reversmg  the  eonnccttons  ef  the  U!»rt 
In  a  telegraph  recorded  as  the  invention  ef  Mil.  i,^ 
and  Weber,  the  varied  deflcctiona  of  a  si^W  mm^ 
appear  to  have  formed  the  code  of  sinals.  Fram  tht  v  ^ 
a  telescope  and  scale  however,  to  ma  off  the  diCnM  i 
it  is  to  be  mferred  that  the  mdieatiena  \ 
distinctness. 

In  June,  1887,  the  experiments  of  Measm 
Wheatstone,  which  had  been  ptngnssing  far 
twelvemonth,  appeared  ao  lar  succMsful  aa  la  i 
apply  lor  a  patent  for  their  inventions.^  The  prmanit  ^  ^i 
of  novelty  m  this  patent  were  the  ase  of  n  ma^  m».^ 
number  of  needles  to  denote  all  the  required  sifask,  uv 
employment  of  the  temporary  magnetism  excited  bv  tW  cw> 
rent,  in  soft  iron,  to  ring  an  alaiwn,  mther  Sneij  ar  au 
rectly,  by  the  means  of  suitable  laachinwy ;  and  the  iecipi«« 
arrangement  by  which  the  invention  waa  iindiHrf  prsctn  < 
applicable  to  a  lon|r  line  of  communication,  TV  irirrr&  .« 
instrument  shown  in  the  dmwings  annexed  to  thor  spKv^ni. 
tion,  and  which  was  brought  into  nse  on  the  Grsst  Wosm 
Railway  shortly  aAer  the  date  of  the  patent,  rwimims  >i« 
needlea,  arranged  with  their  axea  in  a  boriaonlal  faac  TW 
needles  when  at  rest  hung  vertically,  by  wasoa  ef  s  i&ctt 
preponderance  given  to  their  lower  ends^  Each  ceil  w  e» 
nected  with  one  of  the  long  conducting  wires  al  ens  tnl  ai 
was  united  at  the  other  with  a  common  rod  of  mctsl,  ai.t 
joined  together  the  similsr  ends  of  all  the  ooils.  Tks  tmm 
was  transmitted  from  the  oppo^te  end  of  the  wvcs  {9km 
an  appropriate  set  of  five  pairs  of  fingcr-km,  far  makm$  nt 
connections  with  the  battery,  waa  pwed)  tkrangh  re«  a<  d» 
wires  at  once.  That  is  to  «v,  one  of  tho  wires,  af  «bck  mt 
kev  was  pressed  down,  served  to  convey  the  essrsat  tnm  at 
pole  of  the  battery  to  the  distant  instrument,  whils  tht  U«4i 
a  second  wire  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  otkcr  |^, 
the  current  returned  by  the  rod  of  nsetal  conneciiaf  tht  <t.o 
and  the  aooond  wire  to  the  battery  again.  Two  nseilA  *rt 
in  this  manner  deflected  at  once,  and  it  will  be  ebf  ioa  a^ 
the  current  would  pass  in  opposite  directions  srssad  iknr 
coils,  and  oonsequeiidy  that  toe  deflettiona  mast  be  n  cm* 
trary  directions.  The  needlea  would  thcrelare  coatwfv. 
either  above  or  below  their  line  of  centraa,  aa  ens  sr  sttrr  J 
the  pair  of  keys  belonging  to  each  wire  was  defsesssd.  laid 
stops  were  so  placed  on  each  side  of  the  assdlm  siis baa 
their  motion,  and  when  reatin^  against  them,  the  umOm^m 
panllel  to  two  convetging  Imes,  at  the  point  of  ianmifi 
of  which,  a  letter  waa  placed.  Thia  waa  theaifBd  iadoad 
by  the  movement  of  the  needlea.  In  a  aimalBr  ■saafr.  m 
lines  were  drawn  diverging  from  the  oantre  ef  csrt  ua. 
mutually  creasing  one  another,  a  number  of  mibIb  sf  v"-* 
section  were  formed,  at  each  of  whi<^  was  a  msr  sr  ar^ 
Any  of  these  letters  could  be  indkaled  fay  lbs  bm^ 
taneous  movement  of  two  needles,  ao  Aat  a  €«■■*«»' 
tion  could  be  carried  on  with  rapidity  and  cestsiaKy.  At  tV 
same  time  a  plan  wu  recognised,  by  which  the  aanhrr  ^ 
wirea  reouisile  for  maintaining  a  cnmmnairatfaa  mt^  kr 
reduced,  oy  using  one  of  them  at  timos  as  a  reSsn  aov  m «. 
there  being  no  needle  in  conneclsen  milk  this  ans.    <^ 


needle  could  bv  the  i»e  of  this  wire  be 
either  to  the  nght  or  left,  and  thaa  of 
furnish  two  sigiuls,  in  addition  to  those  ' 
taneons  deflection  with  anv  other.  The  ' 
stationa  were  alwaya  rendered 


•  tti 


Wntooddolbv««o^« 


kfmrJ 


I  by  in— . 
itfthtiM 

lia,atcnft 


rtf*«i 


origin  orStEtomte  Triympli.    Mr.  q»U  tot  >od  U  iwi^  *^*^  * 

ho  hod  tbo  good  totwM  to  wHoiw.  ThiiiMhly  tefOMvd  vaS  ihr  ^» 
billty  or  tho  olt«fct«ap(od  ■ehoao  of  ompMa^  ritmSiei  m  te  f  ■■  — 
of  latflUigoBeo,  he  ot  ooeo  oppUod  hii  aM  vtoOy  ••  tte  ^oo  i  n  ■  ^  '  ■ 
Idoa.  lothoooily  p«t  of  lSST,aAiff  hmrtag  ho«iona«i«M«lt««»** 
■MBth  In  the  eotuUMiioB  oC  «arto«  TohnosMo  laanaoirt^  mi  m  Aa 
to  farioff  thoa  Into  INO  OA  mmm  of  on  Koiihor*  noflMt^  Mr.  GhI*  ^-* 
ooqoolatod  with  rto(toor  WhooMMo^  •h«o  m»m»m  hiri  too  tm^ 
diioctod  to  tho  fo  w^osi,  oad  mkam  oif  iilMioai  i^  ■—to  >  n»** 

oft 


Uo  to  foeoivo  H  «■  o  nqfoot  c^PsUo  oT inoacy  MflhMtaai  a  a •  a»  *«■ 
lobow of  two gontloMoa,  00  wvU  qooltod  to Mtol«*nv« *« •  •« 
oMHiMlo  ihoni^  pnfvwvhHi  ttotayort^lMoMMBtoai****^ 
wcfo  ooMrvrt^d. 
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tfictionaiy  being  used  for  their  iDterpretBlioii.  This  plan  had 
also  been  propped  by  Mr.  Ronalds,  to  simplify  the  working 
of  his  telegraph. 

In  the  telegraph  erected  bj  Prof.  Morse,  in  1844,  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  a  different  mode  of  recording  the 
signals  was  adopted.  The  use  of  the  pencil  was  found  objec- 
tionable, from  its  so  frequently  requiring  fresh  pointing,  and 
from  the  risk  of  breakage.  The  same  arrangements  were 
retained  in  regard  to  the  paper,  bnt  it  was  made  in  its  course 
to  pass  under  a  roller  having  a  groore  around  it.  The  long 
arm  of  the  lever  carried  a  blunt  steel  point,  standing  out  from 
itn  upper  surface,  Tertically  under  the  groove  in  the  roller. 
When  therefore  the  arm  of  the  lever  was  elevated,  by  the 
attraction  of  the  magnet  upon  the  armature,  the  steel  point 
pressed  the  paper  into  the  groove,  and  produced  an  indentation. 
If  the  attraction  were  momentary,  a  depressed  point  was 
produced ;  but  if  the  action  were  continued  for  a  longer  time,  a 
lengthened  depression  was  the  result,  as  the  paper  was  drawn 
on.  The  comoinations  of  these  two  kinds  of  marks  denoted 
the  various  letters  and  figures. 

In  his  first  instrument,  Mr.  Morse  produced  the  requi* 
site  groups  of  angles  by  means  of  type  naving  as  many  pro* 
jecting  ndges  or  teeth  as  there  were  to  be  angles.  Tnese 
being  arranged  in  a  frame,  as  required  for  the  message*  made 
the  successive  contacts  with  the  battery  as  they  were  drawn 
under  a  lever  or  spring.  Subsequently  however  a  single  key 
was  used,  by  depressmg  which  with  the  finger  the  circuit 
might  be  completed  when  necessary.  The  first  plan  had  the 
advantage  of  requiring  no  exertion  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  after  the  message  had  been  set  up  properly ;  but 
nevertheless  in  practice,  the  second,  in  which  all  depended 
on  the  skill  and  recollection  of  the  person  transmitting  any 
signal,  was  preferred. 

In  the  vear  1837  Mr.  Davy  of  London  obtained  a  patent 
for  an  electric  telegraph.  The  actual  principles  of  his 
invention  were  three :  first,  the  employment  witn  each  wire 
(of  which  three  were  to  be  used)  of  twoma^edc  needles,  each 
moveable  in  one  direction,  but  stopped  m  the  other,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  in  Steinheirs  telegraph ;  secondly, 
the  use  of  a  supplementary  battery,  to  efiect  tne  registration 
•f  the  signals,  the  connection  of  this  second  battery  being 
made  by  the  deflections  of  the  needles ;  thirdly,  the  method  of 
registering  or  recording  the  various  communications,  by 
causing  the  current  of  the  supplementary  battery  to  pass 
througn  a  ribbon  steeped  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  starch.  The  salt  being  decomposed  by  the  current,  a 
blue  spot  was  produced  by  the  comoination  of  the  iodine 
with  the  starch,  and  the  position  of  one  or  more  of  these  spots 
across  the  breadth  of  the  ribbon,  determined  the  nature  of  the 
aignal  transmitted.  The  action  of  the  two  needles  in  each 
circuit  was  eaactiy  similar  to  that  of  the  bars  in  Dr.  Steinheil*s 
telegraph,  in  respect  to  their  alternate  deflections,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  current.  Instead  however  of  carrying 
a  cup  for  ink,  each  needle  bore  a  small  metallic  arm  on  its 
axis,  which,  when  the  needle  was  deflected  away  from  the 
fixed  stop,  came  in  contact  with  a  brass  pin  or  stud,  and  thus 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  supplementary  or  registering 
battery.  The  stud  belonging  to  each  needle  was  connected 
with  one  of  a  series  of  platinum  rings  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances asunder  around  a  light  drum,  fhe  edges  of  these 
rings  bore  lightly  upon  the  prepared  ribbon,  as  it  passed  over 
a  metallic  cvlinder  driven  by  a  weight  and  cord.  Instead 
however  of  sillowing  the  ribbon  to  move  at  a  uniform  speed 
wholly  independent  of  the  rate  of  signalling,  Davy  inge- 
niously connected  the  two  parts  of  the  apparatus  together, 
by  such  means  that  the  transmission  of  each  signal  caused 
the  revolution  of  the  cylinder  bearing  the  ribtxm  through 
a  small  space;  so  that  the  successive  registrations  forming 
any  communication  were  placed  at  regular  intervals  apart 
upon  the  fabric.  'J^his  was  done  by  introducing  a  small 
electro-magtiet  into  the  circuit  of  the  registering  battery,  so 
that  whenever  this  circuit  was  completed  an  armature  was 
attracted,  and  one  tooth  or  division  of  the  cylinder  released 
from  a  catch  or  pallet.  The  ribbon  itself  was  divided  into 
squares  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  lines,  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  platinum  rin^^  pressed  upon  the  fabric,  in  the  centre 
between  two  longitndmal  lines,  while  the  space  through 
which  the  cylinder  turned,  at  each  release,  corresponded  to 
one  of  the  transverse  divisions.  Thus  successive  squares 
were  brought  in  turn  under  each  ring,  as  the  ribbon  passed 
onwards,  receiving  the  registrations  as  it  moved^  If  we  now 
auppose  one  pole  of  the  supplementary  battery  to  be  con- 
■eeted  with  the  metallic  cylinder  bearing  the  clolb,  and  the 


other  with  the  axea  of  all  the  ■agnetie  awadlas,  the  «ta 
of  the  apparatus  will  be  readily  rendered  appamc.  Vi^-M 
current  was  transmitted  from  the  commuaicatiM  stating. ».-  ^ 
to  cause  the  deflection  of  the  first  needle  of  the  Br«  bw  i  ^ 
second  needle  of  the  same  wire  then  beii^  miimiiI  sguv.  .t 
stop  and  fixed),  the  arm  of  this  needle  coouac  m  ooatsci  ■  at 
the  brass  pin  or  stud,  would  complete  the  auppTcoNQtaiy  a^  ^: 
in  the  following  manner :  supposing  the  oinvot  to  Mart  f  *% 
the  end  of  the  registering  battery  in  connection  m'lih  u- 
needle  axis,  it  would  pass  from  the  axis  of  the  defected  oe«-.> 
along  its  arm  to  the  brass  pin,  from  tbenoe  to  the  firtt  tu:. 
num  ring,  through  the  ribbon  (deconposiag  the  iodiik  ui  j 
course)  to  the  metallic  cylinder,  and  to  the  pole  of  tht  bii'.-r 
joined  thereto.  When  the  current  from  the  signsllietr  tiM*^< 
was  reversed,  the  second  needle  would  be  deflected,  a»i  i » w . 
lar  supplementary  circuit  formed  with  the  aecood  («Uui«.3 
ring,  and  so  on  with  the  others.  Afier  each  signal  ike  n.  .>-. 
would  be  advanced  one  division,  ao  that  the  auccsisivf  r^;.. 
trations  would  take  place  in  socceoding  transvcne  ditw«« 
of  the  fabric.  The  person  who  is  to  ^'^^■""^"'taft  hai  m  «> 
paratus,  in  which,  by  depressing  diflbrent  keys,  he  csa  (7u>. 
mit  the  electricity  in  one  or  other  directiott  UutM^k  sajr  ir., 
making  it  return  either  by  a  spare  wire  or  by  the  esrtb ,  or  m 
can  employ  another  of  the  signalling  wires  to  retwn  tW  rr- 
rent  in  the  first  case,  he  would  produce  a  single  spot  «o  •;.- 
ribbon  fi-om  one  ring  oolv ;  while  in  the  second,  ipoto  ir.r 
two  rings  would  be  produced  simultaneously,  Bv  the  «>•  i^ 
the  various  simple  and  combined  iodicationa,asttl&cieo(  oaa< 
her  of  variations  to  cxprees  the  neoeaaary  letten  sni  I'fu 
cotild  be  obteined. 

In  the  beginning  of  1840  Profesaor  Wheatstooe  pitr>.w<l 
his  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  in  which  the  indiatiac  {«>*«' 
was  the  magnetization  of  soft  iron  by  the  electric  cwnt:. 
The  object  of  the  invention  was  to  produoe,  by  excustiwfi  «n: 
cessation  of  the  magnetic  power  in  pieces  of  soft  iioa*  cr-^*  a 
determinate  and  definite  movements  of  rolatioB,  in  du^  u* 
indicators ;  by  which  movement  signals  might  be  pn«(A. « 
various  kinds  and  in  various  modes.  The  tint  pait  vt  &< 
apparatus  which  claims  attention  is  the  Coonunicator.  An  u 
disc  of  wood,  turning  horizontally  upon  a  pillar  or  ui«.h«v  /i 
circumference  divid^  into  equal  spaoas,  allsrastely  hia<  k.> 
with  metal  or  ivory.  The  metal  diviaions  comsBBBiciu  «.:• 
the  central  cdumn,  and  through  it  with  one  pole  of  a  fatii-  '^. 
of  which  the  other  pole  is  connected  with  the  return  v»  c 
with  the  earth.  Against  the  eircumference  of  tke  &>> 
rests  a  spring,  from  the  foot  of  which  proceeds  a  win  r>^' 
to  the  line  or  long  conductor.  As  the  disc  is  rrvoitcd  c*.  u 
centre,  the  spring  rests  alternately  on  metal  and  itor? ,  iri 
were  there  no  break  in  the  circuit  at  the  distant  ststwr..  iv 
cturent  from  the  battery  would  be  tranamitted  or  mterrv  cr^ 
accordingly.  Over  each  division  of  the  drcumfieraMse  ii  (uit . 
a  letter  or  figure,  ao  that  by  bringing  one  letler  after  the  o  .•: 
opposite  to  a  stop  fixed  near  the  dine,  the  gslvaaic  r«*v:t 
would  be  opened  and  completed  alternately  wiu  sack  mm^- 
ing  letter.  For  the  ease  of  tuniing  the  disc  it  is  protij-. 
with  spokes  or  arms  radiating  aronnd  ila  appsr  ut*T 
The  telegraph  which  is  operated  upon  bj  thbCosamanintxr. 
possesses  great  simplicity  both  in  its  pmcijpie  nd  eoDSL«vr. 
tion.  Opposite  and  near  to  the  poaea  of  a  ttemfonn  u 
voltaic  majgnet  ia  placed  a  amall  armature  of  mft  tr.s 
When  the  iron  is  renderee  magnetie  the  anatture  » t^- 
tracted  to  it,  but  on  interrapting  the  galvvic  drvwi  :^' 
magnetism  of  the  iron  ceases,  aim  a  aaMll  rsactxar  >(<"«' 
throws  the  armature  back  to  its  original  poaition.  The  t  «->- 
ture  itself  turns  on  an  axis,  which  carriea  a  pair  of  |a.)<-t), 
taking  into  the  teeth  of  an  escapement-wheel.  In  the  it^<^ 
ment  first  constructed  according  to  this  patent  the  recwrrrrp 
of  the  attraction  and  release  of  the  arasatnre  actaslly  U<rs^ 
the  motive  power  of  the  ouK^hinery,  the  two  palletsaltsrai^'-r 
moving  the  escape-wheel  onward,  one  tooth  ate  tiaie.  K' 
this  arrangement  another  was  afterwards  sobatiCatsd,  b  «&'  ^ 
a  common  spring  barrel  and  fusee  were  emplojed  to  tsm  t^ 
escapement- wheel,  and  the  palleta,  actuated  as  ahote,  mn.j 
controlled  its  revolutions  like  the  same  parta  in  a  coms*^ 
clock.  In  either  case  the  object  was  the  saaM,  tfcst  w  b> 
communicate  to  a  light  paper  or  mica  dial,  bssrioe  let:r« 
around  its  circumference,  a  step  by  stepaaoben,  whollv  ■mm* 
the  control  of  the  operator  at  a  distant  atatian ;  so  tbst  »* 
might  bring  any  figure  or  letter  on  the  dial  to  a  saall  opt  *i 
in  a  screen,  through  which  it  woold  be  viaifale  to  aa  oter^r. 
The  number  and  order  of  the  ngnals  npon  iha  paper^^ 
corresponded  with  thoee  on  the  Cwnsirairfretnr  istrice^ 
described.    Supposing  for  instanoe.lhBi  tfaa  kUKt  A  ««• 
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kction  or  this  part  oF  the  apparatus  is  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  Mr.  Ronalds,  already  described.  A  hand  or  index 
revolving  on  a  dial  in  front  of  the  machine,  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  type- wheel,  indicates  to  the  operator  the  signals 
which  are  successively  in  a  position  ready  for  printing  in  his 
own  instrument,  and  therefore,  if  the  clocks  go  accurately 
together,  ui  a  similar  position  in  his  correspondent's  instru- 
ment. At  the  same  time  this  hand,  by  coming  in  contact 
iir  its  revolution  with  a  pin,  placed  by  the  operator  opposite 
to  any  signal  that  he  wishes  printed,  completes  the  electric 
circuit  at  this  moment,  and  by  so  doing  stops  the  type-wheel, 
and  releases  the  printing  train  at  each  station.  A  similar  figure 
having  thus  been  impressed  on  the  cylinder  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  line,  the  operator  removes  the  pin,  and  replaces  it  opposite 
the  next  signal  he  requires  to  send.  The  moment  the  pin  is 
removed,  and  the  circuit  therefore  broken,  the  nands 
and  type-wheels  at  each  station  resume  their  revolutions, 
which  are  again  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  hand  and  pin 
as  before. 

Mr.  Bain's  single-index  telegraph,  which  was  the  instrument 
Proposed  by  him  for  practical  use,  consisted  of  two  hollow  cylin- 
drical coils  of  wire,  placed  horizontally  a  short  distance  apart, 
with  their  axes  in  the  same  line.  Between  them  a  small  bar  mag- 
net was  fixed  across  a  delicate  spring,  which  in  front  passeid 
through  the  diul-plate  of  the  instrument,  and  was  turned  up 
to  form  an  index.  The  two  coils  were  connected,  so  that  an 
electric  current  entering  from  the  line  wire  would  pass  through 
both.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  bar  magnet  would  be  at- 
tracted towards  one  coil,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
repelled  by  the  other.  These  actions  tended  to  carry  the 
magnet  to  the  same  side,  as  far  as  the  spring  to  which  it  was 
attached  and  a  fixed  stop  would  allow  of  its  movinfl^.  The 
reversal  of  the  current  inverted  the  effects  of  the  coils, 
and  the  magnet  would  then  pass  to  the  other  side.  The 
combinations  of  these  two  movements  represented  the  various 
letters  and  signals,  being  denoted  to  the  observer  by  the 
index  on  the  dial  of  the  instrument.  The  movement  of  the 
index  to  the  lef\  denoting  the  letter  I,  and  to  the  right  the 
letter  V,  this  instrument  obUuned  the  name  of  '  I  and  V 
Tel^^raph.' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  (1842)  Mr.  Bain 
patented  his  proposed  plan  for  workmg  an  electric  telegraph 
*  without  any  galvanic  oattery  whatsoever,'  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  with  a  peculiar  form  of  battery.  At  one  end  of 
the  line  he  buried  in  moist  earth  a  large  plate  of  zinc,  and  at 
the  other  end  a  plate  of  copper,  iron,  or  other  substance  such 
as  coke  or  charcoal,  whicn  might  act  the  part  of  a  negative 
plate  to  the  zinc.  Then  on  connecting  these  distant  plates 
with  a  wire  insulated  from  the  earth,  a  current  of  electricity 
would  constantly  pass  from  the  one  plate  to  the  other.  Indeed 
the  distant  plates  connected  with  the  wire,  as  above  de- 
scribed, may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  battery  of  one  pair  of 
plates,  separated  by  a  very  wide  interval  of  exciting  material, 
represented  b^  the  earth.  It  was  at  first  supposed  by  Mr. 
Bain  that  this  current  would  be  applicable  to  all  telegraphic 
purposes,  but  subsequent  experiments  showed  that  it  was 
available  only  for  a  few  miles  of  distance ;  its  intensity  being 
insufficient  to  enable  it  to  travel  through  any  great  length 
of  wire.  In  some  cases,  where  a  constant  current  of  low 
intensity  is  required,  this  earth  battery  would  become  very 
useful  and  important.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Cooke  specified 
his  patent  for  what  has  been  probably  the  most  important  part 
of  tne  invention,  regarded  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
This  was  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  extending  the  wires  be- 
tween distant  places,  so  that  their  insulation  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  earth,  might  be  maintained  without  the  heavy 
expense  and  unavoidable  difficulty  hitherto  incurred.  Before 
this  period,  the  wires  having  been  covered  with  cotton 
and  insulated  by  coating  them  with  shelMac,  resin,  or 
pitch,  had  been  uud  down  in  tubes  or  pipes  of  wood  or  iron. 
This  method  had  been  adopted  on  the  Black  wall  line,  in 
1840,  and  has  not  since  been  altered.  On  the  Gneat  Western 
Railway  it  was  superseded  by  the  new  and  improved  mode  of 
insulation.  Mr.  Cooke  now  proposed  to  insulate  the  wires 
by  suspending  them  in  the  air  upon  posts  or  standards  of  wood 
or  iron  ;  the  wires  not  coming  in  actual  contact  with  any  part 
of  the  standard,  but  passing  through  rings  of  porcelain  or 
earthenware.  The  standards  were  usually  fixed  at  from  foKy 
to  sixty  yards  asunder,  and  at  each  quarter  of  a  mile  a  stouter 
post  was  placed,  to  bear  the  winding  or  struning  apparatus. 


Thia  was  a  simple  windtng-reel,  eonntcted  whli  a  ntolKt 
wheel  and  didi  to  prevent  its  recoil,  after  the  wire  had  bn« 
strained  up  by  its  means.  The  intermediate  poaia  withia  ea< : 
quarter  of  a  mile  only  supported  the  wire,  witbent  rtfmr. 
to  its  tension,  which  depended  solely  on  the  wbdisf  |i»t* 
Instead  of  the  copper  wires  hitherto  employed,  iron  wir>^  r 
a  larger  rise  were  now  used*  By  the  adoptioo  of  this  nu  •.. .! 
of  extending  the  conductmg  wires,  the  eost  of  ceulnictoti  •  -' 
an  electric  telegraph  was  reduced  nearly  one4ialf,  sD<i  i* 
the  same  time  the  risk  of  imperfect  insolatioo  wm  imaii^tC  * 
So  long  as  the  wires  were  buried  in  tubes  beneath  the  (rn»r  ' 
it  was  always  deemed  prudent  to  add  a  return  wire,  exun.:*; 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other ;  as  it  was  fwnd  vcrr  c  r:. 
cult  to  render  the  insulation  sufficientlygood  to  enable  dK  f «"  * 
itself  to  be  used  as  half  of  the  circnit  Tbetendeocrofthcel'  - 
trie  fluid  to  escape  from  the  wires  in  the  tubes,  to  toe  earth.  «£• 
much  greater  than  to  another  wire  lybg  in  the  ssae  tabc.  n 
that  the  latter  plan  was  always  adopted.  Bnt  when  the  «.«• 
pended  conductors  came  into  opendoo,  the  insoUdon  •a 
rendered  so  complete,  that  the  earth  was  sobseqocDt)/  r. 
all  cases  used  to  return  the  current,  by  which  mrinj  n 
economy  of  one  wire  throoghout  the  whole  line  was  effcv*  -* 
In  addition  to  this,  another  very  decided  advantage  was  fr^  ^ 
by  the  suspension  of  the  wires,  in  the  facility  with  « t  - 1 
accidental  errors  or  injuries  were  discovered  and  rtr-*, 
While  the  tubes  were  in  use,  it  was  neceasanr  to  sii;>(/  i\ 
about  each  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  line,  n  proving  or  t* «' :  »* 
post,  within  which  the  wires  were  brought  np  to  a  box.  »'  • 
to  afford  the  means  of  examining  any  of  tnem  as  to  tl'.* 
insulation  and  conducting  power.  For  this  porpose  Mr.  Cc  %.- 
had  invented  an  instrument  called  the  *  Detector,*  by  «L  - 
the  perfect  state  of  each  uire  could  be  tested,  and  the  pr^  <  = 
of  any  error  or  fault  discovered  with  considerable  sciur.f 
Still  with  all  these  appliances,  the  detection  and  rrfb  r  .' 
any  derangement  of  tne  wires  demanded  considerahlc  >k.  . 
and  led  to  no  small  expense.  But  when  the  wires  «rr  .-. 
sight  throughout,  any  contact  or  fracture  was  at  oorc  \i>.  • , 
and  was  easily  and  quickly  repaired.f 

Having  traced  the  invention  through  a  few  of  its  most  >ttz  .*« . 
able  stages,  up  to  the  time  when  it  assumed  the  form  it  at  p  ^  •  ? 
retains  in  England,  we  may  add  a  few  words  on  the  id«  .{.  •    . 
anplying  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  railway.     Mr.  C«'l«  *•  J   » 
plan  was  one  of  admiraole  completeness  in  all  its  drtzi  #.  y<  i 
can  do  little  more  than  indicate  its  outline,  as  the  full  dt    r  ,- 
tion  would  occupy  far  too  much  space.  He  proposed  ti>  (i<  >  - 
the  entire  line  of  a  railway,  if  necessary,  into  portit  »•  •  • 
eluding  each  from  four  to  six  stations,  and  to  make  the  t*  ' 
and  communications  within  each  of  these   divistons  »l* 
independent  of  those  on  any  other  portion.     The  ii  /  •  t.* 
where  these  partitions  occurred  were  termed  Divisioo  Su: 
and  might  be  regarded  each  as  the  tcrminos  to  its»i>< 
portions  of  the  line.     At  the  same  time  a  general  *\  <*  <-   ' 
telegraph  connected  all  the  diviaons  with  each  otiitr,  « ■' 
with  the  actual  termini  of  the  line,  so  as  to  bind  the  «l:-  Ic 
the  subordinate  parts  into  one  series,  and  thus  mainuir  ' 
correspondence  between    the    most    distant   points.     L  ' 
station  possessed  a  wire  of  its  own,  extending  from  one  to  t  • 
other  terminus  of  its  division,  and  including  at  ever)  st.-.  -i 
a  coil  and  needle.    The  apparatus  necessary  for  tnxk»n.  '  %.* 
signals  by  any  wire  and  system  of  needles,  was  proik^ro  .' 
each  point,  so  that  the  most  ample  means  of  corrGSjionj';> 
^as   secured   between  all   the   stationa.     Each  nerui**  ■■. 
used  to  denote  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  line  « \ 
was  under  the  control  of  its  own  station ;  and  by  its  r.  . . 
the  movements  of  all   trains  upon  this  portion  of  the  r  • 
way  were  made  known  to  the  other  stations  in  the  samr 
sion.  As  the  signals  made  by  any  needle  w^e  simoltso< .  ■ 
visible  by  the  corresponding  needle  at  all  the  statioos,  si.w  -.• 
all  information  respectinff  the  arrival  or  departnre  of  t*. 
state  of  the  line,  accidental  impediments,  8cc.  was  inmini  .•    • 
indicated  by  known  signals  upon  the  telegraph,  the  «:^'    • 
roaster  at  any  point  had  only  to  turn  to  iiis  iastruaKT*    • 
perceive  at  a  glance  the  existence  of  any  circtunstance  * . 
might  influence  the  working  of  the  line.    Nothing  wv  P    . 


*  Although  the  plan  of  endodiif  the  eoBdocdng  »lMe  in  tetesbf^M  ^ 
•      •  Inpti  '•  •        - 

,  iteintj  __     _ , ^ 

now  in  roune  of  eztensiTe  adopUon  Itar  the  purpoaei  «f  a  gnmuX  i 


ground,  when  put  in  pnetice  on  WIwbc  line,  fmianH  BMisy  SMp<'»v 

nevertheleM  perfeetlv  mfb  maA  miticnble  fern dhait 4i^nnw  OnMi'>- ' 

improrements  in  the  netbod  e# innktiag  ainl  |niil>nit  ih»  •  ••«.  ' 


•ystem  of  telegnph  throoghoat  England, 
t  In  the  pveceding  "^         "^  ~ 


even  of  the  greater  nomber 
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of  invent 


itioBt*  havinc 
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of  Intelligen~ce  by  the  aid  of  electridtT.    OnW  a  lltw  ef  tke  i 
have  been  deaeribed,  and  theae  «nnplcahne»hOTB  ^ 
to  the  general  iUnatnttaa  of  tlwenl^M^  thsa  M  a« 
of  the  auccesdTe  atepa. 
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Venecttt  con  ona  Descrbnone  Corogratoi  e  Topognfict  de* 
noi  Stati,'*  Venice,  12  ?olt.  8to.  This  was  the  first  con- 
densed history  of  Venice,  being  a  kind  of  aMdgment  of  the 
many  andF  ▼oltmiinotts  historians  of  that  republic,  and  espe- 
ciallj  of  Sandi's  *  Storia  Civile  e  Politiea,'  with  the  important 
addition  of  a  topo^phkal  and  statistical  description  ol  all  the 
dominions'  of  Venice'.  Tentori*s  second  work  b  a  continua- 
tion and  completion  of  the  first,  being  an  auihentlc  narratiTe 
of  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice  by  the  French 
in  1797:-  '  Raocolta  Cronologico-Raffionata  di  Docunnsnti 
inediti  che  formano  la  Storia  Diplomatica  della  Rivoluaione  e 
Caduta  della  Repubblicadi  Venem,  oorredatadi  Critiche  Os- 
•erranonii*  2  toIs.  4to.,  1799,  published  without  the  author's 
name  from  prudential  motires.  Tenlori  consulted  the  secret 
state  archiYes  when  they  were  fint  ooened  to  the  public  after 
the  fidl  of-  the  old  government,  and  tnere  he  found  full  evi- 
dence  of  -the  iniquitous  arts  by  which  the  catastrophe  had 
been  effected.  He  gives  the  text  of  the  documents  in  order 
of  time,  and  accompanies  them  with  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
crents.  The  perusal  of  this  work  is  absolutely  Jieoessary  to 
form  a  coirect  idea  of  those  transactions,  and  to  counteract  the 
erroneous  impression  produced  by  the  garbled  accounts  pub- 
lished in  France  and  m  Italy  ;  amonir  Uie  rest  by  an  anony- 
mous contemporary  work  entitled  *  Storia  def^li  ultirai  Otto 
Anni  della  Repubblica,'  which  was  fitlsely  attnbotad  to  Ten- 
tori  himself.    [Vmrica,  Rbpubuc  op,  P.  C.l 

Tentori  wrote  about  the  same  time  an  elaborate  inrestiga- 
tion  of  the  true  character  of  the  famous  insurrection  of  Baia- 
monte  Tiepolo  and  the  two  Qnerini  in  1309,  which  had  been 
ignorantly  as^rted  by  the  modem  democrats  of  Venice  to 
have  been  a  movement  in  fiivour  of  popular  liberty,  whilst  in 
reality  it  wu  a  conspiracy  of  disappointed  patricians  against 
heir  own  order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  their  per- 
jsnal  enemy,  the  Doge  Gradenigo :  *  II  vero  Carattere  poli- 
tico di  Baiamonte  Tiepolo,  dimostrato  dall'  unanime  Consenso 
degH  Storici  Venetied  Esteri,'  Venice,  1798.  The  other 
worlLs  of  Tentori  are — '  Delia  Legislaaone  Venesiana  sulla 
Prescnraaooe  delle  Lagune,'  8vo.,  Venice,  1792;  *DiaIogo 
SttUa  vera  Rej^olaaone  del  Fiume  Brenta,  con  una  Appen- 
dioe  di  Rtflesnoni  sopra  il  medesimo,  corredata  di  una  Carta 
Idrografioa,'  Venice,  1790 ;  *  Errata-corrige  sulle  Memorie 
Venete  del  Gallidoli ;'  *  Osservationi  sulle  Memorie  suddette,' 
Venice,  1797.  Gallicioli  was  a  contemporary  compiler  of 
Venetian  history. 

Tentori  lived  and  died  poor.  He  filled  in  the  latter  jears 
of  his  life  the  office  of  preceptor  in  the  patrician  ftmily  of 
Hepolo  at  Venice.  As  a  native  of  Spain  he  was  required  by 
Napoleon's  police  in  1808  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  intrusive 
king  Joseph,  which  harinc  refused  to  do,  he  was  kept  under 
arrest  for  a  long  time,  and  his  papers  were  inspected  by 
the  rendarmes.  He  died  in  1810  at  the  country  residence  of 
the  Tiepdo  family,  at  Carbonera. 

(Tipaldo,  BiogrMi  degU  IlaKam  lUnuin  i  Moschini, 
J}tBa  ZjeUeitihita  reneziana,") 

TERATI'CHTHYS,  a  fossil  fish  from  Sheppey.  (Konig.) 

TEREBELLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  MiJltporidfle  from 
the  Bath  oolite  rocks.    (Lamourouz.) 

TEREBRATULA.  This  senus  has  been  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  suggestion  of  Phillips  ('  Palieofoic  Fossils 
of  Devon*),  into  Epithyris  and  Hypothyris.     (Morris.) 

TEREnTIUS  CLEMENS,  a  Roman  jurist,  whose  period 
Is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  after  Jultanus,  or  was  at  least  his 
oootemporary,  lor  he  cites  him.  {Dig.  24,  tit.  6,  s.  6.)  He 
wrote  twenty  books  '  Ad  Le^m  Juliam  et  Papiam,  from 
which  there  are  some  excerpts  in  the  Digest  He  is  not  cited 
by  any  jurist  in  the  Digest 

TERMS.  ATTENDANT  AND  SATISFIED.  As  the 
amignment  of  satisfied  terms  on  the  fHirchase  of  property 
was  fi^uendy  accompanied  by  great  difficulty  and  expense. 
It  was  deemed  ad viseable  to  remedy  this  increasing  evil.  In 
the  8ft  9  Vict,  an  act  was  passed  intituled  <  An  Act  to  render 
the  assignment  of  Satisfied  Tvrms  unnecessary.'  It  provided 
that  every  sstbfied  term  on  the  Sist  December,  1646,  atten- 
dant  upon  the  inheritance,  should  on  that  day  cease,  except 
that  such  term,  although  thus  made  to  cease,  should  afibrd  the 
ttme  protection  as  if  ine  same  still  subsbted,  but  had  not  been 
dealt  widi  after  the  81st  December,  1845.  And,  bj  a.  2, 
That  every  term  of  years  subsbting  or  after  created,  and 
becoming  satisfied  aft«r  the  day  mentioned  above,  and  which 
ihonld  mler  that  day  become  attendant  on  the  inheritance, 
should  immediately  on  becoming  so  attendant  oease  and  deter. 

Tao  beoeflt  of  these  peovinons  will  be  seen  by  refeiTlng  to 


V^lriMm  AVB  PmcHiSBB,  P.  C.    Whh 

visions  of  this  Act  all  must  Mimit  that  llwy  tm 

The  principle  that  by  a  subtlety  a  sabseqnenc  ] 

obtain  a  priority  over  a  prior  booA  fide  |innt—i  i  was  v^  « 

and  would  onlv  have  been  resorted  to  by  jndgca  if  t^  «v'^ 

lature  had  not  left  the  lawa of  property  in  ssi  inuiplim  mmt 

This  devise  of  assignments  of  eutstandiag  Icfml  iaicfcsto  «a 

but  a  clumsy  and  imperfect  tsbstititle  for  a  gcactnl  rr««c« 

with  this  addition,  that  it  protecled  oae  inao 

the  expense  of  another,     a  here  ara,  »  the  < , 

some  technical  objectiona  to  the  statnto,  which' ww  < 

enter  on,  but  which  it  h  probatle  will  be  n 

TERRITORIES  OF  INDIA.  The 
was  promised,  in  the  artide  Bbiioai^  P.  C*,  f.  ttS»  to  » 
given  under  the  head  Bairum  lasiA,  ia  given  fdtj  tiM  m 
East  Ikoia  Compaxt,  P.  C. 

The  area  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Brohasanoodm  to  tW  lacs 


Gangea 

be  included,  the  entire  area  may  be  estiMSted  at  l.2:(.'  >.i 
squaro  miles,  and  the  entiro  popalatioo  at  140.00O,O0u. 

The  following  tables  ara  given,  in  the  defitiracy  of  cifc  * 
returns,  merely  as  appraaimations,  in  older  to  aft  it  d  »« t  a 
general  view  as  may  tw  useful,  though  MM  aooursto,  ol  thr  aB«» 
population,  and  possessors  of  the  territories  «f  Ui 


BamsH  PoasBsaioim. 


Bengal  Presidency  .   . 
North-west  Provinces 
Madras  Presidency  •  • 
Bombay  Presidency    • 
Sinde . 


DanorDnr  Statm. 
Hydrsbad  (The  Nlam)     • 

Gwalior  and  Malwa  (Raja) 
Gujerat.  &c  (The  Guioowar) 
Oude(Kin  ^ 


Lahore,  or  Panjab  (Bus)  •  •  . 
Cashmere  States  (Raja)  .  •  .  . 
Seik  Hill  States  (Chiefs)  .  .  . 
Bundelcund  Stales  (Chiefs)    •  • 

Rewah  (I^s) 

Bhopal  (Ra^a) 

Indore  (Riga) 

Dbar  (A^) 


Sattara  (Rak)  •  •  •  . 
Colapoor  (Raja)  .  •  • 
Sawuntwarree  (uaja)  • 
Bhurtpoor  (Raja)  •  . 
Travancore  (IU»  •  . 
Cochin  (Raja)  .  •  . 
8ikim(Raja)   .   •   •  • 

Bikaneer  

Bahwulpoor 

Jessulmeer 

Joudpoor,  or  Marwar  • 

Oodipoor,  or  Mewar  .  ,   i 

Cutch  (Rao) 

Sirohi I 

Kotah 

Booodee  

Dholpoor,  Tonk,  &c  .  •  > 


i 


3S0,000  I 

100,000 

140,000 

70,000 

70,000 


47.CIUL  *%. 
SOjU)u*"a 

1, Ma.  .mil 


700,000 


IvDKPsin>aiiT  Statb. 


Nepmil(R^) 
Bootan  .  •  •  • 


British 

Dependent  Statea   • 

Lsdependent  Strtea , 


95,000 
46.000 
27,000 
94,000 
85,000 
SO,00O 
00,000 

ao,ooo 

30,000 

6,000 

7,000 

6,000 

8,000 

600 

6,000 

6,000 

1,000 

2,000 

6,000 

1,500 

2,000 

14,000 

12,000 

9,000 

26,000 

14,0U0 

10,000 

7,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

2,060 


62.00L>uja 


9.00D,  ••. 
Uui  •••' 

a>%  -% 

4jUUkf  *.«  > 
2Uii^i«i 
4.uui'i*« 

6.1A.«'  «    - 

lAW  • 
l.ut«.  ••• 

a.«     • 

l,5i«.   •« 

>    •• 
^,     .. 

2C^'.  ■• 
I4t*t*\ 


lO^606,vQi 


600,000 


46,000 
26,000 


IJIK.VW 
6ittAW. 


70,000 

700,000 

600,000 

70,000 


OLOObW 


1^0^060 


^v 
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pieoM  of  artillery  of  lam  cdibre,  with  a  ooMidoaUe  cunp 
and  aome  artillenr  on  ttie  oppodte  bank  of  the  river,  wai 
atormed  by  the  Britiah  army  nnder  Sir  Hueh  Googh,  and 
after  two  houra  of  desperate  resbtanee  on  the  part  of  the 
Sikha,  they  were  driven  into  and  acroai  the  river  with  im- 
meme  Ion,  67  guns  having  been  captured  by  the  Britiah. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  though  suffering  iirom  the  effects  of  « 
fid],  waa  also  in  this  battle.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  from  8000  to  10,000  men.  The  loss  of 
the  British  waa  320  kUled,  2068  wounded ;  in  all  2888. 

After  this  the  remains  of  the  Sikh  army  retreated  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  having  been  defeated  in  every  action, 
with  the  loss  of  a  vast  number  of  men  and  220  pieces  of 
field  artillery.  The  British  army  croaBed  the  Sutlege, 
entered  the  Panjab,  and  the  MsLSn^  having  delivered 
himself  up  to  the  Governor-general,  he  was  conducted  back, 
and  restored  to  his  palace  m  the  ci^  of  Lahore  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1846.  A  treaty  of '  perpetual  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  British  government  on  the  one  part,  and  Maha- 
nya  Dhuleep  Sinff ,  his  heirs  and  successors,  on  the  other,' 
was  concluded  at  Lahore,  March  9,  1846.  A  rimilar  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Mahan^  Gholab  Sing  at  UmriUv, 
or  Amritoir,  March  16,  1846. 

Sir  Hennr  Hardinge  has  rinoe  been  created  Viacount 
Hardioge,  with  an  annuity  of  8000^.,  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
has  been  created  Lord  Gough,  with  an  annuitv  of  2000/.,  the 
annuitiea  to  descend  to  the  two  next  sunriving  hein  male  of  the 
body  of  each  who  may  succeed  to  the  respective  titles ;  but 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  having 
granted  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  an  annuity  for  life  of  6000/., 
payable  out  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, it  was  enacted  that  tne  covcmment  annuity  of  3000/. 
ahould  not  be  paid  to  Viscount  Hardinge  till  after  the  annuity 
of  6000/.  terminatea ;  and  an  annuity  for  life  of  2000/.  having 
in  like  manner  been  granted  by  the  East  India  Company  to  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  it  was  enacted  that  onlv  one-half  of  the  govern- 
ment annuity  should  be  paid  to  Lord  Gough  till  after  the  East 
India  Company's  annuity  termmates.  The  two  annuities 
granted  by  the  East  India  Company  commence  from  the  date 
when  the  British  troops  arrived  at  Lahore.  Viscount  Hardinge 
has  therefore  6000/.  a-year,  and  Lord  Gough  3000/.  a-year. 
Their  two  next  surviving  hein  male  of  the  body  of  each  will 
have  reapectively  the  government  annuities  of  8000/.  and 
2000/. 

(ParHamaUarp  Paperg,  <^«9M,  &c.) 

TERTULLIANUS,  Jurist.    [TnTUixiAinn,  P.  C] 

TERWESTEN,  AUGUSTYN,  waa  bom  at  the  Hague 
in  1649.  He  became  at  about  twenty  years  of  a^  the  pupil 
of  N.  Wioling  and  W.  Doudyns;  before  this  time  he  had 
maintained  himself  by  working  and  chasing  for  goldsmiths. 
In  1678  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  chiefly  in  Venice 
and  Rome,  and  visited  France  and  England ;  and  after  an 
absence  of  six  years  returned  in  1678  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  historical  and  mythological 
oorapoaitions,  sacred  and  profane,  but  his  favourite  author 
was  Ovid.  He  restored  toe  Academy  of  the  Hague,  which 
bad  declined  to  a  very  inefficient  state ;  and  in  1690  he  was 
invited  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  of 
Prussia,  to  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  his  court  painter.  He 
oontributed  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  of  which  he  was  made  director.  He  died  at  Berlin 
la  1711.  He  painted  with  remarknble  rapidity  and  freedom ; 
there  are  a  few  etchings  by  him. 

(Hoobracken,  Groote  Schmtburff  der  Komti  Sckitden,  &c.) 

TESSELATED  PAVEMENTS.  [Tu.n  ahd  Patb- 
Mnxa,  P.  C.  S.] 

TEST  ACT.     [BoBouoHB,  &c.,  P.  C,  p.  202.1 

TESTE  OF  A  WRIT.    TWeit,  P.C] 

TESTELIN  or  TEITELIN,  LOUIS,  waa  bom  at 
Paris  in  1616,  and  was  a  pupil  of  VooeL  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  French  Academy,  though 
be  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age  at  its  establishment  in 
1648.  His  presentation  picture  was  an  hiatorical  portnitof 
Louia  XIV.  In  1660  he  waa  appointed  ooo  of  the  professors 
of  the  academy.  Teatelin'a  picture  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Tabithn  by  St.  Paul,  painted  in  1662,  is  considered  one  of  the 
master- pieces  of  the  French  school  of  painting,  and  ia  com- 
pared with  Le  Sueur's  celebrated  picture  of  Paul  Preaching, 
and  the  Burning  of  the  Books  at  Ephesus ;  it  is  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame ;  there  ia  a  print  of  it  by  Boase  and  Picard  le 


Bomain.  There  is  another  celebrated  picture  by  Teatelia 
fai  the  church  of  Notre  DaBse—the  FUgdlation  of  St  Paul 
and  Silas,  which  waa  painted  in  1666,  the  year  of  his  death. 


St  '  "'-  ----^'-0  -  i^r'r  III  IB.  ill  1^1  Tliiipihl  ii  L  CLj. 
is  likewise  a  distinguished  woric  by  Tcsasloi.  As  ^  M  a 
the  eariy  age  of  forty,  hia  worka  are  neeeHwily  temte.  U 
Brun  and  Testelin  were  great  friendiL,  Tcaidia  W  r^ 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  he  and  Le  Brw  fteqvetlj  f«. 
versed  on  the  principlea  of  art  Teslelan  never  vss  m  l^w. 
but  on  one  occasion  the  subject  of  their  afKuawat  w  ^ 
comparative  merit  of  the  Ronum  and  Venetiao  tebook,  tes^ 
their  abstract  characteristics  aa  their  aub^ect,  Kmm  4rsv. 
and  Venetian  colour  and  light  and  shade.  La  Bnt  aatv 
eating  the  Roman,  and  Testelin  the  Venetian.  AlWr  vwc 
the  whole  night  through,  Le  Bran  rose,  smriMg,  *  Mt  frv«v 
you  have  charmed  me  by  your  profoimd  knovkdfv .  t^ 
victory  is  yours ;  certainly  no  man  is  better  anstrectad  ■  w 
great  maxims  of  his  art.* 

(D'Aigenville,  AbrMtk  ia  Vkdm  Pamirm,  fce.) 
TETRAGONCVL^PIS,  a  remarkable  and  namsm  rm 
of  foaril  ganoid  fishes,  chiefly  from  the  lias  strata  «f  Dhm. 
shire.     (Agassis.) 

TETRA^NTHERA,  a  mins  of  plants  heUmgh^  ai^ 
natural  order  Lauraceae.     The  f 


hermaphrodite,  involuomted.  The  calyx  6-paned,  the  «t^ 
ments  neariy  equal  or  wanting.  The  fertile  stamens  nam.  t 
about  9,  in  the  petaloid  flower  from  12  to  21.  The  Icsia 
are  variable,  with  pinnate  veins. 

T.  Rodmrgka  is  a  variable  plant,  a  native  of  the  anaolBM 
of  India  and  China.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  obla^,  nt»  a 
the  btfe,  smooth  and  ahining  above,  mote  «r  Urn  ^m* 
beneath.  The  umbels  rather  eompooad  and  nesrfr  «i.^ 
The  fruit  is  globose,  black,  and  abont  the  sireof  a  peB,7icic^ 
a  kind  of  greasy  exudation  from  wluch  the  ChincBe  mmdm* 
ture  candles  of  a  bad  quality,  and  which  aerrcs  m  s  hmm  f^ 
salves.  This  fixed  oil  is  supposed  to  conatitult  the  fnmrm 
part  of  the  fruit  of  iVsea  ^rirfismMi,  so  much  fsJufBui  ■  'M 
West  Indies  under  the  name  of  Avocado  Pear. 

(Lindley,  Vegetable  Kmfdom;  Lindley,  Fhm  JMk) 

TETRA'ODON.    [Gym aoooims,  P.  C.  S.1 

TETRA'PTERUS,  a  genus  of  fosaU  Ibhca  6«m  tW  C*v^ 
taceous  and  Tertiaiy  strata.    (Agaaais.) 

TEXAS.  This  countrr  lately  forwicd  a  portiaa  tf  it 
territory  of  Mexico,  llie  re^ution  threagh  vkan  t 
became  sepaimted,  arose  from  the  penmaMi  gitca  a>  ma»- 
grsnts  from  the  United  States  to  receive  greats  ei  Isndk  TW 
first  permittion  of  this  kind  was  coneedcd  as  Mom  Aau 
in  January,  1821,  which  on  his  death  waa  extended  mh»m, 
Stephen  Austin,  and  confirmed  by  the  MexicM  Cartrs.  Ayn 
14,  1823.  These  and  other  similar  ctmcemMm  vera  mun  m 
ooodition  of  brining  into  the  ooontrf  from  600  la  WO  kmcim 
aa  the  conaideration  of  each  grant  of  land. 

Texas  formed  part  of  the  State  of  CblmhaAs  ia  *t«s. 
federatkm  of  the  Mexican  Sutes.  It  waa  fwmHith4  m  • 
state  August  15,  1624,' and  the  State  CoiwlilfiiM  wm  f^ 
mulgated  in  March,  1827. 

In  1830,  the  first  collisioo  between  the  Mexican  tow^  tti 
the  American  aettlers  occurred.  This  waa  fcikmed  hviru^ 
conflicts ;  and  at  Ust  the  independence  of  the  ensstit  «» 
propoaed,  when  Steptai  Au»tm  adviaad  that  m  hvn  4 
territory  should  be  mentioned,  and  that  the  iiU  tkmd  it 
left  open  to  extend  beyond  the  Bio  Gnaida  la  C 
and  Mew  Mexico. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1836,  a  dedaralidn  of 
waa  iasued ;  and,  on  the  17th,  n  eooatiliflien  «a 
founded  on  the  model  of  thoaeof  the  aouihevs  italcs  sf  N-'a 
America.  The  law  of  alavery,  which  Mexiea  had  shuiopc 
was  re-institttted'the  legislature  waa  iftcnM  the  pM»  » 
'pateslaves-'the  presence  in  thecouBify  af  fras  r^mM 
I  was  interdicted,  and  the  privikyen  i 


dtiimm^*^ 


oerMUSi 

denied  to  all  Africans, 

Indiana. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1896,  tho  tmulo  of  Sa  ian*  •• 
fought  between  the  Mexican  and  Tesan  tmm,  «a«  a* 
president  of  Mexico,  General  Santa  Ansn.  was  toMa  r^ 
soner  by  General  Uooston.  This  ovcnt  lamkBaiid  s*  Mrms* 
authority  in  the  country. 

In  1837  the  Committee  of  Forri^  Aflhire  at  Wamn^ 
reported  to  the  House,  that  the  indiywrfswi  of  T«Bi«c< 
to  be  recognised.  This  rifommfBdatina  was  Ism  ap« "» 
table  -  but  at  the  last  hour  of  that  scaaian  of  Cannw  ^  * 
the  Presidency  of  General  Jacksoo«  sm 


General  Apprepriation  Bill  waaiwiiad,  fvAe  pv^  * 
the  outfit  and  aalary  of  a  ^piomatir  ngot  aatsai  •<« 
the  PfMidcBt  should  neekwm  Mlisfcrtiar  eeiiaBBe  lft«  ^<*" 


the  President  should  rseeire 
was  a  independent  power, 


T  H  A 
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limd  hf  Uio  Preiident,  the  nomtiiation  of  a  Charge  d'Affiuit  s 
of  T«ia8  waf  sent  by  bim  to  the  Senate  and  contented  to  by 
it—and  thus  H  was,  that  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  recog- 
nised by  the  United  States.  To  have  effected  this  recognition 
by  treaty,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  would  have 
liern  reouisitc,  and  such  a  majority  could  not  then  have  been 
«>btained.  A  mere  majority  was  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  a  charg^  d^affiiires. 

On  September  25,  1889,  a  treaty  was  simed  between 
France  and  Texas,  and  was  ratified  at  Austin,  Jan.  18,  1840. 
This  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  inde|)endence  of  Texas 
br  a  European  power.  Oh  Nov.  16, 1840,  a  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Texas  was  signed,  which  was  ratified  at 
Austin  in  Feb.,  1841.  But  no  treaty  was  made  between  the 
govemmenU  of  the  United  States  and  Texas ;  and  in  con- 
seouence  of  no  such  treaty  being  required  as  a  condition  pre- 
coaent  to  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence  by  this 
country,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  was 
greatly  facilitated. 

The  government  of  Mexico  persisting  in  iti  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  countiy,  proposals  were 
made  to  annex  the  republic  to  the  United  States.  The  trade 
and  security  of  the  people  settled  in  the  western  district  were 
constantly  disturbea—marauding  incursions  were  common, 
aud  the  government  had  not  pecuniary  resources  sufficient  to 
enable  it  effectively  to  carry  on  a  war.  It  had  been  hoped 
tliat  the  influence  of  France  or  of  Great  Britain  would  have 
«-heckrd  the  evils  arising  from  the  obstinacy  and  weakness  of 
Uie  Mexican  authorities.  Seeing  that  this  did  not  happen, 
iMblic  opinion  became  &vourable  to  a  union  with  the  United 
Suites,  and  this  feelinff  nas  further  stimulated  by  the  efibrts  of 
Presidents  Tyler  and  Polk,  both  of  whom  strongly  ur^ 
uiKNi  the  ConffTcss  of  the  United  States  the  policy  of  takmg 
aclvunlaice  of  the  opportonities  afforded  by  the  political  con- 
dition of  Texas,  (/n  the  passing  of  an  Act  oy  the  Texan 
Congress  to  surrender  its  independence,  in  December,  1845, 
an  Act  or  Congress  of  the  United  States  declared  Texas  to 
be  one  of  the  States  of  the  Nortli  American  Union.  The 
boundary  between  Texas  and  the  United  States  was  fixed 
oy  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819.  The  Congress  of  Texas 
declared  the  western  limits  of  Texas  to  extend  to  the  Rio 
^■randc,  including  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  which  had 
never  formed  part  of  the  State  of  Texas  or  Cohahuila,  and 
was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1595.  The  ^ovcm- 
Bient  of  the  United  States,  aince  tne  annexation  of  Texas, 
appears  to  make  a  claim  to  the  same  extent  of  territory,  and 
there  is  also  every  probability  that  one  of  tlie  results  of 
the  pending  war  with  Mexico  will  ho  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  over  the  entire  province  of  Califoniia. 
(Addreu  of  J.  Q.  Adami  to  </je  £leciors<fBramit^,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1842;  Kennedy's  Texat;  CongreuUmtU  Docu- 
memtM  of  the  Senate  qftlte  United  States,  1846 ;  Falconer  On 
the  Diseoverjf  if  the  MUdseippi,  1844.) 

TllA  W  IS  the  reduction  of  ice  or  snow  to  a  liquid  state  in 
consequence  of  an  increase  of  temperature.  This  effixit  is 
produced  oo  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in  the  atmosphere 
during  the  spring  season  bv  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  he- 
misphere of  the  observer,  the  solar  rays  then  falling  in  greater 
mbundancc  than  before  on  a  given  extent  of  ground  ;  or  it  is 
produced  by  accidental  currents  of  warm  air  which  pass  over  a 
froaennasi.  The  dissolution  ofthe  particles  of  ice  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  the  cause  of  tlie  humidity  which  accompanies  a  thaw. 
As  the  convcrsioo  of  a  liquid  into  ice  always  commences  at 
the  mufeae  of  the  former,  and  about  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
containing  it,  or  about  those  of  a  solid  body  immersed  in  it, 
0O  in  ioe  surrounded  by  air  which  has  acquired  a  higher  tem- 
perature thaa  the  ioe  has,  the  process  of  liquefaction  com- 
fneocea  at  the  sideiand  extends  gradually  from  thence  inwards ; 
ice  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  central  parts  of  it  are 
the  last  which  are  dissolved.  It  is  observed  that  when  solid 
bodies,  whoae  temperatorcs  are  equal  to  one  another  and 
higher  than  that  of  ice,  are  applied  to  the  latter,  the  ice 
is  diaeolved  most  rapidlv  by  those  which  have  the  greatest 
power  of  conducting  caloric :  thus  a  piece  of  ice  being  Uid  on 
m  plate  of  polished  metal,  and  a  piece  of  equal  magnitude  on 
wcMxl,  the  ice  on  the  metal  will  be  dissolved  before  that  which 
MM  laid  on  the  wood,  not  only  when  the  tempcmtore  of  the 
tnciml  and  wood  are  equal,  but  even  when  the  temperature  of 
the  wood  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  metal,  tlic  latter 
cx>Qveyinff  more  abundantly  to  the  ice  the  caloric  which  it  is 
<»nuoualTy  receiving  from  oie  atnio^iphorp. 

A  severe  and  loii|r-continued  frost  abstracts  so  much  caloric 
from  terrestrial  bodii*s,  as  the  walls  of  buildings  whiih  are  iiot 
P.  C.  S.,  No.  164. 


exposed  to  the  son,  that  these  are  often  cooled  below  the  tem- 
perature of  freezing  water ;  and  while  in  this  state,  if  a  cur- 
rent of  warm  air  pass  over  their  surfaces,  the  water  which  the 
air  holds  in  solution  deposits  itself  on  the  walls,  where  it  is 
converted  into  ice  or  snow :  it  remains  thus  frozen  for  a  time 
al\er  a  thaw  has  commenced,  but  at  length,  the  temperature 
increasing,  the  ice  is  melted  and  the  walls  are  then  covered 
with  moisture. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  at  the  time  of  a  thaw  taking 
place  there  is  felt  a  degree  of  coldness  greater  than  that 
which  is  experienced  during  the  continuance  of  the  frost ;  this 
is  apparently  caused  merely  by  the  evaiioration  of  the  mois- 
ture which  is  then  on  the  &kin,  for  the  tliermometer  at  the 
same  time  indicates  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  overflowing  of  rivers  by  the  dissolution  of  the  snow 
and  ice  on  the  mountains  about  their  sources  is  well  known, 
and  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  formed  by  the  previous  con- 
gelation of  water  which  has  introduced  itself  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks  is  to  be  ascribed  the  occasional  severance  of  large  masses 
from  the  sides  of  mountains;  the  ex|)an8ion  of  the  water  in 
freezing  having  dcstrovcd  the  cohesion,  so  that  the  pails  are 
only  held  together  by  the  ice,  and  on  the  liquefaction  of  this 
the  disunion  is  coin|>Ictc. 

THEBES.  The  V*  riter  of  the  article  Tuxobs,  P.  C,  has. 
owing  to  a  misapprehension,  given  references  to  Cabxac  ana 
LuxoB,  instead  of  describing  them  under  the  article  Thebes. 
We  now  supply  the  omission. 

On  the  site  and  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  o: 
Thebes  stand  four  princioal  villages,  Camac  and  Luxor  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  tne  Nile,  Gournou  and  Medinet-Abou  on 
the  western  bank.  At  Luxor,  near  the  river,  arc  the  remaim 
of  a  temple,  the  entrance  to  which  U  through  a  magnificent 
propylon,  or  gateway,  consisting  of  two  pyramidal  moles,  the 


Entnnee  to  the  Temple  of  Luor. 

lower  part  of  which  is  now  concealed  by  accumulated  sand, 
but  which  probably  form  a  propylon  as  large  as  that  of  Camac 
hereafter  described.  In  front  of  the  propylon,  which  is 
covered  with  elaborate  sculptures,  stood  two  of  the  most 
perfect  obelisks  known  to  exist,  one  about  8*2  feet  high,  the 
other  76,  and  from  eiglit  to  ten  feet  wide  at  the  Imsc.     The 
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muJIer  obelisk  has  been  remored  br  the  French,  and  now 
stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Conoorde  at  Paris.  A  ship  cointnicted 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  transportin|f  the  obelisk  sailed 
from  Toulon  in  March,  1881.  The  smaller  obelisk  was 
•elected  as  not  onl  j  lighter,  but  in  a  better  state  of  preserra- 
<ion  than  the  larser.  This  obelisk  was  fbuiid  to  have  been 
placid  on  a  higher  pedestal  than  the  other,  and  somewhat 
more  forward,  so  as  to  make  the  difiereooe  of  siie  lem  ob- 
senrable  br  the  spectator.  The  obelisk  was  lowered,  con- 
▼ejed  to  Paris,  and  erected  Oct  25,  1886.  The  oat  on  the 
preceding  page  presents  a  view  of  the  two  obelisks  with  the 
propylon  seen  behind  them,  and  a  portion  of  the  rains  of  the 
interior  of  the  temple. 

But  the  renudns  of  Camae,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  lower 
down  the  river,  are  still  more  wonderful  than  those  of  Lnzor. 
An  irregular  avenue  of  sphinxes,  3180  yards  in  length,  con- 
nects the  southern  entrance  of  Caraac  with  the  northern  en- 
trance of  the  temple  of  Luxor.  Camac  is  about  880  yards 
fW>m  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  unbumt  brides  about  6800  yards  in  circuit,  or  more  than 
three  miles.  An  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  remains 
in  this  inclosure  could  only  be  given  by  a  plan  on  a  large 
scale.  The  largest  of  them,  which  some  have  thought  to  be  a 
temple  and  some  a  palace  (it  may  have  been  both)  is  1316 
feet  in  length,  860  feet  in  its  greatest  width,  and  821  feet  in 
its  least  wrath.  The  entrance  to  it  (the  western  entrance) 
fronts  the  Nile,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  alley  of 
crio-sphinxcs  (sphinxes  formed  of  the  body  of  a'  lion  and  the 
liesd  of  a  ram).  This  alley  conducts  to  a  propylon,  without 
aculpture,  860  feet  long  and  148  feet  high,  with  a  great  door- 
way in  the  centre  64  feet  high ;  passing  through  which  a  large 
cowl  is  entered  baring  a  range  of  pillara  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  Mkd  a  double  row  of  lofter  pillara  down  the  middle, 
which  terminate  opposite  two  colossal  statues  in  front  of  a 
second  pcopylon.  A  flight  of  twenty-seven  steps  then  leads 
to  an  enormous  hall,  which  has  been  called  the  Ghreat  Hy- 
postyle  Snil  of  Camac.  It  is  888  feet  bv  170^  feet,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  67,629  square  feet.  The  roof,  which  is 
flat,  and  when  perfect  was  formed  of  very  large  slabs  of  stone, 
is  supported  by  184  columns,  the  largest  of  which  are  about 
eleven  feet  in  diameter  and  the  smallest  neariy  nine  feet. 
Four  churches  of  the  siie  of  that  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
London,  might  stand  side  by  side  in  this  vast  hall  without 
occupying  ttie  whole  space.  The  interior  pronylon,  pillan, 
and  walls  are  covered  with  sonlptures.  Four  Mautiful  obe- 
lisks form  the  entrance  from  the  liall  to  the  adytum,  or  sacred 
place,  which  consists  of  three  a|Mrtments,  all  of  granite,  and 
the  cendral  room,  or  sanctuary,  is  adorned  with  sculptures, 
and  painting  and  gilding.  Beyond  the  adytnm  are  porticoes 
and  galleries,  which  were  probably  continued  to  another  pro- 
pylon  at  ^e  eastern  end. 

Four  propyls,  with  colossi  in  front  of  then,  form  the  en- 
tranee  on  tne  south  side,  at  the  end  of  the  long  avenue  of 
sphinxes  leadipg  from  Luxor ;  and  there  was  probably  a 
similar  entrance  on  the  north  side. 

(Ukrarf  cf  EtUertmning  Knowledge,  '  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ties,* vol.  1. ;  Penng  Magazine^  1887.) 

THEOTOCOPU'LI,  DOMINICO,  called  El  Gnnco, 
was  pmnter,  sndptor,  and  architect  He  b  said  to  have  been 
the  scholar  of  Titian.  Li  1677  he  was  redding  in  Toledo, 
where  he  appesra  to  have  settled,  though  from  his  name  and 
his  surname  of  El  Greco,  tiie  Greek,  he  was  doubtless  a  native 
of  Greece.  He  painted  many  pictures  in  Toledo,  and  aemrired 
a  great  reputation  in  Spain.  El  Greco  made  the  marble  de- 
corations of  the  altar  (retablo),  and  the  altarpleoi  of  the 
Parthig  of  Christ's  Raiment  before  the  Crucifixion,  for  the 
old  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  on  which  ho  was  oceu- 
pied  from  1677  until  1687,  when  he  was  paid  for  the  whole 
work  819,600  maravcdis,  of  which  1 19,000  were  for  the  pic- 
ture ,-  about  lOOf.  sterling  altogether,  but  owing  to  the  change 
in  the  value  of  Spanish  money  it  la  iiow  perhapa  fanposaible 
to  olcolate  the  sum  aeountply.  He  was  however  not  en- 
gaged exdiMlvely  on  this  work  all  this  time ;  he  paittted  other 
works  hi  the  meen^vhile,  and  for  PhtHp  II.  an  aharpieco  of 
tiie  Martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice  for  tb't  Eaeorial,  which  how- 
ever Fhinp  was  dissatisfied  with.  It  is  now  in  the  chapel  of 
the  collMpe ;  a  picture  by  Romulo  Cincinnato  was  substituted  for 
It  over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  St  Maurice  in  the  Esoorial. 
The  objections  to  this  picture  were  a  oertam  hardness  of 
colour  and  extravagance  of  design  which  El  Greeo  Is  said  to 
have  mtroduoed  to  prevent  the  pk*ture  being  mistaken  for  a 
woik  of  Titian,  which  It  seems  hnd  been  the  ftteof  aoneof 
his  beat  pidntinga. 


As  an  architect  be  flerigMd  tne  t 
or  manrion-honae,  of  Toledo,  and  the  4 
and  of  the  convent  of  the  bare  foond  Fn 
and  he  ezecntnd  also  a  gml  part  of  the  rainlinfs  sad  m^ 
tnrea  of  these  ebnrchea.  In  16«e  ho  dse^nH  ifee  Am*  tf 
tiie  Aumtinea  at  Madrid, erfled  de  DinniMnmdeAi^^ 
and  pamted  the  principal  nharpjees  of  iMr  oslbee.   Bt 

derigned  alao  aeveral  monm _ 

works.    He  died  at  Toledo  fai  l«lf, 
seventy-seven  yenra  of  ago ;  and  was  1 
in  the  thnreh  of  St.  Bartholomen. 

El  Greco's  pietnrea  wese  stiU  very  mmtmm  st  ife  mtf  tf 
the  last  oentnry ;  Cean  Bermi 
in  Toledo,  lUeacas,  Eseakma,  1 
Mostoles,  Cssarmbioa,  T 
at  the  Escorial. 

Mr.  Ford,  hi  hie « HMd6onk  ef  I 
onlv  three  pietnrea  by  this  pahitei^^Chrml  besriim  hb  Om 
and  a  Natirity,  and  an  Adontion,  in  the  Salon  de  Is  isnn. 
tia  al  Toledo. 

Richard  Cumberiand  speaks  In  Mgb  Imnsof  «e  i 
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BBcas,  Eseakma,  Bayona.  hi  Segovia,  In  GwOt. 
armbioa,  S^nenm^  Me&n  cA^ValsMk,  Urn 
J,  and  m  Madrid.    MaoT  hasv  m^Mlv  aiv 


of  El  Greco,  especially  the  Prenamtioa  for  the  CVwiism 
and  tiie  Parting  of  Christ's  Rahnent  in  the  oikeM  if 


Toledo,  already  mentioned ;  and  the  intwmbmiai  sf  IW 
Gonsalo  Ruu,  Count  Orns,  hi  the  chnreh  of  Smae  T«^  a 
Toledo,  which  he  considera  his  ai^lsr^iwcsa.  TV  iw  b 
terms  a  grand  compoaition  so  entiraly  in  the  style  and  assB^ 
of  Titian,  that  Ms  reputation  eonld  hove  sngnid  na  inj^  w 
its  adoption.  The  burial  of  the  Cende  4e  Orgns  ww  m-^ 
in  1684  for  tiie  aiehbiahop  of  Toledo,  Qwdianl  Dsn  <«fv 
de  Quiroga,  for  the  great  sam  ef  900O  doesls  mtteAf  «» 
Cnmberhmd.  The  Count  Organ  woo  the  founds  sf  n* 
Augustine  convent  of  San  Eslevan  at  Toledo,  and  ihh  pr«pr 
was  painted  m  honour  of  the  foundation — the  asiato  Ans*^ 
and  Stephen  are  repiesented  depositing  the  esmt  a  k» 
tomb,  and  the  picture  oontrina  the  portrnita  ef  mmy  dsa- 
guisbed  persons  of  the  tiaM. 

His  son,  George  Manuel  TbeotoeopBll,  was  ska  s  niyAr 
and  arehlteet  of  eminence.  He  waa  appeiniod  srul^  ad 
architect  to  the  chapter  of  the  ealhedral  of  Teledt  k  \tA 
he  died  at  Toledo  in  1681.  Ho  vw  the  anhlnrtrft 
ochavo  of  the  cathedral :  h  is  an  octarai  doeorMsd  ««k  ^ 
dons  nmrbles  and  a  paintpd  dome.andM  natd  » ths  tWMvv- 
house  of  the  Virgin,  whesn  her  aplcmdid  drasm  sraksfl,* 
well  as  many  precions  reHcs. 

(Cean  Bermudes,  Iheeiomrw  HiUmim^  fee: ;  GbmhahsA 
^needblei  cfEmmeni  PmbOen  m  ^in  ) 

THE'LODUS,  a  fosaU  fish  fraas  thonppergim^maarf 
Ludlow.    (Murchison.) 

THEON(yA,  a  genua  of  fossa  Zooohjta  ««■  *t  «e» 
dary  and  tertiary  strata.    (Laasoorons.i 

THIBAUT,  ANTON  JUSTUS  FRIgPtlCH. s f*> 
orated  German  junst,  was  nom  on  tho 4th  of  Junasfr*  i».t, 
at  Hamein  in  Hanover.  In  1799  hewm 
stodrthelaw;  hecontfaraed  his  itaHlia  nt 
he  finished  them  at  Kiel,  where  he 
Niebuhr.  In  this  nnlvertity  betook  Ibo  teraesf  DCL 
IwnsadmiltedMajBBlarteMkareflhebo  St 
the  Sfo  of  twBBiy*  wm  aw 
appointed  ordinarr  profoasor  of  civil  law.  In  1881  ar  ww 
m  the  same  capaciQr  to  Jenn,  wheiw  ho  fsMihad  lis 
dea  Pandekten-Rerhta,  the 
kind  that  waa  written  hi  tl 
wonts  on  timt  snnject  having  been  wfitMi  in  Mna  Tw 
merits  of  this  excellent  wetk  were  geBoraSv  oEmnavlH^ivi, 
and  Thlbant  was  chosen  bv  the  Bimpsrar  AWniw  «w  ^ 
the  foreign  membera  of  the  cooMnhaian  of  lifMham  ^ 
Rossia,  and  In  1806  bo  waa  invited  totbeMivevsi^sv  B^mi^ 
ber^i  where  he  maalned  lUl  hie  death*  Tnao^  mv*^ 
pasaed  thi^^,  he  was  consiocffvd  to  be  no  vsl  cvvmm  * 
Germany  after  Hugo,  Sarigny  having  not  yet  tfsiaal  !■ 
great  repomtion.  i  wtco  i  moant  waa  cweaen  ■rvomw  w  ^ 
nnivenity  of  HMetbcfy,  and  ntee  Wmm  ho  ««d  «t  <iw 
of  dean  of  the  focvNy.  He  was  alw  choasn  *poiv  ^  At 
univerai^rin  the  foy  chamber  of  Ao  BtssasaT  ■idsa.han 
hia  new  duties  micrfered  with  thoae  of  n  laachar,  ke  iv^^w* 
the  office.  In  18M  he  was  made  n  pW  canmffiw  Bs 
ftme  and  his  popularity  amey  the  ■mdinfc  lad  la  fcaiwrfihi 
invitetions  froas  ottNr  uwversities,  aamr  taaftnee  v^  Ij^h| 
where  the  pbce  of  profeaaar  primarlaa  of  law  was  oMn 
htm  with  a  very  largo  teeeoM,  MaUosa  pMhaaila  ih»f*^r 

jneraeovT,  out notnmwe—  mi^BBo  — ^ 
bof.  InlSSOhowMWgMadb^ttaOMiUMbrif 


and  in  1796 
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to  ntd  uid  much  to  Imfti.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1796,  he 
^et  out  for  luly  in  the  Danish  frigate  Thetis,  and  he  arrived 
at  Naples  in  the  end  of  January  of  the  following  year,  in  the 
packet-boat  from  Pulermo.  The  Thetis  cruised  in  the  North 
sea  until  September;  in  October  it  touched  at  Algiers;  it 
then  performed  quarantine  at  Malta,  made  a  vcnrage  to  Tripoli 
to  protect  Danish  commerce,  and  performed  quarantine  a 
second  time  at  MalU,  when  Thorwaidsen  left  it  in  a  small 
sailing  boat  for  Pid«!rmo,  wher»  he  took  the  packet-boat  to 
Naples. 

At  Naples,  wholly  unacooainted  with  the  Italian  language, 
and  for  the  first  time  entirely  separated  from  his  own  country- 
men, Thorwalil8en*6  heart  failed  him,  and  he  longed  to  return 
to  Dienmark,  which  according  to  his  own  account  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  found  a  Danish  vessel  about  to  leave  the 
port  at  the  tiuie.  However,  in  a  little  time  he  found  courage 
to  engrage  a  place  in  the  eoach  of  a  votturino  for  Rome*  where 
he  arrived  March  8,  1797. 

Thorwaidsen  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  his  distin- 
guished oountryman  Zoega,  who  however  did  not  give  the 
young  sculptor  much  encouragement,  nor  did  he  estimate  his 
ability  very  high.  When  Zoega  was  once  asked  what  he 
thought  of  him,  three  years  after  his  arrival,  he  answered 
with  a  ahake  of  the  head,  '  There  is  much  to  find  fault  with, 
litde  to  be  contented  with,  and  he  wants  industiy.'  Up  to 
this  time  Zoega  was  right,  except  in  the  last  particular. 
Thorwaidsen  was  industrious,  but  fastidious,  and  often  de- 
stroyed what  had  cost  him  much  labour.  This  was  the  fate 
of  a  statue  of  Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece  which  he  had 
modelled  to  take  back  with  him  to  Copenhagen  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  three  years  allowed  by  the  Academjr. 
He  however  made  a  second  attenspt  at  the  same  figure,  and  tliis 
statue  satixfied  even  the  difficult  2oega,  with  whom  Thorwald- 
spn  was  about  to  return  to  Denmark ;  and  Canova  exclaimed, 
*  This  work  of  the  young  Dane  is  in  a  new  and  a  grand  style.' 
By  the  assistance  of  a  Dimish  lady,  Frederika  Brun,  who  gave 
him  the  necessary  funds,  which  be  had  not,  and  praised  the 
statue  in  song,  it  was  cast  in  fJaster,  and'  Thorwaidsen  fire- 
parcd  for  his  return  home :  but  when  on  the  point  of  starting 
and  about  to  step  into  the  vehicle  of  the  vetturino,  one  of  his 
companions,  the  Prussian  sculptor  Hagemann,  found  that  his 
passport  was  not  in  order,  and  he  was  obliged  to  put  oflf  his 
journey  until  the  next  day.  Thorwaidsen  determined  to  wait 
with  him,  the  vetturino  started  without  them,  this  delay  was 
followed  b^  another,  and  it  eventually  happened  that  Thor- 
waidsen did  not  return  to  his  native  country  until  1819,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-three  yean.  The  liberality  of  Thomas 
Hope  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Thorwaldsen*s  finally  aet- 
tling  in  Rome.  The  words  of  Canova  upon  the  statue  of 
Jason  were  repeated  in  the  artistic  circles  of  Rome,  and 
echoed  by  the  professional  ciceroni  of  the  phice.  One  of 
these  ciceroni  took  Mr.  Hope  in  the  year  1803  to  the  studio 
of  the  young  Done  to  see  the  statue  which  the  great  sculptor 
had  praised.  The  English  conn<»sseur  stood  long  before  the 
plater  figure,  then  inquired  what  Thorwaidsen  required  for 
a  marble  copy  of  it :  '  600  ducats,' ^as  the  answer ;  *  You  shall 
have  800/  was  the  generous  reply  of  the  Englishman 

From  this  time  the  star  of  Thorwaidsen  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant ;  the  statue  was  however  not  finished  until  many  years 
afterwards,  but  many  celebrated  works  were  done  in  the  mean- 
while ;  as  the  Uis-reliefs  of  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  the 
dance  of  the  Muses  on  Helicon ;  Cufud  and  Psyche ;  and 
Venus  with  the  apple.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
Christian,  the  present  king  (then  crown-prince)  of  Denmark, 
wrote  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  return  to  Copenhagen, 
communicating  at  the  same  time  the  discovery  of  a  white 
inarbie  quarry  in  Norway.  Thorwaidsen  was  eager  to  return, 
but  commission  upon  commission  rendered  it  impossible ;  he 
could  not  leave  the  papal  city. 

During  tliis  busy  time  Ihorwaldsen  recreated  himself  in 
the  summer  seasons  at  Leghorn,  in  the  beautiful  villa  of  Baron 
Schubert,  the  Danish  minuter  at  Florence :  he  executed  aUo 
Mune  of  his  works  here. 

In  1812,  when  ariangements  were  being  made  for  Napo- 
leon's visit  to  Rome,  the  architect  Stem,  who  superintended 
the  preparations,  happened  to  sit  next  to  Thorwaidsen  at  one 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  get  ready  a  plaster  fncie  for  one  of  the  large 
upartments  of  the  Quirinal  Palace,  in  three  months.  Thor* 
Maldsen  undertook  the  commission,  and  in  three  months  the 
(ihuter  sketch  uf  his  celebrated  bas-relief  of  the  Triumph  of 
\lexandor  was  oonnieted.  The  immediate  subject  was 
Xtexaader'a  trhimplial  entry  into  Rahyhw:  the  lencrth  of  the 


^^ 


Inese  u  100 

been  twice  exeouted  in 

engimved  in  a  Kries  of  plates  by  S. 

drawings  by  Overbeelr  and  others. 

In  1816  Thorwaidsen  modelled,  in  a  aiagW  ^.  fvw  cT  k« 
moat  popular  woriu,  the  bat>rebe6  of  Naghl  and  D^ :  hm 
he  had  done  nothing  whatever  for  weeks  and  m 

In  Jul^,  1819,  he  started  hi  the  company  of 
his  first  visit  to  his  native  land,  and  he  arrived  at  cib|hbi—  % 
on  the  3rd  of  October  of  the  same  year :  hm  ymxmu  hmid^ 
some  years  before.    Hia  iame  was  now  ao  well 
that  even  through  Italy  and  Gennany  1 ' 
ciea  of  triumphal  passage,  and  at  it 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  CharloClenburg  and  < 
public  feasts.     In  aboot  a  year  be  left 
returned  to  Rone  thrauKh  Beriin, 
where  he  received  several  nnniMiawnMs,  and  mmtim  m  ba«  «/ 
the  Emperor  Alexander. 

He  executed  his  principal  •works  after  km  vetmm  •»  Bear, 
—as  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles;  the  gronp  «r  Su  J«^ 
in  the  Wilderness ;  and  the  OMiiaoicnts  to  CooemieM,  Pms 
VII.,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  FetttatowsU  i 
and  others.    In  1823  he  had  a  narrow  caoape  of 


boy,  the  son  of  his  landlady,  contrived  to  get  bold  of  mm  m 
his  pistols,  which  he  had  carelessly  kmg  a|i 


ignorant  of  the  daneer,  pointed  it  and  diaAaiged  it  «  Tb 
waldsen,  but  the  bsJl,  after  ^rasing  two  of  has  i    _ 
in  his  dress  without  doing  hira  any  further  injniy.^ 

In  1858  the  Christ,  the  St.  John  pmdua^,  amd  i^ 
Apostles, — ^the  principsl  works  for  the  oathedral  er  ehw^  ' 
Our  Lady  at  Copenha^ — and  other  woriks  lor  the  pi^i*  «« 
Christiansbnig,  <m  which  Thomaldsen  had  bceo  aaBy  «ear« 
engaged,  were  oompleled,  and  |he  Daniak  go«< 
the  frigate  Rota  to  carry  them  and  their  sesdpS 
hagen.  Thorwaidsen  was  reosived  with 
countrymen ;  and  he  remained 
about  three  years,  and  chiefly  at  Nys6,  the  aeat  of  has  frwmi 
the  Bsron  Stampe,  wherea  studio  was  bidlt  Ibr  kirn  ;  mm  km 
finished  here  some  of  his  last  works  the  frieee  of  tlw  f*^ 
cession  to  Golaotha,  for  the  cathedral ;  the  Fnliawa  *.  • 
Jerusalem;  Rebeoca  at  the  Well;  his  own  atolav;  aad  mm 
busts  of  the  poets  Oehleosehliiger  mid  UoOim. 

In  1841,  finding  the  ellmate  diaagree  win  kia^  he  frh 
compelled  to  return  to  Italy,  and  he  exeeuted  sA  thia  tiw  h« 
group  of  the  Graces  for  the  Kmz  of  WiuUisahug.  lit 
returned  however  to  DcnmariL  and  ^^rsi>  in  the  faOvwiBg  y«r 
and  executed  two  other  works,  bss-reliels,  which  are  sHamr 
his  last  productions'  Christams  Joy  in  Uenvna;  ami  mm 
Genius  oc  Poetry,  which  he  iwesented  to  hb  firicmd  iVhisa 
schlager.  He  intended  to  retam  to  Room  in  iha  aaaitoar  ^ 
1844,  but  he  died  suddenly  in  the  thentie  of  Cbih  s  h^i  s,  «a 
March  24th,  in  that  roar,  aged  aeveB^-thrse :  hedsMtf 
disease  of  the  heart  Uelay  inalsaein  the  AcadaBsgr^amdvas 
buried  with  extrsontinanr  reramooy  hi'uinih  hia  mmm  gre^^ 
productions  in  the  cathednl  church  of  Copeahi^gtA. 

Thora-aldsen's  will  bears  mneh    luirmhlsfa  to  Sv  F. 
Chantrey's:  he  bequeathed  all  works  of  art  in  hia 
including  casts  of  his  own  works,  to  the  city  of 
to  form  a  distinct  musenm,  whidi  wn       ' 
condition  that  the  cit^  furnished  an    _ 
their  reception.    Thu  building  was  Marly 
the  death  of  ThorwaMseo ;  60,000  ~^ 
scribed  already  m  1842,  and  the 

completion.     Besides  oasis  of  the  uuiuMnns  wesha  of  Th«r. 
waldsen,  which  would  alone 
of  its  dass,  it  contains  assay  wofks  of 


sculpture,  nameroos  \ 
vsses,  engraved  geass,! 
curiosities,  engravings,  prints  of  all  riasfritniiam,  hoaiha  en  ae 
fine  arts,  and  drawu^.  With  the  cscaolian  of  U,ao»  AdS» 
to  each  of  his  grandchildren,  and  the  life^iaSBrBSl  of  #>,«iav 
dollars  to  their  mother  Madame  Podsea,  his  asfal  ^a^pkar, 
to  descend  to  her  children,  the  whole  of  his  ponaaal  mto*  m 
to  beconverted  into  caoilal,  and  to  ha  added  to  iha  t$  ius 
dollars  already  presented  for  the  parpesa  by  ' 


form  a  museum  perpetual  fuod«  for  the  Haaarealiaa  ^  sw 
museum  snd  for  too  |airrhssa  of  the  uroma  of  Otosshaiea^ 
for  the  eaooursgeasent  of  Daaiah  ait,  and  to  add  to  A»  a»- 
lections  of  the  aauseum.  His  dsaghter.  aav  a 
in  Rome,  whefeshe  was  bora* 

Thorwaldasn's  unfinished  woihs  are  to  he  eaaiyistod  to 
Professor  Bissaa,  of  the  Academy  of  f^nipah^iM,  aad  h*  • 
superinteadent  or  keeper  of  the  1" 
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•ai  if  and,  Invtag  a  caoe^kmpfd  tmnel  to  receive  the  iiih, 
wluch  is  dtmwn  towards  the  shore,  briagmg  with  it  all  the 
•hoaL  The  fishennen  oany  oat  the  yoong  aad  souU  tunnies 
in  thttr  arms,  the  Urger  sre  finit  killed  with  poles.  This 
fisheiy,  practised  on  tMooestof  I^ngnedor,  sometimei 
aaanj  hundredweight  at  each  sweep  of  the  nets. 

Another  mode  of  taidng  tamues  is  bj  the  OMdrigaei  or,  as 
the  Italians  cell  it,  tonnaro.  This  is  a  more  oompliGilad 
ancine,  and  somewhat  eapenstve  to  set  up.  It  oonnsti  of  a 
•ones  of  long  and  deep  nets  fixed  YerticaUy  by  eorka  at  tlwir 
upper  edps,  and  with  lead  and  steoos  at  the  bottom.  These 
are  kept  m  a  particnlsr  position  by  anchoia«  so  as  to  form  an 
inclosure  paruiel  to  the  coast,  sometimes  extending  an  Italian 
mile  in  length :  this  is  dividod  into  soTeral  chambers  by  nets 
placed  across,  leaving  narrow  openings  on  the  land  side.  The 
tunoies,  which  in  their  progrem  prooeed  alona  the  coast,  pam 
between  it  and  the  tonnaro :  whoi  arriTcd  at  the  end,  they  are 
stopped  by  one  of  the  crom  neti,  which  closes  the  passage 
against  them,  and  obliges  them  to  enter  the  tonnaro  by  toe 
opening  that  is  left  for  them.  When  once  in,  they  are  driven 
by  various  means  from  chamber  to  chamber  to  the  last,  which 
b  called  the  chamber  of  death.  Here  a  strong  net,  placed 
hortaontally,  that  can  be  rused  at  plcasurs,  brings  the  tunnies 
to  the  snriace,  and  the  worii  of  destruction  commeufifis. 
Sailors  who  hate  come  off  in  boats  for  the  purpose,  give 
unequal  battle  on  all  sides,  rtriking  the  tonnies  with  |wles 
and  all  sorts  of  similar  weapona.  This  impoMng  spectede, 
which  attncts  a  great  number  of  cnrioas  pe<»le  to  witnem  it, 
is  one  of  the  great  aaMHemenU  of  rich  Sidfiana,  and  at  the 
game  time  one  of  the  most  considerU>le  brmches  of  the  coaa> 
meroe  of  the  island.  When  Louis  XIII.  vinted  Maraeille, 
he  WM  invited  to  a  tnnny>fishin^  at  the  principal  madrigua  of 
Morgion ;  and  found  the  diversion  so  much  to  his  tasto,  that 
he  often  saki  it  was  the  uleasaatest  day  he  had  spent  in  his 
whole  progrem  through  tne  south. 

The  tunny  is  occasionally  taken  in  the  British  seaa,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  straggler.  In  the 
aeas  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  eapecially  in  the  Meditei^ 
nuiean,  it  is  very  abundant 

TheBonito(5ooat^  fdSoaiM)  of  LimMBUs,  is  also  an  occa- 
sional  visiter  to  the  coasu  of  filmland,  but  its  true  realm  is 
in  the  tropics.  It  is  a  veiy  beautiful  fish  of  a  fine  bkie  colour, 
with  four  dariL  lines  extending  from  the  pectorals  along  the 
skle  of  the  belly  to  the  tail.  It  rarely  exceeds  thirty  inches 
in  length.  The  Bonito  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  fish  of  equal 
beauty,  is  a  distinct  species,  and  is  the  P^lam^s  Santa  of 
Cttvier.  Its  back  and  sides  are  marked  by  dark  oblique  tnna- 
verse  bands.  It  has  much  stronger  teeth  than  the  Bonito  of 
thetropies. 

THYSANU'RA,  apterous  insects,  with  six  legs  and  pe- 
culiar organs  of  motxm  on  their  sides,  or  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen.  Thev  undergo  no  metamorphosis.  They  have 
been  grouped  by  Latreiile  under  two  families,  of  which 
l^pinma  and  Padmra^  two  Unnman  genera,  are  the  rmpective 
types.  In  the  first  we  have  a  number  of  brilliant  silvery  little 
insecti,  covered  with  small  scales,  which  are  imed  aa  teata  for 
the  powers  of  microaeope  giaases.  They  have  long  aetaeeoos 
onny-pointed  antenna ,  distinct  palpi  to  the  mouth,  and  move- 
able  falsa  feet  on  the  skiea  of  the  abdomen ;  the  body  is  teri. 
minated  by  artksulated  setss,  three  of  which  are  eapecially 
€onspk»oas.  The  PodanUm  have  4.pointed  antannm,  indie- 
tinct  palfM,  an  abdooMn  terminated  by  a  foriMd  taiL  which  is 
folded  under  the  belly  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  serves 
to  aid  it  in  leaping.  They  are  little,  long,  aoft  inaecto.  The 
and  Podantlm  live  chiefly  aawng  wood  or 


TICCXREA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Rutacem.  It  has  a  small  6-tooihed  calyx,  a  mono> 
petalous  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a  long  tabe,  and  a  6- 
deft  limb,  either  equal  or  unequal.  The  atamena  era  horn 
6  to  8,  of  whksh  from  S  to  6  are  oAen  sterile.  The  diak  is 
cup-shaped,  aurroundina  the  ovary ;  the  atijgaBa  64obed.  T. 
JQimmjfiom  is  a  shruD  from  seven  to  eight  foot  high,  a 
native  of  Rk>  Janeiro.  The  leaves  aro  tarnato  and  atalked; 
the  leafleta  lanceolate,  from  one  to  aix  hMhes  lona,  tapering 
to  the  jMse,  acuminate,  obtuae,  deep  green  win  paUnda 


The  calyx  is  rather  downy,  the  corolla  white,  downy, 
glandular  with  pellndd  dote.  A  decoctkm  of  the  leavea  ia 
druuk  by  the  Bmxiliana  aa  a  euro  for  fiamboeria.  T,fibr^ki§a 
difiers  but  little  in  ita  character  fimn  the  last  spaaiw,  bnt  in 
Its  stem  being  geoeially  arborescent,  its  panicles  contractod, 
its  flowers  not  mora  than  half  the  aiaa,  the  brMta  aMiro 
numerous  and  roliaitou*,  and  the  style  more  protnidod.    The 


into  the 


nan,  ia  iBlanaaly  Mitor,  aumgent,  asa  ft  vnaapmH  aa  a  i^ 
rifuge.    (Luidfay,nMJMM.) 
TIDAL  HARBOURS.    On  tlm  flib  af  April,  IflU,  ^ 

BteteaBdeondHionoflheflM  amdem^ 

d  navigaUa  nvtia  of  Grant  Brvma  md 

Ireland;   and  to  aaoertain  what  changaa  hn«a  tolM  «br« 

d  ftvera,  aa  fwsyacte  W 

I  been  aanda  fB^  ifcsm  w 

the  watoia  above  each  hmbunw  mA  liimn,  h^^mkmmm 

whaHh,  pisffs,  ar  aiWr  vena :  ^td  *^ 


m  any  cif  each  harboara, 
entrance,  depth  at 
;  and  what 


apon  the 
tfTlaiida, 


whom  and  by  what  authority  i 


Bude;  what  eflbct  they  have  piodwad,  er  may  fcewadl 

duce;  and  also  what  ii^pvj  amy  have  bean  daaaaraayi 

by  the  removal  of  sUagla,  rod^  soil,  er  ether  i 

any  ahores,  or  br  the  emptying  baBast  m  alhai 

or  near  aa  v  andi  hafboaia  aM  rivora,  or  la 

wreck  not  oeing removed;  and  what  nmaaaro 

and  expedient  to  rmnedy  and  piuiw<  mj  hjniy  ll^m  amy  ^tm 

resulted  or  mmr  be  likriy  to  result  therafran;  aiidaianabinM 

thero  are  luflicient  aawars  for  anfiBni^g  andh  vmaaid/ :  ma 

whether  any  and  wnat  forthar  paweia  ara  aaemmay.     TV 


the  law,  aarenrda  the  powers  of  the  CVianatsshaHia  afca  iss 
theoficeofliowi  High  Admiral,  far  the  eii  iLiimiii  d 
harbeun,  shores,  aad  rivam  of  ^  ktagAam ;  ^i4  haw 


poarera  given  to  bodies  ear  potato,  i 

authorittes,  or  other 

powers  veated  in  the 

Lord  High  Adauflsl; 

or  other  I 

on  that  office.    The  ( 

apect  permnally  aneh  harbeun,  foe,  and 

and  otners  to  auke  aurvaya ;  and  to  all 

in  order  to  abtun  evidence,  and  to  \ 

^parf^o&e ;  and  the  OonnnimiaMn  amy  I 

a  report  of  their  i 

l^Fint  Report  of  the  < 
After  atBtbg  that  the  laboaia  of  the  < 

inatad  by  latam  fiam  M»  I 
and  havena,  whidi  had  naen  made  by  atdar  ef  ika  I 
Commona  in  1844,  the  Go 
determined  toeonfi^M  their  inqairma,  ia  tlm  i 
few  specific  caeca,  having  i 
aonm  leaialative  mraaare  to  be  ( 
to  reBNay  the  iivariea  which  they  i 
place,  and  which  wero  daily  i 

The  Commiarionan  aalecti 
Tay,  and  harbour  of  Meatroea,  ia  1 
Harwich,  and  Rye,  in  fiagland. 


croed  from 
thaiasprop 


Injnj  to  the  beat  i 

nagiigenee  af  the  aavanl  aatharidea  m  { 
thaiasproperresaovalof  aoflaad  haaeh,  aa  wall  aa  by  4 


of  the  tide,  impair  its  sar«n|th,and  thas  paraMMMly  ^msms* 
the  general  depth  af  tlw  nvar;  and  that,  aa  dm  a^ar  Iib4. 
when  the  md  of  axparisnea  and  iniiani  hnaa  ba»  oAna  m. 
and  a  dne  vipitlanoa 
has  been  the  mvariabi 

In  addition  to  the  abova  aiamplai^  vhieh  1 
aiamina  and  renart  anan  ia  detail,  nanceaa 
croachasents,  or  negleet,  aad  of  wnat  af 


»^«» 


whkshthey 

The  Commimionati  next 
state  of  the  kw,  aad  fiad  that  hi 
4ictian  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
right  and  ia  recogniaed  by  atatate,  Ian,  byd 
Pariiament,  been  wrffnn^^  to  tka  pim, 
paUici '■ 

The 
aervancy  be 
tion  of  aU  the  tidal 
Kingdom  af  Osaat  Brittin 
tkm  with  tha  Adaural^ ; 
than  aaplavi  In  dateil  the 
ahoaUbafivaatotha 


^Om* 


juBctioa  with  the  Adarfral^. 

They  laeaauaand,  faa  the  tetalaaa^  Ihai  aaMMa  ftea  snrf 
aanraya,  aa  a  aafficiaat  scale,  at  att  lh»  pmm  md  wmm^m 
rivers  in  tha  Uaitad  ¥ imdWi  ttmM  baamiawtM  aaiiii 


nv( 

iiMa^  aa  is  laartieante. 
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fom  tbe  Vementj  which  nay  be  of  aoy  reared  coloar, 

■n  inch  iqiiare,  and  to  combine  them  into  Mbt  of  about 

cighteeo  inches  iqaan  before  hjiof  down.    In  1840  Mr. 


polrerized  felspar  or  flint  and  fine  da/,  in  as  drj  a  slate  as  ^ 
pomtble,  to  immense  pressore  between  steel  dies,  so  as  to  ; 

the  powder  into  about  ooe-foorth  of  its  natnial 
bulk,  and  then  baking  it     This  process  was  first  appfied  i 
to  the  mannfacture  of  a  kind  of  button  which   has  in  a  | 
great  measure    superwded    those  of   bone  and  mother-of-  | 
pearl ;  being,  when  well  made,  beautiful  in  apptaranoe,  and 
cheaper  and  <ar  more  durable  than  common  outtons.    Mr. 
BUu(h field  perceived  the  peculiar  fitnem  of  this  process  for 
making  tev«ne  for  pavements,  and  the  manufacture  has  b 


rommeaced  bjr  Mr.  Minton  with  ererj  prospect  of 
These  oompnwod  tcsaene  are  made  bj  a  simple  but  powerful 
machine,  which  condenses  the  material  from  a  thickness  of 
about  an  inch  and  one-eigfath  to  three-tenths  of  an  inch,  and 
are  then  baked  in  an  oven ;  and  it  was  stated  bj  Mr.  Slash- 
field  in  an  explanatory  lecture  before  the  Sodetj  of  Arts 
(reported  in  the  *  Athenaeum '  of  1843,  p.  266),  that  thej  had 
been  found  to  bear  a  pressure  of  forty  tons,  and  to  be  proof 
against  injury  by  frost,  some  bavin|^  been  tried  by  plunging 
them  in  boinng  water  and  immediately  exposing  th«*m  to  a 
freezing  temperature.  Blue  and  green  colours  are  imparted 
by  metallic  oxides  during  the  baking  procem;  but  other 
colours  are  mixed  with  the  materials  before  submitting  them 
to  pressure.  By  this  process  tMsene  are  produced  of  such 
perfect  regularity  and  uniformity  in  size  and  shape,  that  when 
fitted  together  they  unite  much  more  perfectly  than  those  used 
in  anticiit  pavements,  in  which  the  oeauty  is  oflen  impaired 
by  broad  and  irregular  lines  of  cement.  In  constructing 
pavements  with  them,  the  tessene  are  arranged,  face  down- 
wards, upon  a  smooth  level  surface,  and,  when  a  convenient 
portion  of  the  derign  has  been  thus  sd justed,  a  stratum  of 
lioman  cement  is  Uid  upon  the  back,  and  worked  into  the 
joints.  The  compound  slabs  thus  produced  are  laid  down 
upon  the  preparea  foundation  in  the  same  manner  as  already 
described  in  the  ease  of  Singers  pUn.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ducing tessellated  pavements  possesses  many  advantages  over 
the  antient  plan,  in  which,  a  level  foundation  haviug  been 
prepared  by  cnunpbg  stones  together,  or  forming  a  thick  floor 
of  stucco  or  concrete,  a  layer  of  plaster  was  spread  to  receive  the 
tessene,  which  were  laid  one  by  one  while  the  plaster  con- 
tinued aoft.  This  method  required  much  time  and  care  to 
preserve  the  level,  and  as  that  could  not  be  done  iierfectly, 
mnch  additional  labour  was  involved  in  the  subsequent  rubbing 
down  and  polishing  of  the  surface,  an  operation  which,  in  the 
case  of  vitrified  tessene,  would  have  the  fiirther  disadvantage 
of  destroying  their  hard  surface.  Owing  to  tho  imperfect 
fitting  of  the  antient  tessene  it  was  also  necessary  to  spread 
cement  upon  the  surface  of  the  pavement,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  jomti  and  crevices,  and  afterwards  to  scrape  it  off 
again. 

By  Prosser's  proceM,  with  the  power  supplied  by  an  hy- 
draulic press,  bricks  and  other  Isoijcr  articles  may  be  pro- 
duced, amonp  which  may  be  mentioned  slabs,  inlaid  with 
coloured  devices,  for  chimney-pieces  and  other  architectural 
decorations. 

An  entennve  collection  of  specimens  of  Roman  tessellated 

fivements,  in  a  very  huge  atlas  folio,  published  by  William 
owler  early  in  the  present  century,  together  with  specimens 
of  antient  stained  glam,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  tlioae 
engaged  in  the  revival  of  this  elegant  species  of  decoration, 
which,  though  neoesiarily  expensive,  has  been  so  much  reduced 
in  cost  by  the  introduction  of  the  compressed  teswrse,  that  in 
some  cases  ther  have  supmoded  the  use  of  oil-doth  in  the 
covering  of  halls,  the  substitutioo  being  made  on  the  score  of 
economy,  although  sanctioned  by  a  refined  taste. 

TIMBER,  PRESERVATION  OF.  Whatever  other 
CBttses  may  combine  to  proaaote  the  decomposition  of  wood 
by  dry-rot  [Dut-Rot,  P.  C,  p.  163J  or  other  forms  of  decay, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  imperfect  seasoning,  by  leaving  m 
the  pores  of  the  timber  a  large  portion  of  Uie  fermentable 
juices  always  found  in  recentlV-felled  timber,  is  one  of  the 
most  unportant,  and  therefore  thai  good  sessoning  is  aa  esMm- 
tial  in  promoting  the  durability  of  wood  as  it  is  in  lessening 
the  tendency  to  those  changes  of  form  and  bulk  which  so  greatly 
incrcaae  the  difficulties  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner.  The 
process  of  seasoning  usually  consists  simply  m  the  exposure 
of  the  tunber  to  the  actioo  of  air  in  a  dry  situation,  in  stack* 


or  pQci  »  coBStrscted  as  In  allow  the  firee  cbnalatiaB  af  r 
m  contact  with  as  mnch  as  possible  of  the  am  fore  of  #w 
piece  of  timber,  until  the  sap  or  vegetable  juices  shall  k»»» 
dried  up  so  for  as  to  oflcr  no  focility  for  the  gerwaitfMA  i 
the  microsconic  fungi  which  constitute  variooa  kioda  «f  ^a. 
In  Ofder  to  the  success  of  tliis  operation  it  is  imputlaas  zam 
the  pile  of  timber  be  so  for  elevated  from  the  grresaid  m  «• 
allow  the  droulation  of  air  beneath  as  well  as  through  md 
around  it ;  and  also  that,  if  exposure  to  rain  be  aet  mr.^v  w 
avoided,  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  maaata.-«-  n 
any  place  where  it  would  be  likely  to  remain  loag.  C-nc 
improvements  in  this  respect  have,  of  late  ycara,  brew  a*  -^ 
duced  in  our  dockyards,  in  the  stacking  of  timber  «pn«  *  -• 
vated  supports  of  iron  or  stone,  and  the  baikfing  «f  «.  • 
beneath  spadous  roofo,  which  protect  their  timbcn  fr^mi  *  . 
while  the^  allow  an  unimpeded  current  of  air  nnmad  tiv« 
In  the  artide  Hocsx,  pp.  53  and  54  of  this  volaoae,  «e  k^  » 
noticed  a  ^erj  simple,  tnoogh  not  unimportant,  imprffi«rwc 
upon  the  common  method  of  sf atoning  flooring-bonrdsL  K.-- 
drjring,  and  the  expulsion  of  sap  by  charring  or  acosrhinr  ta* 
sorfoce  of  the  timber,  have  also  been  tried,  bvl  »'.ta-.«.- 
auccesB,  aa  substitutes  for  the  tedious  operation  «f  aatsn 
seasomng. 

Another  process,  which  msy  seem  at  first  mgbt  ^wrj  a- 
likely  to  succeed,  and  reapectins  which  indeed  the  mmt 
contradictory  opinions  are  i^ren  by  writers  on  tW  a»(w«^ 
consists  in  the  aissulving  and  washinff  out  of  the  fi 
juices  by  lengthened  immeraion  in  fresh  or  9tm.  ^ 
subsequent  drying.  ImmenioQ  in  sea- water  espc 
been  extensively  practised  of  late  vean ;  and  it  as 
in  some  cases  where  dry-rot  had  already  made  its  i 
this  treatment  has  amaiird  it,  the  actioo  of  the  aa 
pearing  to  destroy  the  vitalitjr  of  the  fongi.  Soae  mt 
however  state  thiat  shim  built  of  timber  which  has  I 
immersed,  are  unhealthy  in  consequence  of  the  hj^rumtinc 
properties  acquired  by  the  absorption  of  salt. 

The  protecting  power  of  metallic  otiiies,  «  hm  nf^wW  i« 
the  surface  of  wood  in  the  form  of  paint,  is  well  kaon  *  md 
many  abortive  schemes  for  the  preservation  of  tiadbrr  %»•• 
been  devised  to  act  upon  the  same  priortple,  whkh  k  i1m  -f 
exduding  such  external  infiuenci*s  as  might  priimrt  r  ^»a« 
To  imperfectly  seasoned  timber  however  anch  applicauMs 
are  worM  than  uselem,  because  by  fillinc  op  the  paras  i£«7 
impede  the  natural  drying  of  the  yegetaUe  jamaa,  wmd  cW^i^. 
fore  rather  promote  than  chedi  internal  decay.  Far  m^^ 
effident  than  these  are  the  numerous  modes  of  frase«T-« 
which  involve  the  impregnation  of  the  timber  with  asMr  ^ 
tiseptic  substance,  or  with  such  matters  as,  faj  pit>^io,tyy 
the  pores,  may  render  the  reception  and  jgtrwBmuiam  mi  tr- 
struct! ve  fungi'  mechanically  impoasiUe.  Hisaofical  amera  ^ 
many  processes  of  tliis  character  are  given  in  a  paper  m  the 
*  Mechanic's  Msgasne,'  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  M6^&0,  emfm»i 
from  a  report  made  in  1843  by  a  eoonasitec  of  IW  F^a^  -a 
Institute,  on  the  best  method  of  paving  highanja ;  ^sd  •  • 
previous  volume  of  the  same  work  (vuL  xxxvt.,  p^  dtft.  te 
IS  a  report  of  an  iaterestinr  convenatioo  on  the  anlytt.  tf  s 
meeting  of  the  Institule  of  Civil  Eogiaecfs,  m  \%ix.  nm% 
several  of  tlie  principal  modem  inventiona  were  ^iacmmi^ 

Of  plans  for  protecting  timber  br  tmpnegaasaoa,  prrBs-« 
none  has  attained  mdi  general  celebrity  as  Mr.  Kyw  • 
which  was  patented  in  1832,  and  haa  been  vtiy  csfeM^vw 
practised  under  licences  granted  bv  the  Aati-Diry-EBS  i  •»' 
pany.  The  preservative  agent  in  thia  pruceas  m  h^r^^-v 
of  mcrcurjr,  commonly  called  corronve  snMimaan,  wka.-*  m 
disaolved  in  water,  and  forced  Into  the  pores  of  i 
closed  tanks,  by  meana  of  foroe-pampa,  aad  whsh 
with  the  albumen  of  the  wood,  amf  eonsorti  it  itp  n  < 
capable  of  resbting  the  ordinary  chemioal  ci  , 
table  matter.  The  idea  of  using  corroslvo  t vhliimmas  for  Lm 
purpose  does  not  appear  to  have  origmatad  with  Mr.  Ky « . 
that  substance  having  been  tried  and  tmcmmmemiimd  m  m 
anti-dry-rot  application  br  Sir  Humphry  D^«7  many  jm0% 
previously.  The  alleged  failure  of  the  precini«a»  fwmos  h 
Kyanixauon  to  protect  timber  when  espoaei  to  the  art-« 
of  aea^water,  led  Sir  William  Bmnett,  phystrian  tiim  w 
the  nav^,  to  patent  a  method  far  tin  aiding  timbrr  hv  » 
pregnation  with  chloride  of  xiac,  «iiieh  precca 


pregnation  with  chloride  of  sine,  «hieh  preccas.  Xikm  K  ta*  •. 
IS  abo  appncable  to  caovaa,  cordage,  &c.,  amd  i»  wh^  ttr 
name  or  BrnmetiMotiom  has  been  riven.  Sir  John  Bhnv*  taa 
recommended  the  apulicatioQ  of  creoanlat,  ahaawd  frwm  ^^ 
distillatwn  of  tar,  and  a]iplied  in  the  form  c^  aa«  \m  wtei^  s 


may  be  made  to  penetrate  to  tho  htnrt  of  ttc  larymt  k«i 
This  treatment  rendcn  the  wood  excced'ts^lj  ^i^  m  «■* 
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wdiiiary  gkiim  obtained  by  wariiing  awa^  the  etarch  from 
flour.  It  it  the  same  lubstanoe  M  is  descnbed  io  the  artiele 
Chbmutbt,  p.  C.  S.,  as  gliadine.  Its  compositioa  acoorduig 
to  Mulder  is  10  (C^  H,i  N.0«)  +  S, ,  or  10  K  +  8,if  we 
take  Pr  as  an  arbitrary  symbol  for  protein. 

The  protein-compounds  contained  in  the  animal  body,  as 
far  as  we  yet  know,  are  the  following : — 

Filnin  from  blood  is  composed  according  to  the  formula 
10(C^H„N»Oi.)-|.SP,or  lOPr  +  SP;  that  is  to  say, 
every  atom  or  equivalent  of  fibrin  contains  10  atoms  or  equi- 
valents of  protein  with  one  each  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
Aibmnen  from  eggs  has  a  similar  composition. 

AUmmen  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  represented  by 
10  (C^  H„  N,  0„)  +  S.  P,  or  10  Pr  +  S,  P;  that  is  to 
say,  it  differB  from  fibrin  in  containing  one  atom  more  of  sul- 
onur. 

Casein  from  cow's  milk,  10  (C^o  Hu  N|  On)  + 

10  Pr  +  S. 
CtysiaUin,  the  substance  that  forms  the  principal^constituent 

of  the  lens,  15  (C«  H..  N»  On)  +  S,  or  15  Pr   +  S. 

These  are  all  the  protein-ooropounds  of  the  animal  body 
yet  known.  The  muscular  fibre  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  a  protein-compound,  fibrin,  which  likewise  ezisti 
in  the  circulating  fluids;  and  albumen  occurs  in  the 
brain,  liver,  kidney,  and  many  other  organs,  as  well  as  in  the 
blood.  The  above  compoun<u  of  protein  enter  into  some  very 
important  combinations,  a  few  of  which,  from  their  physio- 
logical bearings,  we  shall  here  notice.  The  combinatiooa  of 
the  leadine  protein-compounds,  fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein, 
with  alkalies,  acids,  and  salts,  are  especiallpr  remarkable. 
Protein  is  soluble  in  weak  alkalies,  and  according  to  Mulder 
it  exists  in  the  blood  as  a  proteate  of  soda  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  Enderiin  and  the  Giessen  school,  on  toe  other 
band,  deny  that  it  exists  in  that  fluid  as  proteate  of  soda. 
They  assert  that  the  cause  of  tlie  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  the 
presence  of  the  ordinary  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda— a  salt 
which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  protein-compounds : 
the  question  whether  Mulder  or  fnd^rlin  be  correct  is  still 
undecided. 

On  neutralising  a  weak  alkaline  solution  of  protein  by  ah 
acid,  its  solubility  is  greatly  diminished ;  a  fact  which  Mulder 
regards  as  elucidating  the  medical  properties  of  certain  adds. 
The  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  for  instance  possess  the 
properly  of  stanching  olood ;  acetic  acid,  on  the  coatraiy, 
by  which  jprotein  is  readily  dissolved,  is  destitute  of  that  pro- 
perty. Very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  occurs  in  the  stonacfa, 
and  as  it  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  protein,  it 
doabtleas  renders  the  food  (at  least  the  portion  consisting  of 
protein-compounds)  tender,  and  thus  assists  digestion.  Some 
acids  enter  into  combination  with  the  protein-compounda, 
produdng  comparatively  insoluble  bodies.  For  this  reason 
certain  adds  (sulphuric  and  hydrochloric)  are  very  efficacious 
in  putrid  fevers,  scurry,  &c.  As  an  illustration  of  the  com- 
binations of  the  protein-aMnpounds  with  salts,  we  may  notice 
that  of  bone-eartn  with  casern.  Bone-earth  is  a  phosphate  of 
lime  whose  composition  b  represented  by  the  formula  ft  P,  0» 
+  8  Ca  O.  In  casern,  and  therefore  in  milk,  it  exista  in  great 
quantity,  and  this  seemt  to  supply  a  large  amount  of  earthy 
matter  to  the  tender  bones  of  young  animals. 

In  addition  to  albumen  and  nbrin,  a  third  protein-eompoand 
exists  in  the  blood,  oonstitudng  the  cell- wall  of  theoorpudes. 
It  is  termed  ^lobvim.  Its  real  composition  is  unknown :  Simon 
regards  it  as  oasdn.  All  these  proCein-oompounds  eontain 
more  or  leas  phosphate  of  lime,  which  thus  nnds  ito  way  to 
the  bones. 

Two  other  yery  important  prolein««ompoands  azist  in  the 
annual  body,  namely  the  binozide  and  tritoxide  of  prolem. 
They  both  exist  to  a  large  amoont  in  the  blood  in  inflam« 
matory  diseases,  and  to  a  mall  amount  ip  healthy  blood. 
The  latter  is  soluble  m  water,  the  former  b  not  (For  the 
mode  of  obtaining  them  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  for  tne  fidlest 
account  of  them  u  the  English  language,  we  most  refer  to 
Dr.  Day's  Introduction  to  Sunon's  '  Animal  Cheniitry,'  pub- 
lisbed  by  the  Sydenham  Sodety,  London  1845.)  At  eveiT 
resptrttion  a  small  amoont  of  them  is  produced  in  the  bloocl, 
and  Mulder  (who  must  be  regarded  as  the  highest  anthority 
in  all  that  relates  to  protein)  bdievea  that  they  form  aroood 
the  blood-corposdes  a  thin  layer  having  the  same  compo* 
dtion  as  the  bu^  ooat  or  inflamnwlofy  crest 

The  abore  sketch  is  sufficient  for  car  puipuaes  at  present 
^  later  part  of  this  artide  we  shall  have  occadoo  to  retuni 


to  the  protein-compounds.   Wei 
commendng  with  the  coosidefation  ci  t 
substance  of  planta.     As  the 

fully  discussed  in  the 

confine  our  observations  to  tlie  chemioal 


morpbolocyof  iiMSinHa  a^ 
e  artide  ToMjaa,  VmuaAmLj. 


and  metamorphoses  of  this  substance. 

This  odlular  substance  may  be  procured  froa  all 
of  planta  without  exception,  by  dianlvins  {bj 
agenta)  the  other  substances  assoriatfd  wtui  it 
lose  is  easily  obtained  from  the  pith  of  the  dder-Cree,  «r  f *v 
very  young  roota.  The  substances  most  commonly  msKW-s 
witn  It  are,  starch,  gum,  fata,  resins,  vegetable  ^Iknlka.  m.  «. 
sugar,  and  the  peculiar  woody  matter  termed  by  Pa/«s 
matHre  imcnutaiie.  After  the  reawvnl  of  thcne  snfa*tK.  «» 
by  extraction  with  alcohd,  ether,  dilute  pocmh.  kjdnm.*-^ 
add,  and  water,  the  cdluloee,  which  wm  prevtooal^  obi*!  te< 
dense,  assumes  a  spongy  appearance.  Asaproof  oTtfa  rim«i 
composition,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  thai  the  Ulowing  i^v 
stances,  previously  purified  m  this  amnner,  nve  oailar  fv«.  • 
via.  the  ovuU  of  dmonds,  of  apples,  of  the  IldiaBtkBn  an* .  a 
the  mp  of  cucumbers,  the  tissue  of  the  encnmbtr,  tiw  ^i^  -' 
the  elder^tree,  the  pith  of  the  .£scfaynomcne  palmfawa  out:.** 
wood,  the  leaves  of  endive  and  of  Aylantbna  ^^ami^^m. 
the  trachesa  of  the  Musa  mpientum,  fihas  Irom  tk*  Mb  «i  v^- 
trees,  cellulose  from  cow-dung  (the  cow  fod  witk  mtw-  •• 
grasi),  the  interaal  tissue  of  the  leaves  of  Ac^v«  Xm^" 
cana,  the  skeleton  of  a  wasp's  nest,  the  perisucsm  of  iW-  1':.- 
telephas,  extracted  lichen,  membranes  of  the  Cham,  kx.  I  na 
these  and  various  other  snbstanoes,  the  purified  ccllulnef  al^sf  • 
cave  a  result  approximating  to  the  fermnia  C^  ll«  <  v 
It  is  thw  apparent  that  the  proper  tissue  of  afl  plants  muw 
a  substance  which  is  identical  w  all  of  them, — a  lulBtsi  % 
which  cootdns  carbon  and  the  elementa  of  waier,  «n«:9  m 
isomeric  with  mulin  rCHuumT,  P.  C.  8.,  p.  ft46;.  aas 
therefore  eanly  convertible  into  starch  and  sngar ;  and  tnsc  ■ 
ita  turn  it  may  eanly  be  produced  from  dtttria  LCwBi*> 
TBT,  P.C.  8.,  p.  843],  the  change  couisci^  ottly  an  tne  .« 
or  gun  of  the  elemeotaof  water.  It  hm  bea  masmiv  s^ms 
by  Von  Baamhauer  (in  Mulder'a  Lnbofniory) 
phuric  add  or  diastase  will  convert   ceUuleae 


iience  the  cdlular  substance  ia  dosdy  allied  to  slnrd^  dcatra. 
gum,  and  sugar,  causing  their  production  in  tke  «^gum.« 
kingdom,  and  no  doubt  being  itsdf  ptwlncnd  from  mm  m 
them,  namdy  Irom  dextrin.  It  is  theiefow  of  gfwc  .m- 
portanoe  to  the  anfanal  body.  It  explaina  ika  aiami^ac 
power  of  those  planta  m  which  the  incnetataoa  ef  the  tr\  ■■■— 
M  prevented  by  artifidd  mcans^  m  of  jufi,  emsi«*. 
sea  Vale,  Sic  The  cdluloee  of  them  planta,  bainf  mmuj  es*. 
verted  into  dextrin,  may  fiurljr  be  reckoned  amenfM  iW  mi^ 
stances  which  are  most  serviceable  in 
functions  of  animals. 
Further,  m  cdluloee  exista  ready  fovmed   b 


fr*-* 


parts  of  planta,  it  belongs,  tocether  with  prntasn^  m  th»  r-w 

vegetable  produeta  of  the  food  of  planta ;  and,  fmihsi.  n  i  ^ 

lows,  that  from  edlulom,  or  from  vegetable  s 

lariy  formed,  espeddly  from  one  smubla  in 

dextrin,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  are 

many  parts  of  plmita  we  find  starch,  especially  in  I 

whidi  consist  for  the  most  pan  of  eeUalom.     In  i 

containing  a  laigu  proportion  of  oellnlnBa,  thme  isi 

Theae  diffinent  substances  may  be  pwidmnd  6«m  tko 

cellulose,  simply  by  a  change  in  ita  physaeal  chasnemr  i 

new  ehemicd  arrangement  of  ita  eenstitnmt^    0»  the  < 

hand^  we  obeerve  that  fleshy  ihiits,  from  hmommpm^^  bnmmv 

medy  when  kept  through  the  wintar;    thta  hm^g  a  wm^ 

yene  change  of  sugar  into  odhdosa.    Be 

remarks,  *  we  may  consider  the  cdklar  pim 

chiefly  of  cdldose  and  of  protain-compann 

planta  containing,  in  addition,  tha  Inomtam  «r  nnl 

matter.    Thaw  together  are  the  moat  milispmimHIi 

tuentaof  phmta;  they  are  found  aiarynhua  ^d  in  ail  in*w 

oigans.    CeUdotoistophmtawhalfdatinistoainMais.  n^ 

formtogather  the  oella  in  theaa  tww  kingdmna.     In  the  m^ 

dtodinadid  partidmer  are diasdved  In  the  la^mds  wiift  «Wa 
thdr  ornns  are  pewsaated.  In  planta  thn  mil-«n£n  mm 
thickened  by  the  woody  nrnttor ;  in  miimaist  tka  eofis  ansmn 
fot  and  other  aubstanem ;  manhaala,i 
cdlsJar  sttbetanca  is  the  chief  agant  in 
existing  organs.* 

MoU  andSdddden  have  shown  Ik 
of  amny  psatts  of  planta  is 
•aatardt    Thai 
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k  the  fiitural  np  tpontaneoiislj  emplng,  or  whether  it  is  the 
np  extracted  by  the  locust  and  afterwards  excreted,  \m  iin- 
certain.  Itt  properties  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
Professor  Johnston  of  Edinburgh. 

There  is  obviously  an  mtimate  connexion  between  these 
dlflTerent  Icinds  of  sugar,  as  well  as  between  cellulose,  starch, 
dextrin,  and  gum.  They  all  contain  carbon,  in  combination 
with  the  elements  of  water.  As  they  all  contain  Cm  or  a 
multiple  of  it,  they  are  produced  from  each  other  by  a  simple 
change  depeiiding  on  catalytic  force.  [Chxmistbt,  P.  C.  8., 
p.  341.] 

If  sulphuric  add  is  allowed  to  act  on  gelatin,  a  species  of 
sugar  containing  nitrogen, ,  and  termed  afycicoU  or  gdatm 
9Mgar^  is  formed.  Its  fonnola  Is  €•  Ht  Nt  O7 ;  and  it  is  worthy 
orremaik  that  if  from  two  of  its  eouivalenti  we  deduct  one 
equivalent  of  cane  sugar,  we  obtain  tne  elements  of  two  equi- 
valents of  urea,  or 

2(CH.N.O,)  -  C,.H|«Oi«  =  8(CsH4NtO.). 

This  rdation  leads  to  the  belief  that  sugar  is  a  component 
part  of  the  gelatinous  tissues,  and  when  separated  from  them 
It  may  be  presumed  to  discharge  the  same  (unctions  as  when 
either  cane  or  grape  sugar  is  supplied  with  the  food.  In 
other  words,  there  exists  in  the  substances  yielding  gelatin  a 
primary  matter  which  exists  also  in  cane-sugar.  If  then  sub- 
stsnoes  or  tissues  containing  gelatin  are  employed  in  efllect- 
ing  the  metamorphosis  continually  occurring  in  the  animal 
b(^y,  this  primary  matter  may  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
cane-sugar  wben  supplied  to  feed  the  body.  On  these 
grounds  Mulder  considen  that  gelatin-sugar  should  be  classed 
amongst  the  nourishing  snbstancea.  If  gelatin  be  formed  in 
the  animal  body,  then  sugar,  either  derived  directiy  from  the 
food  or  produced  from  sttirch  in  the  alimentary  caul,  may  be 
Died  for  thb  purpose. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  part  of  the  plant  sugar  is  formed. 
Mr.  Knight  states  that  birrh  sap  contuns  more  sugar  the  far- 
ther from  the  root  it  is  collected ;  this  seems  to  prove  that  the 
sap,  which  probably  contains  much  dextrin^  changed  into 
sugar  as  it  passes  throqgh  the  ccU-walls.  When  sugar  accu- 
mulates in  certain  parte  of  a  plant,  it  almost  always  remama  in 
solution;  it  b  however  found  cmtalliaed  In  some  few  in- 
stances, as  in  the  nectary  of  Fritilhuria  im^carialis. 

Closely  allied  in  ite  chemical  compositioa  to  sugar  is  a 
peculiar  substance  to  which  the  tenn  wmeilage  is  given.  Al- 
though insoluble  in  water,  it  aammes  the  appearance  of  a 
mucuaginoos  maas  when  immersed  In  thai  fluid.  It  sometimes 
accumulates  largely  in  certain  narte  of  planto,  as  In  the  peri- 
sperm  of  quince-seed,  lint  seed,  &c. ;  it  is  the  chief  consti- 
tuent of  the  gums  tragacanth  and  Bassora,  and  is  abundant  In 
various  rooti,  as  for  instance  the  mallows.  According  to 
Mulder's  analyns  it  most  be  represented  by  the  fbrmnhi 
Cm  H»  Ot».  It  has  been  shown  by  Schmidt  that  mudlage 
when  diffested  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  ia  converted  Into 
sugar.  Hence  it  supplies  a  link  to  the  following  aeriea  of 
analogous  substances : 

Grape-sugar  and  frait-sugar  •        Cm  Hm  Qm 

Cellulose  and  soluble  inulin        •         •        Cm  Ha  O^ 

Starch,  dextrin,  gum,  insoluble  inulin,  and 

lichen-starch  CmHmO« 

Mucilage,  milk-sugar,  and  eucalyptoa-sogar  Cm  H|»  Oi* 

Cane-sugar CmHmOm 

In  its  physical  charscterB  the  product  of  the  mocoos  raeaB- 
brane  of  the  animal  body  resembles  vegetable  mucilage.  Ow- 
ing  to  their  insolubility  in  water,  both  these  substances  serve 
to  cover  denuded  parte  of  animals,  and  thus  they  are  both 
suited  to  lessen  or  prevent  the  influence  of  acrid  matten  on 
the  tender  parte  of  the  animal  frame.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  mudlage  of  salep,  tragacanth,  ftc  may  be  made,  in 
certain  diseased  conditions,  to  supply  temporsruy  the  want  of 
animal  mucus.  In  chemical  composition  they  are  perfectiy 
distinct,  as  animal  muciis  ronteins  nitrogen.  The  mucus  of 
the  animal  body  seems  however  to  diner  aeoording  to  the 
organs  by  which  it  is  fmxiuced.  (Day's  editioii  of  Simon's 
Jntmal  Uiemittry,  vol.  ii.  p.  78,  note.) 

We  now  arrive  at  a  peculiar  group,  occurring  both  In  the 
vepteble  and  animal  kingdoms-^^A^ySirs. 

Stearin,  margarin,  and  olein  are  the  most  widely  distributed 

fate  in  the  organic  kingdom,  but  they  are  not  the  only  onea. 

They  were  fonnerly  regarded  as  salte  formed  by  fatt^  adds 

with  glycerin  [CuDsisnT,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  344]  ;  recent  mvesti- 

ffations  have  however  shown  that  thb  view  reouires  a  slight 

■>tion.    Beraelius  thinks  that  glycerin  does  not  exist 

mod  In  the  neutral  fate,  but  thiU  it  is  a  product  of  the 

I  of  soap;  and  he  considen  the  base  of  the  nentral 


t« 


&te  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  radtoal  (Ct  H.) 

lipyle.    Glycerin  m  then  fimed  fiposa  two  eqnivnlesiis  sf  im 

oxide  of  lipyle,  with  three  equivalcnte of  woier:  S  CW  Us  «/* 

SHOsU  HtO.     (If to  this  we  add 

water,  we  obtain  the  fbrmnla  given  in  Cms 

p.  844.) 
According  to  thia  view,  which  is  auppofted  by 

bacher,  Varrentrap,  and  Mulder,  the  base  of  evcty  1 

fiit  yielding  glycerin  is  a  OMBpoiaid  which  ia  uiwi— 

C.  H.O. 
The  most  important  of  the  fiit^  adds  are  :^ 

Stearic  add       .  Cm  H*  0»  >  H  O 

Margaricadd     .  CMH»Ob  +  UO 

Oleic  add  •        CmH«0«  +  UO 

These  are  univeraalljr  diffused  in  pla"^  *"^  amimmb .  mk. 

combined  with  the  oxide  of  lipyle  (C>  Ht  O),  iImj  fiat*  ixp 

neutral  frta— stearin,  margarin,  and  deln ;  and  lUa  m  t^  ft«« 

in  which  they  most  comnwnly  oeeur  in  the 

Sometimes  however  a  more  powerful  base  (j, 

removes  the  oxide  of  lipyle,  and  these  are  them 

pounds  of  the  &tty  adds  with  alksliea. 
In  connexion  with  thia    wA$otXy  Mulder 

'  when  salad-oil  is  convegred  uto  the  ■***■■*****.  it 

changed  into  human  &t,  for  both  ooodst  of 


although  In  difierent  proportions ;  and  as  mamniiB  amd  4*ck 
are  found  in  many  vi^tebles  used  for  food,  nnthiiy  ■  mm* 
simple  than  to  assume  that  theae  substsaces  are  ^raeilj  ««»• 
ferred,  without  diange,  into  the  Ikte  of  the  anianl  boi^. 

'  But  if  these  same  vegetahlca  are  eateo  bf  «  skv»p»  tie  i^a 
and  margarin  must  uiMkrgo  some  rhsngsi  in  tkn  mIj  «tf  a* 
animal,  smoe  mutton-fiift  fwntaiiia  a  Iscj^  ■^*'— ^  «l  ssaana. 
In  this  case  the  change  is  easily  undtratoud,  for  S  «q.  mat^ 
garicaddrCMHMO0  =  Ieq.stearieacid(CMH«Ob)^  1«^ 
oxy^n.  Thus,  from  two  equivalente  of  — igfia  ari<  ibs 
eqmvalent  of  stearic  acid  is  prodaeed,  and  oat  wpriialai  sf 
oxygen  b  given  oft  In  all  prohafaUitv,  woth  •  ilaaaidaaan  si 
the  margane  add  in  the  ibocl  of  the  aneep  ia  iwnllj  cAeasu . 
and  on  3ie  contrary,  when  BMittoo-to  is  nsed  fv  ted  by  mm. 
stearic  add  is  most  probably  oonvertod  into  maffarie  moA  wf 
the  absorptioQ  of  oxygen.'  It  ia  now  baliaved  hf  mm  mtt 
phynolosista,  that  the  neutral  &te  taken  aa  isod  d»  aei 
dhnectiy  lorm  frtty  tissim,  but  that  they  enter  tfcn  Used  a  s 
saponified  state.  In  liMt  the  alkaUae  chnreeter  of  Che  Wr  • 
it  entera  the  duodenum  rendsw  it  imnassible  fcr  dm  fin  te 
enter  the  Uood  without  andefgoing  thte  chanca*  U  hmm- 
ponified,  we  readily  undemand  how  eoHspeasMa  of  tey  aom 
and  soda  shoold  wast  hi  the  blood  and  in  vwiona  pastt  «f  t^ 
body.  When  a  aoda-aoap  1 
cannot  form  a  neutral  ftt,  snc 
combining  with  clyeefin.  This  landa^to  the  i 
first  plaee,  wheOer  thaw  aoaps  aael  with  t 
secondly,  if  they  do,  whether  Ihn  fl/oarin  wanU 
with  the  fttty  adda  and  Ibrai  neuteni 
rsMon  for  bdieving  tlml  helh  theat  • 
swered  mi  the  negative,  lor  the  {  ' 


aoda-eoui  is  famed,  is  asaat 
and  further,  glycerin  will  not 
add  and  form  a  neutral  fat 

It  hM  been  aumested  hf 
wiUnoCenleriatotUB 


e^lMs.an.* 
ataydo  so,  and  that  m  this  mannnr  tin  iMKv  no* 
may  be  convetted  into  naalnl  tm  and  4mammi  in  tar 

shown  that  (aooordng  to  iIm  oninion  of  BandM)  aJttmm  • 
the  oxide  of  the  nMBcal(Ct  ail)  lipykL  The  aneated  <n^ 
of  thk  radical  existe  In  InetJenad^wMchia  ayfiiiiU  a. 
great  naionty  of  chawisti  to  be  praacnt  hi  mnai  nnna  J  -^ 
body.  WhenlMticneid(C>HtU)bnililiiHiirwnohtaai 
a  white  snblifflate,  the  catapoaition  of  whk^  ia  C»B»(.V 
while  the  oompositei  of  the  oside  af  lifyle  is  €•  B^O. 
It  may  happen  that  there  are  canna  air  deoaa^tton  sft  «^ 
the  system,  by  which  aanm  of  cha  snlmfeMes  ■sahf* 


addsnmadeto 
which  hi  the  ttMcant  state  onitM  with 
neutral  fkte. 

Hence  hi  all  probahUUv  the  nHln 
directly  and  unchanged  in  the  oalk 
saponified,  and  enterng  the  Uood  as 
soda,  are  again  radnood  to  nmnd  i 
bcticadd. 

In  many  parte  of  planta»  ospedal 
some  fhdtSk  a  fhtty  matter  tepnki^  Innnn  ns'iana)  enem^ 
It  has  been  known  to  mist  in  ^kam^^^hhrnm^immat^ 
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We  find  nmikr  mixtures  of  a  waxy  fat,  and  oolouring 
matter,  in  other  external  parts  besides  the  Icares,  namelv  m 
the  skins  of  Traits,  especially  of  such  as  are  coloured ;  and  oo 
digesting  them  in  etner  we  obtain  a  large  qusntity  of  waxy 
matter  in  solution,  nuying  in  tint  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  skin ;  being  gray  when  obtained  from  apples,  and  of  a 
beautiful  orange  <»lour  when  obt»ned  firom  the  henries  of  the 
mountain  ash. 

The  degree  in  which  the  action  of  light  contributes  to  the 
change  of  colour  in  the  C.  chlorophyle  which  exists  in  the 
perisperms,  and  to  the  production  from  it  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  skm  of  ri|ie  fruits  ma^  be  obviously  inferred 
from  the  green  colour  which  such  fruits  retun  if  they  do  not 
receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  solar  light,  or  from  the  mfference 
of  ooloor  exhibited  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  fruit,  as 
well  as  from  the  ftct  that  leaves  when  deprived  of  the  action 
of  light  become  colouriem,  while  if  completely  exposed  to  its 
action  they  secrete  a  considerable  amount  of  B.  cnlorophjrle. 

This  apparently  anomalous  diflerenoe  in  the  action  of  light 
on  the  skins  of  fraits  and  on  leaves  is  dependent  on  the  same 
cause  as  the  change  of  colour  in  the  leaves  during  autumn : 
namely,  that  light  can  only  produce  B.  chlorophyle  when  there 
is  a  suflScient  supply  of  materials  for  its  renewed  formation  as 
often  as  the  eiisting  quantity  is  decomposed  by  the  influence 
of  the  light ;  and  mat  as  soon  as  this  supply  is  eihausted  the 
green  cMooring  matter  is  itself  decomposed,  and  other  com- 
pounds are  formed  from  it. 

Light  acts  powerfully  in  keeping  plants  green,  and  likewise 
exerts  a  powerful  decomposing  action  upon  all  colouring 
matters,  the  C.  chlorophyle  not  excepted ;  thus  asparagus, 
potatoes,  younff  leaves,  &c.,  beocme  green  whenever  they  are 
exposed  to  light,  and  hence  there  must  be  a  substance  widely 
diniised  throuffh  plants,  which  causes  the  production  of  chloro- 
phyle. The  change  takes  place  not  merely  on  the  surface,  but 
beneath  it  as  fiiv  as  light  can  penetrate  through  the  semi- 
transparent  parts.  All  plants  however  are  not  coloured  green ; 
some  have  no  cokmr  at  all ,  while  others  are  speckled  or  spotted, 
or  of  a  colour  entirely  difierent  firom  green.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  in  these  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  the  materials 
^ridding  chlorophyle  are  absent.  We  may  sometimes  observe, 
m  summer,  one  ringle  spot  of  a  green  leaf  coloured  red 
by  the  action  of  insects  or  by  being  injured  by  hul ;  the 
green  colouriog  matter  is  at  the  spot  decomposed  by  the  light ; 
no  new  portion  is  formed,  apd  the  spot  acquires  the  same 
colour  wnidi  the  whole  leaf  would  have  assumed  in  autumn. 
From  this  we  infer  that  the  change  of  colour  in  the  leaves 
during  autumn  is  simply  dependent  on  a  chemical  alteration  of 
the  men  colouring  matter  by  light 

Mulder,  after  uiowing  from  a  large  number  of  facts  that 

-  wax  along  with  a  green  colouring  matter  exists  in  leaves  and 

unripe  froits,— wax  with  a  red  oolouring  matter.  In  the  red 

leaves  which  appear  in  autumn,  and  in  the  red  fruits, — and  wax 

with  a  yellow  oDloaring  matter,  in  the  yellow  leaves  of  autumn. 


1  chemical  deacri  ption 
'  which  we  must  refer  to  the 


and  in  the  irellow  fruits,  givea  a  I 
of  chloropoyle,  for  an  aooount 
original  work. 

From  Mulder's  «xperinicnts,and  those  previously  instituted 
by  Benelins,  it  appears  that  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the 
leavea  is  readily  decomposed  into  three  difierent  substances,  one 
yellow,  another  blue,  and  a  third  black ;  and  that  according 
to  the  proportion  of  these  three  mixed  with  the  green,  a 
'""        ••    •   -  •    Hence  the  di£ference 

\  not  only  on  the 
» on  the  difierent 
iaatnal  propottiosu  of  these  three'oJouring  matters. 

The  quanti^  of  pure  C.  chlorophyle  contained  in  the 
leaves  is  exceedingly  small ;  aooordinr  to  Benelius,  it  b  not 
more  than  the  amouut  of  pigment  in  dyed  cotton. 

If  a  tincture  of  pure  cnlorophyle  be  exposed  to  the  actiou 
of  the  sun,  the  green  ooloor  becomes  in  a  few  hours  converted 
into  a  yellow.  When  a  solution  of  pure  chlorophyle  in  ether 
and  hydrochloric  add  was  kept  for  five  months  in  a  bottle  half 
full,  tne  green  was  entirely  changed  into  a  yellow.  From  these 
•xperimenH  we  learo,  fir^  that  the  green  colouring  matter  is 
decomposed  and  a  Yellow  one  left,  both  with  and  independently 
uf  the  mflnenoe  of  light ;  and  secondly  that  in  all  probability  a 
similar  decompontion  (accompanied  by  a  reproduction)  of 
liouring  matter  and  green  leaves  is  constantly  going 
>  the  infiuence  of  lignt  Mulder  conceives  that  the 
oontmual  decomposition  of  tne  green  oolouring  matter  may  be 
in  part  the  origm  of  the  wax,  since  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
is  found  to  have  increased  when  the  same  leaves  are  analysed 

T  m  snasaser.    In  consaqnenoe  of  the  continoancc  of  this 


reproduction  the  leaves 
leaves  become  yellow,  as  in 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  decomnoeed  cUsrofdkylr  jva 
a  blue  colourmg  matter;  it  is  this  which  is  no  dowS  fs^v 
in  the  skins  of  many  fruits,  as  for  instance  thoae  of  ika  fa^r 


the  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  change 
understood. 

It  is  reij  obvious  that  the  infiocnce  of  Gglbt  wiD  cowvir- 
starch  into  chlorophyle.  Every  part  of  an  amjlarsiaw  -»t 
becomes  green  on  exposure  to  light.  The  pnrta  of  pk=.a 
which  become  green  (all  without  excepdon)  oantai 
and  in  autumn  as  this  green  ooloor  decreaaesy  the  i 
decreases,  and  finally  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
Hence  starch  ceases  to  form  B.  chlorophyle  nidci 
ence  of  light ;  the  B.  chlorophyle  bemg  a  commit*  \ 
consisting  chiefiy  of  wax.  Tne  dnmge  of  stardb 
ical  chlorophjrle  may  he  explained  in  much  the  i 
ss  its  conversion  into  fiit. 

The  wax  contained  in  the  leaves  and  other  porta  ofp^-i 
may  be  chemically  represented  by  the  fonnnU  C^  Ua  « 
Now  if  no  other  products  be  simultaneously  pvodaced  m^  war 
suppose  the  wax  obtained  firom  the  alardk  in  tke  kUtem^ 


5equiv.  of  starch 
With  lOofi 


Make 

And  4  of  wax 


lU  Om 

C«  H«  0« 
Cm  Urn  O. 


Leaving  to  be  given  off 
That  is  to  sajr,  6  equivalents  of  stan^  yield  4  cqaiv-ailtfat*  ■ 
wax,  and  give  on  56  equivalenta  of  osygen.  Thm  ri.; 
explains  the  phenomenon  why  plants  wUk  ktoammafrwn. 
evolve  oxygen,  and  further  indicates  the  use  of  acarei  m  xzm 
leaves. 

Mulder  has,  as  &r  as  we  are  aware,  made  only  one  mlx^mt 
analysis  of  pure  C.  chlorophvle— that  from  ponlar  W»ci . 
from  this  analysis  he  calculated  the  fbrmola  Cm  Is«  K  C  ^  . 

'  Properiv  speaking,*  Mulder  observes,  *  the  greca  roi^t*c 
matter  m  tne  leaves  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eviJatM  .' 
oxygen;  on  the  contrary,  the  coloarlcas  C  Mmvft) 
which  seems  to  be  every  where  present,  liecomea  gresa  by'*.^^ 
abiorpium  qf  oxugem.  Hence  a  small  portioB  of  the  ea«».  r 
produced  from  the  conversion  of  starch  into  wax  is  f  jif  •  • 
tor  this  purpose,  and  is  not  mixed  with  the  atipgaplxiit.  r  • 
this  is  just  the  reason  why  C.  chlorophyle  la  not  Jin  mb^ 
the  exhalation  of  oxygen ;  it  oolv  becomes  green  mmemi  • 
white,  as  it  previou^y  was.  Tnis  can  osily  happeA  «t»i 
there  is  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  and  this  we  have  aeen  t^  ^m 
the  case  when  starch  is  convtfted  into  wax.  We  may  :kcT*- 
fore  assume  as  proved  that  white  chlorophyle  diAmad  tkiu^t- 
out  the  whole  plant,  will  become  green  in  ptpportien  as  stx*  * 
is  converted  into  wax;  beoaase  it  is  enabled,  in  seek  pffv^pBri^A 
to  take  up  oxygen — to  become  oxidised,  just  Ske  «  Kite  ia^v. 

' Now,  the  probable  oompositioa  of  green  rhhamJht^e.— 
Cm  Ht  N  Of  shows  that  pure  white  cfakiroph^le  is  m  prn. 
duced  from  starch.  It  is  necessary  that  an  aaotuwi  bn. 
in  a  liquid  state,  should  oenetrate  into  the  ^obole  of  i 
which  during  this  transformation  into  wax  as  ciwf 
Cm  H»  N  Ot .  We  do  not  know  yet  what  thai  i 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  one  which  is  diffund  taru^  - 
out  the  plant  like  starch  ;  hence  it  is  probably  protem,  «  :  -z 
is  changed  into  a  most  beautiful  violet<sJoared  sulataarr  • 
the  influence  of  hydrochloric  add  and  oxygen.* 

We  now  return  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  have  a  Ci «  .-^ 
marks  to  ofler  oo  geiatim,  a  substance  yielded  by  turn 
the  animal  body.    Amoogst  the  componeot  partsofi 
bodies,  the  most  frequent  Is  the  osS.     Moai£rd  im  m 
nite  variety  of  ways,  it  gives  rise  to  the  ii 
exhibited  both  by  plants  and  animals,  in 
the  structure,  and  consequently  the  functi 


ifae  cntenal 


structure,  and  consequently  tl 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  substance  employed  m  -Jm 
construction  of  these  celb  k  ctButom  cnmhmed  ueaally  w:*i  4 
little  protein.  In  the  animal  kingdom  the  esse  is  v«ry  em.  mr 
although  the  elementary  form  of  the  tiswf  aad  im  chrm-  -a, 
characters  are  different.  In  anisBals  we  most  disii^aiii  ^ 
tween  the  pernstent  and  the  origtaal  cellular  anhsrsnce  T10 
original  in  all  probability  varies  in  difiereeil  cesvs^  wfek  .^< 
persistent  exhibits  a  constant  and  general  cherarscr.  1  -^ 
persistent  timue  is  conseouently  a  secondary  pmdirt.  m<d  . 
this  respect  difiierB  from  tne  ceUulsr  snhstanre In  planm  ek-rs 
is  a  primary  or  original  one ;  neither  has  it  an  ^tarnk  cms 
form  like  the  latter.    There  is  howetei 
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the  cell-will ;    Mohl  opposes  this  view,  asserting  that  the 

imdeua  lies  within  the  cell  at  some  distance  from  its  mem- 

Fig.  1. 


An  ldc«l  Bfore  illogtiKtlaf  Um  foraution  of  a  mU.  In  an  unorohoos  mb- 
lUace  (A  A),  th*  qMfortMB,  lie  thrw  ideal  c«lla  (B,  C,  D).  TKe  ccU  B 
appeua  vnl ;  in  Hs  interior  «»  ofanrte  an  elUpdc  body  (Z),  the  Me/«w  or 
cytoMoft ;  And  within  this,  nmnd  dark  eorpoaelea,  the  aedeolt.  Tlie  apaee 
between  the  eeU-wall  and  nadeoe,  the  cnvfty  of  the  ceU,  ia  (lUcd  with  a  Bold 
wliidi  eaeapea  obeervation. 

The  cell  C  ia  roand ;  it  eontaina  a  nndena  with  a  lingle  nodeolna  In  lis 
eentie :  the  eaTlty  ia  filled  with  dark  fianalar  matter. 

In  the  cell  D  the  nneleua  lies  on  the  inner  anHhoe  of  the  eeU-wall;  no 
nneleolns  ia  obeerrahle.  The  eontenti  of  thia  eell  are  gfannlar  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  nneleuii.  b«t  Aoid  and  inTirible  in  the  reouinder  of  the  eavtey. 

hrane.  Valentin  has  also  made  similar  ohsenrations  in  manj 
of  the  animal  tissues.  He  has  ohsenred  cases  in  which  the 
nudeos  was  not  directly  connected  with  the  oell-wall,  eioept 
by  a  few  radiating  fibres.  Hence  the  fnnctioo  of  the  nocleua 
in  relation  to  cell-formation  is  still  obscure. 

Whenever  cdls  are  formed,  namerous  pre-existing  nocleoli 
are  alwaprs  present  Thejr  serve  to  form  the  contents  of  the 
cell,  while  the  cell-wall  is  probably  formed  from  the  delicate 
connecting  medium  which  unites  these  minute  mnules.  These 
granules,  which  are  the  most  minute  organised  particles  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  most  be  regwded  as  the  most  ele- 
mentary form  of  all  organic  structures,  since  they  are  a  necee- 
sary  condition  for  cell-formatioo  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  contam  a  protdn-compound,  since  in  the  roost  recent 
structures  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  protein  is  never 
absent,  and  indeed  appears  to  be  essential  to  organtation. 
The  very  simplest  form  of  fungi  (such  as  the  common  mould- 
plant)  which  are  produced  in  non-nitrogenous  bodies,  such 
as  lactic  or  tartaric  acid  under  the  influence  of  the  atmoa- 
pihere  (and  therefore  of  nitrogen)  and  of  water,  contain  pro- 
tein from  the  first  mooient  of  Sieir  existence. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  various  forms 
of  celts,  we  must  notice  certain  delicate  membranous  expan- 
sions in  which  no  definite  structure  can  be  detected.  They 
have  been  especially  described  by  Bowman  and  Goodsir,  tlie 
former  terming  them  teioneii/,  and  the  latter /yrmary  or  penm- 

"  e  former  ni 


served  that  it  constitutes  the  outer  layer  uf  dw  %rwm 
lines  all  the  cavities  formed  by  mooous  mtmhnmm^  m 
longed  into  ail  the  ducts,  and  ultimate  fbUideaamd 
the  glands  connected  with  then ;  it  iikewiae  fisau  t 
most  layer  of  the  serous  and  synovial  mcusbruucA, 
the  blood-vessels  and  l^rmphattca,  foimisig  the  aolr  a 
of  the  walls  of  their  minutest  diviaioo«  The  — '" 
brane  must  be  regarded  as  a  JnrnmfkmHJ  n$htr 
MUiaU  structure ;  linmishing  the  gerass  of  ail  tke 
are  developed  oo  its  surfoce,  as  well  as  the 
they  require  for  their  support,  its/rw  sorfoee  ■■■ 
tiouously  undergmnff  distntegratiofi,  and  maiC  be 
ously  renewed  at  the  side  i 
vessels. 


s 
r<» 


nal  membranes,  lliis  structure  receives  the 
its  being  the  foundation  or  resting-place  for  the  epithelium-oells 
which  cover  its  finee  surface,  whilst  the  latter  appellation  was 
selected  because  it  is  *  a  form  of  the  primary  ceAs  of  glands, 
and  the  source  of  secondary  Cfr  secreting-cells.'  Bowman 
considers  it  to  be  simple  or  homoffeneoos.  This  is  true  as  far 
as  it  contains  no  blood-vessels,  and  as  regards  its  external  and 
attached  layers ;  but  as  in  its  original  condition  it  consbts  of 
cells,  and  when  perfect  contains  nuclei  at  equal  or  variable 
distances,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  simply  molecular. 
*  Germinal  membranes,*  observes  Goodsir,  *  are  onlr  met  with 
on  the  free  surface  of  parts  or  organs.  One  surMoe  of  the 
membrane  b  therefore  attached,  and  b  applied  upon  a 
layer  of  areoUr  texture,  interspersed  with  a  more  or  less 
rich  net-work  of  capillarr  vesseb ;  while  the  other  surface 
is  free,  and  it  b  only  on  tt  that  the  developed  or  secondary 
relb  of  its  germina]  spots  are  attached.  These  spoondary 
cells  are  at  first  contained  between  the  two  layers  of  tlie  mem- 
brane, these  layers  being  the  opposite  waifs  of  each  of  its 
^ramponent  cells.  When  fully  developed,  the  secoodarr  cells  I 
carnr  forward  the  anterior  layer  which  b  always  the  thmoest,  ! 
leavinff  the  nuclei  or  germinal  centres  m  the  substance  of  the 
posterior  byer,  hi  close  contact  with  the  blood-vessels.*  To  • 
show  the  generality  of  the  primary  membrane,  It  may  be  ob- 1 


1.  A  portloB  9i  the  gwaiMl 
lynphadea,  with  to  RermlBal  apoli 

S.  Shows  aloM  OM  edfo  tke  tl 
npon  it  the  thtek  layav  of  glaadiakr 

(Taken  from  Goodair.) 


We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  Mrtuif  mmi 
i$olaUd  mmmai  ctU$.  It  b  only  during  tbe  bss  i 
years  that  any  coneet  idcns  have  ' 


the  importance  of 
each  or  these  eelb  grows  and  Uvea 
others,  derivin^f  its  support  from  tiM 
the  part  in  which  it  exists. 

Toe  animal  eell  in  its  nm] 
productive  granule,  previoushr  fbn 
thb  granule  attracts  to  itsel(  and 
the  particles  of  nutrient  fluid  in  its 
soose  of  theas  into  the  suhatanca  of 
draws  others  into  the  cavity  of  iIm  cell . 
cell  ffradnally  increases  in  sne,  and  wlubl  it  b 
ing  Uie  term  of  its  life,  b  usually 
renewal  bytlm  development  of 
interior,  which  assy  become  the 
free  from  the  cavity  of  the  paimMT   Thb 


and  growth  b  almost  identical  with  thnt 
table  cell ;  there  b  howew  an  import 
powers.    The  bttor  possasam  the  power  of  fo 
compounds  from  inornanic  mattera^  while  the 
procluctive  power  of  Uus  nature,  but  can 
compound  into  another.    The  bfot  ill 
isoUted  animal  oeUs  are  aflbrded  by  the 
in  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle.    Thm  b  a 
in  their  general  character.    They  are  only  feaad 
nous  fluids,  and  they  do  not  vary  very  ameh  in 
ging  about  the  3000th  of  an  inch  m  diametsr.  Thay 
as  lymph  or  chyle  corpuscles,  or  as  the  mlalt 
the  blood.    These  white  eorpnaelce  have  only  of 
tracted  much  attention,  thoueh  they  hod  been  ' 
back  M  the  time  of  Hewson.  Inmsnandthosn 
oflen  brger  than  the  red  corpuadm;  they  may  ho 
thehr  mnubr  appearance,  their  peeuRar  eom 
irreguhr  ahadmg  of  their  flgnm.    ( J^.  S, 

They  are  also  to  be  distmgc 

their  diflbrent  actions  lows 

not  attacked  by  water,  but  raasain  hi  h  fern 

apparent  change;  tbsy  are  not  rendarad 

dissolved  by  acetic  neid  ;  they  only  hinnmi  aaasv 

granular  under  ita  action,  and  a  kind  of  MvlanB  m 

m  their  centre.    As  tlicy  are  in  aD  rmpecm  ssaAn 

of  lymph  and  chyle,  and  aa  thev  hnve  the  aim* 

relationa,  they  have  been  regarded 

of  the  lymgli  nmyiod  wbh  the 

been  termed  IpFn^pm  corpMscms   f  I 

have  viewed  Ihem  aa  gmnUs  of 

Weber) :  and  othen  ^^  m  blued 

solution  or  disintegration.    They  may  bo  atuB  in  ilio 

system  of  living  aniomb  (in  tranapmmit  sttwaUmu^ 

stance  in  the  frog^s  foot)  ialiamhig  wbh  tbe  «pAb 

corpuscles,  but  not  so  nmch  moriug  lifMy  In  lia 
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-^he  globules  take  no  ihare  In  the  jmeemof  nutrition,  it  eumot 
4w  doubted  that  they  play  a  part  in  the  procea  of  respiration. 
The  compound  of  iron  in  the  fflobulea  has  the  characters  of  an 
oxidized  compound;  for  it  tt  decomposed  by  salphuretted 
•hydrogen^  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  oxides  or  other 
vnalogous  compounds  of  iron.  By  means  of  diluted  mineral 
«eids,  peroxide  (sesqui-oxidc)  of  iron  may  be  extracted,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  from  the  fresh  or  dried  red  colouring 
natter  of  the  blood.  The  characters  of  the  compounds  of 
iron  may  perhaps  assist  ns  to  explain  the  share  wnich  that 
metal  takes  in  tne  respkatonr  process.  No  other  metal  can 
be  compared  with  iron  for  the  remarkable  properties  of  its 
compounds.  The  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron  possess  the 
proper^r  of  depriving  other  oxidized  compounds  of  oxygen ; 
while  the  compounds  of  peroxide  of  iron,  under  other  circum- 
Itances,  give  us  oxygen  with  the  uttermost  facility.  Hvdrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  in  contact  with  organic  matters  destitute  of 
sulphur,  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  the  protoxide.  Car- 
4)onate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  in  contact  with  water  and  oxygen, 
is  decomposed ;  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  it  passes  into  the  hydrated  peroxide, 
which  may  again  be  converted  into  a  compound  of  the  prot- 
oxide. Not  onl^  the  oxides  of  iron,  but  also  the  cyanides  of 
ihat  metal,  exhibit  similar  properties.  Prussian  blue  contains 
iron  in  combination  with  all  the  organic  elements  of  the  body ; 
'hydrogen  and  oxygen  (water),  carbon  and  nitrogen  (cyanogen), 
when  it  is  exposed  to  light,  cyanogen  is  given  off,  and  it 
liecomes  white ,-  in  the  dark  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  recovers  its 
'blue  colour.  All  these  observations,  taken  together,  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  the  elobules  of  arterial  blood  contain  a  compound 
or  iron  saturated  with  oxygen,  which  in  the  living  blood 
loses  its  oxygen  during  its  |)essage  through  the  capillaries. 
The  same  thing  occurs  when  it  is  separated  from  tne  bodv 
and  begins  to  undergo  decomposition.  The  compound,  rich 
in  oxygen,  passes  therefore,  by  the  loss  of  oxygen,  into  one 
for  less  charged  with  that  element.  One  of  the  products  of 
-oxidation  formed  in  this  process  is  carbonic  acid.  The  com- 
jKiund  of  iron  in  the  venous  blood  possesses  the  pro|)erty  of 
Tombining  with  carbonic  acid;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
globules  of  the  arterial  blood,  after  losing  a  part  of  their  oxygen, 
will,  if  they  meet  with  carbonic  acid,  combine  with  that  sub- 
stance. When  they  reach  the  lungs,  they  will  again  take 
Tip  the  oxygen  they  have^ost ;  for  every  volume  of  oxygen 
absorbed,  a  corresponding  volume  of  carbonic  acid  will 
"he  separated ;  they  will  return  to  their  former  state,  that 
-is,  they  will  again  acquire  the  power  of  giving  off  oxygen. 
For  e^eiy  volume  of  oxygen  which  the  globules  can  give  off, 
there  will  be  formed  (as  carbonic  acid  contains  its  own  volume 
of  oxygen  without  condensation)  neither  more  nor4e8s  tlian  an 
equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  For  every  Tolume  of  oxygen 
'wnich  the  globules  are  capable  of  absorbinsr,  no  more  carbonic 
«cid  can  possibly  be  separated  than  that  volume  of  oxygen  can 
'inoduce.  When  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  by  the  absorption 
t»f  oxygen  passes  into  the  hydrated  peroxide,there  are  given  off, 
for  every  volume  of  oxy^n  necessary  to  the  change  from 
protoxide  to  peroxide  of  iron,  four  volumes  of  carbraic  acid 
gas.  But  from  the  one  volume  of  oxygen  only  one  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  produced.  And  the  absorption  of 
one  volume  of  oxygen  can  only  caoM  directly  the  separatum 
of  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  ;  consequently  the  sob- 
'Stanoe  or  compound  which  has  lost  its  oxygen  during  the  pas- 
sage of  arterial  into  venous  blood,  must  have  been  capable  of 
Absorbing  or  combining  with  carbonic  acid ;  and  we  find,  in 
pmot  of  wet,  that  the  living  blood  is  never,  in  any  state,  satu- 
rated with  carbonic  acid ;  that  it  is  capable  of  taking  op  an 
additional  quantity  without  any  apparent  disturbance  of^the 
functions  of  the  globules.  Thus,  for  instance,  after  drinking 
^tfiervescing  wines,  beer,  or  mineral  waters,  more  carbonic  add 
snost  necessarily  be  expired  than  at  other  times.  In  all  cases 
where  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  globules  has  been  partly 
•spended  otherwise  than  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
amount  of  this  latter  gas  exiured  will  correspond  exactly  with 
that  which  has  been  formed ;  less  however  will  be  given  out  after 
the  Bsc  of  fiit  and  of  still- wines  than  after  champagne.  Accord- 
ing to  the  views  now  developed,  the  globules  of  arterial  blood 
in  their  passage  through  the  capillaries  yield  oxygen  to  certain 
oonstituenU  of  the  body.  A  small  portion  of  this  oxygen 
serves  to  produce  the  change  of  matter,  and  determines  the 
separation  of  livinr  parts,  and  their  conversion  into  lifeleas 
oompoonds.  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  secretions  and  ex- 
crstions.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  oxygen  is  em- 
^oyed  in  converting  into  osidized  oompoundi  the  newly- 
moMd  substances  which  no  longer  form  part  of  the  living 


In  their  return  lowarda  the  bavt,  tbe  ( 
have  lost  tiieir  oxygen  cwsbine  with  osrbo 
yenoiis  blood ;  and  when  they  wmct  tiM 
takes  pboe  between  tliis  oariMwic  acid  and  ll»f 
atmosphere.  The  organic  eoopoimd  of  irasi,  « 
venons  Mood,  raooveia  in  the  hniga  the  osyfCB  k  hv  hA. 
and  in  consequence  of  this  ahaoqilion  of  aaygesi  tba  carli^ 
add  m  combination  with  it  is  separated.' 

Mulder  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  theory;  hm4tmmikm 
the  iron  takes  any  essential  part  in  the  nmakntarj  fMvw . 
and  he  refers  the  process  entirely  to  the  fttidertosi  ef  she  p^ 
tein-compounds.  He  alleges  the  followiBg  giewiils  apae 
the  probability  of  tlie  coirccdieas  of  Licbig's  views : — 

1.  The  iron  is  so  intimately  ooonected  with  the  eshcr  tW 
ments  of  hematin,  that  it  cannot  be  reasoved  c««b  by  tear  o. 
gcetion  of  this  coostitnent  in  dilute  liydroehloric  «r  nni|ik«v 
acid.  If  theae  re-agenta  cannot  eflect  its 
highly  improbable  tluil  it  aliodd  be 
Raipectinff  Liebig's  asaertion  that  dilute 
from  dried  blood,  Holder  proves  thm 
relation  to  his  theory,  beeanae  other  cosiafitessias  of  the  I 
besides  the  hsematio  contain  this  mtul,  nppif  dy  i 
oxidized  stste. 

2.  If,  as  Liebig  aasrfts  peroxide  of  iron 
blood, and  carbonate  ofprotodde  of  iron  ia  i 
any  dilute  add  would  be  eapable  of  reneyisig  it.     Bm  taa 
not  the  case.     Usmatin^  propeHy  prepared,  ■a^'  be  4i^m 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  anlplinrie  acid  fcr  wmmj  a 
without  the  least  diminution  in  the  qoenlity  of  die  warn,     fn 
hsematin  treated   in  this  manner  Mnlder  nhiaiimif  by  «b 
bustion  9*49  per  cent  of  peroxide  of  iroo,  which  m  l^  a 
stant  quantity  always  left  ufter  the  eoashlsstian  efi 
pared  hsematin. 

3.  The  probability  that  the  iron  exiacs  in  n  i 
strongly    supported  by  the   obsarvnIioB 
evolved  when  a  dot  of  blood  is  digested  hi  i 
water  is  added.     Mulder  suirgeats  that  it  i 
constituent  of  hnmatin  in  just  the  aana 
occurs  in    sponge,   snlphur  in   rysdav    er 
cacod  vl  aeries. 

4.  The  amoont  of  hsematin  in  the  whole  aewef  ihs  I 
is  far  too   inoonddenble  to  carry  e  dee  aepi^y  ^  *■?  V"*  < 
the  whole  system. 

Having  thus  shown  the  prindpal  nhjirtieaa  %»  whirh  Lm 
big's  celebrated  theory  is  open,  we  abell  esdaasov  tev« 
to  explain  the  rival  theory  of  Mnlder.  We  he«w  ae  ab  «w- 
part  of  this  artide  sliown   that  the  ' 

capable  of  undeigoing  oxidatioo 
oxygen  of  the  air.      When  a 
oxidized,  it  assumes  e  plastic  diaraeier, 
a  tendency  to  become  sdid  and  to  edhcse  to  enfid  i 
Now  we  have  already  mentioned  that  the  I ' 
cells,  of  which  the  wall  oonshts  of  e  i 
gkbidm.    When  a  respiration  b  | 
of  soch  of  the  oorpesclca  aa  are  cipoacd  in  the  I 
of  the  air,  beoomea converted  into  oshfiMd  preaaiB ;  ssl 
whitish  and  leas  transuareni.    Thia  ia  dw  ntoto  ia  y 
arterial  blood. 


corpusdes exist  in  arterial  blood.    As  they 
system,  this  white  exterior  layer  is  eaploytd  sn  d» 
material ofthe body, and binihat way ceeaaead.  B«»^ 
this  white  Jayer,  they  again  beeo^e  transfapeaC    TW  4 
colouring  snbstanoe  ia  the  cerpeeelaa  eCartarial  Mm 
through  a  white  layer,  must  neeeararity  afipaar  ef  a  br^ 
tint,  as  may  be  shown  by  poariag  dafh  rod  bbod  tene  a  i 
of  milky  glass. 

The  preceding  obser  rations  have  heea  teade  wiib  the 
of  showing  the  utility  of  these  iaobled  asteai—**-     -"     ^ 
corpusdea^in  the  rttpirwtlmf  prxmam.  (We 
tothe  distinctions  between  the  chmanwa  ef 
rial  eorpoadea  ia  oor  remefha  es  the  wtimr^t^  Mi^  \ 

In  our  remariia  on  varioes  tiasnaa  we  abaft  elteB  e^aito 
to  notice  the  fonctions  of  isolated  osUs.     Weiteft  mam 


another  UhHtratioo  of  thdr  vtility^ 
in  the  prooess  ofmrntriikm,    Mr.  * 
that  diera  is  a  eoatioaal  di 
of  each  villos  in  the  aaaaU 
the  agents  by  which 
accomplished,  and  fay  which 
for  the  porposea  it  ia 
k  so  amgnlar  and  int 
observations  in  his  own  worda, 
do  not  bear  aoedally  oa  the  paint. 
•  *  As  the  cnyle  begins  to  pan 
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I  he-  X£iiiCiiiL  iA  di^i^itnu 


bAi^a  oJ-i^iitt  ^i£»UiJ> 


hcv 


HIM  I  mid  u^i^N^  iMt  li  llfo  imum  tit 
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iftat  fofoe  wUdi  enablei  one  priinarr  teeretiiig  oell  to 
ilwlf  with  bile  and  another  with  milk.  » 

Inctead  of  growth  being  a  apedea  of  imbibing  force,  and 
aeeredoB  on  the  contrary  e  repulaiTe,  the  one  centripetal, 
the  other  centrifagal,  tnej  are  both  centripetal.  £Ten 
fai  their  latter  itara  the  two  proceaaea,  growth  and  aecretion, 
do  not  differ.  The  primary  formatiTe  cell,  after  becoming 
diatended  with  tti  pecoliar  nntritiTe  matter,  in  aome  inatancea 
changea  iti  form  according  to  certain  bwa :  and  then,  after 
a  longer  or  ahorter  period,  diaaolrea  and  diaappeara  in  the 
intercellolar  apace  m  which  it  b  aitoated;  ita  materiala 
paaaing  into  the  drcolatln^  ajratem  if  it  be  an  internal  cell,  and 
wing  merelr  thrown  off  if  it  be  an  external  cell.  The  pri- 
narj  aeeretmg  cell,  again,  after  diatenaion  with  its  aecretion, 
doea  not  change  ita  form  ao  much  aa  certain  of  the  fonnatiTe 
oella,  but  the  aobaiKioent  atagea  are  identical  with  thoae  of  the 
latter.  It  bursta  or  diaaoUea,  and  throwa  oot  ill  cootenta 
either  into  dncta  or  gland-cavitiea. 

The  general  fact  of  ever^  aecretion  bong  formed  within 
eella,  explaina  a  dt£Bcaltj  which  has  hitherto  puzzled  pbraio- 
logiata,  namelj,  whj  a  aecretion  ahonld  onlj  be  poorea  out 
on  the  free  surface  of  a  gland-duct,  or  aecreting  oMmbrane. 
We  have  attempted  to  illustrate  Mr.  Goodair*a  riewa  bj  the 
aceompanying  ngare. 

Fig.  6. 
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UuteBM  Um  bile  li 


1.  (Mk  a«B  Um  IddMT  if  1M» 

vbils  M&d  picMati  a  dully  iwdmawm. 

a  Cella  from  th«  lnk4Mff  ofZoliM  MtfiMo. 

a.  Cdk  ftvim  tiM  IhTOT  of  tiM  PattUm  vi\l§mM  h  thk  umac 
•Mteiacd  ia  IW  eaTitki  of  th*  MooDdwy  odk,  whkb  eooMitate 
of  Um  prlnuiT  eelL 

4.  oSltfroaitlMmuBfluirabildulBaddllSMlotiMlff 
umHln  MUk-tlobdUi. 

Perdamt  tissuei.  We  now  proceed  to  the  hiatological 
and  chemical  inveatigation  of  the  moat  important  conatituenta 
of  the  human  organiam. 

I.  Adipose  itsiue  ia  uauallj  aaaodated  with  areolar  Haae 
(which  aee),  the  two  being  generally  known  coUectifelj  aa 
ceUular  Haue,  It  mnat  be  disnngiuahcd  fnmjatf  the  fonner 
being  a  membrane  of  extreme  tenuity  in  the  form  of  doeed 
cella  or  reaidea,  while  the  latter  ia  the  material  contained 
within  them.  The  membrane  of  the  adipoae  Tcaide  doea  not 
exceed  the  20,000th  of  an  inch  in  thicknem,  and  ia(|uite  trana- 
parent ;  it  ia  moiatened  by  watery  fluid,  for  which  it  haa 
a  sreater  attraction  than  for  the  fat  it  containa.  Each 
feaide  ia  a  perfect  little  orsan,  Taipring,  when  fully  dereloped, 
fixNn  the  aOOth  to  the  800Ui  of  a  line ;  minute  capillariea  may 
|be  obaerred  on  their  external  aurfaoe.  When  fiit-veaidea  are 
depoaited  together  in  large  numbers,  aa  ia  uaually  the  caae, 
they  aaaume  a  mofe  or  leas  regular  polyhedrie  form  from  their 
asutwal  preaaure. 

F^.e. 


When  the  first  traeea  of  hi  appear  ia  not  aoeoraldy  known. 
Ia  a  well-fenned  fire-montha  numaa  fotna  Valeatfai  found 
ia  the  aubcotaneoua  cdlular  tiaane  oC  the  aole  of  the  foot  not 
Bseroly  fat-eaUa,  auch  aa  occur  In  adulta,  varying  from  the 
ordfaMory  aiae  to  the  12ftth  or  100th  of  a  Une,  within  aad 
around  which  were  numerous  small  Teaidea  (J^.  6,  a),  but 
other  forma  which  threw  mora  Hght  on  their  atroctare  and 
doTelopasent  In  aome  the  anrrmding  ceU-membraoe  waa 
as  it  occurs  in  adulta  (h).    In 


others  there  appeared  to  be 


cui 


rg  the  whole  apace  of  the  cell  fc) ; 
cell  hanag  often  a  atriped  or  atreaky  a 


«f   ftt.   Ml 


fiMtninr  a  lateral  projection ;  thia  ia 
marked  degree  in  d  and  «.      In 
obaenred  to  be  two  reakto,  aeporated  by  a 
which    they  were  partially  flattened  by 
merdr  aeparated  by  a  coaatriction  m  the 
/.    Thia  form  leada  ua  to  condude  tli 
by  divialon.    For  the  chemistry  of  thia 
ralcr  to  the  article  Fat,  P.  C,  and  to  an  early  part  e#A« 
aentartide.    It  b  aufficient  here  to  remark  t£at  tW 
of  the  human  auljw^  contahia  nMryarm,  a  aolkL  and  ei 
fat.    Theae  aometiiiiea  aeparate  apontasKoasly, 
▼ery  beaatifttl  microacopic  appearance.     The 
lecta  in  a  spot  on  the  inner  avbee  of  the  eell-a 
preaents  the  appeanace  of  a  email  atar,  whilat  ibe  < 
piea  the  remainder  of  the  ^ 
fiit  in  it  ia  rather  aBaaller  than  uaual,  in  whidi 
obaenre  a  little  aqneoua  fluid  between  the  oleiai  and 
membrane.    We  hare  attempted  to  depict  thb 
in  A. 
2.  Piamtml.'^lu  certain  parts  of  the 
wito  definite  and  well-marked 
on  auT  pecuUar  anangemcttt  of 
preaence  cf ptgmemi'-mmuim  of 
nulea  are  uaually  iadoaed  in  oelle, 
all  racea  of  men  we  find  a  moat  if— liatfa  di 
theae  cdb  on  the  mner  aurtee  of  the  choroid 


where  they  form  aeveral  byera  known  aa  Cha  J 
nyj'— I.    They  are  probably  always  adagled  wish  i 
mic  cella,  giving  riae  in  the  dark  racea  to  the 
the  akm ;  and  preeeating  themed?ee  in  the  wUto  i 


fbrmoffrecklee,  the  areob  round  the  nippla,  te.    TW  j 

ment-celb  are  uaually  flat  and  baanUir  eam^wmad  sbm 

pdygonal  form.    The  mnolea  hi  their  mtortor  are  aanem 

their  dark  colour  under  high  mafBiMBiy  paw 

riouafbrma.    In  the  cheraid  mmmiamm  ^ 


polygonal 
inmute,reii 
but  exhibit 

eye  their  ftm  b  fury 

Fig.  7. 


;l.thaadria-i 


w 
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can  be  aeon,  a  atructnre  which  b  obviona  in  vm 
ceUa  from  the  fcetua.    The  pigment-calb  have 
a    ample   rounded    or    pdygonal    fsfm;    cWy 


preeent  remarkable  atellato 

ahifMa,  which  we  have  atteaipted  to  depict  in  #%.  t,  i 

Fig.  9. 
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aentbg  plgment-eeOa  fkom  a  1^.  «,l^c.aL^aiia,IV 
9,  are  repraaentationa  of  varioaa  mgmsnlpCBla  MmltodMrad 
coat,  whfle/  b  hilSBded  to  eahibit  thaalalbr  ahM  la  ubA 
theoa  oelb  occar  on  the  akin  af  that  aalmiL    TWi  mdm 
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cross  lines  (  Pig.  12,  d,  if).  The  fibrous  interior  tnd  this  peca- 
liar  cortex  together  compose  the  shaft  of  the  hair.  Bj  the 
continual  emergence  of  fresh  portions  of  the  shaft  from  the 
follicle,  fragments  of  the  cuticular  lining  of  the  latter  are  apt 
to  be  drawn  up  upon  the  hair,  aided  probably  in  thb  bj  the 
imbrication  of  lU  surface,  and  are  often  found  clinging  around 
it  for  some  way :  but  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  part 
of  the  hsur  itself.  From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  fibrous  part  or  the  hair  is  a  peculiar  derelop- 
ment  of  the  cuticular  cells  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
follicle,  that  the  imbricated  cortex  b  formed  by  a  single 
aeries  differently  developed  at  the  drcumferenoe  of  these, 
and  that  beyond  this  series  comes  the  cuticular  lining  of  the 
follicle,  so  that  the  hair  is  neither  covered  nor  underiaid  by 
cuticle,  but  it  is  in  fact  the  modified  cuticle  of  the  .  bottom  of 
the  follicle. 

Fig.  12. 


«,  IVuMvow  netioB  of  a  hair  of  the'bwd,  dioviaf  Um  exterior  eer- 
tos.  the  flbiwM  tteM  with  its  Katt«r«d  pigment,  and  a  centna  apaee  filled 
^■^^  pifment.  ft,  a  simiUr  aection  of  a  hair  at  a  point  where  no  aggr^ff^tion 
•f  pifment  In  the  Mis  exista.  e,  lonfitodinal  aeetiivtt,  withoot  a  eential  eoTity, 
^ewlnf  the  imbrleation  of  the  eortex,  and  the  amngement  of  the  pigment  in 
the  flbrana  port,  d,  aurikee  showing  the  sinooas  transrerse  lines  formed  by 
UM  c^es  of  theeortkia  aealee.    f,  a  poitSoQ  of  the  margin,  showing  their  io^- 


The  figures  and  the  description  of  the  structure  are 
copied  from  Todd  and  Bowman's  *  Physiological  Anatomy 
and  Physiolo^  of  Man,'  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

The  chemiatry  of  homy  tissues  has  been  specially  investi- 
gated by  Scherer  and  Van  Laer.  The  following  analyses  of 
various  tissues  of  this  dass  have  been  analyzed  br  the  former 
chemist  (Liebig  and  Wohler's  *  Annalen,' vol.  xl.  p.  53)  : — 
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From  the  analyses  of  Van  Laer  it  appears  that  the  average 
amount  of  sulphur  in  human  hair  is  6  per  cent  From 
a  series  of  well-devised  experiments  he  concludes  that  *  the 
hair  consists  essentially  of  - 

'  1.  A  connecting  medium  consiating  of  a  tissue  yieldmg 
gelatin,  and  represented  by  the  fonnula  Cu  Hm  Ng  0» ; — 
and 

'  2.  Of  bisulphorot  of  protein,  C«  Hn  N.  Oit  S. 

*  The  large  amount  of  sulphur  is  the  cause  of  its  colour  being 
•flbcted  by  various  metallic  salts.  As  there  ia  no  constant 
diierenee  to  be  observed  in  the  resiilu  obtained  by  the  ana- 
lysis of  hair  of  various  tinta,  it  is  to  be  presumea  that  the 
colour  18  dependent  on  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  ultimate 
partidea.'  llair  further  contains  abtMit  0*4  per  cent  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  which  is  supposed  by  Van  Laer  to  be  chemi- 
cally combined  with  the  protein. 

4.  Fikvm  ami  Armotar  tisme$. — Fibnmi  tittm  is  now 
oaoally  ooosideiied  under  two  heads,  namely  as  the  while  and 
the  jyf/ois  tiaaoe. 

WUi€  JOmm  Hatm  occurs  in  ligaments,  tendons,  and 
membranea  requiring  great  strength.    <)n  carefully  dissecting 


mn,m 


away  the  areola:  tiasiie  whh  vhieh  k  is 

when  examined  under  the  raicroMope,  la 

delicate  fibrills 

an  undulating  oonrse.    Tliere  b 

does  not  in  raality  coosiat  of  a  baadle  of  ftrite,  bat 

simply  a  mass  with  loogitodinal  parallel 

has  a  tendency  to  split  up  in  a  loafitadiaal 

14,  a). 

Y^low  fbrmiM  Hum  differs  in  many  easeatinl 
the  preceding  form.  It  b  reanarkably  elastic,  b  of  a 
colour,  and  b  arranged  in  baadlea 
thin  sheath  of  areobr  tissue.  In  naa  we  iad  it 
between  tlie  laroinse  of  the  vertebras,  ia 
ments,  and  in  the  transversalb  bscb  of  the 
forms  the  UgamffUum  nuckae  of  animals.  Fjaaiiard 
the  microscope  it  b  seen  to  consist  of  fibres  vanrb^  ia  cm- 
meter  from  the  5000th  to  the  10,000th  of  an  um^.  TVey  K. 
furcate  or  even  divide  into  three,  and  freely  anastaaaoae  w  su 
each  other. 

Fig.lZ. 
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Artdar  tiuue  b  dbpersed  over  alvMst  everr  portiBB 
body,  being  the  substance  most  commonly  (Dot  inron 
termed  cellular  Hume.  The  following  are  the  m-rr 
characters  of  this  tissue,  as  described  by  Bownna  aad  Todd  ^ 
When  a  fragment  b  examined,  it  presents  an  iaestrkahb  b- 
terlacement  of  tortuous  and  wavy  threads,  iauiamiaa  om 
another  in  every  possible  direction.  Tber  are  of  twa  k^m^ 
The  first  are  chicly  m  the  fonn  of  baaos  of  wry  aat^Ml 
thickness,  and  belastic.  Numeroos  streaks  are  vbMe  ia  iW«, 
not  usually  pmllel  with  the  border,  thoogh  takiag  a  ^tm  al 
longitudinal  direction.  These  streaks,  like  tbe  baadb  tWm. 
solves,  have  a  wavy  appearance,  but  can  be  fcaJeiad  sbBif^ 
by  being  stretched.  The  streaks  seen  have  awre  tW  martj  m 
longitudinal  creasing  than  a  true  separatioa  iato  thiiaib  ;  §tr 
it  b  impossible  to  tear  up  the  band  into  filaaaeaia  af  drfrr- 
minate  sixe,  although  it  manifests  a  decided  f  udsacy  as  fiar 
lengthways.  The  larger  of  these  bands  are  dtcs  aa  wide  ■ 
the  ftOOth  of  an  inch  ;  the  smaller  can  ooly  be  dcarctad  «rk 
hirh  powers.  These  are  the  wtate  fibrom  eiemmd.  The 
others  are  long,  single,  elastic,  branched  ffibsaraito,  with  a 
dark,  decided  border,  and  dbposed  to  cari  whea  aoc  pat  aa  the 
stretch.  They  interiace  with  the  others,  bat  appear  la  la«c 
no  continmty  of  substance  with  theau  Thej  ara_Man  ca»- 
monly  about  the  8000th  of  an  faich  ia  ('' 
the  yeOow  fhr.uM  etemtmi. 

Fig.  14. 
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Into  MM  or  man  loog  procenet,  giviog 
Hv-like  anwet. 

Tbe  iroil  of  «Mh  f«tade  contitit  of  an  aaeediafflj  dclkate 
■MBbnme,  eootaiatng  a  soft  but  tgtwicioai  §Mj  maalar 
■MM.  The  nmdmm  it  geaarall  j  eocentrie,  moeh  toiftller  than 
the  oaBlaiiiiii|:  vende  and  adlieront  to  tone  part  of  its  iatef^ 
lit  ttniGtiire  it  appaptndy  the  tune  tt  that  of  theoter  vetide. 
The  mmeinim  it  a  miiiiite,  reoMffcahlj  dear,  and  brUKaBt 
bodjr,  alto  vetieiilar,  endoted  within  the  iwdeua.  The  pro- 
eettet  to  whidi  we  have  dloded  oonlain  the  tame  grumlar 
Buttar  at  the  eeUt,  with  whidi  thej  teean  to  be  continaotit. 
They  are  extreniely  ddicate,  aod  generalljr  brtak  off  dote 
to  the  oucletit ;  tometiaiet  however  they  may  be  trMed  to  a 
eontiderable  dittance,  and  will  be  foand  to  divide  ioto  two  or 
three  brtodiea,  whidi  tmderoo  further  aabdivitioii.  It  b 
matt  probable  that  they  either  terve  to  cooneet  dittant 
▼esidet  or  thU  they  become  continuous  with  the  ftittened 
bands  occurring  in  the  centre  of  the  tubnlar  element  In 
■Mtt  tttastiont  where  reticnkr  matter  it  found  hi  thenerrout 
centresy  tubular  fibret  and  tometimet  both  varietiet  of  fibre 
are  alto  pretent.  We  have  attempted  to  depict  thit  union 
In  Fig.  18. 


A,  vwienlarftiid  ffaroot  ■uttwof  th*  lamlMiof  tb«  esrvbellaa.  a,  giBsllon. 
fUbttk;  K  iwy  lainote  Mr«fr^ab«0  tn?«aing  •  ftaely  grmaokr  SMiins,  in 
which  ar*  iramerooi  roand«d  aaclei,  c. 

B.  blending  of  the  T»«ienlar  uid  ftbtov  nerroot  matter  In  th«  deiitnU  bodr 
9l  the  eertbeHnm ;  m,  9«ifflio»glolnile  «ith  Hs  noelmM  and  nnelMlw;  L 
MTw^be,  alightl J  wwkoae,  in  «loae  eontaet  with  the  cmacUon^lobnto ;  r,  a 
•oaaller  nerve-tnbe.  Theae  paita  all  lie  in  a  finely  fnaolarmatxU  intceepetMd 
wilhaQoM,e.    Fkwa  l^dd  ud  Bowmna.  * 

dgimkjjf  of  Nervous  iium.  In  the  '  Annales  de  Chiroie,' 
for  1841,  there  it  a  memoir  by  Fremy  on  thit  subject.  From 
the  fiitty  matter  of  the  brain,  which  usually  amountt  to  5  or  6 
per  cent.,  he  itolated  teveral  tecondary  compoundt ;  namely, 
1,  Cerebric  add ;  a  white  substance  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
ipmins,  abounding  in  carbon,  and  contidniiig  a  minute  ptopor- 
tion  of  phosphorus.  S,  Chdesterin;  3,  Oleo-pbosphoric 
add,  a  pecular  fatty  acid  containing  about  2  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  4,  Traces  of 
deb,  margarin,  and  fatty  adds.  The  following  table  has 
been  drawn  up  by  L'Heretier  from  his  own  researches.  ^The 
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,  jhwrinc  the  PbdniaB  carpvetoa ;  B» 

f  of  the  cat,  ahowTnc  two  Inelnded  in  a  eo»Ma 

r  two  nenre-tabea  bekmninf  to  them  |  C,  aaothev  from 

t  ftom  the  central  earHy.  contalniaf  a  branch  oT^e 
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a««o;  D.nptfcem  ftom  the  mammoij  efthe  cat,  ahowfag  two  amiiMilm 
fimadtoii  iMiy^«y4«gtoatalk,andftwilahodw»htheaMt|ianW^nbo. 
irtdehfMMktewhnoinbrtaaeeintheintemI  baewoonUiem.    RomTodd 


iTrisi^ 


TM8    nm 


numbera  In  each 

Water. 

Albumen      . 

Fat       .         .         .       »4ft      t-m      ^10        4»      |« 

OamamsemKladla     ftM      t-M    10-t»      lt-t«     %^ 

Phospherut  .        .      O^      1*M      1-M        l«      tm 

The  varying  amount  of  photphoras  has  been  mpemM  » 
stand  in  some  connexion  with  the  mental  pow«i7tav«« 
must  however  at  present  be  deemed  merely  hraiWaa. 
The  nerves  according  to  L'Heretier  cantais  —  tTSim 
less  solid  and  more  soft  fiit,  than  the  brain. 

Paciman  CorjmsdeM.  Theae  bodies,  so  raJIcd  frsm  ha 
their  discoverer,  are  found  m  the  hooMn  snbjea  ■  pK 
numbera  in  connexion  with  the  nerves  of  the  band  ted  f«t 
but  they  also  exist  sparingly  on  other  spiiml  nerves  m  m 
the  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic,  thoi^  never  on  the  stna 
of  motion.  In  the  mesentery  of  the  cat  thry  may  br  «!■« 
alwayt  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  being  ndlodd  oril  ra^ 
rather  smaller  than  hemp-eeeds.  ^^ 

A  gives  a  correct  idcn  of  tii^  lel^ieB  to  the  am* 
m  tiie  palm  and  tole.  In  Uie  hmnan  tnbiMt  thsy  my  fr« 
the  10ditotiie20thofaninch.  TheatiweiiNarttsasbi^ 
it  highly  tingular.  They  contitt,  int,  of  n  mrim  d  mm 
braueont  captulet,  from  thirty  to  sixty  or  mara  b  m^m 
endoted  one  withm  the  other ;  and^  aeooodK^,  of  t  mfit 
nervout  tabular  fibre  endoaed  la  the  amlk,  mi  yiM^i » 
the  central  captule,  which  it  traverset  lima  cad  to  sal 
JP^.  90. 


Pkdniaa  earpnade  from  the 
tmwml  fonaiimtlun  ef  thaee  IdMia. 


mtcay  ef  a  at ;  hit»oM  %  Am  •!• 
TWamfcaoihiSj,<w^ea^aoi>iw 


•yiitem  of  mpmlea,  wHh  the  eentml  mvllj,  mo  a 

e.  Arterial  twif.rndlng  in  cnpfflvie^  which  fcem  leopa te mb» tf  te  • 
tefcapaoiar  epoNa,  and  one  mnoutm  In  the  eanmni  Mm^.  I.  IW  9mm 
tiaaneortheaUlk.ptoloiicodfromiheaem<loMm.  0!««mloii«MN 
to  the  eentval  mponle,  theto  loaing  Ito  whho  anta^mew  Mi  Mm^m  »«c 
the  aaia  to  the  oppmtto  end,  when  H  ia  Ivd  hy  n  t  liii^i  I  |  i  ■ 
Todd  and  Bowman. 


In  the  above  figure,  which  exhibits  the  ^_. 

the  ten  or  fifteen  innermost  eapsulfs  bm^  l!e  ehscrwd 
in  contact  with  one  another,  while  the  rest  are 
a  dear  space  cootaininr  fluid. 

Respecting  theyWMfMm  or  mm  of  these  lUiu—hi 
IhrtoffT  account  has  yet  been  given.  PlHtai  iakimMlf 
to  believe  that  they  may  be  cnmwiagHi  hi  the  phna 
what  is  called  animal  magnetitm. 

6.  JlfnsCTiIar  hssws.  There  are  two  Ibrme  of 
difiering  extremdy  in  their  aucroaooplc  charact 
of  the  vohmtary  BMteiea, «  well  aa  &e  iliRear^ 
tome  of  thote  in  the  ceaojiliagnt,  are      ~ 
all  other  moadai,  indodlBg  Uwee  of 
aleraa,  and  bladder,  m  of  which  are 
or  nofi-ttriatetl.     [lfrtrt.r,  f.  C.] 
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rifaret  of  onttriped  moarle :— e,  in  their  iMtoral  lUte ;  a,  treated  »it]i 
•(^etic  aei.1.  thowinj;  the  corpoaclee.  b,  Corposclee  or  nuclei  detached, ahow- 
iii(  tboir  wioas  appearmaon. 


■ectkm 


la^  frov 
cloae  to 


the 


efthelramenia.      Vertical  aittfoiia : 
;   B,  eacUoQ  far  In  the  interior. 


Ill  articii'nr  oartila^  the  c^Hs  are  oval  or  rouTidish,  dis- 
persed in  (:r()ti|>s  through  a  nearly  bomogreneous  intercellular 
•iihstanre.  The  cells  measnre  from  the  ISOOth  to  the  900th 
•f  an  inch.  In  the  interior  part  of  the  incnisting  carti- 
lages the  cells  usually  assume  a  more  or  less  linear  arranfre- 
inent.  In  the  different  cartiUfres  the  cells  vary  in  size  and 
form.  For  the  chemistry  of  cartilage,  see  Simon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  415. 

S.  Chseotts  Jlsgfte  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been 
evanhied  closely,  with  much  success.  These  eiaminations 
have  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  bone,  as  reganls 
both  ita  minute  structure  and  its  development  We  mutt 
b«re  confine  ourselves  to  the  former  point. 

The  canals  which  are  everywhere  found  traversing  va- 
riously the  substance  of  bone,  and  giving  passage  to  the  blood- 
vessels for  the  noorishment  of  the  tissue,  are  called  Haversiam 
Cimahf  a  name  given  them  in  consequence  of  Ciopton 
Havers  having  been  the  first  who  gave  a  full  account  of  them. 
The  parietes  of  these  canals  have  a  laminated  armngemcut. 
The  laminse  themselves  are  numerous  and  placed  concentri- 
cally; the  internal  lamina,  that  which  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  vessel  or  vessels,  being  the  most  distinctly 
marked,  and  each  succeeding  one  having  a  less  distinct  out- 
line. 

Besides  the  coocentric  lamine,  there  are  others  which  sur- 
round the  exterior  of  the  bone,  and  may  be  known  as  the 
superficial  lamime.  In  connexion  with  both  the  concentric 
and  superficial  lamina  are  a  third  set,  which  cannot  belong  to 
either  of  the  other  orders,  but  which  are  placed  between 
them,  and  form  the  bond  of  union  between  each  system. 

Miieh  has  been  lately  written  on  the  bone'CorfMScles,  These 
aro  small  cells,  of  oval  form,  placed  between  the  laminsp,  and 
having  numerous  distinct  tubcni  running  from  them  in  almost 
every  direction.  They  have  been  sometimes  compared  to  a 
spider  with  many  legs.  The  corpuscles,  or,  as  the^  are  occa- 
atonally  called,  the  calcigerout  cells,  have  a  definite  relation 
to  the  Haversisii  canals  and  to  each  other. 

Th€  Ilavernan  Canaft,  the  otteoHS  lamm^^  and  Ike  frofi#- 

-^^rptad^i  are  therefore  the  leading  points  to  be  mentioned  in 

ting  of  the  structure  oF  the  bone.     Upon  a  closer  view, 

Mrer,  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  the  lamroB  which  arc 


bone;  the ccnaU and  oar|Mtclcf  «•  i 
and  are  <iot  really  neceasary  to  tba  ei 
though  they  art  raqniaite  wherv  tbe 
appraciable  to  thte  unaided  aaaaea. 


f* 


Tkansvene  ^ecHoa  ofthe  de«ee  I 

a.  Haversian  canala ;  k,  Concmtrk  J 
CorpQ»rle«  « ith  their  tyatem  of  tnbea. 
lite  parts  marked  <r,  ft,  and  d,  eonatHmte  aa  Ifaiiirif 

Of  the  ittbxlfrnce  of  Bane,  or  Hvalitie  Smhtimorw  — TV 
substance  of  bone  has  been  con9i<lerrd,  witk  Use  cjer  ^ 
two  exceptions,  as  homogeneotis,  and  witboat  mi0^wr>cM  *■ 
structure.  If  it  l>e  examined  however  noder  advwfar>^H3 
drru instances,  with  high  magnifyin|^  powen,  tbrrp  wi!  »^  « 
dithculty  in  detecting  a  very  definite  thoofb  drfirmt*  rr-.^ . 
tore.  A  very  small  portion  of  a  thin  plate  of  iMne  a^xr  -  '^ 
taken  for  the  pur|)Ose  of  examination  ;  such  mmj  be  Ittur  •  t 
the  ethmoid  bone  of  small  animals,  aa  of  the  nsc      If  -:• 

fiecc  is  pro|)erly  chosen  it  will  he  foond  to  ctcta-:  - 
lavci-sian  canals  nor  corpuscles,  but  vill  ba  n^Yti-  i 
thin  and  transparent.  A  piece  of  this  kind  wil  prr>*^  \ 
delicate  granular  aspect  with  the  surface  nodoljt^^i  T  « 
granular  appearance  proceeds  from  the  snhataiice  mi  tkm  tn  ^ 
being  comfxjsed  of  minute  irregularly  sphehcsl  rrmnaVa.  1  • 
structure  may  be  traced  without  much  difficulty  m  ■&«  vt*--- 
men  of  bone,  although  it  varies  miicb  ni  diatitiaaaa  \m  <i  *^  - 
ent  specimens.  The  object  should  be  plartd  bsiasiB  t«  <«  «^  « 
of  glass  with  a  little  plain  water  for  exaaaiaacioa  A  e»-  *  < 
spiculum  from  the  point  where  ossifioatioo  ia  fo«a|r  «■  ^  ^ 
trates  the  granuhir  tiaaiaa  exoee<tin^lv  srcIL  TW  r^  -r^ 
may  be  obuincd  aeparated  fron  eacb  atber,  a»  tkat  ^^t 
iudividual  may  be  eaaminad  Indapaadauily  oi  ika  eoiK^ 

«<^^.Ce   ^ 


Ultimale  eanew  ci«aak^  ^btefand  ky  AipMiit  %aM  ^ite  a 
When  seen  in  thia  manner  tbcy  axhifaic  a  lalat« 
character,  being  moatly  tpheria4,  tboapli  a  fev  1bw«  m 
form.     In  a  fow  speomtna  tha  oval  fonn  pvedoasat 

Of  the  LamuuB,--Th%  hm  aamnad  bf  Mm 
that  of  lamins,  and  tkeae  laasfaMB  have  a  d 
roent,  ao  much  ao  that  three  diatinei 
namely :  laminc  of  the  Haveniaa  canals ;  aecvsdfy » dbr 
which   ooantct  Hm  HavaaaiiB  ayatosaa;  aad,  MpA 
lammas  which  form  the  snrfhee  of  the  bone, 
two  pravioua  osdart.    The  Inmiwi  af  lb# 
have  a  ooaoentric  amngMnanli  and  wban^vided 
present  a  seriea  of 
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'   1,  losfltadfiMl  wetlon  of  aeniiM  tooth,  ahowiutlM 
ioatliM  or  Ivory ;  b,  tho  ohumI  ;  c,  tbo  eomont  or  ttental 


Um  UlfM  tiMMi  I  a,  tlM 


t,  dentinal  tabot  m  Mon  by  a  low  powor. 

S,  a  loncitttdinal  aeotion  of  dentino,  abowinf  a  doaUnal  tab*  dIUtod,  and 
MnAlng  off  anaatomoalng  brancbcv.  «.     .  .     . 

«.  lonKitudioal  aectiofi  of  dentine,  MgUy  nagnlBod.  m,  Tbo  dentin^  taboa ; 
h,  Oraanlar  Intertnbalar  ■tnietnra. 

*,  tnnarorae  aaetion  of  deatlno.  m,  Tbo  tnbea,  ■bowing  tkolr  pariatea  and 
tfoa;  6,  Tbo  intoftttbalar  tUrae. 

GftTity,  and  pass  outwtrdi  towards  the  iorface  of  the  dentine. 
Their  course,  as  regardt  each  other,  it  divergent,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  the  intertubidar  tissue  increases  relatiTeW  as 
their  distance  from  the  pulp-cavity  is  greater  or  less.  iTiis 
preponderance  of  the  intertubnlar  over  the  tubular  tissue  near 
the  periphery  of  the  tooth  is,  however,  in  a  considerable 
degree  lessened  by  the  more  freqaent  branching  of  the 
tubes,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  cells  near  the  surfi^ce  of  the 
dentine.  If  a  single  tube  be  traced  through  its  whole  estent,  it 
will  be  found  to  make  two  undulatioos ;  and  in  addition  to  these, 
which  are  called  the  primary  curves,  a  number  of  smaller  un* 
dulations.  In  examining  this  structure  a  thin  aectkm  majr  be  taken 
from  the  fang,  and,  with  the  aid  ol  the  microscope,  viewed  by 
transmitted  light.  A  tube  will  then  appear  as  a  very  definite 
dark  line  pursuing  its  tortuous  but  definite  course  towards  the 
surface,  oriving  out  numerous  minute  branches  on  its  way, 
and  at  \isi  dividing  into  two  terminal  branches,  which  end 
either  by  passing  into  a  cell  of  the  intertubular  tissue,  or  by 
anastomoeis  with  a  collateral  tube,  or  by  passing  into  the 
cement.  If  a  section  of  the  dentine  and  enamel  be  Uken, 
then  the  tubes  will  be  seen  to  give  out  comparatively  few 
branches  till  they  come  near  to  Uie  Utter,  when  they  divide 
and  anutomose  freely,  and  some  few  terminal  branches  may 
be  traced  entering  the  enamel.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  ji  tube  in  its  course  to  suddenly  dilate  and  give  out 
branches  from  the  dilaUtion,  then  again  contract,  and  pursue 
its  origioal  course.  In  such  a  case  the  dilatation  forms  a  cell 
in  every  way  similar  to  the  bone-cell.  The  point  of  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  dental  tubes  is  at  their  commence- 
ment on  the  walls  of  the  pulp-cavity,  thotigh  in  their  course 
previous  to  the  division  oF  the  trunk  into  two  terminal 
braaches  they  suffer  but  little  losf  in  calibre.  In  tracing 
this  structure  in  the  teeth  of  various  animals,  we  find  every 
ibrm  of  branching ;  sometimes  the  bi-anches  arc  few,  in  others 
extremely  numerous;  in  some  instances  they  are  given  out 
from  one  side  of  the  tube  only,  in  others  from  each  side ; 
Iml  whatever  the  modification  in  the  numlier  or  form  of  the 
branching  g^ven  out,  the  primary  tube  always  commences  by 
■a  open  extremity  on  the  walls  of  the  uulp-cavity,  or  upon 
the  walls  of  a  canal  for  a  blood- vessel ;  and  the  direction  taken 
by  the  tubes  is  invariably  towards  the  ueriphery  of  the  tooth, 
•Tways  anastomosing  in  their  way  by  tne  numerous  branches. 
In  the  temporary,  and  not  unfrequenily  in  the  permanent 
teeth,  the  tubes,  instead  of  presenting  an  uninterrupted  line, 
present  oo  their  surface  numerous  indentations,  just  as  though 
they  were  composed  of  a  series  of  hollow  beads,  which  were 
miied  and  made  to  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  second  part  composing  the  dentine  is  the  intertobaUur 
tiwue,  whkh  occupies  the  spaces  between  the  tnbali,  every- 
where surrounding  and  investing  them,  and  thereby  contribut- 
ing greaily  in  rendering  the  whole  dentine  a  solid  dense 
mess,  the  area  of  the  tubes  and  cells  being  the  only  hollow 
fiAriioQ.  In  a  favourable  specimen  of  this  tissue  Mr.  Tomes 
<1  ihat  it  was  composed  of  very  minute  granules,  united 
other  on  sll  sidra.  thus  forming  a  solid  mass,  of  which. 


in  eharaelMr  of  ftrawtioii,  oolH»  wooli  «!«■  •  «b«»  Am^ 
tion.  The  gmiwlarity  It  beat  tees  mmr  ttm  if!  «ite« 
ef  perfeetdeptliie,  eriatiwtiss— wh—HmiMiBi.  Uik» 
iatertoboltt'  tiasM,  henrnpherftal  or  cllipii€ilc«lto «w  9am^ 
especially  near  the  smrlaoe  of  tiMdwtSatof  Um  Itef,  w^mw 
they  fbrsB  a  kyer  JoiniDg  the  rwiat. 

SimehirBaftkeBMmeL^rhe  en— el  lstli#  l—ifcsa  ^^ 
dental  atnKtiaree,  being  eompoaed  U  densn  mmh^mmmmwu 
fibres,  placed  aide  by  aMe,  and  elosilT  mrimd.  Tkor  tmm 
is  an  approxloMtioo  to  n  six-sided  prmn,  wmi  their  wkm  m 
tolerably  uniform,  being  abeni  tlM  ^/gjik  cT  asi  ftari  • 
diameter.  The  direction  taken  far  tlie  mmmd^fktm  m  fv 
the  most  part  vertieri  to  the  snr&ee  af  tkn  4m^mt  fmm 
which  they  rest ;  those  therefore  wbidi  firoceajJ  trmm  Ihr 
soHhce  of  tlie  crown  will  rise-veitieallir,  widle  ilwe  fr— 
lateral  surftce  of  the  tooth  will  be  heiiaMulA 
coronal  surface  of  the  dendne  is  ooacnvn,  llit 
of  the  opposite  ^ea  of  die  coneavity  tbnn  wH 
anglea,  and  meet  at  tbdr  external  enda.  Tkia 
fif^nentlr  imperfeet,  and  lenvee  a  teora, 
dentine,  being  lees  protected  fnm  nxmnial 
the  other  pcrta  of  the  crown  of  Hm  tooth,  ia 
attacked  by  diaeaae.  The  fisanina  on  the  cmwn  of  t^ 
are  ofVen  subject  to  dria  delaet  of  devniap«nnt.  Use  ew^ 
the  enamel  filirea  are  received  into 
depicssiona  in  the  eoronai  anrfaoe  of  the 
in  their  conrse  they  f^nendy  deacribe  cniwin.  TW 
reetion  taken  by  neigbbonring  fibnaa  la  not  ' 
dmea  perfecdy  parallel ;  Indeed,  die?  oHhi  S 
each  other  at  conaiderable  angiea.  The 
regnhu*  than  tboae  fenned  hy  '  ' 

Tkt  Bom  or  Omen/.— Wl 
the  dendne,  the  oement  oonunencca  in  a 
creoabg  hi  thickness  to  its  tenninadonat  tW 
although  a  very  thin  (mitiniantaijf)  lay  b 
the  crown,  inveattng  the  enamel.    The 
U  thia  atruetare  ara  ao  eamplelely  « 
ordinary  bone  that  we  naad  oAr  na 


mportanee  of  the 
the  dasnficMian  of 


For  the  imi 
the  teeth  in 

nation  of  axdnct  species  of 
refer  to  Professor  Owen's 
splendid  worlis  ever  publisbed 

Chemittry  cftke  JmUml  TfasMt.— Von 
nnmenms  analyaea  of  the  teeth  af  asaa  and 
We  select  die  following  by  way  of  itti 


paitiott. 

Phoaohate  of  lime,  with  a 

little  fluoride  of  caldum  81*63  67*54 

Carbonate  of  lime  .     .    .  8*66  7*6T 

Phosphate  of  magneaia  2*55  t*46 

Soluble  salts      ....  0*67  1*00 

CarUlage 597  10-4J 

Fat atracn  0*56 


4-«T 


ttfa 


•61 
#•63 

oao 


The< 

We  have  thna  taken  a  hiiaf  aanrey  ^  iha 
chemical  characters  of  the  amal  imnanam  a 
into  the  composidon  of  the  haamn  badly*    In 
|)crfecUy  distinct  frnm  these  are 
the  resttlii  of  disease.     In  thia 
grranular  eel  la,  the  variona  forme  af 
tubercle,  scrofulous  dcpoaila,  fte.     Thoae 
within  the  scope  of  this  artide ;  and  for  iafoi 
I  hem  we  most  refer  to  Vogers  *  PklMaral 
Human  Body,'  an  Engliah  translatinn  af  «k 
appeared  by  Dr.  Day. 

Skctiom  III.— A^Mfrt^jon  mid  /At 

We  ahall  here  notice  thoae  nolnta  In  dm 
blood— <*e  s^enand  nailrifn(>had—«hidi  the 
Inveadgators  have  evolved  ainoe  the 
BuK>o,  P.  C,  and  adopt  a  aimilar 
various  secretions  yielded  by  it. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  pbc^  ' 


Ing  the  artide  Food«  P.  C,  np 
knowledge  on  thatan^ject  Tha 
article  ia  not  at  preient  adopted  by 


i 

<a*i. 

^»-,*  *s^^. 

•  •                                                            ^^H 

l^f4M  fx 

^^^^^^^^^^■> ' 

'    ^'^**                          *^'*^Mt^H0^vk^%m^  ^  r.-               ^^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^L« ' 

^^^^^^^^^^r  '^ 

^^^^^^^■fi 

^^^^K* 

1 

^^^BPfti*  ^ir«^  Tvni^m«  A*rr^M> 

■ 

.    .                                             ...                                          ^^H 
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I  of  tnkmne  phoiplMM  of  «)da 


Mb  It  de0Bnd«Dft  ob  the  prNeaee  of  tnwtoie  phoiplMta 
(S  N  »  O,  Pt  0>  >;  Mid  M  tbif  M  th«  odfjr  tfril  tliaf 
oUmmbo  8t  ft  ted  beat,  be  oeAkckidos  thai  the  tlkdimly  of  tlie 
bloody  as  weU  c»  of  the  aab^  ie  depeinfeaC  on  h.  Tbe  manner 
in  which  be  aocoenta  fbr  the  occurrence  of  csrbonaieB  in  the 
•aaljaefl  of  oibef  cheinist»  \m  vorj  plausible.  On*  exposing 
S  N  a  O,  Ft  Of  tflf  the  atAonbefe^il  bec<Mes  conveMM  into 
SNaO,UO,F.  Ot  andN  a  0»  C  O^  or  pbos^te  of 
■oda  in  whieb  one  almir  of  the  bese-  itf  pepiaoed  my  ai»  aleai  of 
watev,  and  carbonate  of  aoda^ 

.  TbU  question  regarding  tbe  salts  actually  ooewving  ii»  tbe 
blood  is  however  ftr  ftom  settled,  Ludwlg.  baling'  during 
the  last  flew  montba  pontivoly^  denied  Enderiin*  statements. 
(See  Day's  '  Report  on  the  Progreasof  Cheaislry/  in  Ranli^ 
ing's  *  Ualf-yearljr  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences/  voL  m,f 
1846.) 

Generally  speaking  it  is  only  requisfte  in  the  analysts 
of  the  blood,  to  determine  a  few  of  the  modt  biportant  oon» 
stitucnts  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  water,  flbfin,  btood-rorpus'cles 
(globulin  and  bsematin),  and  the  solid  residue  of  the  sei'uin 
(oie  organic  portion  and  the  salts).  For  this  purpose  we 
may  adopt  the  following  simple  plan  lately  fHiblishcd  by 
Figuier.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  made  known  many*  years  ago 
by  Benelius,  that  after  tbe  addition  of  a  solution  of  a  neutral 
salt  to  defibrinated  blood,  the  globules  do  not  (as  before)  pass 
through  filtering  paper.  On  the  addition  of  two  parts  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  of  specific  gravity  1180  to  one  of 
blood,  Figuier  found  that  the  whole  of  the  corpuscles  re- 
nuuned  on  the  surface  of  the  filter.  The  following  are  the 
stem  of  his  analysis  : — ^The  fibrin  is  removed  by  stirring,  dried, 
and  weighed  ;  the  weight  of  the  corpuscles  is  ascertamed  by 
the  method  indicated,  and  that  of  the  albumen  by  coagulating 
by  means  of  heat  the  filtered  solution.  The  proportion  of 
water  is  known  by  evaporating  a  small  known  weight  of  the 
blood.  The  filter  containing  the  corpuscles  should  be  dipped 
in  boiling  water,  which  removes  any  sulohate  of  soda  that 
may  be  present,  and  at  the  same  time  renacrs  tbe  corpuscles 
insoluble.  Separate  and  frequently  difficult  processes  are  re- 
auisite  to  detect  those  ingredients  which  occur  in  small  quan- 
tity or  only  in  morbid  conditions. 

DistmctioHM  between  Arienatand  Vemms  Blood^—We  have 
already  (p.  642^  noticed  tbe  drconvtance  that  the  external 
eovelop  of  the  b)ood>eorpusdes  becomes  converted  during  the 
act  of  respimtion  into  oxidized  pmtein,  and  that  the  tm^t 
red  eolour  of  arterial  blood  ia  owing  in  part  to  the  modifying 
infltteoce  of  tbe  white  investing  membrane.  But  there  is  yet 
anotkier  mode  in  which  it  acts.  The  huffy  ooat  which  is  f  re^ 
QiMotly  observed  on  the  upper  part  of  tbe  clot  in  inflammatory 
oasoasca  is  very  apt  to  con  op  and*  become  concave.  Now 
this  bufly  eoat  consbta,  for  the  most  nart,  of  the  oxides*  of  pro* 
tcin^-of^the  verr  same  matter  with  wnich  tbe  blood-cormscloa 
become  invested.  For  tbtr  reaaon  the  fbrm  assumed  oy  the 
two  laminse  on  both  sides  of  the  little  flat  body<-tbe-eorpiisde 
-^must  resemble  that  of  the  bufly  coat.  Tbe  tendency  to  <con- 
tract  and  become  bi-concave  is  so  strong,  that  the  centnd  por- 
tion«f  the  crnak-  becomes  entireljr depressed;  In  this  fortn  the 
cufpuades  refleet  a^greatxleal  more  light  tlian  when;  in  conse- 
qoenoeof  theremovtil  of  tbe  bufly  ooat  in  tbe  capillaries^  they 
have  •  lesa  bi-concave  form. 

From  four  analyses  of  the  blood  of  hordes,  Simon  deduces 
the  following  rule  regarding  the  chemical  diflerenccs  of  arterial 
and  venous  blood.  *  Arterial  contains  less  solid  residue  gene- 
rally than  venom  lilood ;  it  contains  less  tat,  less  albumen, 
lesa  hanntin,  lesa  extractive  matter  and  salts,  than  venous 
blood.  The  Uood-corpuseles  of  arterial  blood  contain  less 
cokwring  matter  than-  tboae  of  venous  blood.'  The  arterial 
blood  was  taken  from  the  carotida,and  tbe  venous  from  the  ju« 


Compoiitwn  of  healthy  human  omovs  Biood, — In  a 'medical 
point  of  view  tbe  composition  of  venoua  blood  is  the  most 
iniereatfaig,  becaaae  it  is  from  the  Teins  that  bhwd  is  dmoet 
always  taken  in  disease,  and  because  venous  blood  cun  natu- 
rally onlr  be  compared  with  venoua  blood*  fbr  the  purpoae  of 
aseirtaimny  any  deviatiooa' that  may  occur.  The  following 
table  rapraaenti  tbe  racaa  compoaitbn  of  human  venoua  blood 
wfSDoe  lo  sex  s-^- 
Water  796-276 

Solid  constltiMiiU  204*022 

Fibrin  2*104 

Fat      ...        .  2M6 

AlboMO  76-660 

Globalin  IOS-032 

Hsmathi  il*^ci9 


r  parta  tff  biood-eo^piiidea 
noa  tba  blood  aoataiaa 


Ma  „ 

Ueooa 

coBStituenta^  asach  arare  thail  0*2  par 
About  an  mfuA  qaaatity  of  fbt;  tba 
sidembiy  exceed  the  albaaaB  in  qaairti^ 
or  6  per  cent,  of  eolooring  matter. 

The*  space  witbhi  which  wv  are  IMled  , 

notieing  tbe  vasiooa  moMcatiaoir  wMeb  tfa^  Wood 
iadiffsreatfonnordiaBwa*    TbaeaesniartliaaB 
obvlsoa  from  ibe  followiag  tkbia,  diawft  ap  i 
*  Animal  Chemistry/  vol.  L,  f.  24d. 


The  watei^may  vary  litMa 

^u-o 

la 

Ttft^ 

Tbe  solid  residua 

99 

S76H> 

•a 

m^ 

The  fibrin 

ff 

16-S 

•a 

attv 

TWfat 

ftf 

4^ 

ia 

or 

if 

1J1«0 

fl^ 

Ml 

Tho  globulin 
The  bsematitt 

w 

^ 

I06-6 

»*7 

ta 

9l  i 

M 

The  extractive  mattera  and  aalcs  . 

16*6 

la 

7« 

Lyrttph  and  €iSyfe.-^€ldsely  alfictf  td  the  Sloed  arv  \^4 
lymph  and  Chyle.  These  fluidr  have  only  iVr^atly  becfc  w^ 
rottteti  fo'  con'ecf  chettiieal  cxamiMBtioB..  lit  Stmna's  *  C  »4- 
mistrv '  the  it^ader  will  Aad'  r^^dT  aualysrs  ar  the  ffOim^s  *  t 
MerbhaAd  and  Colberie',  I'H^fetier,  ttaea,  aiUl  Nua«a ;  asU  Ji 
the  latter  by  Simon,  llees,  aHif  Nasse. 

FrtMn  the  considemiSon  of  the  bkwd  we  natnraBf  tan  cs 
that  of  the  various  secn?tioa»  ^•fcMcdr  bv  it. 

The  ftaiUva  has  been'  analysed  by  Simon,  L'Bcracirr,  sr^ 
Wright.  The  fbllowing  is  Dr.  Wright's  afcCOiHit  of  bc^ur 
saliva.  It  Varies  considerahly  in  specific  gravttr,  i^«*f 
alweya  denaer  after  a  meal  thaif  during  fttfUnc.  *li«».^| 
saliva  Has  mostly  the  spe<^c  gtvvttr  of  1007*9.  Wbm  aU-r 
1010  or  below  1003  it  may  be  considered  owrhkL  Boltsv 
saliva  is- either  alkaline  or  neutral,  gimerally*  the  famsr.  \U 
believes  in  the  existence  of  the  priuciple  tenncd  fiyeL^ 
although  be  sepatvtea  it  fVom  the  iali«a  by  a  nrv  pfW(«M« 
which  is  *  to  pass  saliva  through  ordlnanr  filtrriag  |spar.  mi 
aAer  filtration  shall  have  been  accompUsbcd  lo  cxbaaar  :^ 
r^iduc  «nth  sulpburfe  ether:  the  ethereal  aotntioo  rostaias  * 
fatty  acid  and  ptyalltl.  It  'x%  to  be  allowed  to  cvayaiale  •xki^ 
taneonsly,  and  the  reahlue  left  by  ewpofBtiuQ  is  la  far  fC«w 
upon  a  filter  and  acted  on  by  distilled  water,  wfaich  bkau'^-i 
the  ptyalin  and  lea«^'  the  tatt^  acid.'  On  rv«|iartfti^  u  % 
solution  tO'dryness  the  pt^alln  will  be  obfiiiied ia  a  pirr  tf nr 
In  relation'  to'  the  presence*  of  salpbo^aiucvv  Wr»  t 
remarks  that  it  is  a  constant  ingredient  oT  the  aabva.  *  I  • « 
proportiob,'  He  obsenes,  *  is  temporarily  aufruitalwl  bj  ^  '^ 
stlmuJstion  of  the  salitiinr  g^da,  aa  by  siurXisig,  rt«wr^ 


pasta    ^ 


sialogogues,  &c.  It  i*  idsU  increased  by  the 
prussic  acid  and  m\Kt  of  cyanogen,  and  reotaKahly  aa  \>\ 
use  of  sulphur.'  The  occurrence  of  this  sobsta&cw  m  tbe  L 
irequally  interesting  in  a  physiological  and  in  a  mt^w^  . 
point  of  view.  The  cinnttnsunce  that  it  forma  with  i^e  ,« 
salts  of  iron  a  beautifbl  chelry-i^d  of  liie  asae  ttSkmt  «  . 
meconate  of  iron,  must  not  be  onrlooked  ia  rxaaata^  ^  v 
stomach  iu  a  case  of  iftispi*<nod  jtoisotilt^g  by  opidai. 

L'lieretier  has  rci'Ordi-d  the  mesn  of'iu  mu^xyui  of  l 
saliva  of  healthy  persons  made  while  failing : — 

Water  .        .        .        &W»  S 

Organio  matter  •         •  li*6 

Inorganic  matter  u  t> 

Tho  ptyalin  formed  ^  5    of  tbe  12-6 
matter. 

Mialhe  has  recently  (April,  164^)  ani 
in  the  saliva  of  an  active  priariple  aualufioi  ia  las  f^*  • 
and  chemical  chararlers  to  diastaee.  It  is  solid,  whr>  * 
grreyish  white,  amorphous,  insohible  t»  almhol,  bat  anlat  •«  « 
water  and  in  weak  s|jiriL  The  directiona  for  ebtaiabsa  ■■  •  - 
tlie  following  :  filter  saliva  and  treat  it  with  hve  or  n«  tir  t 
its  weight  of  aljtolute  alcohol,  addmg  it  aa  hang  aa  aav  r  n«<. 
pttate  occura.  Thia  animal  diastase  falla  ia  whalr*  ^«  \ 
which  when  dried  eoastitote  0*2  per  ceat.  of  tfae  saAvw. 

Tlse  hiU.^Ax  would  take  up  fisr  mora  spam  thaa  we  o«-  ' 
devote  to  the  sobffct  to  notice  all  tbe  additsoaa  tJhai  ba«w  W«^ 
recently  made  to  the  chearistfT  of  the  hiiew  latliayinr  lav 
Demar^y  announced  that  bile  idnsisH'i 
orgaaic  add  oorobined  with  soda.  He 
choleic^  and  obtained  it  in  the  ffaUawiafr 
whieh  tbe  macsB  bad  been  |WM'ipitott4  br 
evaporated  on  tlw  waler^tauh,  and  >0  pane  oT 
residue  were  di^solted  in  100  of  water,  low hirfc  W  a«  b^*^^. 
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hia  tnretdgatkmt  into  tlie  geognphyy  hktory ,  and  ttdqiiitief 
of  Rajpootana  are  given  b  hif  '  Aoinals  of  Ra^jail'liaB.' 

In  1822  the  imoairad  atate  of  hia  health  rendered  it  neoea- 
•arjr  that  he  ahouloi  return  to  the  mora  ooagenial  climate  of 
hia  native  countrj.  Frevioualy  however  to  hia  denartttr* 
Irom  India,  he  made  a  circuit  of  nearl/  the  whole  of  Rijpoo- 
tana,  including  Guierat,  which  he  completed  at  the  doae  of 
1822,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1828  he  aailed  from  Bombajr, 
and  arrived  aafelj  in  Anglind. 

After  hia  return  to  Eiiffland  hb  time  waa  chiefly  devoted  to 
literuy  punuita.  He  offidated  for  a  while  aa  librarian  to  the 
Bojral  Aaiatic  Society.  In  1834  he  went  to  the  Continent  for 
the  relief  of  a  complaint  in  the  cheat,  and  remained  abroad 
twelve  montha.  He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1836. 
While  at  Rome  he  waa  occupied  with  a  work  to  be  entitled 
'  Tmvela  in  Weaiern  India,*  the  reault  of  the  joumejr  which 
be  made  previoua  to  hia  retoni  to  England,  and  eapeaally  hia 
obaervationa  in  Gujerat.  The  laat  cmiplera  of  the  work  were 
written  in  October,  1836,  while  reaiding  with  hia  mother  in 
Hampabire,  and  the  MS.  ia  aaid  to  have  been  left  nearly  fit 
for  publication  except  filling  up  a  few  blanka  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  engravinga ;  but  it  haa  not  pret  been  publiahed. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  while  tranaactmg  buainem  with  hia 
bankera  in  London,  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  lay 
without  oonadouanew  for  twenty-aeven  houra.  He  died  No- 
vember 17,  1836,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  He  left  a  widow, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  and  a  voimg  family. 

Biahop  Hebcr,  who  travelled  through  Mcwar  and  the  ad- 
joining ftajpoot  atatea,  in  1826,  on  hia  w«y  to  Gujerat,  beara 
teatimony  to  the  aifection  and  respect  borne  to  Colonel  Tod 
by  the  upper  and  middling  classes  of  society  in  various  towna 
tnrough  which  the  biahop  paasod.  He  aaya,  '  Here  and  in 
our  aubaequent  atagea  we  were  continually  aaked  by  the  cut- 
wala,  &c.  after  Tod  Sahib  (Captain  Tod),  whether  hia  health 
waa  better  aince  be  returned  to  England,  and  whether  there 
waa  any  chance  of  aeeing  him  again.  On  bein^  lold  it  waa 
not  likely,  they  all  expreaaed  much  regret,  aaymg  that  the 
country  had  never  known  quiet  till  he  came  among  them,  and 
that  evetyboHv,  whether  rich  or  poor,  except  thievea  and  Fin- 
dareea,  loved  oim.  He,  in  fact.  Dr.  Smith  told  me,  loved  the 
peo|jle  of  thia  country,  and  understood  their  language  and 
manners  in  a  very  unuaiial  degree.'  Bheelwara,  a  commercial 
town,  which  had  contained  12,000  fiuniliea,  had  been  entirely 
Turned  b^  the  depredationa  of  the  Mahrattaa  at  the  time  when 
Colonel  Tod  waa  appointed  political  agent.  He  set  himaelf 
to  restore  it,  and  iu  lem  than  a  year  there  were  aeven  hundred 
praaperoua  and  peaceful  faniiliea  in  iL  Colonel  Tod,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  aaya, '  Regarding  Bhilwarra,  the  work  of  my 
handa,  in  Febraary,  1818,  there  waa  not  a  dog  in  it ;  in  1822 
1  left  3000  houses,  of  whidi  1200  were  bankera  and  merchanta. 
An  entire  atreet,  amded,  waa  built  under  my  directiona  and 
with  my  meana.  The  merchants  from  Calcutta,  Jeaaulm^, 
Delhi,  Surat,  from  everv  mart  in  India,  had  their  correapoo- 
denta,  and  in  fact  it  waa  becoming  the  chief  mart  of  iUjaat*nan. 
The  affection  of  theae  people  a  thouaand  timea  repaid  my 
carea.*  Bishop  Heber,  after  describing  the  prosperous  state 
k  which  he  found  the  town  in  1826,  aaya, « The  place  had 
been  entirely  ruined  bv  Jamaheed  Khan,  and  deserted  by  all 
Ha  inhabitanta,  when  Captam  Tod  persuaded  the  Rana  to  aao|it 
meaaurea  for  encouraging  the  owners  of  laad  to  retorn,  and 
foreiffn  merchanu  to  aettie.  He  himaelf  drew  up  a  code  of 
r^guiatiooa  for  them,  and  obtained  them  an  immunity  from 
taxea  for  a  certain  number  of  yean,  and  aent  them  patterna  of 
different  articles  of  En^liab  manufacture  for  their  imitation. 
He  alao  gave  money  liberHlly  to  the  beautifying  of  their  town. 
In  abort,  aa  one  of  the  merdianta  whocalled  on  me  mid,  '*  It 
ought  to  be  called  Toclguage,  but  th«e  ia  no  need,  for  we 
shall  never  forget  him." ' 

The  *  AnnaJs  of  R^jast'ban '  were  publiahed  in  London,  in 
S  vols,  royal  4to.,  vol.  I.  in  1829,  and  vol.  ii.  in  1832. 

{.Atumal  Biogr^y  ami  Obiimary,  1836 ;  Gmiiemtm'M  Ma- 
gazime,  Fehimrp,  1836;  Bishop  Heber's  Narraiim  of  a 
Journey  tkrowk  the  Upper  Pravmem  of  India,  1824,  1826.) 

TOl)D,  REV.  HENRY  JOHN,  was  born  in  1763,  and 
educated  at  Hertford  College,  Oxiord,  where  he  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1786 

He  became  a  minor  canon  of  Cantcrbnry  Cathedral  aoon 
after  being  ordained.  In  1792  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean 
and  Chafitcr  of  Canterbury  to  the  vicainge  of  Milton,  near 
that  city ;  and  some  years  after,  by  the  saose  body,  to  the 
rectory  of  AllhAllows,  Lombard  Street,  London,  on  which  he 
fftcd  hia  midende  in  the  metropolM.  In  November,  IffOti 
he  w«s  appniutrd.  by  the  Arclibi»hop.   Keeper  of  the  Menu- 


scriota  at  Lambeth.    In  1820 

by  being  presented  by  the 

of  Settrington,  in  Yorfcsldre,  of  the  valiie  of  10«it : 


m  ll» 
he  waa  co&ated  by  the  A  rrhbiahop  ef  York  to  the  pelwni  W 
Hnathwaite,  in  that  cathedral  church;  and,iMdlj»ln  IMlto 
waa  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland* 

Hia  first  publication  waa  *  Some  Acceant  ef  the  Dmb  tf 
Cantorbory,  from  thenew  foondaifaiQ  of  the  Chaih  by  Bmr* 
VIII.,'  8vo..  1793.  ThU  waa  followed  bf  m  •tema  i 
Milton'a  *  MaM|ne  of  Comua,'  with  neiea  amd  iWaniiBii  iii. 
from  a  manuscript  belomring  to  the  Dehc  at  Bndfiwsfcv 
1798 ;  « The  Poetical  Woiica  of  John  If  iltem,*  wiin  sr** 
and  a  life,  6  vola.  8vo.,  1801,  for  which  he  fwessved  ftai 
from  the  booksellers,  and  of  which  there  waan  aacamd  tmom 
in  1809,  a  third  in  1826,  and  a  fonth  in  1843.  mad  ite  prnMi 
of  which  conaiating  of  the  Life  and  the  Verbal  Index  hmaW 
been  publiahed  aeparately ;  *  A  Catalogne  of  the  Lihnr^  «/ 
Chriat  Church,  Canterbury,'  8vo.,  1802;  'The  Werta  -4 
Edmund  Spencer,'  with  nolea  and  a  Lifo,  •  vnla^  Svo..  I«4 
reprinted  in  1846;  « lUuattmtkma of  the  Ltvvaamd  Wna^p 
of  John  Gower  and  GeoAey  Chancar,'  8vn.,  lAlO,  i 
Catalogue  of  the  Arehiepiaoopal  MatMiKripm  ia  llw  Liais^ 
at  Lambeth  Palace,'  fol.,  1812  (100  copica  privatdhr  pnsn. 
anew  edition  of  *  Dr.  Johmon'a  Dicdooniyof  tlie£«giiahL» 
gnage,  with  correvtiooa  and  additioaa,*  4  vela.  4aeu«  1»a 
&c.,  and  again  in  3  vola.  4to.,  1827 ; '  The  Bistaiy  of  the C*. 
lege  of  Bonbommea,  at  Aahridge,  folio,  1823  (priveiely  prvH 
for  the  Eari  of  Bridaewater)  ;  '  Original  Sin,  Fwm  w  Jl.  l^ 
generation.  Faith,  Good  ^  orha,  and  Univenal  Wmisw|fi  a. 


b'finreferaneelo 
*  Obaarvathma  em 


aa  maintained  in  certain  Dedaratiuna  of  our  Befa 
8vo..  1818 ;  <  A  Vindication  ef  onr  Aethmiied 
and  Tranalatoia  of  the  BiUe'  (in  i 
tranalation),  8vo.,  1819; 
Version  of  the  Paalma,  by  Stormhold,  Hepkina,  amd  aiarx 
8vo.,  1819;  'Memoirsof  the  Lifoand  Writiamaorihe  km 
Rev.  Brian  Walton,  Bishop  of  Chemer,'  S  veL.  Avw ,  ;i;^. 
«  An  Aooouttt  of  Greek  Jfannscripla  ef  the  late  Fnkmm 
Carlyle,  now  at  Lambeth,'  8vOn  1823  (erivamiy  prtMK 
a  new  edition  of  'Arrhbiabop  Cianmcra  Dafanri  M  '^ 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament',  8vo.,  1«26»  with  n  \m§mx^ 
of  Cranmer,  reprinted  in  19mo.  in  1826 ;  *  A  Lmtr  t*  -- 
Archbishop  of  Canterbnir,  concermng  the  Avchmsi^.-  a 
Irdn  Baailik^,'  8vo..  1826  (aasicnia^  the  work  $a  b-  - 
Gaudcn) ;  *  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Lii«anl*a  Via&ntiosi  «a  u 
History  of  £n^[lana,  as  Jar  aa  respects  Arehhfohep  Cr 


8vo.,  1827  ;   'Bishop  Ganden 
further  shown,  in  answer  to  Dr. 


sionoftheKUe,'I2mnw,  Unlaw,  1M4.a1 

few  theological  nieeea  ef  Inferiar  imymrKAi 

he  eariy  jiart  of  hia  Ktataiy  emwar«  n  teqJ' 

X 


AnthereT  Icte 

•«ew  ho 

<  Lile  of  ArehbiahO|i  Cranmer,'  2  vela.  3v^,  1S3I  (am  • 
laivement  of  the  *  Vindication') ;  '  Athanric  Amiuani  etf"  w 
Authoriaed  Veraion  of  the  BlUa,'  I! 
have  omitted  a 
Hewaaalao,  inthe 

contributor  to  the  '  Gentieman'a  Maganne;'  aad  he  in  ea^ 
in    Haated'a  Hiatory  of  Kent,  to  have  aaaaaaad  foifely 
preparation  of  that  worh. 

Archdeacon  Todd,  who  waa  a  Omplain  in 
Majeaty,  died  at  Settringten,  en  the  a4th  ef  Pi  i iimti  ■ ,  1^ 
From  nia  will,  an  abstract  of  whteh  ia  given  in  dbe  *  0«nt<> 
man'a  Magaiine*  for  June,  1843,  he  agipaaia  aa  hmvw  L. 
several  daughtera. 

Archdeacon  Todd,  though  the  cdlieref  MHaan  mad 
had  no  pretenaiona  to  either  poetical 
nor  waa  even  hia  ac(|uainiance  with  enr  eld  foacry,  «r  w 
our  old  litentnre  in  general,  verr  catenaive  er  miMnaanL  kt  ^ 
annolationa,  acooidingly,  are  father  drjf .  At  the  aaM»  bw* . 
if  they  do  not  overilow  with  much  variety  aC  hnowM|g<r.  e.  d 
rarely  diaplay  any  remarkable  faigcnutty,  i^fj  4n  mm  mams,  -i 
the  reader  by  any  hind  of  aupafA»uateq|niaitMn«  Be  m  rv->< 
tainly  not  a  very  animated  narrator;  hut  hia  facaa  may  r«V'«  < 
rally  be  depended  upon.  Hia  moai  naefol  eerftiem,  pcvn^*^  «| 
have  been  rendered  m  the  fiehJ  of  bibliogianhy, 

(Memoir in  GanffosMu's  Mofotam  fat  M^k.  IMC> 

TOFIELDIA,  a  Benaa  of  plania  beiangiiig  le  the  ma-.  ^4 
order  Colchioaoeas.  It  haa  a  0  paated  ptvimMh,  thv  a^t-.  i 
bnrating  kmgitndinally.    The  three  capanlca,  tammtBraaa   v 


above  the  middfo,  are  1-eellcd  and  many  mniiad. 

r./Mfosfrii,  the  only  Britiah  aperiea,  ban  piditala  a^k«>2  « 
thetop,bntwithaS-lobed  hreetat  the  Imo^    TW   ami   j 


I  top, 
from  4  to  8  inchea  high,  the  lanvea 
inchea  kmg,  to  S^innhed  rndtcal  Mlla.    The 
dense  apike,  at  ftrst  aamUe,  altonraHa  aii|khiftf 
bnct  at  the  \mm  ef  the  amih,  bnt  Bane  amdar  d 

(Biibtngion,  M^utat  ttf  BrUhh  fiafaaa,) 
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or  injM  niih  tortotse-iheli  ?  and  in  Dr.  SmM^S 
«  bictionaTy  of  Greek  and  Koiiitu  Anti  patties,*  p.  585,  it  ii 
ttated  that  the  Ijrre  i»  aoraetimes  called  by  Greeli  writera 
ttAvr  or  xc^^f  ftnd  in  Latin  testudo,  becauae  it  una  occ»> 
■ionally  made  of  tortoise-ahell. 

TOWNLEY,  JAMES,  REVEREND,  the  aeeond  aoii  of 
t  merchant,  waa  bora  in  London  in  1715.  He  waa  edncated 
ait  Merchant  Tailora'  School,  elected  thence  to  8t  John'a 
College,  Oxford,  and  tnolt  mxlera.  After  having  held  two 
lectureahipa  in  London,  he  waa  appointed,  through  the  in- 
tereat  of  hia  wi1e*a  ftunily,  to  the  living  of  St.  Bennet, 
Gracechurch  Street.  Afterwarda  he  waa  ^rammar-maater  in 
Chriafa  Hoapttal,  and  in  1769  waa  appointed  head  maater 
of  Merchant  Tiulora'  School,  and  held  that  office  till  hia 
death  in  1778,  which  happened  soon  after  he  had  been 
presented  to  a  tiring  in  Wales.  He  b  aaid  to  have  been 
admired  aa  a  preacher :  and  some  single  aermons  of  his  are 
in  print.  But  he  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of  hia  intimacy 
wim  Hogarth  and  Garrick.  To  the  former  he  and  Morell  gave 
material  assistance  in  the  composition  of  his  *Analysia  of 
Beauty  ;*  and  he  got  the  credit  of  having  much  assisted  the 
latter  in  his  dnunatic  works.  The  popular  farce  of  '  High 
Life  Below  Statra,'  first  plaved  in  1759,  waa  at  length  owned 
1^  him.  He  waa  also  the  author  of  two  other  ftirces,  which  were 
unsuccessful ;  but  one  of  them,  *  False  Concord,'  contains 
both  characters  and  dialogue  which  were  borrowed  in  Garrick 
and  Colman'a  comedy  of  *  The  ClandesUne  Maniap.'  The 
eloaeneas  of  TownIey*a  connezion  with  Garrick  la  farther 
evidenced  by  the  fiict  that  he  received  from  Garrick,  and  held 
ftnr  some  years,  the  living  of  Hendon. 

TO  XOTES,  a  genus  of  Acanthopterigiooa  fiahea  of  the 
fcmily  Squamipenmei,  the  apecies  of  wiiich  are  remarkable  for 
having  the  power  of  spirting  out  drops  of  water  even  to  a 
height  of  three  or  fbmr  feet  with  such  accuracy  of  aim  aa  to 
bring  down  the  insects  upon  which  they  feed  from  the  aquatic 
planta  frequented  by  their  prey. 

TRACHFLIDbS,  the  fourth  HmWy  of  heteronomoHa 
Colooptera  in  Latreille'a  arrangement  of  inaecta.  The  head 
ia  more  or  leaa  triangular  or  pedided,  and  cannot  be  re- 
tracted. They  have  aoft  bodiea,  smooth  flexible  elytra,  of^en 
abort,  and  masillae,  which  are  not  hooked.  They  mostly  live 
on  iMves  and  flowers.  Many  of  them  aimulate  death  when 
araed.  Lagria,  Pyrot^roOf  MordeUOf  KotosnUf  Fioria^  and 
Meioe  are  ^rpea  of  tribes  in  this  family. 

TRACHIU'RUS.    [TjB!fioti>E8,  P.  C.  8.] 

TRADER.     [Bavksvpt,  P.  C] 

TRANSFER  OF  REAL  PROPERTY.  During  the  last 
Ibw  years  varioua  atatotea  have  been  passed  for  the  purpoae 
•f  facilitating  the  tnmsfer  of  Real  Property. 

The  firat  of  these  waa  one  paa^ed  in  the  4th  &  5th  of  Vic- 
toria, intituled  '  An  Act  for  rendering  a  Release  aa  eflectoal 
in  the  conveyance  of  Freehold  Estatea,  aa  a  Leaae  and  Release 
by  the  same  partiea.'  It  enacted  that  every  deed  or  instm* 
ment  of  releaae  of  a  freehold  eatate  executed  after  the  15th 
of  May,  1841,  and  expresaed  to  be  made  in  purauance  of  the 
Act,  ahouM  oj)erate  in  all  reapecta,  both  in  law  and  in  equity, 
•a  if  the  parties  thereto  had  alao  executed  the  naual  leaae  for 
ft  year,  providing  at  the  same  time  that  auch  release  should 
be  aufajoct  to  the  sanne  atamp  duty  aa  the  leaae  and  releaae 
would  have  been  liable  to  under  the  Acta  relating  to  the 
8tamp  Dvtiea. 

In  consequence  of  the  terma  need  In  thia  Act,  it  wia 
tiumrht  ncceaMry  that  all  releaaes  made  under  It  ahonid  ro» 
dte  tlie  title  m  order  to  give  them  full  effect.  To  obviate 
the  difficultica  often  arising  from  the  loss  of  the  l«>a8e  for  a 
yctr.  It  was  enacted  by  the  aeeond  aection,  that  tli«  redtal  or 
■entioo  of «  leaae  for  a  year  in  a  release  executed  before  the 
pawig  of  thia  act,  ahould  be  evidence  of  the  execution  et 
auch  leaae  for  a  year. 

The  next  Act  on  the  subjefit  waa  the  7th  Sr  8th  Viet.,  c.  7<, 
intltnled  *  An  Act  to  aimnlify  the  Transit  of  Properrr/ 
Thia  Aet  having  been  found  in  many  rcapects  olijectionablei, 
It  was  in  the  following  year  repealed  by  the  8th  &  9th  Vict., 
c  106,  whereby  sevena  of  the  proviaiona  of  the  former  have 
been  r»«nacted  in  an  improved  form.  Thia  Act  la  IntS- 
tiiled  *  An  Act  to  amend  tne  Law  of  Real  Property,*  and,  aa 
ita  proviaiooa  will  have  a  great  effect  upon  Qie  Transfer  aa  trell 
t»  the  Law  of  Real  Proper^,  it  will  be  neoessary  to  oonaMar 
^fttfi  aeparately. 

Ah&t  raocftting  all  the  daoaea  of  the  former  Aet  from  tiie 
fat  of  October,  1S45,  except  tboae  which  rehted  to  contipget 
fWMfaidera,  which  were  repealed  aa  from  the  aemmcneauiept 
ftftbtlbnnar  Aetyltprondea:  That  after  the  let  of  Oeiobar, 


1845,  all  corporofti  tencinehla  aod  htriditeiftita  •kJi  m  ^ 
garda  the  conveyance  of  the  innMdf ale  f^wehoM,  U  'f  r«  n  ^^  a 
lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery,  that  ia  tD«iy,ah*JI  utm  \rt  *  - 
delivery  of  the  deed  of  cooveyaooe,  m  mtarpf^^d  U*^  ^ 
menta  and  reveraiona  and  remaindera  of  ceriier<al  h^ni  -^ 
menta  have  heretofore  paaaed,  the  ataap^uty  chanr*^  m 
B^^ry  deed  to  be  eflectual  as  a  pant,  being  the  w  m  '  .• 
same  h^d  been  a  releaae  foonded  eo  a  leaae fbr  a  ytar.  aai  «.« 
with  the  stamp^ty  (exdadveof  progreaaiveiiaiy )  with  «t-i 
such  lease  for  a  year  would  have  been  chaifaabla.  For  ftM 
oonveyance  of  a  fee  ahaple  or  any  Icsa  esiaia,  the  aalf  ^pa> 
rative  word  now  neoeapary  to  be  aaed  ia  *  grant.* 

By  section  3,  a  feoffment  (unless  anade  aaalar  rwalam  tm  m 
infant)  is  to  be  void  onleaa  evidenced  by  deed  ;  aad  ajar  u  a 
and  exchange,  or  lease  required  by  law  to  be  ia  wncnr.  a 
assignment  of  a  chattel  inteivst,  a  aurreader  ia  wntiat «/  m 
interest  which  could  not  be  made  at  law  withoat  wnac«.  ^ 
or  in  any  tenements  or  hereditamentt  not  beiag  cayjhan.  *j 
to  be  void  at  law  anieaa  made  by  deed.  The  aaly  9^* «. 
this  section  with  respect  to  moat  of  the  maliert  rw^a  ii  ■  j 
it,  is  to  assimilate  the  law  to  the  practice,  sad  with  fO|w»t  b 
others,  \o  make  a  formal  instroaieat,  ealled  a  dead*  acm&rr 
where  by  the  Statute  of  Frauda  a  writtag  only  ma  iv<<^&  "v 
Feoffments  are  required  to  be  evidenced  aaiy.  wiMt  par 
tions,  &c.  are  required  to  be  made  by  deed.  TW  rrsua  .« 
thia  distinction  aeema  to  be  that  ia  the  fceAacat  tW  cmrasu; 
part  is  not  the  execution  of  the  deed,  hot  liie  dafivety  el  ft* 
posaeaaion  or  seisin  from  the  feofKnr  to  the  fectfee. 


m  w« 


A  feoffment  ia  net  to  have  anjr  tortioaa 
exchange  or  partition  ia  not  to  imply  any  i 
and  the  word  *  give'  or  *  grant  *  ia  not  to  imply  aay  cw^vimi 
in  law  twyond  what  it  already  haa  aader  aay  Act  e^  P^-^ 
ment,  (section  4).  Thia  provision  points  la  the  aU  ramaoa 
law  doctrinea,  that  a  feoflfaient,  though  mada  by  a  i^- 
aon  having  no  title  but  posseaaion,  had  the  tnttloi  c^«t  ^ 
passing  the  fee,  and  that  warranty  waa  iaipfie4  fram  n* 
use  of  the  technieal  worda  *  exchange,*  *  give,*  amd  *  g^mc 
A  aaving  clause  haa  been  rendered  nimaaii  by  iha  lan^ 
duetion  into  certain  Acta  of  Parltameot  eoat3Baaif*aban  faaa 
of  enoveyanoe,  and  providing  that,  to  aave  csmme^  cha  9^% 
*  grant'  shall  imply  the  iisaaicoveoanta  for  tiue. 

By  nect.  6  it  is  enacted  that  under  an 
diate  eatate  and  the  benefit  of  a  cooditioQ  or  i 
taken,  although  the  taker  be  not  named  a  party ;  aad  a 
pnrportiag  to  lie  an  indentare  ia  to  have  tha  aama  «4bvt  m 
an  indenture,  although  not  indented.  Thia  ahnJwaw  ^m  at^ 
tinction  between  an  Indenture  and  a  dcad-psll,  wbsri '  %  a 
person  not  a  party  to  an  Indenture  caakl  aal  lahe  ^mc^  « 
except  by  means  of' the  Statute  of  Uaea ;  wberaaa  aay  f"^* 
might  take  under  a  deed.poU»  which  ia  addiiiaad  aa  W4  ?« 
world.  The  hitter  danse  of  the  aectaa 
what  haa  long  been  understood  to  be  bw. 

By  aectiona  6  and  7,  contingent  InHitals,  pamaW 
coupled  with  an  interest  and  riglMa  af  eiilrj,  ^ 
diate  or  future,  and  veated  or  contingeal,  ia 
hereditamenta  of  any  tenure,  eaay  be  djapmrnd  af  by  mm 
but  no  auch  diapoaltion  ia  to  dal^  or  eoJwfw  am 
Theae  provisiona  extend  to  amrvM  woaei 
enabled  to  diachdm  by  deed,  bat  aU  dca^ 
moat  be  made  coaformbly  to  the 
apeet  to  diapoaitloaa  by  mamcd 
first  of  theae  chmaea  iatoreaiedya 
ttie  AboKtion  of  rinea  ant 
eonveyance  of  contingent 
any  other  apedea  of  contiB|eBt 
alao  the  aaaignee  of  a  right  of  eai 
oreacn  vuuiuiiiieu  uchjiv  inv 
is  also  intended  to  reawdy  aa 
eovenea  Act. 

By  aect.  8  a 
afWr  the  Slat  Deoember,  1^44,  ia  to  ba^ 


daa< 


the  peasing  of  thia  aet,  ia  to  be 

of  takmg  effect  BOtwitMaaaaiiig  tsa 


tare,  aurrender,oraMrgarof  aay  pfweediairaatoaaai  tow^ 
In  the  aame  manaeraa  If  each  deif  nniaartwi  had  ^aa  bapa»^ 
Aa  that  part  of  tha  7  ft  8  Vict.  c.  76,  i 


necesaary  to  pravide  far  thoaa 
oeen  n mitau  anoer  t*w  piweia 


theaa  contingent 
Deeenberi  1844,  aa  to 
aot    Tha  fbiaa  «riUr 


Id* 


ll^<      tn'   .    -I      ■*     ti,, 


4> 

.^  >.....«      I. 
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wAjtct  of  ezpras  stpulttioo,  have  in  great  nwunre  been 
•eeured  br  the  opemtioa  of  the  aame  principle.  The  diarget 
upon  goods  and  paswngen,  for  example,  which  nsight  have 
been  regulated  more  itnctiy,  have  fthown  a  oontinDal  tendency 
to  decrease.  The  competition  of  canab  and  tteam- boats,  the 
profits  to  be  teemed  by  the  encooragement  of  increaaed 
traffic,  the  dread  of  competing  Hnee,  toe  example  of  other 
Knee  which  meet  with  public  nvour,  and  other  drcnmstanoea, 
have  already  ouiaed  a  Terr  general  reduction  of  railway 
charges,  and  may  efentually  lead  to  still  more  exteoMTC 
reductiona. 

Thia  acknowledgment  ia  due  to  the  apirited  and  able  capi- 
talists, who,  mider  a  defectiTe  system  of  legislation,  and  withoat 
any  aid  or  dbection  from  the  goTcmment,  have  done  ao  much 
lor  the  country.  But  it  has  been  impossible  to  of eriook 
many  aerious  erila  which  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  a 
nniform  administratian  of  railway  affiura :— lat  Parliamentary 
committees,  however  well  conducted,  are  independent  of  one 
another,  are  guided  by  no  uniform  principle,  have  no  peculiar 
experience,  uid  are  devoid  of  all  meana  <m  obtaininr  any  other 
inrormation  but  that  which  is  oflRsred  by  the  pardes  themaelvea. 
Sndly.  Great  powers  are  required  by  companiea  for  executing 
their  works  and  conducting  their  traffic,  in  granting  which 
considerable  caution  is  neoesssTy.  Srdly.  When  the  acts  for 
incorporatinp^  companies  have  Men  passed,  it  is  desirable  that 
•ome  supervision  snould  exist  to  prevent  ^e  law  from  being 
exceeded,  or  exercised  injurioosiv.  The  whole  traffic  of  the 
country  ia  rapidly  being  absorbed  in  rmlway  oommunicatioa, 
and  so  enormous  a  public  interest  needs  the  utmost  care  of  the 
govenimeot.  To  |;uard  the  public  safety  and  convenience  b 
quite  compatible  with  a  respect  for  the  freedom  of  capital. 

Having  stated  these  general  principles  in  reference  to  rail- 
way legblation,  we  may  proceed  to  a  brief  analysb  of  the 
various  measures  which  have  been  passed,  from  time  to  time, 
don  of  railways  ana  for  other  purpoaea  eai> 


for  the  sm 

nected  witk  the  general  administration  of  railway  adUrs.  The 
objects  for  which  they  were  paned  are  not  always  analosooa, 
but  it  will  be  convenient  to  ofler  a  conaecutive  view  of  them, 
aa,  however  imperfect  they  may  be,  they  constitute,  in  eflect, 
our  whole  railway  code. 

The  firat  step  towards  a  control  of  railways  by  the  govern- 
ment was  taken  in  1840,  when  an  act  was  JMned  to  place 
them  under  the  supervbion  of  the  Board  or  Trade  (8  ft  4 
Vict.,  s.  97).  By  thb  act  it  vras  provided,  that  no  railway 
Awild  be  opened  until  a  month's  notioe  had  been  given  to 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  that  returns  should  be  made  by  all  rail- 
way companies  of  their  traffic,  of  accidents,  and  of  their  tolls, 
rates,  and  charges;  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  autho- 
rised to  appoint  inspectore  to  examine  railwavs ;  snd  that  all 
bve-Uws  should  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  who  mav  disallow 
tneni.  These  and  other  matten  prorided  for  by  tnb  act,  at 
once  dbturbed  the  independence  under  whinh  the  railway 
system  had  hitherto  grown  op,  and  placed  the  affidn  of  all  thie 
railways  under  the  immediate  supervision,  and,  in  some  degree, 
under  the  control  of  ffoveniment. 

B^  the  act  5  &  6  Vict,  c.  66,  power  was  given  to  the  Board 
of  Irade  to  postpone  the  opening  of  any  railway  not  consi- 
dered safe  by  their  inspectora :  notioe  or  accidents  attended 
with  serious  personal  miury  was  reouired  to  be  given  to  that 
board  within  rorty -eight  houn  after  thdr  occurrence,  and  the 
Board  were  forther  empowered  to  direct  returns  to  be  made  of 
all  scddents,  whether  attended  with  personal  injury  or  not 
With  a  view  to  the  public  safety,  dbputes  between  railway 
eompanles  hsving  a  common  terminus,  or  nsinff  a  portion  of 
the  same  line  of  rails  in  common,  were  to  be  (fedded  by  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  all  powera,  under  existing  acts,  of  making 
branch  communieatiooa  with  railways,  and  of  running  loco- 
motive engines  upon  them,  were  submitted  to  their  regulation. 
They  were  also  authorised  to  enforce  the  alteration  of  level 


croaringa  which  appeared  to  endancer  the  public  aafety. 
^The^  aameac^  required  all  railway  companiea 


to  convey 


Her  Majesty'a  Foroea  and  the  Police  Force  at  anch  pricea 
and  upon  each  conditioas  as  may  be  contracted  for  by  the 
aecretary  at  war. 

The  provislooa  of  these  acta  wen  mainly  directed  to  the 
•oauring  of  the  public  aafety ;  but  fai  1844  a  more  important 
act  (7  &  8  Vic.  c.  86)  waa  paaaed  with  a  view  to  aeonre,  as 
for  as  poanble,  the  interests  of  the  public  from  being  sacrificed 
to  the  indepemient  pririleses  granted  by  pariiamenty  in  per* 
petoi^,  to  railway  companies.    With  this  object  the  follow- 


ing sacorities,  anaongst  othen, 
tmrnt^fotymn  from  the  pai  * 
alrvctiM  of  aiqr  mw  line  of 


object 
provided.    If 
of  the  ad  for  the  oon. 
railway  tha  dear 


the  Mite 


AC  yean.  And  whatever  may  be  Ibo  rate  of  iHviaifeAt  isetet 
t  theexpintioii  of  the  tweo^-«oe  yean,  tin  T^mnoy  wv 
archase  any  such  railwtty,  in  the  name  ami  oa  behalf  stf  ^m 


pnfitedivklbia 
exceeded  10  per  cent 
ceding  yean,  the  Tieasuiy 
chaigee  as  they  thfaak  it,  so  as  to 
eent ;  with  a  guanateOi  boweveri 
made  good  to  the  oompaar,  and 
further  revirion  of  their  diaries 
one 
at 

nnrchaae 

M^jes^,  upon  giving  thne  manthe*  auliea,  ami  em 
of  26  yean*  purehaae  of  the  anans' 
average  of  toe  three  pnoediaig  y« 
however,  in  particidar  esses,  aiKl  to 
order  to  give  effisct  to  these  pnvwieea,  fidi 
to  examine  all  the  books  ano  aeeoaate  of  llM 
three  vean  preceding  the  time  at  whieh  tJha 
rovised  or  the  railway  porchaaed.    For 
well  explamed  in  theeecood  nport  of  the  Railwaw 
of  1846;  it  b  donbtfid  if    ' 
ever   be  available;   hot 
aeoured  to  tnvellen  and  to  the  _ 

In  order  to  provide  ler  the  poorer  daaa  of 
means  of  travelling  by  railway  at  modanto 
carnages  protected  'froaa  the  weather,  it  waa 
every  railway  company  Inowrpunted  in  tha 
or  in  any  futon  ssaaioa,  or  which  should    "^ 
ment  any  estensioo  or  ameadmeat  of  ite 
one  thirdpdaas  namiingur  tnm,  at  tha'leaal,  aU 
line,  on  every  oay  on  whick  other 
and  under  the  fcllowiiw  oonditiona  :— 

1.  The  hour  of  starting  to  be  asl^Mt  to 
the  Board  of  Tnaie. 

S.  The  speed  to  be,  apoa  i 
miles  aa  boiar  for  the  whola 
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if 


take  ap  Mi  eat  dews 


provided  vitb  OMtew  aBi  ^^ 


shall, 
at  every 
4.  The  carriaga 
tected  from  the  weather  in  a 
of  Trade. 
6.  Thefiuwofeach 
6.  Each  passen|(er  shall  be 
of  luggage,  not  bemg  merchaac 
hbe  or  profit,  without  extn  charge;  and  any 
b  to  be  charged  by  weiaht,  at  the  lawaal 
■^■lenaen'  luggage  by  otaer  tmias. 
.  Children  under  tfar 
,  an  to  be  taken 
yesn  of  age,  at  half  price. 

Witii  the  exception  of  tiie  ten,  whiek  an  ia  «» 
exceeded,  the  Board  of  Tnde  wen 


M  yean  of  «g«, 
wiUMMt  clHige,aBd 


with  any  of  these  conditions,  In  eonsideralioa  of 
paaiea,  which  mm 
be  paaaen^en  by  uit  I 
oheaptranM,  it  waa 


menta  made  hj  railway  companiea,  which 
fertbepMai 


beneficial  and  convenient  for 

And  aaan 

vided  tiiat  no  tax^ahall  be  levied  apaa  the 

railway  company,  which  arin  from  the 

aengera  at  waa  not  exoeedia[^  a  peaajr^a 

aubject  to' the  above  pnviaions,  it  b  requbaid  ahata' 
number  of  tiiifd^dan  earriagea  sUI  haanarhid 
which  stops  at  the  greatest  mmibcrof  ateliaas,  ( 
pameiigen  shall  be  carried,  aa  in  tbe  aheap  teatea, 
exceeding  a  penny  a  mile.  By  the  aoi  6  Ik  • 
the  duty  upon  paaaeagen  conveyed  hf  nalaajf  ia 
attherateof ipereent  'apoaallaaa 
for  the  bin,  fcra,  or  ooavevaacaof  alia 
•mount  paid  by  tiia  aeveral  eaaipaaiaafl 
1848,  to  6Ui  July,  1846,  waa  164,8881.,  aad  «ba  i 
charged  on  aeeooat  of  thb  exoaplien  af  tbtedH ' 
was  21,8681.  fParlbmenlary  Paper,  184i,  NaL  t8C> 
By  aa  act  of  the  1  ft  2  Vict.  cl98  pun  aaan  ^  hai 
for aecuring  advaatageeaa  aiiaBgaimia  apoa  naaaea 
convoTanoe  ot  the  maila,  aad  hj  Ihb  aai  addMaaM  i 
wen  givea  for  that  | 
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In  oHl€r  to  •bt^  %  oertUfafet*  of  eonploto  nAnmHrnkj  tiie 
mrnpeny  raaft  lend  to  tho  registrar  a  oopr  of  the  *  Piriia* 
menttry  Coiitrtet,'  tod  the  *  Subecriber*'  Agreement,'  toge- 
ther with  certii&catei  of  the  deposit,  tt  the  proper  officee,  of 
the  lubeoription  oontrads,  plans,  leetions,  and  books  of  refer* 
ence.  When  the  oertifieate  has  been  obtained,  the  proaiotera 
tuj  use  the  name  of  the  companr  *  registered,'  maj  have  a 
oomroon  seal,  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  registered  name, 
and  may  enter  into  contracts,  conditionally  upon  the  passing  of 
the  act,  for  the  eiecution  of  woriis,  for*  the  supply  of  storeBy 
or  for  My  other  necessary  purpose  of  the  company. 

Subject  to  these  conditions  the  companies  must  comply 
with  the  standing  orders  of  both  Honeca  of  Parliament,  and 
apply  for  bilU  to  mcorporate  them  and  authorise  thmr  under- 
takings. 

In  the  iession  of  1S40  BO?erd  aels  were  passed  aflectii^ 
lailways.  The  first  (9  k  10  Vict,  e.  30)  introduced  an  im- 
proved method  of  efieicting  the  deposits  of  moneys  required  by 
the  standing  orders  of  Paniaraent,  tobe  deposited  by  the  8ttl>> 
icribers  to  undertakian ;  and  grantinff  the  prJTile^  of  de- 
positing Exchequer  Bills  and  other  pnblic  seomrities  mstead  of 
money.  This  act  waa  rendered  necessury  on  account  of  the 
ffreat  inoonvenience  susuined  by  the  promoters  of  inilwaT 
bills  and  by  the  public,  from  la^ge  sums  of  money  behig  sud- 
denly  withdrawn  from  the  money  market  which  were  locked 
up  unprofitsbly  in  the  hands  of  tne  accountant-general  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  were  not  very  readily  mvested  in  go- 
vernment securities. 

The  second  (9  &  10  Vict.  e.  28)  facilitated  the  disaolo- 
tion  of  railway  companies  which  had  not  on  the  8rd  of  July, 
1846,  obtained  acts  of  parliament  to  authorise  their  under- 
takings, and  prescribed  the  form  and  arrangemeDts  ander 
which  such  dissolution  should  be  effected. 

The  third  is  an  act  for  constituting  Commissionen  of  Rail- 
ways, which  transfers  to  the  commissionen  to  be  appomted 
all  the  powera  and  duties  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  commission  is  to  oonrist  of  a  president, 
with  a  salary  of  20001.  a  year,  two  paid  commissioners,  with 
salaries  of  1500/.,  and  two  un)Niid  commissioners.  The  presi- 
dent and  the  two  unpaid  commissioners  will  be  qualified  to 
•it  in  Parliament ;  but  the  two  paid  commissionen  will  be  dis- 
qualified. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  power  of  the  Railway 
Department  they  are  to  examine  and  report  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  any  railway  or  proposed  railway,  which  shall  be 
specially  referred  to  them  for  their  opinion,  by  Her  Majesty 
or  by  either  House  of  Parliament.  And  authority  b  given 
them,  for  that  purpose,  to  inspect  and  surrey  any  propoaed 
fine  of  rulway,  with  all  the  powen  possessed  by  the  offioen 
engaged  in  the  Ordnance  Surrey,  and  to  charge  the  expenses 
to  the  prorootera.    (9  &  10  Vict  c.  105.) 

Two  other  acts,  ihoiwh  not  directed  peculiarly  to  railways, 
may  here  be  cited.  By  one  the  ancient  law  of  deodaads 
was  abolished  (9  &  10  Viet  c.  62) ;  and  b^  the  other  a  mode 
of  recovering  compensation  where  death  is  caused  by  acci- 
dents, is  established.  In  such  cases  an  acdon  may  be 
brought  by  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  deceased, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  husband,  parent,  and  child  ;  and 
the  damages  which  may  be  recovered  from  the  parties  by 
whom  the  accident  was  caused,  are  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  several  parties  in  such  shares  as  the  jury  shall  direct. 
(9  &  10  Viet.  c.  99.)  This  is  assuredly  a  wise  amendment 
of  the  law,  as  It  substitutes  a  compensation  to  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  for  a  deodand  upon  the  engine  or  carriage, 
which  is  paid,  as  cliance  may  determine,  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  or  to  the  crown. 

l^ese  are  the  several  statutea  relating  to  railways ;  and  a 
fbw  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  their  general  opera- 
tion and  the  proceedings  which  have  been  adopted  foreairying 
Into  effect  their  provisions.  It  has  ah«ady  been  stated  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1844,  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Bnard  of  Trade  was  constituted.  lu  general  object  was  to 
enforce  the  proviriuns  of  that  and  other  acts,  and  to  report  to 
Parliament  its  own  proceedings,  the  progreas  of  railway  com- 
munication, the  aecidenta  which  occurred,  and  other  matten 
which  come  within  its  cognitance.  Its  functions  were  origin- 
ally confined  therefore  to  the  general  supervision  of  railways 
already  authorised  by  Parliament ;  and  although  railway  bins 
were  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Railway 
Department  took  no  active  or  ostensible  part  in  reference  to 
nulway  achemes  about  to  bo  submitted  to  parliamentary  inves- 
tigation ;  bnt  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  a 
aclccf  comniitti*e  of  the  Hodse  of  Commons  in  1844,  the 
Board  was  itiiiruct^d  h^tht  Lords  of  Ihe  CNmimittee  of  Prirr 


Council  Jbr  Trade  to  i 

idl  railway  achcnea,  to  pnblish  1 

Gaxette,'  and  subsequently  to  m 

informadon  of  Pariiament    TUa  pfaa  of  «v 

schemes  out  of  ParKaascflt  waa  eel  aitegal 

cedent.     It  had  been  trM  hi  the  caaa  ef  i 

pe^  lines  to  Brighimi  in  1836;  aadin  r«ipeai  ef  the  sim* 

municatioo  between  London,  Doblin,  Edtabwfh  asnl  Claiaae, 

and  more  cxtenaavely  in  ragai^  te  the  railway  mtmmmkwtmm 

of  Ireland,  in  1897 ;  bet  this  was  the  im  mptAmmtt  tnm 

bad  been  aaade  of  a  aystamatie  inveatiaBliaa  of  sB  aiBv^v 

adiemes  by  a  govermaeoft  drpaitiaual»  in  astidftfiam  el  ma 

judgaaent  of  pariimnent.    The  tnwUfa  of  1M4  had  «• 

prasly  dedared  that  the  leporla  of  the 

wottla  in  no  aenaa  be  oanehiatve  af  the  ■ 


achemea  anbmitted  to  it,  bnt  that  they  ^ 

pariiament  marely  aa  aide  towarda  the  fen 

concloaiona  (5th  Report,  |k  zt.):  bat  the  , 

decisiooa  b  the  Gmtto,  and  the  aathoritativw 

its  proceedings  and  reporta  prodnoed  a  vety  i 

aon  that  it  bad  been  kveated  with  vnrii  g? 

than  it  really  possessed,  and  that  ita 

acknowledged  by  parliaaMst  aa  inrf.  'On  the 

pariiament,  however,  m  1846,  th«  opfaiiea  wm  ^wj  sm 

disoovered  to  be  erroneona,  and  oemnittteca  of  ike  II  oi  al 

Commons  proceeded  with  the  hiveatiaatiua  of  0m  ar««ri 

bilb  very  mnch  in  the  aame  nanafr  «  V  no  fvnorto  b^  ba>« 

referred  to  them  far  their  giudmitm.     In  wny  cwws  fksor  ^^ 

ciaions  may  have  been  mflneoeed  \w  the  reporta  oT  iW  Bam« 

bat  the  reports  themaalvea,  thoogh  aUy  wrkasB  and  ^hm  ^ 

the  higheat  value,  were  not  fsuJtd  epea  a 

tion  of  witnesses  and  a  fall  hcariaf  of  1 

that  account  did  notoblnn  soefa  cool 

elusive,  when  interests  of  aneh 

And  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  vndar  aa^  cira 

any  body  whatever,  leaa  atrongand  iHtsMuihis  alv  i 
ment  itself,  coold  at  that  time  have  withalnd  the  «■ 
influences  of  railway  eompenica  and  i 
events  this  experimeat  of  the  railway  dcawtowa  wm  •!. 
ndtted  to  be  a  lailare,  and  by  a  minvto  of  the  im  a  hi      «d 
Privy  ConncU  far  Trade,  of  the  10th  of  My,  IMA. 
Board  has  ance  dfaiaelod  its  attandon 
the  pubBo  aafaty  and  to 
haa  in  no  ease  pronoei 


At  ^ 


I  eC  mkBt  mSBty,  Uif 

mca.     Dmitf  the  wfa>^ 

nnpeMadrMsd  pMwm^  «# 

railway  bosuieaabeforaparKaaNBit,hntwtthoata»vsB«  Itwm 
the  goverament  it  waa  diapoacd  of,  hi  the  asnal  snaavr  W 
committees.     It  has  been  stated  thai  all  the  pevara  ef  t^ 


parative  merits  of  any  railway  aehemca. 
of  the  aeaaion  of  1846  then 


Railway  Department  of  the  Boaid  of  Tiwde  teve  hnew 

ferred,  by  a  recent  act,  to  the  Oummlasiawi  of 

and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  eaparimcat  afupiaf  a  vm 

the  merits  of  railway  schemes,  which  fmlcd  befaiw^  mbv  «^« 

be  revived;  but  oadcr  the  act  it  wiM  be  ceniMd  tesnrh  ta^ 

aa  nmy  be  spechdiy  referred  by  the  croww  or  either  Bmmm  ^ 

Parliament    The  dHBcnIty  which  esisted  hcfefw  in  i 

the  degree  of  antherity  which    prriiaainary 

raports  shoold  possem  will  remahi,  H  la  fearad,  aa 

ever.    Unless  the  reports  of  the  commissiBuats  he  i 

conclusive  of  the  mattera  referred  to  their 

intolerable  evil  will  exist  of  three  diachict  isve 

before  three  tribonak,  and  at  an  eneimeua  m 

promotera  of  railways.    The  decishms  of  the 

may  be  reversed  by  the  Commons,  whose  i 


not  aaeet  with  the  ooneerrenee  of  the  LavA ;  aai4 
three  inquirfea  a  bill  naay  be  lest  at  laiC    The  e^y 
avoiding  thia  evil,  which  waa  prodtterd  In  1M8  hr  ' 
sive  preliminary  iaqoiriea,  will  be  1 
the  investigation  of  the  eoewiheiwuf*  mm  \ 
reports  as  final  in  reference  te  those  facta,      ft 
sary,  alao,  that  their  imrairiea  shall  he  of  a 
Jodieial  character.  In  order  to  arcve  pofaHe  ( 

Prmcifilm  e^lVsf^  eatf  CmtUt  uifmm.^Vt^ 
sion  of  tfaeardde  RAttWAi,  pp.  M8.96I,  whlth< 
designing  of  a  railway,  it  is  shown  thai  the  ti 
perience  was  rather  to  lead  to  eeanemy  In  the  < 
railway  works  bjr  the  admhalan  ef  eani| 
dienta,  than  to  the  aacrMeeef  every  othrr< 
obtaining  of  a  very  level  raad.     In  the 
wnien  acta  nave  necn  ootmneo  amce  IS4 
modified  opiaions  of  englncefs  epon  Ma  paisi  fa 
thefreqMBtadopthmof  gradkwtaaf  I  hiM^  1  W  Ipa 
MM),  aad,  in  aavend  eaafs,  ef  aCII 
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eoMidmbl«Minasof  espeote  uiooBipirativeljr  9uy  cowitrtM, 
while  it  aUows  &•  Mndiietiiig  of  fmilwAyp  m  mmj  ctset 
tkroui^  dittrieti  which,  a  f«w  yean  lince,  would  have  been 
deoMed  ntteriy  unpraetioiblo.  The  Lvicwtsr  and  Carlisle 
■ad  CaledoDtan  railways,  pimg  through  a  mountainoiii 
coaatry  where,  notwithftandiag  the  introduction  of  grigantic 
«mrineerii^  works  to  improve  ttie  gradienli,  MTersl  long  and 
ileefi  slope*  ooeur,  are  esees  in  point.  On  the  Caledonian  line 
«epcciatly  vary  fiMWiidable  elopes  were  found  ineviuble,  those 
between  Beatloek  and  the  sammit  of  the  Clyde  pass,  a  dis- 
tsnce  of  nearly  14  miles,  averaging  1  in  97,  end  comprising 
n  asoent  of  1  in  76  for  H  >nil«>-  The  Tunbridge  Wells 
branch  of  the  fioath-Eastem  Railway  ia  another  ozample,  upon 
a  saadler  scale,  in  which  experience  has  proved  tbat  with 
aagiaM  M  soilable  constmction,  a  line  with  an  average  rise  of 
1  in  100  for  upwards  of  4  milea,  part  of  which  has  a  slope  of 
1  in  90,  and  which,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  difficult  nature  of 
the  country,  forms  a  oontiouous  series  of  curves  of  smaller 
iwdius  than  is  usual  upon  locomotive  lines,  mav  be  worked  in 
both  directions  with  speed,  safety,  and  reeuiarity.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Railway  Ikpartment  of  the  fioard  of  Trade  in 
1945  upon  projected  railways  in  the  Manchester  and  Leeds 
district  many  cases  are  cited  in  proof  of  the  assertion  '  that 
each  gradienU  as  were  fonaerly  thought  objectionable  are  now 
adopted  every  day  aa  a  matter  of  course ;  and  as  the  capabili* 
ties  of  the  locomotive  hare  been  enlarjped,  gradients  of  a  class 
which  would  have  been  considered  a  few  years  ago  altogether 
impracticable,  have  come  into  general  use.'  Among  the  cases 
cited  are  the  indiaed  planes  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway,  from  the  Euston  Square  station  to  Camden  Town, 
rising  in  some  parts  at  the  rates  of  1  in  66  and  1  in  76 ;  that 
by  which  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  ia  connected 
with  the  Victoria  station  at  Manchester,  rising  1  in  69  for 
1000  yatida  and  1  ia  49  for  640  yards ;  and  that  by  which  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  is  conducted  into  Gkisgow, 
with  a  slope  of  1  in  42  for  a  dtstanre  of  1^  mile ;  in  all  of 
which  the  useof  stationary  engines  and  ropes  had  been  either 
wholly  or  in  a  great  measure  discontioued,  it  being  found 
that  the  trauis  might  be  woriced  efficiently  and  more  con- 
ventently  by  locomotive  engtnea.  The  Lickey  incline,  on  the 
Birmingham  and  Gleucesler  Railway,  ia  likewise  referred  to 
as  *■  a  conclusive  proof  that  a  gradient  of  1  id  9H  for  a  length 
of  2  miles  3  chains  may  be  worked  by  the  aid  of  an  engine 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  without  serious  inconvenience  to 
an  extensive  trsffic ;'  and  aa  '  a  proof  that  auch  an  incline  may 
be  descended  without  danger  by  the  foroe  of  gravitjr,  reaulated 
by  the  action  of  breaks/  In  reference  to  curves  it  is  observed 
in  the  saom  Report  that  practical  experience  has  led  to  a 
simibu'  modification  of  the  vtews  formerly  entertained .  '  The 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railwav,*  observes  the  Report,  '  pre- 
sents an  inataace  of  a  line  which  is  almost  one  continued  suc- 
cession of  curves,  of  ^rety  degree  of  curvature,  ap  to  8  chains 
radius,  and  with  ateep  inclines,  being  workcp  with  economy 
and  safety  ;  and,  among  other  oases,  there  are  upon  the  Man- 
Chester  and  Leeds  Railway  two  curves  of  10  chains  (220 
yards)  radius, '  away  from  anv  station,  and  in  a  gradient  of  1 
HI  82,  over  which  their  trains  have  been  worked  for  upwarda  of 
four  yean,  without  the  alightest  accident  or  practical  incon- 
venience.' Special  prpcautiona  are,  however,  adopted  to  pre- 
vent danger ;  the  engine-drivers  being  warned  by  inscribed 
boards  at  the  ride  of  the  railway  to  Aut  off  their  steam  on 
approaching  the  curves  referred  to. 

As  connected  with  the  design  of  a  line  of  railway  we  may 
further  observe,  that  mafaee'Crouiitffi  have  been  allowed 
much  more  extensively  in  recent  railway  acts  than  in  those  of 
1836  and  the  yeara  immediately  following.  For  some  yean 
after  the  great  period  of  railway  apeculation  in  1836  and  1837 
the  degree  of  nneenainty  which  yet  remmned  respecting  the 
remunerative  character  of  railways,  combined  with  the  enor* 
moiis  excess  in  tlie  cost  of  most  of  the  Ihics  in  progress  above 
the  parliamentary  catimatea,  and  with  some  other  drcom- 
•taacea,  almost  put  a  aiop  to  the  commeocement  of  any  new 
schemes ;  and  when  at  length,  In  the  sessions  of  1842  and 
1843,  symptoms  of  revival  beguk  to  appear,  the  new  schemes 
brought  forward  were  awstly  under  a  guarantee  from  some 
established  ooi^paay,  and  were,  almost  without  exception,  dis- 
tinguished by  lisatures  calculated  to  reduce  the  coat  of  con- 
atruction ;  such  as  haviag  only  a  ringle  track,  and  the  reduo- 
tioa  of  the  earth-worka  by  the  adoption,  as  above  explained, 
of  compazatively  steep  gnidieats.  This  peculiarity,  by  keeping 
abe  level  of  tha  railway  aearsr  to  the  aalural  surfiioe  of  the 
led  neoaanrily  to  the  asore  frequent  use  of  aurfaee- 


tfaa  aooaony  of  oonstmetlMi  aimed  at 
would  have  been  neutralised  if,  at  must  often  have  happened 

had  to  bo 


in  a  level  cjoaatojf,  the  reada  craaaiBg  the  railway  ] 
raised  or  lowered,  and  passed  by  means  of  bridses.  These 
principlea  of  cheap  oonatruction  were  very  closely  canvassed 
m  1843,  In  a  warm  pariiamentary  oonteit  upon  the  bill  for  the 
Northampton  and  Peterborough  braach  from  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway ;  and  having  been  sanctioned  by  pariia^ 
ment  in  that  case,  were  aoon  applied  to  several  other  lines, 
for  which  acts  were  obtained  in  1844  and  1845.  Most  of  the 
lines  thus  projected  for  woriting  with  a  single  track  either 
have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  doubled,  the  increase  of  traffic 
having  proved,  in  many  cases,  sufficient  to  render  such  a  mea* 
sure  necessary ;  but  their  other  peculiarities  remain,  and  have 
been  larcely  imitated  in  the  new  linea  saactioaed  in  1846, 
upon  which  surface-crossings  are  very  numerous.  Wherever 
this  mode  of  crossing  is  allowed,  the  ^tes  are  kept  shut  acroaa 
the  road,  excepting  when  opened  by  an  attendant,  ao  that  die 
danger  oocarioned  to  trains  upon  the  railway  Is  exceedingly 
slight. 

PermanaU  Wm,—lu  the  eonatmctioB  of  the  vpper  wof%a 
of  a  railway,  to  which  this  name  is  given,  more  extended  ex- 
perience appeara  to  be  leading  eogineera  to  a  greater  nni« 
Ibrmity  of  practice  than  prevailed  when  the  P.  C.  artldc^ 
which  treats  of  this  subject  hi  pp.  264-266,  was  written.  The 
plan  of  aflbrding  continuoua  support  to  the  rails  by  means  of 
longitudinal  6mber  bearings,  although  still  adhered  to 


tlm 


Mr.  BraacI,  and  employed  upon  lines  in  connexion  with 
Great  Western  railway,  aapean  to  have  lest  favour  with  somo 
pogineera ;  it  being  found  Uiat  their  use  involves  some  loss  of 
engfine-power,  probably  from  the  greater  yielding  of  the  ready 
occasioned  or  favoured  by  the  actual  ligbtness  oif  the  rails  as 
«*omnared  with  those  which  are  aupported  at  intervals  only, 
and  by  the  comparative  weakness  of  their  fona.  This  pecu- 
liarity haa  been  ingeniously  turned  to  sdvantage  by  Mr.  Brunei 
in  the  descending  track  in  the  Box  turniel,  upon  the  Great 
Westenii  railway,  which  occure  upon  a  slope  of  1  in  100.  By 
substituting  for  the  ordinary  rail  a  comparatively  thin  plate  of 
iron,  the  inner  edge  of  which  rests  upon  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  felt,  he  has  produced  a  road  in  which  the  yielding 
character  attributed  to  the  longitudinal  timlier  construction  ia 
increaaod  to  such  a  degree  as  to  act  aa  a  constant,  though 
slight,  retardation  to  the  trains  running  down  the  line.  A 
road  laid  upon  longitudinal  timben  api>ean  also  to  be  more 
difficult  to  pack  or  keep  to  the  true  level  than  another ;  and 
the  working  of  the  trains,  combhied  with  the  effect  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  csuses  the  connexion  between  the  rails 
and  the  timbera  to  work  loose.  Much  evidence  both  for  and 
aaainst  this  construction  of  road  was  laid  before  the  Gauge 
Commissionen,  from  which  we  gather  tbat  the  comparative 
smoothness  and  quictnem  ensured  bv  it  do  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  engiiieera,  afford  sufficient  advantages  tocoonterbalsnoe 
its  defects.  On  the  Hull  and  Selby  f  narrow  gauge)  line, 
which  waa  partly  laid  upon  longitudinsl  timben  and  partly 
upon  transverse  wooden  sleepen,  a  good  0{MM>rtunity  wsa 
afforded  for  comparing  the  two  plans ;  and  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Gray,  who  was  formerly  locomotive  superintendent  upon 
that  line,  shows  a  decided  preference  for  the  croas-aieepera. 
He  observes  that  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
rail  in  perfect  contact  with  the  longitudinal  timbers;  that 
they  require  to  be  pressed  upon  tlie  timber  with  a  constant  prea* 
sure  nearly  equal  to  that  coming  upon  them  during  the  passage 
of  a  train  ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  pressure,  which 
is  unattainable  by  any  mode  of  fastening  now  in  use,  water 
p;ei9  in  between  the  rail  and  the  timl)6r  in  wet  weather,  and 
IS  forced  out  with  ereat  violence  daring  the  passage  of  an 
engine ;  each  wheel  forcing  it  out  against  the  opposite  one, 
*  I  have,'  says  Mr.  Gray,  *  seen  the  engine  going  out  almost 
as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  and  before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
you  could  scaroely  see  a  dean  spot  on  it.'  He  further  states 
that,  having  been  told  by  an  engine-driver  that  bis  wbeda 
slipped  more  upon  the  longitudinal  timbera  than  upon  the 
crom-aleepera,  he,  though  incredulous,  tried  it  himself  one 
frosty  morning,  and  found  that  after  the  engine  slipping  so 
much  upon  a  level  part  of  the  road  which  was  laid  apon  lon- 
gitudinal dmbera  as  to  lead  him  to  fear  that  the  train  would  be 
onable  to  ascend  an  incline  of  16  feet  per  mile  which  it  was 
approarhing,  he  found,  on  reaching  the  incline,  which  was 
laid  with  cross-sleepen,  that  the  slipping  cessed,  and  the 
engine  *  went  up  like  an  arrow.*  The  slipping  re-commenced 
on  reaching  another  portion  of  road  laid  on  longitudinal  tim- 
bers, and  again  stopped  on  reachiag  the  cross-sleepen.  Upon 
i  the  Croydon  railway,  which  waa  originally  bud  with  loogUa- 
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doeble-T-nul;  andtlie  vciglubiekloai  Urn  than  70or  76ihiL 
nr  janL  la  ione  enn  heavier  raik  have  beeo  oaed ;  the 
Wviert  yet  CBi|JoTcd,  we  beliere,  being  thoae  hud  on  the 
GfvM  Soatheni  aad  Wcrteni  (of  Ireland)  lUilwmj,  between 
Dablin  end  Carlew,  by  Sir  John  Macneill,  which  weigh 
90  Ibe.  to  the  jaid.  Tbefe  rub  howerer  are  hod  io  a  po> 
ealiar  method  of  Mecneill*e  invention,  which  was  fint  tned 
on  the  Dublin  and  Droghcda  Railway,  and  in  which  the  me 
of  caeMaetal  chain,  keys,  and  |ims  b  avoided,  the  nob  being 
connected  with  the  sleepefs  in  a  aMire  (fireet  «id  simple  man- 
ner, which  b  stated  to  he  highly  fiivoonble  to  seonrity  and 
amoothnem  of  motion. 

While  Umgitodinal  bearings  of  timber  have  lost  fiivoor, 
fiansvene  wooden  steepen,  whidi  were  fonneriy  regarded 
nlber  as  temporary  substitntes  for  stone  blocks  upon  embank- 
ments and  pboes  where  sinking  might  be  expected,  than  as  a 
permanent  means  of  support  for  the  rslb,  have  be«»i  brooght 
Into  very  extensive  nae,  and  are  considered  by  manv  to  afird 
the  best  kiad  of  foundation.  The  ease  with  which  they  are 
laid,  the  oomparstively  small  depth  of  baUast  which  they  ra> 
qaire,  and  their  eiBdency  in  keeping  the  line  in  gauge,  or 
preserving  the  parallelism  of  the  raib,  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
rangement of  level,  favour  their  use ;  while  the  adoption  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  protective  orooeaMs  noticed  under 
TiMBCB,  Pbssbkvatiov  or,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  682,  removes  the 
objections  arising  from  the  natural  tendencr  of  the  materbl  to 
decay.  The  permanent  way  of  the  Sooth  Eastern  Railway, 
hud  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Cobitt,  b  an 
excellent  example  of  the  cross-sleeper  oonstnictioo,  which  has 
been  imitated  in  rebying  the  Croydon  line,  and  upon  some 
other  railways.  A  minute  account  of  thb  permanent  way, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Pope  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  £o- 
gineen,  wm  printed  in  the  '  Civil  Engineer's  and  Ardiitect*s 
Journal,'  for  June,  1842,  pp.  200-202,  which,  as  well  as  a 
shorter  notice  in  the  *  Raiiwav  Chronide'  for  1846,  p.  399, 
b  illustrated  b^  engravings  of  the  mechanical  detaib.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  thb  construction  b  the  use  of  steepen 
of  a  r^lar  triangular  section,  9  feet  long,  114  inches  broad, 
and  7  mches  deep,  formed  by  aawing  square  baulks  of  Baltic 
fir  diagonally  into  four  pieces.  These  are  laid  with  the 
broadest  fbt  surface  (the  base  of  the  triangle)  uppermort,  the 
double  slope  of  the  under  side  constituting  a  form  admirably 
adapted  for  beddrag  itself  well  in  the  ballast.  The  chain, 
which  are  of  a  pattern  patented  by  Messn.  Ransome  and 
May,  of  Ipswich,  are  of  a  shape  well  devised  for  ensuring 
sound  casting,  and  obtuning  the  greatest  strength  from  a 

E'ven  weight  of  iron,  and  liave  a  single  projecting  rib  or 
ittrem  in  the  centre  of  each  cheek  or  jaw ;  and  those  used 
for  the  intermedbte  points  of  support  are  secured  to  the 
sleeper  by  two  pins,  one  at  eadi  end,  the  holes  to  receive 
them  being  formed  sJtemately  on  opponte  sides  of  the  medial 
line  of  toe  chair  and  sleeper,  that  the  driving  of  the  pins  may 
have  the  least  possible  tendency  to  split  the  sleeper.  The 
joint-chain  however,  or  those  which  are  used  at  the  kmction 
of  two  lengths  of  rul,  have  three  instead  of  two  boles  to 
receive  the  fastening  pins,  which  are  trenaib  of  compressed 
oak,  6  inches  long,  and  tapering  from  IJ  inch  to  It  mch  in 
diameter.  The  cavity  in  the  cliair  b  so  contrived  that  the 
nil  shall  only  touch  it  at  two  p<Nnts,  the  base  and  the  top  of 
the  cheek  or  jaw,  in  order  that  the  true  angle  of  obliquity  of 
the  rail,  and  ita  steadlnem  in  the  chair,  may  not  be  afiected 
by  any  trifling  trregularitr  of  shape ;  and  the  rails  are  secured 
In  their  place  by  kevs  or  compressed  fir.  Upon  tbe  South* 
Eastern  line  the  rails  weigh  70  lbs.  per  vard,  the  ordinary 
chain  20  lbs.  each,  and  the  joint-chain  28  lbs. ;  and  the  chain 
and  sleepen  are  placed  at  an  atetape  dbtance  of  8  feet  from 
each  other,  though  the  first  chair  from  the  joint,  in  each  di- 
^%ction,  b  pbced  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  6  inches  to  2  feet 
5  Inches,  while  the  intermediate  space  b  divided  into  three 
equal  parts.  Upon  the  Crovdon  line  raib  of  76  lbs.  to  the 
yani  are  used,  with  intermediate  chain  of  21  lbs.,  joint-ehain 
of  88  lbs.,  and  six,  instead  of  (ivt,  sleepen  to  the  15-feet  rail. 
In  a  communication  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  to  the 
Inatltution  of  Ciril  Enfrtneen  on  the  I4th  of  January,  1848, 
and  reported  in  the  *  Athenaum '  for  that  year,  p.  72,  a  kind 
•r  hollow  or  tububr  key  of  wrooght^nm,  made  to  perm 


as  thqr  cost  from  BLmlCLptr  IQOS  (af 
Bsed  in  a  asile  of  nihsny  wbh  4mim 
8  feel  apart),  the  cxnenae  af  i 
item.    The  hollow  mm  keya 
tried  with  sue 
Warwick  and 

In  addition  to  the 
siooen,  already  referred  to. 
pousal  for  its  infonnatio 
railway  engineering,  the 
the  reports  gives  m  the  'Ovfl 
Journal,'  of  Mr.  Yigmdea  s 
of  civil  engineering  at  Un 
whidi,  reported  m  tbe  number  for 
318,  relate  aolely  to  the 
railways. 

Gaijfe, — It  has  been 
the  gauge,  or  width  of  track, 
cbeirt^  railway,  which 

other  Inies,  was  copied  from  sosae  of  tbe  cwiliui  nAwsw 
the  North  of  Enafamd,  where  a  width  of  4  foct  ^ 
been  found  amply  ■"^^'■^•■^t  for  mineral  tnA 
does,  bytbeprqjectionofthebody  overihewl 
carriages  lo  the  foil  as  large  as  any 
roads.    That  railw^  was  in  a  great 

it  waa  determined  by  what  power  la  work  ic«  aa  dmi,  n2^i«a 
practical  experience  mbht  knve  bees  daed  m  fswaTef  mr 
suflkaencyofthewidthfor  theuBeonnrinamiii  eayn^  :s« 
gauge  appean  to  have  been  aeleded  on  etbcr  giwnia*  m.d 
without  reference  to  the  motive  power.  Soon,  howew.  arj^ 
the  sncoessfol  application  of  loeoasolive  ragmu  aatW  m^^ 
ment  of  a  high  rate  ofsnffd,  snaafilm^im»anbma  hifun  m  w 

felt  firom  the  want  of  sufficient  mace  for  cJeuui^amdwpmnH 
the  machmenr  as  then  armmed,  aad,  aa  the  cmie  b  mmlw 
pot  bt  Mr.  Skbey,  m  hb  *  Hbtorr ^d  Fi nsf  irn^^m  E^'- 
way  System,  illustrated  by  the  Svidcnee  given  hsdarv  t^ 
Ga^ge  Coounbsion,'  *  it  became  a  fovourim  idm  wish  mvy 
engine-builders,  that  a  few  additional  mckm  m  the  n'^' 
wouM  uicrease  the  power,  aad  in  every  way  madi  anftiH^  Uir 
loooasotive  ;*  while  *  others,  coosidciing  tbm  sB  1m^«sv« 
must  eventually  coounnnicate,  applied  thcmaehva  •»  mmvi-S' 
ing  the  enguie  and  adapting  It  to  the 
*  even  up  to  the  preaent  day,  the  quustam  is. 


be  adapted  to  the  gange,  or  the  gauge  lo  the 
The  rsilways  which  were  piojected  in 


Urerpool  aa 
gauge,  and  the  same  was  at  first 
Weatera  railway,  which,  as  oriwfamlly 


with  tbe 

fartfieG-m 

^  1«».  »» 

by  a  junction  with  tlia  1 
ham  line  a  few  miles  from  London.  Aa,  howevet,  b  m  c- 
an  entirely  new  district  of  country,  and  one  in  which  ( 
of  a  very  superior  order  were  attaianble.  It 
upon  the  reoommendatioo  of  Mr.  Brand,  «o 
pendent  entrance  into  London,  and,  fay  tk 
wider  gauge,  to  aim  at  a  hiaher  degree  of  speed,  Mfoty  ■-« 
accommodation  than  anj  other  line  could  aftirA.  Itwwtl-i 
believed  that  each  mam-tnmk  railway  would  eommnae  w  * 
great  meaaure  independent  of  every  other,  amd  ihtufoi  i  i^ 
no  serious  diflkulties  would  aibe  from  the  divcns^  of  psm- 
and  Mr.  Brunei  oonoeived  that  by  the  uduplhm  oTaga^e  ■  * 
feet  instead  of  that  of  4  feet  84  tochoa,  ha  ahanMhr^to.H 
placing  the  bodies  of  the  eaniages  he tweeni—d  of  < 


wheats  (a  construction,  we  may 

tried,  and  againit  which  90991m 

uij^),  to  save  friction  by  the  empleymaBt  of  Imyer  w( 

without  throwing  the  centra  of  gravity  highur  thna  in 

naiy  rulwapr  carriag 

greater  stability  and  ai 

atde  to  convey  stage 

riages  upon  low  trades,  by  1 

wbeeb;  that  he  should  obtain  focilitios  for  tta  MopttM  • 

larger  and  more  powerful  enginca  than  hnd  su  yut  bsn  ^ 

upon  any  railway ;  and  thus,  by  a  eambinalimi  uT  1 

facilities,  be  able  lo  take  advapt^ga  of  thu  1 

the  line  for  the  attabmeot  of  very  high 
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MID  Up  their  concluiiaof  npoo  thb  held  by  tM  ^ 
belief  Uut  no  method  had  been  propoted  to  then  *  which  if 
CBlcttlaled  to  remedy  m  an^  important  deforce  the  ineottve- 
aicooes  attending  a  break  o(  gauge.* 

In  reference  to  the  policy  of  eatabliahfaig  onilbrmitjr  of 
gange  throughout  the  country,  the  comraianonera  expreti  their 
Qooviction  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  if  alepa  cannot  be 
taken  to  remore  the  ezistinff  eril  of  divernty,  it  aMwan  at 
least  imperative  that  the  wider  spread  of  the  evil  ahoold  be 
jveTented.  The  question,  as  applied  to  the  existing  state  of 
thmea  in  this  country,  involTes,  they  observe,  not  only  the 
COMdermtion  of  the  reUtive  length  of  the  lines  laid  on  the 
twodifeent  systems  which  now  remain  in  England,  'the 
eomparative  mechanical  effidency  of  each,  the  general  supe- 
riority of  one  over  the  other,  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  country,  and  the  possibility  as  well  as  the  policy  of  a 
flange,  but  alto  the  pecuniary  means  of  effecting  it.'  Another 
▼iew  of  the  sulgect  relates  to  the  expediency  of  laying  addi- 
tional rails  to  enable  carriages  suitable  tor  both  gauges  to  run 
upon  the  same  line,  a  plan  attended  with  several  difficulties, 
but  which  is  expected  to  be  adopted  in  some  places  where, 
under  present  arrangements,  the  two  gauges  will  intermingle. 
The  difficultjr  of  keepbg  such  a  donbte^auge  road  in  repair 
would  be  serious,  and  the  complication  mtroduced  at  pomts 
and  croasings  would  be  veiy  likely  to  occasion  aecidenta.  If 
done  in  the  cheapest  way,  b?  the  addition  of  a  third  rail  only, 
carriages  of  both  gauges  could  not  be  safely  used  in  one  train, 
because  the  centre  of  traction  would  not  be  the  same,  while 
if  two  additional  rails  were  used  the  expense  would  be  gj««t, 
and  the  complication  would  be  still  further  increased.  This 
point  was  illustrated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Har- 
ding, who  showed  b>  a  diagram  that  while  at  a  junction 
between  two  railways  of  ordinary  construction,  with  two  tracks 
each,  there  are  only  six  crossings  or  intersections  of  the  rails, 
the  number  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  supple- 
oientarv  rails  to  each  track,  to  twenty^hi.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  in  the  evidence  that  great  uconvenience  would 
attend  the  use  of  carriages  of  diferent  widths  on  the  saara 
liae  from  the  circumstance  that  the  station-platforms  made  to 
soit  the  broad  would  be  too  far  off  from  the  nannow  carriages. 

With  reference  to  the  question,  so  important  in  connexion 
with  the  suggested  enforcement  of  uniformity,  as  to  what  is 
the  best  ^uge,  the  commissionen  discuss  first  the  question  of 
eomparative  s^ety,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert 
hereafter ;  and  respecting  which  the^  report '  that  as  regards 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  no  preference  is  due,  with  well- 
vroportioned  engines,  to  either  gauge,  except  perhaps  at  rtry 
high  velociUes,'  where  they  *  think  a  preference  would  be 
due  to  the  broad  guage.'  As  regards  tne  relative  accommo- 
dation and  convenience  for  passengers  and  goods,  they  con- 
sider that  the  narrow-gauge  carriages  affording  seats  for  three 
persons  abreast  in  the  first-dam,  and  four  in  other  carriages, 
•re  nther  preferable  to  the  broad-gauge  Tehides,  which 
eoatain  four  and  six  persons  respectively  in  similar  cases, 
because  passengers  usually  like  to  sit  where  they  can  look 
out  at  the  window.  Privacy  is  provided  for  in  some  broad- 
cange  carriages  by  a  partition  in  the  middle,  by  which  the 
large  compartments  for  eight  passengers  eneh  are  subdivided 
bito  two  for  four  each.  *  Until  lately  tne  broad-gauge  carriages 
were,'  the  report  observes,  *  altogether  more  commodious 
than  those  of  the  narrow-gause  ;  l^t  recentiy  carriages  have 
been  introduced  on  several  of  the  narrow-gauge  lines  nearly 
as  lofty  as  those  on  the  broad-gauge,  and  equally  commodious." 
The  evidence  as  to  the  comparative  ease  and  smoothness  of 
the  motion,  which  is  affocted  by  many  other  drcumstances 
than  the  width  of  gauge,  was  very  contradictory ;  but  upon 
the  whole  the  commissioners  believed,  from  personal  obser- 
Tation,  that  at  the  higher  velocitiea  the  motion  is  usually 
anmother  on  the  broad  gauge.'  For  merchandise  and  mineral 
tmAc  the  chief  bearing  of  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
narrow  gauge,  small  waggons  bdng  generally  preferred  for 
meeting  the  cootingendes  of  a  fluctuating  timmc,  in  which  it 
ia  frequenUy  necessary  to  send  waggons  partiall v  laden ;  and 
■bo  fbr  the  conveyance  of  sroods  which  are  liable  to  injury 
from  pressure.  In  both  kmos  of  trai&c  small  vehiclea  (com- 
pirativdy  smaU,  we  should  say,  the  ordinary  narrow-gauge 
waggona  bdncr  much  larger  than  those  used  on  common  roads) 
appear  to  be  found  most  ooovcniettt  and  economical.  Wit- 
nesnes  from  the  mineral  districts  especially,  *  state  that  the 
•mailer  waggon  can  be  more  easily  handled  and  can  be  taken 
along  sharper  cnrves  than  would  he  suited  to  a  broader  wag- 
gun ;'  and  are  therefore  more  suitable  where,  aa  is  often  the 
case  in  sn^h  districts,  the  hnktu  nature  of  the 
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of  nilways  would  justify  the  attempting  of  a  kigkrr  -mw  / 

■ribfe  even  mpam  ite  i^- 


ibtleas  oontribote  to  this  reault ; 
ptoapective   mp 

would  oeofirm  the  ckim  of  the  advoeatea  of  i 
to  the  power  of  incrsasing  their  speed  bsyesid 
limit,  it  may  be  ouestkmed  whether  the  pnaint  c 

Id  justify  tk 
speed  than  has  been  shown  to  be  pomib 
row  gauge.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  i 
the  comroisnoners  show  that  the  coat  lor 
masonry,  permanentpway,  tuni*tahles,  &c..  most  be 
on  the  wioe  than  the  narrow  gauge  ^  thai  the  cost  ef  ca  ;  - 
tenanoe  must  also  be  somewhat  greater ;  aftd  ihsa  tW  i-w 
outlay  for  engines  and  carriages  is  ailectrd  in  hke  way  b^  vm 
increase  of  width.  Uow  far  this  is  compensated  bj  t>«  & 
creased  power  of  the  engines  and  capacity  of  the  carriacvft  : 
is  very  dificult  to  aaoertain  ;  for  in  company  sotfrm«a*  •« 
working  expenses  obtained  from  difrrent  compmuM,  tiv  '.  - 
cumstances  are  found  to  be  so  diiforent  as  to  rtmdrx  it  i^f^ 
sible  to  dedfjoa  satisfoctory  informatieo  with  ntrkt  gufaw^ii 
to  the  economy  of  the  gausea.  By  oalcnlatnna  haar<  s|cn 
data  furnished  by  the  broaitgas^  advocatos  thrmachn.  i:^ 
commissioners  come  to  the  condusion  that  the  mfir  m  *- 
Great  Western  Bailvay  might,  if  that  line  wcrs  aisr-w  u 
the  narrow  gauge,  be  worked  ai  about  the  smoe  eTf—  ^r 
locomotive  power  as  at  pRsent ;  and  they  argwa  thsiu  * 
the  greater  tnink*lincs '  «f  rulway,  such  as  are  naw  in  i^^ 
tied  operation,  'a  superiority  were  doe  to  the  brawd-g*«» 
system,  that  superiority  would  be  leas  for  linen  ««t  »»  hr  ..  - 
structed  of  a  smdler  aasount  of  tnffic ;'  so  that  ^  if  ih»  j.-^- 
ference  were  given  to  the  wurow  gauge  lor  the  cxasKing  .  ■•«. 
that  system  would  be  still  ukmv  entitled  to  the  |jefium»  .  .- 
the  railways  of  smdler  traffic  to  which  we  look  terwarl 

After  enumerating  the  severd  oondusioos  alrody  v"-  '^ 
the  commissioners  obeerve  that,  *  ostccoiing  the  «}m-u?  « 
of  the  highest  speed  of  express  traus  for  the  ernimi  ■■"     .a 
of  a  comtMuatively  smdl  number  of  pcraooa,  bowe««r  dr«.  m  .• 
that  may  be  to  them,  as  of  far  lem  moment  thaa  ihrt  of  atfarv  >< 
increased  convenience  to  the  general  coamcmd  cnfir«'  u«« 
consid.r  the  narrow  gauge  pi^eraUe  for  public  cnB*rfc«c««, 
and,  were  it  imperative  to  produce  unifonntty,  wvv^ii  t^itm 
Bsend  the  dteration  of  the  broad  to  the  nmiiiw  ^aiigs  .  «^ 
pecidly  taking  into  consideration  *that  the  caunft  c4   -.# 
tbrmer  at  present  in  work  is  only  374  miles,  while  ttet  ■«  '. 
latter  is  not  less  than  1901  milc-s  ;*  and  that  the  aiicrwri  ^ 
the  former  to  the  latter,  even  if  of  equd  length,  w%ui  av  •£« 
leas  costly,  as  well  as  the  less  difficult  oprmfwm,'      I.r 
question  of  an  intormediato  gange  b  treated  v«gy  trwl. 
tne  Commissioners,  who  fdt  that  the  evidence  8<ii  ^  ^ 
the  efficiency  of  the  4  feet  6i  inches  ga«^,npafil«chEi^-  - 
and  Cootinentd  nilwnya,  waa  sudi  as  to  cwnaterhalawar  a  . 
theoreticd  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  coaiiy  darra-^'  i 
•  gwigo  of  6  feet,  6  feet  3  inches  (which«  opam  thr  rr*-^ 
memtation  of  the  Board  of  TnMle,  had  bren  piwaMWr 
termined  as  the  nationd  or  standard  gange  for  Indk  •^i  «•. 
5  feet  6  inchea,  or  6  feet,  which  latter  is  the  Isrgvst  dliWBV 
uow  advocated  by  any  not  directiy  interntod  m  t^*   * 
gauge.     They  computed  that  the  lotd  expense  ol*  d:#r  -«• 
then  existing  broad^auge  linea  to  the  nam 
the  alteration  or  sub^tution  of  locomotives  s 
would  not    mudi  exceed   1,000,00(WL  ;    and    thi^k 
ndther  recommend  such  an  diaratiun  at  the  pnhln  •  x .  ■ 
nor  conoeive  that  the  broad-gauge  mmpeniea  oowU  :*   . 
required  to  make  it  at  their  own  oast,  they  4d  nvuh  : 
*that  the  gauge  of  4  feet  84  inchea  be  decinRU    *% 
legislatore  to  fc«  the  puge  to  be  used  in  all  pobbr  ns   • . 
now  under  ooostnictioo,  or  herosAcr  to  be  cemMr^  .  -. 
Great  Britab ;'  that  no  subiequcnt  a'jenixm  «f  smA  g*.- 
be  permitted  without  the  consent  of  the  le<giaUt.tf« 
nseasurca  be  taken  to  oomfileto  the  gcnesal  duam  «/  mm-  • 
gauge  oosamunicatioQ  firom  the  north  of  Engiai  d    «■ 
sotttheiw  oaast ;  and  that  to  avoid  the  cvila  of  farwdu?^  ^  . 
at  the  junctions  to  ha  formed  by  new  lines  if  laid,  m  ^nr^^ 


ivotai  M  to  oMwi,  t»  «w  attiar  My.  toia.  tf  m»  vfi 
fiM»  Hill  II  IS  mtaiKKi»  ■**■!.  <to<M>»—taff 
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•ill  oompuiT,  ite  luifitnesa  appeara  «)vi»  more  strikmg.  The 
ninei  and  iron- works  in  that  diatrict  are  tisaally  ntnated  in 
narrow  Talleys  or  gullies,  in  which  sharp  cnnres  are  unavoid- 
able ;  and,  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  toe  country,  the  local 
tramways  are  usually  narrower  than  the  common  narrow  gaiigpe, 
and  aome  of  them  as  narrow  as  2  feet  8^  inches. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  gauge  CTidence  to 
tbe  practice  of  sending  passengers  through  from  end  to  end  of 
their  journey  wunout  change  of  carnage,  although  they  might 
have  to  pass  over  the  lines  of  different  companies.  Thoae 
witnesses  who  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  variety  of 
gauge  pleaded,  that  as  bnuichesand  connecting  lines  multiply, 
tbe  practice  of  running  carriages  through  most  of  necessity  be 
in  a  great  measure  discontinued.  The  evidence  of  Messrs. 
Brunei  and  Saunders,  the  engineer  and  secretary  of  the  Great 
Western  railway  company,  was  so  calculated  to  convey  an 
erroneous  impression  as  to  the  practice  of  the  other  great  com- 
panies in  this  matter,  as  to  call  forth  an  explanatory  pamphlet 
on  *  The  Origin  and  Results  of  the  Clearing  System,  which  is 
in  Operation  on  the  Narrow-Gauge  Railways ;  with  Tables 
of  the  Through-Traffic  in  the  year  1 846,'  in  which  it  is  observed 
that '  No  sooner  had  the  railways  which  extend  from  London 
to  Liverpool  been  completed  and  connected  in  1838,  than  it 
became  evident  that  arrangements  must  be  adopted  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  through*traffic,'  at  the  points  where  the 
three  railways  (then  under  different  managements)  joined,  so 
that  passengers  might  *  be  permitted  to  pcrtbrm  any  journey 
within  the  limits  to  which  continuous  communication  by  rail- 
way extended,  without  being  reouired  to  change  their  car- 
riage ;  and  that  *  a  similar  principle  must  pervade  the  arrange- 
ments for  working  every  description  of  tnrough-traffic  if  the 
public  were  to  be  conciliated,  and  the  resources  of  the  railway- 
system  developed  to  their  full  extent.'  The  importance  and 
at  the  Bttme  time  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  these  principles 
became  still  more  obvious  when  the  lines  extending  from 
Rugby  and  Hampton  to  York  were  completed.  For  some 
time,  nowcver,  dissensions  arose  between  the  different  compa- 
nies ;  it  vas  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  returns  of,  and  payment 
for,  the  use  made  by  the  several  companies  of  one  another's 
carriages  and  waggons  respectively,  and  some  of  them  *  came 
*  ;i  the  end  to  make  an  imucknowledgcd  use  ot  the  carriages 
and  waggons  of  others  to  an  extent  which  amounted  to  a  posi- 
tive grievance.'  Under  these  circumstances  it  occunred  ooth 
to  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  and  to  Mr.  K.  Morrison,  the  pre- 
aent  manager  of  the  Railway  Clearing-house,  that  a  remedy 
might  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  on  die 
principle  of  the  Clearing-house  by  which  the  business  of  the 
London  bankers  is  so  materially  facilitated.  [Bank,  P.C,  p. 
385.]  After  some  difficulties  the  proposed  system  was,  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1842,  brought  into  operation  on  the  railwsys 
extending  from  London  to  Darlington  in  one  direction,  and 
from  Manchester  to  Hull  in  another,  and  it  has  been  since 
adopted  by  the  companies  whose  lines  extend  from  Darlington 
to  Carlisle,  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  and  Scarborough ;  and 
from  Birmingham  to  Gloucester,  Birkenhead,  Liverpool, 
Fleetwood,  Lancaster,  and  Manchester.  *  In  a  few  months,* 
according  to  the  namphlct  above  c^uoted,  which  does  sot 
allude  to  the  probaole  further  extension  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, to  which  recent  events  leave  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon 
be  extended,  '  it  will  be  in  force  on  all  the  railways  included 
in  the  area  defined  by  a  line  passing  from  London  through 
Gloucester,  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  and  Glasgow,  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  returning  by  Berwick,  Newcastle,  Scarborough, 
Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Cambridge,  to  the  metropolis;  or,  in 
otlier  words,  on  all  the  narrow-gauge  railways  in  Great  Britain 
lying  north  of  the  Tliames,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
snort  lines  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area  just  de- 
acribed  ;  an  area  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  is 
only  prevented  from  extending  to  the  southern  parts  of  Eng^ 
land  by  the  intervention  of  a  differential  gauge.* 

The  fundamental  princiules  of  the  Clearing-house  sys- 
tem, the  regulations  fouooed  upon  « hich  are  very  rarely 
departed  from,  are,  that  passengera  shall  be  booked  through 
at  all  principal  stations,  and  conveyed  to  their  destination 
without  change  of  carriage ;  that  horses  and  cattle  be  in  like 
way  carried  through  without  change  of  conveyance,  and 
goods  without  being  shifted  or  re-assorted;  that  the  com- 
(wnies  respectively  shall  pay  a  fixed  rate  per  mile  for  such  car- 
riages and  niantoT'K,  not  their  own  property,  as  they  may 
im,  and  a  further  ^um  per  day  by  way  of  fine  or  demurrsge 
for  detention,  if  kept  beyond  a  prescribed  length  of  time ; 
aiul  thai  all  tnSl\v  sccounts  between  the  several  companies 
shall    pa«  through  the  Clearing-house.     Without  entering 


into  the  details  of  the  method  bf  whkk 

tained,  or  the  advantages  wiiicb  citlMr  haea  1 

pected  to  be  derived  Irom  the  sHahlishfTil  «f  tfds  a>aam 

the  ultimate  remit  of  which  wUl  be  to  give  to  att  tae  «». 

nected  railways  of  Great  Britain,  aa  6r  aa  i 

of  the  through-traffic,  the  charMlar  of  c 

on  a  uniform  system,  we  may  atate  that  the  1 

to  the  pamphlet  ahov  that  in  the  jtv  IMft,  617 

gera  were  conveyed  an  average  distanoe  of  146  siicn  mrt 

while  the  average  length  of  the  railways  mya^  wU#-h  u«> 

system  is  in  operation  beinsr  only  41  milei«  each  tintU»%  i* 

an  average  over  neariv  four  difiercnt  railwaja,  and  paasv^  a  «• 

junctiooa  or  pointa  of  eoovergenee;  and  that  la  an  n—  ^^ 

these  passengers,  fi9,765  railway  carriagaa  and  MU  aw»« 

with  private  carriagea  were  sent  throagfa.    Tbe  i 

show  that,  in  addition  to  the  veiy  large  mmber  of  i 

for  the  conveyance  of  coke,  coal,  and  other  wnexaia,  of  «:•- 

no  record  is  kept  at  the  Clearing  hnasr,  18Dj90(  wnry«  &> 

loaded  with  merohandise  were  aenl  thitmgh  in  n  ■«*«- 


genious  oontrivanoea  of  the  awttch  hind  are  m  nse«  whath  m 
appear  to  render  accidents  almost  imponiblev  an  ^  aa  tW  4 
tion  of  the  moveab'e  rails  is  ooneemed ;  but  one  tt  tbe  »< 
important  precautions  attending  their  use  is  that  now  grafts 
adhered  to,  of  making  all  sidiuga  and  croanncs  jmn  thv  tm 
line  in  such  a  wav  that  traina  must  prooerd  hM-kwnrd*  m  t^ 
to  enter  them.  By  turning  to  the  di^rssa,  /jqg.  1^  pw  z^ 
of  the  article  Railway,  P.  C,  and  icswaing  tho 
the  arrows  in  the  crossing  marked  e  /^  the  rea 
precaution  will  be  readily  understood.  Aa  the 
stands,  a  train  running  upon  either  line  meeCs  the  swctf  j 
and  is  therefore  liable,  if  they  should  be  ncrMicoteM/ 
placed,  to  be  turned  into  the  wrong  tiadu  with  im^ 
danger ;  but  if,  by  reveraing  the  pomtien  of  tho  serooK  *: 


-   I 


upper  track  in  the  diagram  be  appropriated  to  trafir 
from  eto  f,  and  the  Tower  to  traffic  rannta^  Ifom  j  to 
will  be  seen  that  (assuming  theswitchca  to  be,  as  tWv  tm 
are  in  such  situations,  of  a  self-acting  kind.  Oft  tho  ^rwtif't  t 
that  represented  at  Fig,  16,  upon  the  « 
being  turned  into  the  wrong  line,  the 
would  open  the  switch,  and  it  would 
without  danger.     In  order  to  enter  a 
laid,  the  train  must  run  on  past  tho  m 
brought  to  a  stand,  and  be  propelled  backoaids,  kf  se- 
the  motion  of  the  engine,  when  the  aoitrhca  are  psopeciy 
histed ;  but  the  trifling  inconvenience  and  delay 
by  this  manceuvre  is  amply  eompenfated  by  the 
curity  afforded  by  the  arrangement  to  the  Uaosit  «l  Iho 
nary  trains,  and  all  such  as  may  have  to  paas  the 
'       fe 


•*W^ 


considerable  speed.  The  last  few  mootha  bore 
or  three  alarming  accidents,  illustrative  of  the 
sidings  into  tho  main  line  so  as  to  meet  the 
Brighton,  Lewes,  and  Hastings  railway,  where,  aa 
at  first  but  a  single  track  for  tbe  greater  part  tk  tho  daaai 
such  an  arrangement  was  of  course  tneviuUo  ;  whMt  thm 
creasing  use  it  fast  or  express  trains  renders  it  h^^Mj 
ant  to  adopt  every  precantion  which  may  Wosen  dbe 
running  at  full  speed  through  stations  where  the  «o  of  mm 
and  sidings  is  neceawy.  Aocidenis  have  ou.«iod  tl 
tlie  rolling  of  carriages  from  a  siding  on  to  the  aaaio  Im^  \ 
the  action  of  wind,  or  from  some  oimt  cause,  and  therv  sf  • 
posing  passing  trains  to  dsoger ;  to  guard  agnia«  wh«a  m 
acting  chocks  have  been  introduced  in  aomo  asa^^ 
These  consist  of  pieces  of  bent  rail  or  other  iron  faor  ae  m»wss 
that,  while  they  may  be  turned  a»de  out  of  the  way  W  l 
wheels  of  a  carriage  which  is  being  puahed  mam  the  o^^ 
ia((«  has  pmaed,  amd  |e«^< 


they  rise  up  as  soon  as  the  oarriaffel 
from  rolling  back  towards  the  mam  liae^  eacrptini^  rnkz^  : 
are  hold  back  or  clear  of  the  rails  by  an  atlnndat,  hy  aw* 
of  a  lever  handle  similar  to  those  oaed  for  aiwln^g  ooisr  W^ 

Another  contrivance,  which   b   somitiini a   wAo^r  %  j 
aimilar  intention  to  the  above,  affords  the  power  of  l^nc  "^ 
tracks  as  are  often  required  at  stationa  to  croas  the  man     ^ 
for  the  conveyance  of  curiagea  and  wafgona  hvm  «■»  •—  , 
to  another,  without  in  any  war  intcrfcrinir  with  the  a.  > 
the  main  line.     It  consists  in  laying  tbe  rmla  ohic^  iumi    ^ 
tbe  crass  track  about  an  inch  above  tlic  levol  of  the  w*^  -r 
cutting  them  off,  of  coune,  a  little  short  of  the  points  •«  r  ■ 
section.     By  this  arrangement  tbe  flangos  of  a  ran  ^s   •    ■ 
poshed  along  the  cross  track,  mount  upon  and  loi*  «»^ 
rails  of  the  main  line,  supporting  the  ocioht  of  tho  4k-  ^• 
until  the  wbeeb  ag^in  reoch  the  clrvalcd  iwla  «<  tl»      « 
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brgely  and  inereftflngly  employed  for  pmokftr  tniBc,  it 
beinff  fMind  pvKticme  to  work  them  at  very  high  relocitiee. 
To  this  change  we  are  indined  to  attach  considerable  import- 
ance as  a  matter  of  safety,  since,  independently  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  road  by  throwing  an  eaormoos  weight  upon  a 
amgle  pah*  of  driving-wheels,  in  order  to  increase  thmr  adhe- 
sion, the  tendency  of  the  engine  to  a  dangeron  rodcing  motion 
at  high  speeds  b  ondoabCedly  often  increased  by  that  circum- 
stance ;  lor  if  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  weight  of  the 
machhie  be  thrown  upon  the  central  axle,  the  two  ends  will 
have  a  degree  of  play  upon  their  bearing  springs  which  maj 
allow  the  motion  we  refer  to  to  increase  ontil  the  engine  is 
thrown  off  the  line,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  has  been 
the  esse  in  one  or  two  aoddents  in  which  no  obvioas  csnse 
could  be  discovered  for  the  engine  leaving  the  rails.  There 
can  be  no  doabt  that,  with  an  equal  amonnt  of  adhesion,  a 
firmer  and  steadier  bearing  npon  the  rails  may  bo  obtained 
when  the  principal  weight  is  divided  between  two  axles  than 
when  it  is  thrown  upon  one.  The  necessity  for  mcreaaed 
iMwer,  calling  for  the  use  of  larger  boilera  and  cylinders,  is 
leading  to  the  very  general  abandonment  of  that  construction 
ef  engine  in  which  the  cylindera  aro  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  smoke-box,  and  the  machineTy  is  under  the  boiler;  and  a 
growing  preference  for  those  in  which  the  cylinden  are  fixed 
outside  the  framing,  and  the  power  is  conveyed  to  the  wheels 
by  external  cranks  and  connecting-rods.  Engines  in  which 
the  machinery  is  thus  arranged  may  be  greatly  enlarved  in  all 
thefa*  parts  without  raising  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  depth 
required  for  working  the  cranks  and  eccentrics  under  the 
boiler  being  saved ;  and  they  have  the  further  advantages  of 
ftr  greater  strength  in  the  axle,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
chinery being  easy  of  access  for  the  purpose  of  exammation 
and  repdr.  The  most  important  parts  of  the  mechanism, 
indeed,  may  be  examined  and  attended  to  while  the  engine  is 
nnninff ;  iron  foot-plates,  with  hand-rails,  being  constructed 
along  Uie  sides  of  the  frame  of  the  engine.  In  some  narrow- 
cauge  enffinea  bdlen  are  used  of  8  feet  9  inches  diameter, 
being  the  largest  dimension  that  the  gauge  will  alfow,  and  the 
aectional  fbrm  has  in  a  few  instances  been  made  slightly  el- 
liptical, the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipsis  bein^  placed  vertically, 
in  order  to  save  room ;  but  more  generally  increased  power  of 
venerating  steam  is  sought  by  lengthening  rather  than  en- 
larging the  diameter  of  the  boiler.  The  occurrence,  in  De- 
cember, 1845,  of  a  fatal  accident  on  the  Norfolk  railway,  with 
ffi  engine  on  the  recent  long-boiler  construction  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  led  to  much  discussion  on  the  meritt  of  this  kind 
of  engine ;  General  Paslcy  having  given  eridence  against  their 
iafety,  which  called  forth  a  reply  from  Mr.  Stephenson,  in 
whidi  he  denies  the  assertion  that  the  additional  leiugrth  of 
boiler  was  incAdent  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  farther 
end  from  the  fire-box,  and  states  that '  even  with  the  longest 
tube  yet  introduced  in  locomotive  engines,  the  temperature  at 
the  cnimney  end  has  been  found  suffident  to  melt  lead,  which 
ii  upwards  of  200  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler ;'  a  hd  which  indicates  that  locomotive-engine 
boildera  have  not  even  yet  attained  the  lensth  desirable  so  fkr 
at  the  economy  of  fuel  is  concerned,  although,  perhaps,  looking 
to  the  difllcnlnes  occasioned  by  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  metal,  they  may  have  reached  the  utmost  attainable 
length  with  the  present  construction  of  boiler.  Mr.  Ste- 
piienson  does  not  state  the  predse  length  to  which  he  has  ex- 
tended the  boiler;  but  General  Pasley  observed  that  in  his 
lone  engines  it  is  four  or  five  feet  longer  than  in  those  formerly 
need.  The  distance  between  the  hind  and  fore  axles  of  tm 
ngine  to  which  the  accident  happened  (a  six-wheeled  one), 
is   10  feet  6  inches ;    and  from  that  to  12  feet  9  inches 

Srhich,  in  bis  evidence  before  the  Gauge  Commissionen, 
r.  Stephenson  stated  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  long)  is  the 
length  of  bearing  of  most  recentiy  constructed  engines  for  the 
Barrow  gauge ;  while  A  feet  6  inches  was  the  length  of  bearing 
formeriy  employed  on  the  London  and  Birmiagham  railway, 
with  four-wneeled  engines,  though  it  has  been  extended  of 
late  to  about  7  feet.  Notwithstanding  the  ^reat  length  of 
bearing,  the  fire-boxes  of  the  long-boiler  engmea  refeiTed  to 
project  beyond  and  overhang  the  hinder  axle,  so  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  engine  is  abmit  as  much  beyond  the  length  of 
beving  upon  the  rails  "as  in  the  original  four-wheeled  engines 
of  the  Birmingham  line,  with  a  bearing  of  onl  v  6  feet  6  inches. 
Soeh  lafge  ami  powerful  engines,  by  which  it  is  antidpated 
that  a  speed  rivalling  that  olMained  on  the  broad-gauge  fines 
may  bo  safdy  attained,  are  necessarily  orach  heavier  thim  those 
of  the  older  coostruction,  though,  penians,  not  so  in  proportion 
to  thdr  inrreaaed  base.    The  Great  Wnitem  company,  how- 
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ever,  are  constmcling  enginea  of  cuosMeiabtv  gnvtc?  ^vt 
The  first  of  theoe,  called  the  •  Grm  ^esarm/  ar-i-s 
lished  aa  experimental  trip  froaa  Lflodon  to  BifisMl,  a  J^ 
846,  in  2  houra  and  26  minutes,  indodiag  two  aaorrnr* 
being  at  the  average  nrte  of  90  milesper  hoar,  wiA  a  rv  if 
ten  carriages,  weighing  100  tons.  The  ran  fraoi  ttMimi'^m 
to  Didcot,  a  distance  of  51  miles,  widi  a  riae  of  1 16  fret  «« 
accomplished  at  the  rate  of  more  than  56  mUca  mt  hmsr .  ted 
two  miles  en  another  part  of  the  raod,  wkh  a  foil  eCfi  4ffwr 
mile,  at  the  rate  of  69  mites  per  hour.  TUa  i 


1750  square  feet  of  heating  snrfoce  in  the  boOer:  hascyTmi  i 
of  18  inches  diameter  and  24  inches  a«rake;  diiiiog  okmi  W 
8  feet  diameter;  and  two  pair  of  beariag-whoeb  of  4  K^ 
6  inches  diameter.  The  total  length  is  24  feH ;  ll»  Amar* 
between  the  sooporting  wheeb  16  feet ;  ti«  wrigirt  U  chv 
engine  alone,  without  foci  or  water,  26}  tons,  aod  of  thv  mvi^ 
10  tons;  and  the  total  weight  of  engine  and  tPMier,  vkia 
loaded,  about  56  tons.  Whether  the  railway  wiB  be  iM>L 
without  ruinous  expense  in  repairs,  to  bear  the  rapid  i 
so  enonnous  a  weight,  remms  to  be  seen ;  bat  if  i 
reporta  may  be  trusted,  both  road  and 
alreadr  very  costly  to  keep  in  order.  It  is  wort^  cd^  i 
though  we  have  no  means  of  testing  the  abaololo  tnA  of  •«* 
statement,  that  about  the  time  when  the  f**'*^*-  ■■*'■!  *  '<- 
of  speed  was  accomplished,  the  newi 
tnrmng  out  from  the  establishment  of  ] 
berta,  ennnent  engine-buildera  of  MoMhertrr,  of  a 
gauge  enpne  called  the  *  Atka,'  which,  afVer  bri 
the  Birmmgham  and  Gloooester  railway  fcr  two  »^"-^  Las 
been  found  capable  of  mamtaiaing  a  speed  of  fiSmOmao  h^ir 
with  a  train  of  ten  carriages,  over  nodolatnig  grvftraa  sad 
which,  with  ita  tender,  wdghcd  only  2S  teoaL  Allwnc 
largely  for  exaggeration,  this  statCBCOt  iuaj.ssts  tlw  aiti^. - 
of  pannn^  before  the  astonishing  speed  of  the  *  Great  Vc*. 
tern '  engine  b  set  down  to  the  oodiC  of  the  brood  ffsace 

The  rerival,  by  Mr.  Pareey,  within  tW  laal  1^  Tta.  i4 
the  often  attempted  scheme  of  employing  iiwipumad  av  m  a 
motive  power  m  locomotive  engmea,  perhaps  osify  dear"  n 
notice  here  to  call  attentmn  to  the  fart  that,  aoppOHsv  thv 
mechanical  difficulties  to  be  overeome,  which,  fraaa  dkr  stcm 
of  Mr.  Pane^*s  beautiful  models,  may  be  aappsaid  sa  hp  :^ 
case,  it  remains  a  question  whether  the  power  m^nd  W 
the  condensation  of  air  into  the  rmi  tous  froni  whM  ihv  fr«w 
posed  locomotives  were  to  be  supplied,  might  nor  he  so  vrO 
or  better  employed  in  propelling  the  tr  '  ' 
way ;  and  to  remaric,  that  many  of  fho  i 
specting  the  superiority  of  the  piupeaod  aii  lui— aiisi  •-> 
steam-engines  in  locomotive  and  tn 
absurd  for  serious  refutation. 

Atmotpkerie  RaSwtn  ^wstan.  Toi 
said  on  this  subject  un<Ier  RAii.WAr,  P.  C,  p.  2M»  OBd  %r> 
MosPHXBic  Railway,  P.C.8.,  pp.  149-152,  very  ttiSe  n^-^ 
be  added.  Of  the  proposed  atmosnhcrie  Bae  alimfmda  ^  t^^ 
London  and  Croydon  railway,  alluded  loin  fte  tasa-asaakavd 
article,  a  portioo  of  about  5  miles,  betoeeu  Croy^aa  smd  **^ 
Forest  Hill  station,  was  so  fin*  completed  k  164S  as  %m  s^- 
of  the  running  of  experimental  trams,  and  hoa  been  c«fAp«^ 
for  working  the  re^Iar  traffic,  tn^conlaactiea 
■"  ""  raraaver 


engines  from  Lonckm  to  Forrat  HiU,1 

railway  is  constructed  upon  the  eastern  side  of  die  1 

line,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  interfimiee  wiih 

line  at  the  point  where  it  dtvergea  fn 

conducted  over  that  rsslwa/  by  a  tinAi 

rises  on  each  side  by  a  slope  of  1  in  50.    Tbr  irei  #t 

menta  were  highly  satistetorr,  a  speed  of  fnm  6i»  w»  *% 

miles  per  hour,  with  cooskieniHe  loads,  ha  i log  bomi  ^Hss^e 

and  toe  formidable  slopes  of  1  in  50  aaccndod  wfAavt  c*- 

culty,  even  when  the  train  was  deprWid  of  OHmemte^  t« 

being  brought  to  a  staod  at  ita  foot.     It  was  akwIaaM^  •« 

stopping  the  action  of  the  smSmiafy  engine  oear  the  woi^ 

of  tne  6-mtle  length,  and  leaving  the  whole  S  mibm  te  ^ 

worked  by  one  engine  at  ita  extreanty,  that  trahao  anste   « 

propelled  through  the  whole  distance  at  the  rate  of «»  wmi» 

per  hoar.    The  working  of  the  ordinary  t 

not  proved  so  satisfactory;  althoogh hi swonl  < 

appeara  to  lie  rather  with  the  statiooanrf 

stnictioo  of  the  air-pomps,  or  Mme  other 

easy  remedy,  than  with  the  mtem  of 

several  cases  the  power  has,  nom  soi 

insufficient,  especmlly  at  the  incllord  plsswa  of  I  a  20  o^- 

referred  to;  and  durfaig  the  very  hot  aHnaser  of  %9m   < 

unexpected  difficulty  arose  by  me  ireo  tnho  kacwavr  < 

hratrd  as  to  aielt  the  eomparillao  by  which  Ifco  vdhw  hi  M^irf 


I^T     IJ.  .1 •« 


<iy«M<i«  «^|  fi^tf^t  ifi*«i  lp>-  #|i«r«4'  *ti4  m«it?  »Jm 


.  4  mUmtmmv^  ^  II*p  nipii  wlt'i 


-«ti  li  j»«|t 


ItM    fVf^d' 


tiMWHjr*!  i»%lMl 


llvif^ltii  tU*' 


TEA 
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Sock  cans  however  would  not  reqime  any  lenout  dedactton 
from  the  figures  g^ven : — 

Ymt.      NawllnM.  AMMdn 


)1.1840 

135 

164 

289  ( 

See  P.  C,  p.  2C 

1S41 

2 

17 

19 

14i  milefl 

]842 

6 

17 

22 

67*  „ 

1843 

10 

14 

24 

91i  n 

1844 

33 

15 

48 

797   „ 

1845 

104 

16 

120 

2883   „ 

1846 

227 

43 

270 

4790   ,, 

516  286  802  8643}    „ 

By  adding  the  above  computation  of  mileage  to  those  giveo 
in  P.  C,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  roimd  numbers^  without  anv 
deduction  for  abandoned  schemes,  about  11,600  miles  of  raif- 
waj  have  been  sanctioned  by  516  acts  of  parliament  between 
1801  and  the  close  of  the  session  of  1846,  of  which  upwards 
of  10,000  miles  have  been  designed  for  working  by  loQp- 
motive  engines  for  passenger  and  general  traffic.  Of  this 
latter  class  about  1 100  miles  were  open  down  to  the  close  of 
1840,  while  the  length 'opened  since  that  time  down  to  the 
close  of  1846,  as  reported  year  by  year  in  the  *  Companion 
to  the  Almanac,'  where  accounts  of  the  more  important  Imes 
are  given,  is  about  1550  miles,  making  a  total  of  at  least  2650 
miles  in  operation,  besides  many  hundred  miles  in  progress 
and  on  the  eve  of  completion.  Of  the  vast  addition  of  4790 
miles  (without  deductions  for  a  few  lines  to  be  made  for  joint 
use,  although  the  acts  give  powers  for  their  constniction  to 
two  distinct  companies)  sanctioned  in  1 846,  it  is  probable  that 
several  lines  may,  owing  to  changes  in  the  financial  state  of 
the  country,  be  abandoned  for  a  time;  but  numerous  other 
schemes,  several  of  them  of  considerable  importance,  are 
announced  to  be  preparing  for  the  session  of  1847.  Great 
however  as  is  the  number  of  railway  acts  passed  in  the  session 
of  1846,  the  schemes  sanctioned  by  them  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  projects  which  were  in  agitation  about  the 
close  of  1845.  In  such  a  matter  it  b  difficult  to  arrive  at 
even  a  tolerably  correct  estimate ;  but  it  was  stated  in  a  great 
tabular  statement  compiled  by  Mr.  Spackman,  and  published 
in  the  *  Times'  newspaper  of  November  17,  1845,  that  the 
capital  then  invested  in  completed  railways  amounted  to 
70,680,877/. ;  that  that  already  laid  out,  and  yet  remaining 
to  be  eipended,  upon  lines  then  under  construction,  amounted 
to  67,359,355/. ;  and  that  the  capital  which  would  be  required 
to  carry  out  620  schemes,  c^  which  the  estimates  were  then 
before  the  public,  would  be  about  563,203,000/. ;  in  addition 
to  which  mention  is  made  of  643  projected  companies,  of 
which,  as  they  had  not  yet  registered  their  prospectuses,  the 
proposed  capital  could  not  be  estimated.  These  figures  suffi* 
ciently  indicate  the  extent  of  the  railway  mania  of  1845.  In 
compiling  the  following  tables  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
railways,  we  have  inserted  none  but  those  for  which  acts  have 
been  passed,  excepting  a  very  few  which  have  been  constructed 
without  parliamentary  powers,  and,  to  economise  sfMce,  we 
have  made  no  reference  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  each 
company  is  empowered  to  raise.  Though  compiled  with  the 
utmost  care  these  tables  cannot  be  presented  as  absolutely  to 
be  depended  upon,  especially  as  regards  the  acts  of  1846,  be- 
cause the  alterations  and  curtailments  sometimes  made  in  a 
railway  bill  after  it  has  passed  the  Select  Committee  by  whom 
its  details  are  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  va* 
riety  of  other  contingencies,  render  it  more  difficult  than  could 
be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  made  the  attempt,  to  obtain 
authentic  and  comet  materials  for  such  a  compilation ;  but 
from  the  precautions  which  have  been  adopted  the  compiler 
believes  his  statements  to  present  the  fullest  and  most  accu- 
rate record  yet  issued  of  tne  railways  completed,  in  progress, 
or  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament,  in  each  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Where  nothing  is  sud  to  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  all  lines  sanctioned  prior  to  1846,  if 
not  marked  as  opened,  are  in  progress ;  and  even  of  those  of 
1846  several  have  been  already  (November,  1846)  com- 
menced. As  the  capital  is  not  mentioned  in  each  particular 
ease,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  aggregate  share-capital 
authorised  to  be  raised  under  acts  of  1844  for  the  construction 
of  about  797  miles  of  railway  was  11,121,000/.,  indicating  an 
average  estimated  cost  of  somewhat  less  than  14,000/.  per 
mile ;  in  addidon  to  which  each  company  had  the  usual  power 
to  borrow  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  capital.  A  similar 
calculation  in  reference  to  the  acts  of  1845,  including  some 
new  capital  to  be  raised  for  completing  former  undertakings, 
atid  also  the  estimated  cost  of  sucn  new  lines  as  were  granted 
u»  cviMin^r  companies  without  any  fresh  powera  for  raising 


constniction  of  about  ^^83  miles  of  raUwaj,  Mdbaanf  • 
average  of  radier  over  16,0001:  par  mile;  while  tW  libe «w» 
putation  for  the  acta  of  1846,  Inelndiag  several  lane  aMs  im 
the  completion  or  improvement  of  esistiag  w«ita  md  %» 
construction  of  oostW  stationa,  but  csdoatve  of  mamtj  is  • 
raised  for  the  purchase  uf  existing  railwara,  j.i»u  a  vca 
capital  of  91,165,550/.,  which,  for  about  4790  miles  «/  n^ 
way,  amounts  to  rather  over  19,0001.  per  mile.  Tkeee  <t*- 
putations  are,  like  that  for  1844,  exclusive  of  the  «saMl  pn^i? 
of  borrowing  one-third  in  addition  to  the  capital.  li  •  ii  »« 
observed,  in  reference  especially  to  th«  nav  linaa  ti  I  Ma. 
how  many  of  the  recent  ynj/MtM  aie  eiibar  pr 
are  by  agreement  lo  be  absorbed  in  or  united  mith,  i 
companies ;  although  in  thb  point  we  cannot  press 
feet  accuracy,  as  the  connexioo  of  new  piujects  vitk  < 
undertakings  is  not  always  mentioned  m  the  acta  \' 
while  in  many  cases,  where  it  is  of  a  peraiiMBv« 
circumstances  may  lead  to  its  being  broken  olT.  la  wmm 
cases  also  parliament  has  refused  to  ratify  M.iri»iB*i  t-r 
amalgamation  which  had  been  fbnaally  coacMed  by  pv 
companies  interested,  and  such  may  be  the  ease  wish  wumm 
of  the  agreements  here  indicated.  It  was  ataind  la  iW  *  B*i- 
way  Chnmide'  of  June  6,  1846,  that  out  of  UO  UAte  .tf 
which  a  cbssified  list  is  there  given,  only  61  wcnr  isr  new  ir 
independent  companies,  all  the  rest  being  ibr  fiaaa  fveaaaaKa 
by  existing  corporations  as  branches  or  ealenaiaaa  ^.  « 
auxiliaries  to,  their  own  Hoes ;  and  several  tinea  wksch  w«-» 
granted  as  independent  undertakings  have  since  Atit  tarn* 
been  purchased  oy  established  companies. 

Railways  or  Enolaiti)  Ann  Walo^ 

^fterdore.— From  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  near  Taya  Ms^rv  i^ 
to  Aberdare;  length,  with  a  branch,  8^  nu;  act  fnascd  :••  • 
opened  Augnst,  1846. 

Ambergaie,  No(titigham,  ami  Bottom  aad  EuUm  J^mit*^  • 
From  the  Ambergate  station  of  the  MidUnl  Rsilway,  tkns^^ 
Nottingham,  to  Spalding  and  Boston,  with  braaeh^a.  lta.«  :a.- 
to  Spalding,  exdosive  of  portions  of  the  filidlaad  i 
and  Liuooln  lines  which  are  to  be  used,  59|  ai.;  1 
19^  m. ;  Sleaford  branch  9  m. ;  csaal  branch  I  m. : 
boor  branch  i  m. ;  total  lenath  89i  m. ;  act  paascd  Ii4^  5^  «£ 
to  the  GrotU  Northern  Railway  Company.  The 
powers  to  purchase  the  Nottinghsm  and  Gnslham  < 

AMurton,  Newtom,  <md  Sooth  JMoom.—k  broad  i 
from  the  South  Devon  Railway,  near  Newien  Akfteo; 
10^  m.;  act  pasMd  1846.    The  Sooth  Dtcom  Csmfi 
terest  in  this  line. 

AOiford  and  /Tostts^.— See  Brifhion,  Lmma,t 
Rye  and  Athford  Extention. 

Aohton    Branehee.See   ManekeaUr   tmd 
Sheffield^  Aehton-umder^Lwo,  and  Mamekeater, 

Aehton,  Stalybridge^and  Uverpool  Jmmttiom.'^SoU  t»  tW  iM» 
eheoter  and  Leedo  Railway  Company.  Ihim  whoae  line  ia  tamt^'. 
out.  Length  6^  m.;  net  passed  1844 ;  opened  t»  Aakaaa  a  A;- 
and  lo  Staly bridge  in  September.  1846.  Aa  set  of  1M>  avtkar«t 
a  branch  of  1|  m.  lo  join  the  Manchester  and  Bkimla^nm  Lar  a 
Ardwick,  Manchester. 

Avon  and  Glotuxtterehire.  fP.  C,  p.  262.] 

Ayleobm  [P.  C  p.  262].— Sold  to  the  Loadan  and  Eb«..ac 
ham,  now  London  and  North*  We$tem  Baitway  Conmay 

Bastngetohe  and  Saliebnnf,See  Landam  and  SmA^ Mms*-^ 

Bei^ord and  London  and BirminsfMm.—y^Qi^g^  hf  the  l^^^m 
and  North' Weotem  Railway  Compaay.  whose  fine  is  jmjf  * 
Bletchley.  Length  16  m. ;  act  pasacd  1845 ;  oprwd  N«w«m.  -- 
1846. 

Berhsand  HanU.^A  broad  gaoge  tine  fkesa  tkeGroaft  V^^^v 
Railway  at  Reading  to  Newbury  and  Umwerfcrd,  t^  wl^ 
branch  of  134  m.  to  join  the  London  and  Sooth- Wcwbkts  IL 


IMS.  »«. 


at  Basingstoke.    Total  length  39  m. ;  acc 
the  Great  Weeiem  Railway  Company. 

Birhenhead^  Laneathire,  and   Chm 
Chester  and  Birkenhead  Railway  at  Uoelaa  Sa  Ika  lia^->^    - 
and  Birmingham  Railway  at  Smc^ort,  384  *"^  ^'^  ^*^-  '' 
amounting  to  7^  m.;  total  length  46  m  ;  act  Basssd  ia4^      *  • 
Company  has  a^eed  to  amalgamate  with  thec'lsiiir  a«a'  X%  ^-^ 
head. 

Birmimfham, Bristol, and  Tlama  JmnOim^-Set  ir«f  I^^    . 

Birminaham    and   Derby  Jnnetiam    [V.  C^  p^  tkt     -  F    - 
opening  February,  1842.    Mergvd  in  the  Midimnd  BIkIws? 

BirminghamandGhneeater[P.C,^.^Kt].^UaiAne^^f   m     • 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  at  Birmingham>  %»4^lafr  -«>. 
53  ro.;  branch  to  Tewkesbury  am;  branch  to  IWifcofa*  •  m 
at  Gloucester  I  m  ;  completed  1841.     Aamlcamato^   w  em    . 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  Railway  aad  te  nailad    Inaa  lorn   u 
perpetDtty  to  the  Midland  Railway  Gompaay.     Aa  art  «tf     « 
authorised  extensions  at  both  eadsef  the  Biie,aa4  n  >i—i  ^ 
Stoke  Prior,  amounting  tngf^wr  Is  l|  as.;   aa4  In  >•«>  • 
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Bnmiey  BniJieft.— See  ManeKuier  and  Lttdg. 

Ourmarthmtkire.    [P.  C,  p.  262.1 

Cambruhe  and  Huntit^don.-^See  EaMtern  Cmtniien. 

Cambridae  and  Orfora.^H^  Rotftton  and  Jffiichin, 

Cameron  a  Coaihrook  Steam  Coal  and  SuHUuea  and  Lmtgkor,^ 
Pn>m  Bloln-y-Manach  to  Kbydydefydd,  in  the  coontj  of  Glamor- 
gin;  length,  5  m.:  act  passed  1846.  Joint  the  Oystermoath 
tramway  at  Rhydydefydd. 

Canterbtary,  Ramagate,  and  Marifate  Branch.—See  SnciA* 
Eastern, 

Canterhuru  and  Wkitatabie  [P.  C,  p.  262].— Parchaaed  by 
the  Sottth'^utem  Railway  Company,  and  now  worked  wholly 
bj  looomotiYes. 

Chard  Canal— An  act  of  1846  aadiorisct  the  Chard  Canal 
Company  to  oonvert  into  a  railroad  the  portion  of  their  canal  be- 
tween Creech  Saint  Michael  and  II minster;  length,  8}  m.  See 
Bridaewater  ami  Taunton  Canals  Railway,  and  Harbour. 

Cheltenham  and  Great  Weatem  Unu^n  [P.  C,  p.  S262] — 
Opened  to  Cirencester,  May,  1841 ;  to  Glonoester,  May,  1845. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  to  Cheltenham  forms  part  of  the  Bir- 
«ftingham  and  Gloucester  Railway.  Porchaaed  by  the  Grtat 
Weetem  Railway  Company. 

Cheater  and  Birkenhead  IP.  C,  p.  2621.^ An  act  of  1845  au- 
thorises an  extension  of  7  nirlones  at  Birkenhead,  See  Birken- 
Aaadt  Laneaahire,  and  Cheahire  Junction, 

Cheater  and  Crewe,    [P.  C.,  p.  262.] 

Chetter  and  ifo/^AMtf.— Length,  about  64|  m.  The  original 
aet,  passed  in  1844,  deferred  the  portion  near  the  Menai  Strait, 
which  it  was  then  proposed  to  cross  by  the  existing  suspension- 
brid^.  A  second  act,  obtained  in  1845,  supplies  the  dendency, 
providing  for  a  new  bridge^  which  is  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
wrottght-iron  tube  or  hollow  beam,  of  about  460  feet  span,  so  ele- 
vated that  ships  may  sail  under  it  See  North  Walea ;  and  Shrop- 
akirt  Union. 

Ckeater  and  Woloerhampton. — See  Shropahira  Union, 

Chumet  TTiZ/cy.— See  North  Staffordahirt, 

Clarence,    [P.  C,  p.  262.] 

ClaU'Croaa  and  AVirorA.— See  Midland. 

Cbcke^  moMtk  and  Workington.— Leng±,  8|  m. ;  act  passed  1845. 

Cockermoutk  and  Workington  Extenaion. — Prom  Cockermoath 
lo  Keswick;  length,  nearly  14^  m. ;  act  passed  1846. 

Colcheater,  Stour  Valley,  Sudburif,  and  ffaUtead,—Trom  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  at  Marks  Tey,  near  Colchester,  to  Sud- 
bury, nearly  12  m.;  line  to  Halstead,  5|  m.;  branch  from  the 
Ba^m  Union  Railway  to  the  Hythe,  at  Colchester,  and  short 
huetioos,  1^  m.;  total,  19^  m.;  act  passed  1846.  The  company 
has  bought  most  of  the  shares  in  the  Stour  Navigation ;  and  the 
vhoie  undertaking  is  to  be  leased  to  the  Eaatem  Union  and  fya- 
wiek  and  Burg  St,  Edmmnd'a  RaUway  Companies. 

ColeortoH,    [P.  C,  p.  262.] 

CommerciaL — See  London  and  Blackwall. 

CarnwaU, — Main  line,  from  Falmouth  to  Eldad,  near  Ply- 
■oath,  03}  m. ;  branch  to  Padstow,  15}  m. ;  branches  to  the  Us- 
keard  and  Caradon  Railway,  and  to  the  quavs  at  Truro  and  Pen- 
niit  tbout  1 1  m. ;  total  length,  about  7 1  m.  Promoted  by  the  Great 
Western,  Bristol  and  Elxeter,  and  South  Devon  Railway  Compa- 
nies, and  to  be  laid  on  the  broad  gau^.  The  act,  passed  in 
1846,  authorises  the  purchase  or  leasinc,  if  desired,  of  the  Bodmin 
and  Wadebridoe  and  Liakeard  and  Caradon  Railways,  and  the 
Liskeard  and  Looe  Canal. 

Coventry,  Nuneaton,  Birmingham,  and  Leiceater.—Tnnn  the 
Trent  Valley  Railway  near  Nuneaton  to  the  Midland  Railway  at 
Wigston  Magna,  Leioebtershire ;  length,  15  m. ;  act  passed  1846. 
The  continuation  from  Nuneaton  to  Coventry,  struck  out  of  this 
bill,  is  provided  for  by  a  line  granted  in  1846  to  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  now  London  and  North-  H'etlcrA  Railway  Company, 
who  have  purchased  this  undertaking. 

Crontford  and  High  Peak,     IP.  C,  p.  262  ] 

Crogdon  and  Epaom,— Length  8  m.;  act  passed  1844 ;  sold  to 
the  London  and  Crogdon  Railway  Company.  Projected  as  an  at- 
aaospherie  railway,  but  is  to  be  worked  for  the  present  hy  loco- 
jooCivas.    See  Virtet  London  ami  Portemoutk, 

Crojdon,  Meratkam,  and  Godatone.     [P,  C,  p.  262.] 

Vttabole  and  Hock, — From  Mellom,  in  the  parish  of  Minster, 
to  Black  Rock,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Minver  Low- 
lands, Cornwall;  length,  16|  m.;  act  passed  1844.  To  be 
w  irked  by  horses,  tbough  some  passenger-traiBc  is  expected. 

Bepiford  Pier  Junction  IP.  C,  o.  262].->Abandoned. 

Devonnort,  Bristol,  and  Bover  Junction, — See  Beading,  GuUd- 
ferd,  and  Reipate. 

JJitaci  London  and  PortMmoutk,-^Vrcm  the  Croydon  and  Epsom 
Railway  at  Epsom  to  Portunouth ;  lensth  60^  m^  act  passed  1846. 
This  line  was  pnjceted  by  the  London  and  Uroydon  Railway 
(^NBpauy,  as  an  atroospherio  railway;  but  it  now  (November, 
1846)  appears  probable  that  locomotive  power  may  be  adopted. 
The  line  is  to  be  sold  to  the  London^  Brigkton,  and  Soutk  Coaat 
•ltd  London  and  Sonth-  Wtatem  Railway  Companies  Jointly.  See 
Beading,  Guildford,  and  Reigate. 

Vufirgn-Llgnoi  and  Porth  Cavl  [P.  C.  p.  262].~Amalga- 
mated  iu  1846  with  the  X/ywi  Valleg  Railwvy;  and  may  pro- 
bably be  converted  into  a  locomotive  line. 


or  wld  to 
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and  Birmingham  line  near  Leigbtoo  ] 
passed  1846.  To  be  JtMsd  or  wid 
tVeatern  Railway  Coopany. 

Durham  Junction   [P.  C  p.  2«S>— Lesglk  ftmm  1^  i 
Railway  to  the  Stanhope  and  Tync  Railway  (1n^  ofv  ' 
made  without  ads  of  parliammt).  neariy  ft  m. 
Newcaatle  and  Darlington  Junction  Railway  C 

Durham  and  Sunderland  [P.C.,  pu  989).— f 
Newcaatle  and  Darlington  JtoirttM  Uailway  C 
adapted  to  loeomocive  enginca. 

JSaat  and  Weat  India  I}ocka€ 
the  East  and  West  India  Docks  to  the  Loudnii  maA  1 
railway  at  Camden  Town;    length,    8  n.;    act 
Pnmioted  by  the  Lamdon  and  Birmimgkmm  Raiiwwy  ( 

Raatamd  Weat  Yorkekire  Jumeiiem—fnm  Kamm 
the  Great  North  of  England  Railway  wbenA  I^b.  Avb  ^  »4 
length,  barely  IS^m. ;  act  pasMd  1846. 

£aat  Anglian. — ^Under  mis  title  h  is  pffopuw  d  to  wmeHemm.^ 
the  Lgwa  ana  Elg,  Lynn  amd  Dereham,  and  Bg  amd  Hmmi  mm 
Railways,  and  to  lease  them  to  the  Enttmm  Owiffi  bJ«^ 
Company. 

EoMt  Lancaaikire  (originally   Mamekeater,  Awy,  i 
dale). — Prom  the  Manchester  and  Boltoii  Railway  at  ( 
about  4  m.  firom  Manchester,  by  Buy.  to  Ra< 
14  m. ;  original  act  passed  1844 ;  amendmsBt 
name  was  altered,  1845;  opened  September,  184C.     AwstgiM 
tions  have  been  arranged  with  the  Blackbum,  Bnrwieg,  Jte%M  M,m*  m, 
and  Colne,  the  Blackburn  and  Preuton,  and  the Ziiirpirf,  «> «  - 
kirk,  and  Preaton  lines.     An   act  of  1846  aiithuiisis  *»  Rm^- 
branch,  of  4^m.,  and  the  Cnwshaw  Booth  bmncksL  •#  1^  n 
and  deviations  to  the  extent  of  8}  m.  on  the  txtauium  Gae. 

Eaat  Lineolnahirc—Frotti  Great  Grimsby,  by  Leash  aad  1- 
ford,  to  Boston;  length  48  m.;  act  passed  l»4«u  9eU  to  tarn 
Great  Nortkem  Railway  Company. 

Eaatem  Countiea  [P.  C,  p.  268].'~Opcne4  froi  losi  ■  w 
Colchester,  5lf  m  *,  in  March,  I84S,  and  the  i 


ginal  parliamentary  line  abandoned ;  the  EaMen  Cmiem ;  iW-.-«. 
Burg,  and  Norwich ;  and  Yarmouth  and  Sorvieh  Inn  awf  * 
place.  In  1 843  the  Eastern  Counties  Company  aaade  terms  «f  ae^' 
gamation  with  the  Northern  and  Eaatem  Camgmnj^  and  V-^bs^ 
possessors  of  their  finished  line  of  about  29  miles  ftwn  ^eC»^<^ 
Counties  line  at  Stratford  to  Bikhop*s  StortfcMd,  with  im  Btr*  -t 
and  Wane  branch,  and  of  the  unfinished  extemka  of  abwat  « 
from  Bisbop's  Stortford  to  Newport.  In  1844  tbe  I'a^  i  i  <'.^- 
ties  Company  obtained  an  act  for  extniding  ihb  nonbrra  t'l*  - « 
Cambridge  to  Ely,  and  thence  eastward  to  Rrsadoa,  aad  w«««  ^.-k 
to  Peterborough,  making  altogether  72  ml  of  Mw  haa;  sT  «  i  •  s 
the  portion  from  Bishop's  Stortford  to  Cambridge,  Ely.  amk  fV^- 
don,  was  completed  in  July,  1845.  The  eoarw  of  iW  Hv  «.  .1 
Peterborough  line  was  altered  for  a  length  of  2:^  m.  M4rr  \.  »t 
of  1845,  in  order  to  pass  through  March.  It  b  (N'ovveaWr.  •  «>«  . 
nearly  completed.  Another  act  of  the  same  amsioa  nm^em^l  • 
line  of  17im.  from  Cambridge  to  Unatingdoa  la  I«^a«  c# 
Eastern  Counties  Company  obtained  acti  for  cnLsrru  ibrt*'  t  .«- 
don  and  Stratford  stations;  making  a  line  from  IIIM  %o  F^*,  -  .4 
10(  m.  long;;  and  two  branches,  amounting  t^evtWr  to  fisW  ^  - 
than  ^  UL,  from  the  Eaatem  Couutiea  and  Tfaaam  Jemtimm  ^t. 
which,  as  well  as  the  Nortk  H  WaricA,  they  havv  parchMrA.  >k'> 
also  EaU  Anglian ;  Efjield  and  Edmonton  ;  Lmiem  tfW  IT  -.  » 
wall  Extenaion;  Afaldon,  Witkam^  and  Braiadrae;  lf*<.. 
Newmarket  and  CheaterJ'ord ;  aad  Wisbech,  Sk,  Avv.  «W  «  i» 
bridge  Junction.  The  gauge  of  the  Cokhestrr  aoA  SurC^  . 
and  Eastern  lines  was  altered  in  1844  to  4  f.  84  i& 

Eaatem   Countiea  and  Tkamea  Junetion.^-Tmm  Skr»i*r-i  « 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lea;  length,  241B.;  Mt  fa^d   !*«■ 
opened  April,  1846.  Sold  to  the  Enttem  CemntieK  wbtkmm.   ^  - 
ahK>  North  Woolwiek. 

Ettstem  rrNioa._From  Colchester  tolpswi^;  \n^^  tr& 
act  passed  1844 ;  opened  June.  184r^  For  2)bl  fm«  OiL^w.* 
the  line  was  made  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Csmpaay«  «^  a^ 
being  theirs ;  but  this  portion  has  been  sold  to  dbe  t  aiisni  I  «■ 
Company.  See  Colckeater,  Stour  VaOeg,  Sudbury,  amd  H^lmMmA 
Eaatem  Union  and  Hadleigk  Junction  ;  aad  laawieh  m^  i^  ■  .v 
Edmunda. 

Eaatem  Union  and  Hadleudk  •famcfM.— Length,  vith  • 
junctions  with  the  Esstem  Union  line*  (^  a.  ^  set  y  i  f  •  • » 
'Sold  to  the  EaatemUniom  Railway  Company. 

Ely  and  Huntimgdon,^\jenph,  under  the  oripaal  art  1^  .  «4 
22 m.;  bat  subset^uently  shortened  bv  aa  am^emam.  W  ».  » 
the  Eastern  Counties  line  about  1  m.  nom  Dy.  bra  &bs  ,Amr..M 

R[field  and  Edmonton.^?um    the    N«rthera  amh  t^^  ^ 


Railway  at  Edmonton;  length,  Sm^  act 
given  to  sell  the  line  to  the  Eaatem  Amntit 

Epping.'^Sat  London  and  BUehwaa  , 
Countiea, 

Ertwaak  Vatteg.^Yttm  the  Midland  RaUway  aiS^lr«  a.  :» 
Mansfield  and  Pinxton  Railways  Icsfih,  I  a|  m. ;  act  pmaml  . »« 
sold  to  the  Midland  Railway  Cosapaay,    F«r  «a^aHm   -» 
branches  see  Midland. 

Krtter ttntf  Crfl'ta.     Ijpnph  ^{ m. ;  aet  jawtd  I isS 
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Zatmetaton  mud  Victoria  [P.  C,  p.  263].— AlMxidoaed. 
Leedg  and  JS^cujfbrJ.— Original  line,  under  an  act  of  1844, 
fVora  Leeds,  along  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  and  hj  Shipley,  to 
Bradford,  ISA  m.,  with  a  branch  of  1^  m.  to  the  North  Midland 
iUilway  at  Leeds ;  opened  July,  1846.  An  act  of  1845  autho- 
rises an  extension  mm  Shipley  to  Colne,  vith  a  branch  to  Ha- 
irorth,  together  9^  m, ;  and  acts  of  1846  provide  for  an  alteration 
of  that  extensioB,  and  a  line  of  1  n.  to  join  the  West  Biding 
Union  Riulway,  at  Bradford.  After  agreeing  to  amalgamate  with 
tiie  Manchester  wtd  Leeds,  an  arrangement  was  made  in  1846,  to 
fiipersede  it  by  a  peipetaal  lease  of  the  whole  undertaking  to  the 
Midland  Railway  Company. 

Jjeedtf  DewaUttrif,  and  Mwichesttr  Junction, — ^From  the  Leeds 
ted  Bradlbrd  line,  near  Leeds,  to  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Rail- 
way at  Kirkheafeon,  and  theooe  io  HuddersfieU,  being  a  main  line 
of  1 6m.  with  branciies  amounting  to  4  m.  The  line  from  Kirkhea- 
tou  to  Huddersileld,  however,  is  onl^  to  be  mode  if  the  Hudder*' 
field  and  Mdnckeater  Company  &U  to  complete  theirs.  Act 
mssed  1815.  A  second  act  of  1846  provi()e8  for  deviations  at 
bewsbury  and  Leeds ;  the  Uolden  Clough  branch  of  2  m. ;  and 
the  Birstall  branch,  nearly  3  m.  To  be  leased  to  the  London  and 
North'  Western  Railway  Company. 

Leeds  and  Selbu  [P.  C,  p.  263].— Purdiased  by  the  York 
and  North  Midland. 

Leeds  and  Thirsk, — Main  line  39^  m. ;  branches  to  Knares- 
borough  and  Harrogate,  and  to  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  and  Great 
North  of  England  Railways,  amountiiig  together  to  6^  m.  These 
are  under  the  original  act  of  1845 ;  others,  passed  in  1846,  provide 
for  the  extension  of  the  Kuaresborongh  branch,  for  ^  m.  acroas  the 
river  Nidd ;  for  a  line  (ike  only  part  sanctioned  of  a  proposed  line 
from  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway  at  Wath  to  Hartlepool)  from 
the  Great  North  of  England  Railway  at  Northallerton,  to  flie 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool  Railway  at  Billingham,  near  Stockton, 
nearly  20 (  m.,  with  short  branches,  amounting  to  about  I)m.  to 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  to  the  Yarm  branch  of  the 
same,  and  to  the  Clarence  Railway  j  and  for  a  deviation  or  new 
branch  of  over  2  m.  between  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  line,  near 
Ilorsefbrth  Woodhouse,  and  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  line  near 
Calverley  Bridge.  This  last-mentioned  line  is  called  the  St 
Helen's  branch.    See  also  Wharfedale, 

Leicester  and  Swannington  [P.  C.  p.  263]. — Acts  of  1846 
confirm  the  pnrchase  of  this  line  by  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
^y,  and  confer  on  the  purchasers  power  to  alter  )^m.  of  the 
line,  and  to  make  new  branches  to  Leicester,  2j  m. ;  to  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  14  m.;  and  to  Swadlincote  colliery,  nearly  2^  m. 

Liskeard  and  Caradon, — Length,  main  line,  6^  m. ;  branch  to 
the  Cheesewring,  2^  m. ;  act  passed  -1843;  partly  opened  1844. 
For  mineral  traffic.  Worked  by  gravity  and  hone-power.  See 
Cornwall, 

Liverpool  and  Bury. — Orieinal  line,  under  an  act  of  1845, 
from  Liverpool  to  Wigan,  Bolton,  and  Bury,  34  m.  Acts  of  1846 
HBthorise  an  extension  of  ^  m.  to  Tythe  Bam  Street,  Liverpool ; 
a  branch  of  nearly  1  m.  from  the  New  Springs  branch  to  the  Ivorth 
Union  Railway  at  Whalley ;  a  branch  of  over  ^  m.  to  Wef^though* 
ton ;  and  an  amalgamation  with  the  Manchester  and  Leeds, 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  [P.  C,  p.  263]. — ^The  junction  line 
peferrea  to  in  note  (c)  of  the  above  page  was  completed  in  May, 
1844.  An  act  of  1845  authorises  a  new  entrance  into  Liverpool, 
and  a  branch  to  join  the  Manchester,  Bury,  and  Rossendale  line 
at  Clifton,  making  together  7}  m.  of  new  line.  Another  act  of 
the  same  session  ratified  the  amalgamation  of  die  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  with  its  connexions,  die  Bolton  and  Leigh  and  Ken- 
yon  and  Leigh,  with  the  Grand  Junction,  with  whidi  it  is  now 
mer^d  in  tlie  London  and  North-  Western, ' 

Liverpool,  Manchester^  and  NeufcastU'iwon-Tyne  Junction. — 
Main  line,  from  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Railway  at  Elslack,  to 
the  Richmond  branch  of  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway  at 
Scorton,  47^  m.;  branch  to  Hawes,  over  9  m. ;  act  passed  184G. 
This  nndertaking  comprises  the  main  line  of  the  Lancashire  and 
North  Yorkshire  Railway,  and,  in  the  Hawes  branch,  a  portion  of 
that  projected  by  the  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle  upon- 
Tjrne  Junction  Company,  the  two  schemes  having  been  consoli- 
dated while  before  parliament.  The  Hawes  branch,  being  iden- 
tical with  part  of  the  Yorkshire  and  OUusgow  (/mon  project^  line, 
is  not  to  be  made  if  that  line  be,  as  intended,  constructed  by  the 
Northern  Counties  Union  Railway  Company,  which  see.  The 
capital  is  partly  subscribed  by  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway 
Company. 

Liverpool,  Ormshirk,  and  Preston, — Main  line,  from  the  Liver^ 
pool  and  Bury  Railway  at  Walton-on-the-Hill  to  the  North  Union 
Railway  at  Penwortham,  22^  m. ;  branch  to  the  Blackburn  and 
Preston  Railway,  nearly  2^  m. ;  branch  to  Blague-Gate  Collieries, 
3  m. ;  branch  to  near  the  junction  of  Walter  Street  and  Regent 
Jioad,  Livei-pool,  nearly  1  m. ;  total  29  m.  Amalgamated  with 
the  East  iMncashire  liUiilway. 

lAaneUy  [P.  C,  p.  264].— The  total  length  of  this  line  and  its 
•ranches,  according  to  evidence  before  the  Gauge  Commissioners 
(Q.  604  0,  is  45  m. 

Llitnvihattgel  [P.  C,  p.  26  i].*-See  Newport,  Abergavenny,  and 
Hereftrd. 

iJifrnn  Fa/Zry.— Prom  LlnnRynwyd  to  Marcam;  fenjrth  ISin.  : 


actptaied  1846.  Aa  it  joiiis  the  Soath  Waks  Railway,  this  '  .• 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  broad  gaiwe.  Theeosnnin^  has  aiaa]^a£i«Li 
with  the  Duffryn-Llj/nvi  andParth-Cawl  Klaiwar  CoBfs&v 

London  and  Birmingham  [P.  C,  p.  264]..^ — Uwkr  in  *rt  W 
1843  this  company  has  made  a  branch  of  47^  a.  Ihim  BUsv?*^:, 
by  Northampton,  to  Peterborough,  which  was  opcwd  lo  Ju:.-, 
1845.  It  has  also  purchased  the  ^y2ea6iv3f,  the  (vnnnisbrii  fuu 
Valley,  and  the  Warwick  and  Leaminaton  Union  Railways ;  &.'d 
under  an  act  of  1846,  has  amalgamatea  with  the  Grund  .^«^ti.-« 
and  Manchester  and  Birminaham  Railway  Compnairt,  wc^jry- 
rating  the  numerous  lines  ana  connexions  of  th«  thrae  caaaynCit* 
under  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  London  and  North-  U  r^tn 
Railway,  which  see.  Other  acts  of  1846  confirm  oenuo  arrssp- 
ments  with  the  Birmiz^bam  Canal  Cooapaav,  tod  caaSer  pcvLn 
for  making  an  extension  of  nearly  1  m.  at  Birmingham,  w  um 
NaviratioD  Street ;  a  branch  of  lo}  m.  from  the  Lomk  aski  ii^- 
mlngham  line  near  Coventry,  to  the  Trent  Valley  Xail«aj  ^i 
Nuneaton ;  an  extenuon  of  )  m.  at  Leaniingtoft ;  «ad  a  Uar  f<f 
nearly  6  m.  firom  their  main  line  at  Weedon  to  the  NonlniBT  *■  ^ 
and  Peterborough  line  at  Northampton ;  and  tt>  ealMrp"  u.r  x 
stations  at  London,  Rugby,  and  Coventiy.  For  other  coon^t xi 
and  arrangements  (enumerated  here,  rather  thsn  lader  thr  t*. 
of  London  and  North-Westem,  because  they  hare  for  tV  m»% 
part  been  made  by  the  London  and  Birminsfaam  Railwaj  C</r^ 


pany  as  sach)  see  Bedford  and  London  and  Birmimgkam  ;  hi^- 
nungham,  Lie1\fi.eld,  and  Manchester  ;  Birmiaigham^  WoUtrham^ 
ton,  and  Stour  VaUey  ;  Buckinghamshire;  Covemtrjf^  Nu^mot. ^. 
Birmingham,  and  Leicester;  Dunstable  and  Lomien  and  H-.r* 
minghM;  £aet  and  ff'est  India  Docks  and  Birmingham  J%^' 
tion;  Rugby  and  Leamington;  Jtugby  etnd  StanU'en ;  SX.-»%» 
bury  and  Birmingham ;  Shrewsbury  tuid  I/ertfara  ;  Shnf"\.  , 
Onion;  South  Staffordsiiire ;  and  Went  London, 

London  and  SiackwaU  (formerly  Comm/arutD  [P-  C*;. 
264]. — ^Extension  line  of  |^  m.  to  near  Fendinrch  Street  opt.  -i 
in  August,  1841.  An  act  or  1846  gives  power  to  widen  the  liihe  (:.  - 
Stepney  to  Fenchurch  Street,  to  accommodate  the  traflb  exMc . « 
from  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  by  ihit  Londom  ojsd  Ifi.  *- 
wall  Extension  line  (which  see;,  which  has  been  pardtacec  - « 
the  London  and  Blackwall  Company.  The  East  and  We^  /•  s  . 
Docks  and  Birmingham  Junction  line  will  join  t^  L4»m1ou  a:.: 
Blackwall  near  the  West  India  Dock  station. 

Jjondonand  Blackwall  Extension, — Projectad  as  the  Zff*. 
Railway,  but  by  agreement  with  the  Eastexn  CooBties  Cokjo.  \. 
who  have  since  obtained  an  act  for  a  tine  to  E^inc,  lisxtr^  i  • 
junction  line  of  14  m.  between  the  London  and  Buck  wall  E.<..- 
way  at  Stepney  and  the  Eastern  Coontles  Railway  at  Bow.  A  • 
pa4ed  ]  845,  since  which  the  line  has  been  aold  to  the  fciWni  «.« 
Blackwall  Railway  Company,  which  see. 

London  and  Brighton  [P.  C,  p.  264] .^The  mm  line.  r.f 
41^  m^  from  near  Croydon  to  Brighton,  was  eompletod  ia  aepir  .'l- 
ber,  1641 ;  the  Shoreham  branch,  of  5^  m^  in  M^y,I»JO.  Tlc 
other  branches  mentioned  in  P.  C  were  ahandoaed.  bvt  iit  rr- 
placed  by  branches  granted  in  1846  in  connexion  with  the  Br  .^ 
ton,  Lewes,  and  Hastings  line.  The  12  m.  between  ffae  Crordic 
Itailway  and  Reigate  or  Redhill,  is  worked  over  by  the  Bngh»  •. 
and  South-Eastern  Companies  jointly,  one-half  of  ili  coat  Lavr  ^ 
been  rc^paid  by  the  Sonth-Eastem  Company,  who  fosttem  i.:-. 
maintain  the  southern  half  of  that  portion  of  tha  line.  The  U  :  • 
don  and  Brighton  Railway  Company  have  pttrckaae<l  the  BvKh-  i 
and  Chichester  Railway,  with  its  forUmouth  Erienninm,  moA  t^i, 
Brighton,  Lewes,  and  Hasting  Railway,  which  man  tat  v  • 
branches  authorised  in  connexion  with  them,  in  \9Ah  chrr  ,.  > 
tained  an  act  for  a  branch  of  8f  m.  from  their  main  lisfee  to  (U^^ 
ham ;  and  in  1846  they  obtained  othera  for  a  branch  of  «*  t 
from  the  main  line  to  East  Grinstead,  and  a  branch  «r  extra  - 
of  6^  UL,  partly  following  the  course  of  the  abendmied  ^(?-  • 
Iron  Jiailway,  from  Croydon  to  the  London  and  2kHtch-W<«»  r\ 
Railway  at  Wandsworth,  and  for  confirming  an  ninnlgainMt.-  * 
with  the  London  and  Croydon  under  the  nanae  of  ibn  I^ai 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  whieb  ace. 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast, — ^This  m  the  new  naap  •  f 
the  London  and  BrigfOon  Railway  Company,  with  Hn  brands  ?  - 
Hastings,  Chichester,  and  Portsmouth,  as  above  mentioned,  c  r 
ferred  by  the  net  which  amalgamates  it  with  the    f  mrf  t  c,t^ 
Croydon,    See  also  Direct  Lunixm  and  Psrtanonf  A. 

London  and   Croydon  [P.  C,  p.  264j.^The  Coaaparv    te  . 
purchased  the   Croydon  and  JE^atom  Railway  (whieb   st-r  .   «. 
are   (1846)    laying    down    in    connexion  with    It    au    ac~.«> 
pheric  line  alongside  of  their  original  works,   nnder   tl*    • 
thorit^  of  an  act  of   1845.      Acts  of  1846  autboriae   the  • 
stnictKNi  of  a  branch  of  nearly  1  m.  to  Deptford,  called  t^  'i  La: 
Jonotion  branch,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  Commstj  «ir. 
London  and  Brighton,  under  me  name  of  the  Ijmiosk^  Iw^-e. 
and  South  Coaift.    See  also  Direct  London  and  J*nefwmmmth: 

Loudon  Grand  Junction  [P.C.,p.264j.— Abnndoofd. 

London  and  Greenwii^  [P.  C.,pL2b4].-~The  line  wi»  wnS- 
from    London  to  the  Croydon   junction,  by  the  L««>«l4>r<    • 
Greenwich  Company,  the  new  itartion  btring  bmo^ht  tm^  i-« 
May,  1842.  Since  that  time  a  lease  for  9^  >enr»  htiabevii  vr»  • 
to  thu  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  who  obtained  |«i  «c<  • 
1815  l»ir  »  ^vti**her  widening,  and  in  184<  tor  n  Inir  fnm  *  • 
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MftHy  1}  m.  to  te  iMopowd  NoCtiagkun  tad  UtaMd  Unc, 
aaUiig  nesrij  S8|  m.  in  tiw  irbote ;  to  make  ferml  short 
bnuidM^  amoantiDg  to  about  9^  m.  ftom  the  E^moaah  VaU^ 
lUulway,  wfaleh  th«y  havo  poidMaed;  to aoake  a  line,  called  the 
Erewatb  Vmlitj  KzCensioa  Railvajr,  of  nearij  8|  m.  fiom  Pye 
Bridge  to  the  North  Midlaixl  line  at  Clay  Cron,  with  a  branch 
of  ifuL  at  Crieh;  to  porcfaaae  the  LeietaUr  omd  Smmnn^on 
Bailway.  and  to  oonstroot  the  lercral  branehee  elaewbere  do* 
•eribed  in  coaneeCioQ  with  it;  to  make  a  railway  of  16{  m.  from 
Wottinghaai  to  MindleM ;  and  to  porehaee  and  cfane  Ae  Oakham 
Olinai,  the  trafleof  which  will  be  diverted  br  the  Sjiton  and 
Petorboroogh  line.  In  addition  to  the  above  unet  the  eorapany 
have  mtrehaaed  or  leased  the  Briaiai  and  Bmmnghm,  Leedg  ami 
Bradford,  and  Sheffield  and  BaUurkam  RaUwm,  which  tee. 

i&aaml  C^mdim  [P.C,  ^  264].— Merged  in  the  Midlaad 
Hallway,  which  see. 

AUntmoMth.    [P.  C,  p.  S64.] 

MoHmoMth  AraacA.— See  South  WoUm. 

Hoamo^h  amd  Narefbrd.^M»kn  line  82  m.;  branch  to  Weel- 
bary  10  m. ;  branch  to  the  Forest  of  Dean  4^  m. :  total  36};  act 
nassed  1845.  Projeoled  as  an  extension,  upon  the  broad  oange^ 
flom  the  Chelteaham  and  Great  Western  line  at  Standish,  hot 
(see  SofUk  H^aitB)  the  works  necessary  for  crosnng  the  Severn 
have  not  been  sanctioDed  by  Parliament  in  1845  or  1846.  The 
line  has  been  purcfaased  by  the  Great  fVetiem  Railway  Company. 

Moaaumthahire, — The  act,  passed  in  1846,  is  for  making  branch 
railways,  to  the  extent  of  64  nu,  in  connection  with  the  Newport 
mad  Pontgpool  Railway,  and  for  incorporating  a  new  company  to 
earrv  on  the  MonmonUisliire  Canal  navigation.  Portions  of  the 
original  scheme  having  been  abandoned  when  before  parliament, 
the  only  lines  anthorised  are  one  of  no^rly  5  m.  to  Blaenaven,  and 
three  very  short  ones  to  Pontnewynyd,  Pontrhydynm,  and  Han- 
son's brick-works. 

Morecamhe;  Harbaar  aadRaUway»^'Tht  act,  passed  in  1846, 
b  for  minting  a  harbour  and  docks  at  Heysham,  on  Moreeambe 
Bay,  with  a  railway  of  4|  m.  and  branch  of  8  m.  to  connect  the 
harbour  with  lAncaster  ami  the  North-Westem  and  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Railways.  The  line  is  to  be  transforred  to  theiV^rlA- 
Weetem  Railway  Company. 

JYantlU.  J  P.  C  p.  864.] 

Newark  £«icnstoa.— See  Great  Grimaby  and  Sk^jfidd  Jmmetum. 

NeweaetU  and  Berwick,— Tatai  length,  under  the  original  act 
of  1845,  95f  m.,  indndiDg  8|  m.  of  branches  for  local  tralBc.  An 
act  of  1846  anthorises  an  additional  branch  of  nearly  5  m.  to 
Warfcworth  harbour.  The  company  has,  jointlv  with  the  New^ 
cattle  aad  Jkuiiagtom  JaaetUm,  now  York  and  Neweastie  Kallwav 
Company,  leased  the  NewcaaiU^ipoi^Tjfiu  aad  North  Skielda  Rail- 

jieweaatle  ajMm-  TJfse  aad  Carliale  [P.  C,  p.  864].— The  length 
of  the  main  line  is  6I|  m.;  that  of  the  branch  from  Blaydon  to 
Bedheugh  (for  which  the  company  purchased  part  of  the  Blayloa, 
Oateakead,  aad  HMam  line),  3f  m. ;  total  65^  m.  An  act  of 
1846  sanctions  an  extcnsioo  of  nearly  ^  m.  to  Neville  Street,  New- 
osatle,  and  a  branch  of  17  m.  from  Usltwhistle  to  Alston. 

Neweaatla  aad  Darliagtoa  Jaaetum  (originally  Northern 
IXMonl— Ads  psased  1848,  1848,  and  1845.  Main  line  of  88  m. 
from  Great  North  of  England  Railway  at  Darlington  to  the  Dnr- 
kun  Junction  Railway,  with  a  branch  of  8^  m.  to  Durham,  opened 
in  1844.  The  Airther  course  of  the  trains  is  over  the  Darkam 
Jaaetioa  and  BraadUng  Jaaetum  Hoes,  both  of  whidi  have  been 
pnrfhasfd  by  tiie  company ;  and  under  the  aet  of  1846  a  new 
approach  to  Newcastle,  with  other  branches,  amounting  to  6  as^ 
•re  in  pronms.  Other  acts,  passed  in  1846,  sanction  tiie  con- 
struction of  a  branch  of  nearly  7  m.  to  the  Durham  and  Sunder- 
land Railway,  one  of  18^  m.  to  the  Bishop's  Auckland  and  Wear- 
dale  Railway,  and  two  snorter  bmnches  smoonting  to  nearly  8  as^ 
making  together  about  814  m.;  andconfor  powers  for  making 
tihe  branches  described  under  the  Greet  Nortk  <f  England  Ruh 
way,  in  connection  with  that  line,  and  for  sanctioning  the  purchase 
of  the  Poatep  and  Sooth  Skielda  RaUway,  the  Barkam  and  Sam- 
darland  Railway,  and  the  Wearmouth  Dock :  and  for  the  leaaii^ 
aad  porohase  of  the  Grwat  North  ^England  Railway,  by  virtue 
of  the  possemion  of  which  the  name  of  thia  company  b  changed 
to  the  York  at^  NeweattU  RaUway  Company.  See  also  Great 
North  ^  Bwlaud,  Oareaee,  and  HaHlepotd  Janetiaa ;  Hartle- 
pool; and  NeweaaiU-apoa-1\im  and  North  Skielda. 

Newoaatlo-upon'7\fneaad Nora  Skielda  [P.Cp.864].— Lsased 
t  J  tise  Neweaatla  ami  Darlington  Janetioa  and  Newaaatle  aad 
Barwiek  oompanifs  An  act  of  1845  aothofises  an  extmsion  to 
TvMBBoolh,  opened  in  October,  1846;  and  a  branch  to  die  qaay 
adyotoing  the  tiver  Tjme  at  Newcastle,  aafmmifing  to  aliottt 
I  m«  admtioaaL 

Nowaatrkot  ami  Ckeatarfird.-^UMin,  line  from  the  Emleni 
Cbontics Cambridge  Bxtenmon  Ifaie  at  Chesterford  toNewmarket. 
16|  m.;  branch  to  Cambridge  nearly  6&m.  Act  passed  1846. 
LeMcd  to  the  JSaslara  Coamliea  RaUway  Company. 

yaaeoM,  and  H^ord^-kUin  Ime  88  as. ;  Usk 
taglaad  branch,  6(  m.  Four  other  short  branches, 
two  of  which  are  to  Pontypool  and  Pbrtfteld,  swell  the  total 
Itoigth  to  rather  over  48  m.  The  act,  passed  in  I846» 
I  c  wrr  t«  pnrrbMe  the  fjhmriktinnel  Ksilwsy. 


Jtfcy.^Y"    ^    '1 


Nampaai  ami  PoatgpooL—To  ha  as 
Canal  Company;  length.  18a.;  cat 
awatkahiaa, 

Net^eaea  ama  ChWhw^— Haa  iawopaaaao  t^ate^u 


NeML—Vannad  by  the  amslgpaaliiin  of  ^  A«mw*  «d 
Brandon  aad  Yaraaoatk  aad  J^rSek^^aek ana.    Amwt^odtaoa 


of884a.ft«si 
Norwkk  ami  Brandmi)  near  Derehaa  to  WdK 
nearly  6|  m.  to  BUkeney;  total,8»|a.; 
the  purdiase  or  lease  of  the  Lawmteft  ' 
Navigation. 

North  Midlaad   [P.C,    p.  864]^ 
RaUway. 

NorA  StaffordAire,—The 
tide  in  1846,  whidi  is  In  fHcndly  n 
Nertk-Weatam,  and  a^rprohaUy  be 
three  distinct  aols,  authotising,  rs^pe 
line,  of  nearly  45  m.,  from  the  Man 
Chester  and  Birmingham  line  at  Mai 
and  Derby  line  at  WiUington.  with  the  1 
minatioo,  nearly  4  as^  and  a  branch  of  16|  i 
to  the  Potteries  line  near  SlokeHmon-Ttan^ 
nearly  654  m.;  the  Po(leitesliBe;,of  88(  Huft«» 
at  Macdcsfidd  to  the  Trent  Valley  tbOwmf  at 
the  Crewe  branch,  84  m.,  the  Nfuftle  wideT  Lyme   hraB<% 
under  4^m.,  and  the  branch  to  join  the  Qrwmk  J^kAsbi  k^  j 
Norton  Bridge,  rather  mora  than  SAol;  a  ~ 
54f  m.;  and  a  line  from  the  Pcttenca  lise 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway  a  8i 
making  an  aggregate  length  of  abont  188^  a. 
empowered  to  pmrchase  the  Treat  aad  Money 

/^orfikCAiMn.^Formcd  by  the  consolidation  of  ik» 
Wigaa  omdWigan  Branek  Railways.  fP.  C,  ppwlft4» 
act  of  1844  confirms  the  amalgsmatthn  of  the  Ak 
Pnaton  with  this  andertsking;  aad  one  of  IM8 
arraagement  for  leasing  the  whole  in  penciM^  ^ 
Junction  (now  merged  in  the  Lm^ea  ami  Nmtk 
the  Maaekoater  and  Leeda  RaUway  Cfaaanlra  Malr. 

Noftk  Union  aad  BihbU ~         '     ^ 


•  a. 


Comoani 

Nortk  Waloa.—Fraaa  Porth  DynUaen  to 
act  passed  1845.    An  amendment  aetof  1848' 


RaUway  to  the  Vidoeia Quay,  PresiDn« 4a.;  not  nasnd 
To  be  made  by  the  AbrlA  CAnen  RaUv^  and  BihM*  dtoi^ 
Companies. 

laen  to  Bandar,  leaf*  1>4  a 
Mtof  I84S  nuAatiaena  ^ib- 
von,  andshraaEhef  (aw 
ktBsanr;  andgiswyaww 
amd&lfkmd  fawny  0»> 


as8  ef  I8ae  ^ 


tion  or  loop  line  of  l^m.  at  Osmarvan, 
Join  theChester  aad  Holybead  line  at  *^ 
lease  or  wU  the  line  to  the  Ckaetor 

^^^  Waloa  Minend^^Vadar  the 

was  to  oonmt  of  a  line  of  M  a.  ftoa  the 

RaUway,  near  Chester,  to  Wieshaat  wiik  n 

brandi  of  (  m.  to  the  river  Dee.    An  act  of  IS49 

extsnsioB  of  rather  mora  than  6  m.  froa  Wi 

to  ioin  die  Shrewsbury,  Oswestry,  and 

Cera  MawT,and  a  branch  of  abant  8a. 

nera,  to  accommodate  iron  aad  coa 

tions  a  deviation  of  8f  m.,  and  two 

nearly  4  m.,  and  die  Bryu  MaUy  branch  ^4«* 

of  1846  consolidates  this  nadertaking  with  thadh 

trg,  aad  Ckeater  Jmneiion^  under  the  tide  of  dha 

Cheater  Railway.    The  man  line,  froa  the  Jn 

Chater  and  Holyhead  RaUway,  a  Saliaey*  aar  Chmtm^  a. 
Rnahon,  wa  opaod^m  Noveabart  I8«C 


way  to  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  ] 

or  diverging  line  of  nearly  I8^a.  to  La 

61a.;  actpaacd  1846.    See  JliiraMe^t. 
Nortk  Woolwiek^—Fnta  the  Eastera  Gonataa  and  T^a» 

Jaacdon  RaUway  near  the  moah  of  (ks  liwer  JLen  tn  ika  h^A  ■■ 

the  Thaaea  opposite  Woalwieh;  Icafth  9|  a.;  net  p^mA  io^: 

neariy  completed  November,  1848.    Sold  to  dha  Aaaaw  C^^im 

RaUway  Company. 

Nortnamptoa  ona  Metoraenagn^^'Saa  M^aamaa  aaa  Ahp^mnribn^ 
Northam  ami  Eaaima  [P.  C,  n.  884>— IW  tadnaoA  hw  w 


Bishop's  Stoitford  wa  opened  in  May,  I848«    T^ 

Wara  branch,  from  Broxhoarna,  8|ak  ka^  fosasd       

of  1841,  wa  opeosd  a  Octehsr,  1848.    In  IMS  mmmatwm  wm^ 

tained  for  extending  the  main  Una  fraa  BiriH|fa6 

poe^  aboa  IOhl,  aad  sa~ 

with  the  ffiietei  aCsaartsi^ 

to4ft.8|in. 

JVortAerB  Ommtiao  Vt 
RaUway  at  Thirsk  to  the 

ton,  69nL,  and  froa  Biehop*s  __ 

Carlisle  Railway  at  Tebay,  60|a.,  anUqm  ws*  dbn  «^ 
brandi  of  7m., aad dhe AttddaadbnaiMh «f|sa«m«^e#ii*  w 
A  portion  of  this,  hofwivcr,  is  osteeUeat  tela  tia  Maana  li^aa 
of  the  Jjinerpoek  MaseheeUr.  aitf  MaBari«M^a>3^  Jb^-« 
Railway,  ami  ie  to  be  ogastr acted  by  suraaaaa  lhr|iia  ^  >a 
paasedl846.  Thia  uadenaking  is  iiiasd  by  ^  a^s<^^^ 
'he  York  snd  rsHi«le  and  Torkshlrv  aJ  Cta^wv  ^,^.  • 


•iii*^  ^MMi**-  mtm  III 


—4       i«l       Ih4li         la    T 


ikMfNrtt. 


f«V«l 


I***    it»*hr^ 


^i  I,*    U^..  Vj.  •  «« 


.  if1|>^ii    «lli.4^-t^  ai    #LlJ^    llM    J/i<«H»^  1  k-«»fii^V  ••■  f^4  »J   i|  tA.  La  il«i  Aii^^  I 
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•  bnuMsh  of  4f  m.  to  Coalbrook  Dale,  maldng  a  totil  of  .14  m. 
These  lines  fomi  part  of  a  mach  more  extensive  scheiae,  the  ob- 
jects of  whkh  are  to  be  attained  by  lueaus  of  oomplicatud  arrange- 
meuts  with  the  Sftreiosfr«rv,  lVolo9rhampioHf  ami  Sauth  Stafford- 
shire jMnctioH  Railway  Company  (with  which  this  company  is 
amalgamatiNi  or  anited  for  the  punwee  of  making  the  line  granted 
to  this  company  beCweeen  Shrewsbury  and  Wolverhampton,  and  so 
much  of  the  line  graaled  to  the  other  company,  as  lies  between 
Tettenhall  and  WoWerbampton),  the  Birminahum,  Wohsrhat^ 
ion,  and  Siour  Valley  Railway  Company,  and  the  Shrop&hirt  Union 
JtailwavM  and  Canal  ComxNUiy.  All  of  the  lines  granted  to  these 
eompanies  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  a  system  of  ooasan- 
nication  oonueeted  wiUi  the  London  and  Norih^Wttiem  Rail* 

Shrewthnry  and  C%Mfsr.~This  is  the  title  giTen  by  an  act  of 
1846  to  the  amalgamated  ShrtMbmnt,  Otweatrjf,  and  CheaUr  Ja»^ 
Hon  and  the  AbrfJb  irale$  Mineral  Railways,  which  see. 

Shrewsbury  and  Herrford^—Lengfih,  50A  m. ;  act  passed  1846. 
Projected  by  parties  interested  in  the  London  and  North-  Weaiem 
in  opposition  to  a  similar  line  promoted  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company. 

Shrewsbtry,  Osweatry,  and  Chester  Jmieiiom,^Fnm  ShrewB> 
bary  to  the  North  Wales  Mineral  Railway  at  Cefb  M awr,  with 
branch  to  Oswestry;  Icngi  28|m.;  act  passed  1845.  Acta  of 
1846  sanction  an  extension  of  less  tlnn  one  fbrloqg  into  Shrews- 
bury, and  deviations  at  Shrewsbury  and  other  places  amocalnig 
to  8|  m. ;  branches  of  6|  m.  to  Crickheath,  and  of  nearly  7  m.  to 
Wem ;  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  whole  nndertaking  with  the 
North  Wales  Mineral  Railway,  under  the  name  of  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Cnesier  Railway. 

Shrewsbury  and  Stqfford.^See  Shropshire  Union. 
Shrewsbury,  Wolverhampton,  and  South  Staffordshire  Junction, 
Length,  mam  line  from  Shrewsbury  to  Wolverhampton,  rather 
over  29|  m. ;  branch  at  Shrewsbury,  nearly  jtm. ;  act  passed  1846. 
Under  an  arrangement  referred  to  under  Shrewsbury  and  Bir- 
mingham^ a  considerable  portion  of  this  line  will  be  abandoned, 
the  two  companies  uniting  to  execute  certain  portions  of  the 
works  projected  by  each. 

Shropshire  Union  Railways  and  Coaoi— Three  a<*s  were  ob- 
tained in  1846  br  a  company  with  the  above  title,  aathorisiBg, 
respectively,  the  formation  of  a  nulway  of  nearly  40  m.,  from  the 
Chester  and  Crewe  branch  of  tine  Grand  Junction  Railway,  at 
Calvcley,  to  Wolverhampton,  called  the  Chester  and  Wolver*- 
hampton  line,  including  power  to  purchase  the  Ellesmere  Canal, 
and  !o  convert  part  of  it  into  a  railway ;  the  fonnatioB  of  a  main 
line  of  rulway  of  nearly  60  m.  fhim  Newtown,  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery,  to  Crewe,  with  branches  to  Ellesmere,  Wem, 
and  Whitchurch,  and  one  at  Crewe,  amounting  to  9i>  m.;  and  the 
formation  of  a  main  line  of  railway  of  rather  over  S9  m.  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Stafford,  with  a  brandi  of  1  If  m.  to  Stone,  inelu- 
ding  power  to  purchase  the  Shrewsbury  Canal.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  above  lines  is  rather  over  155  m. ;  but  the  oompmiy 
are  restricted  from  making  that  portion  of  the  lasHnentioned  line 
which  lies  between  Shrewsbury  and  WeHingtoo,  in  case  either 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Binninglttm  or  the  Shrewsbury,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Sooth  Stafforashire  Railway  Company  sho«ld 
obtain  th^  act,  which  both  did,  although,  as  explaiMd  under 
Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham,  only  part  of  the  scheme  of  each  is 
to  be  earned  into  effect.  Arrangements  are  (November,  1846) 
pendinff  for  the  leasing  of  the  whole  of  the  above  undertakings 
to,  or  the  amalgamation  of  the  oompanv  with,  the  London  and 
North-  Western  Railway  Company.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  Company  possess  an  uterest  in  the  Shropshire  Union. 
Sirhowey.    [P.  Cf.,p.265.] 

South  jJevon-^From  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Rmlway  at  Exe- 
ter to  Plymouth ;  length,  about  Sl|  m.,  exdasive  of  a  brattdi  of 
about  {  m.  to  Mill  Bay,  and  an  alteration  of  about  ^  m.  of  the 
Plywwuth  and  Dartmoor  Railway,  which  the  company  are  em> 

Kweredto  lease  or  purchase;  act  passed  1844;  gauge  7  fcet 
tended  for  working  by  atinospheric  power ;  but  IS  m.,  from 
Exeter  to  Teignmouui,  opened  in  May,  1846,  with  looomotifve 
engines.  An  act  of  1846  sanctions  a  branch  of  6  m.  from  Aller, 
near  Newton,  to  Torquay ;  a  deviation  of  the  main  line  near 
Newton ;  and  several  alterations  in  connection  with  the  towns  of 
Plymondi  and  Devonport.  Part  of  the  capital  for  this  line  was 
subscribed  by  the  Great  Western^  Bristol  and  EretertMod  BriatU 
amd  Gloucester  Railway  Companies,  which  are  empoweted  to 
lease  it ;  snd  the  South  Devon  Company  possesses  an  interest  In 
the  Askburton,  Newton,  and  South  Det^n  and  the  Cornwall  lines. 
South-Eastem  [P.  C.,  p.  2u5].~The  main  line,  which  was 
extended  about  |  m.  at  the  Dover  end  under  an  act  of  1843,  was 
opened  throughout  in  February,  1844.  A  branch  of  10  m.  from 
Paddock  Wood  to  Maidstone,  ssade  under  an  act  of  184a,  was 
opened  in  September,  1844.  In  1844  the  company  obtained  acta 
for  a  branch  of  f  m.  to  Folkestone  Harbour  (which  they  had  pur- 
chased), which  nas  since  been  completed ;  and  for  a  branch  of 
391  m.  from  Ashford  to  Canterbury,  Ramsgate,  and  Mai^te, 
which  was  completed  in  184^.  In  September,  1845,  they  opened 
the  greatvr  part  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  branch,  from  near  Tun- 
hridge  station,  wlUcii  was  made  in  ajitieipation  of  an  act  of  par- 


liamcot  aadeonplcted  in  1846.  Ta  18*5  tfcsy  ^hariaal  «r»  g 
sanction  the  bsS-mentioocd  braaeh;  So  «*hle  tbes  to  t2» 
and  extend  the  Canterbury,  KaiasgaSr,  aad  Masf^M  Waack  Km 
to  make  a  branch  of  94  m.  from  it  near  Mtaviar  ai  Vmi  a 
enable  them  to  purchase  the  Cmmterbvy  ami  WiitaimUi  Rsiiwsf 
and  to  widen  tae  London  ami  Grmmmiek  Ibilway*  whkk  ^ 
had  leaaed  for  899  yean.  In  1846  they  ofataSMdarto  for  «i!ar»* 
ing  the  station  at  Ashford,  aa  a  canOal  Inwaatoia  4r^ii .  Iir 
ouiking  a  railway  of  S8|  m.  from  the  Imskm  and  Cfvravi-h 
Railway,  about  2|  m.  from  Loadoo  B»idg%  by  FWrkhifci  » 
Woolwich  and  Graveaeod,  being  part  eoly  of  a  proyaaad  Iiw  u 
Chilham,  near  Canteitary,  which,  bat  for  the  olyeciMaa  t/  •W 
Admiralty,  would  have  taken  a  awre  direet  cooraa  ttxi4cr  Gf«r&- 
wich  Park ;  for  a  Hue  of  a5{  m.  from  their  T^hrid^  m^tk 
branch  to  join  the  Kye  and  Ashford  iimiMMm  of  the 
Lewes,  and  Uastinga  Railway  near  ~ 


with  m  di« 


line  of  5|  m.  towards  Rye ;  Ibr  a  braaeh  d^  1|  m.  frvm  Ki«  m 
Rye  Harbour ;  and  for  aathorittng  the  purchase  «f  ffe  Cmts^vm 
and  Rochester  Railway  and  Canal.  See  also  HHrUtov'*  Jrm» 
Branch;  Briton,  Lemm, ami  Nastimtw,  Rye  ami  A^lfe^d  E^ 
tmuion ;  and  Reading,  Guilford,  and  MgaU, 

South  Sta^ffhrdshirc^Formed  by  the  aasalgamBtiaB cClW  :^fil 
Stqffoadahire  Junction  and  TVsssT  Vail^,  jSiilamh,^  Qrm^ 
Junction  Railway^  which  see.  The  oaited  oompany  ia  on  to^ 
of  friendly  alliance  with  the  Lomloa  and  North-  Wemen  Bn^ 
way  Company. 

South  Staffiwdshire  Junetum.-Maim  Ium;  froB  ^  OsJb^ 
Worcester,  and  Wolverhaa^ylo■  Railway  at  Oodley,  8»  d»  Trr^ 
Valley,  Midianda,  and  Grand  Junction  Railway  ^widh  wfeH&  s 
is  amalgamated,  aa  the  South  Staffoed^irw  Railway),  w  W  i^ 
sail, 8| m. ;  Darlastoo branch,  1| ai. ;  Birmingham itim  Ka«-v 
1  m. ;  W)Tley  and  Daw-Bnd  branchca,  nadcr  |  a.  n 
about  134  m.:  act  passed  1846.  8c«  Birmuyhwm.  W4 
ton,  and  Dudley. 

South  Wales.—VroiecU-d  as  a  broad-gn^  fine  ia 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  eomoMooe  by  a|s_ 
the  Cheltenham  and  Great  Western  Uaioa  Railway  at 
bat  owing  to  objeetions  to  the  propiaed  erassiag  «r  tfae^rw:^ 
tbeoriginal  aetof  1845  was  limited  toa  asaia  Itaeaf  IMf  as.  frirn 
Chepstow  to  Fishguard  Bay  and  Pembroke  Dock*  wtifo  a  hnm-k 
of  381  m.  to  Monnmuth.  An  act  of  1846  providBa  for  as  cxa-^ 
sioD  of  18  m.  from  Chepstow  to  Join  the  GlflOMsaar  aaA  Vnvx  ^ 
Dean  Railway  at  Haglow  fWm;  a  branch  of  rather  o««r  l|  m  o 
Swansea,  and  one  of  nearlv  5|  m.  to  Uaverfordwea^ 
the  whole  18^  m.  of  new  line ;  and  also  saodassH 
tioos,  amoanung  to  SS|  m.,  on  the  original  asaia  I 
but  the  company  wereaoajn  unsaooessfol  ia  their 
a  direet  coanectioQ  wiUi  the  Great  Wustua  lias 
bridge  or  tanael  at  Hoek  Crib.  The  aiirtwtelins 
CkmU  Western  Railway  Company,  widi  proi 
amalgamatkm.  See  ako  BrisiJ  ami  Smath  Wmlrn  ^ 
Uymfi  Valley:  ThAy,  Saumdor^oet, and Samth  Holm;  mA  I  w 

South-  iresrera.--8ee  London  and  South-  Wa^taem. 

South  Yorhahire.'-See  Sheffield,  Rotherlmm.  Bnnahy.  tT^A.. 
field,  Hudder^d.  amd  Goole. 

Somthaa^on  and  Dorcheater.^hmglh^ 90m,;  heMsfo  aa^>^. 
3m.:  aetpMBedl84ft.  Gauge.  4  ft.  8|  in. ;  aad  tahafo^^k 
the  JErfM^oaaadSbalA-HWera  Rmlway  Cbospaoy ;  htpawe^^ 
made  for  interchange  of  traflc  with  the  H  ita^  Smaooaau  ^ 
Weymouth  broad-puffe  Hue,  at  Dorchester. 

Staa^ord  amd  S^Jding.—Froaa  the  amka  I&oe  ai  ibo  iifmm 
Northern  Railway  m  the  parish  of  Uflbrd,  Ncttbiapa^m^aa.  w 
the  loop-line  of  the  same  railway  ia  the  patisk  of  CswwAbm^  tjm 
coloshire;  lestfth,  6f  m.;  act  pBaedl846.  80U  ta  ite  i^w^m 
Northern  (Uto  Londoo  and  York)  Railway  OoaMay. 

StaiaAopt  and  7>nt — See  Pomiam  a  nd  Sooth  ^VIA 

Stochton  and  Darlington.    fP.  CL  p^  865.] 

Stochton  and  /fonls/ioW.— Thia  liae»  8iak  Ioob*  ftw  aWC^:^ 
renee  Railwsy  about  4  n.  north  sail  ,  *  ^     "^ 
was  made  without  an  aet  of  paitiaiaeot  ^ 
in  1843  the  company  obtained  an  aet  of*  ia 

Stratford-om-At^  Branehen.-Stt   Bins 
Jametion ;  and  Ojford,  Wastaakr,  amd  Woim 

Stratford  and  Mereton  {V.  C,  p.  865].»Lc«ed  «r  aa*tf  ^ 
the  Chrford,  Worceater,  ami  Wokmrhaeftoa  Brilwaj  Ga^^i». 

Stratford  and  Thames  •/oacfica.^See  Aslifa  Cmmmam  m^ 
Thawwa  Junction. 

SarrM  Iron  [P.  C,  p.  36S>— Coigp— y  li— Isi  i  W  ^  «a  ^ 
1846.    ^  London  mi  Brigklem. 

.ShsaaiM  and  Laamhor.^San  CbsavWa  ^isa  i 

Syutoa  amd  PkterSerough.''Sea  Midlami. 

tiff  VaU  [P.  C  p.  365].— Uaia  Xma 
ApfiCl8tl.    dame  of  the  bfasiehcB  haws 


icw. 


length  oMde  in  1846  apnaaii^  bgr  tha 
Oaoge  Commlsaionefi^  to  have  beaa  1  ~ 


whieh  an  act  of  1846  providca  for 

ther  more  than  17  m.«  of  which  the 

Pawr  braaeh  of  upwards  of  9  m.,  the 

5  m.,  the  Acrw  branch  of  raihrrcevr  I  «.«aad  iha 
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Bazlwaii  ov  Sootlamd.* 
Aberdeen^ — From  Aberdeen  to  the  Arbroelh  and  Forfiu-  line 
At  Prioekheini,  49^  m. ;  bmnch  to  form  %  Moond  junetioii  «t  Gnth- 
rie,  S  m. ;  Mcmtroie  bmidi  3  m. ;  Brechin  branch,  S^m. ;  total 
58m.;  act  paased  1845.  To  Itane  the  Arbroath  amd  Forfw  Bm^ 
iray.   See  also />eende. 

Airdrie  and  Bathgate  JmaeHoa, — From  Airdrie  to  Bathgate, 
nearly  14^  m. :  branch  to  Whitbnm,  84  m. ;  Branch  to  Blackboni 
nearly  2j  m. ;  total,  SO  m.  Act  paawd  1846,  and  giTCi  power  to 
lease  or  self  the  line  to  the  EduAargh  aad  Olaagow  Kailway 
CompanT. 

Afford  VaXUjf, — From  Kintore  to  Alford ;  length  nearly  16m.; 
act  paased  1846. 

Arbroath  and  Forfar,  PP.  C,  p.  S65.}— An  ad  of  1846  sanc- 
tions the  leasing  of  the  line  to  the  Akirdem  Kailway  Company, 
m  consequence  of  which  the  fcange  will  bealtered  to  4f.  8^in.; 
and  a  second  track  will  be  laicL 

Ardrotaan  (formerly  Johntttmm  amd  Ardnman\  [  P.  C,  p. 
B65.]~^aoge  originally  4  f.  6  in.,  bat  altered  to  4  f.  8^  m.  The 
railway,  together  with  the  harboor  of  Ardroasan,  has  been  sold 
to  the  GlaHgow,  Kilmamodi,  amd  Ardrotmm  Railway  Company. 

Ayrtkire  atui  Bridge  <f  Weir. — From  the  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Railway  at  Johnstone  to  the  Bridge  of 
Weir,  3  m. ;  eastern  branch  or  fork  at  Johnstone,  1  m. ;  branch 
to  Kilbarchan,  1  m.:  total  length,  5  m.;  act  nassed  1846.  Sold 
to  the  Glatgow,  PaiJey,  Kilmmoek,aMd  Ajfr)inlw9j  Company. 
Ballochntw.  [P.  C,  p.  SC6.] — Gauge  originally  4  f.  6  in.,  bat 
tobealteredto4f.  8|in.,  under  anactof  1845.  See  AfMiUcuk/ 
Mineral. 

Caledonian, — Main  line,  from  Gariisle  to  Camwalh,  73|  m. ; 
thence  to  Edinburgh  by  a  branch  of  27^  m.;  and  by  another 
branch  of  12  m.  to  the  wishaw  and  Coltneas  Railway,  by  which 
and  the  Clydesdale  Junction  line  it  approachea  Glasgow.  The 
original  act,  passed  in  1845,  also  sanctiona  branches  to  the  Scot- 
tish Central  Railway  at  Castlecary  and  to  DnmfHes,'and  some 
minor  junctions,  mssing  in  the  whole  lS7f  m.  Under  several 
acts  of  1846  the  amalgamation  of  the  CUfdeadah  Junction  and 
PoUoc  and  Gwan  Railways  with  the  Caledonian,  and  die  parchase 
of  the  GloMow,  Gamhirk,  and  Coatbridge  iine^  are  sanctioned ; 
and  the  CaJedonian  Company  are  empowered  to  deviate  their 
Hne  for  1 4  m.  near  Carlisle ;  to  deviate  about  3  m.  of  the  Clyde*- 
dale  Junction  line ;  to  form  short  branch  and  terminal  railways 
at  Glasgow,  amounting  to  aboot  S  m. ;  and  to  make  branches 
amounting  to  1^  m.  from  their  Castlecary  branch  to  the  Glasgow, 
Gamkirk,  and  Coatbridse  Railway.  See  also  Glaayow,  Barrhead, 
and  Neihton  Direct ;  GUugow,  KumarmecK  and  Ardroaean ;  GUu' 
gow  Southern  TWminal;  and  ScoUieh  Central.  I'he  company  also 
propose  to  amalgamate  with  the  Glamow,  Pauley,  ami  Greenoch, 
Caledonian  and  Zhtmbarionehire  Junction, — Acoording  to  the 
title  of  the  act,  which  was  passed  in  1846,  this  is  a  railway  *  from 
Glasgow  lo  Dumbarton  and  Lochlomond,'  *  with  Immches  to 
Helensbtrrffh  and  other  places.'  The  length  of  the  main  line  is 
Mm. ;  of  the  branches,  12|  m. ;  total,  3;^. 

Clydetdale  Junction, — From  the  Police  and  Govan  Railway  at 
Ruther^len  to  Hamilton,  with  a  branch  to  the  Wishaw  and  Colt- 
oess  Railway  at  Motherwell.  Main  line  lather  over  8  m.,  Mother- 
well branch  6)  m.,  and  another  short  brandi,  making  1 S4  m.  in  the 
whole.  Act  passed  1845.  Amalgamated  with  the  Caledoman 
Railway,  which  see. 

Cumnoch  Branch.—See  Glatgow,  Paiaiey,  Kihnamoch,  and  Ayr. 
Jeeeeide.— From  Ferr}*hill«  near  Aberdeen,  to  Aboyne;  length, 
29  m.    llie  act,  passed  in  1846,  confers  powers  for  leasing  the 
line  to  the  Aberdeen  Railway  Company. 

Dunblane,  Doune,  and  Callander.-^Len^  101m.;  act  paased 
"     Power  given  to  lease  to  the  Scottish  Central  Railway 


nearly  I U  m. ;  Mid  Caldcr  braaeh,  BMHy  Si  m. . 
branch,  l|m.;  Whitburn  branch (fl«m  BtonA\  n«iy  Sas. 
Whitbnm  branch  (from  Bathgate)»  scvfw  Sml;  m^  d^ 
23im.  Act  nassed  1846.  '  -Tri!  In  thi  rjiidmmh  ■  f  t  l 
gow  Rulway  Company. 

Edinburgh  and  Daiheith.  [P.  C,  p.  266.1— OHgiMi  «bm 
4f  6in.    Purchased,  and  to  be  improved  for  In  i  iwisiii  ■>  hy  m 
North  Britlah  Railway  Company. 
Edinburgh  and  GUugom.  (P.  &,  ^  —  1     ^  -    1 1  F^rvw. 

1842.    An  act  of  1844  aothorired  an n\m\  oTl^ a. M  F^- 

burgh,  to  Join  the  North  British  and  Bdiabw^   '     ' 
Granton  Railways  at  the  North  Bridge,  wIm  ~ 

opened  m  1846.    An  act  of  1845  antbarmed . 

necting  branches,  amounting  in  the  wMe  to  6m.,  ^  ate*  ^ 
Glaagow  Junction  line,  described  ebewbera;  and  mi  ^  oT  :s4* 
authorises  a  branch  of  neariy  6|  aa.  IKm  te  Gear  stoMaa  to 
South  Queensforry.  Arrangements  had  bota  SMdaky t^  £!► 
rectors  for  amalaaaiating  with,  partrfaasinc,  or  l^ma^  w  Y-t 
land  Mineral  railways,  coosbting  nfthr  IfnrffairfsW  Am^mU- 
loch,  Ballochneg,  wod  Slameuman  Bnea ;  the  Aitd^e  ^d  4 
Junction;  the  Edinburgh  and  BathgaU;  ths  Gh 
and  Monhlande  Junction  ;  the  Stirlii^  amd  Umrferm 
lingehire  Midland  Junction  ;9ud  the  ITtdUv  mi 
ways ;  and  also  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ;  botfia  S 
the  canal  amalgamatioD  was  broken  off,  aad  a  mAmtmammd^m^^ 
directors  may  probably  be  followed  by  the  obai 
contemplated  arrangements.  It  ia  repoftod  (I 
that  the  Wishaw  and  Coltnem  line  has  bcon  n^ 
and  taken  nn  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  i 
Edinburgh  and  Hawich. — This  " 


[Danfee^Smn:^ 


North  British  Railway,  and  forming  a 
bui^h  and  Daikrith  line,  haa  been  anwl 


^^    ,  „ wiibik.Wia 

Bntteh.    Length,  4Sim.;  act  paawdlMSw    Ike  hSl  for  a  «%> 
posed  extenuon  to  Carlisle  waa  lost  ia  IM6w    For  haw^Ms  tv 

North  British. 


t846. 


Company,  whose  line  it  Joins  at  Dunblane. 

Dundee  and  Arbroath.  [P.  C,  p.  266.]  — Gange  to  be  altered  to 
4f.  8|in.  An  act  of  1846  authorises  a  branch  to  Broughty 
Ferry  Castle,  and  another  to  the  Arbroath  aad  Forfor  line  at 
Almeriecloss.     I^ength,  under  1|  m. 

Dundee  and  Newtyle.  [P.  C,  p.  266.}— Leased  to  the  Dundee 
and  Perth,  Original  gauffc,  4  f.  6|  in. 

Dundee  and  /Vrf A.— Length,  ^i^m.;  act  paased  1845.  A 
aecond  act.  of  1846,  sanctions  some  deviationa  in  the  line,  a  short 
extension  at  Perth;  and  the  leasing  or  parchase  of  the  Dundee 
and  NewtyU  Railway. 

DrumfiUcr.—To  connect  coal-flelda  with  the  Monkland  canal. 
Length  If  m.    Act  passed  1843. 

Dunfermline  and  Charleatoum. 
an  act  of  parliament,  prior  to  1840. 
veycd  by  horse-power. 

East  of  Bfe.-^Vrom  the  B^nburgh  and  Northern  Railway  at 
Mark  inch  to  Anstruther  Eastor,  nearly  18  m.,  with  a  branch  of 
}  mile  tn  the  Kirkland  iron-worfca.    Act  passed  1846. 

Edinburgh  aud  Bathgate. — ^Main  line,  frtmi  near  the  Ratho 
station  of  the  Edinbuqj^h  and  Glasgow  Railway  to  Bathgate, 

•  Iji  tW  OMT  *4  tewtnX  of  lb*  cwlkr  Scotch  imllv»n  tha  mmnn  b  rnone- 
3«dy  Mated  Jn  P  C  to  b«  4  f.  14  in.,  whrr<««.  m  will  be  Men  by  the  e«iei  in 
the  ebove  ubU  to  whrh  the  metrer  ia  noticed,  moM  of  them  were  Uid  with  a 

rl«  or4  r.  tf  la.    Some  ate  ali«wl>,  and  ethcaa  wlU  be  ate  \omm,  aheied  to 
iipllMarf  •  drofi *---ai_  -• 


tnfermline  and  CharUatoum.^Veng(h  ^  m.    Made  without 
Pasaengers  aad  goods  eon- 


Edinburah,  Leith,  and  Grantom  (originally  . , . 

and  Newhaven).  [P.  C,  p.  266.]~Tba  aamr  tm  iCaMid  m 
1844,  by  an  act  which  antboriaed a  wmhnaAmi  UmTtolW 
and  one  of  1  m.  to  GraDtoQ.  The  total  IcngA  oCike  paaavs  ^m 
is  neariy  4^  m.  Part  of  the  main  Baa  wm  cpeocd  i 
branches  and  tnnoel  to  Princes  Strvct  m  1S46. 
ppopoata  to  amalgamate  with  the  Edtnhurgk  mmd  . 
way  Company. 

Edinburgh  and  Norihem.^Bj  the  original  net  milUh  1 

main  line  of  85|  m.  from  Bomtislaad,  on  Uw  Ftnk  mi  9* 

Perth,  with  a  branch  of  5^  m,  toCnpar  or  CcNmar,B4  eae  ^  |  m. 
to  Kirkcaldy  harbour ;  total,  41 1  m.  Aels  of  IMgaii  a  brmte^ 
of  nearly  15  m.  from  Thornton  to  DanfrimliMk  ai  acorfy  I5|  wl 
train  Cupsr  to  Newport,  and  of  600  yaida  ftoos  Kii^iaea  »  Iw 
tycur  harbour;  andalso  a  line  of  9  a.  hmm  ^' 
Scottish  Central  Railway  at  HUton  (callod  ia  i 
cam  Deviation),  and  a  aeviatkmofam.  near  Dywii. 
of  the  Dysart  deviation  the  new  linca  anoaa 
Another  act  allowa  the  parchase  of  the  frrrr  m 
tweenFerry.Port-on-CraigaudBmaghiy.  Hwi 
and  Granton, 

Gamhirh  and  Glaaqow.  [P.  C,  p.  261?.}- The  < 
of  this  line  was  4ft.  6  m.,  and  not,  aa  there  emmd,  €tL9hmii  hm 
bysnactof  I845itl8tobeinercabcdtothatvft4lh.   BfrnMSef 
1844,  autboriuDg  eztenrions  to  the  amoaaii  ofJl  m«  ^  i^^  ^ 


the  company  was  changed  to  the  Cfayw, 
bridpe,  which  see. 

General  Terminu$  and  Ghagew  iUrbnmt, 

and  Govan  Railway  to  the  rivrr  Clyde  aad  I 

ROW,  1  m.;  with  bmaehca  to  the  jomt  liar  tithe 

ley,  and  Greenock,  and  Glasgow,  Paislc>,  Kilm 

Railways,  and  to  the  Glas|tow,  Barrhead,  aai 

line;  total  lenffth,  nnder  2^  m.;  act  passed  I84«. 

Glaagow,  Atrdrie,  and  Monhfai^ 

■GlassDW  to  Airdrie,  10|  m.;  bnmchi ^ 

and  Gamkirk  extension  linrs.  and  to  Mile>fiad,  4  a. ; 
act  passed  1846.      Leaaedto  the  .IfialfMd  JT 
which  see. 

Glaagow,  Barrhead,  and  Aeilatom  M)imtL-^Ptmm  Gh 
Croftbead,  near  Nrilston,Mn.;  branehea  oat  of  iheGI^Hv, 
and  Greenock  Railway.  Act  paMcd  1845.  Uttdrr  ^  ^a^  iMi 
branchestoThomliebankandHoaaeUlUtDMlHrMdarllm  ■• 
authorised.  Together  with  the  Ghigm  9  ■iliig  Taaui  l  ^. 
this  nndertakiug  is  to  be  leased  to  the  GsJ^Aataa.  ftwakv  <«  .m 
gow,  KilmanuA,  amd  Ardmtaam,  uA  Crigjia,  Ihaiji  mm 
Lctmahagow  Dimet. 

Glaaoow  and  BeUaat  ihioa.'-Trmn  the  OikMv^  FWMW.  £  • 
fluamocA.  aaJ  ^yr  tine  (to  the  owaen  of  wMeh  H  toOaWa^ 
over),  to  Girvan,  211  m..  with  a  broach  d  wmmrtf  I  ^ 
bole;  act  paawd  1846.  Thfai  ia  only  pan  c^a 
siveoroJecL 

Glaaoow,  Dumfria, and  Carfide.'^Ttmm  «W  ^V  ^__  . 
ley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Railway,  aeor  Comaaa^  t»  ^  4 
doDian  Railway  near  the  croasbg  of  the  riw  &i^  Moalw  *• 


Caaobie  branch,  8A  m.; 
•  Crawick  branch,  16} 


m.;  tntal.  90f  V. 
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Perth  and  Ivwenfm  Ilulvay,  (ft  mIicbm  nbtntoed  fU  the  pfe* 

Mnt  daring  the  sesiion  of  1846,}  to  Aberfeldy;  length,  B«arly 
9^  m. :  itet  piwifd  1846. 

M/MitfowJi,  Mornitignde,  and  CoUntu.  (origiMlly  <mlled 
ShotU  and  Wilmmtown),-  A  mfuenl  line  of  liboat  8|  m^  in  ex- 
wmm  of  the  Wiibnir  nnd  Oltnm  Railway ;  nuule  under  an  act 
of  liMUand  opened  in  June,  1646.  Acta  of  1846  aiilhoriw  the 
iiuproveneat  of  ihe  original  line,  and  the  ooastraetionof  hranches 
«f  nearly  l^ia*  toabocn,  of  nearty  4|  ■i.toQtaiiiy.of  6im.to 
Bathgate,  and  of  8}  m.  to  join  the  Caledonian  Railway. 

Wisftaw  ojk/  CJumm.  \V.  O,  p.  866.]— Aa  act  of  1846  aatha- 
Uses  the  oonstniotion  of  a  line  of  nearly  ikuL  (ron  near  the  aoath- 
em  termination  of  the  Clelaud  branch  to  Uordieston,  vlth  a  bcaaeh 
Ihnn  it  of  rather  inDre  than  »(  m.  to  Goodockhill,  in  the  pariih 
cf  Shoitt;  mdung  a  total  of  S  m.  An  amement  had  been  made 
fnr  the  sale  of  the  whole  undertaking  to  the  JSdinhurgh  <md  Glo9- 
gam  Railway  Oompany ;  bat  it  is  now  (NoTember,  1846)  expected 
that  a  onion  with  tbe  OaMmian  Railwiy  Company  will  beaab- 


Wlv  TliiiHi  I  w^ 
waykMfttahw  m« 


acimted  fi>r  the 


arraagevM 


riak.     Tito  Ti«<if1tk 

mrtaf  the  Watmft^d  ^md  tii^ridk  BaOwiy  i 

if  that  line  ii  carried  into  eflect    Anotlwr  aaC  paaaai  ia   la^*. 

anthoriaea  an  r MfiMJonnf  hwiIj  Ijm  mifcrifim^  f  rt  att'^ 

Of  the  ori^Ml  Um,  the  poHiaB  hainf  DnWa  m4  Of«r« 

about  664  m.  wwapmd  fai  A«mi,  l««i. 

Thitwlm ;  Lmmitk,  Aaii.  mtd  KilUlm  . 

FtrmtM ;  MomdrnMck  JbaeCtaa  ;  aad  Tm 

Iruk  SMik-EoMUnL^Bn  Grati 
We:^brd,  OtrUm,  m4  DMim  JmatHm^ 

KiUtimf  «md  Gftai  Si>miktrm 


R^iLWATa  OP  lBxi.ijn>.* 

Be{fatt  and  BaUfmeiui,^Main  line  nearly  Sam.;  CanrickfiBT- 
goB  branch  S  m.;  Kuidalstown  bnnch  8  vn  total  38m.;  act 
passed  1845. 

SeyiaMt  and  CavehiU.  [P.  C,  p.  266.1 

Bityait  and  County  Down^—Vrom  £el&st  to  Downpatrick. 
144  m. ;  with  brandies  to  Holywood,  Newtownards,  Bangor,  and 
Donaghadae,  amoondng  to  20|  m.;  total  length,  45^  m.;  act 
paa8edl846. 

Clomnd  and  T%Mrle$.--Vnm  theWaterford  and  limerick 
Railway  atClonmel,  to  the  Great  Sootbem  and  Western  Railway 
at  Cashel,  1^  m. ;  branch  to  the  Slie^ardagh  Collieries,  lO^  m. ; 
toUl,  25i  m.  Act  jMssed  1846.  Sold  to  ^  Qreat  Sontkmrn  and 
Western  Railway  Company. 

Cork  and  J8ajM2o8.~Length,  SO  m. ;  actpaawd  1845. 

Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Postage,— From  Cork,  throu|^  Black* 
rock,  to  Passage  West:  length,  6^m.;  act  paaaed  1846. 

Cork  and  Passage,  [P.C.,  p.  266.}— Abandoned i  bat  see  CWift, 
Blackroek,  itnd  Postage, 

Ofrk  and  HW^.^Main  line,  78  m. ;  branch  to  Fcrmoy, 
18  m.;  braneh  to  Tramor«^  1^  m. ;  total  length,  97i  m.;  act 
passed  1846. 

Dalksw^Sot  IhMiM  and  Kingaionm. 

Dublin,  Beyaat,  and  CoUrains  Junction^^Utan  Una  flron  Ar> 
magh  to  Portnish,  70  ra. ;  branch  to  BandshHown,  13  m.;  branch 
to  Ballymoney,  4}  m. ;  total  length,  87f  m. ;  act  psased  1846. 

DttUin  and  Beyatt  Juacfton.— Main  line,  from  Drogheda  to 
Portadown,  56  m.;  branch  to  Navan,  174  ^'\  ^^  passed  1846. 
An  agreement  was  made  in  1846,  for  selling  theNavan  branch  to 
the  Duldin  and  Drogheda  Railway  Company. 

Dublin  and  Drogheda,  [P.C,  p.  266.]— Opened  May,  1844  ; 
ganga  6  ft.  a  ia  An  act  of  1845  authorises  the  Howih  Branchy 
8|m.  long,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  opened  in  July,  1846. 
The  company  haa  pnrehased  the  Naran  branch  of  the  Duldin 
and  Belfast  Junction,  which  see. 

JDub&h  Dundrum,  and  JZalV*aniAaaa.--Dublia  to  Dondrum, 
rather  over  3  m.;  branch  lo  lUthfiimham,  over  S^  m.;  total 
length,  nearly  51  m. ;  act  passed  1846. 

DMinand  Ktnastown.  [P.C.,p.266.1— Anextennonof  l{m. 
to  Dalkey,  worked  by  atmospheric  power,  was  made  without  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  opened  in  March,  1844.  It  follows  the 
line  of  a  tramroad  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Kingstown 
harboar.  An  act  of  1646  authorises  a  fbrther  extension  of  74  m. 
to  the  bridge  of  Bray.  See  Waterford,  Wejford,  Wicklav,  and 
Dublin, 

Dundalk  and  Anufo'/ba.— -From  Dondalk  to  the  Kewry  and 
Enniskillan  Una  at  Clonea,  40|m.;  the  remuiung  distance, 
about  36  m.  from  Clonea  to  Enniakillea,  to  be  made  by  the 
Newry  Company,  with  proviaiooa  fi>r  ita  joint  use  by  both 
lines ;  act  passed  1845. 

Dundalk  Western,  [P.  C,  p.  266.1— Abandoned. 

Oalwag  and  ATiUamy.^-See  Kitkennjf  and  Oruai  Southern  and 

Great  Leinster  and  MunaUr,  [P.  C,  p.  266.}— Owing  to  finaa- 
dal  dificulties  the  act  of  1 837,  amended  by  one  of  1 84 1 ,  was  never 
into  eflect    The  Great  Southern  and  Western  line  has 

__^ i  the  Great  Leinster  and  Monster  between  Dublin  and 

Garlow,  but  an  act  of  1846  confers  renewed  powers  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  from  Carlow  to  Kilkenny,  about  254  ni.  with 
a  branch  of  l4  m.  to  Milford ;  and  another  aet  of  the  same  aca- 
aioo  authorises  an  extension  of  314  m.  from  Kilkenny  toCk>nnial. 
The  Wesford^  Com  low,  and  DubUn  Junction  line  is  to  be  amal- 
mmntf^ft^  with  this  undertaking  under  the  new  name  of  the  /rts4 
^uth'Eastem  Bailway. 

Great  Southern  and  fTesferw.— Main  line  from  Dublin  to  Caahel. 
984  "'-I  brandi  from  Monasterevan  to  Carlow,  24  m.  Por  thcae  the 
act  was  obtained  in  1844.  A  second  act,  passed  in  1845.  allows 
an  extension  of  77  m.  to  Cork,  with  a  branch  of  21|  m.  to  Lime- 

~        ^«M  of  sU  Jr'A  nMmuy  is  i«f|alr«4  to  b*  ft  Ml  S  ladMi,  ta 
with  ft  iMOMmMdftOM  omA*  bf  ih«  Bottd  oT  TkUs  in  lao. 


to  the  Great  Southera  and  W< 

26m.;  act pssaed  1846.    Parto^a. 

called  the  Gaiwag  mnd  K%lk$nnf  Railway.   Faw  ^lum  aa  ^mm 

or  sea  the  line  to  the  WiiUj^mimd  Kiikmm§  ■«!— j  CiTT 

JTOfarMy  JimclMn^Froa  Malkar  laCltinay.  ki^ail  m. 
aet  paawd  1846. 

Limsriek,  Esain,  and  XiUaloo  JmnetimL—M 
merick  to  Eonfa,  234  »-$  branch  from  Um 
12f  BL ;  branch  from  Limerick  to  Clear,  neariy  I  ^  • , 
with  Great  Southern  and  Weatom  Una,  I  a. ;  ioliilc^ 
37  m.;  actpasaad  1846.    Power  mvantalaaaaaraeili 
the  Great  Southumaml  Wsut^  Maihray  Cmapnaj.^ 

Jjo9tiondufT§t  attd  OpJMSSao^^Mirfn  fini^  ^Mflfav  Lshb^ 
Foyle,  32^  m.;  branch  to  Newtown  Uamvady,  ^Tam  pamia 
1845.    To  reclaim  18,000  acrcaonaadftaBtkaasBL 

Londonderry  and    &niskillen. — Leog^  Iw  arigiaai   aai  ^ 

1845,  56  m.    An  act  of  1846  sancHooa  a  dcfvmiien  oit^m    a 
branch  of  nearly  1  as.  to  Omagh ;  and  an  otammm  «#  H 
Nearly  completed  (Novambar,  18«f )  fram  T 
bane. 

Mallow  and  Fmwwg.^-Jaim  the  Grsal  fiinrtarw 
Railway  (with  wfald  tha  aat  gnm 
Malk>w;  lemrth,  16|  nk;  aat  paand ' 

Midland  Gr^ai  Wsitf«r».— 1*ha  aai 
thoriaes  a  line  of  77|  m.,  from  Dublin  ia 
chiefly  mmuaa  upon  the  banka  af  tha  Rsyal 
been  purchased  by  the  company.  AcH  of  18f6  aaMH 
noa  or  branch  of  nearly  28  m.,  frmn  MaUmgaa  m 
braneh  of  21  m.  to  the  rrvcr  Ii%,  at  Doblins  mi  m 
144  SL  near  Ijmgferd. 

MomntmsUickJmeiiom^'-rinm  thaGtvatSoa^n  mai  W. 
BaUway  at  Cane  or  Cnnaghnna 
bai^y  3|  m.;  actjaassad  184iiw    Gh 
line  to  the  Gteat  Soutksrmaad  Wostum 

MuUingar  and  .4UUiW.-fiea  HifHnarf  O 

Navan  J^rciadk.— See  DMim  md  Msffmi 

Newry  and  ijiatsih'Ura.— Unglh,  714  s- 1 
See  Dundalk  and  EnmiskiUen. 

Newry,  Warrenpoint,  and  i?«s<r«vpr.— Main 
to  Roatreror,  8^  m. ;  branch  to  Wanvnpaiaiw  ^  mw;  aai 
1846. 

SKsuardagh  CollUneu  Branck — See  CTflna 

fil^oad  £ftMasa.~Pram  Loi^  Allan  to  Lengh  GiQ,  la  &• 
oona^ofLeiariBB;  length.  13 as.;  aetpMsaimft. 

&»iia.i^«rB.— See  Iriak  SmUk-Mmtsrm 

TsnaUnwm  ami  AaaMA.-^t«n|lh,904ai  ;  *an«tpavd  « 

1846,  giTcs  power  toamalgaawta  wi«h»orWaaa«aaB  A»  fnv  ^ 
the  Great  Suuthmnaid  If artcra  Maihsw  GaaaamL 

UUter. [P. Cn pw 2660— Completed »ltHfiaB.  tMt» to Hsv 
adown,  about  25  m.  lie  remaining  1 1  ^  to  Aito^gii  wm  ah^ 
doned,  but  a  new  act  was  obtained  lor  it  a  184&.  Gen«i«A.am. 
but  to  be  altered  to  5  It  3in. 

Waturfoedwtd  Kilkenny. ^Uaok  Una,  31  i 
64  m.;  aet  passed  1846. 

Waterfeedmidi 
Waterlbrd,  78  as. ;  aet  passed  1843^ 
obtained  in  1826,  bat  the  prqieet  vaa  i 

Wataford.  Wurferd,  WiMm,  mtd  M>uklim,^Umm  WmK  fri» 
Waterfi>rd  to  Dublin,  UI49.;  Knefrooi  WaUMto^in  ia  »* 
Scarawalsh  Bridge  (to  aaoaact  it  with  n  pagiteaad  lia*  towm  1> 
niacnrthy  to  Carlow),  22  as.;  brawft  to  Wickiov,  ill  ii   •»  - 


toKiV. 
is^ks- 


2  m.;  total  length,  1354  m.    The  ae^  | 
power  to  lease  the  Dublin  and  Miamtamm 

Worfurd,  Carkm.  mtd  DubUn  Juntd 
Carfew:  length.  22  m.;  act  paasol  184C 
Gfwat  iMMMur  ami  Af anrtsr  ndar  tha  ll 
JSattmm  Bailway  Coapany. 

TRANSOM.    rMiwoa,  P.C.I 

TRAN6P08IT10N,  hi  Mode,  (a  •< 
key  to  ona  Ughar  or  hnror.    TUs  la  guwwily 
at  a  moraant'a  ootaot,  by  tfao  1 
tha 
whtmi  of  the  1 

To  the  singar'tVuapoMon  ia  toHtlaaAad  by  1 
whaterer:  me  chanoo  ia  little  mora  thaft  imagi 
sofivaarolataatotliacotopaaiaf  the  voi 
it  ia  far  othenriwu    Tka  laltor,  t 
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OBdttr  Iridee.  It  has  a  Digalir  6^eft  perianHi, 
with  ipmdiiig  wginenti.  The  8  stigmas  are  bifid,  the  lobes 
riender.  T.  eoitmmm  k  the  oalj  British  species;  it  has  a 
•aolitery  l«Aoweied  nodding  scape,  filiform  compressed  leaves, 
the  spilth  longer  than  the  tube  of  ^tue  corolla,  the  st^le  shorter 
than  the  staasens.  The  flower  is  pale  purple  or  tiolet,  with 
»  yellow  centre.  It  ia  found  in  saiidjr  places  in  Jersey  and 
GiaemseT.    (Babington,  Mmmtd,) 

TRIE^TALIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  ordar  PrimulaoeiB.  It  has  a  7-parted  calyx,  a  rotate 
7-partod  corolla,  and  7  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla.  The  capsules  are  raany-aeeded,  opening  with  6 
ivvolttte  fugacious  valves.  The  seeds  are  ravested  with  a 
leticnlated  tunic.  7*.  Ettrcpma  has  oblong  obovate  obtuse 
leaves,  a  stem  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  with  the  leaves  meatlv 
■t  the  top.  The  flowers  are  on  short  peduncles,  white,  with 
a  yellow  ring.  The  valves  of  the  capsules  soon  fall  off.  It  is 
native  of  En^and  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  (Babing> 
ton,  Mamutl.) 

TRI6LA,  a  genus  of  Acantfaopterygious  osseous  fishes, 
popularly  known  as  Gurnards,  and  belonging  to  the  fiunily 
jAtrieati  in  the  arrangement  of  Cuvter. 

The  head  of  JVigla  is  mailed  and  angular ;  the  opercle  and 
shoolder^bones  armed  with  spines ;  the  body  is  soJy ;  there 
•re  two  distinct  dorsal  fins ;  beneath  the  pectorals  are  three 
detached  rays ;  the  brsncfaiostegous  membrane  has  seven 
ravs ;  both  jaws  and  the  front  of  the  vomer  are  armed 
with  fine  velvety  teeth.  The  gurnards  are  fishes  always 
remarlcable  for  singularity  of  form,  and  often  for  brilliancy  of 
colouring.  Thev  derive  their  popular  appellation  from  a 
ftruntiuff  noise  wkich  they  make  when  taken  out  of  the  water. 
In  the  Britith  seas  the  commonest  species  are  the  grey  gur- 
nard (THfia  GwmkatduM)^  a  silvery  grev  fish  more  or  less 
douded  with  brown  and  speckled  with  black ;  the  red  gur- 
nard {Tfigia  Pini)^  of  a  bright  rose-red  colour ;  and  the  sapphi- 
rine  eurnard  (7Vr^  Hirtmdo),  a  large  and  handsome  fish 
remancaUe  for  tiie  vivid  green  and  blue  hues  of  the  inner 
auHhce  of  its  large  pectoral  fins.  The  two  last  are  most 
abundant  in  the  western  coasts.  Severs!  other  rarer  spedes 
are  also  inhabitantB  of  the  British  seas.  There  are  some 
beautifol  small  species  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  also  lives 
the  flytng-gurnard  (DaeivU^tenu  volitant)^  which  diflfers 
generically  from  Drigia  in  having  the  fin-rays  of  the  pectorals 
oonnected  by  membranes,  by  means  of  which  the  fish  is  enabled 
to  support  itself  for  ^some  time  in  the  air  in  the  manner  of  the 
flying-fish.  It  is  a  handsome  species,  above  a  foot  long. 
Another  flying-gurnard  (^Dactyhpienu  OriaUaUs)  lives  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

TRIGLYPH.     rCnriL  AacHrriecruBs,  P.  C] 

TRIGONELLITES.  'J'hls  obscure  genus  of  fossil  mol- 
losca,  to  which  nuiny  names  have  been  applied  (as  Aptychus, 
Ichthyossagonites,  &c.),  contains  sevenu  forms  which  un- 
doubtedly app^tain  to  Cephalopoda,  and  offer  analogies  to  a 
part  of  the  Sepiosteum,  ana  a  part  of  the  Belemnite. 

TRIGONOCARPUM,  a  genus  of  Monoootyledonous  fos- 
sil fruits  in  the  coal  formation  of  England.     (Brongniart.) 

TRILLIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Melanthaoese.  It  has  3  herbaceous  sepals,  3  coloured 
petals,  and  8  aessile  stigmas.  The  berry  u  superior  and  8-celled, 
the  ceils  many-seeded. 

T.  erechm  has  a  large  preemorse  rhizoma  with  thick  hori- 
Bontal  fibres.  The  stem  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  sheathed 
at  the  base.  The  leaves  large,  acuminate,  and  sessile.  The 
peduncle  about  half  as  long  as  the  leaves,  inclining  to  one 
side.  The  flower  is  large  and  of  a  dark  purple.  (Lindley, 
FhraMedica.) 

TRINU'CLEUS,  a  large  and  remarkable  group  of  Trilo- 
bites  chiefiv  or  wholly  found  in  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of 
Europe.     (Murchison.) 

TRICKDIA,  a  ffenua  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe 
AveninesB.  The  glumes  are  from  2  to  3  flowered ;  the  outer 
palea  rather  coriaceous,  smooth,  rounded  on  the  back,  bifid  with 
an  intermediate  broad  point  sometimes  becoming  the  base  of  a 
kneed  awn.  T,  decwnberu  has  a  racemose  panicle,  few  oval 
apikelets,  the  flowers  scarcelv  extending  beyond  the  glumes, 
without  awns.  The  leaves  fiat,  sheaths  rather  hairy.  Ligole 
reduced  to  a  tufl  of  nerves.  The  elumes  smooth,  coriaceous, 
and  hiding  the  flower.  It  is  found  in  mountain  pastures  in 
Great  Britain.     (Babington,  Manual.) 

TRl'ODON.     [Gtmnoih)ntes,  P.  C.  S.] 

TRICSTEUM  (from  rpc,  three,  and  itrrsov,  a  bone ;  in 
reference  to  the  three  bony  ends  in  each  berrv),  a  genus  of 
pUnts  belonging  to  the  natural  order  CaprifoliacesB.     It  has 


a  calyx,  with  an  ovate  tube  and  a  5-paited  permtmmi  Tm\ 
with  linear  lanceolate  peniianent  lobea.  The  ooroUa  is  c»V 
lar,  almost  equally  6-lobed,  gibbous  at  the  bsse,  and  fencw 
than  the  calyx.  The  stamens  are  5,and  incloaed ;  the  ms^at 
oblong  and  thick ;  the  berry  ooriaoeooa,  obovately  triqonrv*. 
crowned  by  the  calya,  3-oellcd,  and  S-aeeded.  Tbe  tpeon 
are  permanent  herba.  rarely  suifirutiooae. 

T.  perfcHattim,  Fever-wort,  has  an  erect  haiiy  fistsUr 
round  stem  from  one  to  four  feet  higli.  Tlie  leave*  opfwtf. 
the  pairs  croasiog  each  other,  ovate,  lanraiolatey  acnuM^ie 
enflre,  rather  Bu,  abraptiy  narrowed  iaao  the  petiole;  r.v 
flowers  sessile,  apnarently  vertidllate.  It  is  native  of  5oftt 
America,  in  the  United  Statea,  on  rich  rocky  gro^dk  parti- 
cttlariy  in  limeatooe  soiL 

The  species  of  TriotUmm  will  grow  ia  alaaoat  ai^  kiatf  4f 
soil,  although  they  prefer  a  vmtsileor  pott  ukmiM,  aai  th<7 
are  easily  propagated  by  dividing  at  the  root  or  bj  iroi^ 
which  generally  ripen  in  abundance. 

(Don,  Gardoiar's  IHciumarff;  Lindley,  Fhrm  MtAn.\ 

TRISE'TUM,  a  genus  of  greases  bdo    ' 


lOMiag'  la 
Aveninese.    It  has 'crowded ''apikeleta.    GloMa 


kaerd.  wtA 


the  tni^ 
from  2  ti 
6  flowered.  The  outer  palaa'witlft 
ending  m  2  acute  teeth«  armed.  The  i 
twbted.  The  owy  glabroua.  The  frail  i 
furrowed.  T,flaooioenM  haa  a  moch-braached  Daande,  4^tSwm 
and  eoual ;  the  idumea  very  unequal,  about  3-aawaeel  T  u 
radical  leaves  uid  sheaths  haiiy.  The  ligale  vary  afert  vo 
obtuse.  The  spikeleti  yellowish.  The  upper  f  loaie  obk«  i. 
lanceolate,  acuminate.  The  floral  axis  hsa^.  It  m  fauM  ^ 
fields  in  Great  Britain.     (Babmgton,  MwmoLS 

TRISTrCHIUS,  a  genua  of  fosHl  fishca  fiaa  tbe  c-mi 
measttfes  near  Glaagow  and  Fennanagh.     (ftgaaais  ) 

TRIXA'GO,  a  genoa  of  pkats  bdoi«ta«  la  tbe  aatwii 
order  Scrophularmese.  It  haa  a  tubular  t  deft  calyx.  • 
tubular  2-lipped  corolla,  painted  oapsaiea,  aad  aaKy-sertf-- 
cells.  The  seeds  are  slightly  aagular  aad  vcij  auoet«-;. 
crenate  ribbed.  T.  maooao,  the  anly  British 
round  high  simple  stem,  a  fibrous  root,  aad  Of . 
the  upper  leave*  are  alteraater  ovate,  laacealaia, 
acutely  senate.  The  flowers  axillary^  distaat,  asd  yd^«  . 
the  anthera  hairy.  It  is  found  ia  damp  piaoea  in  the  ww«  <^ 
Scotiand  and  south  of  Irehmd.    (Babiagtei^  JMlsiiaal  \ 

TROCUO'CRINUS,  a  greop  of  fao^  Crinoidai  <P«t. 
lock),  from  the  Silurian  stmta  of  Tyroaa. 

TROSSACUS  are  in  Scotland,  aa  tbaaorUMi*  dadn.f<.« 
of  Ben  Venn,  on  the  southern  banks  of  Lodi  Katriae.    1  tk  . 
constitute  a  landscape  of  a  very  peculiar  kind :  for  about  t«. 
miles  in  length  the  surface  of  the  ground  preamta  the  ^rrmi-  - 
imaginable  irregularity,  consisting  of  a  aucctsaion  af  ra^ir^, 
depressions,  slopes,  level  tracts,  and  dcacenta,  aoBBatiaie*  p^r  - 
and  sometimes  precipitous.     The  whole  ia  ovcffrown  «  * 
bushes  or  trees,  and  constitutes  the  most  ooosplete  aaae  v  S« :. 
can  be  conceived.    The  paths  which  traverse  thb  trart  tk 
at  e^erj  few  paces  into  a  different  direction,  and  thaa  tlie  r-i 
veller  finds  himself  almost  at  every  minute  ia  a   oru*- 
which  has  totally  changed  its  aspect,  and  presents  qaWc  • 
ferent  objects  from  those  which  met  hia  eyea  a  fivw  Bcmi  • 
before.    The  difficulty  of  exploring  and  sewrchin^  the  rKc**  « 
of  this  tract,  favoured,  in  the  last  century,  the  illicst  dia&.r-r 
of  whiskey ;  but  it  is  stated  that,  at  present,  thb  ttadc  ha»  fs- 
tirely  ceased. 

TROUGHTON,  EDWARD,  the  first  astrtmomiml  ir.r 
ment  makerof  our  day,  was  bora  October,  1753,  and  dW^  *% 
house  in  Fleet  Street,  June  12, 1835.     He  casne  at  a  tsr 
of  respectable  yeomen,  and  was  placed  in  tbe  firm  of  h.^ 
and  brother,  who  carried  on  business  in  Lnodoo  aa  t&^  ' 
matical  instrumGnt  makers.     In  1782  the  Troc^Ums  r*^ 
bJished  themselves  in  Fleet  Street;' in  1886 Edward  Tn-^  - 
ton,  then  the  sole  survivor,  took  Mr.  W.  Simma  inio  |A«m 
ship.     There  is  a  full  memoir  of  Troushtoa  in  tW  aa^' 
notices  of  the  '  Astronomical  Society,    vol.  lii*  p.  I-iS*. 
handsome  subacrintion  bust,  by  Chantrey,  iaiathaObaiuii^  •- 
at  Greenwich.    In  the  kst^ears  of  hia  life  Mr.  Tnma^^ 
was  nearly  deaf,  only  hearmg  by  the  help  of  a.  po»<^ 
trumpet;  and  he  never  could  distingaish  eofeora  <«tbr*-« 
than  by  their  brightness,— a  ripe  chmy  and  its  leaf  wc  -^ 
him  of  the  same  colour. 

The  larger  astronomical  instraments  are  not  ilie  la&  rz   r 
one  another,  which  the  smaller  and  more  ujsual  ocm^  «•« 
more  than  the  great  architectural  displays  of  a  larKr  «^     • 
of  the  same  resemblance  to  one  another  whirli  faaats  .. 
houses  of  one  and  the  aaroe  street.    Each  one  k»Ma  n*  « 
iiculties,  its  own  objects,  and  its  own  way  of  i 
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UDAL  TENURE.    [Shkiulkim,  P.  C,  p.  SSS.] 

UIXyTEA.  A  tpoogmd  fowl  from  Bridlington  is  referred 
to  this  genus  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee. 

ULODENDRON,  one  generic  division  of  the  ^rest  grtop 
of  Lcpldodendroid  fiunilies  of  plants  whieh  occur  in  the  coal 
fomintions. 

UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  LIGHT.  Thii  sub- 
ject has  been  already  treated  briefly,  under  the  same  designa- 
tion ;  and  for  further  notices  concerning  its  prindples,  as  well 
as  for  its  applicatioQs  ezplanatoiy  of  the  reiaariud>le  phenomena 
of  light,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Diitvactiok,  and  to  Po- 
i.ABizATiotf  of  Light  (P.  C.^,  also  to  the  following  artides, 
which  have  been  introduced  in  this  Sapplement :  CiKctJi«AB 
PoLABisATioir ;  CoLovBS  OP  Platbs  ;  Elliptical  Polabi- 
ZATiov;  Polabizatiov,  Movbablb;  Polabisbd  Rihos; 
SwirrBST  Pbopaoatiov,  Pbotciplb  op;  and  Vibbatiohs 
OP  Light. 

UNION  OF  ESTATES.    rMKBOSB,  P.C.I 

UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  Since 
the  article  Obboon  Qunnov,  P.  C.  S.,  was  written  the 
dispute  oonoeming  the  Oregon  territory  has  been  settled. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  speech 
in  which  he  announced  his  resignation  of  office,  inform^  the 
House  of  Cocanions  that  the  Bnttsh  goremnient  had  offered  a 
convention  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ISdi  of  June,  1S46, 
announced  the  acceptance  b^  the  American  government,  with- 
out the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  word.  The  first 
proposal  of  the  BriUsh  government  was  as  follows  :— 

*That  from  the  point  in  the  49th  parallel  of  N.  lat  in 
whieh  the  boundary  laid  down  by  existing  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  terminates,  the  line  of 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  two  countries  shall  be 
continued  westward  along  the  49th  parallel  to  the  middle  of 
the  diannel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  and  thence  southerly  throuffh  the  middle  oi 
the  said  channel  and  the  Fuca  Straits  to  the  Paci^  Ocean. 
Provided  the  navieation  of  the  channel  and  straits,  south  of 
the  49th  parallel,  wall  be  free  and  oiien  to  both  parties.' 

This  leaves  to  the  British  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
with  equal  rights  of  navigation  in  the  Straits.  The  second 
proposal  was— 

'That  from  tlie  point  at  which  the  49th  parallel  of  N.  laL 
intersects  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river, 
the  navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  for  all  British  subjects  trading 
with  the  same,  to  the  point  where  the  sud  branch  meets  the 
main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  down  the  said  main 
atream  to  the  ocean,  with  free  access  into  and  through  the 
said  river  or  rivere;  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line 
thus  described  to  be  free  and  open  to  ooth  parties.  Provided 
that  in  navigating  the  said  river  British  subjects  shall  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  United  States:  it  being 
always  underatood  however,  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  preventing  the  government  of  the  United  States 
from  making  any  regulations  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
not  inconsistent  with  the  present  convention.* 

The  circumstances  unoer  which  Texas  has  been  annexed 
to  the  Union  are  slated  under  Texas,  P.  C.  S. 

Mkhigan^  described  as  a  territory  iu  P.  C,  was  admitted 
into  the  union  as  a  Slate  at  the  end  of  1835.  The  Governor 
is  elected  for  two  years,  and  his  salary  is  fixed  at  present  at 


1500  dollars  per  ammiii.    The  Senate  tsoiisiiitsar  \t  mtm^^ 
elected  for  two  rears ;  the  House  of  Reyw  list  lit  aiiita  oi  :i 
membera,  elected  annually.    The  mj  of  the  mtmUm^  a  t  >■  -*  • 
dollan  a  day  during  the  sesskm.    The  mat  of  gorertenn  t  • 
at  Detroit,  or  wherever  the  legislature  shall  db«ct,  till  ImT. 
when  it  is  to  be  established  permanenUr.    The  Icgial  eiu>>   - 
menta  are,  a  Court  of  Chancery,  a  8!u|tfeiiM  Govrt,  tu>  ^-t 
Courts,  and  a  District  Crimfaiai  Court.    The  ChMcdlor  •^u 
a  salary  of  1500  dolkra,  and  there  are  five  Chaneery  CVn  * 
In  the  Sttptfeme  Court  there  ii  a  Chief  Joatioe,  with  a  wU  . 
of  1600  dollars,  and  three  associate  Justieea  whk  saiarin  - 
1500  dollaiB  each.    The  four  Judges  of  thia  cttsrt  arp  i-- 
poittted  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  iwaint  nf  * 
Senate,  for  a  period  of  seven  yean.    There  are  foyrjwi/r . 
circuits,  in  each  of  whidN  one  of  the  Judges  of  tbe  Sohv;  • 
Court  presidcB.     The  Untvern^  of  Mich%M,  vteh  %^ 
opened  at  the  end  of  1842,  has  since  been  mdmSkj  iDcrvm*- 
ing.    At  the  end  of  1845  the  main  uiatitvtm  at  Ana  An^r 
had  about  70  students,  and  the  fivo  braacheBf  or  Brepant>-% 
schools,  at  Tecumseh,   Romeo,  Kalamasoo,  Whte  Pis«^ 
and  Ann  Arbor,  about  180  students.      The   pnilMorw  •• 
were*-'!,  GreelL  and  Roman  Language, ;  2,  Mathrmafki    •. 
Morel  and  Mental  PhOoao^y ;  4,  Geology  aad  M'mcrai^- . 
5,  Botany  and  Geology.   In  1844  the  number  of  achWa^  - 
the  Common  Schook  was  66,818,  and  theamonBt  apport^* 
from  the  state  treasury  among  the  several  dlatricta  was  :£•«.•- 
dollars.    Michigan  is  thought,  bodi  as  to  the  aeafts  of  cJ  i  4- 
tlon  and  the  success  of  the  system  porraed,  to  be  BtUr  b^i . 
the  most  forward  of  the  eastern  States.    The  almte  ^sn**^  i\ 
Jackson  is  constructed  on  the  Auburn  plan.     The  Ccn— 
Railroad  runs  from  Detroit  to  MarriudI,  110  sailca,  and  i-*- 
miles  more  of  the  road  were  expected  to  be  completed  by  *i  • 
end  of  1846.    The  Southern  Railroad  nma  frasa  M(mr»  * 
Hillsdale,  68  miles.    The  population  of  Midlipn  en  1*>" 
was  81 ,639 ;  in  1840  it  was  212,267.     There  aiw  no  sUvta 

Florida  was  admitted  mto  the  Union  as  a  State  ia  U-^X 
the  first  Governor  having  entered  upon  his  eAoe  m  Oau'*  - 
of  that  vear.    The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  jear*^  tW  ^^ 
nators  for  two  years,  the  Representatives  for  one  year.    T  - 
number  of  Representatives  is  never  to  exceed  60.  The  J»  x^  • 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  elected  by  a  oancwrent  .- 
of  both  Houses,  at  first  for  ^ye  years,  and  alter  tfam  aocur .   , 
to  good  behaviour.    Theright  of  voting  b  to  belong  to  t.*- 
free  white  male,  aged  21  or  upwards,  who  ha*  tc«mi«<i 
Florida  two  years,  and  six  montns  in  the  oointy  in  mh^tr    - 
votes,  and  who  shall  be  eurolled  in  the  militia  or  by  !*»  .  - 
exempt  from  serving  therein.    No  laws  are  to  be  p^ «  *  • 
emancipate  slaves,  or  to  prohibit  the  immigratiosi  oi  ^«^    • 
bringing  slaves  with  them.    The  General  AsseoiUy  nuv  , 
vent  free  coloured  persons  firom  entering  the  State.  Thc'^f 
lation  in  1830  was  84,730;  in  1840  it  was  54,447,  of  «.   • 
25,717  were  slaves.  (AmerietmAhmamociy  lbS7, 1845,  !^-i 

URANCKSCOPl^,  a  genus  of  Acanthopterygious  o^. 
fishes  of  the  perch  family,  and  very  nearly  related  v 
weavers  (ThicAimtt)  of  the  British  seas,    diie  or  t«o  %^    - 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean.    The  head  is  nearkr  cnbirai.  « 
the  eycB  placed  in  the  flat  summit,  so  that  they  look  in»««~ 
hence  the  name.    The  mouth  b  turned  up  in  a  atmilu-  e.  ^^ 


ner.     This  arrani 
which  buries  itself  in 
and  thus  lies  in  wait  for 
sand  in  which  it  lives. 


npi 
with  the  habitt  of  the 
all  but  the  samroit  of  tha  ^# 
its  prey.    Its  colour  resent hk^ 
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1.  The  equatiooy+PysrO,  P  being  a  ftmctioa  of  x^'u 
■olved  by 

C  being  a  conttant.  Now  alter  the  eqoakHm  into  /+Pjr=Q, 
and  to  meet  the  alteration,  let  C  become  a  function  of  x.  On 
this  suppotition  y'+Py  becomes 

-  CPr-/P'^+C'f-^*'+CP J>'» 
fint  this  ought  to  be  Q:  therefore  we  most  have 
C',-J>ir-Q,     or  C=rytQft/>a»)+E 
C  being  another  constant.     Here  y''\'?y^(i  ia  solved  bj 
y+Py=0  and  subsequent  variation  of  an  element. 

Now  try  y'H-y*=0  and  y+3f*=Q  in  the  same  manner. 
'I  he  first  is  solved  by  y=(jr+C;)—  and  if  C  be  made  variable, 
and  y  thus  altered  be  introduced  into  the  second,  it  is  found, 
making  xax+C,  to  require  the  solution  of 

as  difficult  an  equation  as  the  original.  In  this  case  then  we 
are  unsuccessful. 


^      dtt    du 

Let  y  +T-  =  4F. 
dx    dy 


One  solution  of  this  is 


•«  =  5X»+ 


a(jr-.y)  ^b,  a  and  b  being  constants.    To  find  a  more  gene- 
ral solution  of  this  same  equation  let  6  be  a  fiuiction  of  a, 
a  being  a  fiinction  of  x  and  y.     We  have  then 
du  f  .  ab\da 

da  (  .  db\da 

-«     -«  +  (,--3^+SJjy 
and  the  equation  will  obviously  still  be  satisfied  if  6  and  a  be 
so  related  that 


'-y+i;=o 


db 


Now  as  6  is  what  function  of  a  we  please,  so  also  is  ^ 

hcnoe  it  follows  that  if  6  =  ^er,  and  x-*yss-^a,  we  may 
make  a  what  function  of  x— v  we  please.  Let  o=if^(x— y) 
and  let  xv=  —fv^vdid.     We  have  then 

n = ^*'+{*-y)+(*-y)+x(«-y) 

of  which  the  last  two  terms  merely  amount  to  an  arbitrary 
function  of  x—y,  go  that  the  complete  solution  is 

«  =  ^x-+*(x-y) 

^  meaning  any  finiction  whatever. 

This  subject  has  many  developments.  We  have  introdneed 
it  here  under  the  idea  that  some  stndents  of  the  diffbrential 
odculus  may  be  led  to  consider  it  at  an  eariier  period  of  their 
reading  than  books  will  give  it  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  method  does  not  merdy 
leareh  for  sonw  solutions  of  a  question :  if  the  number  of 
constants  be  sofficient,  it  goes  direct  to  the  most  general 
aoltttton.  In  our  fint  example,  there  is  no  function  of  x  but 
what  is  capable  of  being  represented  bv  Cr-f^^ ;  in  our  third 
there  is  no  funcdon  of  x  and  y  but  wnat  is  capable  of  being 

represented  eren  by  ^x*-f- a  (x-y)  or  gx*  + 6,  and  also  by 

^d!*-f  a(x— y)4>6  with  a  relation  between  a  and  6.  What- 
ever function  of  x,  or  of  x  and  y,  will  aolve  these  equations, 
it  sure  to  be  found,  if  the  method  be  successful.  This  point 
would  need  a  little  more  development  than  we  have  here 
space  to  give. 

n^'EGETABLE  MORPHOLOGY,  or  METAMOIU 
PHOSIS,  is  that  department  of  science  which  contemplates 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  forms  of  plants  and  of  their  paiw 
ticular  parts.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  historjr  of  botany 
plants  were  studied  as  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals. 
with(uit  any  reference  to  the  general  laws  which  govenied 
either  the  eaternal  or  the  internal  forms  of  plants,  or  those 
which  influenoed  the  production  of  various  fonna  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  period*  of  iu  exiatenoe,  or  of  the  Mune 
•liecies  under  varying  cireumstances. 

Linneus,  although  he  never  made  any  practical  application 
of  his  idea,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  suspected 
thai  the  varied  foruu  of  th«  flowering  organs,  and  even  other 
Ap|iendage«  of  tiie  axis  of  the  pknt,  were  modifications  of  the 
lad*.     In  his  *  Pbilosophia  Botanica*  he  has  the  following 


remaricable  ptaHge  :~*  The  origin  of  tlw  fl» 
leaves  is  the  same;  the  origin  of  the  bmb  and 
the  same :  the  bod  coosasts  of  the  mdimeBls  of  fkc 
the  flower  conaes  from  the  mdiroenta  of  the  leaves 
Although  the  doctrine  of  morphology,  to  a  baited 
was  thus  aphoristically  proclaimed  by  the  great  8«t 
many  fi«U  pointed  out  by  him  to  prove  ha  trwtk,  jmt 
no  notice  was  taken  of  this  department  of  acScmew  by 
lowers.  The  neat  peraoo  who  drew  attentioo  to  tfda  i 
and  apparently  quite  independent  of  Lbanm,  vw 
botanist,  but  a  poet.  Goethe  freqwnth'  oecvpied 
natural  history  studies ;  and  in  one  of  liia  letlev»« 
mentions  that  be  belicTed  he  had  diKweied  *tfer 
secret  of  the  generation  and  orgsnitatioo  of  planca,  wad 
is  the  simplest  thing  that  can  be  imagioed.*  It  wm 
yean  afW  that  be  first  published  his  poem  eo  ibe  mrt 
phoses  of  pbnts,  in  which  he  distinctly  elalca  tW  gnai 
morphology,  that  every  pwt  of  the  plant  is  baft  dm 
of  a  primitive  type : 

TMeVrfdi  cfUkcad  u«y«, 

rnnlri  n  if  ffiitii  inlilii. 

This  vraa  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  aahjaet,  in 
clearly  points  out  the  iniportwioe  of  thia  idea  of  tW 
of  a  primitive  type.   At  the  time  these  papesa  «««  , 
they  were  regarded  as  the  fandea  of  a  poet  rath«r 
sober  realities  of  science.     In  Great  Britaia  ikcv  in 
litdc  favour,  but  were  quietiy  thought  over  bv  RaiivTt 
who  by  a  series  of  accurate  observatiooa  daawaam 
practical  value  of  the  morphological  idea  m  tba 


aar  « 


mi 


of  the  various  families  of  plants.   The  idea  of  Gartha  < 
adopted  by  De  CandoUe,  in  his  doctriae  of  a 
affi<mg  plants,  from  which  all  departed  by  ths 
crease,  and  adhesion  of  their  oigaaa.     la  ibia 
trine  of  morphology  has  more  or  leas 
botanica]  observere  of  the  present  day,  aad  k  i 
tioo  of  the  first  importance  in  botaaical  la  _ 

Morphology  may  be  divided  into  gre^  div 
that  which  tn*at4  of  the  forms  of  plants  aad  ll 
general,  and  which  is  only  coooeraed  with  a  Um  of  d 
neral  forms  which  are  found  commoo  m  all  pimnto; 
oondly,  that  which  treats  of  the  fonas  of  imrticalar  | 
plants  and  of  individual  oigaos.  This  htter  dc|« 
by  far  the  most  extensive  aad  is  that  whkb 
greatly  to  the  just  apprehension  of  the  i 
between  the  various  groups  of  planta  and  t 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  whM  legra  n* 
external  form  of  the  plant,  aa  reaoltlag  fiaai  the  eoa.^- 
nation  of  the  various  tissues  into  organa  ;  tka  ether  tiwaa 
of  the  internal  form  which  the  variotta  tmaaea  af  tha  ^a:^- 
assume. 

There  are  certain  general  princtplea  ia  anrphalaiy  wiaa 
have  been  everywhere  aisumeo  in  thedescripiioa  af  i£a  ati 
of  plants  in  the  Penny  Cyclopmdia,  sach  aa  that  ««ary  part 
has  an  ascending  and  dearendmg  axis ;  the  fcnssar  ef  akma  • 
called  the  stem  [Exooaics,  P.  C. ;  Eaoocava,  P.  C  ^.  «a 
the  ktter  the  root  [Root,  P.  C.].    Theaa  may  ha  «a«« 
downwards  or  npwarda  thnnigh  tha  varioaa  mnm  wf  psaaa 
downwards  till  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  theceOa  cah^a  wm 
tendency  to  either  an  ascending  or  desccadiaw  fiaa*,  m  -. 
the  celU  of  Protooooous ;  or  upwarda  till  tiM  McaaHag  4^^^ 
lopment  of  the  stem  exists  in  the  moat  riaaiitii  sisd  ww^ 
ot  forms.   Itbinthelattarorhigiiergiaapsoi  platot 
laws  of  morphology  have  been  stailicd  with  i 
and  have  led  to  the  belief  that  its  oaly  appi 
the  series  of  changes  which  theleaf  ofthehifharpiaasaaBc 
aroes  in  its  oonvernoo  into  the  parts  of  the  flowar  aad  ihe  m 
It  is  from  this  department  of  botany  that  the  nosft  cbwmm 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  laws  of 
drawn,  and  It  is  here  that  the  most  obTs 
tiona  of  them  may  be  made ;  but  fena  dona 
guish  the  higher  than  tiie  lower  plants,  aad  as  mamv 
phenomena  of  the  latter  morpboiogioal  laaa  aa  p^^ 
be  applied  as  to  the  highest  pUntSw 

The  leaf  however  a&rds  the  beat  iilattffattea  af  tW 
of  morphological  laws.    ThU  organ    amy  be 
ikeoretwai  point  of  departure  for  all  other  < 
found  upon  the  stem.     The  word  theoretkai 
prevent  the  supposition  ordinarily  enterlaiafd,  l^m 
which  are  said  to  be  metamorphoeed  have  evrr  rrak? 
leaves  at  all.    The  leaf  ia   only   the   lh«avacal  o'w 
which  the  other  oiigans  are  fonacd,  aad  ftam  aaar^  cfe ,■ 


I  im^AA 


rift^i 


iiitti»> 


M^T  ^* 


Ulii^l 
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the  Rattle  o(  Uivoli,  and  another  picture  of  the  Kmperor,  m 
1810  ;  John  Sobieski  forcing  thet  Turks  to  raise  the  Siege  of 
Vienna,  fn  1689,  exhibited  in  1819  ;  the  Taking  of  Pampe- 
luna  in  18)4 ;  the  Entrance  of  Napoleon  into  Milan ;  and  the 
Battle  of  Wagram. 

Carle  Vemet  has  painted  also  an  immense  number  of 
pictures  of  small  dimensions,  chiefly  of  militarv  subjects,  but 
also  many  of  the  ehase,  of  scenes  of  familiar  life,  and  from 
the  imagination.  He  was  also  a  celebrated  painter  of  horses, 
and  by  some  considered  the  best  of  his  time;  among  his 
pictures  are  many  smalt  equestrian  portraits.  In  1806  he  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  D^pdt  dfe  la  Guerre :  and  he  was 
made  subsequently  Chevalier  of  the  orders  of  St.  Michel,  and 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  He  died  September  27,  1836. 
Horace  Vemet,  the  most  able  painter  and  most  prolific  pencil 
6f  the  present  century,  is  the  son  of  Carle  Vemet,  and  was 
first  instructed  by  him  in  his  art. 

(Gabet,  Dicttonnaire  des  Artistes  de  VEcok  Fran^aise  au 
dix-neuvieme  Sihcle.) 

VESTED  REMAINDER.     [RKMAiirDKa,  P.  C] 

VIBRATIONS  OF  HEAT.     [Haxx,  P.  C] 

VIBRATIONS  OF  LIGHT  are  the  movements  con- 
ceived to  take  place  among  the  molecules  of  an  aetherial 
medium  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  space  and  even  to 
occupy  the  interiors  of  bodies;  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
waves  by  which  are  obtained  perceptions  of  light  anil  vision ; 
and  they  are  considered  as  analogous,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
yibrations  of  the  molecules  of  air  by  which  sound  is  excited. 

From  experiments  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  article  TUn- 
DULATOBT  Theort  OF  LiQHT,  P.  C,  p.  512]  it  has  Dcen 
determined  that  the  length  of  a  wave  in  air,  for  the  light  at 
the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  is  0*0000266  inches,  and 
for  the  light  at  the  violet  extremity  is  0*0000167  inches; 
hence  the  velocity  of  the  waves  of  light,  of  each  colour,  being 
estimated  at  192,000  miles  per  second,  if  the  inches  in  this 
number  of  miles  be  divided  ny  each  of  the  above  numbers,  it 
will  be  fotmd  that  the  number  of  setherial  undulations  which 
are  made  in  air.  in  one  second  of  time  is,  for  the  first  kind  of 
Kght,  about  458  millions-millions,  and,  for  the  last,  about 
727  millions-millions,  it  follows  that,  if  unity  be  divided  by 
mch  of  these  numbers ,  the  quotient  will  express  the  very 
amall  fraction  of  a  second  in  which  a  complete  vibration  b 
performed  in  air  by  a  molecule  of  the  lumeniferous  sether. 

The  waves  of  sound  move  in  air  through  less  than  1200 
feet  per  second  ;  and  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  more 
than  800,000  times  greater  than  that  of  sound  ;  but  the  velocity 
of  an  undulation  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  propagated  ;  and  hence  it  should 
follow  that  the  elasticity  of  the  lurainiferous  aether  is  to  that  of 
Mr  in  a  ratio  exceeding  that  of  the  square  of  800,000  to  unity. 

Undulations  of  the  lumeniferous  aether  are  presumed  to 
take  place  within  the  substances  of  all  refracting  media,  as 
air,  water,  glass,  &c. ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  molecules  of  ether  in  such  situations  are  modified  by 
the  yibrations  of  the  molecules  of  the  substances ;  the  observed 
phenomena  of  refraction  render  it  necessary  to  consider  that 
the  greater  is  the  refracting  powerof  a  medium,  the  less  is  the 
elasticity  of  the  aether  within  it,  and  the  less  is  the  velocity 
with  which  the  waves  of  light  are  propagated  through  it. 

I^he  aetherial  yibrations  which,  by  alfecting  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  li^ht,  take  place,  as 
above  stated,  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  impression  made  by 
any  single  vibration  is  inconsiderable ;  therefore,  in  order 
that  the  combined  actions  of  the  vibrating  molecules  may  be 
fufficiently  powerful  to  produce  effects  wnich  are  sensible,  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  vibrations  are  perfbrmed  in 
equal  intervals  of  time,  the  intervals  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  yibrations  of  which  the  retina  is  susceptible ;  as  in 
order  to  give  motion  to  a  jjendulum  by  a  repetition  of  very 
Mnall  forces,  these  must  be  made  to  act  at  the  end  of  equal 
intervals  of  time  which  depend  on  the  length  and  form  of  the 
pendulum.  The  particular  colour  of  light  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  yelocity  of  the  aetherial  molecules,  or  on  the  extent  to 
which  those  molecules  vibrate  on  either  side  of  their  mean 
places ;  and  whatever  be  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by 
the  particles  of  sther  in  a  giyen  time,  that  is,  whatever  be 
the  colour  of  light,  it  is  to  be  understood,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  the  propagation  of  motion  in  elastic  media,  that  the 
velocities  of  the  waves  of  light  are  uniform  in  every  direction. 
The  intensity  of  the  impression  of  light  in  the  eye  depends 
on  the  square  of  the  greatest  extent  to  which  a  molecule  of 
aether  vibrates  on  each  side  of  its  point  of  rest     [Undula- 

Te«T  TttBOBT  OF  LlOUT,  P.  C  ,  p.  610.] 


In  common  or  white  light,  the  vibntkna  of  llse  m^  tl 
molecules  may  be  conce.v^  to  take  place  in  any  namwr,  >-i 
M.  Fresnel  assumed  that  when  li^ht  is  polariied.  the  ty  • 
affected  by  the  transverse  vibrations  ooly,  or  tiioae  »l  . 
take  place  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  direcdcn  ni  * 
motion  of  the  wave  or  ray,  the  vibratiooa  in  this  din«tt»'».  •' 
such  exist,  beinff  of  a  nature  to  produce  no  sensible  r***-  • 
The  hypothesis  is  supported  by  experiments  owdr  oo  a  yro'  . 
of  light  which,  after  diverging  from  a  radtaat  point.  iJ  ^* 
fleeted  from  two  mirrora  inchncd  to  one  anothor  at  a  r^rv 
obtuse  angle,  or  is  made  to  pass  through  a  rrUn  of  i?U« 
having  a  great  refracting  ang**-,  so  as  to  prooera  «a  if  it  fiirsk* 
two  pencils  divei^ging  from  different  poiota;  the  fWI*^**:: 
or  refracted  waves  are  found  to  interfere  with  one  aaotivT  i^ 
as  to  produce  dark  fringes  or  ban  alteniatinff  with  mtA  m  are 
bright;  but  when  two  plates  of  tourmaline  haviofr  chc-ir  &!■• 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  which  cooseuoently  pda-i:* 
the  nght  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  art  {^Ur  •"! 
in  the  directions  of  the  waves  reflected  from  the  two  nur^o 
or  transmitted  through  4wo  faces  of  thejprism,  the  w«te«  rt»»* 
to  interfere  with  one  another  and  no  dark  Cringes  are  k*  i 
It  fellows  that  no  vibrations  could  have  then  teken  place  .r 
the  directions  of  the  motions  of  the  wavea ;  siaee  if  they  h> 
interferences  ought  to  have  been  observed  in  the  light '%h  t : 
was  poWized  as  well  as  in  that  which  was  not  so. 

J'or  the  oomnosition  of  ihe  vibratory  motions  in  two  p<''t- 
rized  pencils,  by  which  circular  and  elliptical  jpolaritst; .  - 1 
are  produced,  see  Cibcdlab  Pof.imneATio9,  P.  C.  S. 

VICTOR.  CLAUDE  PERRIN,  Duke  of  Belhiao  *.i 
Marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Ia  Marche,  in  the  IViw.-'- 
ment  of  the  Vosgcs,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1764.     lU  «  »j 
seventeen  veara  of  age  «hcn,  on  the  16th  of  Deoembcr,  IT^.. 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  4th  reipnent  of  vtdU  - , 
at  that  time  in  garrison  at  Auxonne.  He  had  obtained  h*  «:.- 
charge  when  the  first  evenu  of  the  Revolution  of  I7S$  ocncrrt-i 
but,  animated  with  the  warlike  spirit  which  then  pervftd<d  tv 
French  nation,  he  again  eagerly  soosrht  for  miUtaiy  eaij^^n- 
ment,  and  entered  as  a  volunteer  the  tliird  buttalion  of  tU  U> 
partment  of  theDr6me.  A  few  months  sufficed  for  this  v-s-^- 
and  intrepid  soldier  to  raise  himself  from  the  lowest  nak  : 
that  of  achutaiit- major  and  '  chef  de  bataillon.*   With  the  iki'- 
talion  under  his  command  he  distinguished  hinnelf  ai  Cosn*-.. 
by  foiling  the  attack  of  three  tboa«and  PiedsDontcar  tv   i 
regiment  of  emigrants.   At  the  head  of  the  same  battalrr    • 
obtained  considerable  success,  in  1793,  at  the  nefe  of  'i«-.- 
Ion  ;  under  the  orders  of  General  Lnpoye,  be  gvined  ttc 
portant  heights  of  Pbaron,  and  afterwards,  with  aimilsr  r  ■ 
fortune,  attacked  the  Fort  TAiguillette,  the  captwv  of  « 
ffreatly  contributed  to  the  favourable  isme  of  the  sicfe.  1 .  > 
brilliant  actions,  in  which  he  was  twice  wounded,  wrr*-  *>- 
warde<l  by  his  promotion  to   the  rank  of  adjataat-gvi^'-. 
Transferred  to  the  army  of  the  Eastcni  Pyreneca,  wiib  > 
rank  of  general  of  brigade,  he  rendered  himself  ean»r«^ 
for  his  skill  and  bravery  at  the  sieges  of  Collinoim  ( Jcn"  - 
1794)  and  Rosas  (January  2,  1795).     Af^  the  terminal-  . 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  by  the  trentr  of  pr.- 
signed  on  the  22nd  of  July,  17$Ui,  Victor  joined  the  ansi    ' 
Italy.     The  courage  which  he  displayed  m  the  aevrnl  'a" 
of  that  campaign,  and  particularly  in  the  action  at  Borate 
(May  SO,  1796),  brought  him  under  the  favonrable  o«>tj>.T 
Bonaparte,  who  gave  him  everjr  opportonity  for  fartLt? 
tinction  by  entrusting  him  with  the  management  of  nai^ 
vres  as  nonourable  as  they  were  perilona.      Uia   rur- 
during  the  sanguinary  engagements  whidi  took  pinoe  at  C- 
ria  and  Mondovi  (April  5  and  16, 1796)  justified  the  hi^b . 
mation  in  which  he  waft  held  by  his  chief,  and  weiY  rercy-^  -  . 
by  the  government  at  Paris  in  a  flattering  letter  w  fairh  t» 
sent  him.    The  following  year,  by  a  series  of  ikHfai  um.^ 
vres,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  succesa  obtahied  b;  V . 
s^na  [MAssBsrA,  Mabshal,  P.  C.  S.]  over  the  Awtriao  %,' 
ral  Wurmser    [Wubjcser,  P.  C.j   at  Corona  (AnsiL-t 
1797).     It  was  on  account  of  his  successes  during  th's  -3 
piign,  of  which  we  have  enumerated  a  ver^  small  portiir^  . 
be  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.     In  tbi* 
padty  he  powerfully  seconded  the  operations  dtrevtvc   . 
General  Lannea  against  the  Pkpal  States  [LAa»B»,  P.  C  > 
after  defeating  the  Roman  troops  on  the  river  Serio,  Kp  j 
pied  with  the  troops  under  his  command  the  towns  of  IV- 
and  Cesena ;  he  aherwards  marched  against  Ancona  «..   . 
detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  captured  it  wittA<" 
shot  being  fired,  though  it  was  defended  by  one  hondr*^  i 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  garriaon  of  five 
generate  Romans.    '  General  Victor/  says  Napoleon, 
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When  the  soeeeti  of  the  allies  and  the  ahdicatioa  of  Na- 
inteon  had  r«p1aeed  (he  Boarbon  d^asty  on  the  throne,  he 
mm  amonfc  the  6rst  to  offer  them  hi9  alletnance,  and  was 
i«W«rded  br  an  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  second 
itfltitafy  di^sion.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he 
.wied  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  speak 
of  the  creator  of  his  fortunes  hi  terms  which  reflect  high 
dbemiit  upon  his  character ;  he  describes  him  as  'the  man 
who  has  tyrannittd,  desolated,  and  betrajred  France  during 
twelve  years ;  •  and  he  urges  every  Frenchman  to  pursue  to  the 
utmost  not  only  this  tynnt,  but  'his  satellites  who  have 
aeoompanied  htm  on  his  plundering  excursion.*  Independently 
of  the  ingratitude  which  this  language  betrays,  it  evinces  a 
shugular  want  of  discernment,  coming  from  one  who  had 
once  been  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  satellites.  He 
afterwards  followed  the  examples  of  Marshals  Berthier 
[Bkrthikk,  p.  C]  and  Marmont  in  accompanying  Louis 
Xyill.  to  Ghent  [Louis  XVIII..  P.  C]  On  the  second 
restoration,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  four  mijor-generals  of  the  royal  guard.  He  was 
also  unfortunately  conspicuous  as  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission charged  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  his  former 
brethren  in  arms  during  the  hundred  days  [Nrr,  Masshal, 
P.  C.  8.]  :  in  that  capacity  he  w  reported  to  have  displayed 
an  unnecessary  and  pertinacious  severity.  In  1816,  Marshal 
Victor  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  sixteenth 
military  division  of  France.  In  1821,  he  was  named  by 
Louis  XVIII.  minister  of  the  war  department;  in  this 
capacity  he  altogether  disappointed  the  expectations  to  which 
his  military  talents  bad  given  rise ;  he  alienated  the  aflbctions 
of  the  new  army  as  eilbctuallv  as  he  hsd  done  those  of  the 
old,  and  lost  the  little  popularity  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
He  actively  promoted  the  expedition  to  Spain  of  1823 
[Sttchet,  r.  C.  8.],  and,  having  retired  from  the  ministry, 
accompanied  the  army  as  second  in  command  to  the  Duke  of 
Aneouldme.  After  the  revolution  of  1890,  [Cmaklbs  X., 
P.  C.  8.]  he  ceased  to  take  any  active  part  in  public  affairs ; 
though  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  he  attached  himself  to  the  legitimist  party,  and 
appears  on  one  occasion  to  have  been  seriously  compromised, 
with  several  of  the  leading  men  of  that  party,  in  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbon  claimant  to  the  throne  of  r  ranee. 
He  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1841. 

The  position  occupied  by  Marshal  Victor  amouff  the 
generals  of  Napoleon  is  not  a  very  high  one.  Thougn  his 
•  services  to  the  imperial  cause  were  numerous  and  many  of  his 
exploits  were  brilliant,  he  is  rather  distinguished  as  a  brave 
soldier  thail  as  a  skilful  commander.  At  the  head  of  a 
division  he  executed  with  boldness  and  precision  the 
movements  indicated  to  him  by  his  chief,  but  he  was  devoid 
of  the  military  genius  requisite  to  originate  a  skilful  plan  of 
bcttie.  Hence,  in  a  separate  command,  as  in  many  instances 
In  the  Peninsular  War,  he  was  generally  unsuccessful.  He 
does  not  however  appear  to  have  merited  the  very  harsh 
remark  made  concemmg  him  by  Napoleon,  which  0*Meara 
records:  'Victor  teit  une  bdtc  sans  talens  et  sans  tdte.' 
('  Napoleon  in  Exile,*  vol.  i.  p.  511.)  Such  a  judgment  pro- 
bflUy  escaped  Napoleon  under  the  influence  of  the  feehngs 
which  Victor*s  conduct,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  had  excited. 
It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  that  it  was  the  real  estimate  he 
had  ibrmed  of  this  general's  military  charscter,  since  he  had 
raised  him  from  the  position  of  a  private  soldier  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  his  empire,  dignities  which  were  in  every  case 
the  reward  of  some  species  of  merit,  and  not  the  mere  fancy 
of  ikvouritism. 

{Bioaraphie  UnivtrteUe  dew  Gmtemporaifu^  SupplSment, 
Paris,  1836;  BuMra/iAiVAfoilprfif,  Paris,  1815;  Dictionnaire 
JFistorique  dea  BataiUea ;  Tissot,  Prkcia  det  Guerrea  de  la 
HSwdutioH  ;  Didionnahe  det  Ghrfmettea  ;  see  a  notice  of  this 
work  at  the  end  of  art.  Maubt,  P.  C.  S. ;  Norvins,  IfuUtire 
da  Napoieon  ;  Labaume,  delation  de  la  Campagne  de  Ruaaie, 
IWs,  1814;  Alison, //w/ory  of  Europe,  voLiii. ;  Napier, 
Hiaianf  ef  the  Peninsular  fntr,  vol.  ii. ;  Court  and  Camp  tf 
Bonaparte.) 

VIeN,  JOSEPH  MARIE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  jpnnters  of  Uic  eiRhteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Montpeliter,  June  18,  1716,  and  was  the  pupil  of  various 
painters,  among  them  A.  Rivalz,  of  Toulouse,  and  finally 
C.  Natoirp,  at  Paris,  whither  he  repaired  in  1740.  Ho  was 
very  sickly  in  his  youth,  and  his  parenti  thought  that  even  the 
fatigue  of  the  drswing  board  was  more  than  his  strength  could 
bear,  and  endeavomtid  to  lead  him  to  other  pursoiti ;  his  own 
enthnmaatic  devotioa  to  art,  however,  got  the  better  of  all 


obstacles,  and  in  the  year  1743,  be 

Pftris,  for  the  grand  prbe  of  the  Froidi 

obtained  accordingly  also  the  gt>veniment  ^ 

The  subject  of  the  picture  ww  the  Plagoe  of  tbe 

in  the  time  of  David.     In  1744  be  departed  for 

remained  there  until  1750,  when  he  mtaruad  to  Piaria. 

numerous  studies  he  painted  nanr  exeeUrnt  picts 

his  six  years*  residence  in  Rome,  mdadiog  servrsl 

altar-pieces  of  great  merit,  sa  the  Slaughter  of  tbe  1 

St  John  for  tiie  town  of  Montpellier,  and    the 

pictures  by  Vien  now  in  the  galtrry  of  the 

Germain  and  Saint  Vincent  recei ring  the  Crown  •#  iiiirj 

from  the  hands  of  an  Angel,  and  the  Sleepsofr  Hcfwc 

These  were  followed  by  a  long  series  of  works  ad  Pa-^ 
many  of  them  compositions  of  the  highest  uiiteDiMws  bm 
indicating  a  decided  revival  in  the  Frroch  acmol  of  pmnrfg 
from  the  insipid  puerile  state  to  which  it  had  been  j^^m^.  * 
Vanloo  and  Boucher.  The  |NCtures  of  Vksi  mpnnme^  t*« 
style  and  technical  excellence  of  the  scbolan  of  toe  Csrw-t. 
though  for  some  time  his  works  were  moch  BuiBgBe4  bw  tW 
scholars  of  Boucher  and  Vanloo,  and  asDoog  thc»  hit  wa 
master  Natoire.  His  St  Denis  preaching  to  fbe  Geab,  cc« 
of  his  best  works,  was  nronoonced  by  them  mfrrimr  t9  it* 
ph^ture  by  F.  Doyen  or  the  Mirsde  des  Afdoot,  BhaCnmc 
the  tradition  of  the  miracle  performed  by  St  Genevieve  vi^ 
by  her  prayers  she  arrested  the  conflagratiosi  of  l^ris,  mkM\ 
was  caused  by  Hghtninr  in  the  year  1 129.  Vtcn'a  |vtw 
was  placed  in  the  church  of  St  Koch,  wbeie  I>oj«9*t  »  a.^a 
now  placed :  they  are  nearly  the  same  nxe»  bets^  whm^  1* 
feet  high  by  13  wide.  In  a  few  yean  however,  amA  h^w 
the  French  revolution,  Vien  was  justified  by  bis  coefr-BjF^ 
raries,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  regeoeralor  of  ■—■tiy  a 
France:  Count  Caylus  had  always  been  «b  limitr  ««  t« 
genius.  It  was  his  object  to  rrstore  tbe  stody  of  tbe  aa&^v. 
and  of  nature  as  represented  in  the  works  ei  tbe  betf  Itow 
masters,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  ooosiderable  exteot  m  aou 
respects ;  but  his  admiration  for  the  antiqoe  was  cbttM  so  :»# 
utmost  extreme  by  his  pupils  Vincent  and  I>avid  ami  thr  * 
scholars. 

Vien  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acadcsr  ia  IT.U 
when  he  gave  as  his  presentatioa  Pteoe  a  picture  J  Dtod^^ 
attaching  his  wings.  In  1775,  aner  the  paiatiac  of  h«  ;^. 
ture  of  St  Denis,  which  wu  exhibited  m  the  Uamrr^  •»  rt* 
prerious  year,  he  was  decorated  with  tbe  order  of  St  Mr  ^  , 
and  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy  ^  B«ar. 
where  he  resided  from  that  time  until  1781.  atad  was  cU-tH 
in  the  meanwhile  member  of  the  Academ/  of  St  L-a* 
Afler  his  return  to  Paris  he  became  ooe  of  tbe  rrrnet  •»& 
director  of  the  Academy  there  ^he  had  previooaly  beta  pjc 
feasor^ ;  and  he  was  finalljr  appointed  pnocipnl  pMUT  »•  i>' 
king  in  1789.  This  post  he  of  course  kist  at  the  rr»ukm*m^ 
but  he  was  from  its  foundation  a  member  of  tbe  lastiaor  a' 
France ;  he  was  also  created  by  Napoleon  a  lafbiff  fi  i^ 
senate,  a  count  of  tbe  empire,  and  a  oommaadcr  of  ibt  1^^ 
of  Honour.  He  died  at  raris,  March  27»  1809,  bavn  arar.r 
completed  his  nbety-third  year,  and  be  was  hariM  ta  i^ 
Pantheon.  He  painted  onul  within  a  year  of  bis  anaa 
Vien's  pictures  are  very  numeroos,  aawainttng  to  litik  •ka^. 
of  two  hundred ;  this  number  would  not  be  greou  if  ammy  •• 
them  were  not  of  very  large  proportions.  Few  of  tbrm  iis*« 
however  been  engraved ;  the  St.  Deais,  alieadv  aeanneC 
which  is  by  some  considered  his  master-piece,  baa  bna  va 

Sived  only  in  outline  by  C.  Normand  for  tbe  *  AaMOJis  c« 
us6e,'  published  by  Lsndon,  and  m  tbe  *  Maade  dr  Pf  r- 
ture,'&c.  of  R^veil  and  Ducbesne,  Hia  worba  «>w  fvm 
various  subjects,  but  chiefly  from  the  Sacsed  Srri|iiann«  f-aa 
anticnt  ancl  modem  histonr,  and  from  Grreb  atytbsA'^* 
Among  his  more  eelebratoo  pictures  are~  JaDaa  CiBHr  r-m  ■ 
tem  plating  the  Sutiie  of  Alexander  at  Cadix,  m^  wr^prtu^ 
that  he  was  still  unknown  at  an  Age  whea  Alrsamiir  «« 
already  crowned  with  Glory ;  the  Consoamlioa  of  tbe  Cif^*- 
trian  Statue  of  Loms  XV. ;  Marcus  AmeliiM  cansai^sr:-- 
visions  to  be  distributed  among  the  People;  St  Ijoam  vrsL^ 
the  Regency  of  the  Kingdom  in  his  Qaeen,  Blaacba  9i2fmv^ 
St  Jerome;  the  Embarkation  of  St  Martha;  Cbriat  trr^ 
ing  Bread ;  the  Resurrection  of  Lasarus ;  theTn^gm  ai>Bm^\ 
bv  Angels;  St  Gregory;  Brtsets  hi  the  Tent  of  Acb2k«  .?« 
Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache ;  Hector  rabcaTiMp*-* 
to  go  out  to  battle ;  Venus  wounded  fay  Dioowde  -Ti-a 
pursuing  Helen  during  the  bomine  of  Troy ;  Aarfrt^M?* 
showing  the  Arms  of  ifector  fo  her  Sun ;  M^n  (ovria^  bu»»' 
from  the  Arms  of  Venus :  Cupid  and  Psycbe :  Safi|^  pM%  ^ 
on  her  Lyre;    Proserpine  adorning  tbe  Sotfi*  af  Carm 
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I  vdMble  liPDiii  the  fact,  that  it  is  prohaUy 
theeUailhtetoricalraeord  in  prate  which  the  French  laamiipe 
liSsiMMii.  The  tot  editioii  of  it  wee  published  at  VeoHse  In 
1»7S,  the  ■eoond  hi  Peris  in  1686 :  the  noet  velueUe  is  that 
bf  the  learned  Do  Cange,  *whoae  notes/ says  MOk,  'afe 
as  vabaUe  as  hie  notes  on  the  Aleziad.*  [BnAirmB  His- 
TOBiAvs.  P.  C]  The  title  of  this  edition  of  Da  Cange, 
which  is  now  not  essily  to  be  net  with,  is  as  follows: 
*  Histoire  de  I'Enpire  de  Conslantniople,  divis^  en  dens 
parties,  ftc.,  teite  par  Geoflfroy  De  Vflle-Hardottin,  avee  la 
suite  de  cette  Histoire  jnsqa'en  1240,  tirde  da  Blanoscrit  de 
Philippe  MooAer,  &e.,  le  tout  avec  Obsertationa  flutes  par 
Charles  da  Fresne,  Sieur  du  Cange ;  Piris,  de  rinprimerie 
Royale,  1667,  in  fol.'  In  this  edition  the  old  text  is  aocom- 
panied  with  a  snodem  French  version.  The  hisloiy  of  Ville- 
Mrdooin  is  also  lo  be  found  in  vol.  xxviii.  of  the  ^  Recoeil 
des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  Fruioe ;'  Paris,  I8SS,  in 
fol. :  the  text  in  this  edition  has  been  revised  on  three  maao' 
scripts,  and  to  it  is  appended  a  glosssiy. 

(Bioffftpkie  UmverteUe,  tome  xFix.,  Paris,  1827 ;  Lanmr, 
Sitioire  de  Vemue^  tome  second,  livre  ri.,  Paris,  1768 ;  Mills, 
Hwtorf  €f  ike  Onteadei,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1820;  Miehelet, 
Hialmre  de  Firtmee,  livre  iv.,  chap,  vi.) 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  SAINT,  was  bom  on  the  24tfa 
April,  1876,  at  Ranqoines  in  the  parish  of  Pony,  near  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  present  deparUnentdf  the  Lsndes.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Gnillanaie  de  Psul,  who  owned  and  cultivated  a 
small  ftirm  in  that  parish.     The  narrow  means  of  his  family 

rnised  him  a  life  of  laborioos  toil,  and  till  the  sgeof  twelve 
assisted  his  parenti  in  the  care  of  their  fam.  He  had 
however  from  eariy  yonth  maaifeatod  so  great  an  acutenew 
of  intellect  and  sensibility  of  disposition,  that  they  were 
iaduoed  to  endenvoor  to  give  him  a  suitable  education.  He 
was  plaoed  as  a  student  in  a  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at 
4oqs,  the  residoioe  of  the  bishop  of  bis  diocese.  At  the  age 
f  sixteen,  he  was  considered  qualified  to  become  totor  to 
the  children  of  M.  de  Commet,  an  advocate  of  Acqs,  and 
Che  oMgialnto  of  his  native  villn^.  This  mtnation  enabled 
him  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  his  parents  from  the  expenses 
attendant  on  his  education,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
rainistfj  of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  now  determined  upon 
devoting  himself.  He  assumed  the  tonsure  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, 1696,  and  the  next  year  he  went  to  Touloose,  in 
order  to  follow  the  course  of  theoloay  of  that  univerrity.  But 
he  was  compelled,  on  account  of  nie  slender  pittance  which 
was  allowed  nim,  to  combine  the  duties  of  a  teadier  with  those 
of  a  student  In  the  year  1600,  after  having  received  the 
previous  orden,  be  was  made  a  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Peri- 
gueux ;  in  the  mme  year  the  oiler  wss  made  him  of  the  parnh 
of  Tilb,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  diocese  of  Acqs, 
which  he  declined  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely  to 
the  study  of  theology.  In  this  study,  notwithstanding  the 
dtflicttlties  under  which  he  laboured,  he  soon  became  eminent, 
end  on  the  12th  October,  1604,  obtained  the  degree  of  bachdier 
des  lettres,  with  a  permission  to  lecture. 

In  1006,  a  lcg«€7  ^  fifteen  hundred  livres,  which  had  been 
left  him  by  a  friend  who  had  died  at  Marsmlle,  compelled 
htm  to  make  a  journey  to  that  citv.  After  tsking  possession 
of  his  legacy,  he  was  retoming  by  sea,  when  he  wss  taken 
prisoner  bysome  Tunisian  corasin,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
ounflict.  He  bss  left  us  a  minute  relation  of  his  capture  and 
imprisonment,  in  a  letter  written  to  his  early  patron,  M. 
de  Commet,  on  his  return  to  Frsnoe  in  1607,  of  which  there 
is  a  copioas  eitract  in  the  *  Biographie  Universelle.'  During 
his  captiTity  at  Tunis  snd  Alaiers,  he  became  the  slave  of 
three  successive  masters ;  the  last  of  them,  an  Italian  rene- 
gade, he  converted  to  his  fonner  foith.  After  a  delay  of  ten 
months,  he  wss  sufficiently  fortanate  to  induce  his  master  to 
forego  the  temporal  sdvantagesof  a  residence  in  a  land  where 
he  was  obli^  to  conceal  his  |>n»fesBion  of  Christisnitv,  and 
to  esespe  with  him  to  Fiance,  in  which  country  they  landed 
on  28tn  June,  1007.  At  Ari^mm,  the  penitent  renegade  was 
publicly  readmitted  to  the  privileges  and  coosolatioos  of  the 
reliaion  he  had  denied.  Shortly  afterwards  the  rioo-legate 
of  the  pope,  Paul  V.,  who  had  performed  this  ceremony, 
induoed  Vinoent  and  his  companton  to  accompany  him  to 
Rome.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  the  ambusador  of 
the  French  king,  who  selected  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  an 
imnortent  and  confidential  messsae  to  Henry  IV.  He  arrived 
in  Pfcris  at  the  commencement  ofthe  year  1609,  end  obtained 
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which  he  had  diaplMed  malcr  the  Msa 
His  adversity  however  was  alleviaiad  bj  tha  aj 
support  of  several  infiuentisi  pstsrai^ca, 
and  esteem  his  merit  had  ooncilisle£  Ai 
Maigaiwt  of  Valois,  sister  of  Heaiy  IlL, 
queen  of  his  successor,  who  appointed  him  ber 
rierre  de  Beralle,  afterwards  cardinal 
congregation  of  the  Orstoire.  By  the 
to  accept  the  cars  of  the  parish  of  Ctiehy  in  iW  ae^hna^ 
hood  of  Paris,  where  he  discharged  hie  duties  wiCh  a«mfi«n 
diligence.  His  short  rssideaee  ia  that  vik^  mm  Ifcwd 
resulu;  not  only  were  the  mck  atteaded  u 
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In  1618,  he  wss  obliged  to  ahmidaa  thk  prmifnl  mmg  d 
spiritual  labour,  to  undertake  the  ii**"THf-*  ef  the  dues  ^ 
of  Philippe  Emmanuel  de  Goadi,  Ceaat  aT  Jawav.  art 
general  ol  the  galleys  of  Fnmce.  These  papib  of  V»vw 
were  destined  to  occupy  aa  importaat  poaitioD  ia  the  kaerv 
of  their  country :  one  of  them  brcsme  the  wdl  kaaaa  Ux 
de  Reta;  another,  tha  fomooi  cuxliaid,  who  Mted  m  rm^ 
spicuous  a  part  in  the  ciril  wan  of  the  Fruode.  [RanL  P  C 

In  1616,  he  accompanied  the  Couaf  da  Jwoi  m  a*r 
country  residence  at  FoUevOle,  in  the  diocem  ^AaMn. 
where  he  commenced  a  series  of  mimiansij  tabon*  ama^  'w 
inhabitants,  wbidi  were  eminently  suoceasfuL  The  ^r»«T 
of  this  mission  he  was  in  the  habit  every  year,  ma  iW  Iciiiv^  a' 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  of  celebtatn^  with  psaoa  ^Tmt:rai# 
The  following  year,  he  left  the  restdeaee  of^e  Cant  t* 
Joigny  te  undertake  the  cure  of  the  parish  ^  CW:-«ir. 
in  Bresse,  where  his  hiboura  were  acteadi*d  wish  ■-«■  •* 
succem.  It  wss  there  that  he  ftrst  catablislhcd  sml  u. 
ganised  a  religious  association  for  the  rdiaf  <tfthc  iv- 
poral  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  rick  aad  paor,  te  «:  t 
be  gave  the  name  of  the  'oonfr^rie  da  rimriie.*  «:a 
became  the  model  of  many  simihur  institntiona  ia  Fnmce  as 
other  countries.  Towards  the  end  of  the  mar  vem,  hr  «u 
induced  to  return  to  the  Count's  fiunily,  and,  «uh  tW  pr* 
misrion  and  co-openition  of  the  Coonteas,  a  Udy  s#  f  .-«• 
disposition  and  mtelligent  mind,  who  had  planed  hrr»  ' 
unaer  his  spiritual  direction,  he  undertook  srvctal  aacrvar. 
missions  in  the  dioceses  of  Bcauvais,  Soissoas,  aad  Scv.  >  • 
opportuni^  was  now  aflbrded  him  to  lahaar  ta  a  caapr  • . 
more  important,  and  which  oresented  the  |Maa|mii «/  m*\ 
danger,  dimp^utinent,  and  difficulty.  He  waa  ia  iW  I-- 
of  accompanying  to  Marseille  the  Count  da  J6i^my,  «'•■« 
rituation  u  commander  of  the  royal  fi^U^I*  fvaiclervd'it  v  -■» 
ssry  for  him  frequently  to  visit  tlmt  orf .  He  waa  tWrr  a. 
with  compassion  ou  witnessing  the  suMriags  asid  srwrz««  ' 
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sufferings  wss  the  pious  tsik  which  Tiaccnt  took  apaa  1 
He  found  them  m  narrow  snd  unhealthy  dai^cewa.  as^ 
entirely  deprived  of  air  and  Ihrht,  with  bread  amd  mer 
their  only  food  :  disfigured  by  filth,  and  covered  wish  w*-.  - 
these  wretched  victims  of  their  own  Busde<r^  aad  «■'  -■ 
misguided  policy  of  the  state,  ssak  shortly  allew  tbcr  a  :-^ 
sion  into  a  bnital  stste  of  ignorance  aad  fonocitT.     Var 
began  his  work  of  reformation  by  introducing^  lliaaelf  ^«"^ 
them  as  their  friend  snd  benefactor,  and,  nniliaiiud  ^;  ~-- 
rode  acofi  and  jcsis  to  which  he  waa  at  fitst  caporel  c 
undismayed  by  the  havoeks  of  a  pesUhatial   Anmnt    «  j  ' 
was  the  habittud  sojourner  of  these  orisotta,  ka  aBrpm:r  ^ 
pursued  his- charitable  miasioa :  his  kmdly  mannii,  t^  •• 
attention  to  thev  wants,  his  reproom,  tempav^eii  ^n  i^  ■  * 
and  Christian  chari^,  and,  above  all,  his  owo  rrms'rJi  J  • 
mility  and  sdf-devotiott,  soon  overosma  all  nhitaiin  «  W «:« 
their  confidcoee,  and  thus  secured  a  ready  an 
efforts  for  their  welfare.  In  a  rhort  tiaie,  the 
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1737,  by  Clement  XII.,  who  appointed  19th  July  as  the 
day  of  his  festival  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

The  ttame  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  stands  deservedly  high 
in  the  list  of  benefactors  of  mankind.  His  entire  life  was 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity ; 
he  was  a  constant  actor  on  the  ever  recurring  scene  of  sickness 
and  suf^ringy  povcrtpr  and  crime,  and  his  presence  was  always 
attended  hj  eoneolation  and  relief  to  their  victims.  Men  of 
all  creeds  and  persuasions  have  rendered  homage  to  hia  worth, 
aiMl  the  members  of  his  own  church  have  ascribed  to  his 
relics  the  power  of  working  micacles.  The  greatest  miracle 
however  was  himself,  and  the  mighty  works  of  which  he 
was  the  instrument ;  the  many  hospitals  which  he  founded,  the 
religious  communities  which  he  established,  the  missionaries 
whom  he  sent  abroad^  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  be  caused 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  and  sick,  his  untiring  activity 
in  ministering  to  their  wants,  his  disintereftedncss  and  self- 
devotion,  his  evangelical  ^tience  and  religious  resignation ; 
above  all,  his  genume  humility,  which,  while  it  shed  lustre  on 
Uiosc  of  his  charitable  deeds  which  are  known,  has  caused  a 
large  proportion  of  them  to  be  unknown  and  unwritten,  save 
in  the  records  of  the  book  of  life ;  —these,  it  must  be  allowed 
by  all,  are  the  real  miracles  on  which  stands  the  fiune  of  this 
apostolical  man. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  writinn  he  has  left: — 1, 
'  ReguloB  seu  Constitutiones  communes  Congrcgadonis  Mts- 
sionis,'  Paris,  1658;  2,  '  Lettrc  au  Papo  Alexandre  VII., 
|)our  soUiciter  la  Canonization  de  Francois  do  Sales, 
prinoe-^v#que  de  Geneve  ;*  3,  '  Conferences  siMritaelles 
pour  TExpiication  des  Ragles  des  Soeurs  de  la  Charit^/  Paris, 
1826,  in  8vo. 

The  two  most  important  biographies  Of  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  arc  those  of  Abelly,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
irith  him,  and  Collet,  who  was  a  member  of  his  community ; 
there  is  also  a  third,  by  M.  de  Capefigue,  Paris,  1827,  in  8vo. 

(Bioffraphie  UmverseUet  tome  i(iz.,  Paris,  1827 :  the 
article  in  tnis  biography  ts  written  by  Labouderie,  and  is  valu- 
able from  the  research  and  impartiality  which  it  displays ;  Life 
of  St,  Vincent  (f  Paul,  Founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
missions  and  of  the  Sisters  of  CluarUy,  by  Mens.  Collet^  Priest 
of  the  Mission :  translated  from  the  French  by  a  Catholic 
clergyman,  Dublin,  1846 ;  Vies  des  Peres,  Martyrs,  &c.,  from 
Alban  Butleri  traduction  de  Godescard,  Versailles,  1819, 
tome  vi. ;  Penny  Magazine  for  1838,  p.  4 ;  Abelly,  Eveque 
de  Rhodes,  Viede  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris,  1839,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  the  most  complete  and  valuable  biography  of  St 
Vincent.) 

VINCULA'RIA.  A  species  of  fossil  Zoophyte  is  referred 
to  this  genus  of  Defrance  by  Portlock,  from  tne  carboniferous 
limestone  of  Ireland. 

VINER,  CHARLES,  died  June  5,  1756,  at  his  house, 
Aldershott,  Hampshire.  When  or  where  he  was  bom  has  not 
been  recorded.  He  is  known  as  the  compiler  of '  A  General 
and  Complete  Abridgment  of  Law  and  Equity,'  24  vols,  folio, 
1741-1751,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  Vinerian  Professorship 
of  Common  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  '  Abridg- 
ment '  was  printed  at  his  own  house,  at  Aldershott  The  24th 
volume  is  an  Index,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Lincoln*s  Inn.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  only  ten  years  in  printing,  but  Viner  was 
probably  occupied  many  years  previously  m  preparation. 
Ulackstone  says  he  was  half  a  century  about  it  This  stu- 
pendous work  was  reprinted  in  24  vols.  roy.  8vo.,  1792-1794, 
and  was  followed  by  6  supplemental  volumes,  roy.  8vo., 
1799-1806,  tho  compilers  of  which  were  James  Edward 
Watson,  Samuel  Comyn,  James  Sedgwick,  Henry  Alcock, 
John  Wyatt,  James  Humphreys,  Alexander  Anstnither,  and 
Michael  Nolan. 

Viner  having  resolved  to  dedicate  the  bulk  of  his  property, 
as  he  himself  states, '  to  the  benefit  of  posteritv  and  tho  per- 
petual service  of  his  country,*  bequeathed  by  his  will,  dated 
December  29,  1756,  about  12,000/.  to  the  Chancellor,  Master, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  establish  a  Pro- 
fessorship, and  to  endow  such  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  of 
Common  Law  in  the  university  as  the  produce  of  his  legacy 
might  be  thou^^ht  capable  of  supporting.  The  Professor  is  to 
read  a  lecture  m  the  English  language  within  a  year  after  his 
admission,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  laws  of  England 
every  year  in  full  term.  The  course  is  to  consist  of  at  least 
twenty-four  lectures,  to  be  read  in  one  and  the  same  term, 
with  such  intervals  that  not  more  than  four  are  to  be  read  in  a 
week.  As  relates  to  the  reading  of  the  lectures,  Easter  and 
Trinity  Terms  are  reckoned  as  one  Term.  There  are  at 
present  (1846)  two  Fellowships  with  50/.  a  year  each,  and 


ftwe  Scholarshjpa  with  80/.  a  year  each.  Both  FcOovt^'  .- 
and  Scholarships  expire  at  the  end  of  ten  jtmx%  after  t-:.  ■ 
election. 

Blackatone  was  elected  the  lint  Vmerian  ProicMor.  I^ 
had  commenced  his  lectures  on  English  law  in  the  year  IT.**. 
two  years  before  Viner  made  his  will,  and  it  is  th«reft>fT  ^  *  ^ 
bable  that  Blackstone*s  lectures  gave  Viner  the  htnt  •' 
founding  the  Professorship.  The  succcssioa  of  profcsafif^  t 
as  follows :  — 1758,  William  Blackstooe,  D.C.L. ;  IT'-. 
Richard  Chambers,  Knt^  B.C.L. ;  1777,  Richard  Wo«>:l.  .. 
son,  D.C.L.,  author  of  *  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  Eiig{«'  :,' 
3  vols.  12mo. ;  1793,  James  Ulackstone,  D.C.L. :  Ihj^. 
Philip  Williams,  B.C.L. ;  1843,  John  Robert  K«f:>  f., 
D.C.L. 

(Chambers's  Blogrtqslueal  Dictionary ;  Osford  Vmitrr*  I4 
Calendar,  1846.J 

VIOLIN  STRINGS,    [Catout.  P.  C.  S.l 

VISMIA  (in  honour  of  M.  de  Visme,  a  lisban  merchinO. 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Hyp(<-  a- 
ceae<  The  calyx  is  five-fMrted,  the  petals  6,  osoally  %;it  i, 
on  the  inside.  The  berry  membranous,  the  ftjies  5,  %v,z^  « 
peltate*  The  stamens  are  numerous,  disposed  into  5  bu:  ^ 
opposite  the  petals,  alternating  with  5  glands  or  aoales.  T.  ■ 
anthers  are  small,  roundiah,  2-celied,  borstiiig  lengibm  >, 
the  seeds  with  a  double  covering.  The  learea  ma^x)  \  rj. 
tected  with  a  rusty  down,  rarely  with  pellucid  dots. 

V,  guianensis  is  a  small  tree  with  a  stem  about  eight  f«^** 
high j  the  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate  acuminate^  dilated  sc  v  • 
base,  rufous  beneath,  smooth  above,  filled  with  tnmfa^  -.t 
dots.  The  petiole  is  short,  the  calyxes  ovate,  obtuse,  u.'.  u- 
tose  with  ciliated  moiigina.  l*he  flower  yellow  and  tx^.n- 
bose.  The  berry  yellowish,  ovate,  soft,  and  sooievhat  ^c  r- 
nered.  The  bark  when  wounded  yields  a  goai  rrni,  v ) 
when  dry  becomes  hard,  and  resembles  gambope.  7  • 
leaves  and  fruit  likewise  yield  a  similar  aecretioo.  Ic  « it». .. 
in  medicine  as  a  purgative,  in  doees  of  from  7  to  8  enin:  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  recommended  in  intermittrat  '^-y-r 
This  species  is  native  of  Guiana  and  Bengal.  1K-- 
are  about  twenty  other  species  growing  in  the  East  Ir-  •« 
Bengal,  and  Guiana:  those  from  Guiana  yield  a  n>.f.t 
gum,  which  finds  its  way  into  Europe  under  the  n.i::.<>  *< 
American  Gamboge. 

(Lindley,  Flora  Medicoi) 

VITRU'VIUS  BRITA'NNIGUS,  [GAV]>oy,  JlVL^ 
P.  C.  SJ 

VlTTORrNO  DA  FELTRE,  bom  in  1379,  at  FOt-    ^ 
North  Italy,  studied  at  Padua  under  the  cclebrmted  Guaro   4 
Verona,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  arni  r  \ . 
losopby  in  the  same  university.     Being  some  time  af tt  <■    • 
vited  by  G.  F.  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Mantua,  to  8uperintfT..i  •- » 
education  of  his  children,  Vittorino  repaired  to  Mantna,  v : 
a  separate  and  commodious  residence  was  prepared  for  Ip  :     ' 
and  his  pupil,  which  was  named  '  La  Gioeoea.'    Other  vr  i  • 
,of  distinction  repaired  thither  in  succession  to  avail  th«  nt^  .i*  • 
of  Vittorino*s  instruction,  and  among  them  Federico  di  >1  r  •  . 
feltro,  afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  Giberto,  prince  of  Com- j .    . 
Taddco  Manfrcdi,  of  the  princely  house  of  Facnza,  Ga« 
tista  Pallaricino,  afterwaras  bishop  of  Rcggio,  Lodoitco  r  •• 
riano  and  Bernardo  Brenzoni,  woo  became  allerward«  t^  i  • 
brated  as  jurists,  Theodore  Gaza  and  George  of  Trtrh  ^ 
Ambrogio  fraversari,  or  Camaldulensis,  who  Tisited  the  *^ . 
of  Vittorino  at  Mantua,  gives  in  his  Epbtles  (lib.  vii  &  \  > 
an  interesting  account  of  his  system  ot  edecation  ;  and  C  ^- 
Rosmini,  who  died  lately,  has  n-ritten  a  work  on  the  «.  1  • 
subject,  entitled  '  Idea  dell*  ottiroo  precettore  nella  ^  .*.,  ' 
disci plina  di  Vittorino  da  Feltre  a  de*saoi  discern/.:  * 
appears  from  tho  example  of  Vittorino,  of  Goarioo  Vcn^  • 
and  others,  that  education,  in  the  larger  sense  of  th^  *    - 
was  better  understood  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  ccntorr  t^  ■ 
has  been  since,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  upper  classrs?   < .  • 
nasties  formed  a  part  of  Vittorino's  system.     lie  live-;  • 
his  pupils  and  took  his  meals  with   tnem.     Their  fA-v  *• 
wholesome,  but  plain.     He  had  tablets  of  various  cr>I.  i>-v 
teach  his  younger  pupils  the  rudiments  of  reading.     11;»  » 
pupils  were  instructed  In  rhetoric,  mathematical  and  t*r.   ^ 
He  was  very  strict  with  regard  to  their  morals.     lie  wat 
tho  disposition  and  abilities  of  each  pupil,  in  order  to  U:  • 
him  to  that  particular  professional  course  for  wkicb  hr  - 
best  adapted.     Temperate  in  his  corrections,  he  allow  «^  :  - 
to  pass  between  the  ofienco  and  its  punishment,  and  ht>  r< 
showed  himself  out  of  temper.     lie  was  beloved  br  ki^  •.  > 
cij>lcs,  and  he  loved  them  like  a  father.   Such  waa  thcVh^^  : 
of  this  distinguished  preceptor. 


H),    {torn   HI    i*4ittim  In  V 
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WAGE,  BOBERT,  MASTER.  Tho  name  of  this  early 
Anglo-Nonnan  poet  in  variously  written  in  different  manu- 
seriptB  of  his  poems,  and  in  the  aneient  writings  whieh  make 
mention  of  him.  The  most  usual  forms  arc  Wace,  Gasse, 
Gace,  Guaie,  Huaoe,  and  Iluistacc,  names  which  appear 
to  be  abbreviations  of  Eustache  or  Eustace.  His  Christian 
name  is  likewise  doubtful,  as  he  never  styles  himself  otherwise 
than  '  Master  Wace.*  Dti  Cange  supposed  it  to  have  been 
Matthew,  and  Huet  is  the  first  writer  who  calls  him  Robert 
He  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Jersey  about  the  year  1 11 2,  and 
r<pceived  his  early  education  at  Caen  ;  he  completed  his  stu- 
dies, which  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  connected  with  the 
clerical  profession,  during  a  residence  of  some  time  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Kms^  of  France,  and  he  afterwards  returned  to 
Caon,  where  Henry  I.  usually  held  his  court  In  this  town 
he  spent  the  greatest  portion  of  his  life ;  his  chief  occupation 
W9B  the  composition  of  metrical  romances,  so  called  from  their 
being  written  in  the  Roman  or  vulgar  dialect.  The  *  Roman 
iJu  Rou,'  which  he  completed  in  1160,  was  dedicated  to 
Henry  II.,  and  was  presented  to  him  by  Wace  in  person, 
who  was  rewarded  witn  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Bayeuz  ;  this  preferment,  according  to  the  antient  capitu- 
laries of  that  church,  he  held  from  1161  to  1171.  As  he  fre- 
quently styles  himself  ^  clenc  lisant,'  reading  derk,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  he  was  attached  to  the  private  chaoel  of  Henry 
It.  He  complains,  however,  and  that  somewhat  bitteriy,  that 
the  reward  he  received  from  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  neither 
answered  his  anticipations  nor  came  op  to  thcpromises  they 
had  made  him.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  England,  about 
thcvear  1184. 

The  principal  details  in  this  brief  notice  of  the  life  of 
Wace,  are  given  to  us  by  himself  in  his  '  Roman  du  Rou.' 

**  Lunge*  est  U  geste  de*  Nonnanx, 
Ut  k  metre  eat  Kri^e  en  Ronuas. 
81  Ton  4emande  qui  fo  diatf 
Ki  ceete  eitoin*|  en  Konuuu  mist ; 
Jo6  di  e  diTmi  ke  Jo  mI, 
Weee^den^edeGeitDi, 
Ki  est  en  mer  ros  oocidenL 
Al  fleujl  de  NormenJic  sppent-^l 
En  risle  de  Gcfsni  Ai  nex, 
A  Caen  fa  petis  portey, 
Ilooc**  fn  a  Idm  mis, 
Knis  Al  lunges  en  Frmnee  ftpri«. 
Qnand  de  mnoe  jo  repaini,f  f 
A  Cben  lauges  eonveimi  \^ 
De  Romani  fere  m'entrcmM, 
MoH  M  en  eciis  ct  malt  en  lis* 
FteDeualelllliptf  llRel 
Altn  %^  ton  li  •etvir  ne  dei. 
Me  fut  donn/v,  Dex  li  rende, 
ABsimeeone*^' 


Del  rei  Henri  sei^iid  nm  d|. 
Nevou  Henri,  pere  Henri.** 

The  rhymed  chronicle  from  which  this  eztnct  is  taken  b 
entitled  *  Lo  Roman  du  Ron  (Rollo)  et  des  Dues  de  Nor- 
mandio,'  and  is  the  best  known  of  tho  writings  of  Wace ;  it  is 
held  in  high  esteem  as  a  monument  of  the  language  and  as  an 
historical  document,  which,  though  incorrect  in  some  of  its 
details  and  sometimes  inexact  in  its  dates,  presents  a  faithful 
picture  of  society  during  that  period.  It  contains  the  history 
of  the  Dttkcs  of  Normandy  from  the  first  invasion  by  Rollo 
down  to  the  eighth  year  of  King  Henry  I.,  and  not  simply, 
aa  Hallam  states,  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  and 
conquest  of  England  bjr  the  Normans.  Tho  first,  or  intro- 
doctory  pnrt,  is  written  in  lines  of  eight  syllables,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  the  history  of  the  first  irruption  of  the  Normans 
into  England  and  France.  The  second  part  or  section  is 
written  in  Alexandrine  verse,  and  relates  the  principal  events 
which  took  place^  in  the  reisn  of  Rollo ;  the  third,  in  the 
same  metre,  the  history  of  William  Longsword  and  his  son 
Ricfaard,  the  first  Duke  of  Nonnandy  of  that  name  ;  in  the 
fonrth  part,  which  is  alone  longer  than  the  throe  preceding, 
he  resumes  the  eighta)rllable  measure,  and  preaents  us  with  a 
sequel  of  tho  history  of  Richard,  and  that  of  hissuocessora  to 
the  year  1106.  [Nobmaicdt,  P.  C]  The  wholopoem  con* 
tfins  exactly  16,547  lines.  He  generally  follows  Dudon  and 
**"Hiani  of  Jumi^ges  as  his  guides  in  the  relation  of  histo- 


rical facts,  but  he  adds  many  interesting  and   cviooi  drtea 
which  he  reports  to  have  received  from  hearsay. 

His  description  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  [Witxii«  1 
P.  C]  is  gtven  with  considerable  minuteness  of  drtal.  >• 
has  been  largely  drawn  nnon  bv  socceedtnc  bnU'-'a. 
Among  the  disad^-antagcs  unaer  which  the  EajrHsfa  Ubar^< 
Wace  says  that  they  could  not  fight  on  borsebMk.  mv  *\*  .- 
themselves  under  a  buckler  wi&  one  hand,  white  «Kk  *j» 
other  they  directed  their  blows  agabst  the  eneoiy. 

The  other  recognised  |)oems  of  Wsco  are — I,  •  I-r  ft-c 
d*Anglcterre/  a  work  which  preceded  his  '  Rooibb  da  R*.  ' 
The  date  of  it  is  ascertained  by  the  following  linev  near  *ti 
end  of  the  poem : — 

*  Pbia  ke  Dtex*  lnean«tion 
Priflt  per  vostre  rrdemptkHi 
M.C.L  et  rinq  am.  (lUS) 
Flat  mcatre  Weee  o  ' 


PH*.  i  Qui  dit  rv^la. 

Apputirot.  ••  Ijk. 

IMS        m  Atdf<. 


■f  t  J«*  »*'vlni. 
^^1  AnUv  e«ce|<r  1<:| 


§  Je.  R  Fief. 

J{  iVmenral. 

•••  I'h-bcnde.  I 


The  principal  incidents  in  it  are  derived  fraoi  m,  Idlia  tna^ 
tion,  by  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  of  a  poen  coMpsatd  m  ri^ 
dialect  of  Lower  Brittany.  The  aubject  oT  it  b  a  cm.- 
Brutus,  who  is  imadned  to  have  been  the  great 
^neas,  and  who  ruled  over  Great  Britain.  It  eo 
eighteen  hundred  lines,  in  the  same  met 
quoted,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the  fiivt  «<rf 
containing  the  origin  of  Arthur's  round  table,  bia  kni^ei.  tet 
toumaments.    [AjnTHUB,  P.  C.l 

The  next  auU&entic  work  of  Waee  is  styled  '  La  Cktmum 
ascendante  des  Dues  de  Nonnandie:*  it  cammatn  v^j 
Henry  II.  and  goes  back  to  Rollo.  It  is  a  alMrt  |k»  « 
only  three  hundred  and  fourteen  Alfisndriaa  e«nn,  »i  m 
published  in  the  first  voluaae  of  the  *  Meanoirta  4t  h  Sm  la 
des  Antiquaires  de  la  Nonnandie,*  p.  144.  It  asaat  havr  Wi 
written  later  than  1 173,  as  it  makes  mentioa  of  tbr  tm^-v 
excited  in  Normandy  during  that  year  by  the  iwek  «tf  idc 
sons  of  Henry  11.  against  their  fiobcr* 

The  other  two  remaining  poems  oi  Waee  poaaem  W«  cw 
terest,  and  are  not  so  generally  known.  Tbr  first  of  tk««  h 
entitled  *  L'Establissement  de  la  Fesle  de  la  Caw«-.^-«. 
dicte  la  Festc  as  Normands  ;*  the  second,  *  La  Vie  dr  S  >  - 
colas,*  of  which  Hickes  has  published  aevcnl  extnets  ta  i  • 
'  Thesaurus  Littcratune  Septentrionalis.* 

The  above-mentioned  works  are  the  only  oaea  vh-ri  k«>e 
been  preserved,  and  on  their  authenticity  no  donl<  rv->  * 
Two  other  poems  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  *  Le  ll«-ii«i  . 
Chevalier  au  Uon,*  and  *  Le  Roman  i't^lnandi  i  ta«. 
though  they  are  untloubtedly  productions  of  the  twrlftb  •^-u 
turv,  they  arc  now  generally  supposed  by  the  beitt  a«m  »i< 
to  belong  to  Wace. 

The  manuscripts  of  his  poems  are  very  ansBcraas ;  tfr* 
are  com|>Icte  manuscripts  of  the  *  Roman  da  Ron  *  hpch  r  u. 
Royal  Library  of  Paris,  No.  7667,  and  at  the  fihwy  •«  v 
Arsenal ;  that  in  the  Royal  Library  is  s«ppQor4  an  ha«r  !••  • 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  most  anprm  ■«*.»' 
British  Museum,  and  was  probably  written  in  the  fint  ▼  » 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  oootains  however  only  the  Il«-. 
part  of  the  '  Roman  du  Kou.' 

There  is  a  valuable  essay  on  the  manoscnpls  of  the  ' 
du  Ron'  by  M.  de  Brcquigny,  in  the  finh  vel^K  a 
'  Notices  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliothiqiie  RoyaJe.' 

In  1827,  there  was  published  at  Rouen  a  ra 
edition  of  the  *  Roman  du  Rou,'  in  two  ortsvo  vmnso.  « :^ 
very  valuable  notes,  by  M.  Frederic  Ploqeet,  whe  Ws  ..- 
voted  several  yean  to  the  laborioua  task  of  caivlnllr  cm^.^ 
the  texts  of  tlie  various  roanoampis  in  exialenoe. 

The  following  works  may  be  ooosvtted  Car  n  mm^  ^,- 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Waoe: — I.  Cnfi^w 
*  Essai  sur  les  Invanons  Maritimoa  des  Konnam^  «^  « 
Gaules,'  1823 ;  2.  Depping, '  Uistoira  des  Exncdicsam  Mu- 
tinies des  Normands,'  1826;  3.  Wheaton,  •  Utstwy  m  ^ 
Northmen,'  London,  1831.  In  these  two  wmk»  tkt  ■  s- 
copious  and  interesting  extnets  from  the  *  Bchma  ^  ^m, 
Depping  particularly  has  very  iuMtXy  appreciaied  the  «n:»> 
Wace  as  a  poet  and  an  historian.  4.  riuqoci,  *  N«<«w  •«-  . 
Vio  ct  Ics  Errits  de  RoU*rt  Wace,  suivie  de  1*itMi  ■  « 
traitcs  de  scs  Ouvragcs/  Ruucn,  1824. 
•  iva.  i|iiv  1  v«. 
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might  keep  themselves  steady ;  a  namber  of  ben  were  dao 
made  to  project  horizontally  from  a  fiied  beam  above  the 
wheel,  at  about  three  feet  from  the  board  on  whidi  the  foot 
of  the  man  was  placed  in  stepping ;  and  taking  hold  of  two 
of  these,  palling  upwards  as  if  he  were  lifting  two  bodies 
from  the  ground,  a  man  might  add  his  muscular  eoetfy  to 
his  dead  weight,  so  as  on  an  emergenqr  to  prem  vertiadly 
with  a  force  amounting  to  double  that  wm^t 

The  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  about  19  feet ;  and  in 
raising  up  we%hts,  by  means  of  a  rope  pasnng  over  its  axle, 
two  revolutions  are  generally  made  in  one  minute ;  therefore, 
if  a  working  day  be  estimated  at  ei^ht  hours,  and  a  man  rest 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  bomg  on  the  wheel  half-«n- 
hour,  so  as  to  be  actually  at  work  during  820  minutes  daily, 
the  space  which  the  man  causes  a  point  on  the  drcumferenoe 
of  the  wheel  to  describe  during  one  day  will  be  12,064  feet; 
hence,  assuming  the  weight  of  the  man  to  be  160  pounds,  his 
duly  action  is  equivalent  to  1,930,240  pounds  nuaed  one  foot 
vertically,  or  about  365  pounds  raised  one  mile.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Coulomb,  the  daily  actbn  of  a  man  as- 
cending stairs  unburthened  is  eonivalent  to  291  pounds  niaed 
one  mile  verticdly.    [Avimax.  Stbxvgth,  P.  C.  8.] 

The  T&BAi>« Whscl  which  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cubitt  into  prisons  as  a  means  of  employing  the  culprits  in 
useliil  labour  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  has  just  been 
described  [TBAKssoarATiov,  P.  C,  p.  150].  These  wheels, 
which  are  about  5  feet  in  diameter,  vary  m  length  from  8  to 
above  20  feet,  and  they  are  connected  with  machinery  for 
grinding  com,  beating  hemp,  or  pumping. 

WALLACE,  WILLIAM,  a  matbematidan  of  consider, 
able  eminence,  was  bom  September  23rd,  1768,  at  Dysart,  m 
Fifeshire,  N.B.,  in  which  town  his  father,  a  manufacturer  of 
leather,  had  settled.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  a  dame's  school  in  his  native  town,  and,  at  seven  years  of 
age,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  which,  under  a  master,  Le  ao- 
Quired  the  power  of  writing,  but  to  hb  father  he  was  indebted 
for  instruction  in  arithmetic.  In  1784  bis  &ther,  after  the 
fulure  of  his  buriness  at  Dysart,  having  ^e  with  his  fiunily 
io  reade  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  placed  with  a  bookbinder  in 
that  citT,  to  whom  soon  afterwards  he  was  bound  as  an 
apprentice ;  he  lodged,  however,  with  his  parents,  and  thus  he 
oontinned  to  have  Uie  benefit  of  his  fiither's  moral  superinten- 
dence, as  well  as  advice  and  asnstanoe  in  the  proaecution  of 
his  studies.  Without  any  encouragement  from  his  master  the 
youth  derived  some  advantage  from  the  opportumties  which 
occasionally  presented  themselves  of  perusing  the  books  which 
he  was  employed  to  bind ;  and  having,  besides,  found  means  to 
purdiase  some  mathematical  works,  ho  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  their  contents.  It  is  said  that  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  elemen* 
taiy  geometry  and  trigonomctiy,  algebra  with  fluxions^  conic 
sections,  and  astronomy. 

About  the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  a  man  who 
was  employed  by  Dr.  Robison  as  an  assistant  in  making  the 
experiments  by  which  the  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  exem* 
plified ;  and,  when  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  expired,  he 
accepted  the  ofier  of  this  person  to  mtroduce  him  to  that  dis- 
tinguished professor.  Dr.  Robison  finding,  after  an  exami- 
natiou,  that  the  young  man  had  attained  to  oonsideiable  pro- 
ficiency m  mathematical  science,  and  being  made  acquainted 
with  his  humble  condition  in  life,  kindlir  permitted  him  to 
attend  the  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  which 
wa^  then  about  to  commence.  Of  this  permission  he  thank- 
fully availed  himself,  and  he  regulariy  attended  the  dass, 
though,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to 
labour  in  his  vocatioQ  during  aportion  of  the  time  which  should 
have  been  given  to  repose.  Dr.  Robison  soon  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  him  to  give  lessons  in  geometry  to  one  of  his  own 
pujiils ;  he  also  introduced  him  to  Professor  Playfidr,  who, 
taking  an  interest  in  his  welfiffe,  contributed  both  by  advice 
and  bv  loans  of  books  to  fiualimto  his  progress  in  acquiring  a 
knowlcdgo  of  the  higher  bfanches  of  mathematics. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  moro  time  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  Waliaoe  quittwi  the  calling  for  exercising  which 
he  had  qualified  himself  by  aenring  an  apprenticeship,  and 
became  a  warehouseman  in  a  printing-office :  while  cngagad 
in  this  employment  he  acquired,  with  the  asnstanoe  of  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university,  a  knowledge  of  Latin ;  and  soon  after- 
wards he  began  the  study  of  the  Frendi  language.  Ue  sub- 
sequently brame  a  shopman  to  one  of  the  principal  booksellers 
of  Edinburgh,  and  while  holding  this  situation  he  gave  lessons 
occasionally  in  the  evenings  in  mathematics. 

|n  1703  his  increasing  love  for  science,  and  a  dcurc  to  have 


greater  opportumties  of  cultivating  it,  led  ham  10 
employment,  and  become  a  private  teacher  of  i 
he,  faiowever,  followed  this  occupatioB  abusft  a  y«ar  ob? 
(during  whidi  time  be  attended  the  leetnres  of  FrtSem't 
Playfiur,  and  a  course  of  lectoRaOBchcmislfyj^tlar  m  17V4  k« 
was  appointed  asnstant  teaebcr  of  wathrwatiCB  m  dba  Acaiamt 
at  Perth.  He  married  soon  afterwarda.  and  ikariay  tbe  ^an- 
tions  he  regulariy  visited  EdinbarA,  wliere  Ina  talffits  f»> 
cured  him  an  introductioa  to  the  MliBguiibed  eriwitiir  ^ 
of  that  city. 

Mr.  Wallace  continued  to  fulfil  the  dutiea  of  hia  af^ui^ 
ment  at  Perth  during  nine  years ;  bat  in  1808  hm  was  mir,t£4 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  a  ■■■ihi^if  ■  ■! 
master  m  the  Royal  Military  College,  which  hwl  than  reem:./ 
been  formed  at  Great  Mariow,  in  BockiDgfaaaaalHre,  md  bj 
the  advice  of  Profeasor  Plavfair  he  acceded  tbe 
On  presenting  himself  at  tne  College,  his  < 
found  to  be  such  as  entitled  him  to  a  preference  ««« 
petitors,  and  he  was  immediately  appointed.  TW 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Sandhurst,  in  Bctkakiru;  ana  « 
both  pkees  he  performed  the  duties  of  fass  poal  graaiiy  ft»  tW 
satiamction  of  toe  persona  in  authority.  la  the  year  18ia  a 
waa  determined  that  a  half-yeariy  ooorse  of  lectarea  «■  Tac* 
tioal  Astronomy  should  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  thai 
and  that  these  should  be  combined  with  inei 
manner  of  making  celestial  obscrvatiooa ;  for 
theplan  of  a  smallobaervatoiy  waa  fiiniialiedhgr  I^« 
of  Oxford ;  and  Mr.  Wallace,  who  wm  a^  '  ' 
the  lectures,  superintended  the  details  of  its  f 
instruments  were  provided  aa  snffioe  for  the  etyca 
and  it  mar  be  said  that  the  establiahamnt  oTa  ooant 
nom^  at  the  college  has  oontriboted  materiallj  an  tlm  cfeoaa^ 
of  military  officers  holding  staff  appoJntaaenta  afacvad. 

In  the  following  vear  ue  death  of  ProleaBar  i 
the  appointment  miir.  (Sir  John)  Leslie  to  ana 
the  cnair  of  Natural  Philoaopby  at  Edinborgh,  IcA  a  r 
in  the  chair  of  Mathematics;  and  Mr.  WsUm,  ^ 
ambition  had  alwaya  been  to  obtain  a 
Soottiah  univenity,  immediately  beeama  a 
poat.  He  was  elected,  after  a  aevere  oootest,  by  a 
of  votes,  and  he  held  the  appointaKnEt  till  tW  jaar  ia^ 
when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  resigned  it.  Oa  this  4a»* 
sion  the  univenity  conferred  cm  him  the  hauumy  ade  ^' 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  he  received  from  yivrrasaurt  a  yti  ^ 
in  consideration  of  hia  attainments  in  anrnne,  aa  «<cli  m^'^M 
services  in  the  Military  CoUcye  and  at  tba  UarwRstf  a 
Edinboivh. 

Mr.  Wallace  died  at  Edinburgh,  respected  aa4  lafsiaad, 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1848,  and  conasgneatiy  ia  the  7dch  ymr 
of  his  age,  after  an  illneas  which  Ibr  aevenl  yaaas  haA  p» 
vented  him  from  entering  into  aode^.  Urn  haif  be«i  aF«i#« 
of  the  Royal  Astrooomial  Sode^r  froai  the  liaae  of  um  Jwaa 
tion;  hewasalsoaFellowoftheRcTalSodelinaf  1 
a  ooireaponding  member  of  the  Institutioa  of  Cbil 
an  honoraiy  member  of  the  Cambridge  Phi' 
and,  a  few  weeka  before  hia  death,  ha  wasc 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

In  1796  he  presented  to  the  Roval  Society  of 
hia  first  paper,  which  was  catitied  *  Geometrkai  Fa 
Examplea  of  their  Applicationa  to  the  Sohitimi  «f  ] 
it  contains  aome  new  noriamatic  propoe'  * 
cording  to  the  methoa  of  the  ancieat  t 
proof  of  considerable  inventive  power,    Aboat  thia  sans  ts 
he  contributed  the  article  '^Ponam'  to  the  third  ^Mtkm  atf  i 
*  Enqrdopmdia  Britannioa.* 

In  1802  he  presented  to  the  Royal  SooMly  of 
a  paper  containmga  new  method  of  exprrasiag  ^" 
in  toe  development  of  the  Ibrmak  which 
mutual  perturbation  of  two  planeu ;  and,  ta  am  '  ,  ^ 
gave  a  quiddy  oonversii:^  seriea  lor  tha  ladifieM 
ellipse.    In  one  point  the  aubject  of  the  paper  had 
vioaaly  inveatigated  by  Le  Gendie,  but  the  aasha  af  i 
mathematician  were  then  Utile  kaown  ia  ihaa 
apparently  Mr.  Wallace  had  not  aeaa  thaik    & 
wards  he  preaeated  to  the  aaaM  aooiely  a  thitd  ] 
*New  Seneafor  the  Quadrature  of  Uia< 
the  Computation  of  Logarithav,*  which 
markable  fonaulae  for  the  rectifioatioa  of  db 
sectors  of  equilateral  hyberbolaa,  and  fiir  cosapati^g  1 
In  1828  he  preaented   a  paper  oa  the  *  7 
Formulm  Ibr  findhig  the  Loaariuuasof  Trigana 
ties  from  one  another  ;*  and  in  1881  one  catiiled  * 
the  Invention  of  the  Pantograph,  and  a  I>rN-ri|«rm  w  m 
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Wax  was  fonncrlj  Indispensable  in  mctal-casting,  tbough 
when  and  how  it  was  first  used  is  wholly  unknown.  It  majr 
have  been  used  for  the  models  of  solid  casts  even  in  the  earliest 
periods,  but  was  almost  cerlainlv  used  in  hollow  casting,  which 
was  a  later  invention,  and  which  will  presently  be  described ; 
though  of  an  art  so  entirely  practical,  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a  general  idea. 

Difierent  writers  of  different  ages  give  various  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  wax  to  be  used.  Vasari,  who  doubtless 
mentions  that  used  in  his  own  time,  recommends  the  admixture 
of  a  little  tallow,  turpentine,  and  pitch,  with  the  common 
yellow  wax,  but  he  does  not  specify  any  particular  quantities. 
The  tallow  renders  it  more  soluble  and  fluid,  the  turpentine 
more  adhesive,  and  the  pitch  colours  it,  and  assists  it  in 
hardening  after  the  operation  is  complete :  it  may  also  be 
coloured  ^-ith  a  little  red  ochre  in  powder,  which  must  be 
mixed  with  the  wax  in  its  liquid  state.  It  may  be  made  any 
other  colour  in  the  same  way.  A  French  mixture  ia-^^to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  yellow  wax,  ten  pounds  of  turpentine,  ten 
of  pitch,  and  ten  of  hogs' -lard,  which  probablv  would  be 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  mixture  describca  by  Vasari. 
When  the  wax  is  melted,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  boil,  or  it  cannot  be  repaired  when  cold.  M.  Fiquet,  in 
his  *  Art  dtt  Moulcur  en  Platre,'  of  which  there  is  an  abstract 
in  Panckoucke's  *  Encyclpp^ic  Mdthodiquc,'  gives  the  follow- 
ing compound  for  founder  s  wax — to  four  of  wax,  mix  one  of 
tallow  and  two  of  Burgundy  pitch  (poix  do  Doui^gogne]), 
which  when  melted  together  arc  fluid  and  manageable.  This 
was  probably  the  composition  used  by  J.  B.  Keller  and  Girardon 
in  preparing  the  mould  for  Girardon's  couestrian  statue  of 
Louis  aIV.,  whidi  was  cast  entire,  or  in  whole  getto.  Several 
other  mixtures  were  and  are  probably  employed  by  different 
Sculptors ;  the  above  however  were  those  employed  in  France 
and  Italy  in  the  great  ages  of  founding,  when  the  wax  method 
was  generally  in  use.  We  may  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
methods  of  its  application. 

Andrea  Verrocchio,  a  celebrated  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth 
century  [Vkrbocciiio,  P.  CI,  is  said  by  vasari  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  among  the  moderns  to  introduce  casting  from 
moulds  taken  from  life,  or,  in  Vasari's  words,  to  bring  the 
practice  into  general  use — '  che  fu  de'  primi  che  cominciasse  a 
metterlo  in  uso '  (ed.  1568).  These  casts  he  mado  in  wax  and 
in  plaster ;  and  some  writers  have  spoken  of  him  as  the  inventor 
of  moulding  from  the  human  figure,  and  others  even  as  the 
inventor  of  casting  in  plaster ;  neither  of  which  is  sud  nor 
could  have  been  intcnaed  to  be  conveyed  by  Vasari*  Many 
arts  have  been  known,  and  occasionally  practised,  before  they 
have  been  applied  to  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  the^r  were 
well  adapted.  There  is  in  Florence  still  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  a  cast  thus  formed  from  the  head  of  Brunellcschi, 
which,  as  Bottari  has  remarked,  must  have  been  taken  when 
Verrocchio  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  And  with  regard 
to  casting  in  plaster,  if  metal  casts  were  made  long  before  the 
time  of  Verrocchio,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  plaster  casts 
were  also  made.  The  first  distinguished  Italian  foander  of 
modem  times  was  Andrea  Plsano  jI^isako,  P.  C.  S.,  p.  426], 
who  modelled  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  St  John  at 
Florence,  which  were  cast  by  some  Venetian  founders  in  ISdO. 
The  same  sculptor  had  prevlouslv  acnt  by  Giotto  a  present 
of  a  bronze  crucifix  to  Pope  Ciemeot  V.  (1805-1314^  at 
Avignon,  which  must  have  been  about  120  yean  before  Ver- 
rocchio was  bom.  This  crucifix  is  represented  as  having  been 
of  excellent  workmanship ;  it  must  have  been  fashioned  con- 
seoueqtly  bvan  artist  or  artists  well  acquainted  both  with  mould- 
making  ana  with  casting,  and  the  idea  therefore  that  either 
act  can  have  been  ever  first  practised  at  so  late  a  period  as 
Verrocchio  is  quite  untenable.  The  fact  of  bringing  artists 
from  Venice  to  cast  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John 
does  not  so  much  show  that  Florence  was  without  good  metal* 
founders,  as  that  Venice  had  obtained  celebrity  for  its  artists 
of  this  class.  William  Austen,  a  celebrated  Knglish  founder, 
was  anterior  to  Verrocchio.  [Avstek,  Wxixiam,  P.  C,  S,] 
Bell-casting,  which  was  oractised  throughout  the  middle  a^^cs, 
is  comparatively  so  simple  an  art  that  the  modelling  requisite 
in  its  nrocess  is  of  ^uitc  a  difierent  character  from  the  model- 
ing of  works  of  imitative  art  llowever,  at  whatever  period 
and  br  whatever  proccta  the  early  Italians  first  prepared  their 
moulds  for  metal-caatiog,  they  most  probably  in  all  works  of 
consequence  used  una  in  the  prenaration  of  the  model  for  the 
casting.  The  antiant  Greeks  ana  Romans  also  most  probably 
used  wax  for  the  aamc  purposes.  There  arc  few  antieut 
bronzes  of  a  large  lizo  now  extant ;  the  principal  of  them  is 
the  c(ueBtrian  itatue  of  Marcus  Aureliusr  before  the  Capitol  at 


Rome.  This  monument  is  hollow,  and  wvovt  m  tw  f«» 
and  probably  the  antient  method  was  noC  rwry  JManut  *r  « 
that  described  by  Vasari ;  some  antient  vnriES  wctv  csrt  mt.i. 
The  antients  were  also  in  the  habit  of  -^^^g  pUtttr  ^mLm 
of  objects,  in  fact  the  Greeks  and  Romnis  wesm  irii  cr  ^^ 
familiar  with  almost  every  method  and  cxmtrivHwe  biawa  » 
the  modem  statuary.  (MiiUer, '  Handbach  der  ArckacV  f* 
der  Konst,'  Mechanische  Technik.^ 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  tnnmdh  of  ttmua^  ia  ^tf&^ 
times  was  Gurardon's  colonal  statue  of  Xaub  XIV.,  casa  >  .* 
B.  Keller ;  it  stood  on  the  Place  Veoddme  at  Fkr^vafil  IT  -l 
w hen  it  was  destrojred  by  tho  French  popolaoe.  Tbe  wo^'  4 
the  monument  is  said  to  nave  been  60,000  lb*.,  mmd  itt  ba^'* 
including  the  bronze  pedestal,  21  feet  This  caittiwwp  e«« 
of  metal  was  cast  at  once,  or  in  a  nngle  oetfo.  Tk€  prrjsarvris 
of  the  model  and  mould  was  on  the  foUovinfr  obB  :~^  ^^ 
the  model  of  the  statue  was  finished,  a  safe  owMdefpherw  •£< 
brickdust  was  made  from  it,  in  many  perts«  [JtWriif-" 
P.  C.  S.]  Each  of  these  parts,  beiiw  mark<«I  tmi  aw^rr 
and  removed  from  tho  model,  was  then  oiled,  mad  carrf.'.j 
filled  on  the  inner  side  to  a  certain  thickness,  na  iacfc  «r  t«  * 
with  the  modelling-wax  already  described ;  tJie  Umu#  • 
depending  upon  the  height  or  position  of  the  part.  tW  «^  «■ 
parts  being  the  thickest,  for  the  metal  is  dcsuned  •  *.: 
exactiy  the  space  occupied  by  the  wax«  When  all  tke  ',%r» 
of  the  moula  were  thus  prepared,  the  whole  wm  apse  ;«! 
together  in  a  pit,  around  a  simple  frameworiL  of  cron  htfi.  m 
as  to  support  it  firmly  in  each  directiott ;  the  luwest  pr»  I 
the  mould  being  first  placed,  and  the  jointa  of  tlie  was  cf  ^« 
various  contiguous  parts  being  filled  in,  md  thie  ukq^ca^fe-'^ 
united  together  with  radted  wax  with  a  hmak,  aa  th«  «  a 
proceeded.  When  the  whole  was  pat  together,  H  was  hcaai 
on  the  exterior  with  strong  hut  of  iron  attached  In  tbr  oe^ 
mities  of  the  bars  of  the  interior  fiamewoidt.  The  ■if  t  • 
now  a  hollow  shell,  with  a  thick  coating  of  vna  all  «•!?  dr 
interior,  the  whole  being  kept  tcip;etfaer  hj  iren  «^V*^% 
inside  and  outside.  The  next  step  is  to  fill  this  hoUsw  •hU 
through  an  aperture  left  at  the  top,  with  a  enapMBB  ^ 
plaster  and  brickdust,  which  is  fire-prtwf.  This  fr^f'-w*' 
Wy  is  termed  in  English  a  core  (m  aosie  hocdj  w^^sry 
corps),  by  the  French  aoyvw,  by  the  Germaaa  kerm^  oi  n 
Vasari  the  anima.  Air*vents  must  be  made  in  the  akeU  te^vi 
the  casting  of  the  core. 

When  the  core  is  fixed,  the  original  oMMild  or  shell  a  aiia 
oif,  and  a  wax  model  of  tJio  statue  appcan  to  the  cje.  TV 
sculptor  now  examines  his  wax  model,  and  iaaurwes  a  sK-* 
there  is  occa^on  and  repairs  or  makes  good  all  incHcrtB-> 
When  it  is  perfectly  finished,  the  preparatKn  tat  the  ian^ 
commences.  Over  this  wax  statue  a  new  fire^pnof  no.' .  a 
made  of  plaster,  brickdust  or  sand,  cowhair,  aad  bont^--. . 
and  sometimes  very  fine  ashes.  This  oonpositkB,  ap>0  c 
first  as  a  fino  liquid  plaster,  b  pot  on  in  nai^  eoak  ara* 
brush,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  evei^  pamde  of  vu  • 
covered  with  the  finer  plaster:  each  eoat  ia  mHamrd  t»  ir^ 
before  the  successive  coat  is  put  on,  and  the  eoBpofcticn  uf 
be  eradually  made  of  a  coarser  mixture.  Whrn  tha  :rv 
shell  or  mould  is  of  a  sufficient  thicknesa  aad  at  fr-9*^' 
strengthened  by  iron  bars,  a  coal  ^tt  smct  be  kiadM  i«r3.< 
it  and  be  allowed  to  bum  until  the  whole  of  the  waa  •  kc^' 
out,  proper  venu  being  made  for  its  escape.  This  faarra* 
out  of  the  wax  is  a  most  tedious  and  difioah  pincew,  ^M 
sometimes  as  much  as  four  or  even  Am.  veelua.  ^SdU  A 
dende  Kunst  in  AlSacheii^  Stiglmayer,  p.  4M.)  Xmmr,  » 
his  *  Introdmdonc/  c.  xif.,  says  the  only  war  of  ima^ 
whether  the  wax  is  all  eat  ia  to  carefully  wtsg^  the  4^  ^ 
of  wax  tliat  you  put  ia  the  first  olace  upon  the  bmlI^  &■ 
then  to  weigh  what  yon  get  out  of  the  anmld  nfbarpar:s  *- 
to  sec  that  they  nearly  tally.  If  any  waa  h  leH  iau  iWti 
danger  of  the  mould  borstinfr,  indcnendMit  of  the  k^m  r- 
tractablc  surface  it  gives  to  the  aietiu.  The  qnaaftit/  «/ ca- 
used in  proportion  to  the  metal  if  as  one  peioMl  wcl|rit  )•  -  • 
in  Girardon 'a  statue  therefore,  if  the  mriAt  hae  l^rr^  ^ 
rcctly  given,  six  thousand  pounds  of  wax  hsd  to  he  »i'i  i.  ^' 
of  the  mould.  By  the  qoantitv  of  wax  used  alaa  ia  ^hJ^-^  u 
the  quantity  of  metal  rcauired  to  bo  melted  ««a 


ascertained^    The  great  oifEcuItT  and  lottr  UFteei  of  ■«• "» 
out  the  wax  was  the  cause  of  what  it  eallcd  iba  wan  m  -.•« 


going  comparatively  out  of  use;  but  It  is  only  m^pt£*}  i* 
the  day  and  sand  modelling  as  its  tobetitttte  hna  bv>m  V^^ 
rally  established.  Ua(il  1834  Stiglmajxr  mard  lU  •* 
method ;  from  that  time  the  clay  method.  Thn  lasrv^  m;^ 
cast  by  Stiglmayer  dues  not  amount  to  ooe>half  ef^tW  ;  • 
weight  of  this  enormous  cvt  by  Krllrr:  »t  is  howtrrr  •' 
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Mlto»orbit6nftp».  Oiriiio«ide««Hlefth«dii«eti(MiorV«v 
roochlo^  thrae  wu  imtgei  of  Lofenio  of  the  me  of  life.  Tlie 
frannworiLt  or  skeletoos  of  these  fignres  were  made  of  vood 
nd  cine,  and  die  heads,  hands,  and  feet  were  csit  in  wax,  of 
oonsidenUe  thii^ness,  bat  hcUow ;  they  were  then  fnmished 
with  hair  and  glass  eyes^  and  pamted  m  cvl-eoloars  to  the 
exact  iBiltation  of  life ;  and  were  draped  in  clothes  which  had 
been  worn  by  Lorenzo ;  tonve  the  diaperies  a  fixed  charao- 
tar  they  were  waxed.  These  figures  were  altogether  ao 
aaeocsshil,  saya  Vasari,  that  they  appeared  to  be  livhig. 
One  of  them  was  placed  in  the  diareh  of  the  Monache 
di  Chiaiito,  in  the  Via  di  San  Gallo;  another  in  the  Ser- 
Yitant  diurch  of  the  Annunciation;  and  the  third  in  the 
chvrdb  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  at  Assiu.  In  this  Ser- 
vitant  church  were  manv  other  wax  figures  by  Orsino,  all  of 
which  were  marked  witn  an  O,  in  whidi  was  an  R,and  abore 
it  a  cross;  but  they  hate  all  long  sfaioe  perished.  Vasari 
pdds  that  few  works  of  later  wax-modeUers  were  to  be  coai- 
parod  with  those  of  Orsino,  and  complaius  tliat  the  art  had 
declined.  A  few  yeare  however  after  the  death  of  Vasari, 
Jacopo  ViTio  distinguished  himself  by  a  model  on  slate,  in 
ookRnred  wax,  of  Michelangelo's  Lsst  Judgment  in  the  Sia- 
tioe  Chapel.  It  was  engnived  by  Ambrosio  Brsmbilla,  and 
a  particunr  description  of  it  was  publbhed  in  Home  in  1690 


was  very  usefully  and  with  the  utmost  skill  applied  by  Gaetano 
^.^^        JL9  Gittlio  Zunnno,  bom  at  Syracuse  in  1656,  to  ine  prenaration  of 
y^"  ^^^'^-^•natomicil  Models  and  pathological  examples.    Zinrnno  ob- 
tained a  Eoropeaa  celebrity  for  his  two  gnmm  of  figuros  ro- 
the  Yarioos  stages  of  eorruption  or  the  human  bocl^ 


and  the  efibcts  of  the  ^acue.  He  modelled  also  an  anatomi- 
eal  head  at  Paris,  wni<»  is  described  in  the  Mteoirss  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sdonces,  of  1701,  the  year  of  his 
death.     rZuM mo,  P.  C] 

Tho  niBt  collection  of  anatomicsl  preparations  which  was 
made  for  the  purnosea  of  scienoe  is  that  of  the  Institute  of 
Bokgna,  estaolisbed  by  Benedict  XIV.  It  was  commenced 
tinder  the  direction  or  Eroole  Lelli,  but  the  graater  part  of 
the  preparations  were  made  by  Giovanni  Maozdini  of  Bo- 
logna snd  his  wife  Anna  Morandi  Manaolini.  Manaoluii 
died  at  Bologna  in  1755,  aged  55.  There  are  aome  of  hb 
wMidels  in  London  and  in  many  other  cities  of  Europe.  Anna 
Mansolini  obtained  still  greater  oelebrity  than  her  husband : 
«be  executed  all  or  the  greater  part  of  tne  obstetric  modeb 
in  the  Stanta  Ostetrida  of  the  Institute  which  were  prepared 
«nder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Antonio  Galli,  She  also  gave 
anUic  lectures  on  anatomy  in  Bologna,  illustrating  her  discourse 
Of  appraariate  m6deb.  She  died  in  1774,  aged  57.  (Crespi, 
Ptbinm  Piitriet.  where  there  are  portruts  of  both  the  Man- 
volini.) 

There  b  a  still  more  extensiTe  and  reaaarfcable  eollectionof 
wax  anatomical  models  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy 
«i  Florence:  it  was  established  by  the  Grand-Duke  Leopoldo, 
and  occupies  fifteen  chambers.    It  contains  the  worn  of 


lartbts.  but  the  principal  contributors  to  its 
were  Felioe  Fontana  and  Clemente  Susiai. 


the  eartier  modellers  in  wax  are 


The  Wori(a  of 
chamber  by 


X  are  set  apart  m  a 
» of  the  Bodeb  of  2o 
which  b  one  showing  the  whole  anatomy  of  the 
head,  similar  probably  to  the  one  onde  at  Parb. 

The  Muste  Dupuytren  at  Parb  b  celebrsted  for  ita  morbid 
apecuaens ;  it  b  perhaps  the  richest  pathological  collection 
in  the  worid.  It  was  purchased  by  the  University  of  Paris,  of 
the  heua  of  M.  Dopuytren,  the  celebrated  analombt  Most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  have  now  their  oolleetiona, 
and  good  wax-modellen  are  nomeifMis.  The  Museum  of 
University  College,  London,  contains  many  excellent  apeoi- 
meos  by  the  late  Mr.  Willmra  Tusoo. 

In  thb  department  of  modelling  none  hot  the  purest  wax 
b  used,  which  b  the  case  also  in  all  works  where  the  wax  b 
the  final  substance  of  the  work .  Difiereot  modellers  use  difl^ 
•ot  eompositioos ;  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  hot 
and  cold  weather,  as  what  would  be  well  adapted  for  summer 
weather  might  be  tao  brittle  for  wiuler  use.  Some  aMdellerB 
use  simply  wax  and  a  small  proportion  of  Venetbn  torpen- 
tine ;  others  wax,  resin,  common  turpentine,  and  a  little  olive- 
oil  ;  the  wax  being  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  compo- 
stion.  It  is  wldom  if  ever  used  pure,  as  in  all  objects  to  be 
modelled  white  or  some  colour  must  predominate :  for  instance 
%i  modelling  the  bram,  white  hi  powder  anist  be  nuxed  in 
tba  eompoiition,  nod  the  mm  rsapcct  must  he  Ind  with 


.■si-^i 


modelled. 

No  strict  ralea«Ki  be 
as  each  asodeller  will  ao 
generally  speafciog  I 
peculiar  proocams, 

intereeta.  Howofert  wa  aiagr  apaak  of  gcama 
Neariy  all  wax  modeb  are  cast  mm  mnnlib,a«dt 
in  aoine  cases  rsouira  the  assistaace  aC 
moulda  are  oanefalij  taken  Iranlba  ol^aeto 
in  plaster  of  Paris  or  in  a  isompositien  ithm 
pitch,  and  Veniee  tsrpeatiaet  with  a  vaiy 
oUve-oiL  The  advantage  of  thb  ktesroa 
even  wlMn  cold,  if  nroperiy  mixed,  whaeh  aa^it  he  I 
experience,  tho  aMNud  M  elMtiG  or  isEXiblo  {  amd  if  s 
when  cut  on  the  edgos  can  be  peeled  of  ihocasafe|ibsBnfc 
out  any  dagger  to  the  cMt:  in  takhy  asonldaia  pb^ef  IW 
the  olject  moulded  avist  somorimss  ha  dasMaja<»w^r 
the  mould  available.  Boand  otjeda  aMSI  bo  msalM  •  ms 
or  mora  parte.  Sometisaoa  whan  the  ^hgacl.  m  mn  •  m 
amnld,  the  moukl  must  he  dasMiiyed  hafmi  ihaitsm» 
rsBMvad,  and  in  destroyhig*  tho  monU  ihise  is  doMr  ef  4^ 
stroying  the  cast  alao;  the  elaatic  saonid  ihsacfiwr  am  pm 
advantages  in  each  cases  over  the  plaatar  Moufci.  Wbn  mm 
one  view  of  an  otycct  b  presealad,  aad  b  b  aalp  d^pb^ 
convex,  the  pbster  mould  laquba  anficsmt,  onsfC  tht  el|M 
itself,  as  the  brsin,  preeenti  a  very  i 
face.  When  the  c»t  b  to  be  taken  ' 
tho  mould  most  be  i 
or  the  water  would 
occurs  in  some  pathological  < 
tened  by  aliowiag  it  to  bIbmI  with  tho4 
most  m  a  dbh  of  water,  when  it  will  i 
moisture  for  the  purnose.  The  ommM  mmi  nst  bs  ubt 
when  any  delicate  won  b  to  be  dona,  aa  iho  ail  will  Aamw 
the  suffMce  of  the  wax,  aad  tkns  prhaf  asantnaM  ib 
principal  aim  of  the  cast  Tho  wai  namBasitiaa  «ari4  mm 
be  alightly  touched  with  a  saft  hshrf  J  with  ad,  taessMs 
it  to  peel  away  afterwards  withont  tho  1 
east :  bebg  of  a  petfoetlf  sn  ' 
of  oil  it  retains  b  uamatermL 

When  tho  east  b  amde,  and  what  th^  «bH  haoM  ^  <i 
in,  strengthened  with  aoosssercempesitian  wbhmK  tht  |sw 
of  painting  coromenees;  butallolfiNtseBamothefbniliywflS 
colour,  some  morbid  deposits  and  effects  va^ ' 
by  adding  wax  of  the  proper  oolour  with  •  I 
tool.     The  colouring  b  dene  fram  tho 
sented,  with  fine  hair-pencsb  aad  powder  calaws  mmmd 


with  turpentine  and  temiiMced  with  a  littlo  wax ;  m 

b  also  someiiaies  ased  as  the  ookmrivf  uelMcb. 

colouring  b  finbhed,  the  whole  b  eovered  with  man 

la  cases  where  the  morbid  affacta  or  evi^snenaf  < 

of  a  distinct  aabstsaoa  frao 

loured  wax  should  ba  used  i 

portions,  and  the  parts  may  ho  i 

suae  prooem  must  ho  amployad  in 

oljectsof  natural  histoiv,  aa  in  praoaria^  aMfinnsmi  1 

but  fiwit,  which  b  ymwially  m  lUl  or  blgb  ivfisi;  w«f«t>* 


pieea*moolds,  that  n,  to  be 
IS  dona  half  or  part  at  a  tkaa. 


FWwani  ara  aalaff  «t.  Us* 
are  prepSNd'foom  leaves  of  cokwred  ^ 
the  purpose.  These  leavea  an  eat  the  1 
then,  with  Iha  aecassHy  oahmr  and  a  I 
local  tints;  and  are  finally  johndi 
quhred  flower.  Insects  are  awdalled  bf  < 
proccaswL  In  moulding  ohjeots  witb  mk 
parte,  a  little  oil  must  hecarefiiH/  put  •unrihi 
they  are  weC  Diy  firm  objeeta  may  ho  ■snuldm 
the  plaster  must  ba  removed  as  soon  aa  k  iaaal. 
It  rsmains  yet  to  speak  of  tha  asa^  nf  \ 
Theee  likewise  are  taaae  wvarioaa  ways;  hnti 
uses  b  ossting.  A  head  amy  beMaply  «aaK«  and  nhaa  ihs  tir 
snd  eyes  have  been  added  to  it,  tho  laad  tiaii  to  fffma  •S 
turpeotiae  aad  oolour.  Thb  method  hnnaiai  nam  aeimaia» 
able  qaantity  of  wax ,  and  varioaadaeioas  hnvn  boon  had  vena^ 
to  to  save  wax.  Onemadab  tocast  ibe  pnaamaa  thn^si* 
back  up  or  fill  in  ta  a  poasidsrahb  thJckaaaamUbaa— s**a- 
position  of  heea'-wax,  rmm^  sm 
images  the  mouhlmay  faaoHed. 

be  made  in  thb  manner  :-•  Lei  a  thai  hfoc£li^d^ft^mBls 
a  Bsoutd  or  otherniaa»  of  o 
it  mast  be  cofoared  all  aver  witfe  iiesh  tint, 
being  put  ea.  a  higher  degteo  than  b  tmas^,  —  t|^  , 


^       w  * 

■ 

^^^             7«>7                ^^^^^     M    1           ^^^" 

^M 
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<  El  £i|ia1ka/  wbieh  he  emti^  on teatvly  &^^  ytm;  ud 
ill  18l4  upon  iti  (fiBOoodnuttice  tho  EagHth  goveniMSt  be* 
ttoweii  upon  the  editor  a  peooion  of  2M.i  whtcli  be  oyojre^ 
fo  long  M  he  lived.  About  the  time  time  be  jofawd  tbe 
Church  of  £nffland,  originally  with  the  view  of  prnvuiog  tbe 
clerical  profeasuoa ;  but  this  intention  be  soon  dropped.  His 
religious  creed  after  this  gradually  passed  from  enuigelieel* 
ism  to  common  orthodoxy,  iVom  that  to  unitarianiani,  then  to 
rationalism,  till  at  last  it  seems  to  have  very  nceriv  evaporated 
into  scepticism.  He  first  made  himself  generally  known  to 
Bngliah  readers  by  a  series  of  papers  whidi  he  contributed  in 
1820  to  the  *New  Monthly  Magaiine,*  under  tbe  title  of 
'  Letters  from  Spain,  by  Don  Leucadio  Dobbdo/  and  which 
were  afterwarda  extended  and  published  separately  in  1822. 
in  the  laat-mentioBai  year  he  set  up  a  second  Spanish  Jour* 
na]»  '  Las  Variedadesi,*  which  waa  published  quarterly,  and 
continued  for  about  three  years.  Other  separate  work*  foU 
lowed,  both  in  Spanish  and  Eopplisb ;  those  among  the  latter 
that  attracted  most  attention  being  his  *  PractiGal  and  later* 
Dai  Evidence  aga'mst  Catholicism,*  182(,  and  again   1826; 

•  The  Poor  Man's  Preservative  agunst  Popery,*  1826,  aevenl 
times  repriotcd ;  *  Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in 
search  of  a  lieligion,^  (in  answer  to  Moore's  well  known  work) 
2  vols.  12mo.,  Dublin,  1833.  He  was  alao  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  to  the  '  lioodoa 
Roview,'  established  in  1829  (of  which  he  was  the  editor  for 
the  six  months  that  it  lasted),  to  the  '  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Review,*  to  the  *  Journal  of  Education'  (in  an  early 
number  of  which  he  wrote  one  article  on  the  State  of  Educa- 
tion in  Spain),  to  the  *  Dublin  University  Review,'  and  to  the 

*  Christian  Teacher.'  He  resided  occasionally  at  Oxford  and 
Dublin  as  well  as  in  London ;  and  in  1839  he  settled  m  Liver- 
pool, where  he  continued  tUl  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  May,  184L  He  left  a  son,  who  in  1845  was  a  major 
in  the  English  army.  Of  White's  writings  probably  these 
that  will  last  the  longest  are  the  papers  which  have  been 
published  since  his  death  under  the  title  of  '  The  Life  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Blanco  White,  written  by  himself ;  with 
portions  of  bis  correspondence ;  editcil  by  John  Hamilton 
Thom,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1845. 

WHITE  LIGHT  is  the  namo  generally  given  to  tbe 
light  which  couics  directly  from  the  sun,  and  which  has  not 
been  deconiix)8ed  by  refraction  in  pasting  through  a  trutt- 
uarent  prism ;  it  is  not,  however,  considered  as  a  colour  of 
neht,  being  rather  a  union  of  all  the  differently  coloured  zsya 
of  which  common  light  is  composed. 

A  white  light  produced  by  mixing  together  24  parts  of 
saltpetre,  7  parts  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  2  of  red  arsenic,  was 
used  for  the  signals  employed  to  render  visible  by  night  the  star 
tions  by  which  the  trifronoinctrical  survey  of  France  was  coo* 
nected  with  that  of  England.  This  light  was  very  brilliant, 
and  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  cloudy  weather  at  dia- 
tances  exceeding  40  miles ;  but  it  has,  since,  been  superseded 
for  such  purposes  by  other  kinds  of  light  [Dacmmoivv's 
Light,  P.  C.  SJ 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  L,  Kins:  of  the  Netherlands, 
Grand- Duke  of  Luxemburg,  Prince  of  Orange  Nasseu,  was 
born  at  tbe  H^ue  on  the  24th  of  August,  1772.  His  fiithor, 
Witliam  V.,  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  HerediUiry  Stadt^ 
holder,  was  descended  from  John  the  youngest  brother  of  the 
great  William  I.  of  Orange,  and  died  at  Brunswick,  April, 
1806.  His  grandfather  William  IV.,  the  first  Hereditary 
Stadt holder  of  the  United  Netherlands  (from  1748  who  died 
in  1751),  had  re-united  the  possessions  of  the  (bur  branches 
of  the  line  of  Nassau  —  Otho,  Hadamar,  Sicgen,  Dillenberg, 
and  Dietz  with  his  own  branch,  that  of  Dietz.  His  mother  was 
Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Prince  Augustus 
William  of  Prussia.  In  1788  he  made  a  journey  to  Germany* 
end  passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  his  uncle  Frederick  Wil< 
Uam  I.     He  arterwards  studied  for  a  time  at  Leyden. 

After  his  marriage  on  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  to  Frede- 
rica  Louisa  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Frederick,  subse- 
quently distinguished  as  a  general,  effected  considerable  im- 
provements in  the  Dutch  arm^ ;  but  many  impediments  were 
occasioned  by  internal  dissensions,  the  patriots,  who  had  been 
put  down  in  1787  by  a  Prussian  force,  secretly  intriguing 
egatnst  the  house  of  Orange.  Some  of  them  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  France,  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  1793.  the  National 
•>mvention  declared  war  against  the  Stadtholaer,  Hoping 
vith  the  assistance  of  the  patriots,  to  obtain  poaseasion  of  the 
rich  provinces  of  Holland,  Dumouries  conouered  Dutch  Bra* 
Jbairt,  which  was  however  recovered  by  the  nereditary.  prince, 


«f  Hie  IMrii  mmiT,  vliM  « • 
joined  by  ebodvoftbeallteafSftorthevkiorTof  K««rw;»'  • 
en  the  ]8tb  of  March,  which  bed  been  gained  ovrr  Danmcr  r* 
by  tbe  Austrltn  ffeld-manlial  the  PHoce  ef  Cobor^.  J  *  - 
bereditary  firince  then  hindered  the  Frvndi  srvy  rof  '■'' 
Nertli  from  penetmting  into  West  Flanderv ;  but  oB*th^  !  '*  - 
of  September  be  waa  attacked  in  his  poritioii  bet*  ten  Mr ?  i 
and  Werwick  whh  auch  overwhelminf  forre,  that,  *Nr  i 
most  gallant  redtlance,  ha  which  bis  brother  FiiiKe  Frtcfr^- 1 
wiio  commanded  the  right  witag,  was  wovnded,  br  wns  oYUr-*. 
toretreat  behind  tbe  Scbelde.  Soon  aftvr  tfm  tbe  brrv^irt:.-^ 
prince  took  Landrecies,  and  then,  at  the  bend  of  a  I^tri  I'^i 
Austrian  arror,  drove  the  enemy  beyond  tbe  SbbiIwv  :  bt*  ^ 
tbe  great  battle  of  the  16th  of  June,  1794,  tbe  Fmcii  hai  -c 
taken  Charleioi  by  storm  and  defeated  the  nrinee*s  left  ^rr^  u 
Fleorus,  he  waa  again  obKged,  by  tbe  directiont  of  tbe  Frynt^ .  f 
Gobm^,  to  retreat*  The  Aoalriana  leticaled,  before  ^ct^t  '  < 
and  Joonten,  behind  the  Mevse;  aad  the  hejtdlnaj  p^-  *, 
with  his  weakened  army,  had  no  altematlvo  bat  fo  rovrr  S' 
repnbKe  in  eonneellon  with  the  army  oT  tbe  Doke  of  )  c-i 
But  the  fortresses  fell,  and  the  frost  eocbM  tbe  enmy  to  .%« 
the  Waal  on  the  ice,  ^  that  PMiegrn  entered  UtRebi  on  '.'•' 
17thof  Jamury,  1796.  The  party  of  the  petrioc*  lh«oorr«4  *• - 
enemy,  and  the  stadtholdcr  waa  unaUe  to  aavo  tbe  rriuMtr. 
fbnaken  by  ita  allies.  His  aons  had  resigned  tb«r  conrnwr-^H 
on  tiie  10th  of  January,  and  William  V.,  wftb  bit  fitrndr  ^-^i 
a  few  fidthftil  friends,  embarited  at  Sehevemngen  on  tbe  }»>  b 
and  IDth  lor  England,  where  tbe  palace  of  Hampton  Coerr  «u 
assigned  him  as  hta  residence.  Hit  two  eoov  lefrucd  fr  !^« 
Conttnent  to  arm  a  body  of  Dirteh  emigrants,  at  tbe  expr-*** 
of  England,  which  koweeer  waa  dispersed  ngmn  nfVfr  '  r 
peaoe  of  BUnle.  IVincv  Frederick  then  enlefed  tiie  A9f*.<i 
service,  and  died  at  Pedoa  on  tbe  6th  of  Jannarr.  1799. 

The  bereditary  prfaice  then  went  with  bis  family  to  JUrr]  i 
where  he  exnecteo  a  favoorible  change  in  hia  positioe.  *-*  s 
the  diplomatic  tniluence  of  the  Pmssian  court,  then  in  a}^*-'^ 
with  France.    He  acquired  some  estates  in  tbe  TidniT  ■'' 
Poaen  and  in  Silesia,  and  when  his  father  made  owr  to  h-  * 
on  the  S9th  of  Augost,  1608,  tbe  indennitj  m  GtratM.  i 
allotted  fo  him  by  the  Reeess  of  the  Empire  (Pblda,  Cr^^- 
Dortmund,  Weingartcn,  and  other  pfaKca),  be  took  op  Kn  "^ 
sidence  in  FuMa,  where,  in  the  piece  of  the  htefictent  uir.^r- 
sity,  be  ettabllsbed  a  lyceum,  aim  appropnafed  tberevnm^  i 
two  suppressed  conrveuts  to  the  fbuntiation  of  a  Dationsl  hot* '. 
After  the  death  of  hia  filfher  he  aasuratd  tbe  go^emmrr: 
hit  Naasan  henAHtrj  dominions ;  but  aa  be  declined  3e:r-  - : 
tkie  G^nan  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  he  lost  tbe  aoven-  r^  ^ 
of  the  poBMasioiiB  of  the  house  of  Orange,   wbirii  «--> 
obtainedTby  hia  relathmi  of  Nassan-Umsen  and  WriTr*-:i 
and  Murat,  Grmd-Dake  of  Berg  ;  whiie  Weinamm  fri  *.- 
Wibtemberg.  In  Augnst,  1606,  he  went  to  Berlin,  vib^-^  » 
commander  of  a  Prussian  regiment,  he  obtained  in  Sr|4r«s  - 
the  command  in  chief  of  a  divi«on  of  tbe  Prsansa  rz  i 
between  Magdeborv  and  Eribrt.     After  tbe  lafsl  banJ^    ' 
Jena  he  followed  neld-narshal  MWen&mf  to  Erfnri   : 
became  a  priaoner  of  war  in  consequence  of  tbe  capitvlj*  - 
oooduded  by  Mttllendorf;  he  was  allowed  boweur  to  n^   - 
with  his  consort  in  Pntfsia.    Napoleon  «leclaied  that  br   u 
well  M  the  Elector  of  Hesse  ano  the  Dnite  of  Bnmr*  - 1 . 
had  forfeited  his  dombiions;  and  Fnkia  waa  Ibreed  aJna..  . 
on  the  27th  of  October,  todohomagetotbe  FrenebEaipr'- 
Corvei,  Dortnrand,  and  the  county  of  8irfegelbei  g  w  ci  e  •x^ 
porated  in  1807  with  die  kingdom  of  WestpbaRa  an<i  ' 
grand-duchy  of  Beiig.     Even  the  domdina  resen>^  to  knr    • 
the  act  of  the  Confederation,  were  taken  pnaseasien  of  b^  V-- 
and  Wiirtemberg ;    Bavaria  did  not  do  so,   and   the'  « '    * 
prnices  of  the  Confedeiatioo  promised  it  lent  to  pay  ir  :  - 
the  net  surphis  of  tbe  reesnae.     WilBain  bod  eeoie  te  •'  * 
mean  time  with  his  consort  and  taiUy  to  Dtaiaig.    Wh«^  "  • 
war  approached  the  Vistula,  he  deairra  to  retant  to  Beri'*^ 
only  bia  oonoort,  who  was  ill,  was  allowed  to  reoide  t^  - 
he  himself  waa  obliged  to  pass  tbe  Oder,  and  went  to  P:'  - 
No  mention  was  made  of  him  in  tbe  tfeaiy  of  Tilail.     li'-  -« 
tained  the  posaesskm  of  his  estates  in  the  Muid-daHf* 
Warsaw,  and  agam  lived  at  BaHin  with  bm  Ibarily. 
devoted  himself  to  liteivy  puraoka.    In  tbo  war  bcr»  - 
France  and  Austria  In  1800,  William,  wHb  tbe  tHend  ta 
youth  and  conatant  companion^  Fagel,  joined  the  mn»y  u-  • 
Aiebduke  Charlea  aa  vobmteen,  and  mgbt  fn  tbo  Nsttt** 
Wagram.     He  then  returned  to  Bsribi,  and  ift  1914  ohti 
dierankof  AnatrianilehiHnBiibal.  M eamtinM,  oMiMTv  . 
tbe  battle  of  Leipng  hi  1819,  MumUaaen^aMliM  l)c^ 
dorp,  v«  d.  Unen*  IiiaBbnr|t*9ntwai,   Ilw^   IAiitl»  ^t«   . 
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reftamioBoftbalNNMeofOiii^e.    WilliMiwMattkiltbM 
m  Epghad  td  eoaewi  iihimw  wilii  tl»  BritU 
for  tho  Mpport  of  the  NetteriMMb.    WkMlke 
LeipuffappitMcbed  tiM  froalMn  of  HoUaMl.  tU  ^m— «—■■ 
ofAiwlwdMiraM  OA  the  KtkMd  16th  of  HontelMrv  and 
OQtlM  nthtlieHMiiedfldwadllbrllM     ' 
mobtioB  of  tU  Dttleb 


Tb»pRNB|ll 

opportoaitf  of 
with  the  BMtt 


Ibeir 


Tlie|w«iflfiM  of  tU 
rof  NapdMii^aiid  of  the  nrncibfe  poMr  ^  Fmmo, 
diraellod;  bat  Fmbob  iHiU  hiMl  fMft  moarav?  tho 
ferandalile  fawricr of  Iho Rhine  ««t not  y«l  pmtd^mtdwhm 
that  docUveslep  thooidhefo  boMlihea  it  arighl he feilowed 
by«aialwMdae«arfaithewlariordf  FraMOu  Tho  hMar> 
loctioa  of  HoUnd  omlod  a  ■oailhn  of  eleti  hi  Pirii«  while 
the  aUiet  hailed  it  with  jqgr,  m  aa  eanoii  of  IhithiP  wBciw, 
and  were  eaeoaragod  to  jpmecata  their  niteiy  opemttaoi 
with  iiiwmjd  vigoar.  Whm  Caplahi  Waader  wataertlWiM 
the  HaguetothoheadH|BarlBner«hoaUSee  el  Rnahfbrt,  he 
Biet  at  Mthiieh,  on  the  SBhid  of  NovMaber,  the  ProMM 
scnetal  Bulow,  who  hehw  ialoiaiad  of  what  hid  vutedf%i 
IIollaiid,obMrvedthattlueiDewreolh»woBld  be  at  a' 
\  to  the  aliiea  aa  »  ■iM.nuMfai  caaaakra;  aad  the 


a^ion),  a  lew  dna  aAaraanb,  ■waiud  Baron  Van  Zaiha, 
VaaNjeToldt,aiid  Covit  Byloadt,  aent  fima  Holkad  oa  a 
diplonatie  aiiaHan,  that  bnl  Ibr  Ihia  graal  onait  tho  alKaa 
woald  Bover  vanlam  la  th»h  of  craannfr  the  RUae  h^bw  ikt 
rvrara  ^igpfay.  What  aufhl  have  heaa  the  aDMafaaMo  tf 
tho  alliaa  had  waited  tm  the  apinif,hwlaad  of  carrjpiaf  the  war 
ioio  the  boaom  of  Fiaooa  m  the  aMit  ol  wiatar,  thai  leavhiy 

vadfraai  wtiataetariiy 
Oft  tho  faaftha  of*  the 


80  nnoh  tiaio  to  Napoleoftt  tmf  be 

happened  in  the  wondatAd  oaDMM 

SMewd  the  Maine  m  181i,  m  wfiaeh 

all  tho  estraovdinaiT  leaoanaa  of  hia  fattHo  foaiaa. 

Aa  aooo  aa  WilUaoi  Icarat  whafc  hatf 
oo  the  28th  of  November^  and  iMded  at 
99th*  He  waaraoalvod  with  ftoahoaationa  by  the^  people  of 
the  Hme  on  the  «Oth,and  on  the  Snd  of  Deeaaiber  at 
AnatsdaoH  whoia  Kemper  and  Schollen,  tho  wwniaiwaawii 
of  the  proviiianal  aovenment.  kmd  iiaaed  an  the 


heeahaihed 


na  !•  no  aoveraigu  Fnaoe  of  tUa 
gialalhllf  aaMoted,  and  dechaad 
nannlae  the  rigfata  aad  lihevtiea 
tiicm  Maiait  all  nnfinarhnifa 
eawM  atiU  m  tho  haada  of  tht 


tot  of 

Uottttdklraa/aBd 
iftineooantiy.'  The 
I  that  a  conalil  ' 
of  the  people, 
ala.  Twenty^ 
IbrtreMco  ware  atill  m  the  haada  of  the  Franoh^  who  were 
encaaiped  o«r  Utieeht,  bat  the  amqr  of  the  elliee»  and  the 
▼olimiaeia,  who  were  called  la  araM»  aecnpied  tho 
Wiltiam  baateaed  tbttanaii^of  the  people^ 
ciQiBBiation  to  dmw  ap  a  laaalitation,  whk 
on  the  S9thof  Mweh,  1814,  hm  the  depatiai  of  the  people, 
la  bv  the  prinea  He  bed  akeady  lalBen 
haraditanr  donHnioaaio  GonMmr,  befawiha 
ma  at  Vienna  derided  that 
theflovan  UaAladPrameai^ 
aadoathelMiofMaivh, 


lofhia 
end  of  1813; 
Holghimand 

fthottld  befioraed  fartoone 
181^,  the  priaoe  waa  proobdiaed  al  Ihe  Hagna  aa  Kmg  of 


the  Natheilanda  aad 


Btat  ho  waa 


obfiged  H  oede  to  Fraaiii  hia  haraililiry  powairiana  ia 
Oenoaay  Ibr  JUiianiban|,  winch  after  4he  Sind  of  M^, 
18I6»  belonged  to  the  GeraMO  Canfcdwatioa,  and  whaeh 
he  now  laiaed  in  May  to  tlia  lanh  of  a  grand  daahy, 

Theaaiooof  aanuai^^rovinaaa,  thainhaUtnaliofw 
uiongh  of  the  Hune  ei^^f  dMBrea  wtty  aHKh  in*  man 
cariOBia,  and  valigienB  dnetriaei,  ande  a  change  m  the 


of  whichf 


valigienBdoctriaea, 

amiy.  A  nMaminiia,  coaobthig  of  on 
of  Ooloh  and  Boighma,  waa  apnoialad  lo  mala 
chaagai  aa  ware  iaqaiai|i*  Allar  the  uag  had  appaa 
ttodiaftofaeoaatkatl«,iiwmkMlheft»wihoaiataa.genewrf 
and  depotica  fiom  tho  aoathoni  proriaeea,  aad  fiaalhr  pnv 
claimed  oa  the  Mb  of  Aagaet.  k  1814  the  hmg  iewled 
iha  mitttaiy  Older  of  WiUhun,  aad  in  1818^  aAarihe  hattloof 
WatarkMMhe  oirfl  order  of  tho  Balglm  Lion,  and  on  tboftlal 
of  Jane,  1818,  kiaed  the  Holy  AUiaaea.  He  rmided  allM^ 
iiatolyatBhmwlaandtboitene.  Ontho  17th  of  Mmr,  1818, 
aDatebfleel,aaderAdmM  Van  der  Caprilen,  mmed  tim 
Bfitah  fleet,  amkr  Lmd  EaaHwah,  m  tho  Bay  of  A^pam,  and 
eoMoUed  thodey  moaneMoalmaty,  byoaa  arthdeof  widah 
all  Chriatian  alaaea  wmw  10  be  mopod  to  Kbartf* 

la  the  humior  of  the  hla^daa^  nwant  nf  baimfiay  hitween 
litaelffoataevafapoCcaaiaaa,wnMli,  nrt 


f  oT  the  Uiifc  BngM  even  tnaai 

hairaMiamffianidMaaaiena:  theimbeaiiiadiHflniiw  of  tho 

Gbthbliedeigy,  even  over  die  higher  riaaaaa  hi  Bel. 


giam,  the  mataal  avenlen  of  the  B^giaaaand  the  Dutch; 
the  dimadafiMiiun  ttf  the  latter  fridi  &e  loiy  rmidcace  of  Iha 
eonrt  at  BiraMni }  diviiioai  ia  Bie  noriheiw  piovincea  between 
thefriandtf  of  the  old  reMbttcaaayatma  and  Uwaetf  thtf  new  Of 
maaarrideal  ijataiii  all  teaded  lo  pnMfaMO  diaeeateat,  wUeh 
WBi  kept  witlua  bomida  only  1^  confidenealnthe  character  of 
tho  Uak  8kid  Ihe  mild  coodUetory  priariplea  of  hia  g«««r». 
SMnt.  la  the  foreign  wiationa  ikt  goverment,  in  the  maw, 
fatlowed  Ihe  Britilh  ayalem.  The  amiHega  of  the  Plmca  of 
Oras^'to  the^  Chaad^Daebem  Anne  of  BMa  improvmfr  thn 
oaanexmn  wrth  that  emphv,  bat  aubacqiieatiy  irmliwnd  the 
taken  by  Eftgkad  fin  the  aftum  of  the  Netheilaadar 
Afvneaa  had  arimn  with  Pfnmia,  with  whieb 
a  ekner  anien  waa  btfwever  caaaed  by  the  marriage  of  1 
Frederick  la  dm  FHneem  Loaiaa,  daqghter  of  the  King  eC 
F^aaab,  an  the  Slat  of  May.  1886. 
The  anien  with  fioHand  aad  vtfioaa 


pawen  had  given  an  ettraorduary  imaolae  la  tho 
aad  cammeroe  of  Belgiam,  caperially  of  tha 
oliea  of  Antwerp  aad  Ghent,  but  the  goventaient  coold  aa€ 


mUendhig  the  Dutch  and  the  BetgioM  into  one  m- 
don.  Their  mutual  averaion  uraa  maaifeated  with  great  acri* 
mony  in  Ihe  rinaneh,  in  the  army,  and  erven  hi  the  maembliril 
orthaSlBtcagenemL  The  intolevanee  of  the  Ranmn  CatboUo 
eleiwy,  eneomaged  by  the  pope,  who  even  cscoennanicaled 
dm  Maenlat  bfiahopaof  Dtreeht,  Haarlem,  and  Devcnier,  whft 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allcgamoe  to  the  kmg,  and  the  pfohifai« 
tionof  ^  French  language  m  all  Judicial  araoaedniga,  creUed 
In  the  aouihem  provinece  (ao  that  it  waa  fiamd 
to  modify  it  in  aeveial  pointa) ;  mid  beiidea  theaeam« 
mpectfaiff  rangmn  and  hmgmme.  there  ware 
pemm'in  wideh  the  inlereaU  of  the  aortheia 
provinoea  daabed ;  aad  which,  aotwithrtandiim 
veiy  benefidal  meaaorei,  could  not  hinder  the  8ni3 
aeperation  of  the  two  palta  of  the  kmgdom. 

nennion  of  Belgiimaad  Hollaad  had  iulmtedteflfWen 
yean.  The  dtiea,  &e  manofaolarea,  the  oomaerea  of  Bel^ 
giam,  had  altahied  the  hi^ieat  degree  of  pnMierity.  bat 
nelhhir  oould  conriliate  the  nalractory  apirit  of  the  Be^iana 
whh  the  phlegmatic  charaeler  of  the  Dutch,  aothlng  ooald 
oonqiaar  Ihe  avonkm  of  the  people  of  Brabant  and  Liege» 
Ibaaded  on  diftrencca  in  mannem,  rdigioo,  and  laagaage^ 
from  Phyteataai  Holland.  The  JaW  Revoladoa  of  1880  m 
Fmnoe  tevlvad  theoU  matinoaa  nrUe  of  die  Bdg^  citici, 
aad  a  ririaff  of  the  amh  in  Brameb.  on  the  S6th  oT  Augaat, 
1880,  fniiiawBtujd  the  revolatidn  which  aeparated  the  north* 
em  and  the  aouthcni  nroviscm.  In  oooaequenoe  of  a  aaoond 
laaarreedon  m  Braaaeb,  oa  the  90tb  and  88ih  of  September, 
cottflicli  areee  between  the  8000  troopi,  commanded  by  Priaco 
Fredetick,  and  the  armed  ineargeati,  commanded  by  foreign 
ofllecff8,wUch  ended  hi  the  retreat  of  the  Datd).  llemitime 
the  Ung,  yieldmg  lo  the  dariaa  of  a  BeigNm  dopntathm  ef  the 
80di  of  Aawuat,  had  maemUed  the  Sutea-General  at  the  Hagim 
on  dm  18th  of  September  to  diacnm  with  them  thoqueatkm  of 
aaeparate  aduiinhtmdoa,  ami  an  alteratioB  of  the  fiindamcnhd 
law.    The  two  chamben  were  in  favour  of  it,  bat  the  inaaiw 

ria,  aapported  from  Paria  by  the  Propegandl,  oontandod 
a  total  aeparrthm,  which  alrea4y  eaiatad  in  ftd,  whea 
the  five  powen,  Great  Britalo,  Fmnoe,  Auatria«  Raaiia,  aod 
I^vana,  impoeed  a  eeemtioa  of  anna  on  both  natiooa,  and,.by 
the  protocol  of  the  4th  of  November,  1880,  reo^gniaed  the 
independence  of  Belgiam.  Thia  U  not  the  phux  to  iaqaire 
mto  the  motlvca  which  faidtoccd  foar  of  the  great  oowen, 
iaalcad  of  exerting  themaelvea  to  maintain  and  defend  Urn  b«l« 
wait  which  they  had  themaelvea  ereded  «  a  eecarifer  againat 
the  fonue  encreacbmeuta  of  France,  to  unite  with  France  in 
demoliahhig  their  owa  wotk.  Bat  hiatioe  reqavea  ni  to  ao> 
knowledge  thai  the  coodact  of  William  I.  on  thia  great  aad 
hr^lag  oeoaaioo  wm  each  aa  waa  dictated  by  hononr,  good 
mwi,  Olid  regard  for  the  mlarmt  of  all,  and  br  from  preja* 
diciag  the  nghti  or  Icgidomte  intereati  of  any  governflMot^ 
it  entitled  him  to  the  eateem  aad  gratilade  of  all  the  cahiacia 

Kkw^Hliam  {iroteelcd,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1881,  agriMi 
theeignteen  articlea  preaentcd  by  the  great  powers  aarliei^ 
Mr  i^rinit  that  which  prodahne  the  fiaedom  of  theHchfM. 
Hollaad,  with  eztraordmafy  entbuaiaam,  reaolved  to  hmm 
reeaurae  to  arum;  not  to  obtaia  a  ra-uaioo  widi  Halgiam, 
which  it  did  not  wiah,  but  for  he  aaeartioo  of  ita  righta.  On 
the  ^nd  of  Augmt  the  Prmeeof  Onave,at  the  head  of  70,000 


wr  L 


no 


vi.t 


W6  iHIQtt  ?  €M 


im  TrmMer;  Tonilioal  aid 

fkiii  mntj  mm  itoflMted  nmt  Mmih  «s 


Jriw  8tli  of  Attgml,  Mid  Mill  near  Loawln  ob  the  lock?  birt 
m  Franh  Araiy  tdnmoBd  bj  Ibned  marebet,  tod  die  EopHiii 
and  Rf«Boh  MrtMwndort  at  the  Mart  of  Bnanlt  vBgottaiod 


I,  aoeanifiiff  Is  which  the  Prince  ef  Orange  ef»> 
LoQioln  «B  the  14th,  and  hn  armr  TOCifed  te  in  poaitioii 
the  war.  A  h^ty  ki  tirtntfJbiir  artidei  wm  then 
hraMed  hr  the  Londen  Conlhmioe,  whieh  waa  ncoeded  to 
WMnam,  hat  KjecCedhT  King  Wiliiani  Ruabu  Prone, and 
AMtrm  Khewltewiihed  aomeartieSet  anfefwrnble  to  Holland 
la  he  modified,  bait  Fiaaee  and  Enffland  had  reeoune  to  men- 
aoreoefcion.  Enorland  blockaded  theeoaat  of  Holland,  an 
I  laid  on  the  Dvtcfa  ships,  and  the  citadd  oT  Ant- 
werp taken  on  the  94th  of  Deoember,  ]8S8,alller  a  onnioinble 
rbyaPrenehara^orrOjOOOaMR,  Thk  dkl  not  innnei 
'  '~    '  to  peace  between  Holhnid  and  Belghim,  hot  a 


aamenskm  of  arms  waa  eliected  en  the  tlst  of  May,  18S8. 
The  London  Conference] 


its  diflbsnlt  tnik;  nuny 
hnpovtant  qaestions  reinahMMi  to  be  settled ;  an  intenainable 
aeiica  of  |irotooals  ensaed ;  Willian  dkl  his  utmost  n»  deky 


nien  of  these  negotiatians,  in  honea  of  aooM  to 
',  and  hoadlities  between  Holknd  and  Belgium 


torn  in 


the 

Ma-favoor^ 

en  the  eve  of  reoommendng  at  the  end  of  1656,  and  were  pro* 
▼ented  only  bv  the  remonstranoes  of  the  Coolbrenoe.  At 
lengdi,  induced  chiefly  hy  bbflnanekd  embarrsssments,  Wil- 
Nam  gave  wi^,  and,  on  the  4th  ef  Miruaiy,  1839,  signed  the 
Iwerty-Mven  artieles,  modified  la  his  disadvantage;  and  the 
definitive  treaty  was  eonduded  on  the  19th  of  April,  1989,  by 
the  jdenipotentiarles  of  the  Netherlands  and  Beighim,  and  of 
the  five  great  powers* 

*  But  though  Holland  was  now  wholly  separated  from  Belgiom, 
there  was  great  excitement  m  the  Dutch  Chambers  in  1889. 
They  hoped  <br  flivoumhle financial  lawsand  jndiciayarefonns ; 
Instead  of  which  propesals  were  laM  befi>re  Ihem  Ibr  a  loan 
or  fl%.«fac  mHUoos  of  florins.  The  lean  was  rejected  en  the 
90ih  of'  Deoember,  and  Htm  bedget  on  the  28rd ;  a  ban  of 
only  six  millions  waa  granted,  and  the  budeet  voted  far  rix 
nmnths  only.  At  the  nett  meeting  of  the  States-Oeneral,  in 
March,  1840,  the  king  cm«ed  several  modified  projseta  of 
Imr  to  be  bdd  helbre  them ;  in  oonseouence  of  which  theeivil 
list  was  fixed  at  one  million  and  a  half  of  florhis;  and  it  waa 
rasoived  to  vote  the  budset  for  two  yeara  only  instead  of  ten 
ns  hitherto.  Bat  notwithstanding  this  endeavonr  of  the  go- 
enrament  to  mlisff  the  people,  the  discontent  with  the  kmg 
and  the  minlslers  increased.  The  kfaig's  paanon  for  the 
Gonntras  Henrietta  d*Onltremont,  a  Roman  CathoRe  hidy,  «<* 
cited  the  gnneral  nidignatwn  of  the  people,  sothat  he  decfauwd 
n»  the  98th  of  March,  1840,  that  he  renouneed  his  projected 
nnien  with  her.  This  afihir,  and  the  diseovery  of  an  extensive 
in  Belgium,  m  whfoh  the  Dutch  appearad  to  he 
and  finaNy  the  flnanckd  dtfBcnlthM  of  the  atate,  in- 
the  king  solemnly  to  resign  the  govennnent  on  the  7th 
eC  Oetnber,  1840,  into  the  hands  of  his  son  WHIiam  II. 
Under  tiM  name  of  Gaunt  of  Nasna,  with  an  immenae  private 
fhrtane,  he  fixed  hia  residenoa  at  Bevlhi,  where,  on  the  I7th 

~    Btaad'Oa 


irn  Wnnd  mn^ 


Mnafh^  whhsh  iw  noeepted* 

aettind  over  a  rasnsitebia 

Dnhfin.    Hera  hn  ramainaii 

his  station  with  great  eradil«  heing  tf  tte  ^t-  ins  m 

napectad  by  thn  Irish  Pntestante  in  n  aiml.    Dmnw  te 

MideMe  »  Dttfattn,  he  mmvied  •  fa^nfsm  his  a— 

family,  with  n  eonsidenUn  tmtmm,    Tiiemidi  the  ehm  itf 

expoaad  himtoscraedanflBr;  and  he  caMenmmdy  ^m  n 
finghmdittlfi87,andaetdedhiLandsn.  OnernnsmneTan 
proinosal  of  an  addreas  nnan  the  kian'a  dbnansw  viih  » 
inal  kwa,  Mr.  WilUama  fiimlv  tank  hie  atad  «nk  •* 
opporitien.  Hn  *  never  amnld^'  he  said,  'nancnr  la  ^m 
down  his  libera  at  hm  BH^ealy^  Ihat;- mid  hm  VMS  «r^ 

nnealkm  pravaUed  hi  the       f m  nf  dimmsii^  Mama. 

lie  now  became  the  palran  nf  thaw  Ush  Wmm^m  ete 
^^  ^^Lf^^^  fM^eviaJenoeerTyraam^;MM« 
them  inmaeliy  and  pmcnrmg  nw  them  Ihn  s^pra^iihy  wA  n4 
ofthepnblie.  He  ryioed  g*My  at  the  Bevslalliimef  Ilea, 
and  was  eAeneoosnItad  on  Irish  nftimhf  King  Vibm  Is 
1700  he  went  to  Ireland  on  hlaeam  prieais  faaaiBnm,  ^  m 
i»it  his  friends,  by  whom  hn  mm  w— ly  imiimi,  md  m 


servk9M  in  the  caase  of  1 

byaemevhohad 

pavied  of  this  visit  he  hndeattbd  aa  n  i 

Bishopsgate  StraeL    Herehe  i 

He  was  meat  esteemed  by  Mr.  Bicta^  B^r,  en  ^Ms 

death,  m  1091,  Mr.  WitttamsiinsdMasmtaMamd  hraa 

the  Merahante'  Lednreat  Plannn'  HhIL    Thai 


with  thia  lednra,  nad  Mr.  W 
noxums  to  those  who  ndvncnted 
avowed  champion  of  the  An^ 


pfaM»,  and  another  Tnaaday  lectHre  nan 
Saltoie'UaU.    On  this  oocMion,  Dr»  F 


Mr.  Aiso|i,  who  hnd  been  aamng  the  laatonesn  nt  Ihman' 
Haii,  teSnd  with  Mr.  Wiltivsis.     Whs  Br.  O^*  ovte 


of  Febnnry,  1841,  he  married  the  Coontaa 
hnd  died  on  the  7th  of  Novemher,  1848.  He  kit  his  large 
pinpiti  to  Ms  fiaaAly,  hmsdes  a  gift  of  tan  milliens  of  flotini 
ia  dte  Daleh  trannnr. 

(Buon  do  Koverberg,  Dn  Jtoeionme  dm  Pawi  Am,  vol. 
ill.  8vo.,  La  Hague,  1894;  BroHchaus.  CamenmHmu  Luicm, 
'  9  ppimrt  dTm  kmmm  tfHai;  Mr 


Chad,  A^mtfM  of  tke 
MM.) 

WILLIAMS,  DANIEL, 
inir  "dnistar  of  the  Prmb^ 
at  Wrexham,  hi  Deni 
of  hia 


nt  ^ofOflkmn.  l^oodon. 


D.D., 


m  the 


1844. 


Prmbyterian 

obinhshirs,  h 

early  odncalM 
n]  enmy  of  his  mhid,  mid  by  Ua  dOigenee.    Hie 
of  the  net  of  the  new  cpeneranon  who  entered  the 
B  m'mistry  alter  the  qtecthm  of  the  Nooeonfermista  in 


The 


aiseryi 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  regnhuiy  admitted 
as  a  prracher.  His  first  yean  in  the  minisbr  were  paesed  hi 
prmehton  te  eeversi  paies  of  Engbnd,  tfaongh  the  times  were 
ea  imsHtled  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  hb  oonthining 
Ma  Inbonfa  without  heaard.  This  circumstance,  however^  did 
him  Irom  renminMg  among  the  Noneonformisls, 
his  talents  and  hia  pnidenoe  wouM  have  cnnbied  hhn 
p  the  chureh  latnldishmMit  with  a  finr  ehanoe  of  nd. 
at.  Aa,  m  theae  days,  asere  relighma  Hha^  waa 
mntad  by  the  gorofument  m  Ireland  Chan  to  England,  Mr. 
WBliams  vepmrNl  to  the  aisteManntry,  and  unespaetedly 


,  Mr.  WiUiama,  by 
Tnith  Stated  ami  Ymdmated:'  awn^nfwttah  MiiAh^ 
m  his  ^Fhithfid  Behdw,'  mfB,  «U  h  ftiriy  i  if  i  >i^ 
ally  argued,  exactly  mcthodiaed,  and  piously  dorinal*  Mx. 
Stephen  Loh  havmg  ohamnd  this  vMsk  wtk  immmmL 
an  appeal  waa  amde  on  both  akins  to  Dr.  BeOinfAMi.  tm 
Bishop  of  Weroeater,  and  tn  Or.  Edn«^  of  Onfcsd.  hem 
theae  learned  penona  being  wf  aided  na  meaeesnin  thnn^ 
troTCffw;  andtheyhothncquitledMr.  WilliMaof  thadhmiiL 
In  hia  ' £M of  Disooid|  whwtM  is  dpsiiii 
doctrinal  eontroveny  reaiaina  hetneen  the  mt{ 
Congregational  Minietera  fit  to  ^ 
distincdy  emtm  the  ophiien  of  the 
endthe  Anthmmmn'  on  the  deetriMufAn  *aaBdbimm« 
Chriat,' and  ha  ndheiuslothevlewaef  thn  BiiL  Sa^m 
wns  the  heat  ooc^bned  bytho  Anth 
wo  mw  infonaad  timt  Mr.  Wtfiimnaf^ 


1119  1  I  n.iin 
Ni^Ma«« 


hy'amagmng  his 
did  he  triumph  over  the 
aAer  spendmr bright       ' 


dimenting  ministsrs  in  and  about  tho  dty»  lupaaasd  as  na^  d 
thebhody,who  met  April  9ih,  1098*  *  Thmi  iemd^  m»^ 


lyeiearnoa  mnaoent  of  att  tut  waa 
Hia  whalo  nmidnet  thras«hnnt  tlda  Hdniy 
to  have  hiueaaed  the  attachment  off  hia  en 
aahiegBnmuleetimatieBlqrthe  i 
tor  eosae  tiama  widower,  Mr.  Wiltt 
,  •  widow  lady  of  grant 


Dihgaut  m  was  Mr.  Wttiiam*  hi  Mai 
toralottee,  he  wesamsnof  i^eat  phhIinniiaiB.    fehmr* 
oppesRien  avnnan,  no  stremmnsiy  onpainn  amn  ^CJm^ama 

CoofarmUy  Bill/ and  the  lAhH laJ  Tnni  Aan>  n  m 

reign  of  Anna  He  waa  n  giunt  nrasnalnrwf  lknasnm» 
tweeo  England  and  Seodbnd,  whkh  tank  fbmn  in  XSm.  ^ 
1709  hereoeivedadiplaaMof  JXD.fpmn  afen  m^mwmmm 
Edinburgh  and  Glammw,  at  theaaam  imm  makOr.U^B 
and  Dr.  Caiamy.  Anstana  for  the  haaaMr  «nd  «nd^m»  i 
biaoidaryhewaavenrdesbunsthatnll  ahecnmrih^^^* 
disaanthig  mWatry  aheuld  have  at  leaain  fBKmf  Aar««» 
tionaftoneorotimrof  thi  '^    ~ '  *  '" 

exdednd  by  theaahaerintM 
far  this  puiiMwi  did 
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fghotM  wit  GnyH  Tenx,  m  tbe  rftcr  SdnijrlkiQ,  <b  the  towii- 
Afp  of  KfaigMi,  about  foor  via  fttm  Pliiladel|iM»,  ml  hare 
he  beeme  aoqaBnted  with  Mr.  Bortnoi,  the  boluutt  and 
Mterefiit,  vho§e  gvdenfl  were  al vejt  open  to  hin,  and  whoee 
eottreriarioB  aliaalated  and  improred  the  tMle  lor  natiinl 
hiatoij  which  his  tnm  for  obaenratioo  and  hb  runhling  life 
httl  (feveloped.  Here  too  he  berame  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Lawion,  the  engraver,  who  gave  him  instrnction  in  drawing, 
prondittg  htm  with  landscapes  and  sketches  of  the  human 
flgme,  bat  with  itttle  promise  of  his  becommg  a  draftsman, 
fill  Mr.  Barbwn  proposed  a  trial  of  birds,  in  which  he  soo- 
eeeded  bejond  the  expectation  of  his  friends ;  and  from  that 
fime  the  ralmg  passion  of  his  after-life  was  brought  into  pla^r. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in   Pmslej,  in  Jane,  1829,  he  aaji^ 


'Oose^ application  to  the  duties  of  my  profession,  which  I 
h«Te  followed  sinoe  Vo^.^  1795,  has  deepir  injured  asjr  oon- 
sdtutjon ;  the  more  so,  that  mj  rambling  disposition  was  the 
worst  calcnlirted  of  any  one's  in  this  world  for  the  austere 
reffulariCy  of  a  teacher^s  life.  I  hare  had  manj  panmti  since 
I  left  Scotland — mathematics,  the  German  mnguase,  nrasic, 
drawing,  fcc.,— and  I  am  now  about  to  make  a  collection  of 
our  finest  birds.'  In  October,  1804,  Wilson,  accompanied 
bt  two  friends,  set  out  on  a  pedestrian  journej  to  the  Fails  of 
If  iagarm.  Thej  rsached  the  Falls,  and  satisfied  their  curiosity, 
but  were  overtaken  by  the  snows  of  winter  on  their  return. 
One  of  bis  companions  remained  with  his  friends  near  the 
Cayuga  lake,  the  other  availed  himself  of  a  oonveyanee  ;  but 
Wilson  walked  on  with  his  gun  and  bundle,  through  track- 


dangerooi  riven,  and  reached  iiome  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  after  a  journey  of  1257  miles,  of  which  he  walked 
47  the  last  day.  All  the  time  he  could  spare  was  now  de^ 
▼oted  to  the  examination  of  birds,  and  making  drawinn  of 
them  m  colours.  In  1806  Mr.  Brsdford,  bookseller,  of  Phi- 
Indelphia,  being  about  topublish  a  new  edition  of  Reea^s 
'  Cyclopmdia,'  engaged  Wilson  as  aasistant  editor.  Soon 
afterwards  he  explained  to  Bradfonl  his  views  of  a  large  work 
bn  American  ornithology,  and  the  bookseller  undertook  the 
publication. 

WHson  was  asnduous  in  attention  to  his  duties  as  assistant* 
editor,  while  at  the  same  time  he  prosecuted  the  mat  under- 
taking which  had  become  the  favourite  object  of  his  ambition 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  characteristic  of  him.  At  length, 
In  Sept.,  1808,  the  first  volume  of  the  *  American  Orni- 
thology '  was  puUished.  From  the  date  of  the  first  arrange- 
ment a  proapectus  had  been  put  in  circulation,  in  which  the 
nature  and  intended  execution  of  the  work  were  specified, 
but  no  ade^te  idea  had  been  formed  of  the  book  which  was 
fn  preparation,  and  when  the  superb  volume  made  its  appear- 
ance the  American  public  were  alike  astonished  and  deligtited. 
It  wu  in  folio,  with  plates  carefully  engraved  from  Wilson's 
Own  drawings,  oolourra  after  nature,  and  with  admirable  letter- 
press descriptions ;  theprice  was  120  dollars.  In  the  course 
of  September,  1808,  Wilson  journeyed  eastward  and  north- 
Ward,  and  during  the  winter  went  through  the  southern 
States,  exhibiting  his  book  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  sub- 
acribers.  He  visited  in  fact  eyery  town  within  150  miles 
•  of  the  Atiantic  coast,  from  tlie  river  St  Lawrence  to  St. 
Augustine  in  Florida.  He  received  much  praise,  but  got  few 
subscribers.    Wilson  however  was  not  depressed. 

The  second  volume  was  published  in  1810,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  set  out  for  Pittsburg  on  a  journey  to  New  Orieans. 
from  Pittsbursr  he  descended  the  Ohio  by  himself  in  a  skiff. 
He  started  on  tiie  24th  of  Febniarv,  and  on  the  17th  of  Mareh 
moored  his  boat  safely  m  Bear  Grass  Creek,  at  the  rapids  of 
the  Ohio,  after  a  voyage  of  72U  miles.     His  hands  had 


in 
of  the 


nver,  as 


He 

ha 


He 


mm  thr  4^ 


Bm 


S.. 


b^    vu 


the 
gm  and  drewHw 
birdB,  of  whidi  be  BMoe  drawmga 
on  the  spot  where  he  shot  them, 
from  liOoisviUe  to  I^exington,  79 
May  set  out  from    Nashville  for  St.    Loans  thniu^. 
wilderaeas  on  honefaaek,  with  n  hmdcd  pblol  m  caeh  p-^ . 
a  loaded  fewlinff-piece  belted  across  hiaahuuiduoy  a  p»« 
powder  in  Ms  flask,  fire  ppaids  of  shot  hi  Ma  ball,  sb^j  • 
blaeuita  and  dried  beef.    On  the  fborteentfa  dav  he  amt«« 
Natches,  in  MisrisrippI,  after  a  jovn^  thronigli  swanr**  & 
aeroas  rivera,  which  had  nearir  killed  both  hia  h<inr  4.- 
himself.    The  other  volmnes  of  hia  work  were  breugrbt  fK- 
soeoesMi,  with  astoobhing rapiditT «mI  ng^mntj :  the  <.t 
berof  hia  subscribers  increiseo,  and  befere  fala  danlh  in"  ^< 
perhaps  etery  royal  personage  m  Enrope.     In  1813  k<  •s 
elected  a  member  of  the  Ameriea 
In  I81S  he  pobTMhed  the  7th  voinn 
the  pictorial  materiida  for  the  8th 
carried  off  by  an  attack  of  dyaentery  in  hia  fit/  eighth  t.«* 
He  died  August  98,  1818,  at  PhUadelphm.    The  h:t  x- 
9th  volumes  were  completed   and  poUiahnd  in  l^U   7 
Mr.  George  Ord,  who  had  been  hia  coaapwiaa  ia  mr*' 
his  exploring  expeditions.    Mr.  Ord  snppued  the  letter- :  -  < ■ 
descriptions  for  these  two  volumea,  as  well  m  a  hiagrei.r.-.  «4 
Wilaon  in  the  9th.    Three  aapplemctal  vokmaef  were  y  % 
wards  supplied  by  Charies  Loelan  Bonaparte^  fciio,  l*^ 
1828. 

Wilson's  pictorial  repraaantatMaa  af  the 
aidered  to  be  of  great  exoellence.    Hia 
only  technicallT  aocurate,  bat  eaoeeifia^y  < 
in  whatever  relates  to  their  motiooa  1 
Iti 
the! 
reading. 

Wilson  was  about  five  fbet  tea  or  eleiaa 
handsome  and  vigorous,  but  rather  dendcr.  He  was  •.«:  1 
distinguished  by  the  neatnem  of  hia  diem  and  appnn:.'^ 
He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  honestr  and  the  most  t^-.  . 
lous  regard  for  truth;  social,  aflectuoale,  and  bcn^t.w 
but  somewhat  irritable  under  oontradictioo  aad  Cfitioii  o'/^. 
tion.    He  was  never  married. 

(Memoir  qf  Wiiun,  annexed  to  the 
by  Alexander  Wilson  and    Charica 
Gmi^nMi^s  Muedhmm.) 

WOLF-FISH.    [Aif  ABBBicAa,  P.  C.  8.1 

WOLFSBANE.     [Acoihtuii,  P.  C.  8.1 

WOOD,  DECOMPOSITION  OF.      [TnttB,  Pn 
aiBVATiov  OP,  p.  C] 

WOO'DSIA,  a  genua  of  ferns,  l«vfaw  ciivdbr  son.  « 
an  inferior  invokicpe,  divided  at  the  adgea  iaio  aar^^  '• 
capillary  segments. 

W.  ihensU  is  ana  of  the  lareat  of  oar  BhritiBh  ferw .  t  1 
(bund  in  only  two  localities  in  Europe,  one  in  Wais,  oc  «- 
in  Scotland.     It  takes  root  in  the  fiasaorea  of  nichs  and  -  " 
bleakest  part  of  mountainouaplaoea.   ThelrQadsaiwel«.;^" 
the  pinnae  triangular,  with  deep  lobea,  the  rinaosBs  i-*  « 
There  are  varieties  of  this  apedea,  which  ai«  by  saavr  «"  - 1 
considered  as  dntiact  species,  but  Mr.  Babiiig;toa  thuuii     < 
division  unnecessary. 

(Babington,  MamU  ^ Mriikk  Batmif ;  Kawman.  B -  • 
Femi.) 

WOOLFE,  JOHN.    [Gakdov,  P.  C.  S.] 

WORMWOOD.    [AaTaMisiA  A>airnmnt«  PC  < 

WOUNDING.     [Maim,  P.  C] 


a  delightful  book.    The  HMad  is  so 
magea  aad  scenes  aa  to  be  hardly 
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wltfre  they  m  engniTed.)  On  the  four  extreiiiitiet  of  the  north 
and  MNtth  liilet  are  four  figures  of  tiniiiar  design ;  the  head  is  that 
of  a  female,  the  breast  is  exposed,  and  the  Iwdy,  which  termi- 
nates with  the  tmnk,  has  wings  and  a  tail  like  a  pigeon's ;  from 
wider  the  wings  comes  a  bird's  claw,  clasping  the  legs  of  a  child, 
which  is  carried  in  the  bosom  of  the  figure.  The  totnb  has 
acquired  its  name  from  these  figures,  which  resemble  the 
Harpy  of  the  antients.  They  are  all  flying  upwards  and  out- 
wmtu  from  the  middle  of  each  group.  In  the  middle  of  the 
•ooth  side,  seated  on  an  elegant  chair,  is  a  small  figure  wear- 
ing a  loose  robe,  with  a  long  stick  resting  on  h»s  shoulder,  and 
two  round  objects  in  his  hands.  A  female  figure  draped,  but 
much  mutilated,  u  presenting  a  pigeon  held  by  its  wings.  In 
the  middle  of  the  north  side  is  an  old  man  with  a  peculiarly 
pointed  beard,  seated  on  a  stool,  in  front  of  which,  by  his  side, 
IS  what  appears  to  be  a  pig ;  he  also  has  loose  drapery,  and  a 
stick  resting  against  his  shoulder  and  held  in  his  hand ;  before 
him  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior  delivering  up  his  armour :  in 
one  hand  he  holds  the  helmet.  In  the  other  a  shield.  On  the 
middle  of  the  east  side  an  old  man  is  also  seated  in  a  chair, 
likewise  with  a  long  stick  resting  against  his  shoulder ;  in  one 
hand,  which  is  raised,  he  holds  what  appear^  to  be  a  small 
bird  towards  his  face,  and  before  him  a  child  or  youth  is  pre- 
senting a  cock ;  behind  the  child  are  a  figure  with  one  hand 
i&ised,  and  a  dog  looking  back  up  into  the  ftce  of  the  figure : 
behind  the  chair  of  the  old  man  are  two  female  figures,  one 
holding  down  bv  her  side  some  small  object  in  her  hand,  the 
other  holding  likewise  some  small  object  up  before  her  face. 
On  each  extremity  of  the  west  side  is  seated  a  female  in  a 
chair,  looking  towards  each  other ;  next  to  one  of  these  fe- 
males, who  has  a  patera  in  her  hand,  towards  the  middle,  is, 
more  than  half  way  up,  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  a  cow  suck- 
ling its  calf;  beneath  the  cow  and  calf  is  an  0|)ening  in  the 
tomb,  which  mav  have  been  intended  as  the  doorway  into  the 
tomb  ;  next  to  the  opening,  and  looking  towards  the  other  fe- 
male seated  in  the  chair,  are  three  females  standing  similarly 
attired  in  loose  drapery  and  in  similar  attitudes,  each  holding 
some  small  objcjct  down  by  their  sides,  and  with  the  other 
hand  raising  a  cup  or  other  object  to  the  mouth  ;  the  seated 
figure  on  this  side  is  similarly  occupied.  They  have  all  low 
head-dresses ;  some  the  tiara,  others  wreaths  or  plaited  hair 
with  tresses  hanging  down  l)ehind.  The  figures  are  about 
three  feet  high,  and  he  four  compartments,  about  nine  feet  in 
length,  form  the  top  of  the  tomb,  and  are  elevated  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground  u}K>n  a  square  pedestal  of  grey 
stone,  and  roofed  with  two  fiat  stones  of  a  similar  material ; 
the  bas-reliefs  are  in  white  marble.  There  is  no  inscription 
on  this  tomb,  which,  from  the  flying  figures  carrying  off  the 
children,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  story  of  Pandarus,  King 
of  Lycfa;  these  figures  are  the  harpies  carrying  away  the 
daughters  of  Pandarus :  Homer,  Odyssey^  b.  xx.  (Second 
Journal,  p.  170.) 

Close  to  thb  tomb  was  another  similar  tomb  of  the  same 
dimensions,  entirely  covered  with  Lycian  characters.  These 
Xanthian  tombs  extend  over  several  miles  of  country. 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  extensive  and  massive ;  Cydopian 
is  blended  with  Greek  architecture;  and  several  gateways 
with  their  paved  roads  still  exist.  In  the  walls  of  the  acro- 
polis many  beautifully  wrought  marbles  are  built  in  as  mate- 
rials, without  any  re^urd  to  their  sculpture.  Lions,  warriors, 
chariots,  and  horses  are  to  be  traced  in  many  fragments,  and 
birds  like  our  game-cocks  fighting.  On  the  site  of  a  small 
temple  Sir  C.  Fellows  found  a  frieze  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long  and  one  in  width,  representing  a  series  of  fifteen  small 
dancing  figures  with  flying  drapery.  There  were  the  ruins 
of  many  small  temples  m  the  neighbourhood  :  Sir  C.  Fellows 
considered  the  sculptures  to  be  Greek.  He  says  however  of 
the  ruins  generally — *■  Xanthus  possesses  some  of  the  earliest 
archaic  sculpture  m  Asia  Minor,  and  this  connected  with  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  monuments,  and  illustrated  by  tlie  lan- 
guage of  Lycia.  These  sculptures  to  which  I  refer  must  be 
the  work  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  these  remains  having 
been  despoiled  for  the  rebuilding  of  walls ;  and  yet  the  de- 
cidedly more  modern  works  of  a  later  people  are  used  as  ma- 
terials in  repairing  the  walls  around  the  back  of  the  city  and 
upon  the  acropolis ;  many  of  these  have  Greek  inscriptions,  with 
names  common  among  the  Rooians.  The  whole  of  the  sculp- 
ture is  Greek,  fine,  bold,  and  simple,  bespeaking  an  early  age 
of  that  people.  No  sign  whatever  is  seen  of  the  works  of  the 
BvnntinM  OT  Christians.' 

"«k  mscriptions  upon  pedestals  are  built  into  the 
says  Sir  C.  Fellows,  are  mostly  funereal,  and 


belong  to  an  age  and  people  quite  diftinet  firoB  tKoae  o'  •- 
many  Lycian  remmna.    Among  the  many  macriplaoBB  cr- 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  at  Xanthua,  ia  a  Lvdan  inecnjrtion  '»-  .  • 
lines  taken  from  an  obelisk.     (Second  Journal,  p.  16««  » 

Many  of  these  fragments  of  sculpture  built  into  the  «a  • 
the  acropolis  are  now  in  the  Museum ;  they  are  also  m^'^* 
in  the  Second  Journal  of  Sir  C  Fellows.     The  consrrv 
of  the  chariots  and  the  costume  of  the  fignrra  of  aocne  ^r^ 
are  of  an  early  age.    The  forelocks  of  the  hotaea  are  tnvi 
peculiar  way,  similar  to  those  of  some  honea>  in  a  baa-r«-    '  .■ 
Persepolb :  the  whip  of  the  driver  of  a  chariot,  «a  well  hs  . 
costume,  are  in  the  Persepolitan  sculptures  the  aae  a»  in 
Xanthian  specimens«    Tne  horses  have  alao  thdv*  ioirr  *: 
some  resemble  the  subjects  seen  upon  antique  gena :  th<  .  >  •. 
and  the  bull  also  are  represented  asprominent  objects  ib  tr*  - 
Lycian  sculptures.    Many  of  the  Greek  imKripCMiia,  al^ .  . 
mentioned,  appear  to  be  subaequent  to  the  Boaan  ooc , m  •: 
of  Asia,  and  some  are  of  the  time  of  the  enperova. 

None  of  them  are  of  any  service  in  pointing  not  the  da;  r  :' 
the  various  sculptures.  1  hey  are  tranalated  in  as  '  A|>|i<  *-  i 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Second  Excursion  of  Sir  C.  FeIio«i>.  * 
Mr.  Hermann  Wiener.  Few  of  them  are  famreter  «'.  c 
perfect.  The  same  work  contains  an  £«av  oa  the  L\ 
Alphabet  and  Inacriptiona,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Sham,  i  - 
sculptures  and  ruins  of  Cadyanda,  Myra,  limyim,  TIim.  «  . 
ether  places  in  Lycia,  appear  to  be  equally  interesting  as  il  ^- 
of  Xanthus. 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  frsgneDla  of  and  r.  i 
from  some  of  these  marbles,  as  those  of  Tkna,  TchDr:-.- 
Pi  nam,  Myra,  and  Cadyanda.  With  the  oollectiott  are  t.^ 
drawings  and  paintinsa  of  the  original  stea  of  the  Tar>-» 
ruins  and  marbles,  and  of  some  of  them  entire  modds  a»  it  • ,. 
were  first  found  by  SirC.  Fellows  in  183S.  There  if  like  <  -^ 
a  panoramic  view  of  Xanthus  with  all  its  nuns,  taken  froco  i:  - 
acropolis  by  Mr.  George  Scharf,  who  acoonpanicd  bir  '' 
Fellows  on  his  expedition:  there  are  also  drawit^  o/  t. 
operations  of  the  excavatura.  In  this  panofaBic  %irv  »  a 
group  of  fragments  of  peculiar  interest.  These  fragotr » «•« 
now  in  the  Museum,  and  9b  they  appear  all  to  belong  to  ti« 
same  monument,  and  few  pieces  are  wanting  to  coBiiXvj  - . 
a  restoration  of  the  whole  has  been  attempted,  anti  i:  v 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  oolleititm.  it 
consists  of  a  small  amphiprostyle  temple  of  the  Icmiic  or>% 
on  a  lofty  stylobate  pedestal  without  a  Imse,  but  above  a  ; . 
lower  basement.  It  measured  in  height  nearly  30  fcrt  »r> .  • 
the  basement,  and  as  much  in  length.  The  stylobatr.  \»*'z 
rather  more  than  half  the  licight  of  the  whole,  is  oniaoK  -  'j  i 
with  the  bas-reliefs,  and  has  a  cornice  with  a  deep  e}:»'i  - 
tongue  moulding.  The  height  of  the  oolumna^  of  wbirh  t:  •  • 
are  four  at  each  end,  is  ten  feet ;  and  between  and  qi>  :  « 
outer  sides  of  these  columns  are  altogether  ten  figurts.  fs^"  i 
each  end,  upwards  of  five  feet  in  height,  but  much  nut.  *• . 
The  pediments  were  ornamented  with  aculpture,  and  tj  -  - 
smaller  statues  stood  on  the  acroteriaai  each  end.  Ail  l>' 
fragments  were  found  exceot  some  of  the  pedimcm  scul}>tu'^  t 
The  sculptures  of  the  stylohate,  or  upper  omamenuru  l«-  • 
ment,  are  complete  in  both  their  aeries,  though  all  the  ii^:'^% 
are  mutilated,  and  there  is  but  one  head  entire :  tins  i>  ^<i  ' ' 
socle,  or  in  the  lower  series,  and  has  oo  a  Phrygian  cap.  \  ' 
bas-reliefs  of  the  socle  represent  a  battle  between  Gn«i«  a 
Asiatics,  and  are  about  three  feet  high ;  tboae  of  the  t7>i'> 
above,  or  upper  scries  immediately  under  the  comice,  k*. 
smaller,  and  represent  the  storming  of  a  city. 

This  interesting  monument,  which  appears  to  have  I* 
wholly  without  inscriptions,  is  considered  by  Sir  C.  F^-i    '  • 
and  some  others  to  be  a  monument  raised  in  etmauewtty 
of  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  Uarpagus.     There  ia  bo«t  •  * 
nothing  whatever  in  the  monument  itself  to  support  the  »q^  ;  -  > 
tion.     From  the  style  of  the  sculptures  it  is  a  work  of  a  r 
later  age ;.  the  statues  are  evidently,  from  the  peculiai  an^  i-  - 
tcrly  character  of  their  draperies,  of  an  age  aubseqor&t  i  • 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon.     There  n  also  no  fjondlel  i^ 
description  of  Herodotus  with  that  part  of  tbe  friese  « : 
represents  a  Persian  or  Phrygian  satrap  or  geoenl  rccn>    >  c 
deputation  or  giving  audience  to  some  aged  men.  The  tci     » 
also  who  are  ascendine  the  ladder  to  enter  the  town  are  «  r. 
shoes,  and  appear  to  be  Greek.    In  alluding^  to  the  victx'^ 
Harpagus,  Herodotus  speaka  rather  of  the  aelf-destrartif- 
the  Xanthiana  than  of  the  capture  of  the  town.    The  .\  * 
thians,  having  destroyed  their  wives  and  childiea,  sallieo 
and  were  all  put  to  toe  sword.   The  mnniHnent  b  man  1ft. 
to  commemorate  the  recovery,  of  the  6^  from  tlw  Pen  4  • 
it  is  a  Greek  and  not  a  Penian  work.    Tbe  liallcB  Pe 
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him  the  more  Chriitiaii  name  of  Piul  of  the  Holy  Faith,  he 
lot  out  with  him  from  Goe  on  this  difficnlt  enterpnae.  After 
making  a  short  stay  at  Malacca,  he  embarked  on  board  a 
Chinotevemel,  and  arrived  on  the  l&th  Augnat,  1549,  at  Can- 
goiima,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxnma,  in  Japan.  [Japav,  P.  C] 
The  chief  difficulty  he  had  to  overoome  in  this  new 
mission  was  his  ignorance  of  the  Japanese  language.  Xavier, 
during  his  voyage,  had,  by  means  of  his  convert,  acquired 
some  Tittle  knowlech^  of  it,  which  was  increfued  by  his  stay 
of  forty  days  at  Cangoxima,  and  which  was  sufficient  to 
enable  biro  to  translate  into  it  the  Apostles'  creed  with  a 
short  einosition.  The  little  progress,  however,  which  he 
made  in  it  proved  a  serious  hindrance  to  his  success,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  letters  he  sent  home.  Through  his  oom- 
tisnion,  he  was  introduced  to  the  King  of  Sazuma,  who  gave 
nim  a  fiivourable  reception,  but  declined  hearing  him  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  suitable 
field  for  his  missionary  exertions,  he  left  £ixuma,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Firando,  the  capital  of  another  small  kingdom. 
He  was  there  allowed  freely  to  exercise  his  ministry,  and  nu- 
merous conversions  were  the  fruits  of  it :  in  that  city  he  baptiMd 
more  infidels,  in  twenty  days,  than  he  had  done  at  Cangoxima 
in  a  whole  year.  Encouraged  by  thu  success,  he  left  these 
converts  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Jesuits  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  and  set  out  for  Meaoo,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
empire  and  the  residence  of  its  ecclesiastical  chief.  [Japav, 
P.  C.]  On  his  wa^  thither  he  visited  Amanguchi,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  kmgdom  of  Nangato,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  preach  in  public  and  before  the  king  and  his  court,  but  with 
little  success.  After  a  month*a  stay  in  that  dty,  he  continued 
his  jouraey  towards  Meaco.  Though  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  the  ragged  roads,  difficult  at  all  times,  were  now 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  drifts  of  snow  and  mountain 
torrents,  yet,  thinly  clad  and  barefoot,  he  journeyed  onwards, 
resigned  and  cheerful.  Ue  arrived  at  Meaco  in  February, 
1561,  having  been  about  two  months  on  his  journey.  There 
his  mean  appearance  and  wayworn  garments  prov^  a  subject 
of  ofience  to  the  inhabitants ;  accustomed  to  the  gorgeous  rites 
and  pomoous  ceremonial  of  their  own  religion,  the  priests, 
whose  infiuenoe  was  paramount  in  that  city,  could  not  see  in 
this  humble  person  the  ambassador  of  the  Most  High.  Thooffh 
rejected  with  contumely,  Xavier  did  not  abandon  his  holy 

Eurpose,  but  returned  to  Amanguchi,  where  he  provided 
imself  with  a  rich  suit  and  a  retinue  of  attendants,  and  thus 
attired  presented  himself  before  the  court.  This  harmless 
evice  produced  the  desired  efiect ;  he  obtained  the  jnvtection 
of  the  king,  and  preached  with  so  much  success,  that  he  bap- 
tized three  thousand  persons  in  that  city.  These  converts  be 
left  to  the  care  of  some  Jesuits  who  had  been  the  companions 
of  his  journey ;  and,  accompanied  by  two  Japanese  Christians, 
who,  rather  than  renounce  the  consolations  of  the  religion  he 
had  taught  them,  had  cheerfully  suffered  the  confiscation  of 
their  property,  he  departed  from  Amansuchi,  in  September, 
1661,  and,  on  the.20tn  of  November  following,  embarked  to 
return  to  India,  having  remained  in  Japan  two  years  and  four 
months.  This  mission  was,  for  upwaras  of  a  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Xavier,  successfully  continued  by  the  Jesuits. 
[Missions^  P.  C,  vol.  XV.,  p.  267.]  On  his  voyage  he  made 
some  stay  at  Malaxna,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
meiisures  with  the  i^overnor  of  that  place  for  the  prosecution 
of  a  mission  to  China.  A  serious  obstacle  to  it  was  the  law 
which  forbids  strangers,  on  the  severest  penalties,  to  enter  that 
oountry.  To  remove  it,  it  was  agreed  between  Xavier  and  the 
governor  of  Malacca  that  an  embsssy  should  be  sent  in  the  /lame 
of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  establish  a  commerdal  treaty,  and 
that  Xavier  should  join  it.  On  his  return,  however,  to  Malacca, 
he  found  the  new  governor,  who  had  arrived  there  during  his 
absence,  opposed  to  the  projected  embassy,  and,  after  many 
unavailing  entreaties  to  procure  his  compliance,  he  was  obliged 
to  embark  alone  for  hia  intended  mission  on  bowd  a  Portoffuese 
vessel  bound  for  the  island  of  Sancian,  near  Macao,  in  China, 
a  place  where  the  Chinese  were  permitted  to  traffic  with  the 
Portuguese  merchants.    On  arrivwg  there,  the  merehants  of 


Sancian  endeavoured  to  diaMade  him  firoaa  kia  design  ot'  - 
secuting  his  joarnejr  farther,  and  strongly  leiiicacnted  v.* 
the  danger.  Xavier  however  was  not  to  oe  deterred, 
provided  Umself  with  an  interpreter^  asid  entered  kit> 
agreement  with  a  Chineae  merciiant  to  land  ham  by  nU*«  - 
some  part  of  the  coast  This  plan  alao  was  froatnted  r>t 
Portuguese  residents  of  Sancian,  who  feared  that  this  stt^ 


to  infringe  the  laws  might  be  visited  upon  thesa  by  the  w . 
ance  of  the  Chinese  authorttiea.     While  ibua  diaappouitr 
his  fondest  hopes,  he  feU  seriously  sack.  Hia  aaifenngs, « . 
were  most  acute,  were  aggravated  by  the  inatt#mion  and  «. 
of  skill  of  those  around  him ;  in  the  midst  of  thcaa  hownrr  ■• 
displayed  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  holy  reaignaboD.   !:• 
died  December  2,  1663.     Hia  renimns  ware  brought  c: 
to  Malacca  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1663;  wbare  thev  «- 
received  with  the  greatest  honour;    they   were  afta-v..**« 
transferred  to  Goa,  and  deposited  in  the  prioctnal  obsf^  • 
the  church  of  Paul,oo  the  15thof  Maidi,  1664.  TbeBMu.-. 
of  Francis  Xavier  was  eonaecrated  br  a  eetvasoar  kno«n  • 
the  chureh  of  Rome  by  the  name  of  fieatificatkiai  by  the  F  •.< 
Paul  v.,  in  1619,  and  he  was  canonised  as  a  Saint  bj  G-- 
gory  XV.  in  1622.    In  1747,  John  Y.  King  «f  Pom.i:« . 
obtained  a  brief  of  Benedict  XIV.,  which  coafcncd  tt.  l  r. 
the  titie  of  patron  and  protector  of  the  Eaai  Indies,    liu  i-»- 
tival  is  observed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  flfd  of  Dccrv>>T. 

The  following  works  are  all  that  Fnocia  Xavier  haa  Wt :« 
1,  a  Collection  of  Epistles,  in  five  books,  Parisy  1621.  a 
8vo. ;  2,  a  Catechism ;  and,  S, '  C)pttacala.' 

(Alban  Butier,  Litmi  if  the  Fpiken,  Martm^  mad  r.« 
ailutr  princiwd  SamiB^  vol.  xii.  p  29-40,  Dcrfy.  IS46  ^ 
this  biography  there  is  an  error  in  the  date  both  of  ha  bri..- 
fication  and  canonisation ;  BhgngMe  UwmneOe^  tone  . 
the  article  '  Xavier '  in  this  work  is  by  \j6fvf ;  Fafare.  O^- 
tmHtUiom  de  VHiiiohre  Ecdmatiique  de  Flaay^  livres  cixit . 
cxzxix.-czli.,  czliv.-cxlviii. ;  LeUra  edifiamim  sT  cvwtMi. 
^cnlmpar  de$  Misikmmnres  de  la  Coamagmk  de  Jems,  ••* 
vols.,  raria,  1832,  vol.  zxvii.,  a  work  of  great  curkMirv  <.  : 
interest,  and  not  sufficientiy  known  in  England ;  Pm.  ty-  h. 
art  'Missions;'  the  statement  made  in  it  that  Xaiirr'vs* 
canonised  by  Urban  VIII.  is  erroneous,  but  it  is  tree  ih*i :  > 
pope  first  gave  him  the  titie  of  the  Apostle  of  the  In  --v 
The  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  has  also  been  writtett  is  U :-. 
by  Turselinus,  Rome,  1694;  in  Italian,  by  Oriandiae,  Ev.% 
toli,  and  Mallei ;  and  in  French,  by  Bouboan,  a  work  «i. . 
was  translated  into  English  by  Dryden  ia  1686.) 

XULIONOSPRIONITES,  one  of  Um  JassU  fiiiia  o' 
Sheppey.     (Bowerbsnk.) 

XYLOTIA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  titt  a^t^nJ 
order  Anonaceae.  It  has  6  petals  and  nameraos  ttuirrj , 
the  calyx  from  3-  to  6-lobed ,  the  aegmenta  ovale,  ooasniv'i.*, 
and  acute;  the  ovariea  distinct  and  nuaserous;  the  ou.^ 
ascending  in  one  row  attached  to  the  oentni  ancle:  tv 
carpels  indefinite,  ovate,  compressed,  iadehisceat,  micii.  ti. 
from  1-  to  4-seeded. 

X.  iong^oHa  is  a  tree  70  feet  high,  the  kaves  ob:*  v. 
acuminated,  silky,  and  shining  beneath,  revolate  at  the  wtn.  i 
especially  near  the  base.  The  peduncles  are  from  3  to  4. 
axillary  and  smooth ;  the  three  outer  petala  oblong,  \.l  »r. 
acuminate,  silkv,  brownish,  externally  white,  and  exmt^-i 
in  the  insiide ;  the  three  interior  ones  unear,  while,  red  n  ^^ 
base,  J^4!ornered  at  the  point. 

X,  glabra  is  a  tree  native  of  Jamaica  and  Baihadoes.  It  * 
branches  are  amooth  and  scarcely  dotted ;  the  leaves  o  <lv:« 
ovate,  and  smooth,  on  very  short  stalks.  The  pedoaiict  « - 
1-flowered,  solitary  or  in  pairs.  Tbe  calyx  ia  smooth,  t:  * 
with  vety  o«)tuse  lobes;  the  carpels  saiooth.  *rhe  fL«-- 
buds  are  oblong,  pubescent  on  the  outside.  The  wood,  .a-* 
and  berries  of  this  tree  have  an  agreeable  bitter  taate,  sa  i  ^ 
to  that  of  an  orange-seed. 

All  the  species  of  thu  genus  require  a  stove-heat.  T  - 
grow  best  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  ripeaed  catting  «  . 
root  in  sand  under  a  hand-glasa  in  moderate  beat. 

(Don,  Gurdmer'e  JXctumary;  Ltndley,  Flueu  Medico,] 
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Ginger  occun  in  commerce  in  pieces  termed  race»^  of 
Ytrious  shapes,  but  generally  Battish,  branched,  lobed,  or 
palmated,  rarelj  more  than  four  inches  long.  The  unscraped 
has  a  wrinkled  epidermis ;  the  scraped  is  devoid  of  this  cover- 
ing. Jamaica  ginger,  which  is  most  esteemed  in  this  comitry, 
0CCW1  in  races  larger,  rounder,  and  thinner  than  the  other 
kinds ;  externally  of  a  yellowish  white,  internally  of  a  yellower 
hue.  The  taste  is  agreeably  aromatic  and  pungent,  but  this 
is  lost  with  aee,  so  that  old  pieces  are  worthless,  as  are  also 
portions  which  have  been  digested  in  alcohol  to  form  euenoe 
cf  ffvuger.  Ginger  when  chewed  excites  a  flow  of  saliva ; 
the  fx>wder  applied  to  the  nostrils  causes  sneezing.  The 
quantitative  analysis  of  100  parts  of  ginger  has  lieen  given  by 
Bucholz : — 

Pale  yellow  volatile  oil       •       •       .       1*66 
Aromatic,  acrid,  soft  resin  •       •       S'60 

Extractive  soluble  in  alcohol      •       .       0*66 
Acidulous  and  acrid  extractive,  insoluble 
In  alcohol         .       •       .       .       •      10  60 

Gum 12*06 

Starch  (analogous  to  bassorin)    •       •      19*96 
Apotheme,  extracted  by  potash  26*00 

Bassorin       • 8*30 

Woody  fibre 8*00 

Water 11*90 

102-81 
Morin's  analysis  yields  also  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  potash, 
and  sulphur ;  while  the  ashes  give  numerous  metallic  sails 
and  alkaline  salts. 

The  volatile  oil  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  lighter  than  water ; 
taste  at  first  mild,  then  hot  The  soft  resin,  obtained  by 
digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ginger  first  in  water,  then  in 
tmer,  and  evaporating  the  etherial  tincture,  is  not  quite  ana^ 
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logous  to  the  princide  xtmiWenn,  pmciired 
him  termed  pqferoii.  This  last  is  got  by 
directly  to  tne  action  of  sulpbnric  nChcr.     Berml 


pnftj- 


many  preparations  of  this  principle,  but,  except  fnm  U- 
smaller  bulk,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  adv 


t:  • » 
poasessesover  common  ginger  and  its  preparatioas.  Giacr*  • 
an  aromatic  stimulant  of  coosidermble  power.  The  efiert*  «-< 
greater  on  organa  with  which  it  comes  into  direct  rent.  * 
than  on  remoter  ones.  Thus,  when  chewed.  It  n  a  power' 
sialogue,  and  relieves  tooth-ache,  rheumatism  of  the  Jaw,  «;  . 
also  relaxed  uvula.  When  received  into  the  sftnmach,  it  p^- 
motes  digestion  in  languid  habits,  and  relieves  flatolcnt  c...-. 
Gouty  subjects  are  much  benefited  by  it,  and  for  tmtk  perKJ«« 
no  form  is  more  beneficial  than  diat  of  preserved  giaccr  tai  -- 
at  dessert  after  a  mixture  of  viands.  But  it  has  &e  do^i- 
vantage  of  impairing  the  flavour  of  the  wine  takcm  at  u.e 
same  time. 

The  action  of  ginger  on  remote  organs  ia  greaieat  on  t^  • 
mucous  membranes.  Hence  the  lungs  are  markedly  exc-*-^ 
in  the  relaxed  and  sufibcative  catairh  of  old  peotite.  1  *«' 
mucous  membranes  of  this  urino-genital  oigans  are  auo  ear  it»  i 
by  it  in  languid  habits ;  many  feeble  femalea  reoeivw  mu*  \ 
advantage  from  the  domestic  pr^ratioa  termed  fmger.t'*^. 
Some  headaches  of  a  sympathetic  kind,  cnpaati^  in  imra- 
tion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  are  often  relieved  &r  it.  A 
poultice  of  scraped  ginger,  to  which  wana  water  ^aa  be»i* 
added,  forms  a  substitute  for  a  mnstard  pooltioe,  and  <»r:i-a 
relieves  headache  when  applied  to  the  forehead.  Gin^^> 
beer  is  often  a  grateful  bever^e  in  aumaser  heat,  bvt  «  '.: 
some  persons  it  disagrees ;  this  b  owing  to  the  sugar,  fur  ir 
made  without  it,  it  agrees  with  such  pctaooa  welL  Lcnific. 
juice,  when  taken  with  sugar,  often  diaagreca,  aa  for  exaia-  Jt 
with  pancakes.     The  lemon-juice  alone  »  BMSt  wholeeooM. 
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